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ARTHUR  YOUNG. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  ilistinguishecl  and 
singular  man  whose  name  is  the  heading  of  this  paper  was  born 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kinnon,  the  celebrated  midwife  to  Queen 
Caroline,  in  Clifford  Street,  London.  His  father,,  the  Hev. 
Arthur  Young,  D.D.,  was  a  fair  example  of  the  pluralist  of  his 
time ;  for  while  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  he  was  rector 
of  Exning,  near  Newmarket,  as  well  as,  for  forty  years,  of  Bradfield- 
Combust  and  Bradfield-St.-Clare,  and  added  to  these  duties  and 
responsibilities  the  distinction  of  becoming  chaplain  to  Arthur 
Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  described 
as  an  intelligent  scholar  and  an  active  magistrate,  and  Speaker 
Onslow  at  the  request  of  the  prebendary  and  chaplain  stood 
godfather  to  his  child,  who  after  him  was  named  Arthur.  His 
other  godCather  was  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  did  not  dis- 
credit the  expectations  founded  on  such  an  unquestionable 
introduction  to  the  Church. 

His  mother,  who  married  in  1725,  was  Anna  Lucretia, 
daughter  of  John  Cousmaker,  Esq.  Three  children  were  the 
fmit  of  the  marriage :  John,  D.D.,  prebendary  of  Worcester 
and  Fellow  of  Eton  ;  a  mighty  hunter,  who,  on  a  horse  borrowed 
of  Lord  Hinchinbroke,  broke  his  neck  while  following  the  hounds 
with  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third.  He  was  a  worthy 
brother  of  our  Arthur,  having  the  reputation  of  being  a  fearless 
and  independent  divine,  a  straight  man,  true  to  his  cloth  and 
calling. '  It  is  known  that,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
certain  Suffolk  duke  to  dinner,  and  riding  thither  to  dress  in 
VOL.   IV.  T.  8. — 13  '  '       B 
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the  house,  he  found  himself,  on  going  to  take  his  place  at  the 
table,  in  the  company  of  a  London  lady  of  notoriety,  fair  and 
audacious,  it  is  true,  but  of  blemished  reputation.  Without  a 
moment's  indecision,  and  deaf  to  the  entreaties  and  explanations 
of  his  host,  he  left  the  hall  for  the  stable,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  off  home — a  divine  of  the  last  century,  in  evening 
dress.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  these  incidents  as 
indicating  the  quality  of  blood  that  ran  in  Arthur's  veins. 
After  John  came  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Mary,  who  married,  and 
died  before  her  father.  The  next  child  was  Arthur,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,*  bom  September  7,  1741. 

In  1 748,  being  then  seven  years  of  age,  his  education  began 
at  a  school  at  Lavenham,  six  miles  from  home.  There  he  stayed 
ten  years,  till  1758,  when  he  was,  at  his  mother's  desire,  placed  in 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Robertson,  merchants,  of  King's  Lynn, 
devoting  his  time  with  avidity  to  reading  and  dancing. 

At  seventeen  his  first  work  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  political 
pamphlet,  The  Tlieah^e  of  the  Present  War  in  America,  for 
which  the  London  bookseller  allowed  him  ten  pounds  in  books. 
After  this  there  came  from  his  pen  four  novels — The  Fair 
American ;  Sir  Charles  Beaufort;  Lucy  Watson ;  and  Julia  Benson^ 
or^  The  Innocent  Sufferer.  In  1759  his  father  died,  and  about 
1761  apparently,  his  skill  at  chess  was  the  means  of  inti-oducing 
him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Howard,  K.B.,  who  offered  him 
a  pair  of  colours  in  his  own  regiment.  His  mother,  however, 
interposed ;  and  the  idea  of  entering  any  profession  seems  never 
afterwards  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  Again  he  took 
up  his  pen,  and  started  Tlie  Universal  Museum,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  persuaded  him  to  abandon  at  the  sixth  number.  He 
had  been  living  with  his  uncle  in  London,  but  in  1703  he  returned 
to  his  mother  at  Bradfield,  without  any  pursuit  or  profession. 

His  whole  income  during  his  mother's  life  was  derived  from 
a  copyhold  farm  of  twenty  acres,  and,  once  settled  under  his 
mother's  roof,  an  offer  she  made  him  of  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres  of  which  she  held  the  lease,  fixed  the  lines  of  his 
future  career,  and  Arthur  Ycung  embarked  as  a  farmer.  As 
such  he  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  as  practically 
skilful,  theoretically  profound,  or  financially  successful.  But 
the  conduct,  or  rather  misconduct,  of  his  business  made  him 
conversant  with  the  methods  and  practices  adopted  by  farmers 
about  him,  and  with  the  recognised  rules  of  management  of  land 


'  The  pictnre  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  this  article  is  from  a 
portrait  of  Arthur  Young  published  in  the  European  Magazine  of  July  23, 1796. 
and  i0' after  a  picture  by  J.  Rising.  •>/    ^        $ 
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and  farm-stock.  It  placed  him  in  a  position,  which  no  mere 
literary  stndy  conld  have  done,  to  appreciate  and  criticise  the 
defects  of  national  or  local  systems  of  agriculture,  as  well  as 
to  comprehend  the  principles  insisted  on  and  put  in  practice  by 
the  great  improvers  of  British  husbandry.  The  enthusiasm  and 
genius  of  the  man  were  brought  into  play,  and  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  adding  to  his  splendid  masteiy  of  the  English 
language  the  clearest  possible  technical  treatment  of  agricultural 
subjects. 

Beyond  this  his  head  was  always  nearer  the  ground  than  the 
skies.  He  was  no  *'  mooner."  He  understood  first  principles,  and, 
having  mastered  them,  they  became  with  him  fixed  principles. 
Though  his  talents,  vivacity,  and  manners  were  a  passport  tp 
intimacy  with  men  of  rank  and  position  as  well  as  of  intellect, 
this  intercourse  never  seems  to  have  enticed  him  from  association 
with  persons  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  and  from  the  closest 
observation  and  study  of  their  pursuits,  habits  of  life,  industries, 
and  means,  as  well  as  of  the  intolerable  laws  and  customs  under 
which  the  lives  of  so  many  in  England,  in  Ireland  especially, 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  made  hard  and  miserable. 

A  severe  political  economist,  he  denounced  with  unshaken 
<»nstancy  and  with  unanswerable  proofs  statutes  and  institutions 
which  were  then,  and  are  not  unfrequently  even  now,  regarded 
as  beneficial. 

First  in  the  ranks  of  writers  on  husbandry  and  rural  economy, 
he  was  as  complete  a  failure  as  a  farmer.  He  makes  no  secret 
of  his  practical  inferiority — and  he  did  not  mistake  his  in- 
capacity. In  the  business  of  farming,  indeed,  many  are  the 
examples  of  brilliant  conceptions  in  the  study  and  conspicuous 
blundering  in  the  field.  In  the  present  day,  more  even  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  quackery  in  the  disguise  of 
science  prances  and  parades  on  the  made-up  advertising  jade 
in  heroic  style  ;  while  poor  time-worn  practice,  plodding  along 
on  the  lines  of  honest  study  and  experience,  sometimes  scarcely 
meets  with  the  respect  it  deserves. 

At  twenty-four  years  of  age  Arthur  Young  married  Martha 
Allen  of  King's  Lynn.  A  tablet  in  Bradfield  Church  informs  us  that 
she  was  born  in  1740  and  died  in  1815,  and  that  she  was  ''  the 
great  granddaughter  of  John  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Lyng  House  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  the  first  person,  according  to  the  Count  De 
Boulainvilliers,  who  there  used  marl." 

She  was  attractive  and  accomplished,  but  the  marriage  turned 
out  an  unhappy  one.  Dying  five  years  before  her  husband,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  it  was  with  his  sanction  that  the  menu* 
ment  is  silent  on  the  point  of  her  merits  as  wife,  mother,  or 

82 
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neighbour,  and  by  lus  special  instructions  that  the  opportunity 
was  not  lost  of  preserving  under  the  protection  of  the  church 
An  authentic  register  of  the  discovery  of  the  virtue  of  marl  as  a 
top-dressing.     Does  not  the  rhyming  proverb  still  run — 

'*  Clay  upon  sand  maketli  good  land, 
Sand  upon  clay  throws  your  money  away.** 

The  genius  of  Agriculture  did  not  die  out  of  the  family  in 
the  person  of  Arthur  Young,  but  passed  on  to  his  only  son,  who 
died  in  1827,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  at  Kaffa,  in  the  Crimea, 
"near  to  which" — so  the  monumental  inscription  runs—" at 
a  village  called  Karagos,  he  possessed  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
acres,  purchased  by  him  in  the  year  1810,  after  drawing  up 
a  statistical  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  Government  of 
Moscow,  by  the  appointment  of  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  1805." 

There  was  among  other  children  a  favourite  daughter,  whose 
death  is  thus  recorded  on  a  tablet  in  the  vestry  of  the  church : — 
*'  To  the  memory  of  Martha  Anne  Young,  youngest  daughter 
of  Arthur  Young.  Born  May  G,  1783;  died  July  13,  1797. 
*  Pray,  for  me.  Papa,  Amen  ! '     Her  last  v»^ord3." 

From  this  date  Arthur  Young  turned  his  thoughts  to 
religious  subjects  and  to  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
soul  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  entering  into  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines.  -The  publication  of 
Wilberforce's  Praclical  Chrisiianity,  concurrently  with  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  seemed,  Dr.  Paris  says,  "  to  settle  his  conflicting 
opinions,  and  established  in  his  mind  a  true  reliance  upon 
Divine  mercy,  which  cheered  him  in  his  latter  days  of  darkness 
and  infirmity."  William  Wilberforce  as  an  acquaintance  seems 
to  have  had  considerable  influence  with  Arthur  Young.  There 
is  still  in  existence  a  certain  snuffbox  of  his,  from  which  the 
diamonds  that  once  adorned  it  were,  it  is  said,  plucked  out  and 
passed  as  a  tribute  to  the  fund  raised  by  his  friend  for  the 
suppression  of  slavery.  They  were  replaced  by  a  gilt  beading 
or  moulding.  This  snuffbox  was  sent  by  Count  Rostopchin, 
Governor  of  Moscow,  to  Arthur  Young  with  a  letter  dated 
Woronovo,  June  18th,  1804;  and  how  it  reached  him  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his  diary  : — 

^^Octohev  17,  1804,  Bradfidd.^^lr.  Imirenove  came  last 
night  to  dinner,  with  Count  Rostopchin's  snuffbox.  It  is  turned 
in  his  own  oak,  lined  with  gold,  and  has  a  tablet  containing  the 
representation  of  a  building  dedicated  to  me ;  the  inscription, 
in  Russian,  *  A  pupil  to  his  master,'  set  round  with  sixty-six 
diamonds.     Query  ?     Should  not  such  toys  be  turned  into  money 
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and  giveu  to  the  poor  ?   He  was  Prime  Minister,  and  bas  oOfiOOl. 
English  money  per  annum." 

Arthur  Young's  earliest  contribution  to  agricultural  litera- 
ture was  made  a  year  after  he  commenced  farming,  and  appeared, 
as  letters  in  a  periodical,  with  the  title  of  *'  Museum  Rusticum," 
which  were,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Harte,  the  tutor 
of  ilr.  Stanhope  (Lord  Chesterfeld's  son),  collected  under  the 
head  of  "  Sylvo)*'  as  an  appendix  to  the  new  publication,  The 
Farme7'\s  Leitei's,  17(57. 

In  this  year,  1767,  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  ftrm 
of  three  hundred  acres  at  Samford  Hall  in  Essex.  Finding  it  a 
losing  affair  after  a  five  years'  tenancy,  he  paid  a  farmer  100/. 
to  take  it  off  his  hands,  who  thereupon  realised  a  fortune  on  it. 
But  during  these  five  years. he  engaged  in  various  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  were  carefully  noted,  and  in  1770  they 
were  published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title  of  A  Course 
of  Experimental  Agrkulhire.  Young  was  also  then  engaged 
in  writing  his  Folitical  Essa^ijs,  which  were  not,  however,  pub- 
lished until  1772.  Subsequently,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a 
Suffolk  bailiff,  he  took  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Hertford- 
shire. Master  and  man  wore  both  deceived  by  forming  their 
opinion  of  its  quality  on  a  view  made  in  a  very  favourable 
season.  This  enterprise  was  more  discouraging  than  that  at 
Samford  Hall  had  been.  "  I  know  not  what  epithet"  (Arthur 
Young  says)  "  to  give  this  soil.  Sterility  falls  short  of  the 
idea — a  hungry  vitriolic  gi-avel.  I  occupied  for  nine  years. the 
jaws  of  a  wolf,  A  nabob's  fortune  would  sink  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  good  arable  crops  upon  any  extent  in  such  a  country. 
...  I  hardly  wonder  at  a  losing  account  after  fate  had  fixed 
me  upon  land  calculated  to  swallow  without  return  all  that 
folly  or  imprudence  could  bestow  upon  it." 

In  1773  Airthur  Young  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  in  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  the  meeting-room  of  the  Society,  on  the  wall  behind  the 
chair,  is  a  cartoon  (by  Sir  James  Barry,  R.A.)  in  which  he  is 
represented  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  as  receiving  a  medal 
from  Lord  Romney,  the  President  of  the  Society ;  and  the  annals 
of  the  Society  show  that  he  received  no  less  than  three  of  these 
gold  medals  and  one  of  silver  for  his  achievements  in  practical 
agriculture. 

About  this  time,  in  order  to  increase  his  limited  means,  he 
undertook  lo  report  the  debates  in  Parliament  for  the  Morning 
Post.  During  several  years,  after  these  weekly  labours  he 
walked  each  Saturday  evening  to  his  farm  at  North  Mimms, 
seventeen  miles  from  Ljondon,  returning  every  Monday  morn 
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ing.  "  I  worked,"  he  says,  "  more  like  a  coal-heaver,  though 
without  his  reward,  than  a  man  acting  on  a  predominant 
impulse." 

He  has,  however,  left  a  memorandum  which  states  that 
between  1766  and  1775  he  received  for  his  works  3,000Z.  In 
this  nine  years'  interval,  moreover,  some  of  his  most  famous  works 
were  published,  such  as  The  Farmers  Letters ;  The  Souihem,  ilie 
NortherUj  and  the  Eastern  Tours ;  Political  Arithmetic ;  and  Pro- 
posals  for  Numbering  the  People,  as  well  as  Political  Essays  con^ 
ceming  the  Present  State  of  the  British  Empire.  He  told  Dr. 
Paris  that  by  far  the  most  useful  feature  of  his  Tours  was  the 
practical  information  they  gave  on  the  important  subject  of 
correct  courses  of  crops,  on  which  all  preceding  writers  had  been 
silent. 

In  his  Political  Arithmetic,  1774,  which  was  soon  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages,  Arthur  Young  remarks,  on  the 
general  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  and  still  the  existence 
of  large  tracts  under  culture  inferior  to  that  of  other  parts  j  he 
thinks  this  must  convince  every  spectator  of  the  importance  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good.  It  was  this  idea 
which  urged  him  to  undertake  the  Tours.  He  says  the  improve- 
ments wanting  are  "  the  spreading  of  knowledge  of  good  couraes 
of  crops  so  as  utterly  to  banish  fallows,  which  is  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  turnips,  beans,  peas,  tare's,  clover,  &c.,  as 
preparations  for  white  corn ;  covered  drains ;  manuring  with 
marl,  chalk,  and  clay ;  watering  meadows ;  the  culture  of  carrots, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  saintfoin,  and  lucerne;  performing  works 
of  tillage  with  no  more  cattle  than  necessary ;  the  use  of  oxen 
in  harness  ;  an  almost  general  reform  in  implements  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drill  husbandry  for  beans ;  and  the  culture  of 
madder-wood,  liquorice,  hemp,  and  flax  on  suitable  lands."  But 
above  these  and  all  other  circumstances  he  names  the  bringing 
into  culture  of  the  waste  lands. 

In  1776  and  1777,  assisted  by  letters  of  introduction  from 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Burke,  he  made  his  tour  of  Ireland. 
Landing  at  Dublin,  he  was  received  by  Col.  Burke  (afterwards 
Lord  Conyngham),  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Harcourt,  then  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  who  carried  him  to  his  Excellency's  villa  at  St. 
Woolstan  and  made  arrangements  for  his  tour. 

From  1777  to  1779  he  remained  in  Ireland,  acting  as  agent 
to  Lord  Kingsbury.  In  this  way,  and  with  these  advantages,  he 
collected  the  material  for  his  work  produced  under  the  title  of 
The  Tour  in  Ireland,  with  the  general  observations  on  the 
present  state  of  that  kingdom  made  in  the  years  1776,  1777, 
1778,  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1779, 
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It  was  at  Lord  Shelburae'a  house  he  became  intimate  with^ 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  so  acquired  a  taste  for  pneumatic  chemistry.- 
In  his  forcible  and  witty  mode  of  expressing  himself  he  says,  "  I 
have  been  engaged  in  examining  air,  to  be  sure — I  have  been, 
washing  fixed  air  and  hanging  it  out  to  dr}\" 

He  was  now  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  learned  Societies  of  Dublin,  York,  and  Manchester, 
the  Economical  Society  of  Berne,  the  Palatine  Academy  of 
Agriculture  at  Mannheim,  and  the  Physical  Society  of  Zurich. 
His  literary  ability  and  authority  as  an  agricultural  observer, 
and  critic  were  universally  acknowledged.  Still  he  was  wholly, 
unable  ta  turn  his  extensive  knowledge  to  profitable  account, 
even  on  the  very  limited  area  of  a  handred-acre  farm.  Pro-, 
bably  his  imagination,  acted  on  by  the  varied  lights  in  which 
agriculture  in  many  countries  came  under  his  notice,  outran^ 
his  means  and  power  for  ^effective  administration  and  unfitted 
him  for  plodding  processes  and  the  monotonous  routine  o^ 
business,  for  the  neglect  of  which  nothing  compensates  wheret 
the  end  is  money  profit.  If  it  be  true  that  he  who  would  make 
farming  pay  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  business  of 
small  economies,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  maiv 
as  Arthur  Young  entirely  failed  in  the  occupation.  He  cared 
for  none  of  these  things. 

His  vivacity,  his  buoyant  spirit,  the  sort  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility that  ever  kept  him  on  the  move,  his  eagerness  to  study 
new  methods  and  to  compare  new  things  with  old,  the  ardour 
with  which  he  demolished  antiquated  prejudices  and  practices 
and  insisted  on  substituting  methods  and  doctrines  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  gospel  of  centuries,  his  love  of  gaiety  and 
bright  society,  his  very  converse  with  men  of  science  and  states-: 
men,  themselves  far  ahead  of  the  times,  unfitted  him  for  the 
cautious  and  monotonous  undertakings  of  a  practical  farmer. 
And  still,  his  life  for  a  time  and  his  occupation  being  that 
of  a  farmer,  he  had  been  forced  into  their  circumstances,  had 
shared  their  difficulties,  had  felt  the  effect  of  the  obstacles 
which  legislation  and  old  customs  placed  in  their  paths,  inspiring 
him  with  a  burning  zeal  for  measures  of  reform.  Thus  we  hear 
without  surprise  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  collecting  the  seed  by  his  own 
hand  and  sowing  it.  It  was  Arthur  YoUng  who  brought  more 
especially  into  notice  among  the  grasses  cocksfoot  and  crested 
dogstail,  and  who  laid  such  stress  on  scientific  courses  in  hus- 
bandry. .  Very  early  in  life,  during  his  residence  at  Lynn,  his 
time  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  dancing  and  reading ; 
and  so,  being  possessed  of  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of 
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personal  attractions,  he  was  a  welcome  gufest  at  every  enter- 
tainment. 

An  attack  of  haamorrhage  from  the  lungs  caused  him  to  stay 
at  Bath  for  a  time  in  1761,  and  on©  can  understand  how  joyously 
he  would  have  entered  into  the  round  of  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  which  that  city  was  then  the  centre.  But  even  there  his 
skill  as  a  chess-player  gave  proof  of  the  reflective  and  studious 
order  of  his  nature. 

We  have  an  amusing  picture  left  us  of  Arthur  Young  in 
early  life,  by  a  clever  and  vivacious  young  lady — one  among  his 
numerous  admirers. 

It  was  headed  as  she  wrote  it,  "  My  own  portrait,'*  and  her 
manuscript  is  endorsed  in  Arthur  Young's  own  handwriting, 
*«  Peggy's  wit :  her  portrait  of  me,  supposed  by  myself."  Thus 
it  runs : —  * 

"I  came  into  the  world  a  fine  thriving  boy,  and  thus  gave 
an  early  promise  of  becoming  in  due  time  what  is  called  a 
proper-looking,  handsome  man — such,  at  least,  my  glass  told 
me— and  I  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it  as  a  flatterer. 
My  height  was  above  the  middling  stature,  being  about  five  feet 
ten,  the  then  standard  of  perfection ;  but,  as  an  act  of  degenera- 
tion has  since  taken  place,  what  would  now  be  condemned  as 
gigantic,  put  of  nature,  horrid.  There  was,  however,  something 
in  my  air  and  figure  imiiosani  and  sufficiently  attractive  to  secure 
as  much  of  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  part  of  the  creation  I 
most  worshipped  as  was  necessary  to  feed  and  satisfy  my 
amour  propre.  My  eyes  were  of  the  hawk  kind,  Piercers, 
looking  into  and  through  the  thoughts  of  men  and  the 
hearts  of  women ;  a  nose  somewhat  long,  perhaps,  but  of  an 
aquiline  form,  and  in  good  harmony  with  its  companions  the 
mouth  and  chin  ;  the  general  outline  or  contour  of  the  face  not 
bad;  my  countenance,  'the  index  of  the  mind,'  full  of  fire,  of 
animation,  of  expression  ;  and  if  my  smiles  were  pleasing  my 
frowns  were  horrible. 

**  So  much  for  my  exterior,  and  now  a  few  words  to  give  ray 
character. 

*-Bbld,  ardent,  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  and  gentle,  it  was 
difficult  to  dissect  or  analyse  any  part  of  it;  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  had  so  whimsically  blended  themselves  in  aid  of  thfe  whole, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  dissolve  the  union,  although  the 
first  upon  most  occasions  asserted  its  superiority.  All  that  my 
mind  fixed  upon  it  grasped.  My  energies  were  not  to  be  con- 
trolled ;  they  burst  the  bonds  of  difficulty  and  opinion  ;  •  what  I 
chose  to  be  I  tvas.  I  quitted  my  study  only  to  take  the  field. 
It  was  my  passion,  my  pursuit ;  but,  far  from  straightening  my 
scythe  into  ^  swcrcl,  I  bent  my  sword  into  a  eickle. 
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"  I  iavoked  Ceres.  I  hailed  her  as  my  goddess.  I  sacrificed 
at  her  shriDe.  She  smiled.  I  succeeded.  My  ambition  now 
monnted  aloft,  now  tore  up  the  earth ;  I  became  the  ploughshare 
of  Great  Britain,  and  if  harrowed  by  Envy  in  the  end  was  rolled 
smooth  by  Fame.  The  exuberance  of  my  knowledge  burst  forth 
in  annals  inscribed  to  my  goddess ;  my  discoveries  gained  me 
applause,  my  experiments  admiration  and  wonder.  I  dibbled 
wheat.  I  scalded  hogs.  I  yoked  asses.  I  animated  oats,  and 
measured  counties  as  other  men  measure  tapes ! 

**  My  temper  was  sweetly  mutable,  now  grave,  now  gay  ;  not 
an  iota  of  sans  souci  about  me.  Apathy  I  abhorred.  Enthusiasm 
I  adored,  no  matter  how  she  assailed  me;  assume  what  shape 
she  would,  she  was  my  idol  still,  and  whether  I  toiled  for  Church 
and  State,  whether  I  was  at  the  feet  of  my  mistress  or  scraping 
my  own  at  her  door,  all,  all  was  with  enthusiasm  !  And  now, 
my  fair  and  partial  friends,  such  as  I  am,  behold  me.  My  wild 
oats  are  sown  ;  no  dibbling  here,  but  dash,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  Should  a  few  weeds  of 
still  lurking  vanity  spring  up,  out  with  them  ;  tear  them  up  by 
the  roots,  lest  they  overrun  the  canvas  and  destroy  the  likeness 
of  the  original." 

The  Annals  of  AgricuUure  consisted  of  articles  and  papers 
entrusted  to  Arthur  Young  as  editor  for  publication,  while 
some  were  from  his  own  pen.  Among  thoce  contributing  was 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  who,  writing  under 
the  sobriquet  of  Ralph  Robinson,  sent  a  description  of  Mr. 
Ducket's  farm  at  Petersham.  The  King  thanked  Arthur  Young 
on  the  terrace  at  Windsor  Castle  for  the  pleasure  he  received 
in  reading  the  Annals ;  upon  which  the  Queen  observed  that 
her  Majesty  never  travelled  without  a  volume  of  the  Annals 
in  the  carriage.     The  first  volume  was  published  in  1784. 

In  1787  he  received  from  Mons.  Lazouski  at  Paris,  who  had 
formerly  accompanied  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  to 
England  in  order  to  derive  the  benefit  of  Arthur  Youngs 
instruction,  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the  Count  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld in  a  tour  to  the  Pyrenees.  This,  Arthur  Young  says, 
touched  a  string  tremulous  to  vibrate.  He  had  indeed,  for  some 
time,  been  anxious  for  an.  opportunity  of  visiting  France.  He 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  tour,  returning  to  England  in  the 
winter  in  order  that  on  behalf  of  Sufiblk  he  might  oppose  the  Wool 
Bill,  just  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks  acted  for  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
Their  view  was,  and  no  doubt  a  correct  one,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  were  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  wool-growers, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  revenue,  were  framed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  and  were  at  variance 
with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.    He  so  far  succeeded 
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that  he  was  burnt  in  eflSgy  at  Norwich,  and  for  this  honour 
was  congratulated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  the  following  July 
he  made  his  second  journey,  with  no  companion,  through  France. 
It  was  on  horseback,  and  though  his  mare  fell  blind  he  perse- 
vered, travelled  with  her  1,700  miles,  and  brought  her  back  to 
end  her  days  at  Bradfield.  The  third  tour  in  France  was  carried 
out  in  1789  in  a  horse  chaise. 

Between  the  commencement  of  the  first  and  the  completion 
of  the  third  tour,  events  having  the  most  momentous  conse-: 
quences,  some  fulfilled,  some  to  come,  startled  Europe  and  the 
world.  In  Arthur  Young's  first  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  peasantry,  and  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  seigneurs,  he  found  ample  justification  for  the  revolt  of 
dependence ;  but  the  completeness  of  the  Eevolution,  the  unre- 
lenting severity  of  the  revenge,  turned  the  apologiser  into  the 
denouncer,  and  carried  him  over  to  the  other  side.  And  so  we 
find  him  in  1 793  bringing  out  The  Example  of  France  a  Warning 
io  Britain.  Votes  of  thanks  such  as  never  had  greeted  his 
agricultural  books  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Accusations  of  inconsistency,  however,  accompanied  these  com- 
pliments, the  hot  compliments  of  political  impulse.  We  have  bis 
defence. in  his  own  words: — "  The  Revolution  before  August  10 
was  as  different  from  the  Revolution  after  that  day  as  light  fron\ 
darkness;  as  clearly  distinct  on  principle  and  pi*actice  as 
liberty  and  slavery.  For  the  same  man,  therefore,  to  approve 
of  both,  he  must  either  be  uncandid  or  changeable ;  uncandid 
in  his  approbation  before  that  period,  changeable  in  his 
approbation  after  it."  It  was  in  this  political  pamphlet  that 
he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  horse  militia  (a  force  after- 
wards called  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry),  "  a  militia  rank  and  file 
of  property."  He  speaks  of  '*  the  necessity  of  property  securing 
itself  by  being  armed  in  a  militia,"  ^'a  regiment  of  a  thousand 
cavalry  in  eveiy  county  of  moderate  extent,  just  disciplined 
enough  to  obey  orders  and  keep  their  ranks."  Effect  having 
been  given  to  these  recommendations,  he  enrolled  himself  without 
delay  as  a  private  in  a  corps  established  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
under  Lord  Broome,  afterwards  Marquis  Comwallis. 

Shortly  aftier  this  he  bought  4,400  acres  of  waste  in  York- 
shire, to  give  practical  illustration,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  his 
views  and  opinions  on  the  advantage  of  such  an  enterprise  in 
the  reclamation  of  waste. 

In  1793,  however.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  exertions  were 
rewarded  by  the.  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Young  was  so  convinced  of  the  fruitlessnesa  of  these  efforts  that 
he  backed  his  opinion  with  a  bet— T/te  Annals  of  Agriculture 
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ftgainst  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  On  Sinclair 
informing  him  that  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Pitt  he  might  expect  to  lose,  and  had  tetter  send  his 
books  to  the  binder,  Young  wrote  as  follows  : — "  You  are  going 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  I  am  to  lose  the  wager ;  when  you  come  from 
Mr.  Pitt  I  shall  have  won  it.  Pray  don't  give  Ministers  more 
credit  than  they  deserve.  In  manufactures  and  commerce  you 
may  bet  securely,  but  they  never  did  and  never  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  plough.  Your  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  in 
the  moon.  If  on  earth  remember  I  am  to  be  the  Secretary." 
His  bet  was  lost ;  Sir  John  Sinclair  became  the  first  President, 
with  Young  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  at  a  salary  of  400/. 
a  year  ^  and  a  house  found.  The  Board  was  established,  with 
the  King  for  its  founder  and  patron. 

In  the  following  year  he  engaged  with  this  Board  to  draw  up 
the  County  Reports,  and  he  furnished  those  for  the  counties  of 
Suflfolk,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Essex,  Oxford,  as  well  as  a 
general  report  on  enclosures.  In  1796  he  paid  Mr.  Burke 
a  visit  at  Beaconsfield. 

In  1808  a  great  calamity  befell  him  in  his  sight  failing 
from  cataract,  and  his  misery  was  aggravated  by  an  attack  of 
stone.  These  two  diseases,  blindness  and  stone,  were  the  two  of 
which  during  life  he  had  always  had  the  greatest  horror.  Still 
he  rose  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  his  diary  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  religious  spirit  in  which  he  combated  the  evil 
propensities  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  record  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  phases  of  a  very  remarkable  life ;  but 
these  spiritual  struggles  are  not  matters  for  public  observation. 

The  letters  from  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  to 
Arthur  Young,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  published  in  London  in  1801, 
commenced  in  August  1786.  Washington,  writing  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  August  1791,  signs  himself  "George 
Washington."  On  September  24, 1791,  he  writes  from  York 
Town,  Pennsylvania,  and  signs  "  The  President  of  the  United 
States." 

His  letters,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  December  12,  1793, 
are  those  of  a  practical  farmer  and  improver,  though  Washing- 


*  AmoDgst  the  curiosities  preserved  in  Ihe  house  of  the  Koyal  Agricullural 
Society  is  the  pass-book,  from  the  year  1793  to  1804,  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  bankiDg  fiim  of  Pjbus,  CaU,  Grant  Be  Hale— subsequently 
merged  in  Berries,  Farquhar.  &  Co.  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Board 
were  not  very  numerous,  as  one  pafs-tcok  of  ordinary  size  sufBccd  for  eleven 
years.  It  appears  from  this  record  that  Arthur  Young's  f  alary  of  iOOl.  a  year 
was  paid  half-yearly  in  March  and  September  from  17P4  to  18C0,  and  after- 
wards quarterly  at  the  usual  periods. — E.  C« 
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ton  says  lie  never  possessed  muck  skill  in  the  art,  which  had 
been  among  the  most  favourite  amusements  of  his  life.  He 
describes  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  as  unproductive 
to  the  practitioners  and  ruinous  to  the  landowners  (a  condition 
of  things  not  yet  much  improved),  and  he  embraces  with  avidity 
Youngs  offer  to  supply  him  with  "men,  cattle,  tools,  seeds, 
or  anything  else  that  may  add  to  my  rural  amusements." 
Young  suggested  the  publication  of  extracts  from  the  Washing- 
ton correspondence  in  The  Animh  ]  to  this  the  President  replies, 
*'  I  am  afraid  it  might  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  piece  of  ostenta- 
tion if  my  name  should  appear  in  the  work.  ...  I  wish  most 
devoutly  to  glide  silently  and  unnoticed  through  the  remainder 
of  my  life."     (December  4,  1788.) 

In  1808,  when  the  loss  of  sight  rendered  his  services  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  unavailable,  Young  received  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Board  in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal  for  long  and 
faithful  service  to  agriculture ;  and  now,  though  his  digestion 
became  disordered  and  his  sight  was  gone,  he  heard  the  different 
ne^  works  read  to  him,  and  he  engaged  in  the  preparation  for 
the  press  of  an  enormous  work  on  the  elements  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  containing  experiments  and  observations  made 
during  fifty  years.  A  condensed  manuscript  transcription  was 
prepared,  in  ten  volumes,  by  Mr.  Walpole  de  St.  Croix,  who  with 
his  brother  is  buried  in  Bradfield  Churchyard. 

In  the  preface  to  tliis  great  unpublished  work  Young  says  : 
"  I  cannot  but  esteem  the  period  in  which  I  have  farmed  and 
given  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  husbandry,  extending  to 
half  a  century,  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  in  the  progress  of 
that  art.  The  gentlemen  who  then  practised  agriculture  with 
attention  were  unknown  to  each  other  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
respective  districts ;  the  taste  itself  was  but  in  its  infancy,  nor 
was  much  public  attention  excited  till  I  published  the  Southern, 
Northern,  and  Ecufem  Tours,  works  which  at  that  time  were  very 
generally  read.  Since  then  the  fashion  of  agriculture  has  been 
rapidly  establishing  itself,  and  haa  done  more  to  enrich  the 
kingdom  and  build  its  prosperity  on  a  sound  basis  than  perhaps 
all  other  causes  put  together.  This  noble  spirit  of  individuals 
may  be  said  to  have  done  the  whole ;  for  it  is  within  this  period 
that  the  political  economy  of  the  legislation  changed  its  system. 
The  commercial  system  became  predominant  in  Parliament,  and 
gradually  gave  such  a  preponderance  to  the  profit  of  trading 
capital  as  greatly  to  retard  investments  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  operation  of  such  a  manifest 
evil,  husbandry  has  upon  the  whole  made  great  progress,  which 
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I  attribuCe  to  nb  cause  so  much  as  that  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  such  a  multitude  of  enlightened  minds,  diffusing  knowledge 
among  their  tenantry  and  animating  with  rural  energy  all 
cultivators  of  the  earth." 

At  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  his  course  was  run,  and  he 
died  in  London  on  April  12,  1820.  Buried  at  Bradfield,  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  son 
makes  a  truthful  reference  to  his  character  in  these  words : — 
^<  In  agriculture  and  political  economy  pre-eminent ;  distinguished 
for  publick  virtue,  private  worth,  and  the  strict  performance  of 
every  moral  daty;  above  all  a  faithful  but  humble  disciple  of 
that  blessed  Redeemer  on  whose  atoning  blood  alone  he  relied 
for  salvation. 

'^  His  natural  genius,  cultivated  talents,  and  benevolent  exer- 
tions we're  disinterestedly  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  statistical,  commercial,  moral,  and  religious  interests 
of  his  country." 

A  memoir  of  his  life,  thus  brought  down  to  the  grave  of 
Arthur  Young,  still  requires  some  mention  to  be  added  of  his 
writings,  especially  such  as  relate  to  Agriculture.  Of  his  IWrs, 
the  Southern  Tour  of  six  weeks  was  the  first  published,  in  the 
form  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  In  the  introduction  the  writer 
says,  "  This  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  England  to  lay 
any  account  of  her,  agriculture,  taken  on  the  spot,  before  the 
public  ; "  the  design  being  to  display  the  real  riches  of  the 
country ;  to  discover  the  rental,  value,  stock  in  husbandry, 
labour,  prices,  &c.,  of  the  kingdom;  to  bring  local  practices, 
which  are  found  highly  advantageous,  into  general  notice,  so 
that  /'  the  farmers  in  one  place  should  grow  rich  by  methods 
which  would  enrich  their  brethren  in  another,  but  rem^rin  quite 
.unknown."  His  view  is  that  the  country  abounds  in  gentlemen 
farmers  whose  ideas  are  more  enlarged,  and  whose  practice  is 
founded  less  on  prejudice  than  is  the  case  with  the  common 
farmery,  upon  which  class  he  is  somewhat  unfairly  severe.  He 
gDes  on  :  "  AU  the  well-known  capital  strokes  of  husbandry  are 
traced  accurately  to  gentlemen.  From  whence  comes  the  intro- 
duction of  turnips  in. England?  But  from  Tull.  Who  intro- 
duced clpver  ?  But  Sir  Eichard  "Weston.  Marling  in  Norfolk  is 
owing  to  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Allen."  He  declares,  how- 
ever, that  the  professed  design  of  his  sketches  is  husbandry. 
He  started  from; Wells  towards  Lynn,  moving  "rather  in  a  zig- 
zag manner,  crossing  the  country  more  than  once."  There 
•is   soon   a   minute    description  of   Holkham,   its  plantations, 
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approaches,  the  architecture  and  arrangement  of  the  hall,  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms. 

In  examining  the  pictures  he  says  he  will  rely  on  his  readers' 
candour,  and  express  to  them  nothing  but  his  own  feelings. 
He  will  not  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  common  fame.  Excel- 
lent sense.  So,  therefore,  without  more  ado,  he  proceeds  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  works  of  the  great  masters  as  he  took 
them  in  order.  P.  Cortona's  "  Jacob  and  Esau  "  he  declares 
*'  dark  and  disagreeable."  Of  Rubens's  "  Flight  into  Egypt "  his 
description  is,  "  A  good  picture,  but  the  figures  disagreeable, 
especially  Mary's,  who  is  a  female  mountain.  The  drawing 
appears  to  be  bad."  One  wonders  what  was  left  to  make  of  it 
"  a  good  picture."  Claude  Lorraine,  **  Pegasus,'*  "  Argus," 
"  Apollo  keeping  Sheep,"  and  so  on. 

In  Norfolk  iarms  are  large,  rents  low,  though  the  large 
farmers,  paying  from  300Z.  to  900/.  a  year,  make  a  great  secret 
of  their  rents.  He  thinks,  however,  they  run  from  2s.  6d.  to  6*. 
an  acre.  Marl  is  the  great  foundation  of  their  wealth,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  100  loads  per  acre,  costing  25.«».  for  digging  and  30.s\ 
for  hauling.  The  crop  after  this,  four  quarters  of  wheat  and  five 
of  barley.  The  turnips  are  fed  off  with  sheep,  and  the  surplus 
is  expended  in  fatting  Scotch  cattle  by  stall-feeding.  Where 
the  marl  is  worn  out  the  farmers  have  "  latterly  got  into  a 
method  of  manuring  with  oil-cakes  for  their  winter  corn,  which 
they  import  from  Holland  and  spread  on  their  fields,  at  the 
expense  of  about  155.  an  acre."  Wheat  he  prices  at  30s.,  barley 
at  16s.,  oats  at  12s.,  peas  at  24s.  per  quarter.  He  did  not  find 
a  sprig  of  lucerne  on  the  fields  of  a  common  farmer. 

Labourers  Is.  a  day  in  winter.  Is.  2d.  in  spring.  In  harvest 
21.  12s.  6(i.  or  3L  for  the  harvest,  besides  meat,  drink,  and 
lodging.  It  lasts  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Turnip-hoeing 
3s.  first  time,  2s.  second.  Bread  2d.,  butter  6d.,  mutton  4cJ., 
beef  4d.,  veal  3 Jd.,  candles  7d.  per  lb. 

The  road  into  Bury  lies  for  some  miles  over  a  wild  heath, 
overrun  with  bushes,  whins,  and  brake,  but  with  a  soil  which 
"  would  if  cultivated  produce  corn  in  plenty." 

The  tour  was  continued  through  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
Glamorganshire.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  is 
taken  up  with  descriptions  of  the  most  famous  family  seats  and 
their  contents.  He  even  devotes  several  pages  to  a  description 
of  Northumberland  House  in  London.  The  village  industries 
are  not  forgotten,  but  very  carefully  recorded;  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  the  causes  influencing  prices,  and  a  variety  of  observa- 
tions of  value  to  the  political  economist  or  historian. 
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It  is  the  variety  of  subjects  so  graphically  dealt  with  that 
gives  the  book  all  the  charm  one  finds  in  travelling  through  a 
new  country.  The  whole  scene  and  economy  of  rural  life  are 
opened  out,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  relieved  by  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  author  describes  the  pursuits  of  the  people, 
their  homes  and  industries,  with  the  features  of  the  country 
modified  and  marked  by  the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  the 
residences  and  conspicuous  improvements  of  the  landowners. 

The  three  Tours,  South  ei-n.  Northern,  and  Eastern,  were 
translated  into  Bussian  by  the  express  command  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  at  the  same  time  sent  several  young  Rus- 
sians to  reside  with  the  Bradfield  tenantry  for  instniction  in 
English  agriculture.  Prince  Potemkin  afterwards  sent  two  of 
his  own  young  men  for  the  same  purpose,  while  others  came 
from  the  Marquis  La  Fayette. 

The  six  weeks'  tour  produced  such  a  sensation  that  he  was 
pressed  to  visit  other  districts,  and  in  1768  he  started  on  his  six 
months'  Northern  tour,  which  appeared  in  four  volumes,  "  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  population  in  seveml  counties  of  this  kingdom."  In 
ibe  preface  he  says  that  private  business  carrying  him  into  the 
South  of  Wales  gave  birth  to  the  six  weeks'  tour,  which  he  wrote 
chiefly  for  amusement  on  the  road,  not  being  sensible  that  the 
papers  might  be  of  use  till  he  "  sat  down  to  consider  them." 

Before  commencing  his  new  journey  he  advertised  his  inten- 
tions in  the  London  papers,  requesting  such  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  farmers,  and  others  as  were  acquainted  with  any  parti- 
cular improvements,  &c.,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  counties  to 
^ve  him  information,  with  exact  directions  to  the  places  where 
such  improvements  are  carried  on. 

The  eflect  of  this  intimation  did  not  come  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions, but,  he  adds,  "unremitted  industry  made  some  amends  for 
the  want  of  better  advantages,  and  the  loss  of  such  intelligence 
as  gentlemen  alone  can  give  was  compensated  by  application  to 
farmers."  Spending,  however,  the  race  week  in  the  city  of 
York  brought  him  the  acquaintance  of  several  gentlemen  famous 
for  their  love  of  agriculture  and  the  uncommon  spirit  with  which 
they  practised  it,  who  received  him  with  much  politeness  and 
inmished  him  with  intelligence  which  proved  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work.  This  tour,  he  adds,  **  is  useful  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  my  authorities.  Common  farmers  have  given 
me  very  sensible  accounts  of  common  practices,  but  few  of  them 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  an  undertaking."  Some  were 
jealons,  none  try  experiments,  but  in  all  these  points  he  declares 
that  he  '*  found  many  gentlemen  extremely  satisfactory/' 
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He  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  introduction  of 
so  many  descriptions  of  houses,  paintings,  parks,  lakes,  &c. 
Though  having  little  to  do  with  agricaltnre,  there  is,  he  insists, 
nevertheless,  a  utility  in  their  being  known ;  and  they  exhibit 
productions  that  speak  a  wealth,  a  refinement,  a  taste,  which 
only  great  and  luxurious  nations  can  know.  For  many  hundred 
miles  he  complains  that  he  had  nothing  but  provincial  weights 
and  measures,  all  having  to  b3  reduced  to  the  common  standard. 
His  business  was  likewise  bo  v.-^ry  unusual  that  some  art  was 
requisite  to  obtain  information.  A  profusion  of  outlay  was 
necessary  to  gain  his  ends,  and  he  declares  he  was  forced  to 
make  more  than  one  honest  farmer  drunk  before  ho  could  get 
sober,  unprejudiced  intelligence.  Some  he  suspected  of  hoaxing 
him,  but  he  always  on  such  occasions  repeated  his  inquiries  till 
he  gained  the  truth.  In  giving  a  list  of  those  who  assisted  him 
he  says  no  apology  is  wanting  for  joining  peers  with  farmers  in 
the  same  page  ;  adding,  *'  He  who  is  the  best  farmer  is  with  me 
the  greatest  man."  lie  covered  above  2,500  miles  in  this  tour. 
Young  was  no  friend  to  the  fox-hunter,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing, from  vol.  v.,  p.  32,  of  tlie  Aay^als  of  Agriculture: 

But  as  leaping  impracticable  ditches  is  a  part  of  the  glory  of  a  fox-hunter, 
should  that  agrei^ablo  friend  to  the  farmer  unfortunately  cross  the  ground, 
it  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  those  divisions  that  are  trampled  struck 
out  of  the  experiment- for  tbe  yenr.  The  same  attention  must  be  usad  if 
other  noxious  animals  by  accident  break  in. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  detailed  information 
the  work  conveys.  As  in  all  Arthur  Young's  writings,  he  gives 
the  fullest  information  on  produce,  prices,  provisions,  popula- 
tion, roads,  poor-rates,  wages,  cost  of  labour,  implements,  course 
of  cropping,  and  the  general  chai*acter  of  the  manufactures,  and 
he  remarks  on  the  exodus  of  the  country  population  into  the 
manufacturing  towns,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  noticeable  in 
his  days  as  at  the  present  time,  but  which  he  says  can  be  easily 
explained,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  demand  for  labour 
with  profitable  employment,  should  net  be  checked  or  regretted. 

The  nineteenth  letter  in  the  Northern  Tour  is  devoted  entirely 
to  a  description  of  the  completed  portions  of  the  Duke  of  Bridg- 
water's canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  and  the  projected 
continuation  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool.  He  made  his 
visit  over  the  "  navigation  "  or  canal  in  a  pleasure-boat  drawn 
by  a  horse,  and  is  surprised  that  the  town  of  Manchester  did 
not  then  possess  one  boat  for  the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants. 
**  For  want  of  one,"  he  says, "  yon  may  very  probably  wait  a  day 
or  two."  While  waiting  for  his  boat  he  visited  the  canal  works 
at  Manchester.    There  is  an  excellent  map  of  the  line  of  the 
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canal,  and  the  letter  has  many  illustrations  of  scenes  on  the 
canal  and  the  mechanical  appliances  invented  by  Brindley  for 
its  construction  and  service,  to  which  is  added  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  driving  the  canal  on  the  same  level  into  the  rami- 
fications of  the  Dukes  coal-mines,  and  the  method  of  conveying 
the  coal  in  boats  out  of  the  mine,  whence  they  were  drawn  by 
mules  along  the  canal  to  Manchester. 

He  considers  the  Duke's  scheme  for  carrying  his  canal  for 
500  yards  across  the  Mersey  on  its  way  to  Liverpool,  if  exe- 
cuted, the  greatest  work  that  ever  yet  was  thought  of;  exceed- 
ing the  noblest  works  of  the  Romans  when  masters  of  the  world  ; 
or  the  legendary  tales  even  of  Semiramis  herself.  The  expe- 
rience and  mechanical  power,  however,  now  at  the  disposal  of 
engineers,  with  the  aid  of  abundant  public  capital,  such  as 
Brindley  and  his  Duke  had  not  the  slightest  share  in,  enable 
them  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  sea  way  to  Manchester, 
with  an  extent  of  works  which  from  their  point  of  view  dwarfs 
the  effort  of  the  Duke's  great  engineer,  the  projector  of  the  artifi- 
cial waterways  so  soon  to  open  up  and  develop  the  wealth  of  our 
country.  But  the  genius  of  these  two  men  was  after  all  of  the 
higher  order,  their  conceptions  were  entirely  original  and  lofty, 
and  their  achievements  productive  of  effects  in  the  social  advance 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  application  of  steam  on  railways  mnst 
after  all  be  regarded  as  secondary.  There  were  intellectual 
giants  then  in  our  old  country — Brindley,  Wedgwood,  Watt, 
Bramah,  Priestley,  Smeaton,  Banks,  Adam  Smith,  ^lalthus, 
Howard,  Jenner,  Wesley,  Nelson,  Cook,  Sam.  Johnson,  Bums, 
and  Scott.  The  name  of  Arthur  Young  may  be  fitly  added  to 
the  number  of  the  famous  dead  of  those  days.  Let  those  who 
question  his  title  to  such  a  distinction  study  the  second  part  of 
the  Tour  in  Ireland^  and  the  second  part  of  the  Travels  in 
France,  to  learn  how  far  in  advance  of  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the 
time  Young's  intellect  bore  him,  and  with  what  mastery  of  our 
language  he  could  nnfold  his  vivid  imaginations  to  the  reader. 

The  Eastern  tour  was  made  in  1770  and  published  in  1771 
as  a  Register  of  a  Journey  through  various  Counties  of  the  Kingdom 
to  Enquire  into  the  Staie  of  Agriculture^  etc.  Again  lus  intention  to 
make  this  tour  was  previously  advertised,  and  resulted  in  bis  re- 
ceiving numerous  letters  and  very  important  communications. 
He  had  evidently  been  annoyed  by  the  reviewers  of  his  previous 
writings,  and  says :  '-  A  writer  on  husbandry  should  be  tried  by 
a  jury  of  real  farmers,  instead  of  which  he  often  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  motley  crew  who  endeavour  to  become  important  by  abuse.'' 
He  claims  to  be  qualified  as  a  writer  on  agriculture  by  lua  having 
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pnrsued  it  as  a  calling,  and  takes  some  trouble  to  reply  to  the 
various  objections  raised  against  his  literary  works. 

In  1778  his  Tour  in  Ireland  appeared.  He  had  landed  in 
Dublin  in  June  1776,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  that  town,  to  quote  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Farmers' 
Club  in  April  1882,  he  found  fish  and  poultry  plentiful  and 
cheap,  good  lodgings  almost  as  dear  as  in  London,  with  no  idea 
of  cleaidiness.  He  notices  the  great  improvement  of  grass  land 
made  by  the  application  of  limestone  gi*avel,  the  cutting  of  straw 
into  chaff,  and  the  ploughing  of  fallows  in  autumn.  Ploughing 
is  done  by  oxen,  four  in  a  plough.  The  cottars  give  six  pounds 
an  acre  for  land  dunged  for  potatoes.  At  Slaine  farmers  bum 
their  straw,  for  which  they  deserve  to  be  hanged ;  though 
within  the  last  fifty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  this  same 
practice  was  pursued  by  English  farmers  with  their  loug  stubbles 
left  after  reaping.  Lord  liongford  tells  him  that  the  poor  have 
generally  such  abundance  of  potatoes  as  to  command  a  bellyful ; 
flax  enough  for  all  their  linen  ;  most  of  them  a  cow  or  two ;  all 
of  them  a  pig,  and  numbers  of  poultry;  fuel  in  plenty.  Num- 
bers are  supported  on  lake  fish,  for  which  five  hundred  children 
may  be  seen  fishing  at  the  same  time.  They  spin  wool  enough 
for  their  own  clothes.  Reverse  the  picture.  They  are  ill- 
clothed  ;  accounts  are  kept  with  the  labourers  which  leave  them 
very  little  cash  for  their  year's  services ;  they  lay  hands  on  all 
sorts  of  irons,  hinges,  chains,  locks,  keys ;  gates  are  cut  to  pieces ; 
trees  as  big  as  a  man's  body,  ten  men's  work  to  move,  gone  in  a 
night.  They  bring  up  their  children  to  "hoking"  potatoes 
artfully,  raising  them,  culling  the  best  tubers,  and  then  replanting 
them. 

The  cropping  around  Enniskillen  is  potatoes,  barley,  oats, 
oats,  oats,  and  six  years'  ley.  A  schedule  of  11,000  acres  of 
Lord  Enniskillen's  lands  sho^s  the  rise  of  rents  between  1730 
and  1770  to  be  from  98H.  old  to  3,807Z.  new  rents,  all  within  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  In  Cavan  they  very  commonly  plough 
with  their  horses  drawing  by  the  tail ;  . "  nothing  can  put 
them  beside  it."  The  people  he  finds  in  better  circumstances 
than  twenty  years  back,  and  more  industrious,  though  now  they 
only  work  to  eat.  Live  stock  have  been  improved  by  a  bull 
and  a  tup  bought  of  Mr.  Bakewell.  In  the  Barony  of  Costello 
in  Mayo  there  is  not  a  post-house,  a  market  town,  or  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  There  is  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  Barony  of 
Ennis.  In  Tipperary  the  farms  were  large,  commonly  8,000  or 
4,000  acres,  and  rose  up  to  10,000 ;  the  rent  of  them  was  10,000Z. 
Dancing  is  very  general  among  the  poor ;  dancing  masters  of 
their  own  rank  travel  with  a  blind  piper  or  fiddler  from  cabin 
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to  cabin,  their  pay  6d,  a  quarter.  '^  It  is  an  absolute  system  of 
edacation."  Pigs  and  children  roll  aboat  so  much  alike  that 
you  must  look  twice  before  the  human  face  divine  is  confessed. 
"  I  believe,"  Young  says,  "  there  are  more  pigs  in  Mitchelstown 
than  human  beings,  yet  propagation  is  the  only  trade  that 
flourished  here  for  years.  The  small  tenants  are  uncommon 
masters  of  the  art  of  overcoming  difficulties  by  patience  and  con- 
trivance. The  recompense  for  labour  is  the  means  of  living ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  England  money ,  in  Ireland  land  or  commodi* 
ties.  Lime  is  the  great  manure ;  for  limestone  is  plentiful,  with 
peats  at  hand  for  fuel.  Wool,  on  an  average  of  sixteen  years  to 
1779,  had  made  13^.  8i.  per  sixteen  pounds,  against  ds.  3d.  in 
lincolnshire,  the  sheep  being  better,  the  supply  limited  owing 
to  breaking  up  sheep  walks,  and  the  price  of  spinning  being 
half  what  it  was  in  England.  In  the  common  Irish,  what  struck 
Young  most  was  "  their  vivacity  and  a  great  and  eloquent  volu* 
bility  of  speech ;  one  would  think  they  could  take  snufif  and  talk 
without  tiring  till  doomsday.  Warm  friends  and  revengeful 
enemies,  they  have  such  a  notion  of  honour  that  neither  threat 
nor  reward  would  induce  them  to  betray  the  secret  and  person 
of  ^  man,  though  an  oppressor,  whose  property  they  would 
plunder  without  ceremony.  Hard  drinkers,  and  quarrelsome, 
great  liars,  but  civil,  submissive,  and  obedient." 

The  years  of  Young's  tour  in  France  are  ever  memorable  in 
history.  He  landed  at  Calais,  May  15,  1787.  On  June  17, 
1789,  the  Tiers  Etat,  superseding  the  authority  of  the  States- 
General,  constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly.  Before 
that  year  closed  the  Bastille  had  fallen,  the  property  of  the  clergy 
was  confiscated,  and  the  emigration  of  the  nobility  commenced. 

"  It  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  King.  "  No,  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke 
de  Liancourt,  "it  is  a  revolution."  The  opportunity  for  reform 
has  gone  by  and  the  dreadful  shadow  of  the  guillotine  was  on 
the  point  of  obscuring  the  fading  splendour  of  royalty.  Before 
Young  left  Paris,  January  30,  1790,  he  sees  the  King,  and 
Queen,  and  the  Dauphin  of  France  actual  prisoners  at  the 
Tuileries :  "  the  most  extraordinary  sight,  that  either  French 
or  English  eyes  could  ever  behold  in  Paris." 

After  passing  Payrac  he  meets  many  beggars,  and  notices 
that  all  the  country  girls  and  women  are  without  shoes  or 
stockings  and  the  ploughmen  at  their  work  have  neither  sabots 
noT  feet  to  their  stockings.  It  reminded  him  of  the  misery  of 
Ireland.  On  July  24,  in  Languedoc  all  the  villages  and  towns 
are  alive  with  the  treading  out  of  the  corn.  Great  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules  are  driven  in  a  trot  round  a  centre,  a  woman 
holdbg  the  reins,  and   another  or  a  girl  or  two  with  whips 
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drive  ;   other  parties  are  dressing,  by  IhrowiDg  the  corn  in  the 
air  for  the  wind  to  blow  away  the  chaff. 

In  the  Gironde  he  finds  oxen  ploughing  between  the  rows 
of  vines  (as  is  done  at  this  day),  and  says  it  was  this  opera- 
tion which  gave  Jethro  Tull  the  idea  of  horse-hoeing  com. 
.  About  Montgeron  (Seine-et-Oise)  it  is  all  open  fields  which 
produce  com,  and  partridges  to  eat  it,  for  the  number  is  enor- 
mous— on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds  to  every  two  acres,  and 
more  on  favourite  spots.  He  visits  Madame  du  Pont,  sister  to 
the  Duchess  de  Liancourt,  and  finds,  to  his  surprise,  a  great 
farmer.  *'  A  French  lady  young  enough  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  Paris,  living  in  the  country  and  minding  her 
farm,  was  an  unlooked-for  spectacle.  She  has  probably  more 
lucerne  than  any  other  person  in  Europe — 250  arpents." 

On  October  13  he  is  in  Paris  again,  and  calling  on  Mr.  Cook, 
who  is  "  there  with  his  drill  plough  waiting  for  weather  to  show 
its  performance  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  a  French  idea  improv- 
ing France  by  drilling."  The  finest  thing  he  had  yet  seen  in 
Paris,  Young  says,  is  the  Halle-aux-Bl6s — or  corn-market.  The 
gallery  is  150  yards  round,  the  diameter  as  many  feet ;  it  is 
as  light  as  if  suspended  by  the  fairies.  In  the  ground  area 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  are  stored  and  sold.  In  the  surround- 
ing divisions,  flour  on  wooden  stands. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  visits  Mons.  Lomond,  who  in  electricity 
has  made  a  wonderful  discovery.  **You  write  two  or  three 
words  on  a  paper ;  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room  and  turns  a 
machine  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an 
electrometer  or  small,  fine  pith  ball ;  a  wire  connects  with  a 
similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant  apartment ;  and 
his  wife,  by  remarking  the  corresponding  motions  of  the  ball, 
writes  down  the  words  they  indicate,  from  which,  it  appears, 
he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions."  The  length  of  the  wire 
was  found  to  make  no  difference.  At  Charenton,  near  Paris, 
he  sees  Vilcole  Vet6rinaire  and  the  farm  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture.  At  the  school  there  were  about  100  Slaves  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  every  country  in 
Europe  except  England;  a  strange  exception,  he  remarks,  "  con- 
sidering how  grossly  ignorant  our  farriers  are."  He  finds  the 
farms  in  a  condition  he  had  rather  forget  than  describe. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  at  his  chateau  having  ordered 
his  steward  to  furnish  Young  with  all  the  information  he  needed, 
Young  observes  that  "  at  an  English  nobleman's  there  would 
have  been  three  or  four  farmers  asked  to  meet  me,  who  would 
have  dined  with  the  family  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  first  rank." 
Not  so  in  France;  and  he  adds,  '^The  nobility  in  France  have 
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no  more  idea  of  practising  agriculture  and  making  it  an  object 
of  conversation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  than  of  any  other 
object  most  remote  from  their  habits  and  pursuits." 

On  his  third  journey,  in  1789,  he  finds  on  June  10  ^^that 
everything  conspires  to  render  the  present  period  in  France 
critical ;  the  want  of  bread  is  terrible.  Accounts  arrive  every 
moment  from  the  provinces  of  riots  and  disturbances,  and  calling 
in  the  military. to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  markets;  2Jd.  a 
pound  for  white  bread,  and  2d.  for  the  common  sort  eaten  by 
the  poor,  are  rates  beyond  their  faculties,  and  occasion  great 
misery."  After  being  present  and  consulted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  he  says,  "  I  am  never  present 
at  any  Societies  of  Agriculture,  either  in  France  or  England, 
but  I  am  much  in  doubt  with  myself  whether  they  do  most  good 
or  mischief."  He  seems  to  think  the  perfect  example  of  good 
husbandry  in  the  culture  of  a  large  farm  might  be  more  useful, 
but  then  "  Query,  whether  many  good  cooks  would  not  spoil  a 
good  dish." 

He  looks  for  a  course  of  crops  in  France  in  vain  ;  "  They,  sow 
white  corn  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  succession." 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  he  votes  with  the 
rest  for  the  electing  of  General  Washington  as  honorary  member, 
on  Young's  assurance  that  the  General  was  an  excellent  farmer. 
The  next  day  he  inspects  the  Society's  farm  and  their  prepara- 
tions for  turnips,  and  remarks,  '^  What  a  sad  thing  for  philoso- 
phical husbandmen  that  God  Almighty  created  such  a  thing  as 
conch ! " 

At  Nangis  (Seine-et-Marne),  the  magistrates — such  is  the 
insufficiency  of  food — have  ordered  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  market,  to 
prevent  monopolising  ;  and  he  saw  the  wheat  sold  out  under  this 
regulation,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  drawn  up  before  the  market 
cross  to  prevent  violence. 

In  July  1789  he  meets  at  an  inn  a  seigneur,  his  wife  and 
family,  three  servants  and  an  infant,  escaped  from  his  chateau, 
half  naked,  at  night;  the  family  valued  and  esteemed  by  their 
neighbours,  and  no  oppression  to  provoke  their  enmity.  His  re- 
flection is  that  a  real  system  of  liberty  might  have  been  secured 
without  the  regeneration  of  fire  and  sword,  plunder  and  bloodshed. 

He  urged  Mons.  de  Mirveau,  the  first  chemist  of  France, 
to  apply  his  science  experimentally  to  agriculture.  Mirveau 
chilled  him  by  replying  that  he  had  no  time  for  such  inquiries. 
Thereupon  Young  laid  down  the  maxim  that  in  any  branch  of 
experimental  philosophy  reputation  can  only  be  sustained  by 
experiment.     To  the  truth  of  this  maxim  Rothamsted  bears 
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testimony  in  our  time.  Estates  were  being  given  away  rather 
than  sold,  and  the  metayers  were  so  miserably  poor  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  cultivate  well.  He  says  he  could  have 
Spent  a  month  in  the  Bourbonnois  looking  at  estates  to  be  sold. 
He  heard  there  were  6,000  under  offer  in  France,  and  then  avows 
liis  love  of  a  policy  that  inspires  such  confidence  as  to  gfive  value 
to  land,  and  renders  men  so  comfortable  on  tlieir  estates  as  to 
make  the  sale  of  them  the  last  of  their  ideas.  He  had  serious 
thoughts  of  settling  in  France  in  order  to  farm  there,  but  appre- 
hended he  might  be  purchasing  a  share  in  a  civil  war,  and  his 
ardent  hopes  were  damped  by  a  variable  land  tax,  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  wool.  He  visited  the  once  residence  of 
Olivir  de  Serres,  tl^e  great  parent  of  French  agriculture,  with 
that  sort  of  veneration  ''  which  those  only  can  feel  who  have 
addicted  themselves  strongly  to  some  predominant  pursuit,  and 
find  it  in  such  moments  indulged  in  its  most  exquisite  feelings. 
Two  hundred  years  afker  his  exertions,  let  me  "  (he  says)  **  do 
honour  to  his  memory."  (Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  183,  ed.  1794.) 

With  these  passages  reference  to  the  agricultural  writings 
of  Arthur  Young  must  close.  A  few  remarks,  however,  on  his 
views  as  a  political  economist  (though  again  partly  a  transcrip- 
tion) should  be  added.  They  seem,  whenever  cheap  benevolence 
and  easy  concession  to  noisy  clamour  are  the  fashion,  to  be  of 
special  value  and  importance.  Strength,  Young  says,  depends 
on  nourishment,  and  a  Government  is  rotten  that  strikes  a  palsy 
into  all  the  lower  and  productive  classes  to  favour  those  whose 
only  merit  is  consumption.  He  adds  that  the  wisest  dispensa- 
tion of  money  among  the  poor,  not  earned  by  industry,  always 
creates  a  dependence,  and  consequently  becomes  in  such  a  pro- 
portion the  origin  of  the  evil  that  is  to  be  cured.  For  the  like 
reason  he  considers  hospitals  are  equal  nuisances ;  they  are  at- 
tended by  a  similar  efiect,  and  he  declared  the  amount  of  human 
wretchedness  in  England  to  be  quadrupled  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  poor-rate. 

On  questions  of  home  or  international  trade,  on  commerce, 
on  monopolies,  on  religious  bigotry,  on  class  arrogance  or  igno- 
rance, on  endowed  charities,  on  the  law  of  settlement,  on  taxa- 
tion direct  or  indirect,  on  bounties  and  drawbacks,  he  seems  to 
have  reached  truths  not  so  much  by  slow  reasoning  as  by 
flashes  of  instinct.  He  is  never  pedantic  or  pompous ;  his  sen- 
tences are  full  of  vigour,  and  follow  each  other  page  after  page 
in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable.  Though  best  known 
by  repute  as  an  agriculturist,  he  spent  much  of  his  active  life, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  intimate  with  men  of  genius  and 
position,  who  valued  his  society  and  understood  his  ability ;  and, 
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being  always  diligent  and  eager  to  profit  by  this  intercourse 
and  every  other  access  to  information^  he  has  left  ns,  in  his 
writings,  beyond  their  agricnltnral  scope,  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion, habits,  and  pnrsnits  of  the  people  of  all  classes  in  his  day, 
snch  as  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  English  literature. 

Albert  Pell. 


TAXATION   ON    LAND. 

Ix  view  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  it  seems  that  one  of 
the  questions  afiecting  it  which  needs  a  minute  and  critical 
examination  is  that  relating  to  the  entire  system  of  taxation. 
It  appears  also  from  the  freely  expressed  opinions  at  large 
representative  gatherings  of  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  thorough  inquiry.  Hence,  I. hope 
that  the  few  facts  and  brief  remarks,  which  are  now  submitted, 
may  be  of  some  service.  They  will  by  no  means  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  such  a  many-sided  question,  but  this  is  hardly 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to  convey  to  the 
agricultural  taxpayer,  in  a  manner  that  he  will  best  understand, 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  the  burdens  he  bears  in 
the  matfcer  of  taxation. 

The  Poor  Rate. 

The  most  prominent  charge  upon  land  and  other  forms  of 
real  property  is,  of  course,  the  poor  rate.  In  remote  times  the 
idea  prevailed — and  it  was  put  into  practice — ^that  every  person 
should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  according  to 
his  means.  This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  to 
this  extent,  that  it  became  a  fundamental  feature  in  the  im- 
portant Poor  Law  Act  of  the  43  Eliz.,  that  not  only  every 
occupier  of  real  property  should  contribute,  but  every  inhabitant^ 
and  thus  personal  property,  that  is  to  say  stock  in  trade,  and 
other  like  property  in  the  parish,  was  made  to  bear  its  proper 
share  of  the  burden.  The  principles  of  this  Act  remain  intact 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  very  important  exception  that 
personalty  has  ceased  to  contribute ;  that,  no  matter  how  wealthy 
or  able  to  take  his  share  a  parishioner  may  be,  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  pay  anything  beyond  the  rateable  value  of  the  property 
he  occupies,  which  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  small  house 
assessed  at  a  few  pounds.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1840 
that  personal  property  was  actually  relieved  by  statute  of  its 
liability,  and  its  exemption  is  annually  confirmed  under  the 
Expiring  Laws'  Continuance  Acts. 
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This  redemption  of  personalty  from  its  liability  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  law  which  demands 
serious  consideration  at  the  present  period,  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  fresh  charges  have  been,  time  after  time, 
heaped  upon  what  was  once  a  poor  rate  pure  and  simple,  until 
its  designation  has  become  a  complete  misnomer.  Perhaps  no 
better  reasons  can  be  given  for  introducing  this  reform,  at  the 
expense  of  real  property-holders,  than  those  surmised  in  the 
historical  introduction  to  Castle  on  Rating^  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  either  from  the  difficulty  of  assessing  personal  property, 
or  from  the  still  popular  principle  of  throwing  all  burdens  upon 
land,  a  custom  sprang  up  in  many  parishes  of  not  assessing  this 
class  of  property."  These  remarks  were  made  in  1886,  but 
surely  if  our  resources  enable  us  to  raise  and  collect  taxes  on 
personal  property  for  imperial  purposes,  no  difficulty  need  arise 
for  the  collection  of  local  rates.  It  is  probable  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  well-known  apathy  in  more  prosperous  times  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  respect  of  matters  which  aftected  their 
interests,  this  custom  would  never  have  existed.  1  have  ob- 
served within  the  last  few  years  the  same  want  of  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  farmers  on  the  Assessment  Committees  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  (where  small  towns  are  incorporated  in 
Unions  with  agricultural  parishes),  and  found  that  a  few 
dominant  members,  representing  the  assessment  of  house- 
property,  have  persistently  refused  to  bring  down  the  assess- 
ment of  farms  in  the  Union  to  such  values  as  the  law  directed. 
This  was  in  one  instance  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  letting  value  of  property  under  my 
management,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
landlord's  interests. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  was 
possible  to  prove  that  no  injustice  or  hardship  to  owners  and 
occupiers  of  real  property  existed  by  the  exclusion  of  personal 
property  from  its  share  of  the  burden,  there  yet  remain  to 
be  considered  the  rules  by  which  the  assessments  are  made,  as 
between  the  different  classes  of  occupiers.  Does  the  governing 
principle  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  apportion  the  burden 
fairly  between  occupiers  who  live  upon  their  means  or  earn  in- 
comes from  trade  and  cccupy  houses,  and  the  other  class  of 
occupiers  who  earn  their  living  from  the  land  ?  If  a  fair  appor- 
tionment of  tlie  burden  is  understood  to  mean  that  each  person 
should  pay  according  to  his  means,  the  present  system  is  radically 
wrong,  and  very  unjust.  The  income  of  a  farmer  is  approximately 
estimated,  for  income  tax  purposes,  at  half  the  rent  of  the  land 
he  occupies.     This  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark  for  an  average 
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estimate ;  at  least  it  was  not  so  in  the  more  flourisliing  times. 
A  farmer,  therefore,  who  pays  a  rent  of  300t.  a  year,  may  be 
supposed  to  earn  an  income,  or  a  profit,  of  150Z.  a  year.  What 
does  he  contribute  to  the  poor  rate  ?  He  would  be  rated  (if 
fairly  dealt  with)  at  the  amount  of  his  rent,  less  the  tithe  (if 
any),  and  the  statutory  deductions  for  repairs,  &c.,  which  total  up 
usually  to  about  10  per  cent.  If  the  tithe  was  redeemed  he 
would  not  be  so  fortunate ;  but  presuming  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  net  rateable  value  of  the  farm  would  be  about  200Z. 
The  rate  in  the  pound  naturally  varies  according  to  locality,  and 
an  estimate  of  2«.  6c2.  for  the  year  is  a  low  average.  A  farmer, 
therefore,  earning  150/.  a  year,  would  contribute  25Z.  a  year  to 
the  poor  rate. 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  the  case  of  persons  of  independent 
means,  and  with  village  tradesmen  of  various  kinds,  innkeepers 
and  others,  earning  incomes  of  150Z.  a  year,  numerous  examples 
of  which  will  occur  to  anyone.  Such  persons  would  occupy 
houses  and  premises  rented  at,  say,  from  20Z.  to  35/.  a  year,  or 
on  the  average  28/.,  and  be  rated  at  about  24/.,  which  sum  at 
2*.  6d.  in  the  pound  would  give  3/.  as  their  annual  contribution 
to  the  rate.  Under  the  existing  law,  therefore,  a  farmer  pays 
to  the  poor  rate  about  eight  times  as  much  as  private  residents 
or  tradesmen  earning  similar  incomes. 

Other  examples  might  be  given  by  comparing  the  incomes  of 
larger  farmers  with  those  of  professional  men,  or  smaller  ones  with 
artisans,  with  a  like  result ;  but  the  one  adduced  is  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  present  system.  There  is,  however,  a  curious 
result  in  the  case  of  the  assessment  of  clergymen's  incomes,  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  professional  men.  If  a  rector, 
whose  income  is  derived  from  tithe,  receives  400/.  a  year  as  his 
earnings  from  that  source,  he  would  be  assessed  to  the  poor  rate 
upon  this  sum,  less  statutory  deductions,  which  would,  in  ordinary 
cases,  reduce  it  to  a  rateable  value  of  about  320/.  This  figure  at 
2«.  6d.  in  the  pound  would  give  40/.  a  year  as  the  rector's  con- 
tribution to  the  rate,  and  if  he  occupied  a  house  rated  at  40/., 
the  amount  of  the  burden  would  be  45/.  a  year.  But  a  doctor, 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  land  agent,  earning  an  income  of  400/.  a 
year,  would  escape  with  a  payment  to  the  rate  of  5/.  only  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  house  he  lived  in. 

The  Land  Tax. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the  Land 
Tax :  a  few  words  will  suffice.  It  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ,  and  was  subsequently,  at  one 
time,  levied  at  45.  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  at  28.  %d,  on 
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personal  property.  Later  on  it  was  imposed,  as  a  nniform  rate, 
on  both  real  and  personal  property ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  personalty  became  irregularly  assessed,  and  in 
the  year  1833  it  was  entirely  exonerated  and  freed  from  liability. 
In  this  feature  it  resembles  the  poor  rate,  as  personalty  in  respect 
of  the  rate  escaped  liability  seven  years  later,  in  1840.  Here  is 
further  material  for  consideration,  but  I  will  reserve  comment 
upon  the  subject  until  it  shall  have  been  seen  what  a  glance  at 
the  income  tax  will  reveal.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  the  tax  is  extremely  variable.  A  fixed  annual 
sum  or  quota  was  apportioned  to,  and  made  payable  by,  each 
parish,  to  the  imperial  funds,  subject  to  powers  of  redemption. 
If  properly  assessed,  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  poor  rate,  and  it  follows  that,  where  the  rateable  value  of 
parishes  has  increased,  by  building  or  otherwise,  the  rate  in  the 
pound  is  diminished  in  some  cases  until  it  becomes  a  mere 
fraction ;  but  in  parishes  which  have  not  increased  in  value  it 
may  be  1«.  in  the  pound  or  upwards. 

The  Property  Tax. 

The  third,  and  remaining,  tax  on  land,  for  our  consideration, 
is  the  Property  Tax.  It  is,  as  we  know,  levied  on  all  classes  of 
incomes,  including  those  from  personal  property,  and  in  this 
respect  therefore  it  differs  from  the  poor  rate  and  land  tax.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  in  the  principle  for  the  agricultural  com- 
munity to  complain  of;  but  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  rules 
for  assessing  incomes  from  real  property  with  those  in  operation 
for  the  assessment  of  incomes  from  trade  and  personalty,  before  it 
can  be  seen  whether  the  burden  is  equitably  borne  or  not.  The 
tax,  as  we  now  know  it,  dates  from  1842.  The  rule  for  assessing 
trade  and  professional  incomes  under  Schedule  D  is  to  charge 
them  on  the  actual  profits  realised.  From  gross  profits,  deduc- 
tions are  allowed  for  every  conceivable  payment  legitimately  in- 
curred in  earning  the  income,  and  these  extend  to  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes  on  business  premises;  to  all  labour,  materials,  and  utensils 
used  in  the  concern  ;  and  bad  debts,  and  losses,  are  allowed  to 
figure  in  the  account.  Poundage  being  collected  only  on  the 
net  profit,  trade  incomes  are  thus,  undeniably,  well  taken  care 
of,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  incomes  arising  from 
various  investments.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  incomes  from  land,  and  other  real  property, 
assessed  under  Schedule  A,  are  charged  practically  upon  their 
gross  value,  while  those  for  trade,  under  Schedule  D,  are  charged 
on  their  net  value,  there  is  serious  cause  for  reflection.     Land 
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tax  is  really  the  only  deduction  made  (with  slight  exceptions  for 
public  drainage  works,  losses  by  storms,  &c.),  from  the  rents  of 
real  property  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  net  value,  as  tithe  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  property,  and  the  owner  of  it  bears  the  tax. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  these  different 
rules  of  assessment,  we  must  ascertain  the  difference  between 
the  gross  income  from  landed  property,  which  is  practically 
what  the  owner  pays  the  tax  upon,  and  the  net  income  he 
receives  after  he  has  paid  all  the  expenses  necessary  to  keep 
the  property  in  a  condition  to  maintain  its  rent.  This  difference, 
in  the  golden  days  of  prosperity,  was  a  considerable  one,  but  it 
is  far  greater  now,  and  varies  of  necessity  very  considerably. 
So  far  as  my  own  somewhat  extended  experience  guides  me, 
I  should  say  that  this  difference  would  average  at  least  25  per 
cent.  It  thus  appears  that  incomes  from  landed  and  other  real 
property  are  charged  by  rules  which  make  the  burden  fall  at ' 
least  one-fourth  heavier  than  it  falls  on  trade,  and  other  incomes, 
which  are  chargeable  under  different  and  more  favourable  rules ; 
and  the  difference  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  incomes  fromi 
land  are  seriously  diminishing,  while  those  from  other  sources 
are  increasing.  The  value  of  lands  assessed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  tax  was,  in  1879-80,  69,500,000?.,  whereas  in 
1891-92  the  value  had  fallen  to  57,500,000?.  But'the  profits  of 
trade  have  advanced  from  490,000,000?.  in  1876  to  587,000,000?. 
in  1890-91,  an  increase  of  nearly  100,000,000?. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  land  is  affected  by 
the  present  system  of  local  and  imperial  taxation  consists  mainly 
of  facts  which  are  recorded  in  the  statutes  themselves,  and  which 
cannot  be  refuted.  Unnecessary  detail  has  been  avoided,  and 
it  must,  I  think,  be  granted  that  a  case  has  been  presented 
which  justifies  the  immediate  attention  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Some  of  the  points  involved  appear  at  first  sight  to 
concern  landlords  only,  but  in  reality  the  whole  subject  is 
important  alike  to  owners,  tenants,  and  labourers.  I  am  ready 
to  admit,'  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  poor  rate,  although  by  law 
an  occupier's  tax,  is  in  effect  a  charge  upon  ownership,  because 
it  is  immaterial  to  a  tenant,  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  a  farm 
is  worth  25s.  an  acre,  whether  he  pays  22a.  to  his  landlord  and 
3«.  for  rates,  or  whether  he  pays  255.  to  his  landlord  and  lets 
him  pay  the  rates.  But  the  point  I  submit  for  consideration 
is  this ;  that  every  penny  which  is  put  upon  land  by  way  of 
taxation,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material  which 
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owners,  occupiers,  and  labourers  use  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  every  pound  which  is  paid  as 
rent  throughout  the  country  is  taxed  locally  and  imperially  to 
the  extent  of  four  shillings,  or  20  per  cent. ;  and  rent,  which  is 
the  owner's  income,  is  thus  reduced  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  by 
taxation  ;  whilst,  in  addition  to  this,  no  deductions  are  allowed 
from  the  property  tax  to  reduce  the  gross  to  net  income,  in  the 
case  of  income  from  land,  whereas  it  is  allowed  for  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  incomes  from  professions,  trade,  and  pergonal 
property,  are  taxed  only  for  imperial  purposes  now  at  6d.  in 
the  pound,  and  pay  nothing  whatever  to  the  poor  rpte  except 
on  the  rent  of  houses  and  premises  occupied;  and  as  many 
incomes  of  1 ,000Z.  a  year  are  either  made  or  enjoyed  on  premises 
rated  at  50/.,  with  a  payment  of  6L  5s.  to  the  union,  which 
is  l^d.  in  the  pound  on  such  incomes,  it  foUow^s  that  the  total 
which  they  pay  locally  and  imperially  is  only  7^d.  in  the  pound, 
as  against  the  4s.  in  the  pound  paid  in  respect  of  land. 

If  these  conclusions  are  sound,  or  even  partially  sound,  it  is 
a  very  serious  matter  for  agriculture.  We  often  hear  that  rents 
must  still  come  down — perhaps  they  must ;  but  would  not  owners 
be  in  a  better  position  to  grant  such  further  reductions  out  of 
their  diminishing  incomes  if  they  were  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the 
20  per  cent,  which  they  now  pay  for  taxes  ?  Landlords'  incomes 
L/sre  so  diminished  that  numbers  of  them  cannot  afford  to  live 
on  their  estates ;  farmers,  many  of  them,  have  reached,  and  others 
are  approaching  bankruptcy;  labourers  are  insuflSciently  em- 
ployed ;  and  this,  in  an  appreciable  measure,  is  brought  about  by 
the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  taxation.  The 
same  defects  have  no  doubt  materially  contributed  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  yeoman  farmers  who,  being  occupiers  and  owners, 
have  had  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  20  per  cent,  burden ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  others  are  to  be  reared  to  take  their 
place,  by  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  with  such  a  load  to  bear.  If 
a  skilled  workman  can  earn  from  30s.  to  40s.  a  week,  and  pay 
about  20s.  a  year  to  the  poor  rate  in  respect  of  the  house  he 
occupies,  it  is  no  inducement  to  him  to  change  his  occupation 
for  small  ownership  if  he  finds  that,  directly  he  steps  upon  the 
land,  his  burden  of  taxation  is  multiplied  by  eight  on  a  similar 
income.  What  special  benefits  does  the  poor  rate  confer  upon 
farmers,  beyond  those  conferred  upon  tradesmen  and  private  resi- 
dents, that  its  operation  should  be  so  grossly  unequal  ?  It  pro- 
vides for  poor  relief,  police,  highway,  sanitary,  and  education  ex- 
penses, the  benefit  from  which  accrues  to  all  classes  alike,  and 
the  farmer  has  no  monopoly.  It  is  not  an  inherited  burden  on 
land,  more  than  upon  that  share  of  personalty,  which  has  become 
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free  ;  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be 
perpetually  borne,  as  it  now  is,  if  injustice  is  shown  to  exist. 
At  any  rate,  sanitary  and  education  charges  are  too  modem  to 
have  become  inherited. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  the  position  and  prospects  of 
all  landowners,  farmers,  and  farm  labourers,  are  affected  to  a 
serious  extent  by  the  operation  of  an  unequal  and  unjust  system 
of  local  and  imperial  taxation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
personal  property  should  have  been  permitted  to  throw  off  its 
share  of  the  burden,  as  it  has  done ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  came  about  just  at  the  time  (within  a  year  or  so)  when 
the  Com  Laws  were  repealed.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when 
the  British  farmer  was  divested  of  his  weapon  of  protection,  and 
told  that  he  must  meet  the  competition  of  the  whole  world  un* 
aided,  except  by  his  own  energy,  skill,  and  powers  of  endurance, 
he  was  handicapped  in  the  race  by  his  friends  at  home,  who 
weighted  him  heavily  with  the  burdens  that  they  removed  from 
their  own  shoulders.  If  the  agricultural  classes,  as  a  body,  have 
not  perceived  that  such  was  the  case,  the  sooner  they  do  so  and 
seek  relief  from  an  unjust  system  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 
The  question  was  prominently  and  forcibly,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
put  before  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Conference  held  in 
London  in  December  1892  ;  but  it  is  a  many-sided  one,  and  re- 
quires to  be  put,  again  and  again,  through  every  possible  chan- 
nel. The  need  for  this  is  the  greater  because  the  principles  of 
few  subjects  are  so  difficult  to  understand  as  those  relating  to 
taxation.  Very  little,  comparatively,  is  known  even  of  the  ordi- 
nary rales  for  obtaining  proper  assessments  under  the  laws  as  they 
now  exist;  and  many  just  causes  of  appeal  before  Assessment 
Committees  and  Commissioners  of  Taxes  are  lost  because  they  are 
not  properly  stated.  As  such  is  the  case,  there  is  an  excuse  for 
the  general  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  same  laws  being 
imperfectly  imderstood.  But  this  defect  must  be  remedied  by 
giving  publicity  to  the  system ;  as  the  true  road  to  real  progress 
and  reform,  such  as  is  here  needed,  is  through  an  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience. 

Examination  of  Existing  Assessments. 

In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for  the  benefit  of  some  radical 
alteration  in  the  present  system,  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  best 
of  the  existing  situation,  and  examine  the  assessments  now  per- 
taining. Rents  have  been  lowered,  remissions  have  been  given, 
and  the  Assessment  Committees  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  dominated  by  prominent  members  repre<- 
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senting  the  interests  of  occupiers  of  houses  in  the  small  towns 
frequently  incorporated  in  Unions  with  agricultural  parishes, 
have  been  reluctant  to  reduce  rateable  values  accordingly.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  remissions  of  rent  which  have  been  given 
have  often  entitled  owners  and  tenants  to  the  statutory  privi- 
leges accorded  under  the  Income  Tax  Acts  without  their  being 
aware  of  it ;  and  there  are  other  points  which  many  individual 
taxpayers  have  never  understood,  and  consequently  they  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  them.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  help- 
ing owners  and  occupiers  of  land  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  they  are  fairly  assessed,  and  of  aiding  others 
who  cannot  properly  place  their  cases,  when  they  feel  aggrieved, 
before  the  authorities,  the  following  information  on  the  subject 
i3  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Assessment  to  the  Poor  Rate.— The  poor  rate  bears  its  name, 
apparently  for  the  want  of  a  better  one,  to  indicate  that,  it 
includes,  not  only  expenses  for  the  poor,  but  those  incurred  for 
sanitary  and  county  expenses,  and  frequently  also  for  highw;ay 
and  School  Board  maintenance.  When  the  demand  for  a  rate 
is  sent,  it  ought  to  state  how  much  in  the  pound  is  wanted  under 
each  head,  but  this  is  frequently  omitted. 

Every  occupier  pays  upon  what  is  termed  the  net  rateable 
value,  and  the  principles  upon  which  this  should  be  ascertained 
are  these  :  the  rent  should  be  taken  as  the  gross  value,  but  it 
must  be  a  full  rent,  such  as  a  responsible  tenant  would  give  from 
year  to  year.  Most  persons  are  paying  such  full  rents,  and  will 
consequently  claim  to  have  them  adopted  for  poor  rate  values ; 
but  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course,  and  the  law  allows 
assessments  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  and  also  a  lower 
rent  than  is  actually  paid,  if  the  rent  does  not  represent  the  true 
value.  From  this  rent,  as  the  gross  value,  should  be  deducted 
(1)  the  amount  of  tithe  rent-charge ;  (2)  the  average  cost  of 
such  repairs  as  the  landlord  is  required  to  make  to  keep  the 
premises  in  a  state  to  command  the  rent ;  and  (3)  the  cost  of 
insurance.  The  sum  which  remains  after  these  deductions  are 
made  from  the  rent  represents  the  annual  or  net  rateable  value 
of  the  property  for  assessment.  As  regards  the  amount  of  these 
reductions,  the  tithe  can  of  course  be  ascertained  from  the 
landlord  or  his  agent ;  but  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  insur- 
ance and  repairs,  in  most  unions,  is  to  make  a  uniform  rate  of 
allowance  to  cover  them,  according  to  the  class  of  property. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  5  per  cent,  for  land"  without  buildings  ; 
10  per  cent,  for  land  with  buildings;  15  per  cent,  for  buildings 
alone;  and  it  is  generally  more  on  cottage  property.  These 
allowances,  whatever  the  custom  may  be,  are  easily  ascertained 
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from  the  overseers,  and  a  farmer  may  thus  ascertain  if  he  is 
properly  assessed  or  not. 

Sach  briefly,  and  in  ordinary  cases,  are  the  principles  which 
the  law  requires  overseers  and  Assessment  Committees  to  adopt 
for  ascertaining  the  net  rateable  value  of  property.  But  there 
are,  occasionally,  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  rents. 
When  a  ferm  is  let  at  an  ascending  rent,  or  at  a  rent  which 
varies,  it  is  the  usual  plan  to  strike  an  average  for  several 
years.  In  cases  where  landlords  have  remitted  a  portion  of  the 
rent  as  a  percentage  from  time  to  time,  rather  than  lower  the 
rent,  it  is  clear  that,  when  this  occurs  with  a  certain  amount 
of  regularity,  the  abatement  should  be  taken  into  account,  as 
the  law  requires  that  the  farm  should  be  charged  upon  what  it 
is  xcorih  to  let.  This  view,  although  it  has  been  concurred  in 
by  an  eminent  counsel,  some  Assessment  Committees  are  reluc- 
tant to  adopt,  whereas  others  have  agi-eed  to  it,  and  it  might  be 
worth  while  for  a  body  of  tenantry  to  combine,  and  bear  the 
expense  of  an  appeal  to  Sessions  if  they  are  refused ;  but,  as  the 
cost  of  legal  assistance  would  be  considerable,  it  would  hardly 
be  desirable  for  a  single  occupier  to  proceed  unless  his  case 
involved  a  considerable  overcharge. 

Woods  and  underwoods  are  frequently  very  considerably 
overrated.  Their  value  should  be  taken  to  be  what  they  are 
worth  to  let  to  a  tenant  who  would  keep  up  fences,  plant  up 
vacancies,  pay  tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  and  generally  keep  the 
woods  in  such  condition  as  will  enable  them  to  bear  their  rent. 
In  the  case  of  underwoods,  these  deductions  bring  down  the 
rateable  value  frequently  to  two  or  three  shillings  per  acre,  if 
properly  worked  out ;  but  if  the  sporting  right  goes  with  the 
occupation  of  the  woods,  its  value  should  be  added;  if  it  is 
severed,  it  must  be  separately  assessed.  Woods,  ie.,  land 
occupied  by  timber,  is  rateable  only  as  land  in  its  natural  and 
unimproved  condition;  and  as  all  kinds  of  rough  hillsides, 
dingles,  and  other  unprofitable  land  are  devoted  to  timber,  its 
value  is  very  little.  There  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  rating  authorities  to  make  due  allowance 
for  tiie  expenses  on  woods,  and  I  have  recently  been  engaged  in 
a  case  where  a  mixed  class  of  woods  had  for  years  been  rated  at 
16«.  per  acre.  I  offered  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  C*.  Ci.,  but  the 
Board  appointed  a  surveyor,  and  he  has  valued  them  at  Ss.  per 
acre,  which  is,  nevertheless,  much  more  than  their  actual  value. 

Tithes  should  also  be  rated  at  what  they  are  worth  to  let. 
From  their  existing  annual  value  should  be  deducted  the  amount 
paid  yearly  on  the  tithe  for  poor  rate,  and  for  Income  Tax, 
Schedule  B  ;  for  the  cost  of  collection  incurred  or  estimated  ; 
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and  for  average  losses  and  legal  expenses,  as  all  these  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  a  tenant  who  rented  the  tithes ;  and  there 
are  further  deductions  allowed  for  ecclesiastical  dues  to  reduce 
the  gross  amount  to  the  net  rateable  value. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  appeal  against  the  poor  rate. 
It  should  be  understood  that  a  ratepayer  can  not  only  appeal 
against  his  own  assessment  if  he  thinks  it  too  high,  but  he  can 
appeal  against  that  of  any  other  person's  if  he  believes  the  same 
to  be  too  low.  This  is  perfectly  just,  because,  if  A,  on  a  low 
assessment,  pays  less  than  his  share,  B,  who  pays  on  a  proper 
assessment,  has  to  pay  an  increase  in  the  pound  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  If  a  man  is  under-assessed,  and  pays  less  than  his 
share  to  the  common  fund,  to  the  injustice  of  his  neighbours,  I 
certainly  see  no  reason  why  those  who  are  paying  the  deficiency 
should  not  appeal,  as  the  law  allows  them,  for  the  inequality  to 
be  remedied. 

In  making  an  appeal,  notice  in  writing  should  be  given  to  the 
overseers,  and  to  the  clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  stating 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made ;  but  the  required  relief  is 
sometimes  diflScult  to  obtain.  It  often  happens  that  appellants 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  to  pre- 
sent their  cases  properly ;  but  eveiy  ratepayer  ought  to  know 
that  he  can  now  employ  any  competent  person  to  represent  him, 
as  his  agent,  to  conduct  his  case  for  him.  This  privilege  has 
often  been  refused,  but  by  a  recent  decision  in  the  High  Court, 
it  can  no  longer  be  denied  to  any  ratepayer.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  Assessment  Committee  refuses  to  accord  justice  when  a  case 
is  intelligibly  presented ;  but  I  have  met  with  one  gross  abuse 
of  authority,  where  a  leading  section  of  Guardians,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  house-property  owners  in  a  small  town, 
forming  part  of  a  union  with  agricultural  parishes,  would  not 
make  reductions  on  farm  assessments  which  were  notoriously  too 
•high.  The  reason  was  evident,  and  the  evil  went  on  for  years, 
until  one  of  the  guardians  in  the  Union  begged  me  to  seek 
election  and  take  his  place  on  the  Board,  and  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  sweeping  remedy  for  the  agriculturists.  This  par- 
ticular guardian's  own  case  was  the  worst,  and  I  obtained  a 
reduction  of  his  assessment  from  370Z.  to  240/.  As  the  rates 
were  about  4».  6d.  in  the  pound,  he  saved  nearly  30/.  :»  year ; 
but  the  case  of  this  Union  is  quite  an  exceptional  one,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  if  all  the  farms  in  a  parish  are 
assessed  alike  too  high,  no  injustice  to  individuals  arises,  because, 
if  a  reduction  was  made  all  round,  a  higher  rate  would  be  neces- 
flary  to  raise  the  money  required  from  the  parish.    This  is  a  very 
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plausible  argument,  but  a  very  erroneous  one,  because  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  money  ndsed  in  a  parish  is  required  to 
meet  the  actual  parochial  charges.  The  greater  share,  perhaps 
ninepence  out  of  every  shilling,  goes  into  the  common  fund  of 
the  Union  to  meet  common  charges,  and  therefore,  the  higher  the 
total  assessment  of  a  parish  is,  the  more  it  contributes  to  the 
general  fund  for  the  common  charges ;  and  if  it  is  really  too  high 
it  pays  more  than  its  fair  share. 

I  do  not  believe  in  having  agricultural  parishes  valued  for 
assessment  purposes,  as  it  is  costly,  and  leads  to  numbers  of 
troublesome  appeals.  Rents  are  generally  easily  ascertained, 
and  if  they  are  fair  ones,  they  form  a  better  basis  for  poor-rate 
purposes  than  any  valuation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  procedure  for  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  as  when  matters 
reach  this  stage  legal  assistance  is  almost  absolutely  necessary. 
Land  tax,  when  properly  assessed,  should  be  collected  on  an 
equal  pound  rate  for  all  properties  unredeemed,  and  the  amounts 
are  generaUy  taken  from  the  gross  poor-rate  column.  It  is 
important  therefore  for  landlords  to  see  that  their  tenants  are 
not  assessed  too  high  for  the  poor  rate. 

Assessment  to  ike  Income  Tax. — Soon  after  April  5  this 
year,  every  occupier  of  land  will  receive  a  form  of  return  from 
the  revenue  authorities  to  fill  up  for  the  assessment  under 
Schedules  A  and  B.  These  returns  are  usually  made  once  in 
three  years,  but  it  is  five  years  since  the  last  returns  were 
required.  Thus  a  good  opportunity  is  now  ofiered  of  remedying 
any  discrepancies  by  making  a  careful  return  with  a  view  of 
escaping  the  trouble  of  an  appeal.  Later  on  in  the  year  every 
occupier  will  receive  a  notice  stating  the  amount  the  property 
is  assessed  at,  under  both  schedules,  and  notifying  also  a  day 
on  which  he  can  appeal  if  he  is  aggrieved ;  and  should  he  let 
this  pass  he  will  have  to  pay  on  the  aesefsment  whether  it  is 
correct  or  not,  and  defer  his  appeal  until  the  next  year.  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  form  is  therefore  necessary,  and  although 
the  information  given  on  it  for  his  guidance  is  rather  meagre, 
no  confusion  or  mistakes  need  arise  in  the  assessment  if  the 
return  is  properly  filled  in,  either  for  the  landlord's  tax,  Schedule 
A,  or  for  Schedule  B ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  a 
tenant  pays  too  much  under  Schedule  A,  his  landlord  is  not 
bound  to  allow  him  more  than  the  proper  amount. 

Where  premises  are  let  to  a  tenant,  the  value  to  Schedule  A 
is  understood  to  be  the  yearly  rent  of  the  same  (less  the  tithe 
and  land  tax,  if  any)  ;  but  this  rent  must  be  a  full  rent,  each 
party  bearing  his  own  lawful  burdens  in  respect  of  rates  and 
taxes  and  other  expenses.  Where  premises  are  in  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  owner,  the  revenue  authorities  usually  refer  to  the 
poor  rate  for  the  value.  There  is,  however,  a  further  deduction 
allowed  in  both  cases  in  respect  of  any  public  drainage  rate,  and 
for  sea  walls. 

The  income  of  an  occupier  under  Schedule  B  is  reckoned  for 
tax  purposes  at  one-half  his  rent  (less  one-eighth) ;  and  if  half 
the  rent  is  under  150i.,  and  he  has  no  other  source  of  income,  he 
is  totally  exempt  from  the  tax,  because  all  incomes  are  exempt 
which  are  under  150i.  But  if  half  the  rent  amounts  to  any  sum 
between  150?.  and  400Z.,  an  abatement  of  1201,  can  be  deducted, 
and  payment  made  on  the  balance.  An  abatement  is  allowed 
also,  on  all  incomes,  for  the  amount  of  annual  insurance  pre- 
miums paid  on  the  life  of  any  person  assessed  to  the  tax,  or  that 
of  his  wife.  These  two  abatements  must  be  claimed  in  the 
respective  places  set  out  for  the  purpose,  on  the  form  of  return 
for  the  tax ;  but  it  is  important  to  know  that,  if  the  tax-payer 
has  omitted  to  claimi  these  abatements,  he  can  do  so  at  anytime 
within  three  years.     This  is  too  often  lost  sight  of. 

Occupiers  of  land,  who  have  no  other  source  of  income,  can 
therefore  easily  ascertain  what  their  assessments  ought  to  be ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  before  a  person  can  claim 
exemption  from  the  tax  because  his  income  is  under  150Z.,  he 
must  show  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  has  any  other  source  of 
income  which,  if  added  to  half  his  rent,  would  exceed  that  sum. 
For  instance,  if  half  the  rent  which  an  occupier  paid  amounted 
to  lOOZ.,  and  either  he  or  his  wife  had  an  income  from  trade, 
rents  of  property,  or  money  invested,  amounting  to  60Z.,  he 
would  not  be  exempt.  He  would  be  assessed  under  the  various 
schedules  at  160Z.,  but  he  could  claim  the  abatement  of  120Z., 
and  pay  on  40Z.  The  same  principle  applies  where  similar 
combined  profits  bring  an  income  up  to  400L  or  over,  and  pre- 
vents the  abatement  being  claimed. 

These  are  the  general  rules  applicable  to  farm  assessments, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  two  kinds  of  abatement  which  can  be 
claimed  at  the  time  the  assessment  is  made.  There  are,  however, 
sources  of  relief  to  which  farmers  are  entitled  when  profits  foil 
short  of  the  amount  at  which  they  have  been  assessed.  These 
cannot  usually  be  ascertained  and  claimed  until  the  tax  has  been 
paid. 

One  of  these  operates  as  follows : — If  a  landlord  makes  an 
abatement  of  rent  on  account  of  agricultural  depression,  he  can 
claim  repayment  of  the  ownership  tax,  on  the  amount  of  rent 
remitted.  In  the  same  way  the  tenant,  if  he  has  paid  the  tax, 
can  claim  repayment  of  the  tax  on  half  the  amount  of  tl^e  abate- 
p^ent^  ftn^  if  the  ^bftteinenti  ^llowe4  hm  brings  half  Ijigkrent  tq 
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less  than  loOZ.,  he  can  claim  repayment  of  the  whole  of  the  tax 
he  has  paid,  as  the  income  is  then  low  enough  to  become  totally 
exempt  from  taxation. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  that  incomes  which  have 
amounted  to  400Z.  and  over  may  be  brought  below  that  sum,  so 
that  the  abatement  of  120L  can  be  claimed,  and  repayment  of 
the  tax  on  it  will  follow  (which  at  sixpence  in  the  pound  is  3Z.), 
in  addition  to  that  on  half  the  amount  of  rent  remitted. 

AnoUier  means  of  relief  allows  an  occupier  of  land,  who  finds 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  assessment  his  profits  have  fallen 
short  of  the  amount  at  which  he  was  assessed,  to  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner?  for  an  abatement  and  repayment  of  the  tax  over- 
paid. And  if  this  abatement  is  allowed,  and  operates  in  the 
way  I  have  shown,  by  bringing  the'  income  to  less  than  1501., 
or  under  400L,  total  exemption,  or  the  right  to  the  abate- 
ment of  120Z.,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  follow  in  the  same  way* 
The  Income  Tax  Acts  have  allowed  this  system  of  relief,  but  it 
has  been  so  liBtle  availed  of  as  to  be  practically  unknown,  and 
possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  a  section  of  the  Act  of  1890  pro- 
vides for  the  same  thing,  as  though  it  had  not  hitherto  existed. 

A  further  system  of  relief  was  introduced  a  year  or  two  ago, 
which  induced  some  occupiers,  no  doubt,  to  think  that  a  fresh 
concession  was  being  made  of  considerable  service  when  profits 
fell  short.  This  was  the  privilege  given  to  occupiers  to  estimate 
their  profits  and  return  them  under  Schedule  D  if  they  preferred 
it,  instead  of  paying  one-half  their  rent.  But  this  concession  was 
scarcely  needed,  as  they  had  already  got  the  power  under 
Schedule  B,  as  previously  remarked,  of  appealing  when  profits 
fell  short  of  assessment,  and  it  is  very  unaccountable  that  it  has 
been  so  little  known  and  availed  of.  It  is  as  follows :  ^  If  at 
the  end  of  any  year  of  assessment  any  occupier  of  land,  occupy- 
ing the  same  for  purposes  of  husbandry  only,  who  has  been 
assessed  in  that  year  under  Schedule  B  in  respect  of  such  land, 
finds  and  satisfies  the  Commissionei*s  tliat  his  profits  from  the 
occupation  during  the  said  year  fell  short  of  the  sum.  upon 
which  the  assessment  was  made,  the  Commissioners  may  cause 
an  abatement  to  be  made  from  the  amount  of  the  assessment ; 
and  if  the  applicant  satisfies  the  Commissioners  that  his  income 
from  every  source  is  under  150Z.,  he  is  entitled  to  total  exemp- 
tion. Ow^ners  who  are  occupiers  can  also  obtain  this  relief;  and 
in  a  case  in  which  I  was  concerned  a  year  or  two  since  for  an 
owner,  the  whole  amount  paid  under  Schedule  B  was  remitted. 

>  The  several  Acts  of  Parliament  which  relate  to  t^is  soorde  of  relief  ^tq 
H  tfp  15  Vic.  c.  12,  IQ  «5 17  Vic,  c,  34.  43  k  H  Vic.  p.  JQ. 
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A  similar  remission  under  Schedule  A  would  have  followed  if 
no  sum  towards  rent  had  been  earned.  Notice  of  the  claim 
should  be  sent  to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  for  the  districb. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  method  of  making  the 
claims  for  repayment  of  the  tax.  If  a  person  finds  that  he  has 
omitted  to  claim  the  abatement  of  tax  on  the  120/.  allowed  to 
be  deducted  on  incomes  under  400/.,  he  should  write  to  the 
*'  Chief  Examiner  of  Claims,  Somerset  House,  London,"  for  the 
necessary  forms.  No.  40a,  one  for  each  year  in  which  it  occurs ; 
but  the  claim  must  be  made  within  three  years  of  the  end  of  the 
year  of  assessment  to  which  the  claim  relates.  These  at  6d.  in 
the  pound  make  the  sum  of  9/.  repayable,  and  I  have  assisted  a 
number  of  farmers  to  obtain  such  repayments  who  had  for 
'many  years  been  paying  the  excess.  Where  tax  has  been  paid, 
and  it  is  afterwards  found  that  the  income  has  been  totally 
exempt,  being  under  150/.,  the  some  rules  for  repayment  exist. 
The  whole  of  the  tax  paid  is  then  to  be  claimed  and  forms 
No.  40  should  be  applied  for.  In  the  case  of  the*other  forms  of 
relief  referred  to,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  for  the  district  in  which  the  claimant  resides,  who  will 
instruct  applicants  as  to  what  is  required. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  refer  to  partnerships  in  farming 
concerns.  Any  farmer  can  claim  back  the  tax  on  his  share  of 
profits  to  which  he  has  been  assessed  in  any  joint  concern  if 
his  income  from  every  source  is  under  1 50/.,  and  I  have  explained 
how  farming  incomes  are  estimated.  If  his  share  is  over  150/., 
but  under  400/.,  he  can  claim  repayment  on  the  abatement  of 
120/.,  presuming,  of  course,  that  his  total  income  is  within  that 
limit. 

As  the  Poor  Law  and  Income  Tax  Acts  are  very  numerous, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  information  here  given  on  the 
question  of  assessments  is  necessarily  brief,  and  is  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  lands  in  the  occupation  of  tenants,  as  the  latter 
require  more  assistance  than  their  landlords,  who  are  better 
able,  through  their  agents  or  otherwise,  to  take  care  of  their 
own  interests. 

A.  Dudley  Clarke. 
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FIELD   GATES. 

I. 

It  requires  only  a  limited  knowjedge  of  the  economics  of  pro- 
perty in  agricaltaral  land  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  field 
gates.  There  ia  not  only  a  considerable  capital  sunk,  which 
requires  a  yearly  outlay  to  make  it  serve  well  its  short  life,  but 
it  is  not  long  before  it  has  to  be  replaced.  There  is  the  con- 
venience or  inconvenience,  the  pleasure  or  something  akin  to 
disgrace,  of  having  good  or  bad  gates  in  good  or  bad  repair. 

The  capital  involved  varies  much  on  different  estates  and  in 
different  counties.  It  approaches  10«.  per  acre  for  small  en- 
closures, as  in  Devonshire  and  other  districts  with  rich  pastures ; 
while,  on  the  downs  of  the  Southern  Counties,  and  the  moors 
and  fella  of  the  North,  it  is  very  small. 

The  readiness  with  which  good  field  gates,  like  good  fences, 
proclaim  the  social  condition  of  an  estate  or  farm  is  such  that 
there  are  few  of  the  owners  who  are  indifferent  to  the  character 
thus  stamped  on  them  who  have  not  had  to  harden  themselves 
into  this  indifference.  Good  estate  management  and  good  farm- 
ing are  rarely  associated  with  bad  gates  or  bad  fences.  Hunting- 
men  are  proud  of  good  gates,  and  he  who  would  be  an  enemy 
of  strong  language,  or  who  would  insure  himself  against  the 
questionable  epithets  of  the  horseman  trying  in  vain  to  open  the 
gate,  would  do  well  to  see  to  his  gates  when  harvest  is  finished. 

It  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the  construction  of  timber  field 
gates  and  the  materials  to  be  used  in  making  them,  of  gate- 
posts and  methods  of  fixing  them,  and  of  the  action  of  soils 
on  timber  posts.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  hanging  and 
fastening  of  gates,  and  to  iron  gates. 

Local  conditions  greatly  determine  the  materials  to  be  used, 
and  there  may  be  good  reason  for  using  indifferent  materials ; 
but  it  is  not  worth  discussing  whether  there  is  less  excuse  for 
using  indifferent  materials  than  for  bad  construction  and  work- 
manship. Thoughtful  construction  will  greatly  assist  inferior 
materials,  and  the  best  materials  will  not  redeem  ignorance  or 
carelessness.  Not  seldom  a  rude  gate,  perhaps  of  split  ash  poles, 
is  seen  to  keep  its  form,  move  freely,  and  last  long,  while  an 
apparently  well-made  gate,  with  good  parts,  falls  rapidly  into  di- 
lapidation. To  reason  from  such  a  case  that  no  great  art  or  care 
is  needed  is  the  same  as  to  argue  that  care  is  not  required  to  guard 
the  well-being  of  the  body  because  the  strength  of  the  strong 
sometimes  fails,  while  the  weak  hold  on  in  their  weakness. 
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Eyery  estate  should  have  its  pattern  of  field  gate— some- 
thing  distinctive  which  tells  the  ownership.  This  is  not  said  in 
order  to  excuse  a  bad  pattern,  but  to  ni^  that  care  be  taken 
to  adopt  what  is  good  and  then  to  adhere  to  it. 

Assistance  will  always  be  got  from  examining  the  field  gates 
belonging  to  railway  companies.  The  compensation  which  may 
have  to  be  paid  for  an  insecure  gate  demands  that  along  railway 
lines  the  best  only  shall  be  in  use.  Railway  gates  are  designed 
by  engineers,  and  made  by  artisans  from  selected  materials. 

A  gate  is  a  rectangular  frame  consisting  of  '^  heel "  and 
"  head,"  and  top  and  bottom  rails.  These  must  be  made  immovable 
by  introducing  struts,  or  braces  and  ties.  The  other  parts  are 
only  "  filling  in  "  to  make  the  gate  a  part  of  the  fence,  or  for  ap- 
pearance. If  the  heel  and  top  rail  are  mortised  together,  and  the 
heel  is  hinged  to  a  post,  we  have  the  essentials  of  a  gate.  The 
top  rail  is  a  lever,  and,  if  loaded,  it  causes  a  cross  strain  on  the 
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Fio.  1.— Wan\'ick.slilpe  Gate. 


rail,  as  at  a,  in  fig.  1.  The  formula  is  that  the  top  rail,  being  a 
lever  of  the  first  order,  if  10  ft.  long,  and  the  heel  5  in.  broad, 
the  strain  from  the  load  will  be  a  force  twenty-four  times  that 
load  together  with  the  force  exerted  by  the  lever  itself.  By 
introducing  the  strut  a  triangle  is  made,  and  the  effect  is  changed, 
for  the  load  produces  compression  in  the  strut  and  tension  in 
the  top  rail.  The  effect  of  the  tension  is,  practically,  to  tear  the 
tenon  and  mortise  apart,  and  in  a  gate  this  must  be  met  by  the 
tail  of  the  top  hinge  crossing  the  joint  and  passing  along  the 
rail,  all  being  held  together  by  the  bolts,  or  by  some  other  ex- 
pedient. The  compression  in  the  line  of  the  strut  makes  the 
bottom  hinge  a  mere  abutment  on  the  post.  So  long  as  the 
triangle  is  held  immovable  at  the  angles  the  length  of  the  strut 
is  immaterial,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  wise  to  make  the  stmt 
extend  from  heel  to  head. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  1  is  that  of  a  Warwickshire  gate, 
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which,  with  modifications,  may  be  seen  anywhere.  The  heel  is 
4  in.  by  6  in.,  the  head  2^  in.  by  3  in.,  the  top  rail  8  in.  by  4  in. 
at  the  heel,  tapering  to  2^  in.  by  3  in.  at  the  head.  The  rails  are 
1^  in.  by  4  in.  at  the  heel,  tapering  to  1  in.  by  3  in.;  the  braces 
1  in.  by  3  in.  The  point  most  open  to  objection  is  where  the 
bottom  of  the  stmt  is  checked  into  the  side  of  the  mortise  of 
the  bottom  rail,  the  heel  being  4  in.  thick  and  the  rail  IJin. 
Even  if  the  strut  be  notched  in  its  full  thickness,  there  may  still 
be  f  in.  between  the  notch  and  mortise.  In  practice,  it  is  better 
to  notch  the  heel,  say  |  in.,  and  the  end  of  the  strut  |  in.  This 
is  an  expensive  gate,  costing  in  planed  oak  IBs, 

^  Fig.  2  is  a  common  form  of  gate  in  Gloucestershire.  It  re- 
quires a  wide  plank  from  which  to  cut  this  heel.  The  enlargement 
on  the  heel  is  to  provide  a  rest  for  the  top  rail  where  the  greatest 
strain  is,  but,  to  be  of  use,  the  top  rail  must  fit  close  to  it.  I  have 
seen  many  carelessly  fitted,  and  one  where  they  were  J  in.  apart. 


Fio.  2.— Gloucestershire  Gate. 

I  have  seen  the  top  rail  of  this  gate,  which  tapers  from  4  in.  to 
3  in.,  80  mortised  into  the  heel  as  to  throw  up  the  point,  the 
evident  intention  being  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  spring 
suspender  of  the  head.  No  good  is  got  from  forcing  the  rails 
into  a  curve,  and  it  gave  this  gate  the  appearance  of  drooping 
from  the  centre  of  the  top  rail  to  the  head.  The  additional  timber 
required  for  the  projection  on  the  heel  would  be  of  more  use  to 
increase  the  cross  section  of  the  top  rail.  This  gate  is  about  the 
same  cost  as  that  illustrated  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  strong  design.  It  requires  more  length  of 
strutfi  or  diagonals,  but  this  gives  it  great  lateral  rigidity,  which 
is  of  much  importance,  as  so  many  gates  are  allowed  to  .drag 
on  the  ground  from  the  gate  dropping,  or  from  the  rise  of  the 
ground  about  it.  The  weakness  of  this  gate  is  the  number  of 
lapping  joints,  where  moisture  is  apt  to  lodge,  causing,  especially 
in  ash,  wet  rot  at  the  laps.     The  final  break-up  of  such  a  gate  is 
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ia  the  line  of  a  diagonal.  All  such  joints  are  greatly  protected  if 
the  parts  crossing  are  well  coated  with  white  lead  or  tar  when 
they  are  being  clenched  together.  If  the  timbers  are  creosoted 
the  evil  effects  from  retaining  moisture  are  greatly  modified. 
The  rigidity  given  to  the  bottom  and  top  rails  will  admit  of  the 
use  of  a  thin  top  rail  for  gates  opening  into  or  between  tillage 
fields,  or  where  the  grazing  is  not  by  heavy  cattle.  Where  horses 
are  grazed,  a  strong  oak  rail  is  desirable,  unless  that  doubtful 
expedient,  now  somewhat  common,  is  resorted  to,  of  stretching 
a  line  of  barb-wire  a  little  above  the  top  rail.  This  design  will 
do  for  a  gate  11  ft.  wide;  a  gate  wider  than  that  should  be  in 
two  divisions. 

The  size  of  field  gates  varies  from  8  V  ft.  to  10  i  ft.  in  length, 
and  from  3  fb.  4  in.  to  3  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  Carters  do  as  little 
damage  in  narrow  gateways  as  in  wide  ones,  though  in  saying 
this  it  is  not  implied  that  the  damage  is  trifling  in  either.  Modern 
implements  require  wide  openings,  and  several  inches  may  be 
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Fio.  8.— Oxfordshire  Gate. 


gained  or  lost  by  the  gate-hinges  used.  Every  inch  over  9|  ft. 
wide  should  be  grudged.  Gates  between  arable  fields  will  suffice 
if  3  ft.  4  in.  high.  A  few  more  top  rails  may  be  broken  during 
the  hunting  season  than  on  gates  3  ft.  9  in.  high.  The  latter 
height  is  required  when  horses  and  bullocks  are  grazed. 

There  are  positions  where  a  light  and  smart  appearance  is 
desirable  in  a  gate.  The  gate  shown  in  fig.  4  should  have  an 
ordinary  top  rail  with  cap-piece,  the  bottom  rail  2^  in.  by 
3  in.,  and  the  intermediate  rails  2  in.  by  2  in.  The  lateral 
strength  of  these  last  is  increased  if  they  are  tenoned  angle- 
ways  into  the  head  and  heel.  The  ties  and  struts  are  iron,  \  in. 
by  \\  in.,  but  the  struts  will  be  better  if  f  in.  thick.  The 
iron  should  be  neatly  checked  into  the  head  and  heel  and  top 
and  bottom  rail,  bedded  there  in  white  lead,  and  fixed  by  bolts 
or  rivets. .  The  white  lead  helps  to  exclude  moisture,  and,  in  the 
case  of  oak,  prevents  corrosion  in  the  iron.  Stout  screw-nails 
may  be  used  to  fix  the  iron  to  the  intermediate  rails;  small 
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riveted  bolts  are  better,  as  the  vibration  is,  in  time,  apt  to  throw 
out  screws. 

Iron  is  associated  with  timber  in  different  ways,  and  with 
pleasing  variety  of  detail,  in  the  designs  for  gates.  Bnt  this  is 
rather  for  ornamental  gates,  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  in  the  construction  of  a  gate  to  make 
the  rails  taper  from  heel  to  head ;  strength  is  required  for  the 
leverage  strain  at  the  heel,  and  at  the  point  of  the  lever  the 
least  weight  commensurate  with  the  necessary  strength.  Thick 
top  and  bottom  rails  must  be  shouldered  at  the  tenons,  but  the 
less  shouldering  the  better,  and,  if  the  thickness  of  the  head  and 
heel  over  that  of  these  rails  will  allow  it,  the  shoulders  should  be 
let  in  there  f  in.,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  on  fig.  1.  The  mor- 
tises for  the  intermediate  rails  should  receive  these  their  full 


Fio.  4.— A  Ught  Gate. 

thickness.  All  mortises  should  have  square  ends,  and  not  round, 
from  the  boring  iron.  Tenons  are  more  easily  moved  in  the 
latter.  In  the  heel  only  the  mortice  for  the  top  rail  should  go 
through  it.  All  should  be  done  that  is  practicable  to  exclude 
moisture  at  joints  and  laps,  and  notching  at  the  laps  should  be 
avoided.  Where  the  tail  of  the  hinge  crosses  a  joint,  any  differ- 
ence in  thickness  there  should  be  met,  not  by  checking  the  heel 
to  reduce  its  thickness,  nor  by  fixing  thin  pieces  on  the  rail,  but 
by  kneeing  the  ironwork,  which  can  be  slipped  into  place  over 
the  end. 

The  heel  should  not  be  less  than  3  in.  thick,  and  that  thick- 
ness requires  a  breadth  of  6  in.,  a  cross  section  of  18  in. 
When  a  series  of  mortises,  say  J  in.  wide,  has  to  be  made  in 
timber  3  in.  thick,  its  strength  is  much  reduced ;  3^  in.  by 
6  J  in.  is  a  better  size — a  cross  section  practically  the  same  as 
3  in.  by  6  in.     The  heel  of  the  gate  in  fig.  3  is  usually  4  in.  by 
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4^  in.  If  the  rails  are  larch  or  deal  this  thickness  will  allow 
a  mortise  l^in.  wide.  The  head  shonld  be  2^  in.  by  3  in.,  or 
3  in.  by  3  in. ;  if  the  former,  its  broader  side  is  given  to 
strengthen  the  sides  of  the  mortises.  It  will  also  resist  the  jar 
of  the  gate,  which  tends  to  split  the  head.  Iron  rivets  through 
the  ends  of  the  head  are  useful  to  guard  against  this  splitting. 
The  size  of  the  top  rail  need  not  be  the  same  on  a  gate  for  a  tillage 
field  as  for  a  meadow;  4^  in.  by  3  in.,  tapering  to  2  J  in.  by 
3^  in.,  is  a  good  rail  in  oak  or  larch.  The  other  rails,  if  oak, 
should  be  |  in.  by  3^  in.,  or  |  in.  by  3J  in. ;  if  larch  or  deal, 
at  least  :|^  in.  more  each  way  ;  diagonals  and  braces  should  be  the 
same  size  as  the  intermediate  rails. 

Some  gate-makers  use  riveted  bolts  to  clench  the  parts 
together.  It  needs  some  care  to  form  the  rivet  well,  and  repair 
is  difficult.  Not  many  years  ago  gate  nails  were  a  speciality. 
The  "  Steel  rose  nail  "  (fig.  5)  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  and 
ought  to  be  in  general  use.  This  nail  costs,  say,  lO*.  6d.  per  cwt., 
and  can  be  bent,  as  in  fig.  6,  without  breaking,  and  be  riveted 
to  perfection,  whilst  the  head  never  flies  off  when  driven  home 
in  the  hardest  timber. 


Fio.  6.-Bont  Steel  Nail, 


Whether  gate  timbers  should  be  planed  and  painted,  or 
rough  from  the  saw,  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  of  first  cost. 
Planed  timber  holds  moisture  less.  Where  the  dual  interest 
exists  (the  landlord  supplying  timber,  either  "  in  the  rough  "  or 
sawn,  and  the  tenant  doing  the  labour),  or  where  the  painting 
cannot  be  periodically  renewed,  these  had  better  not  be  attempted. 
About  the  park  and  home-farm,  and  the  home-covers,  where  the 
gates  are  wholly  maintained  by  tlie  proprietor,  and  frequently 
meet  his  eye,  the  gates  should  be  substantial  and  painted. 
More  care  is  taken  of  such  gates.  Such  accessories  of  an  estate 
have  a  moral  influence.  It  may  be  afiSrmed  that  the  gate  which 
is  carefully  made  of  the  best  timber,  and  is  kept  painted,  is  the 
economical  gate.  But  first  cost,  and  having  a  staff  of  workmen, 
and  a  stock  of  seasoned  timber,  to  do  this  branch  of  estate  work 
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as  it  should  be  done,  are  considerations  which  render  such  work 
more  and  more  difficult  in  view  of  the  diminishing  income 
derivable  from  agricultural  land. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  use  seasoned  timber.  To  paint 
unseasoned  timber,  especially  oak,  is  to  induce  decay ;  good 
oak  and  larch — not  any  larch,  but  good  larch — stand  well  with- 
out paint.  If  Baltic  red  deal  has  to  be  purchased,  it  is  a  good 
investment  to  creosote  it.  Mere  steeping  the  timber  in  the 
liquid  at  the  estate  yard  is  of  small  use.  The  operation  should 
be  done  at  the  timber-yard  where  the  timber  is  purchased,  and 
where  it  is  cut  to  its  proper  sizes  (no  estate  saw-mill  ought  to 
be  used  to  cut  imported  timber).  Creosote  has  now  been  in  use 
for  forty  years  with  growing  acceptance  and  fast-extending  ap- 
plication. Too  little  of  it  is  yet  seen  on  estates.  It  has  a  field 
before  it  in  meeting  the  possible  requirements  of  the  "  Small 
Holdings  Act." 

In  the  process  of  creosoting,  the  timber  is  placed  in  an 
air-tight  cylinder  and  is  first  acted  upon  by  an  exhaust  pump, 
causing  a  vacuum  which,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  withdraws 
the  sap,  and  otherwise  prepares  the  fibres  of  the  wood  to  receive 
the  creosote,  which  is  then  run  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  pressure 
of  about  140  lb.  to  the  square  inch  is  exerted.  This  forces  the 
creosote  into  the  pores,  and  through  the  timber,  at  the  rate  of 
from  35  to  50  gallons  for  50  cubic  ft.  of  timber,  some  specifi- 
cations being  as  high  as  1  gallon  to  a  cubic  foot.  Creosote  is 
distilled  coal-tar. 

Little  is  gained  by  creosoting  oak.  Its  fibre  is  unsuitable, 
as  is  that  of  pitch  pine,  and  even  Baltic  white  wood  is  not  very 
suitable. 

Oak  is  the  best  timber  for  gate-making ;  ash  is  good,  espe- 
cially for  rails,  but  when  clean  enough  for  gates  it  usually 
commands  too  high  a  price  for  such  use.  Matured  larch  from  a 
heavy  soil  ranks  next  to  oak  in  tenacity  of  fibre  and  wear.  Young 
larch  and  Scotch  fir,  as  usually  found  in  England,  and  spruce, 
poplar,  and  lime,  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  labour.  Pitch  pine  is 
extensively  used.  It  is  short  in  the  grain,  and  liable  to  snap 
from  a  kick  or  strain.  It  is  a  timber  best  used  in  an  exposed 
dry  situation  and  under  cover.  If  Baltic  red  wood  is  used,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  clean. 

There  are  gates  of  cleft  oak  which  challenge  the  life  of  any 
made  from  sawn  timber.  Only  good  oak  of  straight  fibre  is 
selected  to  be  cleft.  Cleaving  leaves  the  fibre  less  open  to 
atmospheric  attack  than  sawing  does.  The  writer  has  records 
of  gates  of  sawn  oak  being  in  use  sixty  years,  and  he  has  an 
authenticated  record  of  gates  of  cleft  oak  lasting  fifty  years. 
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They  were  the  property  of  a  master  of  honnds  in  Shropshire, 
who  managed  to  get  his  tenants  to  overhaul  their  gates  twice  in 
the  year  and  clear  away  all  rubbish  and  vegetation  about  the 
ground-line.  The  writer  has  farther  the  record  from  Kincar- 
dineshire of  a  larch  gate  being  in  use  at  the  same  place  for  forty- 
live  years,  and  then  given  over  to  a  new  tenant.  He  has  a  piece 
of  larch  rail  perfectly  sound  after  forty  years'  use,  and  a  piece  of 
a  birch  rail  from  the  Gallery  estate,  Forfarshire,  which  is 
authenticated  by  the  present  Laird  to  have  been  cut  in  1816, 
and  in  constant  use  since.  It  is  covered  with  lichen,  but  is 
hard  and  sound  ;  at  the  same  place  there  are  flakes  or  hurdles 
in  use  made  of  birch  forty-one  years  ago.  The  preparation  was 
this.  The  trees  were  peeled  when  felled  and  put  aside  for  a 
season,  cut  the  next  year,  and  the  rails  were  carefully  stacked  to 
complete  the  seasoning  and  to  prev  ent  warping.  What  a  plea  is 
.  here  for  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  care  in  the  management 
of  home  timber !  Rails  of  split  ash  and  black  willow  are  useful 
to  refill  half-worn  heads  and  heels. 

Gate  Posts. 

If  oak  is  the  best  timber  for  gates,  and  larch  the  next  best, 
the  same  order  holds  good  for  gate  posts.  Fortunate  are  those 
districts  where  ribs  can  be  torn  from  the  everlasting  hills  and 
set  up  for  gate  posts.  These  may  be  seen  in  Derbyshire  of  mill- 
stone grit,  shaped  and  set  to  perfection,  and  at  no  great  cost — 
not  much  more  than  that  of  an  average  oak  post.  Other  counties 
have  suitable  freestone,  and  North  Wales  has  its  slate  rocks, 
less  shapely  but  costing  little  beyond  the  labour  of  a  short 
transport  and  setting.  A  stone  post,  if  set  in  cement,  will  do 
with  6  inches  of  ground  hold. 

If  seasoned  heart-oak  is  used,  it  matters  little  whether  it  is 
hedgerow  or  plantation  timber.  The  abundance  of  one  and  the 
ready  sale  of  the  other  determine  which  it  should  be.  Sapwood 
of  oak  decays  quickly,  and  besides  the  disfigurement  above 
ground,  the  post  becomes  loose,  and  dilapidation  to  the  gate  is 
facilitated.  If  an  oak  gate  post  is  painted  with  the  natural  sap 
in  it,  the  sap  induces  a  fungoid  growth  which  will  wreck  a  full- 
sized  post  in  ten  years.  If  the  same  post  had  been  four  years 
cut  before  use,  it  might  have  lasted  for  fifty  years. 

Matured  larch,  peeled  onlj,  will  last  longer  than  if  squared 
by  the  saw.  The  best  preparation  for  larch  posts  is  to  re- 
tain the  bark,  keeping  the  trees  their  full  length.  Raise 
them  well  off  the  ground,  protect  the  ends  from  the  sun,  and 
leave  them  for  two  years.     Then  remove  the  bark  and  cross  cut 
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into  lengths  ;  the  fewer  eads  while  seasoning  the  less  is  the  end- 
splitting,  and  the  retention  of  the  bark  preserves  the  timber 
from  side  cracking,  whilst  the  smooth  hard  surface  carries  off 
moisture.  Before  it  is  fixed  it  is  well  to  clear  off  the  ring  of 
sapwood  from  the  part  to  be  underground ;  if  the  tree  is  what  it 
Bhould  be,  this  will  be  very  thin.  Such  a  post  has  a  life  little 
short  of  one  of  good  oak.  A  sawn  post  will  not  last  so  long. 
There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  cross-grain  and  end-wood  which 
is  more  open  to  hurtful  atmospheric  influences ;  this  is  modified 
by  planing.  A  post  cut  from  a  quartered  tree  or  log  will  last 
much  longer  than  one  with  the  heart  in  it.  Quartered  larch  is 
too  rare  to  be  spoken  of  as  being  in  use. 

Oak,  when  seasoned,  is  greatly  benefited  by  being  painted, 
and  so  is  larch ;  and  painting  is  all  but  a  necessity  for  Baltic 
redwood  unless  it  is  creosoted,  in  which  case  its  life  is  doubled 
or  trebled  and  made  all  but  equal  to  that  of  oak.  Oak  sawn 
into  posts  will  cost  2«.  9rf.  per  cubic  foot ;  creos(#ted  Baltic 
redwood  will  cost,  say,  Is,  9rf.  per  cubic  foot;  Swedish  timber 
can  be  had  8  to  12  inches  on  the  side,  and  can  be  purchased  at 
Is.  2d,  per  cubic  foot,  whilst  orf.  per  cubic  foot  will  creosote  it. 
It  takes  creosote  well,  and  will  last  a  long  time.  The  hooks 
have  not  the  hold  in  it  as  in  oak,  but  this  can  be  met  by  their 
going  through  the  post,  and  having  a  screwed  nut  at  the  end. 

The  general  purpose  of  field  gates  is  so  utilitarian  that  it 
cannot  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  creosoted  Norway  spars,  such  as 
are  used  for  the  larger  telegraph  poles,  will  prove  cheap  and  useful 
gate  posts.  This  may  be  safely  argued  from  the  condition  of 
telegraph  poles.  The  experience  of  a  Government  engineer  in 
this  department  is  that  he  has  **  never  seen  a  pole  rotten  in  the 
ground.  He  has  heard  of  one  or  two  being  found  rotten,  but  in 
these  cases  the  timber  bore  evident  signs  of  having  been  rotten 
before  it  was  creosoted."  "The  average  life  of  posts  in  the 
ground  is  practically  everlasting.  Out  of  the  ground  it  takes 
something  like  twenty-five  years  for  the  creosote  to  dry  out  of 
the  timber,  then  the  ordinary  disintegrating  action  of  dry  rot 
begins.  This  would  be  entiredy  obviated  by  a  coating  of  gas 
tar  or  creosote  before  the  poles  had  begun  to  rot." 

John  Eidd  stripped  the  lead  from  the  church  porch  to  make 
pellets  for  his  Armada  gun,  and  Mr.  Irwine's  first  question  to 
his  excited  parish  clerk  when  he  came  to  Broxton  Rectory  was  : 
"  Have  the  theaves  been  at  the  church  lead  again  ? "  Our 
altered  social  conditions  secure  the  church  lead  from  such 
attacks,  and  a  recent  enactment  does  much  to  prevent  illicit 
traffic  in  such  materials.  But  if  an  old  practice  was  revived, 
of  protecting  the  tops  of  gate  posts  by  a  covering  of  sheet  lead, 
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the  spirit  of  miscbief  is  still  strong  enough  to  make  the  attempt 
a  foregone  failure.  Nor  is  sheet  iron  or  tin  plate  much  more 
safe^  and  these  are  less  suitable.  Every  post  should  be  so  shaped 
on  the  top  as  to  prevent  water  lodging.  Tar  or  paint  will 
greatly  protect  this  vulnerable  part.  The  condition  of  the  tops 
of  posts  where  no  precaution  is  taken  best  proves  the  need  of 
protection. 

Charring  and  tarring  the  part  of  the  post  to  be  set  in  the 
ground,  especially  at  the  ground-line  and  a  foot  above  it,  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect. 

There  is  not  a  gi'eat  variety  of  methods  for  fixing  gate  posts. 
Some  soils  possess  that  medium  consistency  as  to  moisture  and 
grit  that  a  labourer,  who  is  careful  to  return  the  soil  in  thin 
layers  and  is  not  afraid  of  a  bit  of  hard  work  in  ramming  it 
round  the  post,  can  give  it  the  firmness  which  is  necessary. 
This  is  the  most  desirable  method.  Damp  clay  and  loam,  the 
more  they  are  rammed  the  softer  they  become,  and  they  are  in- 
capable of  setting  firmly,  so  that  dry  materials  must  be  brought  to 
mix  with  them — the  drier  the  better,  as  the  after  damping  will 
cause  expansion  and  increase  the  firmness.  On  the  Cotswold 
Hills  and  in  Oxfordshire,  where  firm  flat  stones  are  procurable, 
a  common  practice  is  to  use  such  stones  as  wedges.  The  hole 
is  dug  with  two  flat  upright  sides,  and  the  post  is  set  against 
these,  any  irregularity  of  **fit"  being  assisted  by  a  suitable 
stone,  to  give  solid  backing.  For  the  opposite  sides  the  hole  is 
made  slightly  wider  at  the  top,  and  to  give  6  or  8  inches  of 
clear  space.  Suitable  stones  are  set  edgeways,  and  rammed 
firmly  down  between  the  post  and  the  soil.  The  soil  is  then 
returned  as  best  the  workman  may  and  can  do.  This  is  often  a 
successful  method,  but  a  stone  may  snap  just  as  the  ramming 
ceases,  or  aftenvards,  from  a  sudden  change  in  the  weatlier,  or 
on  the  first  "  bang  "  of  the  gate,  and  the  fixing  is  lost ;  for,  if  a 
movement  commences,  all  must  go.  Telegraph  engineers  use 
creosoted  timber  blocks  as  wedges  to  meet  side  strains  on  their 
poles.  Certainly,  timber  blocks  will  not  snap,  nor  be  easily 
affected  by  accident. 

Another  method  is  to  dig  out  the  ground  the  full  distance 
between  the  posts  and  as  deep  as  the  pits.  A  strong  piece  of 
oak  is  driven  down  wedging  the  posts  apart  at  the  bottom. 
Let  it  be  supposed  they  are  firmly  backed.  The  soil  is  returned, 
and  a  second  piece  of  oak  is  wedged  between  the  posts,  a  little 
below  the  surface  level.  This  is  an  efiective  fixing,  but  expen- 
sive. 

Much  of  this  work  has  to  be  done  by  unskilled  labour  and 
Vender  slight  puperyieiop,  hence  ft  strong  reason  foi'  adopting  any 
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metkod,  not  too  expensive,  that  is  least  dependent  on  energy. 
kdA  care.   If  the  Iianglng  post  (that  to  which  the  gate  is  hinged) 
is  not  practically  immovable,  the  gate  cannot  be  well  hinged. 
Sucli  a  method  is  concreting,  either  with  ground  lias  lime  or 
Portland  cement,  mixed  with  sharp  sand  and  clean  broken  bricks 
or  stones.     The  preference  should  be  given  to  a  mixture  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  Portland  cement,  one  of  sand,  and  six  or 
seven  of  stones.     This  concrete,  rammed  round  the  post  to  a 
thickness  of  from  5  to  7  inches  or  more — ^the  shorter  the  ground- 
hold  the  thicker  the  mass  of  concrete  must  be — and  grouted 
with  a  finer  concrete  on  the  top,  will  hold  a  post  as  in  a  vice. 
The  expense  will  be  partly  met  in  the  saving  of  labour  of  digging 
deep  holes  and  in  the  length  of  the  post,  which  need  not  be  more 
than  27  inches  into  the  ground.     There  is  one  risk.     If  an  un- 
seasoned post  is  used,  shrinkage  will  leave  an  inlet  for  water 
between   the  concrete  and  post,  which,  being  held,  will  cause 
wet   rot.     This  can  be  obviated  by  placing  a  layer  of  broken 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  act  as  drainage  for  such 
moisture.     A  similar  fixing  may  be  got  by  filling  up  round  the 
post  with  rough  masonry  and  running  in  liquid  cement.      A 
proper  section  for  sawn  gate  posts  is :  for  the  "  hanging  "  post, 
8  in.  by  9  in. ;  and  for  the  "  folding'   post,  7  in.  by  8  in.    The 
length  in  the  ground  must  be  such  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  method  for  fixing  require. 

The  writer  has  made  many  inquiries  in  widely  sepiarated 
districts  as  to  the  action  of  soils  on  timber.  The  diversity  of 
information  supplied  points  to  chemical  analysis  as  being  the 
only  path  to  definite  conclusions.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  a  retentive  clay  as  the  soil  which  best  preserves 
timber. 

Blue  clay  is  reported  by  one  observer  to  presei've  all  timber 
touching  it ;  but  yellow  clay,  on  the  same  estate,  to  cause  decay. 
One  estate  agent  finds  his  gate  posts  last  longer  in  chalk  than  in 
clay.  Another  finds  them  last  longer,  and  come  up  at  the  end 
more  sound,  in  lias  clay  than  in  "  Brash  "  (oolite).  Another 
tells  of  a  deep  gravel  bed  in  which  oak  posts  soon  decay,  but  in 
deep  loam,  where  the  water  will  stand  12  inches  deep  in  the  hole 
made  for  the  post,  the  timber  below  this  water-line  never  decays, 
and  decays  much  more  slowly  at  the  ground-line  than  on  the 
gravel.  A  squad  of  railway  men,  putting  up  a  wire  fence  with 
creosoted  post^,  were  recently  asked  their  observations.  All 
were  at  one  that  timber  lasted  much  longer  in  their  Oxford  clay 
than  in  their  gravel ;  that  though  the  difierence  of  decay  in  the 
ground  was  not  veiy  noticeable,  it  was  much  moreN^apid  at 
^0  gn>ii44-Jip0  on  grayel.    A  report  frol^i  peftl^Bbirp  is  tbafe 
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posts  "  on  a  gravelly  cutting  had  never  been  touched  since  they 
were  put  up,  thirty  years  ago,  at  which  time  they  were  charred 
and  well  tarred  while  hot."  A  telegraph  engineer  already 
quoted  writes :  ''  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  we  have  found  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  action  of  the  soils  on  the  poles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  soil  gets  no  chance  of  acting  on  the  poles. 
The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  poles  causes  the  creosote  to  gradu- 
ally trickle  down  and  form  a  protecting  layer  just  at  the  wind 
and  water  line.  Of  course,  it  also  penetrates  the  ground  and 
impregnates  it  for  several  inches  round  the  pole."  "  I  have 
sometimes  had  a  suspicion  that  in  loose  sandy  soil  the  poles  were 
not  quite  so  sound  as  in  stiffer  soils,  in  consequence  of  the  rains 
washing  the  creosote  away  from  the  poles,  traces  of  it  having 
been  found  in  wells  some  distance  away." 

What  has  been  said  on  fixing  gate  posts  states  nearly  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  the  soil  "  no  chance  to  act  (injuriously)  on 
the  timber,"  and  to  protect  it  at  that  vulnerable  part — the 
ground-line,  viz.,  to  creosote  suitable  timber,  or  fix  posts  in 
concrete,  or  to  char  and  tar  above  and  below  the  ground-line. 
Charring  is  the  earliest  known  application,  known  in  remote 
ages  and  to  many  races.  Last,  and  most  important,  is  to  use, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  sound  heart  wood  well  seasoned,  and  this 
whether  otherwise  treated  or  not.  All  sapwood  should  be  re- 
moved. A  small  piece  of  heartwood  is  better  than  a  larger 
section  made  up  of  sapwood ;  the  latter  soon  rots,  and  the  post 
stands  in  a  loose  socket.  Much  may  be  learned  from  the 
management  of  telegraph  posts,  where  the  practice  is,  at  stated 
intervals,  to  remove  the  soil  for  examination.  If  there  is  decay 
from  sapwood,  the  decayed  parts  are  removed,  and  when 
creosoting  has  not  been  done,  re-charring  and  re-tarring  are 
resorted  to.  The  soil  is  replaced,  and  the  pole  has  a  new  lease  of 
life.  This  is  laborious  and  expensive  work,  very  trying  on  an 
estate  with  perhaps  dual  interest  and  the  lack  of  division  of  labour. 
Where,  however,  it  can  be  done  it  will  repay  the  outlay. 

The  Hanging  and  Fastening  of  Gates. 

As  a  rule,  gates  should  open  into  the  fields,  especially  in 
pastures.  Some  animals  are  clever  at  opening  gates,  and  their 
operations  are  greatly  assisted  if,  when  they  have  sprung  the 
fastener,  they  can  push  the  gate  from  them.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  fortunate  when  the  rule  is  not  enforced ;  for,  when 
the  ground  rises  sharply  into  the  field,  it  requires  the  point  of 
the  gate  to  be  unduly  raised  to  clear  this  rise,  and  too  much 
«  bang  "  is  given  in  closing,  or  the  bottom  rail  has  to  be  kept 
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too  high  from  the  ground,  allowing  stock  to  work  under  it. 
This  is  perhaps  a  lesser  evil  for  the  gate  than  when  it  drags  on 
the  ground,  for  if  stock  is  found  working  under  a  gate  the  defect 
will  be  attended  to ;  but  it  may  drag  a  long  time,  and  rank  vege- 
tation may  grow  high  up  on  the  timbers  before  anyone  sees  that 
something  is  wrong. 

Unless  the  gate  is  intended  to  swing  both  ways,  it  should  not 
be  hung  between  the  posts,  but  against  them.  This  makes  a 
difference  of  4  or  6  inches  in  width  of  way^  and  when  open  thefe 
is  less  liability  to  injury  from  anything  passing  through.  Be- 
sides, the  gate  falls  against  the  '*  folding  "  post,  and  not  upon 
any  extemporised  check,  which  is  clumsy,  and  can  only  be  tem- 
porary. The  hanging  })0st  should  be  set  perpendicularly.  Work- 
men are  prone  to  give  it  an  inclination  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
hinges  in  throwing  up  the  point  of  the  gate  and  making  it  self- 
closing.     The  *•  hooks"  and  *^  bands"  ought  to  be  the  same  for 


L.  3  ^^^-  7-  Fro-  8.  Pia.  9. 

Top  Huok  and  Band.  Bottom  Hooks  and  Bandi. 

all  gates  opening  one  way,  to  secure  a  uniform  motion,  and 
there  ought  to  be  the  least  projection  of  hook  from  the  post  and 
of  band  from  the  heel,  which  gives  the  gate  free  action  to  open 
at  right  angles  to  the  gateway  if  that  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
or  to  turn  over  and  fall  against  the  fence,  and  in  line  with  the 
gateway.  Any  superfluous  length  of  the  iron  is  weakness. 
Additional  length  must  be  given  to  the  lower  hook  if  the  gate 
has  to  rise  at  the  point,  and  if  it  is  to  be  self-closing. 

The  first  sketch  (fig.  7)  shows  the  least  possible  projec- 
tion of  the  top  hook,  the  centre  of  the  hook  being,  say,  an  inch 
out  from  the  face  of  the  post.  The  second  sketch  (fig.  8) 
shows  the  lower  hook,  say,  2^^  inches  out  from  the  face  of  the 
post.  When  a  gate  so  hung  is  opened  till  it  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  the  posts,  the  heel  of  the  gate  is  thrown  off  the 
perpendicular  and  forward  a  full  IJ  inch  at  the  bottom,  and 
this  will  raise  a  gate  10  feet  wide  nearly  6  inches  at  the  point. 
But  if  opened  till  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the-  posts,  it 
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will  remain  stationary,  and  will  only  movd  gently  towards  the 
folding  post  when  brought  to,  say,  the  angle  of  45®,  If  the 
bottom  hook  be  fixed  further  in  on  the  post  (fig.  9),  and  the 
additional  projection  from  the  post  is  continued,  a  double  action 
is  given.  The  point  of  the  gate  is  raised,  and  the  side  of  the 
gate,  when  brought  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  posts, 
being  off  the  perpendicular  also,  it  will  be  selfTclosing.  The 
first  impetus  is  given  by  the  second  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  bottom  hook,  and  it  is  maintained  by  the  first.  It  is  only 
the  minimum  closing  force,  however,  which  should  be  given. 
The  kinds  of  hinges  used  for  hanging  gates  are  so  various,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  them  at  any  length.  The  best  is  the 
double-tailed  band  (fig.  10)  clasping  the  heel  and  top  rail,  and 


Fia,  10.— Bonblc-tatled  Band. 

binding  them  together.  The  top  hook  should  go  through  the 
post  and  have  a  screw  and  nut  at  the  end.  It  has  the  weight 
to  bear,  and  this  gives  facility  for  slight  adjustment  in  the 
hinging. 

The  bottom  hinge  is  only  an  abutment  on  the  post,  and  may 
be  much  simpler.  If  made  as  in  fig.  11,  and  the  hanging  post 
has  moved,  and  the  gate  dropped  at  the  point,  so  that  the 
fastening  is  troublesome  or  ceases  to  act,  the  back  and  front  nuts 
on  the  tail  of  this  bottom  hinge  can  be  used  to  adjust  it. 

When  the  heel  of  the  gate  is  4  in.  by  4^  in.,  and  the  diagonal 
tie  binds  heel  and  top  rail  together  (as  in  fig.  3),  something  much 
simpler  than  the  double-tailed  band  may  be  used  for  the  top 
hinge  (as  in  fig.  12).  As  the  only  use  of  the  screw  is  that  it  may 
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Fia.  11.— Bottom  Hinge. 


Fra.  lS.~Top  Hine«. 


be  tightened  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  gate,  when  this  is  done  it 
keeps  the  neck  of  the  hinge — which  should  taper  slightly — ^tight 
in  the  iron  plate.  The  bottom  hinge  is  similar,  but,  as  a 
thoughtless  workman  might  slacken  the  nut  of  the  screw  there, 
to  do  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  tightening  the  top  one,  and 
as  the  back  nut  is  not  in  use,  it  is  better  to  make  it  a  fixture. 
If  the  post  has  yielded  beyond  the  power  of  the  screw  on  the 
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top  hinge  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  gate,  it  is  time  to  arrange 
for  refixing  the  post. 

The  fastening  of  gates  is  of  great  importance  for  the  security 
of  grazing  stock,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  hunting 
country,  as  well  as  the  hopeless  indifference  of  the  many  who 
have  not  that  distinctive  mark  of  good  manners — to  close  a  gate 
which  they  have  opened.     Gates  must  not  only  be  self-closing, 
they  must  be  self-fastening  also.     Perhaps  the  most  common 
fastening  is  the  long  vertical  spring  lever, 
striking  on  the  bevelled  plane  of  the  catch 
and  springing  into  its  notch.     The  wonder  is 
that  it  is  so  common,  for  it  is  as  often  out  of 
working  order  as  it  is  in  order.     A  fastener, 
much  less  liable  to  go  wrong,  is,  instead  of 
a  spring  on  the  lever,  made  by  forming  the 
lower  end  to  work  within  a  mortise  on  a  pin 
(well  fitted)  passing  through  it  and  the  gate 
head   (fig.   13).      The  weight  of  the    head 
keeps  it  against  the  keeper  or  in  the  catch. 
It  is  useful   to  have  the  top  of  the  lever 
slightly  above  the    gate   post.     It  is   then 
readily  seen   and  reached   by  a  person  on 
horseback.     An  old   cow  which  opens  this 
fastener  will  open  a  spring  one. 

The  next  very  simple  fastener  (fig.  14) 
comes  &om  Buckinghamshire,  and  may  be 
new  to  some  readers.      It  will  please  all   rg.  i3.~Gatc  i^tcner. 
equestrians,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed. 
The  crook  over  the  top  rail  is  raised  by  the  hand  or  hunting-crop. 
The  crank  action  pulls  the  oak  bar  horizontally  along  the  slots  in 


Edge  of  bar,  tbowlng  shoulder. 


Pig.  14, —Oak  Bar  Fastener. 


Catch. 


which  it  is  held,  slightly  raising  it  at  the  same  time,  till  it  escapes 
the  catch.  When  the  gate  is  thrown  open,  the  weight  of  the 
crooki  which  is  made  of  iron,  brings  the  bar  forward  till  the 
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shoulder  upon  it  comes  against  the  head,  and  as  the  gate  closes  It 
rises  on  the  slope  of  the  catch  and  falls  into  the  notch  like  an 
ordinary  latch  of  the  kind.  In  some  cases,  the  shaft  of  the  crook 
passes  through  a  mortise  through  the  top  rail.  The  iron  staple 
on  the  side  of  the  rail  is  to  be  preferred.  These  good  old  oak 
bars  and  catches  hold  the  field  against  hosts  of  new  applianoes. 
If,  where  they  are  used,  a  double  fastener  is  required  for  cattle, 
an  iron  hasp  fastened  to  the  post  and  falling  over  one  of  the  rails 
(fig.  15)  is  a  perfect  fastener.  If  the  gate 
is  hanging  badly,  and  down  at  the  point, 
this  hasp  is  not  easily  lifted  by  the  hunting- 
crop,  but  there  is  no  good  fastener  for  a 
gate  hanging  badly. 

It  will  prove  an  interesting  and  useful 
reference  to  stamp  on  each  gate  the  year 
when  made.  This  is  done  on  a  few  carefully 
managed  estates,  and  is  preferable  to  another 
practice,  that  of  having  a  number  on  the 
gate  corresponding  with  that  in  a  written 
record  of  age  and  other  particulars. 

A  great  deal  of  injury  is  done  to  the 
gates  of  pasture  fields  by  the  animals  rubbing 
themselves  against  them.  Much  of  this  could  be  prevented, 
and  fences  and  park  trees  be  protected  at  the  same  time,  if 
posts  were  set  up  for  the  animals  to  rub  against.  This  is 
not  uncommon  in  Scotland — cynics  say  for  another  use.  It 
is  a  merciful  provision  as  well  as  a  useful  one,  and  any  inter- 
ruption to  haymaking  is  only  what  is  met  with  from  park  trees. 


Fio.  IB.—Iron  Htap 
Fastener. 


Iron  Gates. 

Iron  field  gates  have  been  long  in  use,  but,  except  in  parks, 
they  are  not  common,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  not  to  be 
favourites.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  why  this  is  so,  especially 
as  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  is  now  not  a  barrier  to  their  nse. 
Nor  is  it  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  firms  working  in 
iron.  Home-grown  timber  which  can  be  made  into  gates  by 
labour,  which  has  had  to  be  employed  in  rural  parts,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  so  has  the  difficulty  of  finding  country 
smiths  who  can  repair  a  damaged  gate ;  for  an  injured  iron  gate 
is  not  easily  put  right.  And  it  has  oftien  happened  that  a  cheap 
gate,  made  of  inferior  iron,  and  hung  on  light  posts  with  poor 
ground-fixings,  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Yet  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  iron  gates  will  be  found  that  have  far  pntUved 
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timber  gates  than  the  contrary,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  park 
gates. 

Stone  or  timber  posts  are  better  adapted  for  iron  gates  than 
iron  posts,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  produced.  Iron  posts, 
even  more  than  timber  posts,  require  to  be  fixed  in  concrete. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  iron  field  gates  will  yet 
become  more  general. 

"VVm.  C.  Carnegie. 

II. 

Having  for  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  field  gates,  more 
particularly  as  used  in  a  grazing  country,  I  am  glad  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Journal  Committee  to  make  the  follow- 
ing general  remarks  upon  them.  It  is  curious  how  little  has 
hitherto  been  written  upon  the  subject.  I  am  unaware  of  any 
previous  paper  in  the  Journal  on  Field  Gates,  and  even  that  most 
voluminous  of  all  agricultural  writers,  Arthur  Young,  was 
singularly  silent  on  the  subject ;  though  in  The  Communicaiicnis 
to  the  Board  of  Agricvliure^  of  which  he  was  secretary,  there  is 
an  **  Essay  on  Field  Gates,  by  W.  Salmon  of  Wobum,  1811." 
Probably  the  most  scientific  work  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
.  Thomas  N.  Parker,  M.A.,  in  1804,  but  he  deals  mainly  with 
road  gates. 

With  a  view  of  showing  that,  in  spite  of  the  literary  neglect, 
the  subject  is  important,  I  have  ascertained  the  number  of  gates 
in  several  districts.  In  Cheshire,  in  an  area  of  7,175  acres, 
there  are  1,839  gates,  or  say  a  gate  to  four  acres.  In  Essex,  on 
some  1,000  acres,  I  find  a  gate  to  six  acres,  and  in  Sussex  on  a 
similar  area  the  result  shows  a  gate  to  eight  acres.  Taking 
the  highest  figure,  eight  acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain  there  must  be  many  millions  of 
money  sunk  in  gates,  requiring  a  large  annual  outlay  for  repairs 
and  renewals. 

If  little  has  been  written,  it  would  appear  also  that  little  has  . 
been  thought  about  gates,  in  the  sense  that  no  uniform  type  of 
construction  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  best.  This  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  count  the 
varieties  of  designs  to  be  seen  in  driving  along  the  road — often 
two  or  three  difierent  patterns  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  and,  sad 
to  say,  nine  out  of  ten  dragging  on  the  ground. 

It  would  appear  that  scientific  principles  of  construction  have 
not  been  considered  of  the  first  importance,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  been  readily  abandoned  if  it  were  discovered  possible  to 
iptro(iuce  thp  ipitigil  letter  of  thp  owper's  nanae  as  a  brace  tp  th^ 
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gate,  and  I  have  seen  the  letters  W,  M,  aud  0  so  used,  the  last 
in  a  hoop  of  iron.  This  ought  not  to  be  so  in  these  days  of 
scientific  agriculture.  The  proper  way  to  identify  gates  is  to 
brand  them  on  the  back  of  the  heel  post,  because  the  lettering 
is  there  more  protected  both  from  mischievous  people  and  from 
weather.  Each  ought  to  have  the  year,  a  reference  number, 
and,  if  desired,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  estate. 

In  constructing  a  field  gate,  due  regard  must  be  had  to  its 
weight,  and  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  this  weight  as  much  as 
possible  at  the  heel  or  hinge  end  by  tapering  the  longitudinal 
bars,  at  all  events  the  top  bar,  towards  the  head.  A  heavy  gate 
not  only  puts  more  strain  on  the  hinge  and  strut  (or  diagonal 
spur),  but  finds  a  constant  enemy  in  its  own  weight,  banging 
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Fig.  16. 

A  B,  Heel*  post.  c  g,  Brace. 

M  c,  Diagonal  Strut  £  k,  Head-post. 

The  weight  of  this  gate  with  mountiugs  is  liO  lb. 

itself  to  pieces.  There  is  danger  also  in  a  too  massive  top  bar 
inclining  to  snap  rather  than  bend,  when  say  a  heavy  old  Shire 
mare  is  scratching  her  tail  against  it.  It  would  probably  be  a 
safe  rule  to  lay  down  that  the  top  bar  should  always  be  of  oak 
where  stock  are  kept  in  the  field.  A  light,  tough,  elastic  gate 
will  often  hang  longer  than  a  heavy  one,  and  such  a  gate  was 
shown  to  me  in  Essex  some  years  ago,  in  excellent  condition, 
after  thirty  years'  service.  It  was  ten  feet  wide,  of  red  deal 
tarred,  and  of  the  same  principle  of  construction  as  that  shown 
in  fig.  16.  Tarred  gates  are,  however,  very  unsightly,  and  the 
best  timber  to  use  throughout  is  oak,  provided  it  is  well 
seasoned.  Badly-seasoned  oak  will  not  only  warp  and  crack, 
but  is  much  heavier.  Mr,  Parker  (of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken)  says :— ^ 
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^*  I  find  by  experiment  ihat  an  oak  gate  made  of  imperfectly- 
seasoned  timber  will  lose  a  tenth  {)art  or  more  of  its  weight  in 
two  or  three  years." 

The  hanging  of  a  gate  is  of  vital  importance^  for  the  best 
gate  ereir  made  will  soon  be  mined  if  badly  hang.  To  start 
with,  it  onght  to  be  hnng  well  off  the  ground.  Gates  wear  out 
by  the  nose  dragging  on  the  ground.  This  often  comes  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  posts  to  tilt  inwards  as  the  result  of 
a  heavily  laden  cart  having  gone  through  the  gateway.  In  my 
own  experience,  after  having  had  some  steam  ploughing  done, 
the  gate-posts  where  the  engine  had  passed  through  had  to 
be  readjusted.  The  remedy  is  to  have  wide  gateways,  ten-feet 
opening,  and  good  strong  oak  stumps,  well  sunk  in  the  ground* 
No  doubt  modem  implements  have  necessitated  wider  gateways, 
but  for  ordinary  madiinery  a  9  ft.  6  in.  gate  is  wide  enough. 
In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  they  are  rarely  over  9  feet  wide. 
Gates  into  farm-yards  may  be  wider  to  admit  of  the  threshing 
machine,  &c. 

Another  way  by  which  a  gate  is  worn  out  ia  by  banging 
against  the  falling  post,  caused  by  hanging  the  gate  so  as  to  t^ 
self-closing.  A  heavy  gate,  especially  with  a  wind  behind  it, 
will  strike  with  great  violence,  and  in  a  short  time  will  shake  all 
the  joints  loose. 

This  is  not  the  only  objection  to  a  field  gate  closing  itself — 
the  danger  to  stock  is  considerable.  I  have  more  than  once 
known  the  temporary  prop  to  a  self-closing  gate  knocked  down 
by  the  stock  in  passing,  and  the  gate  catch  a  cow  and  injure 
her  seriously.  Then,  again,  who  has  not  seen  the  manner  in 
which  a  carter  deals  with  a  self-closing  gate  ?  As  Mr.  Salmon 
says,  he  throws  it  open,  whips  on  his  horse,  and  allows  it  to 
bang  against  the  nave  of  his  wheel  as  he  hurries  through. 

Probably  the  majority  of  gates  are  self-closing,  more  or  less, 
but  to  me  this  seems  objectionable.  A  gate  should  always  open 
into  a  field,  that  is,  against  the  stock.  It  is  especially  dangerous 
to  allow  a  gate  to  open  into  the  road,  and  serious  accidents  to 
people  driving  on  a  dark  night  have  resulted  firom  gates  so 
hung  being  left  open. 

Now,  as  totheconstmction  of  the  gate  itself.  All  gates  are 
alike  in  having  (fig.  16)  a  heel  post  A  B,  a  head  post  £  F,  a  top 
bar  and  bottom' rail,  and  longitudinal  rails.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  tie  these  together  that  opinions  differ,  for  though  most  people 
agree  that  a  diagonal  strut,  M  c,  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen 
and  retain  the  rectangular  form  of  the  gate,  they  disagree  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  application.  Mr.  Salmon  urges  that  it  should 
start  firom  the  top  of  the  heel  post  at  a  i^  and  mn  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  head  post  at  H.  In  favour  of  this  plan  he  argues,  '^  a  piece 
of  wood  or  metal  will  support  an  immense  weight  applied  to 
it  by  tension ;  but  when  placed  perpendicularly  it  will  not  support 
its  own  weight." 

Others  exactly  reverse  this  order,  and  commence  the  strut 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heel  post,  and  run  to  the  top  of  the  head 
post,  M  to  E  I.  The  objection  to  this  long  strut  appears  to  me 
to  rest  in  the  fact  that  the  farther  you  carry  it  towaids  the  head 
the  less  resistance  is  it  able  to  give  to  a  weight  placed  on  the 
top  bar,  owing  to  the  greater  leverage  and  increased  tendency  to 
tear  itself  loose  from  the  points  at  which  it  is  fastened. 

But  to  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
plan  or  that  would  be  as  long  a  business  as  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question  of  bimetallism,  and  I  therefore  merely  propose  to 
give  details  of  a  gate  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the  best  con- 
struction, and  which  from  long  experience  I  know  to  wear  well. 
It  is  entirely  made  of  oak :  heel  post  3  in.  by  5  in. ;  head  post 
2  in.  by  3  in. ;  top  bar  2^  in.  by  4  in., 
tapering  to  1  in.  by  4  in.  at  head ;  rails 
and  braces  4  in.  by  1  in.  The  top  and 
bottom  rails,  and  also  the  bars,  are  mortised 
into  the  heel  and  head,  and  fastened  with 
oak  pegs.  The  strut,  m  c,  is  fitted  flush  to  the  heel  but  not 
mortised  into  it,  and  is  bolted  to  the  bars  and  top  rail  with 
four  round-headed  bolts  neatly  finished  off  so  as  not  to  hurt 
stock.     The  braces  are  fastened  in  a  similar  manner.     For  a 
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4J  In.  long  by  l\  in,  wldt'.i  of  iron.         21  In.  long  by  14  In.  width  of  iron. 
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Fio.  18.— Bottom  band.  Fio.  19.— Top  band. 

The  n«ck  ▲  is  to  acoommodste  th^  hook  which  is  driyen  into  the  comer  of  the  poet. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  hanging  post,  which  Ib  9  in.  square. 

10  ft.  gate  another  brace  should  be  added  midway  between  C  O 
and  E  F. 

The  mountings  are  very  simple,  and  will  be  understood  from 
the  drawings  (figs.  17,  18,  19).  The  hooks  are  driven  into  the 
corner  of  the  hanging  post,  a  small  hole  being  first  made  with 
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an  auger  to  avoid  splitting.  By  this  system  of  hanging  from 
the  comer  of  the  post  the  fallest  depth  is  obtained  for  driving 
the  pin  in,  the  gate  will  open  farther  back,  and  of  course  there 
is  available  the  fall  width  of  the  gateway,  say  an  extra  4  to  6 
inches. 

Most  people  advise  that  the  top  hook  should  go  through  the 
hanging  post  and  be  fastened  by  a  nut,  the  idea  being  that, 
should  the  gate  require  it,  the  nose  could  be  raised  by  screwing 
the  bolt.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  expecting  too  much  of  such 
a  simple  fixing,  and  the  objection  to  the  hook  coming  right 
through  is  that  it  is  more  apt  to  admit  water,  and  rot  the  post. 
I  have  known  many  a  top  hook  loose  in  consequence.  Perhaps, 
however,  for  a  wide  heavy  gate  it  might  be  necessary  to  come 
through. 

Alfred  Ashworth. 

III. 

Mr.  Carnegie  having  favourably  noticed  the  railway  gates,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  design 
and  materials  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  good  and 
lasting  in  the  case  of  field  gates  as  fixed  at  railway  crossings. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  20)  shows  the  gate  now  in  use 
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Fig.  90.— North  Ea«tern  Railway  gatt. 


on  the  North  Eastern  Railway  in  Yorkshire.  It  has  slightly 
more  wood  in  it  than  the  Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire  gates 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  rather  less  than  the  Oxfordshire 
type  ;  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  better  mechanical  structure,  all 
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the  parts  being  carefully  adapted  to  the  work  they  have  to 
perform. 

The  width  of  opening  between  the  gate  posts  is  9  fb.,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  gate  9  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  rail  4  ft.  6  in. 

Formerly  the  posts,  both  hanging  and  slamiming  posts,  were 
made  of  oak,  and  in  some  districts  of  stone.  The  oak  posts, 
when  charred  up  to  the  ground  line,  lasted  extremely  well,  but 
their  cost  is  too  great  for  them  to  be  used,  now  that  creosotdng 
has  shown  us  how  to  preserve  the  cheaper  home-grown  and 
foreign  timbers.  When  of  oak,  the  hanging  post  was  made 
12  in.  by  12  in.,  neatly  dressed  to  the  ground  line,  the  slamming 
post  being  dressed  to  10  in.  square. 

The  gates  are  so  hung  that,  if  carelessly  left  open,  they  will 
always  slam  to  and  fasten. 

In  situations  where  the  soil  is  very  light  or  spongy,  additional 
stability  may  be  given  to  the  heel  post  (fig.  21)  by  nailing  on  to 

it   slabs  of  timber  3  ft.   long  and 

12  in.  by  2  in.,  or  any  convenient 
dimensions,  one  slab  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  post,  just 
under  the  ground,  and  the  other  at 
the  outside  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  ; 
these  give  six  or  more  feet  of  ad- 
ditional area  as  support  for  the 
post. 

Yorkshire  stone  is  objectionable, 
though  in  many  districts  it  is  cheap 
in  first  cost;  but  the  posts  made 
of  that  material  are  very  liable  to 
be  broken  by  carts  running  against 
them,  and  by  other  causes,  especially 
as,  after  a  few  years,  they  get  very 
tender  at  the  ground  line. 

Of  late  years,  in  this  district, 
creosoted  Baltic  posts,  10  in.  by  10  in.  in  section,  9  ft.  long, 
have  been  exclusively  used  for  field  gates:  they  ai*e  very 
economical,  durable,  and  do  not  require  painting,  though  I 
recommend  that  they  should  be  occasionally  tarred  with 
Stockholm  or  gas  tar.  In  situations  where  appearance  is 
an  object,  they  may  be  painted,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
three  or  more  coats  will  be  required  to  make  a  good  job,  as  the 
creosote  comes  through  the  first  coats.  A  better  plan  would  be 
to  cover  the  posts  with  two  coats  of  cement  wash,  which  can  be 
readily  made  by  mixing  Portland  cement  with  water  until  the 
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Fio.  SI.— Heel  post  of  railway  gate. 
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mixture  is  as  thick  as  ordinaiy  paint ;  the  wash  can  then  be 
laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  the  second  coat  given  as  soon  as  the 
first  is  dry. 

Under  the  specification  in  use  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway, 
five  gallons  of  creosote  oil  is  forced  into  each  9  ft.  by  10  in.  by 
10  in.  post,  under  a  pressure  of  150  lb.  per  inch.  The  process 
can  only  be  well  carried  on  at  works  specially  laid  out  and 
provided  with  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

In  making  the  gates,  oak  or  ash  is  used  for  the  heel  and 
head,  the  heel  being  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  the  head  3  in.  by  3  in., 
both  being  4  ft.  3  in.  long  ;  the  top  rail  is  4  in.  by  3  in.  at  the 
heel  end,  and  3  in.  by  3  in.  at  the  head ;  the  next  two  rails  are 
3^  in.  by  1  in.,  and  tiie  two  lower  rails  3  in.  by  1  in. ;  the  strut 
iS'3  J  in.  by  1^  in.,  and  the  brace  3  in.  by  1^  in. ;  the  brace  is 
placed  2  ft.  fi:^m  the  head. 

The  ironwork  is  of  the  ordinary  class,  and  does  not  call  for 
special  description. 

The  average  cost  of  a  gate  and  postd,  fixed  complete  and 
painted,  is  about  21. 

H.  COPPERTHWAITB. 


THE   MIDDLEMAN   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

In  a  complex  state  of  society  and  a  thickly  populated  country 
the  sub-division  of  labour  naturally  attains  its  greatest  detail. 
This  is  especially  so  as  regards  Agriculture.  In  a  primitive 
state  of  society  the  tiller  of  the  ground  may  find  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate market  for  his  produce ;  but  where  the  consumers  are 
congregated  in  vast  groups  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
some  machinery  for  bringing  the  products  of  the  soil  to  them 
from  greater  or  less  distances. 

Strictly  speaking,  so  soon  as  agricultural  produce  leaves  the 
fftrm  on  its  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer  it  begins  to  incur 
c6sts  of  distribution. 

"  Before  agricultural  produce  is  brought  to  the  market,  the 
industry  of  many  other  labourers  has  been  called  in  besides 
those  who  are  actually  working  on  the  farm,  all  of  whom  will 
receive  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  wages.  A 
farmer  may  employ  bargemen  to  take  his  wheat  by  canal  to  a 
particular  market,  but  these  bargemen  must  be  paid  wages, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  labourers  who  are  employed  on  the 
farm.     Again,  a  farmer  may  join  with  others  to  pay  labourers 
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for  keeping  the  roads  in  a  proper  state  of  repair ;  from  him  also 
are  levied  rates  which  maintain  a  police  establishment^  considered  . 
necessary  to  make  property  secure."  * 

The  term  "  cost  of  distribution,"  therefore,  it  will  be  seen, 
bears  a  wide  meaning,  and  consequently  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  to  strictly  define  who  may  be  included  under 
the  designation  of  "  middlemen  "  in  Agriculture.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  it  will  at  any  rate  be  safe  to  exclude 
scavengers  and  police  from  the  categoiy. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  chain  of  '^  middlemen  "  between 
the  farmer  and  the  householder  has  quite  enough  well-recognised 
links.  The  expense  of  conveyance  from  the  farm  to  the  market 
no  doubt  comes  primarily  under  the  head  of  cost  of  distribution, 
and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  class  railway  companies  and  others  who 
control  the  carrying  agencies  of  the  country  among  middlemen. 
At  the  present  time  a  very  considerable  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
has  arisen,  and  has  been  more  or  less  emphatically  expressed,  . 
with  the  position  and  power  assumed  by  the  railway  companies 
in  their  dealings  with  agricultural  produce.  No  doubt  the 
British  farmer  is  of  necessity  very  much  in  the  hands  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  distributing  agencies,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has  made  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  country  a  monopoly.  It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  railway 
companies  have  chosen  a  most  inopportune  time  for  attempting 
to  impose  upon  their  customers  increased  charges  under  the 
revised  powers  which  Parliament  has  lately  sanctioned.  At 
any  time  it  would  have  come  with  all  the  force  of  a  grievous 
disappointment  upon  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  to  find 
that  the  result  of  the  long  struggle  on  the  question  of  Railway 
Kates  was  to  be  chiefly  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  charges  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  produce ;  but  what  in  a  time  of  com- 
parative prosperity  might  have  been  only  disappointment,  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present  leads  to  positive  desperation.  But 
burning  as  this  subject  is,  and  tempting  as  an  excursion  into  it 
might  therefore  be,  we  must  venture  in  the  present  article  to 
put  it  aside  as  one  which,  if  dealt  with  at  all,  would  demand  for 
itself  the  whole  of  the  space  which  is  here  available.  A  further 
reason  for  deferring  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  question 
is  just  now,  so  to  speak,  svbjudice^  the  Board  of  Trade  having 
given  the  railway  companies  until  Easter  to  come  to  terms  with 
their  customers,  and  having  promised  then  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  decide  upon  the  best  independent  tribunal  to  set 
up  for  the  settlement  of  "  reasonable  "  rates.     It  may  perhaps 


'  Ffiwcett's  Manual  ef  Voliiical  Economy ^  6th  ed.,  p.  109. 
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jast  be  pointed  out,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  that,  what* 
ever  may  happen  as  regards  the  fixing  of  actual  rates,  it 
mast  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Railway  Bates  Acts  of 
1890  and  1891  have  at  least  been  of  enormous  benefit,  if  only 
as  providing  for  the  first  time  a  simple  and  complete  code  of 
the  charging  powers  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
the  merchandise  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This,  to  those 
who  remember  the  chaos  which  previously  existed  and  the 
absolute  impossibility  without  a  long  legal  process,  of  even 
discovering  what  powers  the  railway  companies  possessed,  cannot 
but  be  oonsideTed  as  a  great  advantage,  and  as,  in  one  direction 
at  least,  affording  a  certain  amount  of  security  to  farmers. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  carrying  agencies,  and  treating 
the  term  "middleman"  as  applying  mainly  to  a  person  who 
actually  handles  and  obtains  a  profit  from  the  handling  of  the 
produce,  it  is  not  reassuring  to  reflect  to  how  small  an  extent 
the  average  farmer  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  consumer 
for  any  class  of  produce  which  he  has  to  dispose  of.  No  doubt 
the  smaller  occupiers,  especially  where  they  live  in  contiguity  to 
centres  of  population,  do  to  a  considerable  extent  even  now 
dispose  of  such  products  as  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  distributor.  It  is  a  noteworthy  sight, 
in  such  a  town,  for  instance,  as  Preston,  to  go  on  the  market 
day  into  the  market  and  see  the  rows  of  small  farmers  or  their 
wives,  each  with  a  basket  full  of  produce  brought  direct  from 
the  farm  and  purchased  directly  from  them  by  the  consumers. 
In  other  cases  farmers  occupying  a  considerable  acreage,  and 
conducting  therefore  a  large  business,  have  "gone  into"  the 
milk  trade,  and  have  sent  out  in  their  own  carts  their  milk  from 
house  to  house.  But  whUe  other  analogous  instances  might  no 
doubt  be  found  in  different  localities,  speaking  generally  it  is 
true  to  say  that  the  average  farmer  does  not  dispose  of  any 
appreciable  part  of  the  produce  grown  on  the  land  without  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  persons  as  distributors. 

Perhaps  the  only  branch  of  agricultural  industry  which  is 
almost  invariably  conducted  on  the  principle  of  direct  supply 
is  the  trade  in  pedigree  stock.  Whether  the  breeder  holds  a 
sale  on  his  own  farm,  or  sends  his  animals  to  a  market  or  fair, 
he  does  no  doubt  dispose  of  them  practically  direct  to  the 
persons  who  use  them.  It  is  true  that  the  middleman  has, 
especially  of  late  years,  crept  into  these  transactions  in  the 
shape  of  the  auctioneer,  and  it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  in 
spite  of  agricultural  depression  fiirmers.  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  rely  to  so  very  great  an  extent  on  the  auction 
system  instead  of  upon  the  old  plan  of  sale  by  private  contract. 
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Stilly  the  auction  system  is  unquestionably  a  convenient  means  of 
arriving  at  the  result  of  the  higgling  of  the  market ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  though  one  might  be  inclined  on  some  grounds  to  regret 
the  supremacy  which  it  has  attained,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
hint  that  farmers  suffer  any  special  detriment  or  pay  any  ex- 
travagant amount  for  the  advantages  which  they  obtain  from  its 
adoption. 

One  word  may  be  ventured,  in  passing,  on  this  subject, 
and  that  is  that  farmers  have  an  undoubted  right  to  resent 
any  attempt  such  as  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  some  locali- 
ties by  the  auctioneers  to  dictate  to  them  the  way  in  which  they 
shall  sell  their  stock.  It  has  been  said  that  considerable  oppo- 
sition has  been  more  or  less  overtly  displayed  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  selling  stock  by  live  weight.  This 
practice,  of  course,  is  one  which  may  be  fairly  argued  upon  its 
merits ;  but,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  desirability  of  its 
general  adoption,  no  one  will  deny  that  every  owner  of  stock 
ought  to  have  the  power,  if  he  so  desires,  of  selling  his  animals  in 
such  a  way  as  he  deems  best.  If,  therefore,  any  class  of  middle- 
men attempt  to  dictate  to  him  for  purposes  of  their  own  the 
method  which  he  mast  adopt  in  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
his  skill  and  enterprise,  such  action  can  only  be  stigmatised  as 
intolerable  and  impertinent. 

Just  as  wheat  is  the  typical  farm  crop  of  the  kingdom,  so 
bread  is  the  typical  food  of  the  people.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this 
reason,  that  although  nowadays  the  item  of  bread  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  inhabi- 
tant,* yet  the  market  price  of  that  commodity  excites  a  degree  of 
interest  which  is  far  greater  than  any  which  is  displayed  with  re- 
gard to  other  articles  of  food. 

The  millers  and  bakers  are  perhaps  to  some  extent  to  be  com- 
miserated in  their  occupancy  of  so  prominent  a  position.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  if  the  butcher  might  charge  50  and  the 
greengrocer  100  per  cent,  profit  without  exciting  any  particular 
amount  of  public  indignation,  while  the  baker  brings  down  upon 
his  devoted  head  a  torrent  of  indignation  if  he  gets  as  much  as 
a  "  modest "  25  or  30  per  cent. 

*  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  working 
man  is  worth  quoting :— •«  When  I  went  to  school  in  1842  we  had  a  4  lb.  loaf 
for  W.,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  paying  6d.  We  use  eight  loaves,  which  is 
3*.  id.,  but  we  got  good  beef  at  id.  Now  I  have  to  give  8rf.,  which  would  be— 


In  1842,  8  loaves  at  6/7.     •        4    0 
„     beef  6  lb.  at  44^.    ,        2_0 

6    0 


In  1892,  8  loaves  at  Bd,    ,        3    4 
„        beef  6  lb.  at  8if.  4    0 


6    0  7 

Sq  I  am  1«.  id.  out."— The  comparative  price  ol  beef  is  curioua.— R.  H.  B. 
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Another  fact  which  no  doubt  the  bakers  feel  to  press  very 
hardly  npon  them  is  that  wheat  happens  to  be  the  only  food 
stuff  for  which  there  are  actual  official  records  of  prices.  He 
who  runs  may  read  for  himself  every  week  the  average  price  of 
wheat  throughout  the  country,  and  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
research  he  becomes  qualified  to  write  indignant  and  arithmetical 
communications  to  the  daily  papers  with  the  assurance  that  one 
at  least  of  his  premisses  is  unchallengeable.  The  common  and 
favourite  resource  of  the  middlemen  as  a  class,  when  more  or 
less  direct  reference  chances  to  be  made  to  their  margin  of 
profit,  is  to  impugn  altogether  the  accuracy  of  the  market  reports, 
and,  as  very  few  people  indeed  possess  the  necessary  hardihood 
to  defend  the  figures  published  by  thejiewspapers  as  showing  the 
state  of  the  jnarkets,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
kind  of  argument.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  bakers,  they  are 
debarred  from  taking  up  this  line  of  defence,  inasmuch  as  the 
price  of  wheat  is  ascertained  from  official  sources  and  published 
on  Government  authority. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  face  of  it  the  bakers  seem 
to  staiid  in  need  of  vindication.  At  the  very  least  the  prices  at 
which  bread  is  sold  involve  what  appear  to  be  anomalies.  It  seems 
curious  that  the  4  lb.  loaf  should  be  selling  in  different  parts  of 
London  at  the  same  time  at  prices  ranging  from  S^d.  to  7d. ;  nor 
is  this  anomaly  confined  to  the  Metropolis,  for  it  appears  that 
at  the  same  time  the  4  lb.  loaf  was  being  sold  at  Hampstead  for 
7d.y  at  Kingston-on-Thames  for  6^d.,  at  Birmingham  for  6d.,  at 
Shrewsbury  for  4^^.,  and  at  Wolverhampton  at  a  rate  varying 
from  S^d.  to  b^d.  Again,  the  quotation  given  for  certain  Lanca- 
shire towns  was  3^.,  and  that  for  some  other  English  towns  at 
from  4ld,  to  6^d.  In  Suffolk  a  correspondent  of  the  Ecist  Anglian 
DaUy  TKmes  recorded  the  price  as  5eZ.,  while  in  the  far  West  at 
Plymouth  it  was  quoted  at  i^d.  In  the  old  ante-steam  days 
these  divergences  might  have  been  easily  explicable,  but  in 
these  times,  when  wheat  is  practically  of  the  same  value  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  a  range  of  100 
per  cent,  in  the  price  for  the  same  article,  made  of  the  same 
wheat,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  circumstance  which  the  public 
may  reasonably  regard  with  a  pardonable  amount  of  natural 
curiosity. 

An  interesting  statement  was  given  in  September  last  in 
the  Morning  Post^  showing  the  relation  of  the  price  of  bread  to 
the  price  of  wheat  during  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months, 
the  retail  price  of  household  bread  being  that  which  obtained 
in  a  large  Wiltshire  village.     The  dates  at  which  the  retail 
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Brand 

Wheat 

r  i  lb.  loaf 

perqnaxtcr 

<.     d. 

s,      d. 

0     6^ 

39     0 

0     0            . 

40     1 

0    6A 

SO    0 

0    0 

40    P. 

0    6J 

32    3 

0    6 

81     3 

0    5 

29     1 
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price  of  bread  changed  were  as  follows,  the  official  average 
price  of  English  wheat,  as  recorded  at  the  same  dates,  being 
added: — 

Date 

April  18, 1801  . 
April  25, 1891  . 
May  23, 1801  . 
August  21,  1891 
February  10, 1802 
April  30, 1892  . 
September  3, 1892 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  bakere  do  not  sell  bread  at  a 
loss,  and  that  when  they  charge  Gd.  per  4  lb.  loaf  for  bread, 
with  wheat  at  40a.  per  quarter,  they  are  making  a  profit.  It  is 
seen  that  from  August  1891  to  February  1892  the  price  of 
bread  was  maintained  at  6d.  per  4  lb.  loaf.  In  the  first  week 
of  September  1891  wheat  rose  to  an  average  price  of  41«.  8d., 
which  was  the  highest  average  of  1891.  But  it  immediately 
declined,  and,  before  the  close  of  September  it  had  fallen  7«. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  (October  to  December) 
the  average  price  of  English  wheat  was  returned  at  SGs.  8d,  In 
1892  the  average  receded  from  86s.  4c{.  at  the  beginning  of 
January  to  32«.  3d.  at  the  middle  of  February.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  average  price  of  wheat  was  gradually  declining  from 
41«.  8d.  to  32«.  3d.,  a  fall  of  nearly  10«.  per  quarter,  the  price 
of  bread  was  maintained  throughout  the  period  of  six  months  at 
6d.  per  4  lb.  loaf.  A  hal^nny  was  then  taken  off  the  price, 
which  stood  at  b^d.  per  4  lb.  loaf  for  the  next  twelve  weeks, 
during  which  the  average  Oaaette  price  of  English  wheat  wa» 
exactly  32tf.  per  quarter,  the  extremes  being  335. 3d.  and  SOs.  7d. 
Bread  was  reduced  to  5d.  at  the  end  of  April,  and  has  remained 
at  that  price  since.  During  the  same  period  the  average  price 
of  wheat  has  been  29«.  lid.,  and  the  extremes  have  been 
31«.  7d.  and  29«.  Id.  If  it  paid  the  baker  to  sell  a  quartern 
loaf  of  bread  for  6d.  when  wheat  averaged  40«.  per  quarter,  it 
must  have  paid  him  much  better  during  the  last  five  months 
(April  to  September)  to  be  selling  bread  at  5d.  while  wheat  has 
avemged  less  than  30«.  In  other  words,  whilst  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  one-fourth  the  price  of  bread  fell  only  one-sixth. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  states  that  the  following  has  been  and  is  the  current 
average  price  of  bread  of  good  quality,  delivered  over  the 
counter  for  cash,  in  the  years  specified,  and  I  have  added  thereto 
for  reference  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  same  years : — 
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i^«tt.  Bread  pelr^lB. 

1839        .        .        .        .        8J 


1849 
1869 
1887 
1893 


G 

6i 


Pride  of  wbtot  per  qncrten 

«. 

<i. 

70 

8 

44 

3 

43 

9 

36 

4 

25 

5« 

This  statement  is  of  interest  in  more  than  one  waj.  f^tlj^ 
it  gives  a  standard  price  (5^(Z.)  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  at  the  present 
time.  The  figures  which  have  already  been  cited  of  the  quota^ 
tkms  of  bread  in  various  parte  of  the  country  show  that  this  is 
not  a  very  simple  matter.  Mr.  Chadwick  states  that  ^^the 
price  to-day  (February  21, 1893)  of  the  best  household  bread  at 
the  counter  in  100  of  the  best  bread-shops  in  London  is  b\d. 
per  4  lb."  More  striking  than  this,  however,  is  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Chadwick's  figures  of  the  lack  of  relationship 
between  the  price  of  bread  and  the  price  of  wheat.  The  current 
average  price  of  wheat  at  the  time  of  writing  is  258.,  while 
the  price  of  bread  is  b\d.  But  in  1859  the  price  of  breieid  was 
the  same,  while  the  price  of  wheat  was  70  per  cent,  higher.  In 
1887,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  11*.  per  quarter  more  than 
now,  the  price  of  bread  was  %d.  less  ;  and,  again,  in  1849,  when 
wheat  was  practically  at  the  same  price  as  in  1859,  bread  sold 
for  \d.  more.  But  the  most  startling  comparison  is  that  between 
1839  and  1893 ;  for  we  find  that,  whereas  wheat  has  fallen  during 
the  interval  65  per  cent,  in  value,  bread  has  fallen  only  35  per 
cent.  In  fact,  relatively  to  wheat,  bread  was  cheaper  in  1839 
than  in  any  other  of  the  years  mentioned. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  that  the  fSact  that  the  price  of 
bread  has  not  fallen  with  the  fall  in  wheat  is  denied.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times,  writing  as  '^  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
leading  bread  companies,"  stated,  *'  from  the  experience  of  a  close 
connection  with  the  trade,  that  the  price  of  best  bread  at  this 
time  last  year  was  &\d,  per  4  lb.  loaf,  against  h\d.  at  the  pre- 
sent time"  (February,  1893.)  He  added  that  *'  this  reduction 
of  lc2.  is  equal  to  Is.  9d.  per  sack  of  flour,  whereas  the  average 
price  of  the  latter  is  only  Is,  3(2.  less  than  it  was  at  the  same 
time  last  year."  "  This,"  he  continues,  *'  will  clearly  prove  that 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread  is  even  greater  than  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  flour ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
principal  producers  of  bread  in  the  Metropolis.'*' 

The  remarkable  range  in  the  price  of  bread  at  any  given 
time  is  explained  with  some  plausibility  by  the  allegation  that 
it  is  due  to  the  different  qualities  of  flour  used.    Thus  the 

>  For  week  ending  Feb.  25, 1893 ;  the  ayeiage  was  2it.  9d.  for  week  ending 
March  18, 1893. 

VOL.  IV.  T.  S.— 13  P 
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ooinmonest  flour  may  be  sold  at  15^.  per  sack,  while  the  finest 
may  make  80^.  or  more.  Of  course,  the  lowest-priced  flours  are 
not  supposed  to  be  used  for  bread-making,  but  in  some  of  the 
poorer  districts  no  doubt  they  are  so  used.  One  of  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  the  baking  trade  is  to  combine  the  various  qualities 
of  flour  in  such  proportions  as  to  satisfy  alike  the  taste  of 
the  consumer  and  the  pocket  of  the  vendor. 

We  trench  here  upon  ground  which  some  may  think  to  be 
delicate.  Accusations  are  not  infrequently  made  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  that  bakers  use  rice  and  potatoes  and  other  adul- 
terants in  making  bread.  It  is  quite  possible  that?  such  nefarious 
practices  prevail  in  certain  localities,  and  that 

'*  Chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  as  bread.'* 

But  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  common. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  reports  of  public  analysts  go, 
bread  and  flour  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  least  adulterated 
articles  of  food.  Thus  in  1891  there  were  799  samples  of  bread 
taken  and  only  eight  were  found  to  be  adulterated ;  while  out  of 
437  samples  of  flour  taken  only  one  was  condemned.  It  is  true 
that  the  taking  of  samples  is  done  in  a  very  partial  manner. 
In  several  counties  not  a  single  sample  was  taken  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  others  the  number  taken  was  so  few  as  to  be  practi- 
cally useless.  This,  however,  is  the  fault  of  the  local  authorities 
for  not  more  stringently  carrying  out  the  law  against  adultera- 
tion, and  on  the  evidence  given  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no 
sweeping  indictment  would  lie  against  the  trade  in  this  respect. 
A  striking  fact  which  has  done  duty  in  many  quarters  during 
the  past  two  or  three  months  will  bear  repetition  because  of  its 
obvious  force.  The  Aerated  Bread  Company  does  an  enormous 
business  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  as  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Metropolis  are  aware.  At  its  last  annu&l  meeting  of  share- 
holders held  on  October  81, 1892,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company 
announced  a  dividend  of  SO  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  an  interim 
dividend  of  7  J  per  cent.,  while  an  additional  profit  of  5,000?.  was 
put  by.  These  remarkable  results  were  attained,  according  to 
the  explanation  officially  given  by  the  Chairman,  "  not  by  specu- 
lation, but  by  continuous  and  constant  labour,''  a  creditable  fact 
which  everyone  will  readily  believe.  But  there  was  a  further 
cause  which  was  thus  explained  by  the  Chairman.  He  said 
'^  they  had  had  a  great  fall  in  prices  this  year.  A  collapse  in 
prices  took  place  last  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  Company's 
financial  year,  and  therefore  they,  as  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  retailers,  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  that  great  reduction, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  had  been  ruin  to  the  importers  and 
consumers  " — the  last  word  obviously  being  a  misprint  for  •'  pro- 
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dncers.'*  Itis,  however,  evident  that  in  sach  a  case  as^this  these 
exorbitant  profits  have  been  amassed  simply  because  the  cheap* 
ening  of  prodnce  has  benefited,  not  the  consumer,  but  the 
middleman. 

It  is  stated  that  it  takes  about  400  lb.  of  wheat  to  produce 
by  the  roller  process  280  lb.,  or  one  sack,  of  flour.  Thus  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  of  496  lb.,  will  produce  347  lb.  of  flour.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  ground  into  flour  by  the  old  system  of  stones,  it 
takes  only  about  388  lb.  to  produce  280  lb.,  or  one  sack,  of  flour, 
and  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  produce  362  lb.  of  flour.  A  sack  of 
flour  of  280  lb.  will  produce  at  least  390  lb.  of  bread,  or  97^ 
loaves  of  4  lb.  each,  while  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
ground  by  the  rollers  will  be  347  lb.  of  flour,  or  483  lb.  of  bread, 
or  say  120  loaves  of  4  lb.  each. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Francis,  of  Oxford,  particulars 
of  a  bread-making  test  made  by  himself  in  his  own  kitchen  in 
April  last  year  which  are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  The 
ingredients  of  a  4  lb.  loaf,  and  their  cost,  were  as  follow  : 

d. 

8  lb.  of  best  seconds  flour 4 

1  oz.  of  German  yeast 1 

2  teaspoonfuJs  of  salt  mixed  with  tbe  yeast     \  sr     i^ 
1^  pint  of  tepid  water     .        .        ,        .         j      •       ^^y  4 

Total 6J 

The  resultant  quantity  of  dough  weighed  4  lb.  12  oz.  This, 
when  made  into  two  loaves  of  bread  baked  and  brought  out  of 
the  oven  and  set  two  or  three  hours  tocool,  weighed4  lb.  3  oz.,  but 
when  made  into  one  loaf  only  it  weighed  4  lb.  6  oz.  The  flour 
from  which  this  bread  was  made  cost  Gs.  6d.  per  bushel,  delivered 
at  the  house  by  the  corn  dealer.  This  would  be  32«.  6d,  per  sack 
of  Ave  bushels  of  280  lb.  weight  at  a  time  when  the  average  price 
of  foreign  and  home  wheat  ranged  from  about  34s.  to  36^.  per 
quarter.  The  flour  presumably  was  composed  of  about  two  parts 
of  foreign  and  one  part  of  home-grown  wheat.  The  baker  would 
probably  get  it  at  about  28«.  6d,  per  sack,  or,  if  Jie  paid  within 
seven  days,  at  a  net  price  of,  say,  278.  9d, 

The  cost  of  this  home-made  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread,  supposing  it  to 
have  weighed  only  4  lb.  and  not  4  lb.  6  oz.,  was  4|d,  or  say  bd. 
The  baker  who,  according  to  custom,  allows  5^.  per  sack,  or  Is, 
per  bushel,  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  yeasty 
making,  baking,  delivering,  &c.,  would  produce  the  4  lb.  loaf 
quite  |d!.,  if  not  Id,  cheaper,  or  say  at  4c2.,  whereas  he  was 
at  that  time  charging  b^d.  for  it.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
been  making  a  profit  of  nearly  l^d,  upon  every  41b.  loaf,  or  some- 
thing like  37  per  cent. 

V  2 
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The  same  thing  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  retail 
sale  of  flour,  this  product  being  generally  sold  in  3  lb.  or  4  lb. 
packets,  at  a  price  far  greater  in  excess  of  its  prime  cost  than 
bread.  According  to  Mr.  Francis,  the  3  lb.  packet  of  best  seconds 
flour  was  being  sold  a  year  ago  at  7rf.,  when  the  price  of  bread  was 
6d,j  and  a  3  lb.  packet  of  the  best  fine  flour  was  being  sold  at  8d. 
The  cost  to  the  baker  of  the  3  lb.  of  flour  would  be  only  a  little 
over  4cl.,  so  that  upon  every  3  lb.  of  flour  which  the  baker  sold  he 
would  get  a  profit  of  something  like  3d,  It  is  worth  remark  in 
this  connection  that  flour  is,  as  a  rule,  only  obtainable  by  ordi- 
nary customers  through  the  baker,  and  Mr.  Francis  states  that 
the  millers  are  boycotted  by  the  Bakers'  Association  if  they 
supply  small  quantities  direct  to  consumers. 

Attention  was  recently  directed  in  the  pages  of  the  National 
Review,  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  to  the  fact  that  down  to 
within  quite  recent  times  the  Statute  Book  contained  powers 
for  fixing  the  price  of  bread.  An  Act  of  George  II.,  which  was 
only  repealed  in  1867,  was  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  due  making 
of  bread  and  to  regulate  the  price  and  assize  thereof,  and  to 
punish  persons  who  shall  adulterate  meal,  flour,  or  bread."  It 
set  forth  that  to  the  intent  that  a  '^  plain  and  constant  rule  and 
method  may  be  duly  observed  and  kept  in  the  making  and  assize- 
ing  of  several  sorts  of  bread,  which  shall  be  made  for  sale," 
properly  constituted  courts  were  empowered  "to  set,  ascertain, 
and  appoint  in  any  place  or  places  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  the  assize  and  weight  of  all  sorts  of  bread,  which 
should  in  any  such  place  or  places  be  made  for  sale  or  exposed 
to  sale,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  same  respectively." 

In  every  assize  of  bread  respect  was  to  be  had  to  the  price 
which  the  grain,  meal,  or  flour  whereof  such  bread  was  made 
should  bear  in  the  public  market  or  markets  in  or  near  the 
place  where  such  assize  was  set,  and  reasonable  allowance  was 
to  be  made  to  the  makers  of  bread  for  their  "  charges,  labour, 
pains,  livelihood,  and  profit."  The  Act  also  contained  provisions 
as  to  the  quality  of  bread  where  an  assize  was  set.  An  assize 
might  be  set  by  two  or  more  justices  within  their  jurisdiction , 
and  they  were  to  consult  the  returns  made  by  clerks  of  neigh- 
bouring markets  of  the  grain,  meal,  or  flour.  The  bakers  might 
see  the  returns  the  day  after  they  were  made,  so  as  to  have 
time  t/)  object  to  the  advance  or  reduction  of  prices  before  the 
assize  was  set.  The  baker  was  not  liable  for  any  fees,  and  no 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  assize  of  bread,  unless  the  price 
of  wheat,  as  set  forth  in  the  returns,  varied  3d.  in  the  bushel. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  idea  of  reverting  except  in  jest  to 
this  Act,  as  a  possible  precedent  for  guidance  nowadays,  would 
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have  seemed  grotesque.  But  while  it  might  require  some 
boldness  to  positively  advocate  the  re-enactment  of  this  statute, 
the  principle  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  be  entirely  antagon- 
istic to  the  spirit  of  modem  legislation,  as  it  would  assuredly 
have  been  two  or  three  decades  ago.  The  fixing  by  some 
official  authority  of  the  price  of  bread  is  not  outside  the  range 
of  practical  politics,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  to  be 
regarded  as  probable.  But,  at  any  rate,  every  one  will  admit 
that  such  a  course  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  custom  of 
fixing  the  price  by  a  '*  ring."  It  was  reported  recently  that 
the  chairman  of  a  bakers'  association  in  Devonshire  stated  that 
but  for  the  association  the  price  of  bread  would  have  been  Id. 
per  4  lb.  loaf  lower  in  Plymouth.  Many  quotations  might 
be  given  of  somewhat  similar  statements  in  London,  but  it  is 
not  needful  to  labour  the  point.  It  may  be  taken  generally 
that  the  bakers'  associations  exist  mainly  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  bread,  while  the  millers'  associations  exist  mainly  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  flour.  It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  check  such 
combinations  as  these,  which  deprive  the  consumers  of  the 
benefits  of  competition,  without  improving  by  one  iota  the 
position  of  the  producer ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  the  price  of  bread  is  to  be  arbitrarily  fixed  at  all,  it  would 
be  better  that  it  were  done  by  a  public  authority  than  by  a  trade 
oligarchy. 

The  case  as  regards  wheat  and  bread  is  obviously  capable  of 
being  presented  in  more  detail  than  that  with  regard  to  any  other 
commodities,  one  reason  being,  as  aforesaid,  that  in  this  instance 
we  have  an  official  record  of  prices  to  work  from.  It  is  not  so 
easy  in  respect  to  other  pi-oduce  to  obtain  an  idea,  except  very 
generally,  of  the  margin  between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer 
and  that  paid  by  the  consumer.  That  the  margin,  however,  is 
very  wide  in  many  cases  there  is  no  doubt.  Take  the  case  of 
milk,  which  is  a  simple  one.  It  vdll  be  admitted  by  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  trade,  and  might  be  proved,  if  need 
were,  from  many  contracts,  that  an  average  of  from  7d.  to  Sd. 
per  imperial  gallon  is  as  much  as  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer 
obtains  for  his  milk,  taking  the  year  through.  The  retail  price 
in  the  towns  is,  as  a  rule.  Is.  4d.  per  imperial  gallon.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  Is.  and  in  a  few  others  Is.  8d.y  but  1^.  4d.  is 
probably  the  most  usual  price.^     Assuming  that  the  price  paid 

>  In  West  KensiDgton  the  price  of  miU^  at  the  time  of  writing  is  4d.  per 
quart',  bat  I  have  recently  seen  a  milk-cart  in  the  streets  bearing  the  announce- 
ment that  from  March  1  the  price  is  reduced  to  Bd,  This,  however,  is  pro- 
bably only  an  isolated  case,  and  it  wonld  be  rash  to  assame  that  the  mUk  is 
vp  to  the  same  stapd^rd  pf  qniility  as  that  sold  s^t  4i.— B.  H.  R. 
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to  the  farmer  is  8d.y  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  is 
Is.  4d.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ''  margin  "  for  cost  of  distribu- 
tion is  100  per  cent.  No  doubt  milk  is  an  exceptionally 
expensive  commodity  to  "  handle  "  and  deliver  in  small  quan« 
tities,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  addition  of  100  per  cent, 
to  its  price  seems  primd  fade  rather  a  large  allowance  for  the 
"middle  profit." 

Vegetables  and  fruit  frequently  supply  remarkaUe  instances 
of  an  almost  ridiculous  discrepancy  between  the  prices  paid  to 
the  grower  and  those  current  to  retail  purchasers.  Cases 
have  often  occurred  where  the  produce  has  been  left  on  the 
land  to  rot,  simply  because  it  would  not  bear  the  charges  of 
distribution,  while  at  the  same  time  probably  in  some  not  far 
distant  town  similar  produce  was  making  a  fair  price. 

With  regard  to  meat,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  accurate 
figures  is  considerable,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  say 
what  share  the  dealer  and  butcher  obtain.  It  is  of  interest — 
as  bearing  to  a  certain  extent  on  this  point — to  note  the 
subjoined   statement  of   prices    current   at  the  Metropolitan 
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Maiket,  daring  the  past  five  years,  for  Scotch,  English,  Austra-* 
lian,  and  New  Zealand  mutton  of  prime  quality,  in  the  carcass.^ 
This  table  brings  up  a  question  which  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  middleman's  share  in  the  meat 
trade.  There  were  last  year  (1892)  51,680  tons— or  2,140,000 
carcasses— of  frozen  and  fresh  mutton  impoii:ed  into  this  country, 
almost  all  of  it  coming  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Now 
this  was  sold  at  the  London  wholesale  market  at  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  below  the  price  of  British  meat.  What  it  would  be 
especially  interesting  to  know  is  whether  these  51,000  tons  were 
sold  over  the  counter  to  consumers  at  this  reduction.  There  is  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sold,  not 
at  a  price  40  or  50  per  cent,  below  British  meat,  but  at  the 
fiaine  price  and  under  the  same  name.  This  is  a  strong  charge, 
but  the  evidence  in  support  of  it — though  entirely  circum- 
stantial— ^is  practically  overwhelming. 

Another  instance  of  a  frequent  fraud  upon  producers,  con- 
smn^rs,  and  honest  traders  alike,  is  the  sale  of  margarine,  or 
**  blends,"  as  butter.  The  continued  existence  of  this  practice 
forms  one  of  the  disappointments  of  legislation.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  singular  in  this  respect,  for  the  farmer  has  had  more 
than  one  warning  against  putting  his  trust  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  it  is  certainly  discouraging  to  find  that,  notmth- 
standing  the  existence  of  at  least  two  distinct  statutes  pn>- 
hibiting  it  under  penalties,  the  ingenious  industry  of  butter 
adulteration  goes  on  almost  as  merrily  as  ever.  There  are  three 
main  reasons  for  the  practical  failure  of  the  law.  One  is  the 
laxity  and  indifference  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  its 
administration,  another  is  the  clever  adaptability  of  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  evade  it,  and  the  third  is  the  lack  of  any 
deterrent  efiect  in  the  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  break  it. 
There  ore  three  categories,  under  one  of  which  the  middle- 
man's profits  may  fall.  They  may  be — (1)  fair,  (2)  exorbitant, 
or  (3)  fraudulent.  As  regards  the  first  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Granting,  as  broadly  spei^ng  we  do,  the  necessary  continuance 
of  the  middleman,  it  follows  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
reasonaUe  remuneration  for  his  work  and  skill.  As  regards 
exorbitant  profits,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  they  have  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  tendency  to  be  decreased  by  competition. 
If  in  any  business  excefesive  profits  are  being  made,  there  will 
be  a  natural  tendency  among  persons  outside  it  to  take  it  up. 
But  the  potency  of  competition  only  holds  good  so  long  as  it 

•m     ,  »■!         ■  ■      . itmm ■■  ■        ■■>■ 

■  From  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Co.'s  Circnlar, 
Jannazy  1893. 
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is  unclieckeJ.  There  are  artificial  barriers  ia  most  cases  againsfc 
too  great  an  iuundation  of  new  blood  in  the  ranks  of  any 
business,  while  the  existence  of  ''rings"  to  maintain  prices 
libove  their  normal  level  is  a  distinctly  disturbing  factor  in  the 
situation.  There  is,  however,  one  highly  effective  weapon,  and 
that  is  co-operation. 

The  principle  underlying  co-operation  is  the  union  of  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  middle  profits. 
Combinations  of  consumers  have  been  immensely  successful,  as 
the  case  of  the  great ''  stores  "  in  London  testifies.  The  system 
has,  however,  found  its  greatest  success  among  the  working 
classes.  Started  in  a  very  modest  wa^  by  the  ''Rochdale 
Pioneers,"  the  co-operative  movement  has  now  reached  enormous 
proportions.  There  are  at  present  1,744  industrial  co-operative 
societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  including  over 
1,100,000  members.  Taking  each  member  to  represent  a 
family,  we  have  five  and  a  half  millions  of  the  population  whose 
daily  food  is  mainly  purchased  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
In  England  and  Wales  alone  the  number  of  societies  which 
made  returns  in  1889  was  1,268,  with  a  membership  of  897,841, 
and  a  share  and  loan  capital  of  12,522,269Z.  The  sales  for  the 
year  amounted  to  33,016,341!.,  and  the  profits  to  2,981,5432. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  vast  organisation,  by  means  of  what  is 
termed  the  wholesale  society,  aims  at  beiug  a  combination  of 
producers  as  well  as  a  combination  of  consumers,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  only  partially  carried  out,  and,  broadly  speaking,  it 
must  be  classed  in  the  latter  category. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  in  passing,  that  a  suggestion  has 
lately  been  made — ^which  has  not,  perhaps,  obtained  so  much 
consideration  as  it  deserves — that  English  farmers  should  make 
an  attempt  to  secure  for  themselves  the  supply  of  this  vast 
organised  demand,  so  to  speak.  Such  an  idea,  however,  requires 
as  a  condition  precedent  an  organisation  of  producers  large 
enough  and  solid  enough  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  terms.  At 
present,  the  co-operative  societies  buy,  of  course,  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  convenient  markets,  which  in  many  instances  are  foreign, 
even  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are  largely  produced  in  tiiis 
country.  Whether  they  would  be  disposed  to  give  any  pre- 
ference to  the  home  supply — presuming  that  there  were  farmers' 
organisations  in  a  position  to  deal  with*  them  on  a  large  scale — 
is  an  obvious  element  of  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  idea  is 
evidently  very  much  in  the  air,  and  possibly  Utopian  altogether, 
but  it  certainly  possesses  fascination.  One  would  say  that 
combinations,  of  producers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  consumers  on 
the  other,  contracting  on  either  side  for  the  sale  and  purchiksp 
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of  produce,  formed  an  almost  ideal  method  of  dealing  with  the 
*^  middleman  "  question.  Whether  sach  an  ideal  is  realisable  is 
another  matter. 

That  the  present  methods  of  distributing  English  farm 
produce  are  to  a  large  estent  careless,  clumsy,  and  costly  is  self- 
erident.  The  case  of  the  meat  trade  in  London  may  be  cited  in 
proof.  The  four  million  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  are 
supplied  with  meat  through  three  main  channels — ^viz.  the 
Islington  Cattle  Market,  the  Deptford  foreign  animals  wharf, 
and  the  Central  Meat  Market.  The  supply  in  1891  was  as 
follows : — 

•    Islington  Cattle  Market, 

No. 

Home  supply :  Cattle  ....  107,188 
Sheep  ....  727,370 
Pig3         ....        6,170 


Foreign:  Cattle 14,222 

Sheep 48,960 


840,734 

63,182 
903,916 


C&iitral  Meat  Market, 


(>ountry-killed  meat  *  ^         .        .        .        , 

Town-lalled  meat  ^ 

General  foreign-]dUed  meat '  .  .  . 
American-killed  fresh  meat  .... 
Atutralian-  and  New  Zealand-killed  tresb  meat 


Cvrt. 
2,345,060 
1,333,820 

601,140 
1,162,660 

813,720 

0,166,700 


We  may  put  aside  the  Deptford  supply,  as  this  would  lead 
to  considerations  outside  the  pcope  of  this  article.  All  the  beef 
and  mutton  grown  on  English  farms  and  sent  to  London  pass 
through  Islington  or  the  Central  Meat  Market.  The  figures 
quoted  above  show  the  enormous  extent  of  the  carcass  trade, 
and  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  town-killed  meat. 
The  question  arises  why  animals  are  sent  to  London  for  slaughter 
at  all.  Four-fifths  of  the  butchers  in  the  Metropolis  are  said 
to  buy  dead  meat  only ;  why  should  not  the  other  fifth  do  the 
same  ?  There  is  no  doubt  an  enormous  waste  annually  entailed 
by  the  conveyance  of  live  cattle  to  market.  A  finished  beast  is 
the  worst  possible  traveller,  and  is  bound  to  deteriorate  every 

*  This  inclades  meat,  ponltrj,  and  provisions. 

*  The  weight  of  American  cattle  slaughtered  at  Deptford  is  included  in 
faitn-hiUed,  and  the  weight  of  those  slaughtered  at  Liverpool  in  countiy 'killed. 
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hour  he  is  on  the  railway.  The  improved  methods  of  carrying 
meat  have  really  made  the  old  system  obsolete,  a  &ct  which 
our  foreign  competitors  in  many  cases  recognise.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suggest  that  the  practice — which  has  been  tried  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  North — of  slaughtering  on  the  farm  can 
be  generally  adopted,  but  it  would  certainly  seem  that  farmers 
might  by  some  means  of  combination  slaughter  their  beasts 
nearer  home,  and  sell  them  in  carcass  instead  of  ^^  on  the  hoof." 
They  would  thus  avoid  the  deterioration  and  waste  necessarily 
incidental  to  a  railway  journey,  they  would  know  exactly  how 
much  dressed  meat  they  had  to  sell,  and  the  "  fifth  quarter  '* 
would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  slaughtering. 

Farmers  are  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  they  are  interested 
therefore  in  reducing,  if  possible,  the  margin  of  profit  on  farm 
requisites,  such  as  manures  and  feeding  stufis.  A  committee 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  just  presented  a 
report  on  the  subject  of  Co-operation  for  Purchase,  which  is 
based  on  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  collected  by  them. 
They  state  that  there  are  in  the  kingdom  about  thirty  co-opera- 
tive societies  for  supplying  farm  requisites.  Some  of  them, 
however,  like  the  well-known  Lincolnshire  Association,  deal 
only  in  one  commodity,  while  at  least  half  do  not  deal  in  more 
than  two  or  three  articles.  The  report  gives  brief  particulars 
of  a  few  typical  associations.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
representing  a  strictly  local  one  of  good  standing : — 

South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  Association  (established  1878),  head- 
quarters Darlington,  has  from  forty  to  fifty  members,  who  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  2d,  per  acre^  and  2«.  per  ton  registration  fee  on  all  manures  ordered. 
Only  manures  are  dealt  in  at  present.  The  secretary  sends  in  January  to 
each  member  a  list  of  manures,  which  is  returned  marked  with  the  number 
of  tons  of  each  kind  required,  and  the  month  in  which  it  is  wanted.  All 
the  requisitions  having  been  scheduled,  the  secretary  advertises  for  tenders 
from  manufacturers,  stating  the  quantity  of  each  manure  required^  and  the 
station  at  which  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  were  strongly  impressed, 
from  the  information  laid  before  them,  with  the  advantages  which 
may  accrue  to  farmers  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation. With  careful  management  the  risk  of  failure  is 
small,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
informed,  no  agricultural  co-operative  association  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  farm  requisites  has  failed. 

This  fact,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
co-operative  purchasing  society  having  failed,  is  very  note- 
worthy. Candour  compels  the  admission  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  regard  to  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale 
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of  farm  prodace.  More  than  one  is  known  to  have  come  to 
financial  grief.  It  would  be  of  little  avail  to  specnlate  on  the 
caases  of  their  failure,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  not  all  who 
take  the  name  of  "  co-operation  "  really  adopt  its  principles.  A 
peal  oo-o])erative  association  of  producers,  dealing  only — or,  at 
any  rate,  mainly — in  the  products  grown  by  its  members,  and 
dividing  all  profits  fairly  among  the  producers,  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  tried  on  such  a  large  and  well-organised  scale 
as  to  afford  a  complete  test  of  the  principle.  Theoretically,  the 
idea  seems  unassailable,  but  there  are  considerable  practical  diffi- 
culties on  the  dealing  with  which  success  or  failure  depends. 

The  most  successful  application  of  the  co-operative  principle, 
hitherto,  in  agricultural  production  has  been  in  cheese  factories 
and  creameries.  The  former  have  in  a  few  cases  been  estab- 
lished for  some  time,  but  they  have  not  been  multiplied ;  the  latter 
have  never  become  very  popular  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Ireland 
a  large  number  hare  been  started  and  appear  to  be  flourishing. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fraudulent  profits 
which  u*e  still  obtanied  by  some  unscrupulous  middlemen  in  the 
case  of  margarine  and  meat.  As  regards  the  former  commodity, 
two  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  law. 
One  is  that  all  margarine,  or  butter  containing  an  admixture 
of  it,  shall  be  sold  uncoloured,  or  coloured  in  a  distinctive 
manner;  and  the  other  is  that  travelling  inspectors  shall  be 
appointed  by  a  central  authority  to  carry  out  the  law  against 
adulteration. 

As  regards  meat,  the  figures  given  of  the  supply  at  the 
Central  Market  showed  that  nearly  half  of  it  was  foreign. 
When  we  see  in  the  butchers'  shops  anything  like  that  propor- 
tion of  foreign  meat  we  shall  believe  that  it  is  all  sold  openly 
and  honestly,  but  until  then  it  is  justifiable  to  assert  tiiat  a 
fraudulent  profit  is  systematically  made  by  selling  foreign  meat 
as  English.  There  are  several  bills  before  Parliament  this 
session  which  propose  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  promised  on  the  subject. 

In  summing  up  these  rather  disjointed  observations  on  a 
subject  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  age  does  not  wither, 
nor  custom  stale — ^but  indeed  increase — its  infinite  variety,  let  it 
be  admitted  that  to  talk  of  eliminating  the  middleman,  in  a 
country  such  as  this,  is  absurd.  He  is  at  once  the  product  and 
the  organiser  of  civilisation. 

''  Even  in  modem  England  we  find  now  and  then  a  village 
artisan  who  adheres  to  primitive  methods,  and  makes  things  on 
his  own  account  for  sale  to  his  neighbours,  managing  his  own 
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business  and  undertaking  all  risks.  But  such  cases  are  rare ; 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  modem  world  the 
task  of  so  directing  production  that  a  given  effort  may  be  most 
effective  in  supplying  human  wants  has  to  be  broken  up  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  specialised  body  of  employers,  or,  to 
use  a  more  general  term,  of  business  men.  They  'adventure' 
or  '  undertake  '  its  risks,  they  bring  the  capital  and  the  labour 
required  for  the  work ;  they  arrange  or  *  engineer '  its  general 
plan,  and  superintend  its  minor  details.  Looking  at  business 
men  from  one  point  of  view  we  may  regard  them  as  a  highly 
skilled  industrial  grade,  from  another  as  middlemen  interven- 
ing between  the  manual  worker  and  the  consumer.'  " 

The  difficulty  of  definition  which  even  the  scientific  econo- 
mist finds  may  easily  perplex  common  folk.  The  farmer  has 
of  late  been  clamouring — not  without  cause — against  the 
'^  middleman/'  yet  he  is,  in  fact,  a  middleman  himself.  If  the 
principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey*  obtained  general 
adoption  he  would  be  abolished,  except,  perhaps,  as  the  paid 
superintendent  of  his  men — a  consideration  which  may  give  pause 
to  some  of  those  who  write  and  speak  vehemently.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  recognise  frankly  that  the  middleman  in  agriculture 
is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  necessity.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  he  is  apt  when  unchecked  to  presume  upon 
his  intermediate  position,  and  to  use  it  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  either  the  consumer  or  the  producer.  This  fact 
naturally  disposes  both  consumers  and  producers  to  regard  with 
favour  any  scheme  for  rendering  them  less  dependent  upon  the 
generosity  and  goodwill  of  the  intermediaries.  It  is  also  a 
matter  for  grave  consideration  whether  in  the  distribution  of 
some  articles  of  produce,  especially  those  of  a  perishable  nature 
which  must  go  into  consumption  immediately,  there  are  not  too 
many  "  dealers  "  and  **  handlers,"  and  it  is,  further,  not  a  matter 
for  consideration  but  one  of  entire  certainty  that  where  the 
middleman  prostitutes  his  calling,  by  adulterating  or  wrongly 
describing  the  articles  passing  through  his  hands,  the  most 
stringent  measures  should  be  adopted. to  compel  his  honesty. 

E.  Henry  Rew. 


'  Marshall's  Ele^nents  of  Etxmamics,  Vol.  I.,  1892,  p.  182. 
»  •*  Profit  Sharing  in  Agriculture."    By  Albert  Grey.    Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  II.,  3rd  Series,  Part  4, 1891,  pp.  771-793. 
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Introduction. 

In  1863,  and  each  year  since,  an  estimate  of  the  Home  Produce 
of  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  published  by  us  in 
the  daily  and  agricultural  papers  soon  after  harvest.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  total  requirement  for  consumption  within  the  then 
current  harvest-year  has  at  the  same  time  been  given ;  also  an 
estimate,  as  forecast,  of  the  requirement  from  stocks  and  imports 
within  the  harvest-year.  In  1868,  we  gave  in  this  Journal 
(Vol.  VI.,  2nd  Series,  Part  2)  records  and  estimates  on  the 
subject  for  a  period  of  sixteen  harvest-years,  from  1852-53  to 
1867-68  inclusive.  In  1880,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society  for  June,  and  some  months  later  in  this  Journal  (Vol. 
XVI.,  2nd  Series,  Part  2,  1880),  with  further  particulars  for  the 
then  current  harvest-year  added,  the  estimates  and  records  were 
brought  up  to  1879-80  inclusive,  completing  a  period  in  the 
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one  case  of  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  other  of  twenty-eight 
years ;  and  the  basis,  and  the  results,  of  the  estimates  so  far, 
were  passed  in  review.  Lastly,  in  The  Field  o{  February  12, 
1887,  the  records  were  brought  up  to  1885-6,  and  some  points 
were  considered  in  reference  to  current  discussions  at  the  time. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  bring  up  the  records  to 
date,  thus  completing  a  period  of  forty  harvest-years,  from 
1852-53  to  1891-92  inclusive. 

The  completion  of  a  period  of  forty  years  would  of  itselt  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  recurring  to  the  subject,  for  bringing  up 
the  records  to  date,  and  for  discussing  the  results  with  the  view  of 
determining  how  far  the  annually  published  estimates  of  the 
yield  of  the  home-crop,  of  the  requirements  for  consumption,  and 
of  the  amounts  to  be  provided  by  stocks  and  imports,  have  been 
borne  out  by  the  subsequent  actual  records  of  the  net  imports. 
Another  and  important  reason  for  recurring  to  the  subject  at 
the  present  time  is,  however,  the  fact  that,  in  1891,  the  Board 
of  Customs,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture y 
adopted  a  different  weight  per  bushel  in  converting  the  recorded 
hundredweights  of  imported  wheat  into  quarters,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  they  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  new  factor 
for  the  calculation  of  imported  "wheat-meal  and  flour"  into  its 
equivalent  of  wheat. 

Further,  we  understand  that  the  Registrar-General's  annu- 
ally published  estimates  of  the  population  at  the  middle  of  each 
year,  between  one  census  period  and  another,  are  founded  on 
the  rate  of  increase  actually  ascertained  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  two  preceding  censuses,  but  that  after  the  neit 
census  results  are  obtained,  showing  the  actual  increase,  cor- 
rection is  made  if  necessary  for  each  of  the  years  of  the  previous 
intercensal  period.  It  happens  that  the  corrections  so  made 
from  time  to  time  are  brought  together  in  the  Registrar-Generars 
53rd  Annual  Report,  issued  in  1891,  and  they  are  found  to 
affect  the  numbers  we  have  previously  given  for  the  population 
— that  is,  for  the  number  of  consumers — from  1860-61  up  to 
the  present  time,  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  decrease,  and 
in  others  of  increase,  more  or  less  considerable ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  adopt  these  corrections  accordingly,  as  will  be  fully 
explained  farther  on. 

Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  in  the  future,  in  our  annual 
estimates,  the  new  factors  above  referred  to,  for  the  conversion 
of  imported  flour  into  its  equivalent  of  wheat,  and  of  hundred- 
weights of  imported  wheat  into  quarters ;  and  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  take  into  account  any  correction  of  the  population 
that  is  available.     Thus,  if  the  population  be  taken  at  too  low  a 
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figure,  the  estimate  of  requirement  for  consumption  will  be  too 
low,  or  if  the  estimate  of  population  be  too  high,  so  also  will 
that  of  consumption  be  too  high.  Again,  if  the  amount  of  flour 
imported  represents  a  larger  amount  of  wheat  grain  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed,  the  amount  available  each  year,  and 
consequently  the  amount  available  per  head  of  the  population, 
has  been  greater  than  has  been  estimated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reduction  in  the  adopted  weight  per  bushel  of  the  home  and 
imported  wheat,  although  it  implies  an  increase  in  the  figure 
representing  the  measure  of  the  wheat  grown,  imported,  and 
consumed,  does  not  represent  any  increase  in  the  actual  quan- 
tities by  weight. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider — the  methods  and  the  results  of  the 
estimates  and  records  for  the  past  forty  years,  as  previously  given ; 
how  far  they  require  modification,  in  view  of  the  altered  factors 
in  regard  to  imported  wheat  and  flour,  and  the  corrected  estimates 
of  the  population,  as  above  referred  to ;  and  whether  any,  or 
what  changes,  should  be  adopted  in  the  future.  Lastly,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  important  bearings  of  the  results  finally 
arrived  at. 

The  Data  Required. 

In  our  first  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Journal 
(Vol.  IV.,  2nd  Series,  Part  II.)  in  1868,  the  estimates  and  records 
were  given  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  separately, 
and  for  the  whole  collectively,  but  in  1880  the  illustrations  were 
confined  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  proposed 
so  to  limit  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

For  each  harvest-year  the  data  required  are — ^the  area  under 
wheat ;  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  over  the  whole  country ; 
the  aggregate  home  produce,  and  the  amount  of  it  available 
for  consumption ;  the  net  imports  ;  the  population ;  and  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 

The  data  at  command  in  1868,  and  the  results  arrived  at, 
were  fully  discussed  in  the  paper  of  that  date,  and  for  detailed 
information  reference  must  be  made  to  it,  but  the  main  facts  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

TfieArea  under  Wheat — For  the  fourteen  years  .1852  to  1865 
inclusive,  estimates  only  were  available  for  fixing  the  area  under 
the  crop  in  England  and  Wales.  For  Scotland,  returns  were 
collected  by  the  Highland  Society  for  the  years  1854,  1855, 
1856,  and  1857;  but  for  the  two  years  prior  to  1854,  and  for 
the  eight  years  1858-65  inclusive,  estimates  only  had  to  be 
relied  upon.     For  Ireland,  returns  have  been  available  from  the 
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oommencement  of  our  inquiry  up  to  the  present  time.  For 
1866,  and  for  each  year  since,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Caird,  we  have  an  official  record  of  the  area 
under  the  crop,  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  whole  collectively,  in  the  "  Agricultural  Returns  "  annually 
published  about  the  time  of  harvest.  For  the  last  twenty-six 
years,  therefore,  one  element  of  uncertainty  in  any  estimates  of 
the  home  produce  of  wheat  has  been  removed. 

The  Average  Yield  of  Wheat  per  Acre. — For  1884,  and  each 
year  since,  estimates  of  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  have  been  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  "  Agricultural  Produce  Statistics."  But, 
prior  to  that  date,  the  only  returns  or  official  estimates  at  com- 
mand relating  to  the  subject  were,  for  Scotland  for  four  years, 
1854-57,  and  for  Ireland  for  each  year  within  the  period  of 
our  inquiry  ;  whilst,  for  England  and  Wales,  comprising  in  the 
earlier  years  from  85  to  90,  and  in  the  later  nearer  95,  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  under  the  crop,  there  was  no  official  informa- 
tion nvhatever  for  any  year  prior  to  1884,  as  above  referred  to. 
For  this  large  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  was,  there- 
fore, after  very  full  consideration  of  the  data,  and  of  the  results 
to  which  they  led,  decided  to  adopt  the  average  produce  per 
acre  each  year  on  certain  selected  and  very  differently  manured 
plots,  in  the  permanent  experimental  wheat  field  at  Bothamsted, 
as  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of  the  average  produce  per  acre 
each  year ;  and  the  same  data  have  been  relied  upon  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  average  produce  over  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole.  But,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil  of 
the  experimental  field  at  Rothamsted,  to  the  characters  of  the 
individual  seasons,  and  to  the  consideration  whether  the  season 
was  more  favourable  for  heavy  or  for  light  land,  and  so  on,  the 
estimate  actually  adopted  for  the  country  at  large  has,  in  some 
seasons,  and  especially  in  bad  seasons,  differed  somewhat  from 
the  actual  average  indicated  on  the  selected  plots  in  the  experi- 
mental field.  Lastly,  in  all  cases,  the  actual  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  has  been  reduced  by  calculation  into  bushels  of  the 
adopted  weight  of  61  lb.  per  bushel. 

For  detailed  discussion,  and  for  illustrations  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  data  for  the  purposes  of  an  estimate  of  the  yield  of 
the  country  at  large,  so  far  as  evidence  was  available  at  that 
time  after  adopting  them  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  we  must 
refer  to  our  first  paper  on  the  subject  published  in  the  Journal  in 
1868 ;  and  for  further  discussion,  after  the  application  of  the  data 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  to  our  papers  given  in  the  Journal 
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of  ike  StaMsticai  Society^  and  in  this  Journal,  in  1880,  as  already 
referred  to.  We  have  now,  however,  experience  in  the  use  of 
such  data  for  a  period  of  forty  years ;  and,  with  this  aid,  it  is 
proposed  further  to  examine  into  their  validity,  and  to  the  trust^ 
worikhiness  of  the  results  arrived  at,  as  tested  by  subsequent 
knowledge,  and  by  the  accordance  or  otherwise  of  the  results 
so  obtained,  with  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  other 
elements  of  the  question. 

Tlie  Aggregate  Ho^ne  Produce,  and  the  Amount  of  it  available 
for  Consumption. — It  is  obvious  that  if  the  area  under  the  crop, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre,  are  known,  the  aggregate  home 
produce  is  very  easily  calculated.  In  estimating  tibe  amount  of 
the  total  produce  which  is  available  for  consumption,  deduction 
has  to  be  made  for  the  amount  annually  returned  to  the  land  as 
seed.  As  explained  in  our  first  paper  (in  1868),  we  then  as- 
sumed 2^  bushels  per  acre  (calculated  on  the  acreage  of  the  past 
year  for  the  next)  to  be  on  the  average  so  returned  to  the  land ; 
and  this  amount  was  deducted  from  the  aggregate  produce  for 
each  year  from  1852  to  1886  inclusive;  but,  for  1887  and  each 
year  since,  only  2  bushels  per  acre  have  been  deducted  from  the 
total  home  produce  in  estimating  the  amount  available  for  con- 
Bumption. 

Tits  imports. — For  the  whole  of  the  period  to  which  our  in- 
quiry relates,  returns  have  been  available  for  the  United  King- 
dom collectively,  either  of  the  net  imports  of  wheat  and.  of 
wheat-flour,  or  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  which  the  net 
importB  could  be  calculated.  For  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
country  the  returns  have  not  been  so  complete ;  and,  mainly 
for  this  reason,  we  have,  since  our  first  paper,  in  1868,  confined 
attention  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  For  the  United 
Kingdom,  returns  are  available  for  the  individual  weeks  or 
months ;  and,  as  our  estimates  are  made,  not  for  calendar,  but 
for  "harvest-years,"  that  is,  from  September  1  of  one  year  to 
August  31  of  the  next,  the  records  enable  us  to  calculate  the  net 
imports  for  the  exact  period  required. 

The  Population. — The  Registrar-General  publishes  an  enti- 
mate  of  the  population  at  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year  for 
every  year  between  one  census  and  another ;  and  from  these 
data  We  have  calculated  the  average  number  of  consumers  for 
the  harvest-year.  The  middle  of  the  calendar  year  being  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  middle  of  the  harvest-year  the  end 
of  February,  the  plan  adopted  has  been  to  add  to  the  number 
recorded  for  the  preceding  midsummer .  two-thirds  of  the 
difference  between  that  figure  and  the  number  given  for  the 
next  midsummer,  thus  bringing  the  estimate  up  to  the  end  of 
VOL.  IV.  T.  8, — 13  G 
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Febmary.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done  after  the  record 
for  the  second  midsummer  is  published,  and  hence  the  samd 
plan  is  not  available  in  estimating  the  population  of  the  th^ii 
current  harvest-year  soon  after  harvest  each  year.  For  thid 
purpose,  the  plan  has  been  to  estimate  the  increase  of  population 
since  the  preceding  midsummer  up  to  the  end  of  the  following 
February  (the  middle  of  the  harvest-year)  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  indicated  by  the  recorded  increase  during  the  three  months 
prior  to  the  preceding  midsummer.  Such  estimates  can  obvi- 
ously be  only  approximate,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  adopt  the  rate  of  increase  on 
the  whole  preceding  twelve  months  instead  of  on  the  three 
months  only.  This  we  did  in  our  estimate  for  the  then 
current  harvest-year  soon  after  harvest  last  year,  and  we  propose 
to  do  the  same  in  future.  But,  under  any  circumstances^  the 
annually  published  estimates  are  only  provisional ;  and,  as  above 
intimated,  in  any  publication  of  the  estimates  of  the  average 
population,  for  the  individual  harvest-years,  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  record  for  the  second  midsummer,  the  figure 
obtained  during  the  current  harvest-year  has  always  been  cor- 
rected accordingly.  The  results  show  some  irregularities  of 
increase,  especially  immediately  after  the  census  years,  pre- 
sumably from  a  new  factor  being  then  adopted  for  the  calculation 
of  the  annual  increase  of  population  during  the  intercensal 
period.  It  will  be  seen  further  on,  however,  that  some,  ieind 
sometimes  eveamaterial,  corrections,  beyond  those  aboverefert-ed 
to-,  should  be  made,  for  some  of  which  the  data  hftve  not  been 
available  until  quite  recently. 

The  Average  Cwieumption  of  Wheat  per  Head  of  the  Populaiioii 
per  Annum. — Previously  to  the  publication  of  our  first  paper  on- 
this  subject  in  1868,  a  higher  figure  had  generally  been  assumed 
than  we  were  then  led  to  adopt.  For  England  and  Wales  we 
founded  an  estimate  of  the  average  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population,  on  the  calculation  of  eighty-six  difierent  dietaries, 
arranged  in  fifteen  divisions,  according  to  sex,  age,  activity  of 
mode  of  life,  and  other  circumstances;  and  the  result  so  obtained 
was  compared  with  that  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  population, 
and  of  the  amounts  of  the  estimated  available  home  produce,' 
and  of  the  net  imports,  of  wheat  each  year.  For  Scotland  and 
for  Ireland  it  was  only  possible  to  found  an  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  the  estimated  amounts  of  the  home  and' 
foreign  supplies.  On  these  bases,  the  average  consumption  of 
wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  collectively  was  reckoned  at  5-1 
bushels  (of  61  lb.  per  bushel)  per  head  of  the  population  per 
annum  during  the  first  eight  years,  1852-53  to  1859-60,  find  at 
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5*5  bushels  during  the  second  eight  years,  1860-61  to  1867-68  ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  annually  published  estimates  that  figure 
was  adopted  up  to  1879-80  inclusive.  But,  on  the  review  of 
the  estimates  and  their  results  in  our  second  paper,  in  1880,  the 
consumption  was  estimated  at  5*6  bushels  during  the  third  eight 
years,  and  5*65  subsequently ;  and  this  last  figure  has  been 
adopted  since  that  date,  that  is,  from  1876-77  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  correctness  of  this  estimate  in  the  past,  and  its  con* 
tinned  applicability  in  the  future,  will  bfe  considered  farther  on. 

Keconsideration  of  the  Data. 

From  the  foregoing  review  it  results  that,  so  far  as  the  are«i 
under  the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  the  imports,  are  concerned, 
the  same  data  must  be  relied  upon  as  heretofore.  But,  in  regard 
to  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  over  the  United 
Kingdom  each  year,  the  estimates  of  the  population  each  year, 
and  those  of  tlie  consumption  per  head  of  the  population,  the 
basis  of  the  estimates,  and  the  results  arrived  at,  will  now,  after 
the  experience  of  forty  years,  and  with  the  further  information 
available,  be  submitted  to  careful  re-examination,  and  be  con- 
firmed or  corrected  accordingly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  'Estimates  of  the  Average  Produce  of  Wheat  per  Acre 
in  the  United  Kingdom  each  Year, 

We  will  first  consider  the  validity  of  the  estimates  of  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  over  the  United  Eangdom  each 
year.  As  already  stated,  they  have  been  founded  on  the  average 
produce  obtained  on  certain  selected  plots  in  the  field  at  Rotham" 
sted,  which  is  now  growing  the  crop  for  the  fiftieth  year  in 
succession — without  manure,  with  farmyard  manure,  and  with 
various  artificial  manures.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
treatment  of  either  the  unmanured  or  the  farmyard  manure  plot 
since  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  in  1843-44.  There 
were,  however,  some  changes  in  the  manures  applied  to  the  various 
artificially  manured  plots  during  the  first  eight  years,  that  is,  to 
1850-51  inclusive.  But,  for  all  the  subsequent  crops,  from  1852 
up  to  the  present  time,  two  of  the  three  selected  artificially- 
manured  plots  have,  respectively,  received  exactly  the  same 
manure  each  year,  and  the  third  has  done  so  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  from  1854-55  to  1883-84;  after  which,  from 
1884-85  and  since,  another  plot  has  received  the  same  manures, 
and  from  that  time  the  results  obtained  on  it  have  been  brought 
into  the  calculation,  as  further  explained  below. 

o  2 
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The  selected  plots  are  : — 

Plot  3.  Unmanured  every  year,  commencing  1843-44. 

Plot  2.  Fourteen  tons  farmyard  manure  every  year,  com« 
mencing  1843-44. 

Plot  7.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  400  lb.  ammonium- 
salts,  each  year,  commencing  1851-52. 

Plot  8.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  600  lb.  ammonium- 
salts,  each  year,  commencing  1851-52. 

Plot  9  (or  16).  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  550  lb.  sodium 
nitrate,  each  year,  thirty  years,  1854-55  to  1883-84,  on  Plot  9 ; 
and  the  same  manures  on  Plot  16,  1884-85,  and  each  year 
since. 

In  forming  the  estimate  of  the  average  produce  per  acre 
in  the  United  Kingdom  each  year,  the  plan  has  been  to  take 
the  mean  prodace  of  the  unmanured  plot,  the  farmyard- 
manure  plot,  and  of  the  three  artificially  manured  plots  reckoned 
as  ohe,  and  to  reduce  the  result  so  obtained  to  bushels  of  the 
adopted  weight  of  61  lb.  per  bushel.  As  will  be  shown  farther 
on,  experience  has  proved  that  this  mode  of  computation  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  average  yield  of 
the  country  at  large  over  a  number  of  years,  and  indeed  for  most 
individual  years.  It  has  not,  however,  been  found  equally  appli- 
cable for  every  individual  year.  Careful  comparison  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  so  calculated  average  produce  per  acre,  on  the 
selected  plots,  probably  gives  somewhat  too  high  a  result  for  the 
country  at  large  in  seasons  of  great  abundance,  and  too  low  a  result 
in  very  unfavourable  seasons.  Accordingly,  as  already  referred 
to,  in  some  seasons,  instead  of  the  actual  average  indicated  by  the 
experimental  plots,  a  higher  or  a  lower  figure  has  been  adopted ; 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  bad  seasons,  a  higher  one  has 
been  taken. 

Independently  of  any  such  admitted  occasional  differences 
between  the  so  directly  calculated,  and  the  actually  adopted^ 
estimates  for  individual  years,  the  questions  arise — whether  the 
average  result  indicated  by  the  several  selected  plots  remains  as 
applicable  as  heretofore  ?  Or  whether  the  produce  of  some  of 
them  is  annually  declining,  or  that  of  others  annually  increasing, 
irrespectively  of  the  influence  of  season ;  so  as  to  vitiate  the 
continued  applicability  of  the  results  for  the  purposes  of  the 
estimate  for  which  they  have  hitherto  been  employed  ?  This 
point  was  carefully  considered  in  our  paper  in  1880,  on  a 
review  of  the  results  obtained  up  to  that  time,  that  is,  over  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years ;  and,  with  the  additional  experience 
now  extending  to  forty  years,  we  on  the  present  occasion  submit 
it  to  further  detailed  re-consideration. 
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The  Unmanured  Plot — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
produce  of  this  plot  has  gradually  declined ;  and,  independently 
of  the  evidence  of  diminishing  produce,  analyses  of  the  soil,  at 
different  periods,  show  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  it.  But,  owing  to  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  produce  from  year  to  year  depen- 
dent on  season,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  estimate  the  decline 
due  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as  distinguished  from  variations 
due  to  the  seasons. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  figure  should  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  produce  of  the  plot  by  which  to  compare 
the  yield  from  year  to  year.  The  whole  field  was  manured  with 
farmyard  dung  in  1839,  and  then  grew  turnips  (fed  on  the  land), 
barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
experiments  in  1843-4.  The  plot  then  grew  eight  crops  of 
wheat  without  manure,  to  1850-1,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  period  to  which  our  present  estimates  refer.  Although, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  five-course  rotation  since  manuring 
above  described,  the  land  would  doubtless  be,  in  an  agricultural 
sense,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  require  re-manuring,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  would  nevertheless  be  some  accumulation 
due  to  comparatively  recent  manuring  and  cropping.  It  would 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  for  eight  years 
in  succession  without  manure  would  remove  most,  if  not  all, 
accumulation  which  could  be  attributed  to  comparatively  recent 
treatment.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  land 
would  suffer  more  or  less  exhaustion  during  those  eight  years  ; 
but,  as  serving  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  decline  in  yield 
from  exhaustion  during  that  period,  it  happened  that,  taken 
together,  those  eight  seasons  were  of  more  than  average  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was,  in  1880,  considered  that 
the  average  produce  of  those  eight  years,  which  was  17  bushels 
per  acre,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel,  might  be  taken  fairly  to  represent 
the  standard  produce  of  the  unmanured  land,  independently  of 
material  exhaustion.  Adopting  this  as  the  standard,  we  en- 
deavoured to  estimate  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  there  had  been 
decline  in  yield  during  the  twenty-eight  years,  due  to  exhaustion, 
independently  of  variations  due  to  season.  To  this  end  we 
first  endeavoured  to  calculate  what  should  be  the  produce  in 
each  year  subsequent  to  the  first  eight,  provided  there  were  no 
decline  from  exhaustion,  but  only  variation  from  season.  As- 
suming that,  if  there  were  no  exhaustion,  it  would  each  year 
fluctuate  from  the  standard  under  the  influence  of  season  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  adopted  average  yield 
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of  the  coantry  at  large,  the  produce  that  the  nnmannred  plot 
should  yield  each  year  has  been  calculated ;  and  the  diflTerence 
between  the  result  so  obtained  and  the  actual  yield  of  the  plot 
each  year  shows  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  actual  produce, 
and,  if  deficiency,  indicates  the  decline  due  to  exhaustion. 

In  1880,  with  the  results  for  twenty-eight  years  then  at 
command,  such  a  calculation  showed  an  average  deficiency  over 
the  period  of  rather  more  than  4|  bushels.  This,  therefore, 
according  to  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted,  represented  the 
decline  of  the  produce  on  the  unmanured  plot  during  that  period 
irrespectively  of  season.  The  results  further  showed  that,  sup- 
posing the  decline  had  been  uniform  over  the  whole  period,  it 
would  correspond  to  a  rate  of  diminution  of  between  one-quarter 
and  one-third  of  a  bushel  from  year  to  year.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  whether  with  a  return  of  better  seasons  the  decline 
would  be  as  marked.  In  reference  to  this  point  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  last  nine  of  the  twenty-eight  years  gave  a  lower 
average  produce  over  the  country  at  large  than  any  equal 
period  of  the  previous  nineteen  or  of  the  succeeding  twelve 
years ;  and  that  they  gave  an  average  of  only  9  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  unmanured  plot  against  12f  bushels  over  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  years.  Following  the  same  line  of  calculation 
for  forty  years,  with,  as  above  referred  to,  a  return  of  better 
seasons,  especially  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  to  1891 
inclusive,  the  figures  showed  almost  exactly  the  same  average 
deficiency  of  actual  produce,  compared  with  the  standard  of  17 
bushels,  over  the  forty  years  as  was  formerly  found  for  the  twenty- 
eight  years,  namely,  4^  bushels,  against  rather  more  than  4| 
bushels  over  the  twenty-eight  years.  This,  if  the  decline  had 
been  uniform,  would  correspond  to  less  than  a  quarter  (about 
two-ninths)  of  a  bushel  per  acre  from  year  to  year  over  the  forty 
years,  instead  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  bushel  over  the  twenty-eight 
years.  But  even  this  reduced  rate  of  decline,  due  to  a  return  of 
better  seasons,  indicated  a  calculated  produce  on  the  unmanured 
plot  of  only  about  8  bushels  in  the  fortieth  year,  against  an 
actual  produce  over  the  last  three  years  of  about  13  bushels ;  and 
it  showed  an  average  of  only  about  9  bushels  over  the  last  ten 
years,  against  an  actual  average  of  nearly  12^  bushels. 

It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  adopted  standard  of  17 
bushels  showed  a  greater  decline  than  was  indicated  by  the 
actual  produce  obtained,  and  that  that  standard  was  too  high. 
Accordingly,  the  calculations  have  now  been  made  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  standard  unmanured  produce  with  which  to 
compare  the  actual  produce,  as  influenced  by  exhaustion,  was 
only  1 6  bushels. 
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Adopting  16  bushels  as  the  standard,  th6  result  is,  that 
with  an  average  actual  produce  oyer  the  twenty-eight  years  o£ 
rajbher  over  12^  bushels^  the  average  decline  is  less  than  8^ 
instead  of  nearly  4^  bushels  when  17  was  taken  as  the  standard ; 
and  the  rate  of  decline  from  year  to  year  is  rather  less  thanone? 
quarter  of  a  bushel,  instead  of,  as  before,  nearly  one-third  of  a 
bushel.  And,  whilst  with  a  standard  of  17  bushels  the  calcu- 
lated produce  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  was  little  more  than  8 
bnshels,  with  a  standard  of  16  bushels  it  is  more  than  9  bushels. 

Then,  the  results  for  forty  years  show,  with  a  standard  of  16 
bushels,  and  an  actual  average  produce  of  about  12^  bushels,  an 
average  decline  of  about  3^,  instead  of  about  4^  bushels  with  a 
standard  of  ]  7  bushels ;  and  the  average  rate  of  reduction  from 
year  to  year  is  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  a  bushel  instead  of 
nearly  one-quarter  of  a  bushel,  with  17  bushels  as  the  standard. 
Further,  whilst  with  17  bushels  as  the  standard,  the  calculated 
produce  would  amount  to  little  more  than  8  bushels  in  the 
fortieth  year,  showing  a  deficiency  of  nearly  9  bushels,  with  a 
standard  of  16  bushels  the  calculated  produce  would  be  more 
than  9  bushels  in  the  last  year,  and  the  reduction  less  than  7 . 
bushels  since  the  beginning. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  assuming  the  standard  produce 
of  the  unmanured  plot  to  have  been  16  bushels  per  acre  inde- 
pendently of  material  exhaustion,  there  was  an  average  decline 
from  year  to  year  of  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  over 
the  twenty-eight  years,  and  of  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  a 
bushel  over  the  forty  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  return  of 
better  seasons  since  the  first  twenty-eight  has  led  to  a  consider-^ 
able  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  the  rate  of  decline  from  year  to 
year  due  to  exhaustion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the 
result  in  the  future ;  and  whether  a  point  has  already  been,  or 
will  in  time  be  reached,  at  which  the  produce  will  remain 
constant,. e:^cepting  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  seasons.. 

.  The  Farmya/rd  Manure  Plot, — It  has  been  seen  that  the  un-  . 
manured  plot  has  declined  in  yield  and  fertility ;  but  tliere  can 
bono  doubt  that  the  farmyard  manure  plot  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  in  fertility.  Analyses  of  the  surface  soil  at 
different  periods  has  shown  that  it  has  become  about  twice 
as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  unmanured  plot.  It  haSj 
indeed)  been  shown  on  several  occasions,  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  constituents  of  farmyard  manure  accumulates  within  the- 
soil,  and  that  they  are  very  slowly  taken  up  by  crops ;  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  this  great  accumulation  within  the  soil,  the 
wheat  crops  on  the  dunged  plot  seldom,  if  ever,   show  over  : 
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Inxuriance ;  and  in  un&vourable  seasons  the  produce  has  been 
bomparatively  small,  largely  owing  to  the  enconragement  of 
weeds,  and  especially  of  grass,  which,  in  wet  seasons,  it  has  been 
impossible  effectually  to  eradicate,  and  what  has  been  done  has 
not  been  accomplished  without  injury  to  the  crop. 

In  writing  upon  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight  years, 
1852-1879,  we  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unmanured  plot, 
the  average  of  the  preceding  eight  years,  1844-51,  to  repre- 
sent the  standard  yield  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  irre- 
spectively of  material  accumulation.  The  figure  so  arrived  at 
was  28^  bushels  at  61  lb.  per  bushel.  Adopting  this  as  the 
standard  produce  of  the  plot,  then  calculating  what  would  be 
the  produce  in  each  of  the  subsequent  twenty-eight  years,  pro- 
vided it  fluctuated  from  the  standard  from  year  to  year  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  average  produce  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  then  taking  the  difference  between  this 
calculated  produce  fluctuating  by  season  alone,  and  that  actually 
obtained  each  year,  the  result  indicated  the  increase,  if  any,  due 
to  accumulation.  On  this  mode  of  calculation,  the  average 
increase  due  to  accumulation  would  amount,  over  the  twenty- 
eight  years,  to  about  5  bushels ;  and  the  average  rate  of  increase 
from  year  to  year,  provided  it  were  uniform  throughout  the 
period,  would  be  rather  less  than  |  of  a  bushel. 

Adopting  the  same  amount,  28^  bushels,  as  the  standard 
yield,  and  following  the  same  line  of  calculation  for  the  forty 
years,  the  average  increase  would  amount  to  rather  over  6^ 
bushels,  and  the  rate  of  increase  from  year  to  year,  if  uniform 
throughout  the  period,  would  be  rather  less  than  one-third  of  a 
bushel ;  that  is,  less  per  annum  over  the  forty  than  over  the 
twenty-eight  years,  which,  towards  the  end,  included  a  series 
of  very  unfavourable  seasons. 

Such  are  the  results  for  the  twenty-eight  and  for  the  forty 
yeai's,  on  the  assumption  that  the  standard  produce  of  the  farm- 
yard manure  plot,  irrespectively  of  material  accumulation,  was 
only  28J^  bushels.  This  is,  however,  certainly  a  very  low  pro- 
duce to  be  obtained  by  the  annual  application  of  14  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  per  acre  for  eight  years  in  succession,  and  in 
seasons  which,  taken  together,  were  of  more  than  average  pro- 
ductiveness. If,  however,  we  exclude  the  produce  of  the  first  of 
the  eight  years,  1844,  which  gave  a  high  yielding  crop  over  the 
country  at  large,  but  less  than  20  bushels  on  the  farmyard 
manure  plot,  the  average  of  the  remaining  seven  years  amounts 
to  29-3  bujshels,  whilst  three  of  the  seven  yielded  more  than  30 
bushels,  and  two  others  29  bushels  or  more.  Adopting  29*3 
bushels  as  the  standard  instead  of  28|^,  the  result  would  be  an 
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average  increase  of  only  about  3f  instead  of  abont  5  bushels  over 
the  twenty-eight  years,  and  of  only  5^  bushels  instead  of  6^ 
over  the  forty  years ;  whilst  the  average  increase  from  year  to 
year,  if  uniform  throughout  the  period,  would  be  little  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  bushel  instead  of  nearly  f  of  a  bushel  over 
the  twenty-eight  years,  and  little  over  one-quarter  of  a  bushel 
instead  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  bushel  over  the  forty  years. 

The  general  result  is,  then,  that  if  we  exclude  the  produce  of 
the  first  of  the  eight  preceding  years  (1844),  which  the  fact  of 
the  high  produce  over  the  country  at  large,  and  the  low  produce 
of  the  experimental  plot,  seems  fully  to  justify,  we  get  a  stan- 
dard produce  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot  of  29*3  instead  of 
28|  bushels  by  which  to  calculate  the  subsequent  increase  from 
accumulation ;  and  the  estimated  rate  of  increase  is  accordingly 
lower. 

Tlie  Artificiully'^manured  Plots. — Neither  the  previous  history 
of  the  plots,  nor  common  experience,  enables  rs  to  adopt  a 
standard  average  produce  for  the  respective  manures,  with  which 
to  compare  the  actual  produce  each  year,  so  as  to  form  a  judg- 
ment whether  there  hais  been  progressive  decline  or  progressive 
increase  in  the  productive  efiect  of  the  manures  irrespectively 
of  fluctuations  dependent  on  season.  If  we  take  the  average 
produce  of  either  of  the  plots  over  the  twenty-eight  or  the  forty 
years  as  its  standard  produce,  and  then  take  the  difference 
between  this  standard  and  the  actual  yield  each  year,  we  get 
more  or  less  difference,  sometimes  plus  and  sometimes  minus  in 
the  individual  years,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  season  ; 
bat  over  the  total  period  of  twenty-eight  or  forty  years,  the 
average  of  which  is  taken  for  the  standard,  the  pluses  and  the 
minuses  necessarily  balance  one  another;  showing,  therefore, 
neither  progressive  decline  nor  progressive  increase  due  to  the 
manure. 

A  careful  study  of  the  results  in  detail  also  indicates  that  there 
is  practically  no  appreciable  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  respective  manures,  other  than  that  obviously  attri- 
butable to  the  seasons.  Or,  if  we  divide  the  total  period  into  a 
number  of  shorter  ones,  the  difference  of  result  for  each  of  the 
shorter  periods  is  again  seen  to  depend  on  the  favourable  or  un- 
&vourable  conditions  of  the  seasons  included.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  examination  clearly  shows,  that  the  selected  artificially 
manured  plots  give  a  proportionally  higher  produce  in  seasons 
of  high  productiveness  than  the  excess  over  the  average  in  the 
country  at  large  would  indicate.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
yields  of  the  selected  artificially  manured  plots  are  brought 
into  the  estimates,  they  tend  to  indicate  somewhat  too  high  a 
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prodace  in  the  better   seasons,  and  somewhat  too  low  a  pror 
dace  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

If,  then,  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  seems  to  indi- 
cate, the  yield  of  the  nnmanufed  plot  has  somewhat  declined 
from  exhaustion,  and  that  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot  has  in  a 
rather  greater  degree  increased  from  accumulation,  whilst  the 
produce  of  the  selected  artificially  manured  plots  has  not 
changed  otherwise  than  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  seasons,  the  question  arises  whether,  or  to  what 
extent,  the  average  results  of  the  whole  of  the  selected  plots 
should  be  considered  inapplicable  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
yield  for  the  United  Kingdom  each  year,  either  during  the  past 
forty  years,  or  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  the  produce  of 
the  unmanured  plot  in  each  of  the  past  forty  years  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  in  which  the  previous  calculations 
showed  that  there  had  probably  been  decline  from  exhaustion, 
and  that  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot  has  been  reduced  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  calculations  showed  that  there  had  pno:* 
bably  been  increase  from  accumulation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
actual  results  have  been  corrected  on  the  assumption  that  there 
had  been  neither  decline  from  exhaustion  in  the  one  case,  nor 
increase  from  accumulation  in  the  other.  Then,  the  average  of 
the  thus  corrected  produce  of  the  unmanured  and  of  the  farm- 
yard manure  plot,  and  of  the  three  artificially  manured  plots 
(which  are  supposed  not  to  have  changed)  taken  as  one,  has 
been  calculated,  and  this  corrected  or  calculated  average  pro- 
duce of  the  selected  plots  each  year  has  then  been  deducted  from. " 
the  average  of  the  actual  average  results,  the  difference  showing 
the  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  calculated  result  each  year,  due 
to  the  greater  increase  by  accumulation  on  the  farmyard  manure 
plot,  than  decline  by  exhaustion  on  the  unmanured.  The  result 
indicates  an  average  over  the  forty  years  of  rather  more  than 
half  a  bushel  excess  of  produce  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  aiv  - 
excess  of  rather  over  a  bushel  in  the  fortieth  year^  supposing^, 
the  rate  of  increase  had  been  uniform  throughout  the  period. . 
Whether  or  not  this  change  vitiates  the  applicability  of  the  data 
as  hitherto  used,  or  their  utility  for  the  same  purpose  in  the . 
future,  will  be  better  seen  farther  on. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  the  average  produce  of 

the   selected   plots   probably  indicates    somewhat   too    high  a 

result  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  seasons  of  great  abundance^  . 

and  too  low  a  result  in  very  unfavourable   seasons,  and  that^. 

accordingly,  in  some  seasons  a  higher  or  a  lower  figure  has  been. 

adopted ;  but  that  the  estimates  so  founded  on  the  produce  of: 
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tlie  selected  plots  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  proved  to  be 
very  near  the  trath  for  series  of  years,  and  in  most  cases  for 
individual  years  also.  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  adduced 
farther  on. 

The  Results  for  the  Forty  Years,  acxjgrding  to 
the  previously  adopted  standards. 

Appendix-Table  I.  (p.  132)  gives  the  particulars  of  the  home 
produce,  the  imports,  and  the  consumption,  of  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  forty  harvest-years,  1852-3  to  1891-2,  in  the 
same  form  as  published  in  former  papers  for  shorter  periods. 
The  area  under  the  crop,  the  estimated  average  produce  per 
acre,  the  total  home  produce  each  year  calculated  therefrom, 
and  the  amount  available  for  consumption  after  deducting  the 
quantity  required  for  seed,  are,  for  the  first  twenty-eight  years,  the 
same  as  given  in  our  last  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal 
(Vol.  XVI.,  2nd  Series,  Part  2,  1880)  ;  and  for  the  subsequent 
years  they  are,  with  some  immaterial  subsequent  corrections, 
the  same  as  given  in  the  annual  letter  on  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
country. 

The  net  imports  (imports  less  exports)  have,  however,  been 
recalculated  throughout  on  one  uniform  basis.  Thus,  the  same 
source  is  now  adopt.ed  throughout,  namely,  the  "  Trade  and 
Navigation  Returns,"  which  formerly  had  not  been  used  for  the 
earlier  years;  and  we  have  now  to  thank  Mr.  Giffen,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  kindly  giving  us  access  to  the  records. 
Again,  for  the  earlier  years,  the  quantities  of  wheat  returned  in 
cwts.  were  calculated  into  equivalent  quarters,  and  the  quantities 
of"  wheat-meal  and  flour  "  returned  in  cwts.  into  their  equivalent 
quarters  of  wheat,  by  factors  not  always  precisely  corresponding 
with  what  seem  to  have  been  the  oflicially  adopted  relations. 
Now,  the  wheat  imported  as  wheat,  and  returned  in  cwts.,  has 
been  converted  into  quarters,  as  we  understand  had  been  done 
by  the  Departments,  by  multiplying  the  cwts.  by  ^,  which  gives 
quarters  of  485^  lb.  =  8  bushels  of  60f  lb.  per  bushel;  and 
the  imported  "  wheat-meal  and  flour,"  returned  in  cwts.,  has 
been  calculated  into  quarters  of  wheat  (also  as  we  understand 
had  as  a  rule  been  done  by  the  Departments)  by  reckoning  3^ 
cwts.  of  "  wheat-meal  and  flour"  to  be  equivalent  to  a  quarter 
of  wheat.  This  calculation  corresponds  to  80*77  by  weight 
of  "  wheat-meal  and  flour"  to  100  of  wheat;  and  it  gives  the 
result  in  quarters  of  wheat  of  60|  lb.  per  bushel.  In  some  of 
the  earlier  years,  however,  it  is  stated  in  the  Returns  that  1  cwt. 
of  "  wheat-meal  and  flour  "  was  taken  as  equivalent  to  I J  cwt.  of 
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wheats  which  corresponds  to  80  parts  by  weight  of  "  wheat-meal 
and  flour"  to  100  of  wheat. 

The  general  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  above  data,  and  of 
the  slightly  altered  modes  of  calculation,  has  been  to  make 
changes  which  are  practically  immaterial ;  but  it  was  thought 
better,  on  republication,  to  have  the  results  calculated  uniformly 
throughout. 

The  population  is  taken  as  before;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on,  the  figures  will  be  subject  to  some  alteration  for  the 
intercensal  years,  according  to  corrections  subsequently  published 
by  the  Registrar-General. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  alterations  in  the  calculation  of  the 
imports,  as  above  described,  will  slightly,  though  quite  immateri- 
ally, affect  the  calculations  of  the  amount  of  wheat  available  for 
consumption  per  head  from  home  and  from  foreign  sources  -re- 
spectively, within  each  year,  and  also  the  sum  of  the  two. 

Appendix-Table  I.  (p.  132)  therefore  gives,  with  what  have 
turned  out  to  be  immaterial  corrections,  a  complete  record  of 
the  home  produce,  imports,  and  consumption,  of  wheat  over 
the  forty  years  of  our  estimates,  so  far  as  already  published, 
either  in  our  former  papers  or  in  the  annual  estimates ;  and 
before  applying  to  the  estimates  of  the  past,  the  alterations 
or  corrections  which  we  have  stated  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future — in  accordance  with  the  altered  standards  recently 
adopted  by  the  Departments  in  the  calculation  of  cwts.  of 
wheat  into  quarters,  and  of  cwts.  of  **  wheat-meal  and  flour " 
into  quarters  of  wheat,  and  with  the  corrections  of  the  popu- 
lation since  recorded  by  the  Registrar-General — it  will  be 
instructive  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  results  obtained 
without  these  alterations,  for  the  period  of  forty  years,  as  for- 
merly for  shorter  ones. 

We  will  first  compare  in  this  way  the  directly  calculated 
average  produce  of  the  selected  experimental  plots  at  Rotham- 
sted,  with  the  annually  adopted  estimate  of  the  average  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  founded  upon  them ;  and  next  show 
how  far  the  adopted  estimates  have  been  borne  out  by  other 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

The  following  Table  (I.)  shows,  for  each  of  the  first  four  eight- 
yearly  periods,  for  the  next  five  years,  and  for  the  total  thirty- 
seven  years,  1852-88  inclusive, — also  separately  for  the  last 
three  years,  1889-91,  and  for  the  total  period  of  forty  harvest- 
years,  1852-91, — the  produce  of  wheat  per  acre,  in  bushels  of 
61  lb.,  as  hitherto  always  reckoned,  as  under  : — 

1.  The  directly  calculated  mean  produce  per  acre  on  the 
selected  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat  field  at  Rothamsted. 
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2.  The  annually  adopted  estimates  of  the  prodace  per  acre 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  founded  on  the  results  obtained  on 
the  selected  plots. 

3.  The  produce  per  acre,  as  calculated  by  deducting  the  net 
imports,  subsequently  recorded,  from  the  total  estimated  re- 
quirement for  consumption  given  as  forecast  each  year,  adding 
to  the  result  the  amount  assumed  to  be  returned  to  the  land  as 
seed,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  area  under  the  crop. 

Table  I. 


Produce  per  acre,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel 

Directly  calcu- 
lated mean 
produce  of  the 
selected  plots 

According  to 
annually 
adopted 
estimates 

According  to 
consumption 
and  imports 

Averages  for  :— 

8  years  1862-3    to  1859-60  .     . 
8 '   „     1860-1     ,.  1867-8     .     . 
8      „     1868-9     „  1875-6     .     . 
8      „     1876-7     „  1883-4     .     . 
5      „     1884-6     „  1888-9    .    . 

Bushels 

i? 

27 
23 
29 

Bushels 

28 

28} 

26i 

Bushels 

28^ 

28 

26 

24 

30J 

37      „     1852-3     „  1888-9     .     . 
3      „     1889-90  „  1891-2    .    . 

27 

30J 

U! 

27i 
26* 

40      „     1852-3     „  189U2    .     . 

27J 

27i                  27J 

6  years  1884-6    to  1888-9    .     . 
3      „     1889-90  „  1891-2     .     . 

29                     281 
30J                   30j 

30J 
26* 

8      ^     1884-6     „  1891-2     .    . 

29J 

29} 

29* 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  Table  relates  to  a  period  of 
forty  years,  the  results  are  given  for  four  periods  of  eight  years 
and  for  one  of  five,  making  together  only  thirty-seven  years ;  and 
that  those  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  average  for  the  total 
forty  years,  are  given  separately.  The  reason  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing very  much  labour  annually  bestowed  on  hand-hoeing, 
the  land  had,  in  the  later  years,  partly  owing  to  the  characters 
of  the  seasons,  become  very  foul ;  Ahpecums  agrestis  (slender 
fox-tail)  being  the  most  prominent  and  troublesome  weed. 
Hence,  for  the  crops  of  1889,  down  one-half  the  length  of  the 
plots  (the  top),  only  alternate  rows  were  sown,  in  order,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  eradicate  this  and  some  other  plants ;  the  other 
half  (the  bottom)  being  sown  in  the  usual  way.  For  the  crop 
of  1890,  on  the  other  hand,  the  full  number  of  rows  were  sown 
on  the  top  half,  and  only  alternate  rows  on  the  bottom,  in  order 
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the  better  to  clean  that  portion.  For  the  crop  of  1891,  how- 
ever, the  full  number  of  rows  were  again  sown  over  the  whole 
length  of  each  plot. 

In  1889,  the  produce  of  the  ordinarily  or  thick-sown  portion 
of  the  land  was  taken  as  the  produce  of  the  plot ;  and  this  being 
the  bottom  portion,  which  is' the  worst  half  of  the  plots,  was  un- 
doubtedly abnormally  low ;  the  selected  plots  yielding  a  mean 
produce  of  only  27^  bushels  at  61  lb.  per  bushel,  whilst  our 
actually  adopted  estimate  was  29^  bushels. 

In  1890,  the  top  half  of  the  plots  was  ordinarily  sown,  and 
this  portion  being  not  only  the  better  half,  but  having  been 
only  thin-sown — ^that  is,  partially  fallowed — in  1889,  the  produce 
was  without  doubt  abnormally  high ;  the  average  produce  of  the 
selected  plots  being  37  J  bushels,  whilst  we  estimated  the  yield 
of  the  country  at  large  to  be  only  81^  bushels.  Accordingly, 
we  have  adopted  the  mean  produce  of  the  thick-  and  the  thin- 
sown  portions,  as  more  nearly  representing  the  normal  produce 
of  the  plots ;  and  this  gives  an  average  for  the  selected  plots  of 
80|  bushels,  which  is  not  much  less  than  our  adopted  average 
yield  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lastly,  in  1891,  the  entire  plots  were  ordinarily  sown,  but 
after  partial  fallow  of  the  top  half  in  1 889,  and  of  the  bottom 
half  in  1890.  The  produce  was,  therefore,  assumed  to  be 
abnormally  high.  The  average  of  the  selected  plots  gave  32 1 
bushels  at  61  lb.  per  bushel ;  but  we  estimated  the  crop  of  the 
country  at  only  29^  bushels  at  61  lb.,  or  30  bushels  at  60  lb. 
per  bushel. 

It  was,  therefore,  under  abnormal  conditions  of  the  land, 
that  abnormal  results  were  obtained  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
forty,  and  hence  the  same  accordance  as  usual  between  the  actual 
produce  of  the  selected  plots  and  the  estimated  yield  of  the 
country  in  the  individual  years  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  is 
seen,  however,  that  the  average  yield  of  the  selected  plots  over 
these  three  years  taken  together  was,  nevertheless,  identical  with 
the  estimated  3rield  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  same  thi^ee 
years — namely,  30^  bushels. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  estimates  of  yield  per  acre  calcu- 
lated in  the  three  different  ways,  over  tlie  individual  periods; 
and  over  the  total  period  of  the  first  thirty-seven  of  the  forty 
years.  Although  in  the  majority  of  seasons  the  mean  produce 
of  the  selected  plots  closely  represents  the  average  produce  per 
acre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  has  already  been  stated  it 
generally  indicates  a  somewhat  higher  yield  than  the  average 
of  the  country  at  large  in  seasons  of  high  productiveness,  and  a 
somewhat  lower  one  in  unfavourable  seasons ;  and  hence,  in  some 
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Beasons,  we  have  adopted  an  estimate  rather  higher  or  rather 
lower,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  the  exact  experimental  results 
would  indicate.  Accordingly,  the  figures  show  that,  over  the 
cdght  years  1860-1  to  1867-8,  which  included  several  of  very 
high  productiveness,  the  average  yield  on  the  selected  plots  was 
29  bushels,  whilst  the  average  of  the  annually  adopted  estimates 
for  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  same  period  was  28|  bushels, 
or  rather  less.  Again,  over  the  eight  years  1876-7  to  1883-4', 
which  included  some  exceptionally  bad  seasons,  the  selected 
plots  gave  an  average  of  only  23  bushels,  whilst  the  average  of 
the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  the  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  24J  bushels.  Taken  over  the  whole  period  of  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  normal  treatment  of  the  land,  however,  the 
selected  plots  indicate  an  average  of  27  bushels,  against  27:^, 
according  to  the  annually  adopted  estimates.  In  other  words, 
there  is,  over  the  thirty-seven  years,  only  a  difference  of  a 
quarter  of  a  bushel  per  acre  per  annum  between  the  direct 
indication  of  the  produce  of  the  selected  experimental  plots  and 
the  results  of  the  annually  adopted  estimates.  Lastly,  even  in« 
eluding  the  abnormal  results  of  the  last  three  years,  the  average 
for  the  forty  years  is  seen  to  be  27^  bushels  according  to  the 
actual  results  of  the  selected  plots,  and  27^  bushels  according 
to  the  annually  adopted  estimates,  showing,  therefore,  a  difference 
of  only  J  bushel  over  the  forty  years. 

We  will  now  compare  the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  at  large  with  the  results  given  in  the 
last  eoluBin  of  the  Table,  which  are  obtained  by  deducting  the 
subsequently  recorded  net  imports  from  the  estimated  total  re- 
quirement forconsumption,each  year  adding  the  amounts  required 
for  seed,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  number  of  acres  under 
the  crop.  It  is  seen  that,  over  each  of  the  first  four  eight-yearly 
periods,  there  is  a  difference  of  only  ^  bushel  per  acre  between 
the  average  of  the  annually  adopted  estimates  and  the  average 
of  the  results  founded  as  above  on  consumption  and  imports 
over  the  same  periods. 

Over  the  subsequent  five  years,  however,  whilst  the  average 
of  the  annually  adopted  estimates  indicates  28|  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  home  crop,  the  calculated  result  founded  on  consumption 
and  imports  shows  30|  bushels,  or  a  difference  of  1|  bushels  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  estimates.  On  the  other  hand,  over 
the  last  three  years,  whilst  the  average  of  the  annually  adopted 
estimates  is  30}  bushels,  the  result  founded  on  consumption  and 
imports  indicates  only  26^  bushels,  or  a  deficiency  of  4  J^  bushels. 
The  facts  are,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  that  the  amounts 
available  for  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  from  home 
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and  foreign  supplies  taken  together,  were  comparatively  low 
within  the  five  years,  the  imports  not  increasing  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  as  previously ;  whilst  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
especially  in  the  last  harvest-year  (1 891-2),  the  imports  were  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  requirements.  Hence,  during  the  five  years, 
the  amount  of  imports  to  deduct  from  the  requirements  for  con- 
sumption were  comparatively  low,  leaving,  according  to  the  mode 
of  calculation,  a  larger  proportion  to  be  apparently  derived  from 
the  home  produce ;  whilst,  over  the  last  three  years,  the  imports 
being  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  deducting  them 
from  the  requirements  leaves  a  too  low  amount  to  be  credited  to 
the  home  crop.  If,  however,  we  take  the  average  for  the  two 
periods  of  five  and  three  years  together,  that  is,  for  the  last  eight 
years,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  Table,  the  average 
of  the  annually  adopted  estimates,  and  the  result  founded  on 
consumption  and  imports,  difier  by  only  :^  of  a  bushel. 

Finally,  taking  the  result  for  the  total  period  of  forty  years 
in  each  case,  the  average  of  the  annually  adopted  estimates, 
and  that  calculated  from  consumption  and  imports,  are  identical, 
namely  27^  bushels;  whilst  the  actual  average  produce  of  the 
selected  plots  is  27:^  bushels. 

So  much  for  the  validity,  in  the  past,  of  the  results  of  the 
selected  plots  in  the  experimental  field  at  Rothamsted,  as  a  basis 
for  the  annual  estimation  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  will  now  consider  how  far  the  estimates  of  the  total  home 
crop  available  for  consumption  arrived  at  as  above,  together 
with  the  actually  returned  net  imports  each  year,  indicate 
amounts  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  from  home  and 
foreign  sources  respectively,  and  from  the  two  together,  which 
confirm  the  estimates  that  have  been  annually  made  of  the  total 
requirement  per  head  of  the  population. 

Table  II.  (p.  97)  shows,  for  each  of  the  first  four  eight-yearly 
periods,  for  the  next  five  years,  and  for  the  total  tharty-seven 
years,  also  for  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  total  period  of 
forty  years,  the  amounts  of  wheat  available  for  consumption  per 
head  per  annum,  from  home  and  from  foreign  sources  respectively, 
and  from  both  together,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  home, 
the  actual  records  of  the  foreign  supplies,  and  the  returns  of  the 
population,  as  given  in  the  Appendix-Table  I.  (p.  132);  and,  in 
the  last  column  of  the  Table  there  are  given  for  comparison,  the. 
averages  for  each  period  of  the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  the 
total  requirement  per  head  of  the  population. ,  It  should  be  added 
that,  in  these  calculations  relating  to  our  past  estimates,  the 
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popalation  for  each  year  has  been  taken  as  adopted  in  oar  previous 
papers  and  annual  estimates,  which  are,  as  has  been  explained, 
subject  to  alteration  in  accordance  with  corrections  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  subsequent  Tables. 

The  first  point  to  notice  in  the  Table  is  the  marked  redac- 
tion from  period  to  period  in  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
total  requirement  for  consumption  which  is  supplied  by  the 
home-crop.  Thus,  according  to  the  figures,  3*74  bushels  were 
obtained  per  head  per  annum  from  the  home  produce  over  the 
first  eight  years,  and  only  1*83  bushel,  or  less  than  half  as  much, 

Table  II. 


Aral'aWe 

for  consamption 

perhewl 

Adopted 

total 

requirements 

per  head 

peramium 

From 

home 

prodace 

Prom 
imports 

Total 

Averages  for  :— 

8  yeaxs  1852-3    to  1859-60 
8      „    1860-1    to  1867-8  . 
8      „    1868-9   to  1875-6  . 
8      „    1876-7    to  1883-4  . 
6      „    1884^   to  188S-9  . 

Bushels 

3-74 
3-31 
2-93 
203 
1-83 

r          1 

Bushels 

1-33 
2-18 
2-66 
3-63 
3-69 

Boshds   ! 
1 
5-07 
5-49     1 
5-59     , 
5-66    1 
5-52    , 

Bushels 

510 
6o0 
5-60 
5-65 
5'65 

37      „    1852^    to  188a-9  . 
3      „    1889-90  to  1891-2  . 

2*85 
1-83 

2-61 
407 

5-46 
5-90 

5-49 
5-65 

40      „    1852-3    to  1891-2  . 

2-77 

2-73 

5-50 

5-50 

5  years  1884-5    to  1888-9  . 
3      „     1889-90  to  1891-2  . 
8      „     1884-5    to  1891-2  . 

1-83 
1-83 
i-83 

3*69 
4-07 
3-83 

6-52 
5-90 
5-66     1 

5-65 
5  65 
5-65 

over  the  last  eight  years  of  the  forty.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  supplied  an  average  of  only  1-33  bushel  per  head  per 
annum  over  the  first  eight  years  of  the  forty,  and  3*83  bushels, 
or  not  much  less  than  three  times  as  much,  over  the  last  eight. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  third  column,  showing  the  total 
amounts  available  per  head  per  annum  from  home  and  foreign 
sources  taken  together,  and  compare  the  results  there  given 
with  those  for  the  same  periods  in  the  last  column,  according  to 
whi(di  the  estimates  of  the  requirement  for  consumption  have 
been  calculated  each  year  as  forecast.  It  is  seen  that,  over  each 
of  the  five  eight-yearly  periods,  the  amounts  calculated  from  the 
aerated  home-crop  and  the  subsequently  recorded  imports, 
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agree  almost  absolutely  with  the  annually  adopted  estimates  for 
the  same  periods.  For  reasons  already  explained,  however, 
when  considering  the  results  in  Table  I.,  the  amounts  calculated 
as  available  per  head,  from  home  and  foreign  sources  together, 
are  pretty  certainly  too  low  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  last' 
eight,  and  too  high  for  the  last  three  years,  But,'as  will  be 
seen  in  the  bottom  lines  of  the  Table,  the  amount  calculated  as 
availabie'per  head  per  annum  over  the  last  eight  years,  that  is, 
taking  the  five  years  and  the  three  years  together,  is  almost 
identical  with,  but  very  slightly  in  excess  of,  the  annually 
adopted  estimate  for  the  period  ;  the  average  amount  calculated 
as  available  being  5-66  bushels,  and  the  estimate  for  the  period 
annually  adopted  as  forecast  being  5*65  bushels.  Lastly,  the 
average  consumption  per  head  per  annum  over  the  forty  yeara 
is  5*50  bushels,  i*eckoned  from  the  amounts  available  from  home 
produce  and  imports-  together,  and  it  is  absolutely  the  same 
taking  the  average  of  the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  require- 
ment per  head  over  the  same  period. 

.  Such,  then,  is  the  accordance  of  the  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption per  head  per  annum  of  the  population,  founded  on 
the  amounts  of  wheat  available  from  home  and  foreign  sources, 
with  the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  the  requirement  per 
head.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  estimates. of  the  past 
are  on  the  assumption  of  60§  lb.  per  bushel  for  the  doubtless 
somewhat  drier  foreign  w^ieat,  and  of  61  lb.  per  bushel  for  the 
produce  of  the  heme  crop. 

Effects  of  the  AprLiCATioN  to  oir  previous  Records 
AND  Estimates  of  the  recently  adopted  Standards 
OR  Corrections. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  differences  which  the  changes 
in  the  weight  per  bushel  of  wheat,  and  in  the  relation  of  flour 
to  wheat,  which  have  been  recently  adopted,  and  also  the  cor- 
rections in  the  number  of  the  population  which  have  been 
referred  to,  would  make  in  our  results  over  the  last  forty  years, 
if  these  various  alterations  wei'e  adopted  throughout  in  the 
recbrds  and  estimates  of  the  past,  as  it  is  proposed  they  shall  be 
in  those  of  the  future. 

Appendix-Table  II.  (facing  p.  132)  gives,  in  precisely  the 
same  form  as  in  Appendix-Table  I.  (p.  132),  the  results  for  the 
fotty  years  as  to  the  estimated  home  produce,  the  amount  of  it 
available  foi*  consumption,  the  imports,  the  total  available  supply, 
the  population,  and  the  amounts  available  per  Head  per  annum ; 
but  with  the  home  produce,  both  per -acre  and  aggregate,- find  the 
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infpoits,  reckoned  at  60  lb.  per  bushel  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the 
home  at  61  lb.  and  the  foreign  at  60f  lb.  per  bushel ;  also  reckon- 
ing 72  parts  *'  wheat-meal  and  flour,"  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
80-77,  or  80  to  correspond  to.  100  of  wheat;  and  lastly  with 
tJ)e  corrected  population.  It  also  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
totlfcl  available  supply  from  home  and  foreign  sources  respectively. 

Appendix-Table  II.  further  shows  the  average  Oazetie  price 
of  the  home  wheat  per  quarter ;  and  the  calculated  price  per 
quarter  of  the  imported  wheat,  according  to  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  Beturns,  as  will  be  explained  farther. on,  for  each 
harvest-year ;  the  aggregate  value  of  the  wheat  available  within 
eac^  harvest-year,  both  home  and  imported;  also  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  wheat  estimated  to  be  required,  and  the  value 
per  head,  each  year. 

Before  referring  to  the  general  and  very  important  indica- 
tions of  this  very  comprehensive  Table,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss 
the  influence,  on  the  results,  of  the  several  individual  alterations 
adopted  in  it. 

First  as  to  the  population  :---The  basis  of  the  corrections 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General  has  already  been 
explained  (p.  78).  It  would  serve  little  useful  purpose  to 
take  up  space  by  showing  the  coiTections  for  each  individual 
year,  but  a  comparison  of  the  columns  showing  the  population 
each  year,  in  the  Appendix-Table  I.  uncorrected,  and  in  the 
Appendix-Table  II.  corrected,  will  supply  detailed  information  on 
the  point.  It  will  suffice  here  to  point  out  the  direction  and  range 
of- the  alterations  over  the  several  periods. 

In  the  intercensal  years  from  1861  to  1871,  and  from  1871 
to  1881,  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  addition  made  froui 
the  first  to  the  last  year  from  census  to  census  in  each  case. 
This  ranges  over  the  first  of  the  two  intercensal  periods,  from 
between  2,000  and  3,000  in  the  first,  to  more  than  400,000  in 
the  last  year  of  the  ten ;  and  over  the  second  of  these  periods 
often  years  each,  from  about  26,000  in  the  first  to  about  18,000 
in  the  last  of  the  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  from  1881  to 
1890  inclusive,  there  is,  instead  of  an  addition,  a  reduction  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  former  additions.  The  reduction 
ranges  from  about  72,000  in  1882,  to  nearly  740,000  in  1890. 

These  statements  relate  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  given  for  tho  middle  of  the  year,  that  is,  for  the  end  of 
June  in  each  case.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  our 
Tables,  the  figures  are  given,  not  for  the  middle  of  the  civil, 
but  of  the  harvest-year;  that  is,  for  the  end  of  February. 
The  effects  of  the  corrections  above  referred  to  on  our  eight- 
yearly  periods  of  harvest-years  are  as  follows : — Over  the  eight- 
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yearly  period,  1852-8  to  1859-60,  no  alteration  is  made. 
Over  the  second  period,  from  1860-1  to  1867-8,  with  an  average 
population  of  between  29  and  30  millions,  the  corrections  show 
a  progressively  higher  popalaticn  than  the  original  returns, 
ranging  from  under  2,000  in  the  first,  to  nearly  300,000  in  th© 
last  of  the  eight  harvest-years,  and  an  average  annual  addition 
of  about  132,000.  Over  the  third  period,  1868-9  to  1875-6, 
there  is  still  a  progressively  increasing  addition,  amounting  to 
about  400,000  in  the  second  harvest-year ;  and  then,  aflber  the 
census  of  1871,  there  is  at  first  a  comparatively  small  increase, 
which  only  reached  about  105,000  in  the  eighth  year.  Over 
the  whole  period  of  eight  years,  with  an  average  population  of 
nearly  32,000,000,  the  average  annual  increase,  according  to  the 
amended  as  compared  with  the  original  returns,  amounts  to 
about  156,000.  Over  the  fourth  period,  from  1876-7  to 
1883-4,  there  is  some  increase  over  the  five  years  up  to  the 
census  of  1881,  and  afterwards,  that  is,  over  the  last  three 
years  of  the  period,  a  greater  annual  reduction ;  the  result 
being  that,  with  an  average  population  of  rather  more  than 
34,500,000,  the  corrections  add  an  average  annual  number  of 
less  than  12,000.  Lastly,  over  the  last  eight  years,  1884-5  to 
1891-2,  there  is,  up  to  the  census  of  1891,  a  considerable 
deduction  to  be  made  from  the  earlier  returns,  amounting  to 
more  than  700,000  in  1889-90;  but  afterwards  the  reduction 
is  quite  insignificant.  The  general  result,  so  far  as  this  last 
eight-yearly  period  is  concerned,  is  that,  with  an  average  popu- 
lation of  about  37,000,000,  the  corrected  figures,  compared 
with  the  earlier,  show  an  average  annual  reduction  of  about 
370,000. 

Taking  the  results  for  the  forty  years,  the  corrections  in  the 
direction  of  increase  are  so  far  compensated  by  those  in  the 
direction  of  reduction,  that  over  the  whole  period  they  indicate 
an  average  annual  reduction  which  amounts  to  only  &bout 
14,000.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  although  the 
uncorrected  and  the  corrected  figures  for  the  population  show 
some  slight  difierence  in  the  calculated  amount  of  wheat  available 
for  consumption  per  head  over  individual  periods,  they  make 
none  whatever  when  the  average  is  taken  over  the  forty  years. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Table  III.  on  the  opposite  page. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  Table  (III.) 
relate  to  the  amounts  of  wheat  available  as  recorded  in  Appendix- 
Table  I.  (p.  132),  that  is,  without  any  alteration  from  the  hitherto 
adopted  relation  of  imported  flour  to  wheat,  and  weights  per 
bushel  of  61  lb.  for  home,  and  of  60f  lb.  for  foreign  wheat. 
Indeed^  the  figures  in  the  first  column  are  precisely  the  isatn^ 
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as  those  given  in  Table  11.  (p.  97) ;  aud  those  in  the  second 
are  only  altered  in  accordance  with  the  corrected  number  of  the 
population.  It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  over  the  first  and 
fourth  periods  the  two  columns  show  identical  amounts,  over 

Table  III. 


Averages  for : — 

8  years  1862-3  to  1869-60 

8   „  1860-1  „  1867-8 

8   „  1868-9  „  1875-6 

8   ,.  1876-7  „  1883-4 

8   „  1884-6  „  1891-2 

40   „  1862-3  „  1891-2 


Total  wheat  available  for  ooa- 
Bumption  per  head 

Calcnlated  on 
population  ta 
formerly  given 

Calcnlated  on 
corrected 
population 

Bushels 

607 
5-49 
5-59 
B-66 
6  66 

Bushels 

607 
6-47 
5-56 
566 
5-72 

6-50 

5-60 

the  second  and  third  periods,  the  second  (corrected)  shows 
slightly  lower  figures,  and  over  the  fifth  period  the  second 
column  shows  a  slightly  higher  amount.  The  two  calculations 
ahowy  however,  absolutely  identical  amounts  reckoned  over  the 
total  period  of  forty  years. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  effect,  upon  our  past  esti- 
mates, of  the  amount  of  wheat  available  for  consumption,  of  the 
altered  relation  recently  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Tmde,  Cus- 
toms, and  Agriculture,  in  calculating  the  imported  ^'  wheat-meal 
and  flour  "  into  their  equivalent  of  wheat. 

We  have  been  informed  that  wheat  imported  as  wheat  and 
returned  in  cwts.  was,  until  recently,  converted  into  quarters  by 
multiplying  the  cwts.  by  3  and  dividing  by  13.  This  gives 
the  weight  of  the  quarter=485^  lb.,  corresponding  to  60|  lb. 
per  budbel.  Throughout  the  period  of  our  inquiry,  we  bave 
frequently  checked  the  relation  between  the  official  returns  of 
imported  wheat  in  cwts.  and  its  recorded  equivalent  in  quarters, 
and  we  have  always  found  it .  to  be  that  above  stated.  Wheat 
imported  as  wheat  has,  therefore,  been  recorded  in  quarters  of 
60f  lb.  per  bushel. 

Then  as  to  the  calculation  of  imported  ^'  wheat-meal  and 
flour  "  into  its  equivalent  of  wheat.  In  Vol.  VI.  of  Tooke  and 
Newmarch's  Htstory  of  Prices^  published  in  1857,  they  say 
(pp.  466-7),  that  "  flour "  returned  in  cwts.  is  calculated  into 
imperial  quarters  of  wheat  at  the  rate  of  3^  cwts.  of  flour  from 
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a  quarter  of  wheat.  Now,  taking  3J  cwta.  of  flouf=392*  lb., 
and  a  quarter  of  ^heat  at  the  so  long  adopted  weight  of  60f  lb. 
per  bushel  =:485^  lb.  per  quarter,  the  relation  is  100  of  wheat  for 
80*77  flour.  This  is  exactly  the  relation  which  we  find  to  hold 
good  in  the  official  returns  of  flour  in  cwts.,  and  its  equivalent 
in  quarters  of  wheat,  for  about  the  latter  half  of  the  period  of 
our  inquiry ;  but,  at  any  rate  in  some  of  the  previous  years,  the 
relation  has  been  80  parts  of  flour  to  100  of  wheat,  instead  of 
8077  to  100.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  at  the  head  of  the  Tables  in 
some  of  the  numbers  of  the  "  Statistical  Abstract,"  that  1  cwt. 
of  imported  flour  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  1^  cwt.  of  wheat ; 
and  when  the  returns  are  so  given,  we  have,  for  the  purposes  of 
our  estimates,  calculated  the  cwts.  of  wheat  so  obtained  into 
quarters  of  488  lb.,  corresponding  to  61  lb.  per  bushel.  It 
makes,  in  fact,  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  number  of 
quarters  of  wheat,  whether  flour  is  reckoned  into  wheat  at  the 
rate  of  80*77  flour  to  100  wheat,  and  the  wheat  in  quarters  of 
485^  lb.  =  60f  lb.  per  bushel,  or  whether  80  flour  to  100  wheat, 
and  quarters  of  488  lb.  =  61  lb.  per  bushel,  be  adopted. 

Such  were  the  relations  adopted  in  the  official  returns  of 
imported  wheat,  and  of  imported  **  wheat-meal  and  flour,"  in 
the  conversion  and  representation  of  them  in  quarters  of  wheat 
up  to  1890  inclusive.  Commencing  with  1891,  however,  wheat 
has  been  reckoned  in  quarters  of  60  lb.  perbushel=480  lb.  per 
quarter,  and  72  instead  of  8077  parts  by  weight  of  imported 
flour  have  been  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  100  of  wheat.  Further, 
it  is,  we  are  informed,  proposed  to  correct  the  figures  which 
relate  to  1890  and  1889  in  future  issues  of  the  accounts  upon 
the  same  basis  ;  and  also,  in  summarising  the  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  as  wheat  for  a  series  of  fifteen  years,  as  is  annually 
done  in  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  to 
raise  the  equivalent  1  per  cent,  each  year,  for  the  nine  years" 
1888  to  1880  inclusive;  thus,  in  1888,  73  flour  for  100  wheat 
will  be  taken,  in  1887,  74  flour,  and  so  on,  until  in  1880  tiie 
old  figure  of  80*77  is  reached ;  but  earlier  than  this  no  change 
will  be  made. 

The  question  obviously  arises — how  far  the  necessity  for  tibe 
change  is  due  to  corresponding  real  differences  in  the  yield^of 
flour  obtained  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  years  ?  It  is  quite^ 
certain  that  80*77  parts  by  weight  of  ordinary  bread-flour  have 
not  been  obtained  from  100  of  wheat;  and  as  in  the  official 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  imports  have  generally  been* 
designated  as  "  Wheat-meal  and  Flour,"  the  question  is  sug- 
gested whether  any  material  quantity  of  wheat^meal  properly 
so  called — that  is,  simply  the  ground  grain,  of  which  the  latter 
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would  of  course  yield  cent,  per  cent.,  leiBS  the  small  Ipssjn  grind- 
ing— ^be  included.  On  this  point  we  are  informed  that  the 
imports  of  wheat-meal  afe  quite  insignificant.  The  ^  question 
still  remains — whether  the  imports  included  any  larg^.  propor- 
tion of  flour  of  lower  grades,  or  of  pollards  ?  .  Here,  again,  we 
are  informed  that  pollards  are  returned  as.  such,  and  ^  not 
included  under  the  designation  of  flour.  Then  it  is  to  ,be,ob- 
Berved  that,  so  long  ago  as  1857,  Tooke  and  Newmarch  desig- 
nated the  imports  as  *'  flour,"  and  gave  the  relation  of  3J  cwt. 
of  flour,  to  a  quarter  of  wheat  as  the  basis  of  the  conversion ; 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  this  relation  has  substantially  been 
adopted  up  till  quite  recent  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we,  conclude  that  the  change 
recently  adopted  is  a  real  correction  of  an  estimate,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  first  adoption  of  the  rough  and  ready  reckoning 
of  3^  cwt.  of  flour  to  a  quarter  of  wheat.  We  think,  however, 
that  72  for  100  of  wheat  is  probably  somewhat  too  low  for  the 
average  of  imported  flours ;  and  that  at  any  rate  73,  if  not  even 
a  rather  higher  figure,  would  probably  better  represent  the 
relation  in  the  case  of  imported  flours.  That  English  millers 
consider  the  figure  72  too  high,  judged  by  the  yield  in  this 
country,  seems  irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  which  has 
reference  to  imported  flour  alone.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  from  our  own  inquiries  we  are  led  to  believe  that, 
both  at  Minneapolis  and  at  San  Francisco,  the  yield  of  barrelled 
flour  for  export  is  certainly  not  less  than  72  from  100  of  wheat. 
ITien  about  10  per  cent,  of  our  imports  come  from  Austrian 
territories,  and  the  average  yield  there  is  probably  at  least  74 
parts  of  flour  from  100  of  wheat. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  we  have  decided  that 
if  in  our  revised  Table  we  assume  the  now  adopted  figure  of  72 
flour  for  100  wheat  as  applying  to  the  returns  of  imported  wheat 
flour  from  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry, 
namely,  the  harvest-year  1852-3,  for  the  whole  forty  years  end-- 
ing  1891-2,  we  shall  probably  bring  the  figures  more  nearly 
into  harmony  with  the  actual  facts,  than  by  adopting  any  com- 
promise or  partial  scheme  founded  on  probably  more  uncertain, 
data.  A  further  reason  in  favour  of  the  plan  proposed  is  that, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  amount  of  wheat  represented  by 
imported  flour  bears  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  available  from  all,  sources  in  the  earlier  years,  and  a. 
gradually  increasing  one  up  to  the  present  time.  The  consequent 
alteration  in  the  records  for  each  individual  year  of  the  forty 
will   be  seen  on  comparing  the  uncorrected  results  given  in 
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Appendix-Table  I.  (p.  132).  with  the  corrected  ones  in  Ap- 
pendix-Table II.  facing  (p.  132). 

The  following  Table  (IV.)  summarises,  for  each  eight-yearly 
period,  and  for  the  forty  years,  the  effect  on  the  resnlts  of  adopt- 
ing throughout,  72  flour  for  100  wheat,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
taking  3^  cwt.  flour  to  a  quarter  of  wheat,  corresponding  to 
80*77  flour  to  100  wheat.  The  first  column  shows  the  average 
amount  of  wheat  per  annum  for  each  period,  due  to  imported 
flour  on  the  old  calculation,  and  the  second  column  correspond- 
ing results  on  the  new  basis.  The  right-hand  division  of  the 
Table  shows — in  the  first  column  the  total  available  supplies  of 
wheat,  home  and  foreign  together,  with  the  imported  flour 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  factor ;  in  the  second  column  the 
same,  but  with  imported  flour  reckoned  into  wheat  by  the  new 
factor  ;  and  in  the  last  column  the  difference.  In  all  cases  the 
imported  wheat  is  reckoned  in  quarters  of  485^  lb.,  which  corre- 
spond to  60f  lb.  per  bushel. 


Table  IV. 

rmported  wheat-meal 
and  flour,  as  wheat 

Tbtal  available  wheat,  home 
and  imported 

3Jcwt. 

wheat 

flour  B 

iqr. 

wheat;  or 

80-77  to 

100 

72  flour  to 
100  wheat 

8|  owt. 

wheat 

flour  a 

Iqr. 

wheat;  or 

80-77  to 

100 

72  flour  to 
100  wheat 

New  cal- 
culations 
+  or  - 
old 

Averages  for  :— 

8  years  1852-3  to  1859-60  .       . 
8      „     1860-1  „  1867-8    . 
8     „     1868-9  „  1875-6    . 
8      „     1876-7  „  1883-4    . 
8     „     1884-5  „  1891-2    . 

Quarters 
928,900 
1,404,657 
1.434,758 
3,139,854 
4,630,006 

Quarters 
1,043.035 
1,575,738 
1,609,504 
3,623,272 
5,193,917 

Quarters 
17,814,000 
20,301,099 
23,319,508 
34,499,335 
26,438,261 

Quarters 
17,927,135 
30,473,180 
33,394,254 
24,881,753 
27,002,172 

Quarters 
-1-113,135 
-1-171.081 
-1- 174,746 
+  382.418 
-1-663,911 

40     „     1862-3  „  1891-2    . 

2,307,635 

2,588,693 

23.254.441 

22,635,499 

-1-281,058 

The  first  two  columns  show  that,  over  the  first  eight  years, 
1852-3  to  1859-60,  the  amount  of  wheat  due  to  imported 
flour  was  less  than  1,000,000  quarters ;  during  the  next  two 
eight-yearly  periods  it  rose  to  about  1^  million  quarters;  dur- 
ing the  fourth  period  to  considerably  over  3,000,000,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  formerly,  and  over  the  last  eight  years  to 
about  5,000,000  quarters,  or  about  1^  time  as  much  as  over  the 
immediately  preceding  eight  years.  Lastly,  the  average  per 
annum  over  the  total  period  of  forty  years  has  corresponded  to 
rather  under  2^  million  quarters  according  to  the  old,  and  to 
over  2^  million  quarters  according  to  the  new  calculation. 
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Taming  to  the  results  given  in  the  last  three  colnmns  of  the 
Table,  we  there  see  the  influence  of  the  alteration  on  the  estimate 
of  the  total  available  annual  supply  of  wheat  from  all  sources  ; 
the  last  column  showing  the  increase  over  the  former  estimates 
of  the  supply,  on  the  assumption  that  the  new  calculations 
more  nearly  represent  the  truth.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
change  represents  an  annual  increase  of  supply  over  former 
reckonings  of  about  113,000  quarters  over  the  first  eight 
years,  of  about  171,000  over  the  second,  of  nearly  175,000 
over  the  third,  of  more  than  382,000  over  the  fourth,  and  of 
nearly  564,000  over  the  fifth  eight-yearly  period.  Large  as 
these  amounts  seem,  especially  in  the  later  periods,  it  is  satis- 
bctoTj  to  know  that  they  represent  an  increase  in  the  total 
supply  of  only  about  0*64  per  cent,  over  the  first  eight  years, 
0'84  per  cent,  over  the  second,  0*79  per  cent,  over  the  third,  1*56 
over  the  fourth,  and  2*13  per  cent,  over  the  fifth  eight-yearly 
period ;  whilst  over  the  forty  years  they  represent  a  difference  of 
only  1'26  per  cent. 

Neverdieless,  these  quantities  do  represent  a  veritable  and 
not  immaterial  amendment  of  the  former  estimates.  The  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  the  change  on  our  previous  estimates  of  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  the  population 
is  brought  to  view  in  Table  V.  The  first  column  shows  our 
annually  adopted  estimates  of  the  consumption  per  head ;  and 
the  remaining  columns  the  amounts  available  per  head.  The 
second  column  shows  the  amounts  of  the  total  available,  derived 
from  the  home  produce;  the  third  and  fourth  the  amounts 
derived  from  imports,  according  to  the  old  and  the  new  calculation 

Table   V. 


Vdopted 
average 
con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
head 

Available  for  consumption  per  head 

Prom 
home 
produce 

From  imports 

{     produce  and  imports 

80-77 
aonrto 

100 
wheat 

72 
flour  to 

100 
wheat 

I    80-77 
i  flour  to 
i     100 
1  wheat 

72 
flour  to 

100 
wheat 

New 
results 
-l-or- 

old 

Averages  for : — 
8  yre.  1852-3  to  1859-60 
8    „    1860-1  „  1867-8 
8    „    1868-9  „  1876-6 
8    „    1876-7  „  1883-4 
8    „    1884-5  „  1891-2 

Bushels 

610 
5-oO 
6-60 
5-65 
5-65 

Bushels 

3-74 
3-31 
2-93 
2-03 
1-83 

Bushels 

1-33 
2.18 
2-66 
3-63 
3-83 

Bushels 

1-36 
2-23 
2-70 
3-71 
3-96 

Bushels 

1    607 

1    6*49 

5-59 

5-66 

566 

Bushels 

6-10 
6-64 
6-63 
5-74 

6-78 

Bushels 

+  003 
+  005 
+  0-04 
+  0-08 
+  012 

40    „    1852-3  „  1891-2 

6-60 

277 

2-73 

279 

6-60 

5'66 

+  0  06 
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respectively ;  and  the  fifth  and  six  columns  the  total  amounts 
available  per  head  from  home  and  foreign  sources  together,  also 
respectively,  according  to  the  old  and  the  new  calculations ;  and. 
the  last  column  shows  the  increase  in  the  available  total  supply 
per  head  per  annum,  according  to  the  new  as  compared  with  the 
old  calculations. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  estimates  of 
the  average  amounts  available  per  head  over  the  difierent 
periods  from  home  produce,  are,  of  course,  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  alteration  in  the  calculation  of  the  imports.  It  is  seen, 
however,  comparing  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  that  there  is, 
over  each  period,  a  slight  increase  in  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  supplies  from  foreign  sources,  due  to  the  alteration  in  the 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  wheat  corresponding  to  the  imports 
of  flour.  There  is  necessarily  the  same  amount  of  increase 
shown  on  comparing  the  fifth  and  six  columns,  which  repre- 
sent the  total  quantities  annually  available  per  head  over  eiEich 
period,  according  to  the  old  and  the  new  calculation  respectively. 
The  actual  amount  of  increase  indicated  as  due  to  the  new 
mode  of  estimate  is  shown  in  the  last  column.  It  is  seen  to 
be  small  over  the  first,  second,  and  third  periods,  but  greater 
over  the  fourth,  and  greater  still  over  the  fifth,  amounting  then 
to  012  bushel  per  head  per  annum. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  annually  adopted 
estimates  for  the  last  eight-yearly  period  show  an  average 
annual  requirement  of  5*65  bushels,  whilst  the  amount  calcu- 
lated from  the  available  supplies  of  home  and  foreign  wheat, 
and  the  population,  show,  for  the  same  period,  according  to  tho 
old  calculation,  5*66,  and  according  to  the  new  5*78  bushels 
per  head.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  however,  that  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  0*12  bushel  per  head  on  a  popu- 
lation of  about  37  millions,  which  was  approximately  the  average 
for  the  period,  represents  an  increase  in  the  annual  requirement 
of  about  564,000  quarters  on  the  previously  estimated  amount 
of  nearly  26,500,000  quarters. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  change  in  the  estimates  of  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  annually  available  for  consumption,  and 
of  the  annual  consumption  per  head  accordingly,  in  no  way 
vitiates  the  significance  of  the  accordance  of  the  estimates  of 
consumption  and  of  requirement  hitherto  annually  made,  with 
the  amounts  subsequently  recorded  as  available.  But  it  will  be 
equally  obvious  that  it  implies  a  real  change,  not  only  in  the 
figures  previously  adopted,  but  in  the  actual  quantities  they 
represent  on  the  two  points.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
all  the  foregoing  summary  Tables,  the  old  reckoning  of  61  lb. 
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per  bushel  for  home  produce,  and  of  60f  lb.  per  bushel  for  im- 
ported wheat,  are  adopted;  and  the  last  two  summary  Tables 
(IV,  and  V.)  indicate  the  extent  of  the  change  expressed  in 
quarters,  or  bushels,  of  the  above-mentioned  weights  per  bushel. 
The  amounts  so  expressed,  of  course,  represent  a  real  increase, 
both  in  the  aggregate  quantities  available,  and  in  the  consump- 
tion per  head,  compared  with  those  previously  assumed.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  the  adoption  for  the  past,  as  in  the 
Appendix-Table  II.  (facing  p.  132),  and  in  all  future  estimates 
as  we  propose,  of  a  uniform  weight  of  60  lb.  per  bushel,  both  for 
home  and  for  foreign  wheat,  will  materially  alter  the  figures, 
the  alteration  so  made  will  not  represent  any  change  in  actual 
quantity. 


The  Results  for  the  Forty  Years,  according  to  the 
recently  adopted  standards  or  corrections. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  influence,  on  our  former  estimates, 
of  corrections  made  by  the  Registrar-General  of  the  originally 
recorded  numbers  of  the  population,  and  it  has  been  shown  to 
be  comparatively  immaterial.  We  have  also  considered  the 
influence  on  the  past  estimates,  of  the  change  adopted  by  the 
Departments,  in  the  calculation  of  imported  flour  into  its  equi- 
valent of  wheat,  and  this  has  been  found  to  involve,  though  a 
comparatively  small,  yet  by  no  means  an  immaterial,  correction. 
We  propose  now  to  apply  the  weight  of  60  lb.  per  bushel  to  the 
whole  of  the  estimates  for  the  past  forty  years,  an  alteration 
which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  involves  no  change  in  actual 
quantity,  but  only  in  the  mode  of  representation  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  results  as  so  calculated,  that  we  shall  draw  illustrations  as 
to  the  bearing  and  the  importance  of  the  facts  which  the  inquiry, 
extended  over  so  long  a  period,  brings  to  light.  We  shall  also 
point  out  what  changes  will  be  adopted  in  future  estimates. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Appendix-Table  II.  (facing  p.  132) 
gives  the  whole  of  the  results  for  the  forty  years,  embodying  the 
corrections  in  the  number  of  the  population  which  have  been 
referred  to,  those  due  to  the  altered  estimate  of  the  relation  of 
flour  to  wheat,  and,  lastly,  adopting  a  weight  of  60  lb.  per 
bushel  for  both  the  home  produce  and  the  imported  wheat. 
For  the  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table  itself;  but, 
as  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  points  hitherto,  the  bearing 
of  the  various  results  will  be  founded  on  summaries  from  the 
detailed  Table,  which  lyill  be  embodied  in  the  text. 
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Area  under  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  Table  (VI.)  shows  the  average  area  under  the 
crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  of  the  five  eight-yearly 
periods,  and  for  the  total  period  of  forty  years. 

Table  VI. 


Averages  for:— 
8  years  1852-3  to  1859-60 . 

8      „     1860-1  „  1867-8  . 

8      „     1868-9  „  1875-6  . 

8      „     1876-7  „  1883-4  . 

8      „     1884-5  „  1891-2  . 

40      „     1852-3  „  1891-2  . 


under  wheat  In 
,      the  United 
Kingdom 

Increase  or 

decrease  over 

each  period 

of  8  j'ears 

Acres 

4,092,160 
3,753,011 
3,788,132 
3,091,310 
2,512,924 

Acres 

-339,149 
+   35,121 
-696,822 

-578,386 

3,447,607 

This  summary  Table  is  sufficient  to  bring  clearly  to  view  the 
very  great  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  the  area  under  the 
crop  during  the  forty  years.  But  the  better  to  understand  the 
causes  of  it,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  study  the  figures  for 
the  individual  years,  but  to  consider  them  in  connection  with 
the  acreage  yield  of  the  crop,  the  imports,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat.  Speaking  generally,  it  will  be  found  that  a  good 
yield,  or  relatively  high  price,  has  tended  to  check  reduction, 
whilst  contrary  conditions  in  these  respects  have  had  the  efiect 
of  accelerating  it.  It  has  been  explained  at  p.  79,  that  over 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  forty,  tiie  area  was  to  a  great  extent 
estimated  only,  but  that  from  1866  up  to  the  present  time 
official  returns  have  annually  been  available.  These  circum- 
stances must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind,  and  must  prevent  too 
rigid  an  interpretation  of  the  exact  figures.  Still,  having 
regard  to  the  unusually  high  yields  per  acre  in  1863,  1864,  and 
1865,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  price,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  area  over  the  second  eight-yearly 
period,  including  these  years,  which  the  figures  indicate,  sub- 
stantially represented  the  truth.  The  recovery  in  the  area  over 
the  third  period  of  eight  years,  especially  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  1868-9  and  1869-70,  is  obviously  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  higher  price  over  the  two  preceding  harvest-years ;  whilst 
the  general,  though  slight,  increase  throughout  the  period  is 
accompanied  with  fair  maintenance  of  price  up  to  nearly  the 
end  of  it. 
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As  the  Bammary  shows,  it  is  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods 
that  the  very  great  decline  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  over 
these  that  the  very  marked  decline  in  price  prevailed.  Further, 
it  was  within  the  fourth  period  that  the  disastrous  harvest  of 
1879  occurred,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  Western 
Earope  generally.  This  led  to  some  increase  in  price,  and  to 
greatly  increased  imports,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  years,  have  steadily  increased  ever  since.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  veiy  bad  season  of  1879,  succeeded  by  several  of  less  than 
average  yield,  that  led  to  the  great  extension  of  exporting  areas 
in.  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  coincidently  to  a  great  re- 
daction in  price ;  and,  with  this,  to  a  great  reduction  of  area 
under  the  crop  in  the  United  Eangdom.  Assuming  the  estimates 
of  area  in  the  earlier  years  to  be  approximately  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  it  has  been  reduced  from  rather  more  than  4,000,000 
acres  over  the  first  eight  years,  to  little  more  than  2,500,000 
over  the  last  eight,  to  1891  inclusive;  whilst,  in  1892,  it  was 
not  quite  2,300,000  acres. 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat  per  Acre  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  YII.  shows  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  over  each 
eight-yearly  period,  and  over  the  forty  years,  according  to  our 
annually  adopted  estimates  of  the  crop.  The  first  column  shows 
the  results  reckoned  in  bushels  of  61  lb.,  as  we  have  always 
hitherto  given  them,  and  the  second  in  bushels  of  60  lb.,  as 
given  in  Appendix-Table  II.,  and  as  it  is  proposed  in  future  to 
represent  them. 

Table  VII. 


Average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 

Bushels  of 
61  lb. 

Bashels  of 
60  lb. 

Averages  for : — 

8  years  1852  to  1859      .    . 
8      „     1860  „  1867      .     . 
8      „     1868  „  1876      .     . 
8      „     1876  „  1883      .     . 
8      n     1884  „  1891      .    . 

40      „     1852  „  1891      .    . 

BushelB 
28 

261 

24| 

Bu8h< 

28 
28 
27, 
25: 
29J 

»ls 

27J 

27i 

Here,  ageun,  we  must  refer  to  the  Appendix-Tables  I.  and  II. 
for  the  yield  of  individual  years.  Beferring  to  the  summaries  as  in 
Table  YII.,  it  is  seen  that  the  first  two  eight-yearly  periods  show 
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fairly  uniform  average  amounts ;  the  second,  however,  rather  more 
th^xi  the  first.  The  third  period  gives  considerably  less,  the 
fourth  less  still,  and  the  fifth  period,  1884-91,  inclusive,  con- 
siderably the  highest  of  the  five.  Directing  attention  first  to 
the  estimates  as  formerly  given,  that  is,  at  61  lb.  per  bushel,  it 
is  seen  that  the  average  of  the  first  two  eight-yearly  periods  in- 
dicates somewhat  more  than  28  bushels  per  annum ;  and  up  to 
comparatively  recent  years  we  reckoned  the  general  average 
yield  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  28  J  bushels.  The  third  and 
fourth  periods  taken  together  show,  however,  an  average  of 
scarcely  25|  bushels.  The  fifth  period,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  an  average  of  29f  bushels,  or  one  bushel  higher  than  even 
the  highest  of  either  of  the  preceding  eight-yearly  periods. 

The  fact  is,  that  within  the  fifth  eight-yearly  period  there 
was  only  one  year  with  an  estimated  yield  of  less  than  28 
bushels ;  whilst  the  second  eight-yearly  period,  which  gives  the 
next  highest  average,  although  it  included  two  years,  1863  and 
1864,  of  the  highest  yield  of  the  forty,  and  two  others  of  more 
than  average  yield,  at  the  same  time  included  four  years  of  con- 
siderably less  than  average.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  eight  years  commencing  with  1884  and  ending  with 
1891  gave  a  higher  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  than  any 
equal  period  of  the  forty  years.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
with  the  very  low  average  yields  over  the  third  and  fourth 
periods,  the  average  of  the  .forty  years  shows  only  27^  bushels 
at  61  lb.  per  bushel,  against  rather  more  than  28  assumed  to 
be  the  general  average  of  the  country  over  the  early  years.  Of 
course,  reckoned  at  60  lb.  per  bushel,  the  figures  are  so  much 
higher ;  but,  even  so  reckoned,  the  average  yield  of  the  forty 
years  is  only  27|  bushels,  that  is,  less  than  28  as  formerly  as- 
sumed, whilst  the  average  yield  of  the  last  eight  years,  1884- 
91  inclusive,  is  293  bushels,  or  2  bushels  more  than  the 
average  of  the  forty  years,  and  2^  bushels  more  than  over  the 
preceding  thirty-two  years. 

The  Aggregate  Home  Crop^  and  the  Amount  of  it  available 
for  Consumption. 

The  next  Table  (VIII.)  shows,  for  each  of  the  eight-yearly 
periods,  and  for  the  forty  years,  the  average  annual  total  home 
produce,  calculated  from  tiie  recorded  area  under  the  crop,  and 
the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre ;  also  the  amount  of  it 
estimated  to  be  available  for  consumption,  after  deducting  from 
the  total  ihe  amount  assumed  to  be  required  for  seed.  The 
first  two  columns  show  the  so-reckoued  t<?t8^1   and  availably 
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amounts  reckoned  at  61  lb.  per  bushel,  as  formerly,  and  the  last 
two  in  each  case  at  60  lb.  per  bushel.  For  the  first  thirty-five 
of  the  forty  years,  2^  bushels  per  acre  on  the  acreage  of  the 
year  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  home  crop  for  the 
seed  of  the  next  year,  but  for  the  last  five  years  only  2  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is,  of  course,  not  assumed  that  there  was  a  sudden 
ehange  at  that  period  ;  but,  believing  that  a  gradual  reduction 
has  taken  place,  it  was  at  that  date,  that  is,  first  for  the  crop  of 
1887,  decided  to  reduce  the  amount  then  and  for  the  future. 


Table  VIII. 


I 


Home  produce  of  wheat 


At  61  lb.  per  bushel 
Total 


II 


At  60  lb.  per  biuhcl 


Averages 

for:— 

^  S^fcars 

1852  to  1859  .  . 

8   „ 

1860  „  1867  .  . 

8   „ 

1868  „  1875  .  . 

8   » 

1876  „  1883  .  . 

8   » 

188i  „  1891  .  . 

40  .,. 

1852  „  1891  .  . 

Quarters 

14.310,779 

13,309,247 

,  12,684,765 

9,6.S6,682 

9,208,029 


Available  for  |        »  ^.        I  Arallablc  for 
coQsumption  i        •*■  i^u  ooosumptiou 


Quarters     '!     Quarters     '     Quarters 


13.159,8691  14,654,230 

12,253,712']  13,523,034 

11,619,3531,12,900,291 

8,754,751 'i    9,793,979 

8,549,9161    9,365,087 


11,829,900 '  10,867,518  ,  12,027,324 


13,403,310 

12,467,499 

11,884',879 

8,922,986 

8,706,974 


11.067,130 


■  The  figures  show  an  average  annual  reduction  in  the  total 
iiome^rop  of  about  1,000,000  quarters  over  the  second  period 
compared  with  the  first,  about  two-thirds  of  a  million  over  the 
third  compared  with  the  second,  more  than  3,000,000  quarters 
over  the  fourth  compared  with  the  third,  but  less  than  half  a 
million  over  the  last  compared  with  the  fourth.  Of  course  these 
reductions  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  countiy  are  largely 
due  to  the  reduction  in  area  under  the  crop,  but  they  are  also 
largely  dependent  on  the  difierence  in  the  average  yield  per  acre 
over  the  different  periods.  Thus,  with  a  fully  equal — ^indeed, 
the  figures  show  a  slightly  higher — estimated  area  over  the  third 
period  compared  with  the  second,  there  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
siderable relative  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
third  period,  due  to  an  average  reduction  of  If  bushel  in 
the  yield  per  acre.  Then,  comparing  the  fourth  with  the 
third  period,  there  is  a  greater  average  reduction  in  area  than 
in  any  othw  case,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  reduced 
yield:  per  acre  of  IJ  bushel;  and  it  is  these  two  conditions 
combined  that  result  in  the  reduction  of  more  than  3,000,000 
quarters  per  annum  in  the  aggregate  produce  over  the  fourth 
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period.  Lastly,  though  over  the  fifth  eight-yearly  period  there 
is,  compared  with  the  fourth,  a  very  large  average  annual 
reduction  of  area  under  the  crop,  amounting  to  more  than  half 
a  million  acres,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  4^ 
bushels  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum ;  and,  with  this, 
there  is  a  reduction  of  less  than  half  a  million  quarters  over  the 
fifth  period  compared  with  the  fourth,  instead  of  more  than 
3,000,000  quarters  under  contrary  conditions  as  to  yield  per  acre 
over  the  fourth  compared  with  the  third  period. 

Not  only  is  there  the  great  reduction  in  the  aggregate  yield 
of  the  home-crop  which  the  figures  Jin  Table  VIII.  show,  but 
examination  of  the  results  for  the  individual  years,  as  given  in 
Appendix-Tables  I.  and  II.,  show  that  sometimes  during  the 
earlier  years  the  home  produce  was  twice  as  much  as  in  some 
of  the  individual  later  years. 

Comparing  column  with  column  in  Table  VIII,  it  is  seen 
that  reckoning  the  produce  at  60  lb.  instead  of  at  61  lb.  per  bushel, 
raises  the  number  of  quarters  by  which  an  equal  weight 
of  grain  is  represented  by  about  200,000  per  «nnum  on  a 
total  quantity  of  about  12,000,000  quarters,  or  by  about  If 
per  cent.  Next,  comparing  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able for  consumption,  deducting  from  the  total  the  requirement 
for  seed,  it  is  seen  that  over  the  first  three  periods  the  reduction 
represents  an  average  of  more  than  one  million  quarters  per 
annum,  over  the  fouz^  period  with  its  much  reduced  area,  yield, 
and  aggregate  produce,  less  than  one  million  quarters,  over  the 
fifth  period  with  the  still  further  reduction  of  area  and  total  pro- 
duce, and  of  course  still  less  deduction  per  acre  for  seed,  only 
about  two-thirds  of  a  million ;  but,  over  the  forty  years,  an 
average  of  nearly  one  million  quarters  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  figures  further  show  that  the  average  annual  amounts 
available  for  consumption  from  the  home-crop  were  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  over  the  last  sixteen  as  over  the  first  six- 
teen of  the  forty  years.  What  this  reduced  actual  supply  of 
wheat  available  for  consumption  from  the  home-crop  represents, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  coincident  increase  of 
population,  and  therefore  of  requirement,  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

The  Imports  of  Wheats  and  of  Flour  reckoned  as  Wheat. 

In  the  discussion  of  Table  IV.  (p.  104  and  context),  we  have 
shown  the  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat  available 
from  imported  flour,  due  to  adopting,  as  we  now  do,  the  relation 
of  72  flour  to  100  wheat,  instead  of  80*77  to  100  as  formerly; 
and  we  have  pointed  out  to  what  extent  this .  change  increases 
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the  estimate  of  the  totftl  snpply  annnally  available  for  consump- 
tion from  all  sources,  hoime  and  foreign ;  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  that  Table  arid  discussion  for  further  particulars  on 
these  points.  '  Adopting  now  the  new  mode  of  computation, 
Table  IX.,  below,  shows  the  average  annual  net  imports  (im- 
ports less  exports)  of  wheat  and  of  flour  reckoned  as  wheat, 
over  each  of  the  eight-yearly  periods,  and  over  the  forty  years. 
The  quantities  are,  however,  given  both  in  quarters  reckoned  at 
60§  lb.  per  bushel  as  formerly  for  imported  wheat,  and  at  60  lb. 
per  bushel  as  now  adopted.' 

Table  IX. 


Net  Imports  of  wheat,  and  of  flour  reckoned 

as  wheat  (72  flour  =100 

wheat)    . 

At  60§  lb. 

At  60  lb. 

Increased 

per 

per 

number 

bushel 

bushel 

at  60  ib. 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Averages  for : — 

8  years  1852-3  to  1859-60 

4,767,276 

4,820,246 

+   52,970 

8    -  „     1860-1  „  1867-8  . 

8,218,468 

8,309,783 

+   91,315 

8       „     1868-9  , 

,  1875-6  . 

10,774.901 

10,894,622 

+  119,721 

8       „     1876-7  „  1883-4  . 

10,127,002 

16,306,191 

+  179,189 

8       „     1884-5  , 

,  1891-2  . 
,  1891-2  . 

18,452,256 

18,657,281 

+  206,025 

40      „     1852-3  , 

11,667,980 

11,797,625 

+ 129,645 

Unlike  the  change  in  the  adopted  relation  of  flour  to  wheat, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  causes  a  real  and  not  immaterial 
increase  in  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  wheat  available  for  con- 
sumption, the  change  in  the  figures  due  to  reckoning  the  quantities 
at  only  60  lb.,  instead  of  60f  lb.  per  bushel,  does  not  represent  any 
increase  in  actual  quantity  by  weight ;  but  only  a  larger  number 
of  quarters  of  less  weight  per  quarter,  as  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  the  Table.  The  actual  increase  in  the  number  of 
quarters  at  the  lower  weight  per  bushel  is  seen  to  be  compara- 
tively small  over  the  earlier  periods,  when  both  the  total  quantity 
of  the  imports,  and  the  proportion  of  them  due  to  flour,  were 
small.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  measure,  by 
adopting  the  lower  weight  per  bushel,  represents  about  1^  per 
cent,  on  the  quantities  at  the  higher  weight. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  important  indications  of  the 
Table.  When  considering  the  home-crop,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  its  aggregate  produce  was  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
over  the  later  as  over  the  earlier  periods.  Tlie  Table  now  under 
cwnsidei'ation  shows  that  the  imjports  were,  on  the  other'hand,' 
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not  far  short  of  foar  times  as  great  over  the  last  as  over  the 
first  of  the  five  eight-yearly  periods.  It  is  seen  that  the  annual 
imports  averaged  aboat  4|  million  quarters  over  the  first  eight 
years ;  that  they  increased  by  nearly  8j^  million  quarters  over 
the  second  eight,  by  more  than  2j^  million  over  the  third  eight, 
by  about  5^  million  over  the  fourth  eight,  and  by  nearly 
2^  million  quarters  over  the  last  eight  years.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  rate  of  increase  in  the  imports  was 
over  the  fourth  period  from  1876-7  to  1883-4  inclusive.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  four  out  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  third  period, 
the  yield  per  acre  of  the  home  crop  was  very  low ;  and  that  in 
SIX  out  of  the  eight  years  of  the  fourth  period  the  yield  was 
below  the  average,  and  in  1879  it  was  extremely  low ;  the  result 
being  a  lower  average  yield  per  acre  over  this  than  over  either 
of  the  other  eight-yearly  periods ;  and,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our 
paper  on  AUotmeTUs  and  Small  Holdings^  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Journal  (Vol.  III.,  3rd  Series,  Part  III.,  1892),  the  series 
of  unproductive  seasons,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in 
Western  Europe  generally,  led  concurrently  to  the  opening  up  ot 
large  wheat-growing  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  greatly 
increased  imports,  and  at  the  same  time  to  much  lower  prices. 

The  significance  of  the  very  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
imports  of  this  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  the  figures  in  the  Table  (IX.)  bring  to 
light,  will  be  better  appreciated  when  we  come  to  consider,  in 
the  next  section,  the  proportion  which  the  imported  wheat  bears 
to  the  total  amount  available  for  consumption ;  and  farther  on, 
the  proportion  which  the  value  of  the  imports  bears  to  the  total 
value  of  the  wheat  consumed. 

Total  Wheat  (Horns  amd  Imported)  available  for  Oonstimption. 

The  following  Table  (X.)  shows,  for  each  of  the  five  eight- 
yearly  periods,  and  for  the  forty  years,  the  average  annual  amount 
of  wheat  available  for  consumption  from  home  and/oreign  sources 
taken  together,  reckoning  72  of  imported  flour  to  represent  100 
of  wheat,  and  the  whole  taken  at  the  newly  adopted  weight  of 
60  lb.  per  bushel.  The  first  column  shows  the  average  annual 
amounts  in  quarters  so  reckoned,  and  the  second  and  third 
columns  show  the  percentage  of  the  total  derived  from  home 
and  from  foreign  sources  respectively. 

The  figures  in  the  first  column  show  that  the  average  aiinual 
aggregate  amount  of  wheat  available  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  almost  exactly  one-and-a-half  time  as 
much  over  the  last  eight  as  over  the  first  eight  of  the  forty  years. 
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It  will  be  seen  further  on,  that  the  amoant  available  per  head 
of  the  population  has  somewhat  increased  over  the  later  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  periods,  but  in  only  a  small  degree 

Table  X. 


ATerage  annual  total  wheat  arailable  for 
oonsomptlon,  home  and  imported 

7S  floor » 100 

wheat,  60  lb. 

per  bushel 

Per  cent  of  total 

From  home 
produce 

From 
Imports 

Averages  for : — 

8  years  1852-3  to  1859-60 
8       „    1860-1  „  1867-8  . 
8       „    1868-9  „  1875-6  . 
8       „    1876-7  „  1883-4  . 
8      „    1884-5  „  1891-2  . 

Qnarters 

18,223,556 
20,777,282 
22.729.501 
25,229,177 
27,364,255 

Percent. 

731 
69-5 
520 
33-3 
819 

Percent. 

26-9 
40-5 
480 
64-7 
681 

40      „    1852-3  „  1891-2  . 

22,864,754 

50-4 

49-6 

compared  with  the  great  increase  in  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion ;  which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  population. 

The  last  two  columns  of  the  Table  show  in  what  proportion 
the  increased  demand  has  been  met  from  home  and  from  foreign 
sources  respectively.  Thus,  whilst  over  the  first  eight-yearly 
period  the  home  producer  provided  about  73  per  cent,  of  the 
total  requirement,  over  the  last  eight  years  he  provided  only 
about  32  per  cent.  In  other  words,  over  the  earlier  period  he 
provided  nearly  three- fourths,  but  over  the  later  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  requirement.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  over 
the  first  eight  years  imports  supplied  only  about  27  per  cent., 
over  the  last  eight  they  supplied  about  68  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
quirement, or  more  than  two-and-a-half  times  the  proportion 
of  the  total  over  the  last  than  over  the  first  eight  years ;  in  fact, 
little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  over  the  first  period, 
but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  over  the  last  period.  This 
was  the  case,  notwithstanding  that  the  last  eight-yearly  period 
gave  a  higher  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  home-crop  than 
either  of  the  four  preceding  periods.  The  truth  is,  that  the  less 
dependence  on  home,  and  the  greater  on  foreign  supplies,  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  increase  of  the  population  overcoming 
our  capability  of  production ;  but,  of  course,  largely  also  to  the 
reduction  of  area  under  the  crop  at  home  as  a  consequence.of 
greatly  increased  production  for  export  in  other  countries,  and 
coinddently  great  increase  in  our  imports,  and  great  reduction 
in  price. 

i2 
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Ttie  Population^  and  the  Bequirement  of  Wheat  per  Head 
per  Annum, 

Table  XI.  shows  the  average  population  for  each  of  the 
Bight-yearly  periods,  and  for  the  total  period  of  forty  years, 
according  to  the  corrected  returns.  The  next  three  columns 
show,  for  comparison  with  the  newly  adopted  results  given  in 
the  last  column — in  the  first  the  previously  adopted  estimates 
of  annual  requirement  per  head,  assuming  80-77  imported  flour 
to  100  wheat,  and  wheat  at  61  lb.  per  bushel ;  and  in  the  second 
and  third  columns  the  amounts  available  per  head  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  same  relation  of  flour  to  wheat,  but  in  tb^ 
second  reckoning  home  wheat  at  61  lb.  and  foreign  at  60§  lb. 
per  bushel  as  hitherto,  and  in  the  third,  for  better  comparison 
with  the  new  results,  taking  both  home  and  foreign  at  ^60  lb. 
per  bushel.  The  last  column  shows  the  total  amounts  available 
per  head  per  annum  from  home  and  foreign  sources  together,  pn 
the  assumption  of  72  flour  ==100  wheat,  and  taking  wheat  at 
60  lb.  per  bushel. 

Table    XT. 


ropulation 

Previously 
estlmnted 
require- 
ment per 

80-77  flour 

=100 

wheat ; 

wheat 

61  lb. 
per  bushel 

1      Total  araflable  per 

80-77  flour  =100 
wheat 

heattl 

rSfloiir 
=  100  , 

Home 
611b. 
Imported 
60f  lb. 
per 
bushel 

Home 

and 

imported 

601b. 

per 

bushel 

wheat;  ' 
wlieat  • 
601^. 
per 
bushel 

Averages  for : — 
8  years  1852-3  to  1859-60 

'  8       „     1860-1  „  1867-8 
8      „     1868-9  „  1875-6 
8.     „     1876-7  „  1883-4 
8       „     1884-5  „  1891-2 

28,067,170 
29,738,375 
31,943,230 
34,615,019 
36,950,178 

Bushels 

610 
6  50 
5-60 
5-65 
6-65 

'  Bnahela 

607 

1     6*47 

6-56 

6-66 

1     5-72 

Bushels 

6-16 
6'65 
6-.65 
5-74 
5-83 

Bns&el4 

5-l9 
5«6() 
5*69 
5-83   , 
5-9^ 

40      „    1852-3  „  1891-2 

32,262,794 

5-50 

■  .  .i..  ■  ■- — 

5-60 

5-59  . 

5-6& 

The  first  column  of  the  Table  (XI.)  brings  strikingly  to  view 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  forty  years.  Comparing  each  eight-yearly 
period  with  the  one  preceding  it,  there  was  an  increase  over  the 
second  eight  years  of  about  If  million ;  over  the  third  period  o^ 
nearly  2^  millions^  over  the  fourth  of  2f  millions;  and  over  the 
fifth  of  2^  millions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  progression  Was  the  most 
rapid  during  the  fourth  period,  and  somewhat  less  over  the 
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fifth.  Comparing  the  first  eight  years  with  the  fifth  eight,  the 
latter  shows  an  increase  from  28  to  nearly  37  millions,  or  by 
nearly  9  millions,  corresponding  to  nearly  one-third  more  over  the 
last  period  compared  with  the  first.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the 
great  increase  in  the  aggregate  supplies  of  wheat  over  the  later 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  periods,  as  shown  in  the  last  section. 
The  increase  in  the  supply  from  period  to  period  as  there  shown 
has,  however,  to  meet  the  demand,  not  only  of  an  increased  num- 
ber of  consumers,  but  also  a  slightly  larger  requirement  per 
head  over  the  later  periods. 

Coinparing  the  last  column  with  the  one  before  it,  both 
'Ifeing  reckoned  at  60  lb.  per  bushel,  it  will  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  actual  available  supply  per  head  per  annum  is 
increased  over  the  respective  periods,  by  raising  the  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  corresponding  to  a  given  amount  of 
flour.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  previously  annually 
adopted  estimate  of  the  requirement  per  head,  which  was 
modified  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  subsequently 
ascertained  available  supplies,  agreed  extremely  closely  with 
the  amounts  of  those  supplies  when  averaged  over  a  series  of 
years  so  as  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  infiuence  of  stocks  on 
liand ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  the 
annual  estimates  were  judiciously  modified  according  to  the 
previously  actually  ascertained  supplies.  But  now  that  the 
past  supplies  are  assumed  to  have  been  in  reality  greater  than 
the  previously  adopted  figures  represented,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
estimate  of  the  available  supply  per  head  must  also  be  corre- 
spondingly increased.  To  add  to  this,  the  quantities  are  now 
represented  in  bushels  of  only  60  lb.,  so  further  raising  the 
figure,  but  not  the  amount  represented  by  it. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  arid  second  columns,  relating  to 
the  quantities  per  head,  will  show  how  very  closely  the  annual 
estimates  of  requirement  and  the  amounts  afterwards  proved  to 
be  available  agreed,  the  two  being  taken  at  approximately  the 
same  weight  per  bushel.  The  third  column  gives  the  same 
results  as  the  second,  but  reckoned  at  only  60  lb.  per  bushel, 
and  shows,  therefore,  higher  quantities  by  measure  available; 
%ad,  compared  with  these,  the  higher  amounts  in  the  last  column 
i^ow  the  increase  in  the  amount  available  per  head,  due  to 
assuming  a  given  amount  of  imported  fiour  to  represent  a 
greater  quantity  of  wheat.  It  is  these  last  quantities  that  we 
iiow  adopt,  as  representing.the  annual  requirement  per  head,  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  amounts  annually  available  from  all 
flotirces — home  and  foreign, 
[   It  wSl  be  seen  tiiat  the  previously  adopted  estimate  of  reqnire- 
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ment  per  head  for  the  last  two  eight-yearly  periods  was  5'65 
bushels  at  61  lb.  per  bushel ;  that  tiie  amount  actually  available 
over  the  first  of  these  two  periods  was  5 "66,  and  over  the  second 
5*72  bushels  at  approximately  the  same  weight,  and  5*74  and 
5*83  bushels  at  60  lb.  per  bushel.  But  the  new  reckoning  shows 
an  available  supply  of  5-83  bushels  over  the  fourth,  and  5*92 
bushels  over  the  fifth  period,  at  60  lb.  per  bushel.  The 
question  arises,  therefore,  whether  the  actual  figure  indicated 
for  the  last  period,  namely  5*92  bushels,  at  60  lb.  per  bushel, 
should  be  adopted  in  annually  estimating  the  requirement  in 
the  near  future,  or  whether,  provisionally,  the  round  number  of 
6  bushels  per  head  at  60  lb.  per  bushel  should  be  taken  for  some 
years,  until  experience  shows  how  far  that  estimate  is  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  records  of  the  total  amounts  available  and  used. 

It  is  in  favour  of  adopting  the  higher  figure  that,  after  very 
full  consideration  of  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  anything 
like  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  amount  consumed  other  than 
as  human  food,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  bears,  at  any  rate 
ordinarily,  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  so  consumed,  we 
decided  that  there  would  be  less  error  in  fixing  the  estimate  of 
requirement  per  head,  so  as  to  include  the  very  small  aven^ 
consumption  in  other  ways,  than  in  attempting  to  estimate  i£e 
consumption  by  stock,  &c.,  separately.  On  this  point  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  consumption  in  manufactures  of  any  kind 
is  very  small :  and  that,  generally,  it  is  only  the  ofiial  wheat 
that  is  given  to  stock,  and  this  is  excluded  in  our  estimate  of 
yield  per  acre,  and  therefore  in  the  reckoning  of  the  total  wheat 
available.  It  is  true  that  when  the  price  is  very  low,  not  only 
will  more  offal  be  dressed  out,  and  the  sample  so  improved  for 
sale,  but  more  or  less  saleable  wheat  will  also  be  consumed  by 
stock ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  has  taken 
place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  affect  our  estimates. 
Thus,  if  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  were  to  assume  that, 
with  the  present  very  low  prices,  one  million  quarters  of  saleable 
home  or  imported  wheat  were  consumed  by  stock,  this  would 
represent,  on  our  average  area  under  the  crop  over  the  last 
eight  years,  more  than  3  bushels  per  acre,  and  on  our  average 
population  over  the  same  period  0*21,  or  about  one-fifth  of  a 
bushel  per  head.  It  will  be  admitted  that  in  the  past,  at  any 
rate,  the  quantity  of  saleable  wheat  so  appropriated  has  been 
much  less  than  this ;  but  what  it  may  be  under  conditions  of 
excessive  supply  and  very  low  price,  such  as  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  is  difficult  to  predict. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  safer  to  form  an 
estimate  of  requirement  per  Jiead  in  tli9  neay  future,  inplnding 
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consnmption  or  use  in  other  ways,  rather  higher  than  the  amount 
indicated  to  have  been  actually  available  and  used  in  recent  years, 
and  we  adopt,  therefore,  proviEdonally,  an  estimated  requirement 
per  head  per  annum  of  6  bushels  at  GO  lb.  per  bushel. 

Price  per  Quarter,  and  Aggregate  ValuCy  of  the  Total  Wheat 
anntuMy  available ;  abo  the  Aggregate  Cost^  and  the  Coet  per 
Head,  of  the  Annual  Requirement, 

Referring  as  usual  to  Appendix-Table  II.  (facing  p.  132),  for 
the  details,  tibe  summary  Table  (XII.)  on  p.  120  shows  the  aver- 
ages for  each  of  the  eight-yearly  periods,  and  for  the  forty  years. 
The  results  are,  in  all  cases,  calculated  for  harvest  not  civil  years. 

As  to  the  average  Oaaette  price  of  the  home  wheat  per  quar- 
ter, as  given  in  the  first  column,  we  understand  that  it  frequently 
refers  to  quarters  by  measure  irrespectively  of  weight ;  but  that 
when  weight  is  known  to  enter  into  the  transaction,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  apply  to  quarters  of  480  lb. =60  lb.  per  bushel.  The 
values  for  the  home-crop,  given  in  the  second  column  of  the 
Table,  are  reckoned  at  the  Gazette  price,  on  quarters  of  480  lb. 
throughout.  It  is  probable  that,  taking  the  average  of  seasons, 
the  weight  of  the  portion  returned  in  measure  only,  would 
average  more  than  60  lb.  per  bushel ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  so,  the 
aggregate  values  given  will  be  somewhat  too  high.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  id  by  no  means  the  certainty  that 
would  be  desirable  as  to  the  weight  represented  by  the  quarters 
to  which  the  Oazette  price  applies. 

As  the  imports  include  both  wheat  imported  as  wheat,  and 
flour  as  such,  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Betums  give  the  declared 
value  of  the  imported  wheat,  and  of  the  imported  flour,  separately. 
It  seems  inappropriate,  however,  for  our  present  purpose — that  of 
comparing  the  aggregate  value  of  the  home  and  the  imported 
wheat — ^to  include  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article — ^flour, 
as  such.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Table,  therefore,  we  have  first 
converted  the  flour  into  its  equivalent  of  wheat,  and  then  reck- 
oned the  value  as  such,  at  the  same  rate  as  given  for  the 
wheat  imported  as  wheat.  On  former  occasions,  we  have  calcu- 
lated the  value  of  imported  wheat  at  the  Oazette  price  per  quar- 
ter of  the  home  wheat ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  gives  the 
value  of  the  imported  sometimes  too  high  and  sometimes  too  low. 
Thus,  Mr.  Rew  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  I.,  3rd  Series,  Part  HI.,  1890) 
showed  that,  according  to  the  Official  Returns,  in  1889  imported 
wheat  averaged  2$.  lOd.  per  quarter  more  than  the  Oazette  price 
of  home  wheat ;  and  in  the  calculations  for  thepresent  paper  we 
liav^  fgund  thf^t,  although  the  difference  varies  greatly  from  year 
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to  year,  the  declared  values  of  imported  wheat  iu  some  years 
show  a  rate  per  quarter  of  several  shillings  more,  and  in  others 
of  several  shillings  less,  than  the  Gazette  price.  Accordingly,  we 
now  adopt  the  rate  per  quarter  of  the  declared  value  instead  of 
the  Gazette  price  as  formerly,  for  imported  wheat — excepting 
for  the  first  four  years,  for  which  the  data  are  not  available,  and 
hence  for  them  the  Gazette  price  is  still  taken.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  figures  now  given  are  nearer  the  truth 
than  if  the  Gazette  price  were  adopted  throughout.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  values  given  for  the  imported 
wheat,  either  accord  with  the  values  as  sold  in  our  markets,  or 
compare  strictly  with  the  local  market  values  of  the  home-crop. 

Table  XII. 


Averages  for  :  — 
8  years  1862-3  to  1859-60 
8      „    1860-1  „  1867-8 
8      „    1868-9  „  1875-6 
H      „    1876-7  „  1883-4 
8      „    1884-5  „  1891-2 


Price 

I     iwr 

l^'^<*    I  wheat   i 

-;-t  :  VTa^e   : 

tion  lle- 
turui    I 


t.  a. 

(57    8) 
49     6     ; 


Value  of  wheat  available  for 
conBumption.  Home  at  average 
Gazette  price;  imports,  wheat, 
and  flour  as  wheat,  at  rates  for 
wheat,  according  to  the  declared 
value  iu  the  Trade  and  Navi|:a- 
tion  Kcturns 


Value  of  wheat 
estimated  to 
be  required 


From 
home 


From 


prodToo    ,    ""P<"^ 


Total      I       Total 


Per 


57 

8 

52 

2    • 

62 

0 

45 

7 

32 

5 

£  £ 

38,420,217  13,518,974 
31,365,606  I  20,956,252 
80,535,890  26,742,885 
20,280,559     "" 


0 
2 
9    ,  14,108,380 


40 


1852-3  „  1801-2        47  11      (47    3)     26,940,152 


37,413,986 
31,601,890 


£ 

£ 

9- 

d. 

51,930,191 

62,491,776 

37 

6 

52.311,858 

63,162,383 

35 

8 

67,278,784 

,  67,609,661 

86 

1 

67,694,545 

67,043,672 

33 

6 

45,710,270 

>  46,660,262 

24 

8 

26,046,707     52,086,920    i  63,872,109     83    6 


Referring  first  to  the  particulars  relating  to  the  home-crop, 
it  is  seen  that  the  Gazette  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  averaged 
57«.  8^.  over  the  first  eight  years,  declined  55.  6d.  per  quarter 
over  the  second  period,  and  only  2d.  more  over  the  third,  by 
6s.  hd.  over  the  fourth,  and  by  13s.  2d,  over  the  fifth;  the 
average  price  for  those  last  eight  years  being  only  32s.  hd.  per 
quarter,  or  25s.  M.  less  than  over  the  first  eight  years,  and  less 
than  three-fifths,  indeed  not  much  more  than  half  as  much  as 
over  those  first  eight  years.  In  reference  to  the  higher  range 
of  prices  during  the  first  three  periods,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  during  the  first  period  there  was  the  Crimean  war,  during 
ti^e»  second  the  American  Civil  War,  and  during  the  third  the 
Franco-German  war. 

lie  most  marked  decline  in  price  was  during  thtf  last 
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eight  years,  but  the  fourth  period  of  eight,  1876-7  to  1883-4, 
shows  the  commencement  of  the  rapid  fall ;  and  it  was  daring 
that  period,  including  the  disastrous  harvest  of  1879,  and,  in  all, 
six  years  of  less,  and  sometimes  much  less,  than  average  yield, 
that  the  aggregate  home-crop  declined  so  rapidly ;  whilst  it  was 
coincidently  with  this  that  thd  imports  began  so  enormously  to 
increase,  and  prices  so  seriously  to  go  down.  Then  as  to  the 
last  eight  years,  1884-5  to  1891-2,  notwithstanding  a  higher 
average  yield  per  acre  than  over  either  of  the  other  eight-yearly 

'  periods,  the  aggregate  home-crop  came  down  to  even  less  than 
over  the  previous  eight  years  ;  the  imports  were  larger  than  ever, 
and  the  price,  accordingly,  was  much  lower  than  ever.  In  neither 
of  those  last  eight  years,  however,  was  the  average  Gazette  price 
for  the  year  so  low  as  305.  per  quarter ;  but  it  was  frequently 
below  it  in  individual  months  of  the  period.  Thus,  in  the  first 
of  the  eight  years,  1884-5,  it  ranged  from  31s.  2d,  in  December 
to  36s.  8d.  in  May ;  in  the  second  year  from  29s.  6c?.  inFebruaiy 
to  32s.  6d.  in  August ;  in  the  third,  from  30s.  in  October  to 
35s.  8rf.  in  January ;  in  the  fourth,  from  29s.  \d,  in  September 
to  35s.  in  August ;  in  the  fifth,  from  35s.  \0d.  in  September 
to  28s.  6rf.  in  June ;  in  the  sixth,  from  29s.  M,  in  October  to 
36s.  2fZ.  in  August ;  in  the  seventh,  from  31s.  in  October  to 
40s.  ^\d.  in  May  ;  and  in  the  last  year,  1891-2,  from  38s.  hd. 
in  September  to  29s.  3cZ.  in  July  ;  whilst  in  no  week  since  the 
end  of  the  last  harvest-year — August  31,  1892 — has  the  price 
been  so  high  as  30s.,  and  in  the  week  ending  March  18, 
1893,  it  reached  its  lowest  point,  namely — 24s.  9cZ. ! 

The  third  column  shows  the  average  aggregate  value  per 
annum,  at  the  Gazette  price  per  quarter,  of  the  saleable  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  Kingdom,  over  each  eight-yearly  period,  and 
over  the  forty  years;  and  it  is  this  that  illustrates  the  most 
strikingly  the  reduction  in  value  to  the  farmer  of  the  crop  which 
formerly  constituted  a  very  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
item  of  his  marketable  produce.     The  average  annual  value  of 

'  the  crop  was  nearly  38,500,000i.  over  the  first  eight  years,  more 
than  31,000,000J.  over  the  second,  and  more  than  30,500,000^. 
over  the  third  eight  years ;  it  then  comes  down  to  little  more 

*  thai  20,000,000Z.  over  the  fourth  eight,  and  to  little  more 
than  14,000,000^.  over  the  last  eight  years;  whilst  in  1887-8 
it  was  less  than  12,500,000i.  In  other  words,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  saleable  wheat  crop  of  the  country  came  down 
from  about  38,500,000Z.,  over  the  first  eight  years,  to  little  more 
than  14,000,000Z.  over  the  last  eight,  or  to  not  much  more  than 
one-third.     In  fact,  the  value  of  the  home  wheat  crop  averaged 

•  more  than  24,000,000?.  less  per  annum  over  the  last  eight 
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ihan  over  the  first  eight  of  the  forty  years !  Hie  result  was  to 
a  great  extent  due  to  redaction  in  area,  itself  the  resalt  of  re- 
duction in  price,  which  also  greatly  reduced  the  value  of  the 
much  smaller  crops  grown.  It  has,  indeed,  been  reduction  in 
price,  to  which  both  reduction  in  area,  and  reduction  in  aggre- 
gate value,  are  to  be  attributed. 

The  causes  of  the  disastrous  results  to  our  own  wheat 
growers  are  plainly  seen  in  the  records  given  in  the  fourth  column 
of  Table  XII.,  which  shows  the  value  of  the  imports,  calculated 
according  to  the  declared  values  given  in  the  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion Returns,  as  above  referred  to. 

But,  before  comparing  the  aggregate  values  of  the  home- 
crops  and  the  imports,  it  will  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the 
difference  between  the  Oazette  price  per  quarter  of  the  home, 
and  the  price  of  the  imported  wheat  obtained  as  above  explained. 
Reference  to  the  details  given  in  Appendix-Table  II.  (facing 
p.  132),  will  show  that  the  so  reckoned  prices  of  the  home  and 
the  imported  wheat  varied  considerably  in  the  individual  years ; 
that  during  the  earlier  half-  of  the  period  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported was  generally  lower,  but  during  the  later  years  higher 
than  that  of  the  home  wheat.  In  some  cases  the  difference 
amounts  to  as  much  as  4^.,  5s.,  and  in  one  to  65.  9d,  per  quarter ; 
but  it  is  less  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years.  Much  will 
probably  depend  on  the  comparative  condition  of  the  home  and 
foreign  wheats  in  the  individual  years ;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  condition  of  the  imported  wheat  has  been  relatively 
better  in  the  later  years.  But  it  is  remarkable,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  bottom  line  of  Table  XII., 
that  over  the  thirty-six  years  for  which  the  comparison  can  be 
made,  there  is  an  average  difference  of  only  8d,  per  quarter ; 
and  that  is  in  favour  of  the  home  wheat.  Lastly,  in  reference 
to  these  records  of  price  per  quarter,  as  already  stated,  there  is 
uncertainty  as  to  the  weight  per  quarter  to  which  the  Oazette 
price  of  the  home  wheat  applies.  In  the  case  of  the  imported 
wheat,  however,  the  declared  values  are  given  for  quantities 
stated  in  cwt.,  and  we  have  calculated  them  for  quarters,  of  480  lb. 
=60  lb.  per  bushel,  as  adopted  throughout  in  Appendix-Table 
II.,  and  in  the  summary  Tables  founded  upon  it.  The  two  sets 
of  prices  are,  therefore,  so  far,  not  strictly  comparable ;  nor,  as 
already  said,  is  it  clear  that  the  declared  values  of  the  imported 
wheat  accord  with  the  prices  as  sold  in  our  markets. 

Referring  to  the  results  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table 
XII.,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  annual  value  of  imported  w  heat, 
and  flour  reckoned  as  wheat,  was,  over  the  first  eight  years, 
little  over  13,500,000?.,  over  the  s^ond  eight  about  2 1,000,000^, 
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or  more  than  one-and-a-half  time  as  mnch,  over  the  third  eight 
years  nearly  26,750,000t,  over  the  fourth  about  37,400,000?., 
and  over  the  fifth,  with  larger  quantities  than  ever,  but  with 
very  low  price,  31,60O,0O0Z.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
value  of  the  imports  was  not  much  more  than  one-third  that 
of  the  home-crop  over  the  first  eight  years,  about  two-thirds  as 
much  over  the  second  eight,  about  nine-tenths  as  much  over 
the  third  eight,  nearly  twice  as  much  over  the  fourth  eight,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  much  over  the  last  eight  years. 

Turning  now  to  the  fifth  or  "  total "  column,  it  is  seen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  decline  in  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
home-crop  from  period  to  period,  there  is,  with  a  greater  pro- 
portional increase  in  that  of  the  imports,  a  notable  increase  in 
the  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  total  wheat  available  over 
the  third  and  fourth  compared  with  the  first  and  second  periods ; 
but,  over  the  last  eight  years,  in  spite  of  the  increased  quantities, 
the  annual  aggregate  value  was,  with  the  extremely  low  price 
per  quarter,  scarcely  four-fifths  as  much  as  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding periods.  It  may  here  be  observed  that,  whilst  over  the 
last  eight  years  the  home-crop  has,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  supplied  less  than  one-third  the  requirement  of  the 
country,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  crop  of  the  last  harvest, 
1892,  will  yield  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  requirement. 
Such  are  the  fscta  and  their  bearing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  influence  on  our  home  agriculture.  No  wonder  that  under 
such  conditions  a  conference  to  consider  the  depression  in  agri- 
cnlture  should  have  been  convened. 

The  concluding  columns  of  the  Table  show  the  estimated 
average  annual  value  of  the  wheat  required  for  consumption, 
both  aggregate  and  reckoned  per  head  of  the  population,  over 
each  of  the  five  periods  and  over  the  forty  years.  Of  course, 
with  an  equal  value  per  quarter,  the  aggregate  value  must 
increase  firom  year  to  year  with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
But  it  is  seen  that  there  is  considerable  increase  from  the  first 
to  the  fourth  period,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  price  per 
quarter.  Over  the  fifth  period,  however,  with  a  still  greater  re- 
duction in  price  per  quarter,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  wheat 
required  is  only  about  four-fifths  as  much  as  over  the  third  and 
fomrth  periods ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  larger  population  by  about 
one-third,  nearly  7,000,000Z.  less  than  over  the  first  eight  years. 
In  other  words,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  wheat  required  by  an 
average  population  of  about  37,000,000  over  the  last  eight 
years  was  about  7,000,000Z.  less  than  that  of  the  amount 
required  at  even  a  slightly  lower  rate  per  head,  by  an  average 
population  of  about  28,000,000  pver  the  first  eight  years. 
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It  will  be  Been  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  wheat 
[annually  required  does  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the  wheat 
annually  available,  and  it  is  generally  somewhat  higher.'  The 
two  values  are,  however,  reckoned  at  the  same  rates  per  quarter 
eadh  year ;  but  as  the  quantity  "  available  "  within  the  harvest- 
yiear  sometimes  includes  a  considerable  excess  over  the  amount 
required  for  consumption  within  the  year,  there  being  frequently 
a  quantity  brought  forward,  or  carried  over  to  the  next  or  even 
subsequent  yeai-s,  it  may  be  with  a  price  differing  from  that  of 
the  year. in  which  it  comes  in  under  the  head  of  .**  available';  " 
and  hence  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  reckonings.  The 
results  are,  however,  as  nearly  true  as  the  facts  admit  of;  and 
they  are  suflSciently  correct  for  the  purposes  of  our  illustration. 

Referring  now  to  the  last  column  in  the  Table  (XII.),  it  is 
seen  that  the  cost  of  wheat  per  head  to  the  consumer  aver- 
aged, with  considerable  variation  between  individual  yeai's,  the 
highest  over  the  first  eight  years,  and  was  not  much  lower  over  the 
next  two  eight-yearly  periods ;  there  being  at  the  same  time  a 
less  reduction  in  price  per  quarter  than  afterwards.  Thus,  the 
average  cost  per  head  was  37^.  6d.  over  the  first  eight  years, 
35«.  8d.  over  the  secondeight,  and  36s.  Id.  over  the  t£ird  eight. 
But,  with  the  greater  reduction  in  price  per. quarter  over  the 
fourth  eight  years,  the  cost  per  head  was  reduqed  toSSs.  6d, ; 
and  with  the  still  greater  reduction  over  the  last  eight  years,  to 
245.  8d.  per  head.  That  is  to  say,  with  enormous  imports,  and 
.  extremely  low  price  per  quarter,  the  cost  of  wheat  per  head  of 
the  population  over  the  last  6ight  years  was  less  than  two-thirds 
as  much  as  over  the  first  eight,  and  little 'more  than  two-thirds 
as  much  as  over  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  the  forty.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  of  the  total  cost  per  head,  imported 
wheat  supplied  about  26  per  cent,  over  the  first  eight  years, 
about  40  per  cent,  over  the  second  eight,  nearly  47  per  cent, 
over  the  third  eight,  about  65  per  cent,  over  the  fourth  eight, 
and  nearly  70  per  cent,  over  the  last  eight  years.  However 
disastrous,  therefore,  the  large  imports  of  wheat,  and  the  greatly 
reduced  price  per  quarter,  may  have  been  to  the  home  producer, 
the  consumer  has,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  this  staple  article  of  his 
food  is  concerned,  reaped  immense  advantages. 

Geneeal  Considebations  and  Conclusions. 

Among  our  arable  land  crops,  it  is  nob  only  the  production 
of  wheat  that  has  declined.  The  decline  in  the  home  crop  of 
wheat  maybe  said  to  have  commenced  about  twenty  years  ago,  but 
to  have  been  the  most  marked  daring  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
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yearSj.  The  area  under  barley  has  declined  very  considerably  since 

tibe  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  in  1880,  and  the  imports  have  increased 

ip.  a  greater  proportion.     Our  area  under  oats  has  fluctuated,  but 

not  materially  diminished^  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  though 

it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  do  so  during  the  last  four  or  five 

years.     The  imports  have,  however,  very  considerably  increased. 

The  agricultural  area  under  potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom 

has  not  varied  very  much  during  the  last  twenty  years.   It  was,' 

however,  higher  over  the  first  five  years  than  it  has  been  during 

any  equal  period  since  ;  and  there  has  bieen  a  decided  tendency* 

to  reduction  during  the  last  few  years.     Notwithstanding  this, 

the  imports  have  averaged  considerably  less  than  half  as  much 

over  the  last  ten  as  over  the  first  ten  of  the  last  twenty  years.   It 

is  probable  that  the  reduction  of  the  available  supply  of  potatoes ' 

per.  head  of  the  population  which  these  facts  taken  alone  would 

indicate  has-been  to' some  exteut  compensated  by  an  increased' 

growth  of  the  cropi  in  market,  gardens,  the  area  of  Which  has,- 

it  is  satisfactory  to  note^  increased  considerably  in  recent  years. 

It  is  also  probable,  however,  that  there  has  in  reality  been 

some  reduction  in  the  actual  consumption  per  head  under  the 

influence  of  the  cheapening  of  bread-stuffs.     Of  other  crops, 

chiefly  used  as  stock  foods,  and  which  are  also  products  of  home 

growth,  our  own  area  under  beans  and  peas  has  in  recent  years 

declined,  but  the  imports  have  been  about  one-eighth  more  over 

the  last  ten  than  over  the  preceding  ten  years.     Then,  of  stock 

foods  (of  course  also  yielding  manure)  not  grown  at  home,  the 

annual  imports  of  Indian  com  have  been  about  6rie-third  mbre 

over  the  last  fifteen  than  over  the  preceding  five  years';  those  of 

oil-cakes  have  increased  by  considerably  more' tlian  otie-halC; 

those  of  cotton-seed  by  nearly  one-third  ;  arid  those  of  linseed  * 

by  one-fourth  more,  over  the  last  ten  than  over' the  prececling 

ten  years. 

The  general  result  is,  that  our  own  arable  area  has  gone 
down  from  an  average  of  28,808*,29i  acres  over  the  first  five  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  to  1892  inclusive,  to  20,856,075 
over  the  last  five;  in  other  words  it  has  declined  by  2,952,219 
acres.  Against  these  results,  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  area' 
returned  as  under  permanent  grass  has,  over  the  same  periods,' 
increased  from  22,485,020  acres  to  27,146,147,  or  by  4,661,127 
acres.  With  this  increase  in  feeding  area,  and  increase  also  of 
imported  fpod-stufis,  there  has,  comparing  the  last  ten  years' to! 
1892  inclusive  with  the  preceding  ten,  been  an  increase  in  our* 
average  annual  number  of  cattle  from  9,965,546  to  10,709,656,:or' 
by  744,110;  a  decrease  in  that  of  sheep  from  31,718,768  to' 
30,343,502,  or  by  1,375,260,  and  an  increase  in  that  of  pig^' 
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from  3,532,015  to  3,841,959,  or  by  309,944.  Yet,  over  ttd 
same  periods,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  increase  in  the 
imports  of  cattle  from  268,514  to  447,347,  or  by  178,833,  but 
a  decrease  in  that  of  sheep  from  934,874,  to  723,859  or  by 
211,015.  and  a  decrease  in  that  of  pigs  from  53,155  to  18,338, 
or  by  34,817.  There  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  an  average 
annual  import  of  7,281,330  cwt.  of  dead  meat,  fresh  and  salted, 
over  the  last  fifteen  years,  against  only  3,915,516  cwt.  over  the 
preceding  five  years,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  over  the  later  years. 

Thus,  although  our  own  feeding  area,  and  the  imports  of 
stock-foods,  have  greatly  increased  during  recent  years,  with 
this  our  live  stock  has  also  increased,  so  also  have  the  imports 
of  live  animals  and  of  dead  meat.  It  is  obvious  that  the  staple 
products  of  the  feeder,  like  the  crops  of  our  arable  land,  have  been 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  our  home  production  on 
the  one  hand,  and  imports  on  the  other,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
consider  our  position  in  regard  to  some  of  the  smaller  articles 
of  agricultural  production.  Those  of  most  importance  to  the 
farmer  are — poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  dairy  products,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese.  In  our  paper  on  AUotmerUs  and  Smail  Hold' 
ingSj  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  (Vol.  III.,  3rd  Series, 
Part  III.,  p.  439),  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  1890,  the 
values  of  our  imports  were — of  butter  10,598,848i.,  of  cheese 
4,975,1341.,  of  eggs,  3,428,8061.,  and  of  poultry  and  game, 
497,8571. ;  or  in  all  for  these  articles  19,500,645/.  In  1892, 
however,  the  values  of  the  imports  were — of  butter,  11,965,284/., 
of  cheese  5,417,777/.,  of  eggs  3,793,018/.,  and  of  poultry  and 
game  583,430/. ;  or  in  all  21,759,509/.  Thus  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  these  articles  in  1892  compared  with 
1890  was— for  butter  1,366,436/.,  for  cheese  442,543/.,  for 
eggs  364,216/.,  and  for  poultry  and  game  85,572/.;  or  in  all 
2,258,767/. 

In  reference  to  these  amounts  it  may  be  stated  that  the  value 
of  the  poultry  and  game  imported  was  nearly  three  times  as  much 
over  the  last  five  years  as  over  the  first  five  of  the  last  twenty 
years  to  1892  inclusive,  and  that  the  number  of  eggs  imported 
was  nearly  double  over  the  last  compared  with  the  first  five  years 
of  the  twenty.  More  attention  might  perhaps  with  advantage 
be  paid  to  the  home  production  of  poultry  and  eggs ;  but,  with 
our  climate,  any  really  material  increase  in  such  pn^uction  could 
only  be  attained  by  outlay  for  protection  from  the  weather,  and 
perhaps  for  artificial  heat,  duriug  the  colder  months  of  the  year ; 
whilst  the  expenditure  for  food  would  be  the  greater  the  less  the 
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birds  had  to  rely  on  the  waste  com  and  other  matters  thej  conld 
pick  up  about  the  farm,  as  they  largely  do  at  present. 

As  to  butter,  unfortunately  untU  the  last  few  years  "  butter- 
ine  "  or  *'  margarine  "  was  included  with  butter  in  the  returns, 
iivhich  show,  of  the  two  together,  a  very  great  increase.  Probably 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Betums,  the  imports  were  chiefly 
butter;  but  during  the  last  seven  years  to  1892  inclusive, 
^hen  margarine  has  been  given  separately,  it  contributed  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  imports,  which 
were  more  than  twice  as  great  over  the  last  five  as  over  the 
first  five  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Certainly  there  has  been  great 
room  for  improvement,  and,  indeed,  there  still  is,  in  the  quality 
of  much  of  our  home-made  butter.  But,  thanks  to  the  good 
work  done  in  technical  teaching  on  butter-making  during  the 
last  few  years,  some  improvement  has  already  been  attained  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  more  general 
in  the  near  future.  As  to  quantity,  the  home  product  has  pro- 
bably increased  to  some  extent  in  recent  years ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  to  produce,  in  addition  to  the  present  home  yield, 
the  amount  annually  imported,  would  require  a  very  large  area 
of  grass  land,  besides  a  good  deal  of  arable  land  produce,  and  of 
imported  food-stuffs  as  well,  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  the 
whole  requirement  of  our  present,  to  say  nothing  of  an  increased, 
population  is  obvious. 

Then  as  to  cheese,  our  imports  have  gradually  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  they  have  been  about  one-third 
more  over  the  last  five  than  they  were  over  the  first  five  of  the 
twenty  years.  As  in  the  case  of  butter,  so  in  that  of  cheese,  im- 
provement in  the  making  is  taking  place,  under  the  influence  of 
more  widely  disseminated  technical  teaching.  But  to  increase 
the  quantity  so  as  to  meet  the  requirement  for  consumption  with- 
out imports  would  again  involve  the  devotion  of  a  very  large 
acreage  of  grass — the  more  the  less  suitable  the  land  for  the 
purpose ;  besides,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  the  use  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arable  land  produce  and  of  imported  food.  In 
&ctj  to  produce  the  increased  amounts  of  butter  and  cheese  sup- 
posed, would  require  several  million  acres  of  grass-land,  necessa- 
rily displacing  some  other  produce,  involving  increased  importa- 
tion of  something  else  to  compensate  the  loss  ;  and  it  would  also 
require  increased  importation  of  food-stuffs  for  the  cows. 

As  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  annual  value  of  the  imports 
of  which  is  considerable,  their  increased  production  at  home  is 
more  dependent  on  local  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  than  is 
that  of  some  of  the  more  purely  agricultural  and  more  important 
products.    It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that,  according  to 
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the  Betums,  the  area  under  market  gardening  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  about  twice  as  great  during  the  last  five  as  during  the 
first  five  of  the  last  twenty  years;  and 'the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  the  greater  during  the  last  few  years.  .  Still,  our  imports  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  have  also  increased  ;  and  there  is  little  hope 
that  we  can  effectively  compete  with  the  countries  from  which 
we  derive  large  supplies  of  certain  fruits,  and  of  early  vegetables, 
which  command  the  highest  prices. 

Although,  therefore,  there  is  evidence  of  some  increase  in' 
the  home  production  of  the  various  smaller  articles,  and  further 
extension  seems  both  probable  and  promising,  yet  there  can  ,be 
no  hope  that  the  home  production  of  these  articles  can  be  so  raised 
as  to  meet  the  requirement  of  our  present,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
increasing,  population. 

But,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenili  Ceniury  of  December  1892, " 
Mr.  Jesse  OoUings,  M.P.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  leaving 
com  and  cattle  out  of  the  question,  we  in  1891  imported  other 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  more  than 
38,000,000Z.  The  articles  he  enumerates  are: — cheese,  butter, 
margarine,  lard,  poultry,  game  and  rabbits,  bacon  and  hams, 
pork— fredi  and  salted,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  apples  ;  and  he  asks — 
"Why  cannot  the  farming  industry  supply  our  home  market — 
the  best  of  all  markets — with  sufficient  quantities  of  the  articles 
nhmed  ?  "  He  says  the  question  arises :  "  Why  should  an  in- 
dustry be -subject  to  continual  depression  which  has  such  a  vast 
amount  of  trade  offered  at  its  very  doors  ?  What  would  be  said 
of  a, body  of  manufacturers  who  had  available  men  and  material, 
but  who,  through  failing  to  adapt  their  productions  to  the 
demand,  allowed  half  the  orders  offered  them  to  go  to  foreign 
C9untries,  and  who  nevertheless  complained  of  depression  in 
trade  ?  " '  lie  adds-^— "  The  matter  is  one  of  national  importance, 
as  affecting  -the  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  is  time  for  the  shop- 
keeper, 'the  manufacturer,  and  the  commercial  classes  generally ' 
to  take  it  up."  And  again  he  says — "  If  a  few  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  steam-engines  or  iron  girders  are  imported  from 
Belgium,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  commercial  press 
are  alive  to  the  dangers  therefrom  to  British  manufacturers,- but 
no  anxiety  at  all  is  shown  at  the  steady  increase  in  our  imports, 
say,  of  cheese,  which  in  1891  amounted  in  value  to  nearly 
5,000,000/.  sterling.  Surely  this  country  is  as  fitted  to  produce 
cheese  as  it  is  to  manufacture  steam-engines  and  girders  !  *' 

Now  it  so  happens  that  in  the  very  same  number  of  the 
Trade  arid  Navigation  Keturns,  which  gives  the  list  of  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  imported  in  1891,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
38,000,000/.,  we  find  that-.under  the  head  of  "  Manufactured 
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Articles  " — clocks,  cotton  manufactures,  glass,  hats  and  bonnets 
of  straw,  iron  girders,  beams,  pillars,  and  other  articles j  leather, 
boots,  shoes,  and  gloves,  paper,  silk,  straw-plait,  watches,  woollen 
manufactures,  silk  manufactures,  and  others  not  enumerated, 
were  in  the  same  year  (1891)  imported  to  the  value  of  more  than 
65,000,OOOZ. !  No  doubt  the  home  producers  of  these  various 
articles  would  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  why  the  large 
amounts  of  them  imported  are  not  produced  at  home  instead, 
when  such  numbers  of  our  population  are  unemployed ;  and 
doubtless  the  various  reasons  could  be  summed  up  in  the  few 
words — it  would  not  pay  !  Agriculturists,  we  suppose,  would  not 
presume  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  validity  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  experts  in  the  different  branches  of  manufacture.  But 
agriculturists  are  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  by  those 
who  apparently  know  as  little  about  the  necessary  conditions  of 
profitable  agriculture,  as  agriculturists  may  be  supposed  to  do  of 
the  various  manufactures  of  which  we  import  65,000,000Z.  worth 
a  year ! 

The  truth  is  that,  for  the  essential  purpose  of  providing 
cheap  food  for  the  people,  and  for  the  urban  manufacturing 
populations  especially,  free  trade  in  agricultural  produce  has 
been  established,  and  imports  have,   accordingly,   immensely 
increased.     An  inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  a  great  re- 
duction in  price,  the  cost  for  bread-stuffs  alone  having  been,  as 
we  have  shown  in  this  paper,  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  per 
head  of  the  population  during  the  later  as  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  period  of  our  inquiry.     A  necessary  consequence  has  been 
to  reduce  the  area  under  grain  crops,  and  with  this  the  area  under 
the  plough,  in  oar  own  country,  and  hence  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  labour  required  to  a  given  area,  and  so  naturally  to  reduce  the 
rural  population.   A  further  consequence  has  been  great  reduction 
in  rents,  and  serious  loss  of  tenants'  capital.     But  the  urban  and 
manufacturing  populations  resent  the  idea  that  they  should  bear 
any  share  of  the  burden  resulting  from  the  competition  with 
foreign  producers,  and  the  great  reduction  in  price  chiefly  in 
their  interest,  necessitating  as  it    does    a  less   requirement 
for   rural   labour,   which,   together  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  leads  many  to  go  into  the  towns.   It  so  happens,  too, 
that  the  most  practicable  suggestions  for  change  in  our  agri- 
cultural system  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  particular  evil 
.  complained  of,  by  still  further  reducing  our  arable  and  increasing 
our  grass  land  area ;  whilst  some  of  the  schemes  proposed  are 
of  very  limited  applicability,  and  others  would  pretty  certainly 
be  unprofitable,  if  not  indeed  attended  with  considerable  loss. 
We  have  indicated  above  in  which  direction  there  seems  the 
VOIi.  IV.  T.8.— 13  K 
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best  prospect  of  improvement  or  extension  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  smaller  articles  of  which  we  import  so  much ;  and 
we  should  desire  to  give  every  encouragement  to  well-directed 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  look  for  anything  like  such  a  result  as  a 
greatly  increased  production  of  some  of  the  articles  enumerated. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  an  extensive  application  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  would  bring  about  the  changes  anticipated  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  seems  to  be  assumed.  County 
Councils,  to  whose  judgment  and  action  in  the  matter  Mr. 
CoUings  looks  forward  so  sanguinely,  will,  after  all,  have  to 
face  the  question — will  it  pay  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  wheat  production,  which  is 
our  special  subject  on  the  present  occasion :  In  our  paper  on 
AUoiments  and  Small  Holdings^  above  referred  to,  we  showed 
that,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population  which  had  taken 
place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our  own  country  to 
have  produced  all  the  wheat  required  for  consumption ;  and  that, 
should  the  increase  continue,  it  will  be  in  a  greater  degree  im- 
possible in  the  future.  It  was  pointed  out,  that  the  area  under 
wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  during  the  last  eight  years 
averaged  rather  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  arable  area ; 
and  that  to  produce  all  the  wheat  required  for  consumption, 
more  than  one-third  of  our  existing  arable  area  would  be 
required ;  or  that,  if  the  area  devoted  to  other  rotation  crops 
were  to  continue  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  that  under 
wheat  as  in  recent  years,  the  total  arable  area  would  have  to 
be  increased  nearly  three-fold,  making  in  all  much  more  than 
our  present  total  arable  and  grass  areas  put  together ;  or  that, 
if  wheat  were  to  be  grown  on  a  larger  proportion  of  the  exist- 
ing arable  area,  it  could  only  be  by  the  exclusion  of  the  growth 
of  other  grain  crops  and  stock-foods,  which  would  then,  in  their 
turn,  have  to  be  imported  in  larger  quantities;  or,  our  stock 
must  be  reduced,  and  our  imports  of  live  animals,  dead  meat, 
and  dairy  produce,  be  very  much  increased. 

Doubtless,  if  the  price  of  wheat  were  materially  to  recover, 
the  area  under  the  crop  would  again  increase ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  with  an  annually  increasing  population,  and  demand  for 
sustenance,  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  we  can  supply 
frorii  home  produce  even  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  required  as  during  the  earlier  periods  to  which  our 
inquiry  relates.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  our  wheat 
area  were  to  regain  its  former  proportions,  it  could,  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  for  other  products,  only  be  by  the 
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displacement  of  some  of  them,  which  would  then  have  to  be  im« 
ported  instead  of  grown  at  home. 

In  conclusion^  it  must  be  admitted  that,  unless  low  prices 
should  check  the  production  of  grain  for  export  in  other  coun* 
tries,  or  from  any  other  cause  prices  should  rise,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  our  own  farmers  will  have  much  inducement  to 
increase  their  area  under  grain  crops.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  arable  area  will  be  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  stock-foods,  and,  with  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing area  under  grass,  the  production  of  meat  and  dairy  produce 
may  acquire  increased  importance  in  our  own  agriculture; 
that  is,  provided  the  farmer  be  protected  from  imported  cattle 
disease,  and  from  the  importation  of  adulterated  dairy  products. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  material  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  aid  of  imports  of  stock-foods,  providing  both  food 
'  and  manure,  and  of  some  direct  manures  also ;  whilst,  with  our 
increased  and  increasing  population,  and  limited  agricultural 
area,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  demands  for  home  consump- 
tion can  be  met  without  large  imports  of  both  grain  and  the 
products  of  feeding.  Lastly,  with  the  decrease  of  arable  area, 
and  the  increase  of  permanent  grass  and  of  feeding,  the  number 
of  the  population  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  must  necessarily 
diminish. 

John  Bennet  Lawes. 

Joseph  Henry  Gilbert. 
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1.  (p.  132). — Home  Produce,  Imports,  and  Consumption  of  Wheat, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  40  Harvest- Years,  1852-3  to  1891-2, 
inclosive. 

n.  (facing  p.  132). — Home  Produce,  Imports,  Consumption,  and 
Price  of  Wheat,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  40  Harvest- Years, 
1852-3  to  1891-2,  inclusive. 
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Appendix-Table  I. — Home  ProducCy  Imports,  and  Consumption  of  Wheat,  i 

the  United  Kingdom,  40  Harvest-Years,  1852-3  to  1891-2,  inclusive. 

[N.B.— Home  produce  at  61  lb.,  importe  at  60J  lb.  per  bushel :  80-77  flour  leckoned  =  100  wheat. 

Population  as  formerly  given. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

On  Investigations  conducted  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
during  the  year  1892, 

A  LARGE  body  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
of  the  College  during  the  past  year,  and  results  have  been  obtained 
that  are  likely  to  be  of  much  practical  value  in  dealing  with  some 
of  the  most  important  diseases  of  farm  stock.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  work  undertaken  has  had  for  its  object  to  bring  into  use  more 
precise  methods  of  diagnosis  in  dealing  with  tuberculosis  and  glanders, 
and  another  part  has  been  directed  towards  elucidating  the  cause  of 
certain  obscure  outbreaks  of  disease.  From  examinations  conducted 
in  the  laboratory,  a  positive  diagnosis  was  made  in  the  following 
instances  : — 

Biflcomycosis       .        .  .1 

Parasitic  Lung  disease  .    8 

Parasitic  Bowel  disease  .    2 

Swine  Erysipelas         .  .    1 

Investigations  have  also  been  made  regarding  outbreaks  of  three 
hitherto  undescribed  diseases,  viz.  suppurative  udder  disease  in  cows, 
dysenteric  diarrhoea  in  cattle,  and  pneumo-pericarditis  in  turkeys. 
Although  in  each  of  these  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  has  been  discovered,  further  experiments  and  observations 
are  deemed  necessary  before  publishing  the  results. 

Actinomycosis. 

Actinomycosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite  termed 
the  Actinomyces,  or  ray  fungus.  In  certain  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland  it  is"a  comparatively  common  disease  of  cattle.  It 
generally  attacks  the  tongue  or  the  bones  of  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw.  In  either  of  theSe  situations  its  effects  are  serious,  for  the 
structural  alterations  which  it  causes  in  the  tongue  or  jaw  render 
the  act  of  mastication  very  painful,  and  ultimately  impossible. 
Hitherto  only  a  small  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  treatment 
Qf  agti^omycosis^  b^t  ip  a  certain  proportion  of  tongue  cases  a  cure 
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has  been  effected  by  severe  scarification  followed  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  counter-irritant,  such  as  iodine  or  carbolic  acid.  A  few 
years  ago  Professor  Thomassen,  of  the  Utrecht  Veterinary  College, 
reported  that  he  had  obtained  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
actinomycosis  by  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, combined  with  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
affected  tongue.  This  statement  did  not  attract  much  attention, 
probably  because  the  success  obtained  was  placed  entirely  to  the  credit 
of  the  local  iodine  treatment.  Subsequently,  however,  Thomassen 
reported  that  he  had  entirely  abandoned  the  latter,  and  limited  the 
treatment  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  iodide,  and  that  a 
cure  had  been  effected  in  every  case.  More  recently,  experiments  made 
at  the  Paris  Veterinary  College  by  Professor  Nocanl  corroborated 
Thomassen's  statement  regarding  the  curative  effects  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  actinomycosis,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  desirable 
to  test  the  matter  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Unfortunately 
only  one  animal  has  yet  been  obtained  for  experiment,  but  in  that 
case  the  result  was  so  striking  as  to  warrant  its  early  publication. 

This  animal — a  heifer  aged  two  years  and  eight  months — was 
admitted  to  the  College  Infirmary  on  October  17,  1892.  At  that 
time  her  tongue  presented  the  unmistakable  appearance  of  acti- 
nomycosis. The  disease  had  its  seat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue, , 
which  was  double  the  normal  thickness,  distorted  in  shape,  covered 
with  shallow  abrasions,  and  extremely  hard  to  the  touch.  Saliva 
was  constantly  dribbling  from  the  animal's  mouth,  mastication  ap- 
peared to  be  very  painful,  and  the  general  condition  was  poor. 
Treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  was  begun  on  October  15,  one 
drachm  being  given  twice  daily  in  water.  The  animal  was  led  on 
mashes,  but  was  also  allowed  hay,  of  which  it  took  only  a  little. 
During  the  first  ten  days  of  this  treatment  there  was  no  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tongue,  but  the  heifer  began  to 
feed  better.  On  October  31  it  was  noted  for  the  first  time  that  the 
indurated  part  of  the  tongue  felt  softer  to  the  touch,  and  a  few  days 
later  it  was  observed  that  the  abrasions  were  healing.  On  November 
16  the  dose  of  iodide  was  raised  to  two  drachms  (twice  daily),  and 
on  November  22  to  three  drachms.  The  latter  doses  were  continued 
till  November  30,  when  the  medicine  was  stopped.  Daring  the 
whole  period  of  treatment  the  condition  of  the  tongue  steadily  im- 
proved, as  did  also  the  appetite  and  the  general  condition,  save  that 
the  skin  became  covered  with  a  most  copious  scurf.  By  the  end  of 
December  the  animal  could  be  pronounced  cured,  and  there  has  not 
since  been  any  evidence  of  the  disease  recurring. 

The  result  in  this  case  accordingly  fully  bears  out  Thomassen's 
statements  regarding  the  absolute  curability  of  actinomycosis.  This 
effect  of  iodide  of  potassium  must  be  pronounced  remarkable,  and 
the  discovery  is  important,  not  only  because  it  places  a  hitherto  in- 
tractable disease  among  the  list  of  curable  affections,  but  also  because 
it  revives  a  hope  that  medicinal  remedies  may  yet  be  discovered  in 
the  case  of  other  bacterial  diseases  for  which  at  the  present  time  no 
cure  is  known. 
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The  Diagnosis  op  Tuberculosis. 

During  the  past  year  a  most  extensive  series  of  experiments  and 
observations  have  been  made  regarding  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  that  its  present  alarming  prevalence  among  cattle  is  due 
to  the  transmission  of  the  germ  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  this  transmission  in  many  cases 
takes  place  from  the  bull  or  the  cow  to  the  calf,  before  the  birth  of 
the  latter,  while  others  consider  that  in  all  but  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  disease  is  contracted  after  birth,  through  co- 
habitation with  cattle  already  affected  with  tuberculosis.  No  matter 
which  of  these  views  regarding  the  mode  of  infection  is  accepted,  the 
immense  importance  of  being  able  to  detect  the  disease  in  its  early 
stages  is  apparent.  If  the  disease  (and  not  the  mere  predisposition 
thereto)  is  actually  transmissible  from  parent  to  offspring,  every 
breeder  will  naturally  wish  to  know  which  animals  of  his  herd  are 
already  infected,  so  that  he  may  avoid  breeding  from  them  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  ever^  tuberculous  animal  is  a  source  of  danger  to  its 
companions  in  the  same  stock,  the  hope  of  eradicating  the  disease 
will  lie  in  being  able  to  detect  it  at  an  early  stage,  so  as  to  get  rid 
promptly  of  the  source  of  infection. 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  hitherto  anything  approaching 
a  certain  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  its  early  stage  has  been 
impossible.  This  has  been  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
not  to  any  inferiority  of  skill  on  the  part  of  veterinary  surgeons.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  disease  has  its  starting  point  in  parts  of 
the  body  so  deeply  situated  as  to  be  entirely  removed  from  exami- 
nation during  life.  Added  to  that  there  is  the  fact  that  these  pri- 
mary seats  of  the  microbe  may  be  pretty  extensively  diseased  without 
entailingany  very  great  deterioration  of  the  animal's  general  condition. 
Whenever  the  disease  has  seriously  invaded  a  vital  organ,  such  as 
the  lung  or  the  bowel,  the  disorder  can  generally  be  diagnosed  with 
more  or  less  probability,  and  sometimes  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
before  that  becomes  possible  the  affected  animal  may  have  done 
much  mischief  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  some  of  its  com- 
panions. 

During  the  past  year  various  suggested  methods  of  arriving  at  an 
early  diagnosis  were  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Microscopic 
examination  of  blood,  milk,  mucus  from  the  throat,  <&c.,  and  inocu- 
lation of  these  same  materials  from  animals  proved  subsequently  by 
post-mortem  examination  to  be  tuberculous,  showed  that  none  of  * 
these  procedures  could  ba  relied  upon  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
the  disease  in  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases.  Fortu- 
nately, much  more  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  in  an  ex- 
tensive trial  of  Koch's  tuberculin. 

Tuberculin  is  a  liquid  which  contains  in  solution  certain  sub- 
stances manufactured  or  excreted  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  arti- 
ficially cultivated.  Koch  discovered  that  this  material  exercises  a 
much  more  powerful  effect  in  tuberculous  than  in  non-tuberculous 
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individuals,  and  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  published  veterinary  sur- 
geons both  at  home  and  abroad  may  be  said  to  have  jumped  at  the 
idea  that  tuberculin  might  render  immense  service  in  the  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis.  Experiments  in  this  direction  neere  immediately  set 
on  foot  in  almost  every  European  country,  and  numerous  reports  on 
the  subject  have  appeared  within  the  last  two  years.  The  tenor  of 
these  reports  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  favourable  to  the  employment  of  tuberculin  as  an  aid  to  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  During  the  past  year  over  a  hundred 
cattle,  some  obtained  specially  for  experiment,  and  others  belonging 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  have  been  treated 
with  tuberculin,  but,  before  stating  the  general  result,  the  mode  of 
administration  and  the  rationale  of  its  employment  may  be  explained. 

Tuberculin  is  an  amber-coloured  liquid  prepared  and  dispensed 
under  the  authority  of  the  German  Government.  It  is  administered 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  the  most  marked  effect  to  be  looked 
for  in  tuberculous  animals  is  an  elevation  of  the  body  temperature. 
When  it  is  intended  to  use  it  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  an  animal, 
the  temperature  must  be  taken  once  or  twice  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  injection  is  made.  The  normal  temperature  of  the 
ox  is  about  101°  F.,  and  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  tlus  temperature 
is  much  exceeded  in  tuberculous  subjects.  During  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  after  injection  the  temperature  is  taken  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hours,  so  as  to  detect  any  elevation  that  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  tuberculin.  Not  rarely  the  temperature  rises  to  105® 
or  more,  and  sometimes  this  is  accompanied  by  other  signs  of  fever, 
such  as  hurried  breathing,  restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
dose  required  to  bring  about  this  febrile  reaction  is  comparatively 
small — about  half  a  cubic  centimetre  for  a  cow  or  ox  of  ordinary  size. 
The  diagnostic  value  of  the  agent  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  dose 
is  without  appreciable  effect  on  an  animal  that  is  not  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis,  while  it  determines  an  appreciable  rise  of  temperature 
in  animals  that  are  tuberculous.  In  the  experiments  here  referred 
to  various  doses  were  employed,  and  the  result  appeared  to  show  that 
no  advantage  was  gained  by  using  larger  doses  than  the  one  above 
mentioned. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  in  detail  the  observations 
made  regarding  the  temperature  of  all  the  animals  that  were  treated 
with  tuberculin,  but  the  general  result  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Seventy-two  of  the  animals  have  been  killed  and  submitted  to 
post-mortem  examination  since  they  were  treated  with  tuberculin.  In 
'thirty-two  of  these  animals  the  temperature  after  injection  rose  to 
103°  F.  or  more  ;  and,  in  twenty-seven  of  these,  lesions  of  tuberculosis 
were  discovered,  while  in  the  remaining  five  no  such  lesions  could  be 
found.  Of  the  forty  animals  in  which  the  temperature  after  injec- 
tion remained  normal,  or  at  least  did  not  rise  to  103°  F.,  twenty-one 
appeared  on  post-mortem  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  re- 
maining nineteen  lesions  of  that  disease  were  discovered.  The  results 
in  the  case  of  these  seventy-two  animals  may  be  otherwise  stated 
thus  :  The  tuberculin  pointed  out  correctly  the  existen<;e  of  tuber- 
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culosis  in  twenty-seven  animals,  and  wrongly  in  five,  and  it  failed 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  nineteen.  At  first  sight, 
this  result  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  expectations  that  have  been 
formed  regarding  the  value  of  tuberculin  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  although  the  post-mortem  was  as 
careful  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  in  animals  dressed  for  the  butcher 
in  a  slaughter-house,  it  is  quite  possible  that  tuberculous  lesions 
may  have  been  missed  in  some  of  the  five  animals  that  had  a  reaction 
but  appeared  sound.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  only  three  of  the  twenty-seven  animals  in  which  the  tuberculin 
correctly  pointed  out  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  could  a  positive 
diagnosis  have  been  made  by  any  other  means.  The  remaining 
twenty-four  were  apparently  healthy  cows,  many  of  them  in  fair 
condition  and  giving  a  good  yield  of  milk. 

Besides  the  seventy-two  animals  above  referred  to,  over  thirty 
others  were  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  them 
a  reaction  indicating  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  followed.  Un- 
fortunately, a  post-mortem  examination  in  these  cases  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  the  correctness  of  the  indications  could,  therefore,  not 
be  verified. 

The  Diaqnosis  of  Glanders. 

Among  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  of  glanders  the 
belief  is  general  that  the  disease  is  one  that  is  easily  detected  during 
life.  This  belief,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  erroneous.  At  the 
present  time  glanders  is  lamentably  prevalent  in  London  and  in  one 
or  two  other  centres  in  Great  Britain ;  and  this  prevalence  is  mainly 
due  to  the  latent  course  which  the  disease  runs  in  many  cases,  and 
to  the  consequent  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  Shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Koch's  tuberculin,  an  analogous  preparation,  termed 
mallein,  was  prepared  by  the  Russian  veterinary  surgeon  Kalning, 
and  recommended  for  use  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. 
This  material  contains  in  solution  certain  poisonous  substances 
elaborated  by  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  and  experiments  made  with 
it  showed'  that  it  had  a  specific  action  on  glandered  horses ;  that  . 
is  to  say,  when  injected  subcutaneously  it  excited  a  very  marked 
attack  of  fever  (lasting  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more)  in  horses  that 
were  the  subjects  of  glanders,  but  was  without  efiect  (in  moderate 
doses)  in  healthy,  or  non-glandered  horses. 

It  appeared  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  statements  made  regarding  the  diagnostic  value  of 
mallein  were  true.  A  supply  of  the  material  was  therefore  ob-  . 
tained  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  and  experiments  have 
been  made  with  this  on  upwards  of  seventy  horses.  The  results 
warrant  the  statement  that  mallein  is  an  agent  of  greater  precision 
than  tuberculin,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  render  most  important 
service  in  any  attempt  to  stamp  out  glanders.  Hitherto  such 
attempts  in  the  large  studs  in  London  have  been  futile,  because 
even  llie  most  experienced  veterinary  surgeons  h^ve  found  tbemselyes 
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livable  in  many  cases  to  detect  the  disease  at  an  early  stage.  There 
is.  good  reason  to  hope  that  by  the  aid  of  mallein  it  will  now  be 
possible  to  pick  out  every  horse  in  a  stud  that  is  the  subject  .of 
glanders,  and  with  this  knowledge  the  eradication  of  the  disease  will 
present  little  difficulty  where  the  expense  of  slaughtering  the 
affected  animals  can  be  faced.  Mallein  is  now  manufactured  at  the 
Koyal  Veterinary  College,  and  supplied  to  veterinary  surgeons  free 
of  charge. 

SwiNB  Ertsipelas. 

Although  the  term  Swine  Fever  in  a  sense  implies  that  the  pig 
is  the  subject  of  only  one  kind  of  fever,  it  has  for  some  years  been 
known  that  there  are  three  perfectly  distinct  epizootic  or  infectious 
diseases  of  swine.  The  first  of  these  is  the  disease  with  which  we 
are  only  too  familiar  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  swine 
fever  ;  the  second  is  swine  erysipelas  ;  and  the  third  is  swine  plague. 
It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  latter  two  diseases,  which 
are  the  cause  of  great  annual  loss  among  pigs  in  most  European 
countries,  do  not  occur  in  Great  Britain ;  but  several  observations 
prove  that  supposition  to  be  erroneous,  at  least  as  regards  one  of 
them. 

Swine  erysipelas  has  for  long  been  recognised  as  an  important 
disease  abroad.  It  is  caused  by  a  minute  germ — ^a  bacillus,  which 
was  first  accurately  described  by  the  German  professor  Loeffler. 
This  germ  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood  of  pigs  dead 
from  the  disease,  and  its  presence  or  absence  is  a  sure  guide  in 
diagnosis.  The  disease,  like  swine  fever,  is  readily  spread  by 
contagion  and  infection,  but  it  differs  clinically  from  swine  fever  in 
being  as  a  rule  more  rapidly  fatal.  Death  or  recovery  usually 
occurs  within  two  or  three  days,  and  pigs  that  have  passed  through 
one  attack  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  protected  against  a  second. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  disease  in  some  individuals  runs  a  chronic 
course.  This  important  fact  was  first  recognised  by  Professor  Bang, 
of  Copenhagen,  who  showed  that  in  this  chronic  form  the  affected 
pig  may  linger  in  an  unthriving  state  for  months,  and  that  when  it 
dies,  or  is  killed,  the  post-mortem  examination  usually  reveals 
extensive  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  These  valves,  which 
are  normally  thin,  smooth,  and  membranous,  become  greatly  thick- 
ened, and  acquire  a  cauliflower  appearance  from  the  formation  of  soft, 
irregular  excrescences  on  their  surface.  In  the  substance  of  these 
excrescences  Bang  found  the  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas  in  great 
numbers,  and  thus  proved  conclusively  the  true  nature  of  the  con- 
dition. 

During  the  past  year  the  heart  of  a  pig  was  sent  to  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  by  Captain 
Russell,  of  Grantham,  and  a  naked-eye  inspection  of  it  showed  that 
its  valves  were  the  seat  of  cauliflower  growths  resembling  those 
described  by  Bang.  Microscopic  examination  of  sections  made  from 
these  growths  revealed  enormous  numbers  of  small  bacilli,  agreeing 
in  form  and  size  with  the  germs  of  swine  erysipelas.     The  history 
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of  this  pig  as  ascertained  by  Captain  Bussell  was  as  follows  : — It 
belonged  to  a  labouring  man,  who  had  purchased  it  in  February 
1892,  when  it  was  about  three  months  old.  At  that  time  it 
appeared  quite  healthy,  and  it  continued  to  thrive  until  the  month 
of  October,  when  it  fell  ill.  It  ceased  to  feed,  and  a  large  purple 
patch  made  its  appearance  on  the  animal's  right  side.  This  patch 
subsequently  turned  almost  black,  and  later  it  became  dry  and  scaly, 
like  a  part  that  had  been  blistered.  Eventually  the  diseased  patch 
of  skin  reacquired  its  normal  appearance,  save  that  it  remained 
of  a  deeper  red  than  the  other  parts.  The  pig,  however,  did  not 
recover  :  it  lay  constantly,  refused  to  eat,  and  died  five  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  illness.  No  history  of  contagion  or  infection 
was  obtainable. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  swine  erysipelas, 
but  the  proof  that  the  disease  is  not  unknown  in  Great  Britain 
does  not  rest  solely  on  this  single  observation.  More  than 
two  years  ago  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson,  of 
Newcastle,  demonstrated  the  presence  of  these  small  bacilli  in  the 
diseased  cardiac  valves  of  pigs  supposed  to  have  suffered  from 
swine  fever,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1891  the  writer  of  this  report 
published  an  account  of  three  similar  cases.  Moreover,  in  two  of 
these  three  cases  pure  cultures  of  the  bacilli  were  obtained  from 
the  diseased  hearts,  and  complete  proof  of  the  identity  of  these 
organisms  with  the  germ  of  swine  erysipelas  was  thus  furnished. 

These  observations  make  it  certain  that  swine  fever'  is  not  the 
only  disease  of  its  class  affecting  pigs  in  this  country,  and  the 
question  arises.  Is  swine  erysipelas  a  disease  recently  introduced 
with  foreign  pigs,  or  has  its  existence  been  overiooked  for  years 
past   owing  to  its  being  confounded  with  swine  fever?     With 
a  view  to  throwing  some  light  on  this  point,  and  at  Professor 
Brown's  suggestion,  the  College  Museum  was  searched  for  specimens 
of  pigs*  diseased  hearts.     Unfoi-tunately,  the  collection  was  found 
to  contain  only  one  specimen  of  the  kind,  and  that  had  no  history 
attached  to  it,  but  bore  the  date  1888.     This  heart,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given  on  p.  140,  had  been  preserved  to  show  the  before- 
described  valvular   excrescences,  but  without  any  suspicion  that 
they  were  lesions  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas.     A 
microscopic  examination,  however,  shows  that  these  organisms  are 
present  in   enormous  numbers  in  the  cauliflower  growths.     It  is 
therefore  certain  that  swine  erysipelas  has   existed  for  years  un- 
noticed among  British  pigs,  and,  considering  its  contagious  and  fatal 
character,  the  circumstance  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  it  has  been  confounded  with   swine 
fever.     Now  that  the  existence  of  the  disease  has  been  proved, 
it  is  very  likely  that  numerous  outbreaks  of  it  will  be  reported; 
for  to  anyone  who  keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  fact  that  every 
outbreak  of  infectious  pig-disease  is  not  necessarily  swine  fever  the 
diagnosis  of  swine  erysipelas  presents  little  difficulty.     The  prin- 
cipal clinical  and  pathological  distinctions  between  the  two  diseases 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
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1.  Swine  Fever. — Attacks  pi^  of  any  breed  or  atre,  but  is  most  fatal  in 
young  animals.  Has  an  incubative  period  of  eight  to  ten  days.  Discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  is  a  common  but  not  a  constant  symptom.  Generally 
attended  with  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  quick  breathing,  and  cough.  Seldom 
fatal  within  less  than  a  week,  and  often  lasts  for  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more.  Save  in  very  acute  cases,  bowel  lesions  are  constant,  and  pneumonia 
is  almost  equally  constant.  The  bowel  affection  may  take  the  form  of  a 
diffuse  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  of 
the  small,  generally  of  the  large,  intestine.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  lining 
of  the  large  intestine  is  beset  witli  well-defined  *'  ringed  ''  patches  of  dead 
tissue,  the  so-called  "  ulcers,"  or  with  nodular  elevations  ("  buttons  ")  covered 
with  dead  mucous  membrane.    The  lung  disease  is  a  catarrhal  form  of 


Diseased  Heart  of  Pig,  showing  valvular  excrescences. 

pneumonia,  frequently  attended  with  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  blood 
effused  into  the  lung  tissue.     Spleen,  as  a  rule,  not  notably  enlarged. 

2.  Siatne  Erysipelas. — Coarsar  breeds  (Yorkshire  included)  are  least  sus- 
ceptible. Generally  attacks  animals  from  three  to  twelve  months  old; 
older  pigs  are  sometimes  attacked,  but  sucking  pigs  seldom  or  never.  In- 
cubative period,  three  to  four  days.  Discoloration  of  the  skin  a  very  common 
symptom ;  sometimes  confined  to  the.  under  surface  of  the  body  and  inner 
Furface  of  the  limbs ;  sometimes  general,  occasionally  absent,  at  first  bright 
red,  later  bluish  or  brownish  red.  Illness  sets  in  suddenly,  with  high  fever, 
great  depression,  weakness,  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters,  and  sometimes 
severe  nervous  disturbance.  Death  generally  occurs  on  the  second  or  third 
day  of  illness,  sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  after  a  ' 
w^ek,  or  even  mopths  ^from  chronic  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  t]ie 
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cavities  of  the  heart).  Is  readily  spread  by  mediate  and  immediate  con- 
tagion. Fatality  50  to  75  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  Lesions  revealed  at 
p<^-mortem  are — enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  minute  spots  of 
blood ;  inflammation  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  muscles ;  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  with  eflnsion  of  blood.  Lungs  in  ^neral  free  from  pneumonic 
lesions,  but  congested;  and  no  diphtheritic  inflammation  or  formation  of 
"  ringed  "  ulcers  in  the  large  intestme. 

In  concluding  this  note  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  one  or  two 
illustrations  to  show  what  a  formidable  plague  swine  erysipelas  is 
in  some  foreign  countries.  In  a  monograph  published  by  Lydtin  and 
Schottelius  on  this  disease  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1884  the  total 
number  of  pigs  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  was  393,244,  and  of 
that  number  no  fewer  than  12,564  were  attacked  with  swine 
erysipelas  ;  2,923  of  these  succumbed  to  the  disease,  8,218  were 
slaughtered,  and  1,423  recovered.  These  authors  quote  many 
examples  illustrating  its  highly  contagious  and  infectious  character, 
and  show  that  it  spreads  not  only  by  direct  contact  between 
diseased  and  healthy  pigs,  but  also  with  great  readiness  by  in- 
termediate infection,  butchers,  pig-dealers,  and  castrators  very 
frequently  acting  as  agents  for  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 

In  France  also  the  disease  is  very  common.  Thus,  in  the  two 
months  of  November  and  December  1892,  over  100  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  were  reported.  But  perhaps  the  figures  which  are  of 
greatest  interest  are  those  furnished  regarding  the  occurrence  of 
swine  erysipelas  in  Denmark.  A  few  years  ago  the  disease  was 
almost  unknown  in  that  country,  but  at  the  present  time  it  prevails 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Thus,  in  1887  there  were  reported  387 
cases ;  in  1888,  786  cases ;  in  1889, 1,019  cases;  in  1890, 1,372  cases ; 
and  in  1892,  2,146  cases. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  at  the  present 
time  anything  like  so  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  as  swine-fever, 
but  the  foregoing  figures  regarding  its  rapid  development  in 
Denmark  are  sufficient  warning  of  what  may  happen  here  if 
measures  against  it  are  not  immediately  taken  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  For  a  long  time  past  swine  from  Denmark 
could  only  be  landed  in  Great  Britain  for  slaughter  at  the  place  of 
landing. 

Yew  Poisoning.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  conflict  of  evidence  regarding  the  poisonous  eflTecta 
of  yew  leaves,  Professor  Brown  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  some 
experiments  with  animals  of  different  species  carried  out  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  yet  throw 
much  light  on  the  matter  ;  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  poisonous  alkaloid  is  very  unequally  distributed  in 
the  leaves. 

Experiment  I. — A  full-grown  sheep  ate  in  twenty-four  hours 
14  oz.  of  the  half -dried  leaves,  and  two  days  later  it  ate  othejr 
6  oz.    No  effect  whatever  was  observable. 
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Experiment  11, — A  year-old  heifer  ate  in  twenty-four  ho\M 
2  lb.  6  oz.  of  the  half -dried  leaves  and  twigs.     No  effect. 

In  these  two  experiments  the  leaves  were  from  the  male  plant. 

Experiment  III, — Three  calves,  aged  about  seven  months,  con- 
sumed in  two  hours  3  lb.  6  oz.  of  half -dried  leaves  and  small  twigs 
from  a  female  plant.  No  effect.  Three  days  later  (October  24)  the 
same  three  calves  ate  10  oz.  in  two  hours.  No  effect  was  observable 
on  the  following  day  (the  25th),  but  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
one  of  the  calves  was  noticed  to  be  ill,  and  within  half  an  hour 
thereafter  it  died.  The  symptoms  noted  were  great  depression  and 
hurried  respiration.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  most 
intense  gastro-enteritis.  The  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth 
stomach  was  of  a  deep  crimson-lake  colour,  and  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  was  acutely  inflamed,  the  hypersemia  being  most 
mai'ked  in  the  small  intestine.  The  contents  of  both  stomach  and 
intestines  were  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  The  spleen  was  swollen 
and  soft — almost  diffluent ;  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  an 
anthrax  spleen,  save  that  the  colour  of  the  pulp  was  brighter.  The 
other  organs  showed  no  marked  deviation  from  the  normal. 

Experiment  IV, — The  two  surviving  calves  from  the  preceding 
experiment  consumed,  on  November  7,  3  lb.  of  half- dried  leaves  and 
small  twigs  from  a  female  plant.  On  the  8th  one  of  the  calves 
appeared  a  little  dull,  but  both  continued  to  eat  and  ruminate.  Oil 
November  12  the  same  two  calves  ate  4  lb.  7  oz.  of  half-dried  leaves 
and  twigs  from  a  female  plant.     No  signs  of  disturbance  followed. 

Experiment  V, — A  donkey  ate  in  twenty -four  hours  5^  oz.  of 
half -dried  leaves  from  a  female  plant.     No  effect. 

Experiment  VI, — Two  guinea-pigs  consumed  1^  oz.  of  half -dried 
leaves  from  a  female  plant  in  seventy-two  hours.     No  effect. 

This  inquiry  will  be  continued. 

J.  McFadyean, 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
January t  ld93. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
COMMITTEE, 

March,   1893. 

1.  Mr.  B.  S.  James,  of  the  Shushions  Manor,  Church  Eaton,  Staf- 
ford, sent,  on  December  2,  a  sample  of  Linseed-cake  for  analysis,  and 
this  cake,  he  stated,  had  been  "guaranteed  95  per  cent,  pure,  and  to 
contain  over  12  per  cent,  of  Linseed-oil."  The  price  was  9^.  2*.  6rf. 
per  ton  delivered  at  nearest  wharf. 

After  analysis  the  following  report  was  sent ; — 
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December  10, 1892. 

Moisture ld*44v 

Oa 12-74 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)       •  27*81    iqq.qq 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         •        •        •  31*21  ' 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8-62 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       ••«•••      0*18^ 

1  containing  nitrogen    •        «        •         •        4*45 
'  including  sand    .        .         .        .         •        1*29 

An  impure  cake  containing  a  quantity  of  rape,  with  other  weed-seeds. 
Two  tend  had  been  purchased,  the  invoice  reading  as  follows  : — 
'  2  Tons  95  per  cent.  Linseed-cakes  ...  at  9/.  2*.  6rf.— 18^.  5*.  Orf." 


8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Millyard  sent  for  analysis  on  Nov.  21,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  W.  Barneby,  of  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard,  Worcester,  a 
sample  of  Linseed-cake,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Messrs. 
Keedham  <b  Co.,  of  Worcester. 

The  following  report  was  given  by  Dr.  Voelcker  : — 

November  30, 1892. 

Moisture 13-01  \ 

Oil  .        .        .        ; 12-22 

^  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)       •    22*25  .  i  aa.(v) 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         •        .        .    86-32  '  ""r^^^^ 
Woody  fibre  (cellulose)    .        •        .        .        ,        .0  76 
'  Mineral  matter  (ash)        •••.,.      7*45^ 

>  containing  nitrogen       •        •        •        •        3*56 
'  including  sand       •        •        •        •        .        2*80 

This  cake  is  branded  "  Special,*'  I  note.  It  is,  anyhow,  a  spacially  bad 
cake,  and  verv  impure  indeM.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  cockle-seed,  rape, 
earthnut,  and  other  adulterants. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  analysis  Mr.  Millyard  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

Estate  Office,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard. 

December  1, 1892. 
"  Dbab  SiB| — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  analysis  of  cake.  I  usually 
buy  what  cake  is  used  on  the  Home  Farms  from  .  .  . ;  but  Messrs.  Need* 
ham  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  informed  me  they  could  serve  us  better.  Conse- 
quently, I  asked  for  sample  cake,  quotation  of  price  with  analyds,  and  told 
them  if  your  report  was  good  I  would  give  them  a  trial.  The  cake  I  sent 
you  was  part  of  the  sample  cake.  The  price  quoted  is  8/.  16s,  per  ton 
delifered  to  Bromyard  on  the  following  analysis : — 

Analysis  </•  •  •  Special  Linseed»cake  by**** 

Moisture .        • ,        «    12*76  v 

Oil 12-31 

^  Albuminous  compounds  ..••••    28-90 
Mucilage,  sugar,  &c.        ...«••    86-56 

Woody  fibre 7-02 

Ash •       «       •      7-86 

>  nitrogen       , 3*79 

m  ammonia    ...,••        4-60 
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.    This  ifi  a  superior  quality  of  oil-cake,  rich  in  oil  and  other  feedinfr  com- 
pounds. ,.,.*..      (Signed)  *  *  * 

I  have  wriMen  to  ask  Messrs.  Needham  k  Go.  for*  the  name  of  the 
^manufacturer,  but  I  need  hardly  say  I  shall  not  think  of  having  such 
rubbish  as  this  cake  appears  to  be.    I  find  it  true  economy  to  buy  a  good 

cake. — ^Yours  truly, W.  MiLLriRD. 

Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelckeh 

•  i  I  • 

In  reply  Dr.  Voelcker  wrote  : —    ■ 
J.  W.  Millyard,  Esq.  December  2,  1892. 

Deab  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  reply,  and  the  present  case  affords  you 
a  good  instance  of  what  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  namely,  that  it  does  not 
do  to  rely  simply  upon  ihejiyures  of  an  analysis.  In  the  present  case,Jor 
instance,  the  oil  is  not  composed  merely  of  linseed- oil,  but  is  made  up  also 
of  the  oils  from  the  foreign  seeds  mixed  with  the  linseed .  .  .  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Attgusius  Voelckeb.  ' 


8.  Mr.  R.  Phipps,  of  Buckenbill,  Bromyard,  Worcester,  aent  on 
November  23,  a  sample  of  Lin  seed- cake. 

10  cwt.  had  been  purchased  at  8^.  10«.  per  ton,  nett  cash,  from 
Messrs.  Needham  <&  Co.,  Worcester.  The  vendors  stated  it  to  be 
Iiinseed'Cake,'alth6ugh' the  invoice  subsequently  received  described 
it  merely  as  o'iZ-cake. 

Dr.  Voelcker's  .report  was  as  follows  : — 

November  30, 1892, 

Moisture  .     i 13  85. 

Oa  ..       .        .        .     ^.        .        .        .        .        .    11-79 

^  Albuminous  compounds  .(flesh-foriping  matters)        .    21*56 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         .        .        .    35*76 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8*89 

*  Mineral  matter  (ash) 8*15^ 

*  containing  nitrogen 3*45 

,..  '  indading  sand 3*40 

A  grossly  adulterated  cake.  It  contains  a  lot  of  rape,  cockle-seed,  and 
earthnut,  along  with  some  half-dozen  other  kinds  of  weed-seeds  which  I 
have  identified,  and  over  3  per  cent,  of  sand. 


1100*00 


4.  Jir.  Watson  Peck,  Jr.,  of  Beckjay  Farm,   Aston-on-CQun, 
Salop,  sent  on  Dec.  6,  a  sample  oMinseed-cake  which  he  stated  had 
been  guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  to  contain  12  per  cent  of  oil. 
The  following  report  was  given  : — 

December  19, 1892. 
Moisture     ...••.•.    20*55\ 
Oil      .        .        .        .        .       ,.       ,.       ,.        .    17-27 

*  AlbuihinoiLS  compounds  (flesh-forming  masters) . .  22*94 
Mucilage,  sugar,*  and  iigeetible  fibre  .  .  .  29*59 
Woody  fiWe  (cellulose)     * .       \        .        .        .      7*60 

•  Minefal  mitter  Jash) * .       ' .       \      ^ .       . .        .1 206- 

]  confining  niti;ogen , .       .  3*67 

'  including  sand 6*10 
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Thifl  ia  a  cake  not  only  impure  by  reason  of  admixture  of  rape,  cockle, 
and  other  weednseeds  wim  the  linseed,  but  highly  objectionable  and  riskj 
to  use  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  sand  which  it  contains. 

The  cake  was  obtained  of  a  local  dealer. 

Mr.  Peck  subsequently  wrote  that  the  vendors  had  made  him  a 
large  allowanoe  on  the  cake,  and  he  declined  to  give  any  farther 
information. 


5.  Mr.  C.  Lethbridge,  of  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  sent  on 
January  6,  1893,  a  sample  of  Linseed -ctJce. 

One  ton  of  this  had  been  purchased  at  8/.  10«.  per  ton,  the  manu- 
facturers being  Messrs.  A.  Whittet  <Se  Co.,  The  Oil  Mills,  Weybridge. 

The  invoice  described  the  cake  as,  "  Whittet*s  &  Co.,  Linseed 
Cake." 

The  following  report  was  given  : — 

January  18,  1893. 

Moisture 1065\ 

Oil 8-50 

^  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        .  ^I'l^  hIooqo 

Mudlage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         .        .        .  20-48  [ 

Woody  fibre  (ceUulosQ) 12-47 

*  Mineral  matter  (ash) 7*71^ 

'  containing  nitrogen         ....        4-99 
*  inclndlng  sand 2-91 

This  is  an  inferior  and  adulterated  cake.     It  contains  rape-eeed,  rice- 
husk  and  starchy  ingredients,  with  an  excess  of  sand. 


10000 


6.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bletcher,  of  Grove  House,  Thorne,  Doncaster,  sent 
on  November  80,  1892,  a  sample  of  Linseed-cake  taken  from  a  4 -ton 
lot  which  he  had  parchased  on  a  guarantee  of  its  being  "  95  per 
cent,  pure." 

The  following  report  was  duly  forwarded  to  him  : — 

December  7,  1892. 

Moisture 12'60\ 

Oil 11-98 

^  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)    .    29-69 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre     .        .        .    3214 

Woody  fibre  (ceUulose) 7-62 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 607'^ 

>  containing  nitrogen 4*75 

This  cake  has  decidedly  much  foreign  seeds  and  starchy  matters,  and  is 
not  pure. 

Mr.  Bletcher  subsequently  wrote  : — 

December  30, 1892. 
Dbab  Sir, — ^I  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant  with  regard  to  the 
sample  of  Linseed-cake  No.  1 C.  1  only  bought  four  tons  of  that  lot,  and  the 
VOL.  IV.  T.  S. — 13  L 
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merchant  I  bought  it  off  Is  not  the  manufacturer ;  and,  as  I  do  a  deal  of  bad- 
ness with  him  in  other  things,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  his  name.  He  allowed 
me  31,  on  the  4-ton  lot. — I  remain,  yours  truly, 

John  Ht.  Bletcheb. 


7.  Mr.  Bletcher  also  sent  later,  on  December  20,  a  further 
sample  of  Linseed-cake,  which  he  stated  he  had  bought  as  "  95  per 
cent,  pure." 

The  following  report  was  given  : — 

December  24, 1892. 

Moisture 14-20  v 

Oil 10-61 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        .  3106  ,  100-00 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         .        .        .  31*01  f 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 7-46 

2  Mineral  matter  (ash) 577' 

*  containing  nitrogen           .         .         .         .  4  97 

'  including  sand 1*24 

Not  at  aU  a  pure  cake — ^but  adulterated  with  rape-seed,  mustard-seed, 
and  cockle-seed,  as  well  as  some  cotton- husk. 

Mr.  Bletcher  declined  to  give  any  information  with  regard  to 
this  case  also. 


The  following  cases  are  given  as  examples  of  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  a  definite  guarantee  as  to  the  purity  of  feeding 
materials,  and  as  instances  of  what  a  purchaser  may  be  supplied 
with  if  he  neglect  to  provide  himself  with  such  guarantee. 

8.  Mr.  G,  I.  Stokes,  of  Bushbury  Hall,  Wolverhampton,  sent 
on  November  11a  sample  of  Oil-cake  which  he  said^he  was  about 
to  purchase  as  "  pure." 

The  following  report  was  given  him  : — 

November  19,  1S92. 
Moisture  ........    12-68\ 

Oil 12-72 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        ,    26*69 1 1  nn  nn 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre        .        .        •    82-38  f  -^^'"^ 
Woody  fibre  (cellulose)    ..,..,      0-30 
'  Mineral  matter  (ash) 7*24' 

*  containing  nitrogen           .        ,         .         ,         4-11 
'  including  sand 229 

This  is  not  pure.  Besides  a  small  excess  of  sand,  it  contains  considerable 
admixture  of  rape. 

On  receiving  this  report  Mr.  Stokes  decided  not. to  purchase. 
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9.  Mr.  J.  K.  Turnbull,  of  Billy  Hall,  Crook,  R.S.O.,  sent  for 
analysis,  on  December  6,  a  cake  on  which  the  following  report  was 
returned  : — 

December  19, 1892 

Moisture 10-56\ 

Oil 10-63 

^  Albumuious  compounds  (fiesh>forming  matters)       .    24*941  -if^ofk 
Mucilage,  sujfar,  and  digestible  fibre         .  .     87-47  f^""*^ 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 7-01 

*  Mineral  matter  (ash) 040^ 

*  containing  nitrogen           .         .         .         .         3-99 
'  including  sand 4*65 

This  is  a  very  bad  cake,  which  is  a  niixture  of  Linseed  and  different 
weed-seeds.  It  has  over  4^  per  cent,  of  sand  and  dirt,  and  is  a  cake  which  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  use. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  Turnbull  wrote  : — 

Billy  Hall,  Crook.  January  11, 1898. 

To  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker. 
Sib, — Yours  to  hand  about  Linseed-cake  sent  by  me  for  analysis.  1 
only  bought  a  small  quantity  of  it  from  a  local  dealer  without  getting  a 
proper  guarantee  with  it,  therefore  I  cannot  make  anything  out  of  this  case, 
but  I  Stiall  use  more  care  in  purchasing  cake  and  manures  for  the  future. 
— I  remain,  yours  obediently, 

J.  K.  TuBNBXrLL. 


10.  Mr.  A,  M.  Wilson,  of  East  Witton,  Middleham,  R.S.O.,  sent, 
on  December  14,  a  sample  of  Linseed-cake  for  analysis.  The  report 
given  on  it  was  as  follows  : — 

December  24, 1892. 

Moisture 1].'65\ 

OU 1113 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  mattera)        .    24*31  ^  ]^qq.qq 
Mucilage,  sugar, and  digestible  fibre         .        .        t    3704 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 7*07 

«  Mineral  matter  (ash) 8-80' 

*  containing  nitrogen        .         .        .         .         H-89 
'  including  sand 3'76 

A.  most  impure  cake,  containing  large  amounts  of  rape-seed  and  cockle- 
seed  with  oiher  weed-seeds,  besides  3f  per  cent,  of  sand.  It  is  not  a  proper 
feeding-cake  for  stock. 

On  making  inquiries  it  was  elicited  that  the  cake  was  only  sold 
as  on  cake,  but  at  9/.  per  ton. 

Only  a  small  quantity  (2  cwt.)  having  been  purchased,,  the 
vendor  agreed  not  to  charge  anything  for  it. 
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11.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  of  Chapmansford,  Whitchurch,  Hants,  sent 
on  December  21  a  sample  of  Corn-meal  which  he  said  was  sold  as 
being  screenings  from  the  crashing  of  mixed  horse  com,  the  price 
of  it  being  il.  8«.  id,  per  ton. 

Dr.Voelcker's  report  on  this  was  : — 

Janaary  18,  1893. 

Moisture 12'41v 

OU 6-53 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)       .  11'87 1  iqq.()q 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         .        .        .  46*31  f 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 4-23 

3  Mineral  matter  (ash) 10*66^ 

*  containing  nitrogen           ....  1*90 

^  including  sand 12*81 

A  material  which  I  do  not  consider,  from  the  dirt  and  impurities  with 
it,  to  be  a  fit  feeding  meal—still  leds  to  be  worth  anything  like  the  price 
you  gave  for  it. 

Four  tons  had  been  purchased,  but  without  any  guarantee  ;  Mr. 
Edwards,  however,  was  allowed  10«.  per  ton  for  the  meal,  as  not 
being  "  equal  to  sample,"  but  he  would  not  give  particulars  as  to  the 
vendor. 


•100-00 


12.  Mr.  James  Milnthorp,  of  28  South  Parade,  Doncaster,  sent 
on  January  28  a  sample  of  Rice-meal,  upon  which  the  following 
report  was  given  : — 

February  10,  1893. 

Moisture 10*14^ 

Oil 1*89 

'  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        .      9*19 

Starch,  digestible  flbre,  &c 41*81 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8*23 

«  Mmeral  matter  (ash) 28*74^ 

'  containing  nitrogen  .        .  1*47 

'  including  sand  .....         10*01 

The  sample  also  contains  sulphate  of  lime  17*15 

This  is  a  meal  grossly  adulterated  with  sand  and  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum),  and  is  not  a  fit  feeding  material. 

Seven  tons  of  this  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Milnthorp  subject  to 
his  being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  analysis.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  Mr.  Milnthorp  refused  to  take  delivery  of  the  meal, 
which  was  accordingly  returned  to  Hull,  from  whence  it  had 
come. 
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18.  Mr.  F.  S.  Stanley,  of  Montague  Street,  Borough,  London, 
S.E.,  sent  on  January  31,  1893,  a  sample  of  Oil-cake,  which  he  had 
purchased  without  any  guarantee. 

In  forwarding  the  sample  Mr.  Stanley  wrote  : — 

January  31, 1893. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Please  analyse  the  cake,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possihle. 
From  what  I  can  see,  there  is  a  lot  of  sand  in  it.  I  have  bad  a  sheep  die 
suddenly,  and  found  a  lot  of  sand  in  the  fourth  stomach. — Yours  truly, 

F.  S.  Staklbt. 

The  following  report  was  given  : — 

February  9,  1893. 

Moisture 14*S5\ 

Oil  ..........        .  816 

>  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  m niters)        .  26'61 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre  .        .  85*18 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8-10 

3  Mineral  matter  (ash) 8*80^ 

*  containing  nitrogen           ....         4-08 
'  Including  sand 3*85 

A  bad  cake,  having  a  bitter  taste  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  rape- 
seed,  besides  which  occur  cockle-seed,  spurrey,  mustard  and  numerous  other 
weed-seeds.  Lastly,  it  has  close  on  4  per  cent,  of  sand,  which  is  highly 
objectionable. 

This  case  was  settled  by  the  vendors  replacing  the  purchase  by 
"  95  per  cent,  guaranteed  "  cake,  this  being  charged  at  the  reduced 
price  of  71,  be.  per  ton  only,  delivered, 

February  28,  1893.  R.  A.  Wabbbn, 

Chairmcm. 
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IftoteSt  Communications^  anb 
IRevlews. 

OIL-ENGINES  IN   RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Although  liquid  fuel  has  been  employed  during  the  last  twenty  years 
for  the  production  of  mechanical  energy,  it  is  only  lately  that  its  use 
for  this  purpose  has  been  sufficiently  successful  to  justify  the 
question,  May  a  farmer  use  an  oil-engine  ? 

Meanwhile,  certain  preliminary  considerations  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  choice  of  such  an  engine  beset  this  inquiry,  and  must 
be  disposed  of  before  it  can  be  usefully  answered. 

Liquid  fuel  has  been  employed  in  the  past  in  four  different  ways. 

1.  It  has  been  burned  as,  and  instead  of,  coal,  by  means  of  suit- 
able spray-making  de^'ices,  in  the  furnace  of  an  ordinary  steam> ' 
boiler. 

2.  In  one  or  other  of  its  more  volatile  forms,  such  as  naphtha  or 
benzoline,  it  has  formed  the  fuel  of  a  boiler,  itself  containing  naph- 
tha or  benzoline,  whose  vapour  takes  the  place  of  steam  in  the 
motor. 

3.  It  has  been  evaporated  at  low  temperatures,  and  the  resultiug 
vapour,  mixed  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  air,  exploded  in  the 
cylinder,  as  in  the  gas  engine. 

4.  It  has  been  gasified  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  resulting 
gas,  mixed  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  air,  exploded  in  the  cylinder 
as  in  the  former  case. 

These  plans  are  all  defective,  for  various  reasons.  Method  No.  1 
is  costly ;  for,  although  experiment  has  proved  that  a  pound  of  oil 
burned,  in  the  best  way,  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam-boiler  will  evapo- 
rate some  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  water  than  the  same  quantity 
of  Welsh  coal,  the  oil  costs  four  times  as  much  as  the  coal,  weight 
for  weight. 

Method  No.  2  is  dangerous ;  for  only  the  volatile  mineral  oils, 
such  as  naphtha  or  benzoline,  whose  vapour  ignites  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures,  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  addition, 
these  "  spirits  "  (rather  than  oils)  are  not  easily  procurable  in  the 
country,  are  dangerous  to  handle  or  store,  and  are  regarded  with 
profound  dislike  by  both  railway  and  insurance  companies. 

Methods  Nos.  3  and  4  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  petroleum  of  commerce  is  not  a  simple  body. 
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Imt  a  compound  of  various  bodies  which  boil  at  temperatures  differ- 
ing from  each  other  by  many  degrees.  When,  therefore,  petroleum 
is  evaporated  (as  in  the  case  of  method  No.  3)  by  moderate  heat,  first, 
its  more,  and,  afterwards,  its  less  volatile  constituents  are  successively 
vaporiscKl,  until  there  remains  a  very  considerable  residue  which  is 
so  difficult  to  evaporate  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  mineral  oil  is  gasified  by  great  heat  (as 
in  method  No.  4),  a  quantity  of  tarry  matters  are  produced  which, 
passing  into  the  motor  with  the  gas,  become  deposited  in  the 
cylinder  and  its  passages  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  engine. 

Some  one  or  other  of  the  difficulties  here  enumerated  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  oil-engine  until  Et^ve  conceived  the  idea 
of  first  spraying,  and  then  evaporating,  the  complex  compound  called 


An  On/-ExoDfE. 

A,  oil  tank.  B,  fly-wheeL  L,  governor. 

B,  lever  of   hand  pomp  for       P,  top  valve  of  cylinder.  O,  vaporizer. 

■Urting.  G,  battery.  P,  air-pump. 

C,  oock  lever.  K,  tappet  lever  attaclicd  to 
*  D,  cylinder.  lower  valve  of  cylinder. 

petroleum,  a  plan  which  has  been  successfully  reduced  to  practice  in 
this  country  by  Messrs.  Priestman  Brothers,  of  Hull.  Only  the 
"  safe  "  oil,  which,  being  everywhere  used  for  lighting,  is  everywhere 
procurable,  is  employed.  This,  flowing  from  a  suitable  tank,  is  first 
converted  into  the  finest  possible  spray  by  its  passage,  under  pres- 
sure, through  a  suitable  nozzle,  or  spray- maker.  In  this  finely 
divided  condition,  it  enters  a  heated  chamber,  where  the  oil-spray  is 
vaporised,  and  whence  it  passes  to  the  motor,  becoming  mixed,  on 
its  way,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  air,  the  compound  being  finally 
exploded  in  the  cylinder,  as  in  a  gas-engine.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion leave  the  cylinder  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
haust is  utilised  to  maintain  the  required  heat  in  the  vaporising 
chamber. 

Under  this  system,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  whole  of 
the  .<41-spray  becomes  vaporised  before  explosion,  or  not  ]  for  its 
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particles  are  so  minute  that  they  are  burnt  in  the  cylinder  as  easily 
as  the  true  oil-vapour,  and  the  difficulties  inherent,  whether  in 
vaporisation  or  gasification  of  the  oil  in  bulk,  are  avoided.  Thus 
the  Eteve-Priestnian  engine  makes  use  of  all  the  hydro-carbon 
supplied  to  it  without  residual  waste,  and  without  the  production 
of  tar  ',  independent  testimony  of  the  most  reliable  kind  being  at 
hand  to  prove  that  the  cylinder,  valve  chamber,  and  passages  of 
this  engine  remain  perfectly  clean  after  a  period  of  use  which  may  be 
measured  by  several  millions  of  revolutions.  Such,  then,  being  its 
present  state  of  development,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  general  suitability  of  the  oil-engine  for 
use  on  the  farm. 

A  farmer's  engine  should  be  an  appliance 

1 .  Economical  of  fuel. 

2.  Light  in  weight,  relatively  to  power  developed. 

3.  Using  fuel  procurable  everywhere,  easy  of  transport,  and 

safe  to  store! 

4.  Requiring  little  skilled  attention. 

5.  Safe  to  use  in  the  rick-yard. 

1.  Economy  of  Fuel, — The  Et^ve-Priestman  engine  was  first 
shown  at  the  Nottingham  Meeting  in  1888,  where  Dr.  Anderson 
found  that  it  gave  one  brake  horse -power  for  a  consumption  of  1|  lb. 
of  petroleum  per  hour.  A  "  portable  "  form  of  the  same  engine  was 
shown  at  Windsor  in  1889,  which  on  trial  gave  one  brake  horse- 
power for  l^  lb.  of  oil  burnt  in  an  hour.  At  the  Plymouth  trials 
of  1890  a  Priestman  engine  gave  a  duty  of  one  brake  horse-power 
for  a  consumption  of  1^  lb.  of  oil  per  hour,  while,  still  more  recently, 
a  similar  oil-engine  has  given  a  brake  horse-power  for  rather  less 
than  1  lb.  of  oil  consumed  per  hour.  i^l 

The  trials  of  1890,  which  lasted  a  week,  were  very  carefully  made 
by  Professor  Unwin  (Journal,  Vol.  I.,  3rd  Series,  1890,  p.  596),  to 
whose  interest  in  the  oil-engine,  first  aroused  at  Plymouth — ^where, 
together  with  the  writer,'  he  acted  as  judge  of  "  Small  Motors  " — 
we  owe  most  of  what  we  now  know  of  oil-engines. 

Speaking  generally,  tho^price  of  oil  may  be  taken  as  ^d,  per  lb., 
at  which  rate  the  cost  of  a  brake  horse-power  would  be  also  one 
halfpenny  per  hour.  The  cost  of  a  brake  horse-power  delivered  by 
small  non-condensing  engines,  such  as  are  supplied  to  farmers,  is 
never  less,  and  often  very  much  more,  than  |c?.  per  hour,  while  the 
best  large  condensing  steam-engines  in  existence  do  not  give  a  brake 
horse-power  for  less  than  one-third  of  a  penny  per  hour.  In  other 
words,  a  saving  of  at  least  one-third  in  the  cost  of  fuel  may  be 
expected  to  follow  from  the  use  of  the  oil-engine  as  against  the 
farmer's  steam-engine. 

2.  Lightness  relcttivdy  to  Power. — The  oil-engine  above  alluded 
to  as  under  trial  by  Professor  Unwin  for  a  week,  at  Plymouth,  was 
one  of  5  horse  nominal  power,  developing  7|  horse-power  on  the 
brake,  and  weighed  36  cwt.,  including  a  fly-wheel  of  10  cwt. 

3.  ProouraMlity,  dtc,y  of  Fvsl, — Thanks  to  the  universieJ  nae  of 
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the  petroleuin  lamp,  such  oils  as  are  required  by  the  Et^ve-Priestman 
engine  are  now  readily  procurable,  evjan  in  the  most  remote  viUages, 
and  are,  as  is  well  known,  perfectly  safe  for  transport,  while  they 
load  better  than  coal  for  the  road,  and  are  more  snusly  stored. 

4.  Skilled  Attention. — ^The  oil-engine  requires  no  driver  or  stoker. 
It  may  be  set  to  work,  and  then  locked  up,  or  otherwise  left 
to  its  own  devices,  and  it  will  continue,  up  to  the  limit  of  its  power, 
to  develop  such  varying  energy  as  may  be  required  of  it  without 
any  attention  beyond  oiling.  Only  skill  enough  to  follow  a  few 
plain  printed  directions,  for  the  occasional  renewal  of  the  simple 
voltaic  battery  which  effects  the  explosion  of  the  mixed  gases  in  the 
cylinder,  is  required. 

5.  Safety  in  Use  in  the  Rich-yard. — The  exhaust  of  the  oil-engine, 
not  being  in  connection  with  any  furnace,  requires  no  cage  on  the 
chimney-top,  and  cannot  throw  sparks  into  the  air.  There  is  no 
firebox,  and  no  fire  to  be  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  There 
is  no  boiler-pressure,  and  no  safety-valve,  and  there  is  no  possibility, 
in  cold  weather,  of  a  feed-pipe  being  burst  by  residual  water.  A 
match  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  start,  and  no  time  is  lost  over 
"  getting  up  steam." 

It  seems  •  now,  indeed,  worth  the  farmer's  while  to  consider 
the  question  of  oil  against  coal,  always  taking  care,  when  choosing 
an  oil-motor,  to  avoid  such  engines  as  may  be  chargeable  with 
either  of  the  defects  described,  against  which  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  note  to  warn  those  who  may  already  be  looking  into 
this  matter. 

Dan  Pidoeon. 


SHEEP   WASHING. 

Why  do  British  farmers  wash  their  sheep  ?  Is  it  to  benefit .  the 
animal,  or  is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  wool  ?  If  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sheep,  and  they  are  improved  by  the  operation,  why  not  give  all 
animals  on  the  farm  an  annual  tubbing  ?  If  it  is  on  account  of  the 
wool,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  farmers  are  incurring  an  annual 
expenditure  and  giving  themselves  needless  trouble,  which  in  these 
bad  times  might  be  avoided. 

Up  to  within  a  very  recent  period  I  grant  that  most  manufac- 
turers could  only  use  wool  that  had  been  washed  by  the  farmer,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  English  woollen  in- 
dustry, in  the  year  1333,  in  the  country  town  of  Kendal,  from  which 
I  write,  up  to  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  it  was  essential  for  the 
sale  of  the  wool  that  it  should  be  well  washed  on  the  sheep's  back, 
as  the  bulk  of  it  was  spun  and  manufactured  in  this  state,  the  manu- 
facturer in  those  days  not  being  equipped  with  machinery  to  wash 
and  dry  the  fleece. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  combing 
machine,  and  also  of  improved  spinning  and  washing  machinery,  a 
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gradual  change  has  taken  place,  and  now,  however  well  the  farmer 
washes  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  comber  and  spinner  have  to 
scour  it  again  before  they  can  spin  and  manufacture  it.  It  is  im- 
material to  the  top-maker  and  spinner  whether  they  buy  the  wool, 
washed  or  in  the  grease,  but  most  of  them  buy  it  to-day  in  the  un- 
washed state. 

Last  year  there  was  imported  into  this  country  from  our  colonies 
and  from  foreign  countries  763,000,000  lb.  of  wool,  representing  the 
produce  of  nearly  200,000,000  sheep.  Of  this  quantity  not  more 
tlian  5  per  cent,  would  be  clipped  in  the  washed  state ;  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  farmers  abroad  do  not  think  it  advantageous  to 
wash  their  sheep.  Even  in  our  great  wool-growing  colonies  of  Aus-/ 
tralasia  and  South  Africa  a  very  decided  change  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years.     Thus,  of  the  sheep  of  these  colonies  : — 

In  the  year  1869  about  30  per  cent,  were  shorn  unwashed. 
„         1879     „     46       „  „  „ 

„  loo/       „      oO        „  „  „ 

>f         16^2      „     98       „  „  „ 

In  the  wool-growing  countries  of  Russia,  South  America,  North 
America,  Persia,  and  India  all  the  sheep  are  shorn  in  the  unwashed 
state. 

The  important  point  for  the  British  farmer  to  consider  is  the 
question  of  pay,  or  result.  Does  it  pay  him  better  to  have  his  wool 
sold  washed  or  greasy?  Can  he  find  as  ready  a  market  for  his* 
greasy  wool  ?  The  obvious  answer  would  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  where  flockmasters  do  not  wash  their 
sheep,  but  still  find  a  ready  market  for  their  clips.  My  experience, 
as  a  wool  salesman  and  broker  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is 
that  the  unwashed  British  wool  finds  a  readier  market  to-day  than 
the  washed  wool.  I  have  before  me  the  views  of  several  North- 
country  farmers  who  have  carefully  tested  the  matter,  and  in  every 
case  except  one  the  result  to  the  grower  has  been  advantageous. 

The  one  exceptional  case  was  that  of  the  Kev.  H.  Fox,  of  St. 
Bees,  who  wrote  in  1889  : — 

There  was  much  controversy  last  year  about  wool,  whether  it  should  be 
washed  or  not. 

It  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  wash  my  sheep  owing  to  the  pollution 
of  the  stream  in  which  1  have  been  accustomed  to  wash  them  by  the  influx 
of  water  firom  some  newly  opened  iron  mines,  so  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fleeces— about  twenty — ^which  were  washed  in  a  tub,  my  wool  was  sent 
to  your  place  to  be  sold  unwashed. 

I  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  result  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  local 
papers,  giving  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  strongly  advising  farmers  to 
wash  their  sheep  before  shearing  them.  I  send  vou  the  account,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  a  small  quantity  of  wool  fetched  lOld,  per  lb.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  washed  wool. 

It  is  described  as  prime  hog,  but  much  of  it  was  from  the  backs  of  the 
same  description  of  sheep  as  the  bulk  of  my  flock.  The  unwashed  wool  was 
very  clean,  there  was  no  dirt  in  it  except  the  sap,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
weight  of  the  sap  compensated  me  for  the  lower  price  it  fetched,  some  of  it 
only  7^  per  lb. 
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Though  I  did  not  see  the  correspondence  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fox, 
I  referred,  on  receipt  of  his  letter,  to  my  remarks  and  valuations 
made  at  the  time  in  my  catalogue.  I  find  that  I  valued  the  washed 
wool  at  lOd,  per  lb.,  describing  it  as  clean,  and  shrinkage  about  15  per- 
cent. His  unwashed  I  described  as  good  but  sappy,  valued  it  at 
7^d.  per  lb.,  and  estimated  the  shrinkage  at  about  40  per  cent.  So 
that  if  the  twenty  fleeces  washed  had  been  weighed  against  twenty 
fleeces  tmwashed  I  think  the  financial  results  would  have  been 
approximately  equal.  . 

Against  the  preceding  I  will  quote  the  case  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Howgill  Castle,  who  says  : — 

In  1887  I  tested  the  difference  in  weight  and  price  between  washing  and 
not  washing  both  blackfaced  and  grejfoced  sheep. 

I  have  unfortunately  lost  the  paper  I  had  taem  marked  upon,  but  the 
blackfaced  sheep  made  2|rf.  and  the  grejfaced  2^d,  per  head  more  unwashed, 
so  we  have  never  washed  any  sheep  since. 

I  consider  it  a  great  advantage  not  requiring  to  wash,  especially  to  owners 
of  fell  stock,  as  afirer  washing  3iey  require  to  be  shepherded  on  the  fell,  or 
let  go,  and  asain  gathered  when  dry  to  clip. 

The  blackfaced  sheep  that  I  made  the  trial  of,  both  washed  and  un- 
washed, got  half  a  gill  of  oil  apiece  when  dipping  in  the  previous  back-end, 
but  no  salving. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  one  of  gi-eat  importance,  and  I 
have  already  briefly  referred  to  it. 

Do  tlie  top-makers,  spinners,  &c.,  the  consumers  of  our  English 
wool,  prefer  to  buy  and  use  it  in  the  unwashed  state  ?  I  have  made^ 
careful  inquiries  of  some  of  the  largest  consumers  of-  English  wool, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  strongly  in  favour  of  buying  the  wool 
in  the  unwashed  condition,  provided  the  dirty  breech-locks  are  taken 
off  the  fleece  before  it  is  rolled  up  after  clipping,  and  that  no  other 
dirty  locks  are  rolled  up  inside  the  fleece,  as  these  discolour  the  good 
wool.  Farmers  must  remember  that  all  wool,  whether  clipped  in 
the  ttMMhed  or  in  the  greasy  state,  before  it  can  be  combed,  spun  and 
manufactured,  must  be  well  scoured  by  soap  and  hot  water ;  and 
the  scouring  machines  in  all  factories  are  a  very  important  and  ex-> 
pensive  plant.  The  wool  buyer  for  a  manufacturer,  in  valuing  and 
purchasing  wool,  has  to  estimate  what  the  wool  will  cost  clean-scoured. 
Flockmasters  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  if  they 
do  not  wash  their  wool  they  will  get  as  much  for  it  per  pound  as^ 
they  will  if  it  is  washed.  Take,  for  example,  an  ordinary  washed 
half-bred  hog  fleece,  such  as  will  lose  in  scouring  15  to  20  per  cent. 
In  this  state  it  is  worth  about  lOd,  per  lb.  We  will  say  it  loses  20. 
per  cent.  :  this  will  cost  clean-scoured  about  12^</.  per  lb.  If  the 
same  wool  is  unwashed  it  will  lose  about  40  per  cent.  The  buyer 
would  then  require  to  purchase  it  at  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 
washed  wool,  viz.,  at  8^.  per  lb.,  and  at  this  it  would  come  out  clean- 
scoured  about  the  same  price.  Briefly  stated,  a  farmer  will  be  as 
much  in  pocket  by  selling,  say,  a  mixed  clip  unwashed  at  7d,  per  lb. 
as  he  would  be  by  selling  the  same  clip  washed  at  2d,  per  lb. 

There  is  no  doubt  wool  loses  colour  if  kept  too  long,  either  in^ 
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the  greasy  or  in  the  washed  state.  I  do  DOt  think  that,  on  this 
point,  there  is  much  to  choose  between  them.  But  why  should 
farmers  and  dealers  keep  and  hoard  up  wool  ?  It  is  made  to  use, 
and  not  to  keep  for  moth  and  rust  to  corrupt. 

I  may  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Kendal 
Farmers'  Club  a  dozen  years  ago  : — 

"  In  my  remarks  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  speak  from  a 
wool  point  of  view,  and  also  with  the  object  of  helping  forward 
Lady  Bective's  movement. 

"  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  if  you  want  to  aid  this  move- 
ment, and  to  see  the  woollen  industry  flourish  in  our  land,  is  to  sell 
your  wool  every  year.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  commence  to  clip 
your  sheep  until  the  previous  year's  clip  is  sold,  and  turned  into 
money.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question. 
You  know  wool  is  always  good  to  sell  at  a  market  price,  especially 
in  the  season.  You  know  there  are  in  this  neighbourhood  plenty  of 
facilities  for  selling  wool.  In  Kendal  alone  there  are  about  a  dozen 
firms,  all  wool  buyers  at  clip  time,  and  in  the  case  of  my  own  firm 
we  have  monthly  sales  whereby  we  put  i&rmen  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  spinners  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  Let  us  think  of  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from 
your  adopting  the  policy  of  selling  your  wool  every  year. 

"  1st. — ^If  you  sell  it,  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  manufacturer 
and  spinner,  who  will  use  it  in  manufacturing  something  useful. 
If  not  intended  for  ladies'  dress  goods,  it  will  be  utilised  in  other 
materials,  such  as  carpets,  tweeds,  knitting  yams,  curtains,  furniture 
cloths^  braids,  and  other  articleit  which  take  up  an  enormous  queui- 
tity  of  wool. 

"  2nd. — Your  selling  wool  to  be  manufactured  will  be  giving  em- 
ployment to  all  the  hands  required  to  make  these  goods. 

"  3rd. — If  you  sell  your  wool  at  low  prices  you  will  find  the 
benefit  in  buying  low-priced  clothing. 

"  4th. — By  adopting  a  policy  of  selling  your  wool  every  year, 
you  will  keep  prices  more  uniform,  and  we  should  not  have  so  many 
fluctuations. 

"  My  experience  is,  that  the  farmer  who  sells  his  wool  every  year 
is  the  man  who  does  best  in  the  long  run.  Many  a  farmer  says  he 
cannot  aflbrd  to  take  the  price  he  may  have  had  offered,  and  yet  he 
wants  to  sell  his  wool.  Cannot  aflbrd  !  Why,  that  man  is  the  very 
man  who  can  afford  to  sell  it ;  the  very  fact  that  he  can  afford  to 
keep  it  shows  he  is  not  wanting  money,  but  that  he  has  himself 
turned  speculator." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
a  great  change  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  question  of  sheep  wash- 
ing. Ten  years  ago  we  had  27^  million  sheep  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  which  about  3  million  would  be  clipped  in  the  unwashed 
state.  Last  year  (1892)  we  had  33^  million  sheep,  and  of  these 
fully  10  million  would  be  clipped  in  the  greasy  state,  clearly  show- 
ing that  the  practice  of  washing  sheep  is  gradually  being  aban* 
doned. 
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In  Scotland  a  rapid  change  of  opinion  is  taking  place.'  In 
analysing  the  catalogues  of  wool  sold  by  auction  at  the  Scotch  sales, 
in  the  year  1862, 1  find  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  wool  offered 
was  unwashed.  In  1892,  on  the  other  hand,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wool  catalogued  was  in  the  grease.  In  the  case  of  the  sales  of  my 
own  firm  a  similar  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
years. 

I  am  aware  that  many  farmers  hold  strongly  to  the  belief  that 
sheep  benefit  by  being  washed  once  a  year.  On  this  point  I  am 
not  qualified  to  give  or  express  an  opinion,  but  if  this  is  the  case, 
why  not  wash  them  after  they  are  clipped  1  They  will  wash  much 
more  easily,  and  the  animal  will  be  better  cleansed  in  a  short  coat 
of  wool  than  in  a  long  one. 

Much  of  the  so-called  sheep  washing  to-day  is  a  complete  farce  ; 
I  have  seen  many  sheep  washings  where  the  sheep  are  just  pitched 
into  a  ^*  dub  "  or  stream  and  thrown  out  again.  A  good  shower  of 
rain  would  be  more  effective  for  wool-washing  purposes. 

If  by  not  washing  sheep  the  flockmaster  can  get  an  average  of 
3d.  per  fleece  more  for  his  wool,  farmers'  interests  in  this  country 
would  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  per 
annum,  besides  the  saving  of  time  now  lost  in  washing.  Three  years 
ago  I  read  a  paper,  on  the  question  of  sheep  washing,  before  the 
Penrith  Farmers'  Club,  and  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  close  this 
brief  communication  with  the  concluding  remarks  which  I  then 
used  : — 

"  I  have  been  asked  very  often  by  farmers  what  I  would  recom- 
mend them  to  do,  and  I  say  candidly,  with  my  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  that  if  I  was  a  farmer  with  clean  grass  land  I  would 
— speaking  from  the  wool  point  of  view — never  wash  a  sheep  again. 
My  experience  as  a  salesman  is  that  unwashed  wool  to-day  meets 
with  better  competition  than  washed  wool.  But  in  all  these  matters 
it  is  weir  to  be  cautious  and  careful,  and  to  those  who  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  question  I  would  say  :  If  you  have  a  fair- 
sized  flock  of  sheep,  wash  one-half  of  the  sheep  well,  and  leave  the 
other  half  unwashed,  and  you  will  be  then  able  to  judge  for  your- 
selves which  is  the  better  policy  to  adojpt  for  the  future.  In  any 
case,  whether  you  clip  your  sheep  washed  or  unwashed,  see  that  the 
fleece  is  well  got  up.  In  all  cases  improve  the  breed  as  much  as 
possible. 

''  To  the  fell  farmers  I  would  say  there  is  still  room  for  great 
improvement  in  the  blackfaced  breeds.  Abolish  the  use  of  salve, 
and  do  not  mix  your  dip  with  bad  oil  or  tar,  or  anything  that  dis- 
colours and  stains  the  wool.  Do  not  wrap  locks  inside  your  fleeces 
before  rolling  up.  All  fribs  and  dirty  pieces  must  be  taken  from  the 
fleece  and  kept  separate,  as  they  stain  and  injure  the  wool  if  rolled 
up  with  the  fleece.  Also  avoid  the  large  tar  mark.  Cannot  you  mark 
your  sheep  on  the  ear  or  on  the  face  ?  Careful  attention  to  these 
detfuls  will  give  you  a  better  market  for  your  wool,  though  I  need  not 
preach  a  sermon  to  you  on  these  points,  because  many  of  the  clips 
in  your  neighbourhood  are  sent  to  the  market  in  first-class  condition. 
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'*  But  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  when  the  good  and  cheap 
land  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  South  America,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  is  brought  into  direct  rivalry  with  your 
farms  by  means  of  large,  quick,  and  powerful  steamships,  which 
convey  the  produce  of  these  countries  to  our  great  seaports  almost 
asl  cheaply  as  your  products  can  be  conveyed  from  here  to  York- 
shire and  London,  it  behoves  farmers  and  wool-growers  to  be  on 
their  mettle,  and  to  see  that  their  products  are  turned  out  in  first- 
class  condition,  so  that  they  will  find  as  ready  a  market  as  those  of 
their  colonial  brethren." 

J.  E.  Hargreaves. 


THE   PHOSPHATES   OF  MILK. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  chemistry  of  dairy  products, 
M.  Duclaux,  discusses  the  above  subject  in  the  volume  for  1892  of  the 
Annales  de  VInsiitut  Pasteur,  The  importance  in  nutrition  of  the 
mineral  matter  of  milk  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  from  this  portion 
that  the  osseous  or  bony  system  of  the  young  animal  is  produced. 
Duclaux,  in  alluding  to  this  importance,  mentions  the  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  Bunge  by  chemical  analysis,  that  the  mineral  matter  of 
a  puppy,  incinerated  entire,  has  almost  the  same  composition  as  that 
of  the  milk  of  the  bitch. 

The  minerals  of  milk  are  also  known  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  thejproperties  of  the  casein,  its  coagulation,  digestibility, 
texture,  <S:c.  Hammersten's  theory  in  connection  with  t£is  matter, 
alluded  to  in  the  article  on  the  Fermentations  of  Milk,  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (Vol.  III.,  3rd  Series,  Part  IV.,  1892, 
pp.  796-808),  is  that  casein,  under  the  influence  of  rennet,  is  resolved 
into  two  albuminoids,  one  of  which,  present  in  the  greater  quantity, 
is  insoluble  in  such  a  solution  of  phospate  of  lime  as  milk  is  assumed 
to  be,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  as  "  curd  ; "  the  other,  present 
only  in  small  quantity,  remains  in  solution  as  the  albuminoid  of  whey. 
The  view  of  MM.  Arthur  and  Pag^s  is  similar,  except  that  they 
suppose  the  lime  compounds  to  take  an  active  part  in  precipitating 
the  casein  ^called  by  them  "  caseinogen  "),  by  combining  therewith 
to  form  insoluble  or  precipitated  casein  or  curd. 

The  facts  published  by  M.  Duclaux  in  1883  are  in  opposition  to 
the  above  views.  He  finds  that  when  milk  coagulated  by  rennet 
is  filtered  through  biscuit-porcelain,  the  clear  liquid  which  passes 
through  contains  no  greater  amount  of  soluble  albuminoid  than  the 
clear  liquid  of  fresh  milk  after  similar  filtration,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  no  soluble  albuminoid  is  formed  during  the  curdling 
process.  Further,  he  denies  that  phosphate  of  lime  takes  any 
active  part  in  the  curdling.  The  particles  of  this  salt  are,  according 
to  him,  not  in  solution  at  all,  but  in  simple  suspension  in  the  milk, 
from  which  they  may  be  separated  by  settlement.  They  are  thus 
carried  down  by  the  precipitated  curd  by  mechanical  entanglement, 
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tjOidy  altBough  always  found  in  the  ash  of  curd  in  pretty  constant  pro- 
portion, do  not  enter  into  its  proper  composition  at  all.  M.  Duclaux 
has  made  new  determinations  of  the  matters  which  milk  holds  in 
suspension  as  distinct  from  solution,  by  exact  analyses  of  the  entire 
•milk,  and  of  the  clear  portion  which  passes  through  a  Chamberland 
biscuit-filter.  This  filtration  must  be  conducted  with  precautions, 
•since  even  when  pressure  is  employed  it  takes  twenty-four  hours  to 
pass  100  cubic  centimetres  ^  of  milk  through  such  a  filter,  and  during 
this  time  acidity  develops  and  increases  under  ordinary  circumstBUces, 
and  so  more  and  more  phosphate  of  lime  passes  into  solution.  To 
prevent  this  the  milk  is  either  sterilised  before  filtration,  or  is  cooled 
by  ice ;  the  filter  itself  and  the  receiving  vessel  are  carefully  steri- 
lised previous  to  use  by  being  passed  through  a  flame. 

The  ingredients  of  milk  in  suspension  consist  of  the  fat,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  casein,  and  nearly  half  of  the  minerals.  The  present 
paper  is  restricted  to  an  investigation  of  the  minerals  only,  with 
especial  regard  to  the  state  of  combination  of  the  phosphates. 

The  analytical  methods  adopted  by  Duclaux  for  the  determination 
of  the  proximate  ingredients  of  the  ash  are  detailed  in  the  paper, 
but  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  results  only,  which  are  of 
considerable  interest,  need  be  quoted. 

C0MPO8ITI0K  OP  THE  Ash  op  100  Cubic  Centimetres^  op  Milk. 


Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 

Magnesia 

Lime     .... 

Phoephoric  acid     . 

Not  estimated        •        9 


Eotlre  milk. 
Orammes 

.  0-005 

.  0017 

.  0178 

.  0-213 

,  0-339 

0-762 


nitextsd  milk. 
Grammes  • 

0-002 
0011 
0051 
0088 
0-302 


0-454 


Minerals  in 
suspension 

(difference). 
Grammes 

0003 
0000 
0127 
0126 
0-037 

0-298 


The  nature  of  the  phosphates  in  suspension  is  hardly  open  to 
doubt ;  they  may  be  arranged  thus  : — 

Grammes 
Phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina  .        «        .        .        .    0*006 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  (tribasic)        .        .        ,  '^  '*'• " 


lime 


0013 
0-236 

0-254 


When  the  ingredients  are  combined  thus,  there  is  still  an  excess 
of  0-007  grammes  only  of  phosphoric  acid  not  combined  with  lime, 
magnesia,  or  oxide  of  iron.     This  slight  excess  doubtlesa  represents 

*  A  hnndred  cubic  centimetres  (about  I  pint)  is  the  quantity  actually  used 
by  Duclaux  for  the  filtratioo.  The  results  may  be  read  in  English  stacdaids 
as  graiss  of  the  various  isgredients  found  in  100  grain- measures  of  milk,  or, 
as  milk  is  slightly  heavier  than  T^ater,  grains  per  103  grains  of  milk.  Ihey 
are  thus  practically,  but  not  exactly,  equivalent  to ^ercenUgeM, 
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a  small  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  of  soda  or  potash  mechanically 
retained  by  the  layer  of  suspended  casein  which  coats  the  surface  of 
the  filter.  Even  if  it  were  all  supposed  to  represent  phosphorus 
chemically  combined  with  the  casein,  it  would  amount  to  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  phosphorus  present  in  casein,  as  given  by  Hammersten  in 
his  TraiU  de  Chimie  Physiohgique,  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  phosphorus  found  by  all  analysts  in  the 
purest  preparations  of  precipitated  casein  really  belongs  to  phos- 
phate of  lime  entangled  in  the  precipitate,  and  forms  no  part  of  the 
chemical  molecule  of  casein. 

Passing  to  the  minerals  in  solution,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
include  sensible  quantities  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  ;  hence 
some  phosphate  of  lime  must  exist  in  true  solution  in  milk.  The 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  nearly  double  that  required  to  form 
the  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  as  the  ash  of  the  filtered  milk 
is  alkaline^  instead  of  cbdd,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  mixture  of 
monocalcic  and  bicalcic  phosphates  is  present  in  the  solution.  In 
all  probability,  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  due  to  trisodium  phos- 
phate, and,  adopting  this  view,  three-fourths  of  the  saline  ingredients 
of  the  filtered  milk  are  thus  accounted  for  : — 

Gnuniues 

Phosphate  of  lime  (tribasic) 0-107 

.  „  soda        „  0104 

Common  salt 0'140 


0-361 


According  to  this  view,  milk  would  contain  in  solution  over  one 
part  in  a  thousand  of  the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda,  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  render  its  reaction  perceptibly  alkaline  to  litmus,  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  is  slightly  acid  ;  moreover,  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  is  an 
insolicble  salt  in  the  proportion  represented*  ^hese  objections  are 
met  by  the  discovery  of  Soxhlet,  that  milk  contains  citric  acid  in 
quantity  reaching  nearly  one  part  per  thousand.  It  is  evidently 
this  citric  acid  which  is  combined  with  the  excess  of  soda  in  the 
fresh  milk  to  form  sodium  citrate,  and  this,  in  common  with  the  other 
alkaline  citrates,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  tribasic  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  fresh  milk  will  then  be  the 
ordinary  neutral  bibasic  phosphate,  and  on  calcination  this  will 
combine  with  the  soda  set  free  by  the  burning  off  of  the  citric  acid 
to  form  the  alkaline  trisodium  phosphate  found  in  the  ajsh. 

The  analyses  of  other  milks  cited  by  M.  Duclaux  give  similar 
results.  It  appears  that  phosphatised  milk,  or  milk  supposed  to  be 
enriched  beyond  the  normal  proportion  in  phosphates,  is  advertised 
on  the  Continent  at  a  high  price  ;  this  is  claimed  to  be  natural  milk, 
the  enrichment  being  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  an  addition 
of  phosphates  to  the  food  given  to  the  cows.  The  author's  analyses 
show  that  in  three  cases  examined  these  milks  were  no  richer  in 
phosphates  than  ordinary  milk,  so  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of 
phosphates  can  be  produced  by  this  means.     On  the  other  hand 
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should  a  soluble  phosphate,  like  phosphate  of  soda,  or  an  insoluble 
one,  like  powdered  phosphate  of  lime,  be  introduced  into  mOk  after 
milking,  such  an  admixture  can  be  readily  detected,  since  the  normal 
proportion  of  soluble  or  insoluble  phosphates  must  be  thereby 
disturbed.  The  normal  proportion  of  ash  in  milk  (0*75  per  cent.) 
is  in  fact  more  constant  than  that  of  any  other  constituent,  and 
f  omishes  one  of  the  most  valuable  criteria  of  genuineness. 

J.  M.  H.  MuNBO. 


LAND   IMPROVEMENT   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  YBRT  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Fell,  on  the  "  Making  of  the  Land 
in  England,"  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  XXIIL,  2nd  Series,  Part  II., 
1887),  was  recalled  forcibly  to  my  mind,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Australia,  by  some  of  the  processes  of  making  the  land,  the  results 
of  which  I  witnessed  there.  The  building  up  of  the  productive  and 
useful  state  of  the  land  is  the  same  in  l£e  new  countries  as  it  is  in 
the  old,  but  it  is  done  much  more  rapidly,  owing  to  the  general  use 
of  improved  implements  and  means  of  locomotion,  such  as  were  not 
available  in  the  early  days  of  making  the  land  in  England.  I  do 
not  allude  here  to  the  vast  extent  of  pastoral  land,  though  it  also 
has  been  improved  and  cleared  and  fenced  to  make  it  fit  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  It  was  the  rich  land  of  part  of  the  Western  District  of 
Victoria  that  particularly  came  under  my  notice,  and  it  is  a  stretch 
of  fine  land,  originally  subject  to  flood  but  now  reclaimed,  that  I 
wish  to  describe. 

When  the  land  was  purchased  about  the  year  1850  it  was  covered 
with  timber  and  dense  scrub — scrub  and  undergrowth  generally 
thriving  with  the  luxuriance  due  to  a  warm  climate  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  for  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall  near  the  sea  in  this  part  of 
Victoria.  Roughly  speaking,  there  were  about  7,000  acres,  extend- 
ing in  an  irregular  way  for  four  or  five  miles  on  either  side  of  a 
small  river.  This  river  meandered  about  with  a  very  slight  fall, 
and  frequently  covered  all  the  neighbouring  low  land  with  its 
waters,  the  result  being  that  the  best  of  the  land  was  a  deep  swamp. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  the  water  away,  and  this 
was  effected  by  straightening  the  course  of  the  river,  and  making  a 
deep  cut  through  an  ancient  flow  of  lava  that  had  extended  itself 
between  the  river  and  its  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  very  considerable 
expenditure  this  entailed  was  recouped  by  rendering  available  for 
rough  pasture  about  3,000  acres  that  had  previously  been  swamp 
covered  with  grass,  reeds,  and  water-plants.  The  dense  vegetation 
was  removed  by  burning  and  the  finer  grasses  were  encouraged,  but 
much  still  remained  to  be  done.  An  oid  settler,  writing  to  me,  thus 
described  the  appearance  of  the  land  at  tliat  period  :  "  Covered 
with  heavy  timber  in  places,  and  in  others  with  tremendous  scrub, 
its  condition  was  such  that  the  hardiest  sons  of  toil  hesitated  to 
VOL.  IV.  T.  S. — 18         ,  M 
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give  6(i  an  acre  rent  for  it."  He  then  went  on  to  point  out  the 
.splendid  state  the  land  is  in  now. 

The  Western  District  generally  is  of  comparatively  recent  vol- 
canic origin.  The  whole  country  is  studded  with  extinct  craters, 
some  rising  into  considerable  mountains,  and  others  showing  them- 
selves as  circular  lakes  in  the  plain.  Where  not  covered  with  lava 
flows,  the  soil  is  usually  very  rich,  and  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  or 
nearly  black  where  mixed  with  alluvial  and  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  excellent  land  for  potatoes,  which  are  largely  cultivated  and 
exported  to  Melbourne  and  other  parts  of  the  Colonies,  where  there 
are  not  the  same  facilities  for  growing  them. 

Between  Wamambool  and  Port  Fairy,  near  where  the  land  I 
am  describing  is  situated,  the  distance  is  twenty  miles,  and  there  is 
hardly  an  acre  of  bad  land  the  whole  way.  It  is  chiefly  chocolate- 
coloured,  or  black  volcanic  soil;  but  there  is  also  a  limestone 
formation  between  the  volcanic  soil  and  the  sea,  and  on  it  there 
grows  a  good  quality  of  grass,  very  valuable  for  dairying  purposes. 

On  an  area  of  3,357  acres,  with  which  I  am  more  particularly 
interested,  I  can  give  the  outlay  on  improvements  from  1872  to 
1890  ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  preliminary  operations  of  cut- 
ting new  channels  for  the  river,  and  deepening  and  widening  the 
latter  where  necessary. 

£ 

Drainago  and  roads 5,427 

Walls  and  fences 3,919 

GrubbiDg  and  clearing 5,447 

Buildings 2,895 

Total        .        .        .  17,688 

This  represents  an  expenditure  of  5/.  5«.  id,  per  acre,  which 
would  probably  mount  up  to  6/.  per  acre  were  I  able  to  include 
what  was  spent  previous  to  1872,  but  these  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. Roughly  speaking,  this  6/.  per  acre  is  rather  more  than  half 
the  present  value  of  the  land,  and  with  the  11.  an  acre,  the  original 
purchase  money,  it  comes  out  at  7/.  per  acre  laid  out  on  purchase 
and  improvements  to  make  it  worth  from  10/.  to  III,  an  acre.  This 
is  taking  it  at  the  low  value  of  a  period  of  depression,  but  prices 
iluctuate  very  greatly  in  Australia,  so  much  so  tliat,  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  "land  boom,"  the  adjoining  estate,  of  very  similar  quality, 
sold  for  considerably  more  than  20/.  per  acre. 

At  first  sight  the  large  sum  of  5,427/.  spent  on  drainage  and 
roads  did  not  seem  to  show  much  for  the  money.  There  is  a  maid 
road  leading  to  the  homestead  and  beyond  it  through  the  estate. 
This  road  is  macadamised  up  to  the  homestead,  but  no  farther. 
There  are  two  other  roads  intersecting  the  property,  but  they  are 
merely  fenced  off  from  the  surrounding  fields,  and  in  wet  weathet* 
they  are  rather  soft.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  drainage  are  in 
this  case  very  visible,  for  whereas,  before  the  drainage  operations 
were  carried  out,  the  whole  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  were  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  flood,  they  are  now  dry  and  well  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tion  or   pasturing.    The  straightening  and  deepening  of  the  river 
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-was  a  heavy  initial  cost,  bat  now  that  this  has  been  done,  and  a  free 
outlet  has  been  given  to  the  sea,  the  floods,  when  they  come,  scoar 
out  the  channel  and  prevent  it  from  silting  up.  All  the  low-lying 
land  is  drained  by  open  ditches  with  lateral  feeders  ;  these  require 
constant  attention. and  entail  a  considerable  annual  expense.  The 
walls  and  fences  are  a  heavy  item,  but  they  are  of  much  importance 
through  the  saving  of  labour  in  herding  the  sheep  and  cattle.  There 
are  about  forty  enclosures,  all  numbered  on  the  plan,  and  averaging 
a  little  over  eighty  acres  to  each  field.  The  walls  are  built  of  loose 
stones,  very  much  in  the  style  of  Scotch  dykes,  where  the  stone  is 
plentiful  on  the  lava  ridges  ;  and  they  form  very  good  and  per- 
manent fences,  the  only  drawback  to  them  being  that  they  are  rather 
a  harbour  for  rabbits.  Where  stone  is  not  available  there  are  post 
and  rail  fences  and  wire  fences,*  and  some  two  miles  of  rabbit- 
netting*    .  .  ...  , 

•  It  is  in  the  grubbing  and  clearing  that  the  return  for  the  money 
spent  is  most  evident.  All  the  rich  land,  about  half  the  total  ex- 
tent, was  originally  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  dense  scrub.  It' 
is  entirely  cleared  now,  and  is  either  under  cultivation  or  laid  down 
to  grass.  It  is,  in  fact,  ready  to  be  divided  into  moderate- sized 
farms  which  would  be  well  adapted  for  dairying.  The  buildings  are 
merely  those  suited  for  the  management,  consisting  of  a  manager's 
house,  built  of  stone,  a  house  for  the  men,  a  wool-shed,  a  large  hay 
bam,  a  corn  barn,  and  stables,  all  built  of  timber. 

Of  course  this  place  cannot  be  compared  with  an  improved  estate 
iti  England,  similar  to  those  that  Mr.  Pell  gives  examples  of,  but 
probably  as  much  has  been  done  to  it  as  can  be  done  at  present,  with 
any  likelihood  of  a  return  for  the  money ;  for  though  the  land  is 
very  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  good,  there  are  certain  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  insect  pests  that  make  cultivation  on  an  extended  scale 
rather  precarious.  There  is  a  field  cricket  that  comes  out  of  the 
cfracks  in  the  ground  in  vast  numbers  in  the  autumn,  the  depreda- 
tions of  which  are  very  serious  in  some  seasons.  I  could  not  get  the 
correct  name  of  this  cricket,  though  there  are  specimens  in  the 
Museum  at  Melbourne.  There  is  also  a  very  destructive  caterpillar 
which  bites  through  the  straw  of  the  corn  below  the  ear,  and  which, 
when  it  gets  thoroughly  into  a  field,  makes  the  crop  almost 
worthless.  These  insect  attacks  are  more  easily  controlled  on 
small  holdings  than  where  the  farming  is  extensive. 

The  estate  seems  now  to  be  at  the  stage  of  its  improvement  at 
which  it  is  ready  to  be  sub-divided  into  farms  when  a  demand  for 
them  arises.  As  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  such  farms,  there  is  a 
fine  butter  and  cheese  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  I  saw  there  a 
mighty  chum  with  a  capacity  for  700  lb.  of  butter,  and  a  circular 
butter  worker  able  to  work  1001b.  of  butter  in  five  minutes.  The 
cream  separators,  with  the  churns,  and  butter  workers,  and  the  other 
appliances,  were  driven  by  steam  power,  and  the  whole  concern  ap- 
peared .  to  be  managed  in  the  best  manner.  The  farmers  who  send 
in  milk  are  chiefly  the  shareholders  in  the  butter  factory,  they  being 
paid  according  to  the  price  the  butter  and  cheese  are  sold  for.     If 
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the  price  of  butter  can  be  maintained,  dairying  is  likely  to  be  very 
successful. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  last  summer  to  visit  the  fertile  stretch 
of  country  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and,  judging  from  the 
necessarily  superficial  view  I  could  get  in  a  short  time,  I  should  say 
that  it  will  b^me  even  a  more  important  factor  in  the  agricultural 
future  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  than  it  is  at  present.  When  fully 
developed,  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms,  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  parts  of  the  old  country. 

Jambs  A.  Cairo. 


THE  QUESTION   OF  CALF-REARING. 

The  rearing  of  Uve  stock,  especially  stock  of  the  food-yielding 
classes,  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  more  or  less 
subject  to  fluctuations.  These  irregularities  have  not,  however, 
been  unvarying  as  to  interval  or  uniform  in  degree.  Some  of  them 
have  been  comparatively  slow  in  operation  and  moderate  in  extent, 
whilst  others  have  been  somewhat  rapid  in  the  one  and  extreme  in 
the  other.  They  were  the  results  of  disturbing  tendencies,  which 
are,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  susceptible  of  being  regulated  and 
controlled  ;  and  which  may  possibly  be  less  various  in  character  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  as  nothing  is  so  certain  to  occur  as  that  which  is  not  expected, 
it  is  almost  idle  to  try  what  peering  into  the  future  will  disclose  in 
reference  to  this.  A  partial  failure  of  crops,  a  dread  of  infectious 
diseases,  a  new  development  in  foreign  supplies  of  meat^  a  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  cattle,  a  semi-tropical  summer,  or  a  partially-arctic 
winter,  have  all  of  them  been,  turn  and  turn  about,  causes  of  fluc- 
tuations in  calf-rearing  in  the  British  Isles.  Taking  into  our  ken 
the  latest  of  these  disturbing  tendencies,  we  find  that  the  searching 
winter  of  1891-2,  which  was  rough  on  forage,  greatly  diminishing 
our  normal  surplus  store  of  it,  and  followed  as  it  was  by  a  summer 
whose  hay- crop  was  small  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  must 
be  held  responsible — primarily  if  not  chiefly  responsible — for  the 
heavy  drop  in  the  price  of  cattle  which  occun^  in  the  fall  of 
1892.  The  unusually  small  supply  of  food  for  cattle  with  which 
farmers  almost  everywhere  commenced  the  recent  winter  may  be 
taken  to  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  drop  in  price,  as  well  as  the 
falling-off  in  rearing  which  will  almost  certainly  be  the  sequel. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  hold  of  the  salient  bearings  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  expedient  to  consult  the  Agricultural  Returns  of 
Great  Britain — which  so  well  merit,  and  even  demand,  perennial 
study  on  the  part  of  every  stock-breeding  farmer  in  the  kingdom, 
for  if  chronic  fluctuations  in  the  rearing  of  calves  are  ever  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  I  know  of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  accom- 
plish that  desirable  state  of  things  as  the  lessons  which  these  Returns 
annually  disclose.    To  serve  our  present  purpose,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
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sufficient  to  make  up  a  few  sets  of  columns  relating  to  live  stock  and 
to  the  crops  on  which  they  feed  ;  the  first  and  third  consisting  of 
five-year-interval  totals,  and  preferably  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  ;  and  the  second  consisting  of  three-year-interval  figures, 
relating  to  cattle  under  two  years  of  age,  and  covering  a  period  of 
ten  years.  Of  horses,  those  used  solely  in  agriculture,  mares  kept  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  unbroken  horses,  only,  are  enumerated  in 
these  returns  : — 

Tablb  I. — ^Number  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses  ih 
Great  Britain. 


Yetf 

'               Cattle 

'                Sheep 

Horsei 

1868 

M23,98l 

30,711,396          i 

1,461,061 

1872 

6,624.944 

27,921,507 

1.258,020 

1877 

6.697,933 

,          28,161,164          , 

1,388.582 

1882 

6,807,491 

24,319,768 

1,413,678 

1887 

6,441,268 

25,958,768 

1,428,383 

1892 

6,944,783 

1          28,734,704 

1,618,082 

It  will  be  observed  in  Table  I.  that  a  continuous  though  irregular 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  cattle  ;  a  five-year-interval 
plan  does  not,  however,  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  the  fluctuations 
which  have  occurred  in  the  rearing  of  calves.  To  illustrate  this 
definite  feature  a  little  more  clearly,^  .Table  II.,  covering  the  last  ten 
years,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  sufficient : — 

Table  II. — Cattle  under  Two  Years  of  Age  in  Great  Britain. 


Year  i  Number  Year  Number 


1882 
1886 
1888 


2,691,118 


2,143,990  ,g3^ 

2:^626  ^8^2  I  2,627.186 


Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  fluctuations  in  calf- rearing  in 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  very  considerable,  and  that  Although 
there  is  now  a  marked  turn  of  the  tide,  in  the  direction  of  ebb,  in  the 
figures  of  1892  as  compared  with  those  of  1891,  we  are  still  above 
the  figures  of  1885  by  some  25,000,  and  above  those  of  1882  by  no 
less  than  483,000,  in  cattle  under  two  years  of  age.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  these  data  that  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be — greater  than  the  land  can 
be  expected  to  maintain.  Whether  or  not  such  an  inference  may  be 
sustained  will  best  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  acreages  recorded  in 
Table  III.,  on  the  next  page. 

In  this  table  will  be  noticed,  as  between  1892  and  1868,  an 
increase  of  more  than  240,000  acres  of  oats.  But  in  all  other  corn 
crops,  except  rye,  the  official  figures  show  a  decreased  acreage,,  that 
in  wheat  being  startling  and  serious,  viz.,  1,432,286  acres.  Peas  and 
beans  togeUier  exhibit  a  decrease  of  320,000  acres,  and  barley  one 
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Ta^lb  III.— Acres  op  Oats,  Green  Crops,  and  Permanent 
Grass  in  Great  Britain.  '    ,  . 


Year 

Data 

Green  crops 

Permanent  grass 

1868 

2,757,053 

3,385,866 

12,136,036 

1872 

2,705,8.S7 

3,616,383 

12,575,606 

1877 

2,754,179 

3,584,846 

13,728,355 

1882 

2,833,865 

3,475,660 

.   14,821,675 

1887 

3,087,989 

3,463.706 

15,671,395 

1892 

2,91)7,545 

3,269,677 

16,358,150 

of  120,000  acres ;  there  is  also,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  a 
decrease  of  116,000  acres  in  green  crops.  The  increase  in  permanent 
grass  land,  however,  amounts  to  no  less  than  4,222,000  acr^.  If  we 
strike  a  balance  of  increase  and  decrease  of  land  in  essentially 
stock-feeding  crops  and  in  grass — taking  due  account  of  the  pro- 
portion of  other  crops  which  may  be  partly  consumed  by  stock — 
we  find,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  a  net  increase  of  some  three  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  grass  land  ;  and  this  may  be  taken  to  roughly 
denote  the  amount  of  reclamation  of  land  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  we  have  in 
twenty- five  years  an  increase  of,  in  round  numbers,  1,500,000^  cattle, 
a  decrease  of  2,000,000  sheep,  and  an  increase  of  57,000  hor^ses.  If 
we  reckon  on  the  basis  of  five  cattle  to  twenty  sheep,  the  decrease 
in  sheep  stock  makes  room  f6r  one-third  of  the  increase  in  cattle 
stock,  leaving  us  with  a  net  increase  of  one  million  cattle,  and  the 
horses  in  addition;  and  an  increase  of,  say,  three  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  permanent  grass  land  to  keep  them  upon.  And  if  we  extend 
our  estimate  a  little  farther,  and  go  on  the  familiar  "  three-acres- 
and-a-cow  "  basis,  we  have  three  million  acres  for  the  one  million 
cattle,  and  at  least  half  a  million  acres  in  addition  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  extra  57,000  horses.  The  increase  in  cattle  does  not 
all  consist  of  adult  animals,  so  that  the  allowance  of  three  acres 
to  each  of  them  is  altogether  too  liberal.  It  will  be  observed,  there- 
fore, that  our  live  stock  have  not  hitherto  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  area  of  permanent  grass ;  and  that,  relatively 
speaking,  the  land  of  this  country  is  not  so  heavily  stocked  now  as  it 
was  in  1868. 

Whether  the  land  will  carry  as  much  stock  per  hundred  acres 
now  as  it  would  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  a  question  upon 
which  opinion  is  fairly  unanimous.  There  are  many  experienced 
farmers  who  think  that  the  cold  and  drenching  seasons  which  have 
occurred  so  frequently  in  the  last  fourteen  years  have  reduced 
the  store  of  fertility  which  naturally  belongs  to  soils  that  are  worth 
farming  ;  and  others  there  are  who  think  that  two  or  three  fine 
seasons  would  restore  to  the  land  a  good  deal  of  the  condition  it  has 
lost.  Admitting  the  probability  that  more  than  a  modicum  of  truth 
is  contained  in  each  of  these  opinions,  particularly  in  the  first  on0, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  we  need  go  no  farther  back  than  1892  iof 
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an  instance  of  the  reduction  in  the  stock-carrying  jcapacity  of  land 
which  takes  place  in  a  wet,  cold,  and  almost  sunless  season. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  wasteful  winter  of  1891-2,  coupled  with 
the  deficient  hay-crops  of  the  succeeding  summer,  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  drop  in  the  price  of  cattle  which  occurred  in  the  autumn 
following  it,  and  for  the  falling-off  in  calf-rearing  which  will  pro- 
bably be  the  sequel.  In  the  corresponding  sequence  of  events  which 
occurred  in  1886-7,  the  fall  in  prices  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year.  And  yet  in  1887,  the  year  of  lowest  prices, 
there  had  been,  as  compared  with  1886,  a  decrease  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  cattle  in  Great  Britain— almost  entirely  consist-' 
ing  of  those  under  two  years  of  age,  and  showing  a  still  greater 
falling-off  in  calf-rearing  than  the  foregoing  year  had  done.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  downward  steps — these  supposed  preventives 
of  a  shrinkage  in  value — the  drop  in  prices  came,  and  this  in  its 
turn  was  followed  by  a  further  decrease  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  cattle,  one-third  of  which  were  in  the  class  under  two  years 
of  age. 

Is  this  process  of  depletion  to  be  repeated  in  1893  ?  If  so,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  only  on  a  moderate  scale,  for  these  heavy 
fluctuations  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  all  round.  If  a  comparison  be 
made  with  the  earliest  year  of  the  Returns,  viz.,  1868,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  country  is  now  under-  rather  than  over-stocked  with 
both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  especially  the  latter,  when  we  take  into 
the  calculation  the  land  and  crops  available  for  their  support  in  t^e 
two  periods  respectively  ;  but  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  1887 
instead,  a  reverse  picture  is  produced.  If,  therefore,  we  had  in  188T, 
and  have  now,  all — and  even  more  than  all — the  live  stock  the  land 
will  support,  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  contention  that  the  store 
of  fertility  in  the  soil  has  been  reduced  by  a  long  and  almost  con- 
stant series  of  impoverishing  seasons.  But  all  this  is  not  to  be 
easily  admitted. 

A  good  many  farmers  rear  all  the  calves  they  possibly  can,  wlien 
they  are  deoTj  but  sell  all  they  conveniently  can  spare  when  they  are 
cheap  ;  many  others  there  are  who  keep  steadily  at  it,  rearing  about 
the  same  number  every  season  ;  and  yet  others — far-seeing  ones, 
these — rear  many  when  they  are  cheap,  and  few  when  they  are  dear. 
If  only  the  obvious  lesson  could  be  put  universally  into  practice,  the 
fluctuations  which  occur  in  the  numbers  of  our  cattle  would  become 
far  less  extreme  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  disappointing 
to  find  how  slowly  the  information  conveyed  by  the  annual  Agrieal^ 
tural  Returns  filters  down  among  the  mass  of  our  stock-raising 
farmers — indeed,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  farmers — and,  confid- 
quently,  how  unnecessarily  extreme  the  fluctuations  in  numbers  of 
live-stock  remain.  By  the  aid  of  the  past,  whose  facts  are  before 
us,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  endeavour  to  regulate.  .tJie 
future,  in  reference  to  this  important  question.  There  is  no  sat'. 
ficient  reason  why,  like  moles,  we  should  be  unable  to  perceive  what 
is  in  front  of  us  until  we  have  scratched  our  way  into  it. 

There  are  ample  grounds  for  expecting  that  the  current  season  will 
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exhibit  a  large  falling-off  in  calf -rearing,  and  that  the  markets  will  be 
glutted  with  half -fed  veal.  The  Returns  collected  last  June  exhibit 
a  decrease  of  rearing,  for  there  were  sixty-four  thousand  fewer  cattle 
under  two  years  of  age  than  there  were  in  June  1891,  although  the 
total  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
ninety  thousand  :  this  increase  arose  from  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  cattle  which  passed  out  of  the  under-two  into  the  over- 
two  years'  class  in  the  interval.  This,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  rearing  calves  :  the  season 
of  1892  was  one  of  the  worst  in  memory  for  grazing,  and  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  a  vast  number  of  half-fattened  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered after  the  last  Returns  were  collected.  The  exceptionally  low 
price  of  store  stock  in  the  period  referred  to  has  also  caused  the 
slaughtering  of  many  thousands  of  young  cattle — such  as  were  at  all 
fit  for  the  butcher — that  would  otherwise  have  been  wintered  as 
store  stock  ;  and  hence  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  price  of  beef  has  been 
exceptionally  low  throughout  the  winter. 

We  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Returns  to  be  collected 
next  June  will  exhibit  a  considerable  decrease  in  cattle  over  two 
yecMTS  of  age^  and  indeed  of  those  under  two  years  as  well ;  and 
therefore  we  may  venture  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
not  now,  and  in  three  months'  time  shall  not  have,  a  larger  stock  of 
cattle  than,  under  average  conditions  as  to  crops  and  pasture,  the 
land  of  the  country  is  calculated  to  maintain.  It  may  be  hoped, 
and  indeed  expected,  that  the  approaching  summer  will  be  a  more 
fruitful  one  than  that  of  last  year,  so  far  as  yield  of  x^rops  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  coming  winter  will  find  the  country  better 
prepared  with  food  for  live-stock  than  was  the  case  six  months  ago. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  wholesome  dread  engendered 
by  the  recent  winter  will  cause  an  extra  area  of  land  to  be  mown 
for  hay,  and  that  this  in  its  turn  will  help  on  the  expected  massacre 
of  the  innocents. 

J.  P.  Shbldoh. 


THE  APPLE   MUSSEL  SCALE. 

Thb  scale  insect  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note  ^  is  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Diaspides,  which  includes  all  species 
covered  with  a  shield,  the  latter  being  independent  of  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  formed  by  a  waxy  secretion  glueing  together  the 
skins  cast  off  by  the  insects  in  their  successive  moults. 

The  investigators  have  found  MyiUaspis  pomorum  chiefly  upon 
the  stems  of  young  apple  trees,  not  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  upon  young  branches.  In  the  case  of  aged  trees  it 
appears  to  be  generally  absent.      Its  presence  is    indicated    by 

'  yate  8ur  U  Mytilaspis  pomorum  {parasite  du  ponimier)^  par  MM.  L. 
Huet  et  E.  Louise.  Minist^  de  rAgriculture.  Bulletin.  Onzidme  ann^e. 
No.  7.    Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale.    D^cembre,  1892.     .j 
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numerous  slight  elevations  upon  the  surface  of  the  bark,  each  one 
seldom  straight,  but  usually  somewhat  curved  upon  itself,  either 
to  right  or  to  left,  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  shape  of  the 
mussel  shell.  Its  colour  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  bark  to 
which  it  is  attached,  though  it  is  a  trifle  paler.  Its  length  is 
usually  between  j^  inch  and  y|^  inch,  and  its  breadth  from  y^^ 
inch  to  j^  inch.  Its  anterior  extremity  becomes  almost  pointed  ; 
its  posterior  extremity  is  more  rounded,  is  less  adherent,  and  is 
easily  raised.  The  scale 
always  presents  transverse 
curved  lines,  concentric 
with  the  pointed  end  :  these 
denote  the  successive  zones 
of  growth. 

The  fact  that  the  scales 
are  rather  more  adherent 
at  the  anterior  extremity 
is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  insect  here  thrusts 
its  proboscis,  or  sucker, 
into  the  bark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  nourish- 
ment. In  the  eariy  months 
of  the  year  a  brownish 
body  may  be  found  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  space 
beneath  the  scale.  This  body,  extracted  with  a  needle,  is  seen  to 
be  very  flattened,  and  is  about  -j^^  inch  long ;  it  becomes  narrowed 
in  front,  is  plainly  segmented  transversely,  and  is  destitute  of 
limbs.  This  is  the  body  of  a  female  Mytilaspis,  dead  and  dry. 
Behind  it  there  is  seen  to  be  a  heap  of  twenty  or  thirty  whitish 
elliptical  structures  about  ^-J^y  inch  loug :  these  are  eggs,  and 
between  them  delicate  filaments  may  be  seen  to  pass. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  Mytilaspis  before  the  larvae  are 
hatched  out.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  eggs  are  examined 
under  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  the  shells  are  thin  enough  to 
permit  the  development  of  the  embryo  to  be  observed.  The  exact 
date  of  hatching  is  determined,  of  course,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  and  by  the  total  amount  of  heat  the  egg  has 
received.  After  the  rigorous  winter  of  1891  in  Normandy  hatching 
was  effected  as  late  as  June  <6,  whilst  in  1892  it  took  place  on 
May  20.  M.  Noel  regards  the  middle  of  May,  however,  as  the 
mean  period  of  hatching.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  date,  the 
larvae  never  all  emerge  simultaneously,  for  the  process  of  hatching 
extends  over  some  days.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  crawling  out, 
from  beneath  the  broad  end  of  each  scale,  of  twenty  or  thirty  pale 
whitish  larvae,  which  leave  under  the  scale  the  crumpled  shells  of 
the  minute  eggs  from  which  they  have  escaped. 

The  young  creatures  are  seen  to  be  transversely  segmented  ;  they 
are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  antennae  or  horns,  two  reddish  eyes, 


AiPLR  Mussel  Fcalb,  Mytilaspis  pomorum^  Bouoh^ ; 
Aspidiotus  conehiformis^  Curtis. 

A,  magnified  scale,  under  side,  showing  female  and 
eggs;  B,  ditto,  sho\>ing  female  shrivelled  within 
the  scale:  C,  apple  branch  infested  with  scales^ 
natural  size. 
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three  pairs  of  legs,  and  two  blunt  outgrowths  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
On  each  side  of  the  larva  are  marginal  spines.  The  head  segment 
carries  a  beak  lengthened  into  a  proboscis  or  sucker,  twice  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  coiled  up  in  a  sort  of  pouch  which  occupies  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  middle  line  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  This  sucker  is  unrolled  when  the  larva  desires  to  fix  itself. 
At  this  stage  the  creature  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  young 
wingless  Phylloxera  *  which  infests  the  grape  vine. 

As  the  hatching  progresses  the  larvae  crawl  over  the  surface  of 
the  tree,  showing  preference  for  the  sunny  side.  According  to  the 
observations  made  they  fix  themselves  not  later  than  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  and  henceforth  cease  their  wandeiings.  f  hey  now 
beg^n  to  envelop  themselves,  behind  and  at  the  sides,  with  a  lace- 
work  ol  delicate  white  filaments,  secreted  from  the  blunt  outgrowths 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  body  :  these  threads  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  fine  ones  which  have  been  mentioned  as  passing  amongst 
the  eggs.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  incomplete  silky  shroud 
the  creature  undergoes  the  first  moult,  due  to  its  increasing  size. 
The '-skin  splits  along  the  middle  line  below,  thus  setting  free  the 
sucker  which,  being  uncoiled,  is  forced  into  the  tissues«  of  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  its  extreme  slenderness  facilitating  its  penetration.  As 
to  the  cast  skin,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  waxy  secretion  and  forms, 
in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  the  first  covering  (the  incipient  scale) 
— at  the  outset  very  thin — of  the  animal.  A  further  quantity  of 
waxy  material  is  secreted,  to  which  a  subsequent  moult  adds  a  fresh 
cast  skin.  By  a  continuation  of  this  process  the  protective  scale, 
which  gradually  thickens,  is  thus  built  up  of  a  series  of  skins  succes- 
sively rejected  by  the  animal,  and  kept  together  by  the  glutinous 
secretion  which  is  incessantly  poured  out. 

As  the  moults  follow,  one  after  another,  the  creature  undergoes 
a  retrogression  ;  first  its  eyes  disappear,  then  its  legs  become  atro- 
phied and  are  no  more  seen,  and  finally  the  antennae  vanish  also. 

The  preceding  description  applies  only  to  the  female  insect.  The 
males  of  Mytilaspis  pomorum,  like  those  of  some  other  scale  insects, 
have  not  yet  been  observed,  and  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  female. 

The  number  of  scales  to  be  met  with,  even  upon  one  tree,  is 
enormous.  Generally,  they  arrange  themselves  in  groups  or  clusters, 
but  in  some  cases  all  the  branches  and  also  the  trunk,  especially  of 
young  trees,  are  entirely  covered.  As,  beneath  each  scale,  the  insect 
buries  its  sucker  in  the  tissues  of  thp  bark  in  order  to  extract  there- 
from the  juices  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  myriads  of 
them,  all  working  simultaneously,  at  length  exhaust  the  tree  and 
finally  cause  its  death. 

Whilst  these  pests  are  mostly  constrained,  on  account  of  the 
delicate  structure  of  their  suckers,  to  attack  only  the  younger  shoots, 
yet,  as  the  apple  trees  grow,  the  bark  exfoliates,  and  on  the  newly- 


'  An  illustration  of  Phylloxera  vaMatHx  is  given  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  III. 
3rd  Series,  Part  II.,  1892,  p.  418. 
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exposed  surface  the  creatures  find  a  medium  soft  enough  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  suckers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  .that  it  is  in 
plantations  of  young  apple  trees,  and  in  nurseries,  that  the  attacks 
bi  Mytilaspis  pomonim  are  chiefly  to  be  feared.  Accordingly  it  is 
recommended  : — 

1.  To  reject  all  grafts  affording  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
scale. 

2.  To  examine  all  grafted  stocks  with  care,  and  in  the  case  of 
such  as  are  invaded  by  the  parasites  to  vigorously  scour  with  a 
hard  brush|  preferably  a  metallic  brush,  and  afterwards  to  apply  a 
liquid  insecticide.  This  mode  of  treatment  should  be  restricted  to 
.the  winter,  as,  if  resorted  to  later,  the  buds  might  be  injured. 

3.  To  inspect  minutely  any  young  trees  it  is  proposed  to  purchase, 
and  to  refuse  them  if  found  to  be  infected. 

4.  The  liquid  insecticides  {lotions  parasiticidea)  can  be  used  at  any 
period,  but  are  specially  to  be  recommended  at  the  time  of  hatching  of 
the  eggs,  say  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
laryse  are  still  movipg  about,  or  when,  only  recently  fixed,  their  protec- 
tive scale  is  incomplete.  At  the  timfe  they  first  attach  themselves  the 
creatures  are  so  exceedingly  small  that  the  eye  usually  fails  to  detect 
them,  so  that  measures  should'be  in  operation  before  the  pests  are 
actually  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

5.  By  shaking  the  young  trees  at  the  time  the  larvie  are  moving 
about  many  of  the  latter  will  be  thrown  to  the  ground,  where  they 
are  po'werless  for  injury,  and  will  probably  perish. 

The  liquid  insecticide  recommended  is  tobacco  juice  mixed  with 
5  per  cent,  of  glycerine  or  of  treacle,  the  object  of  the  latter  being 
to  give  to  the  material  some  degree  of  viscosity,  and  to  retard  its 
drying  up. 

From  the  foregoing  translation  of  the  French  memoir  it  will  be 
apparent  that  each  scale,  as  it  is  seen  upon  the  apple  and  other 
trees,  shelters  from  20  to  50  eggs,  each  of  which  is  capable  in  due 
course  of  producing  a  new  scale  insect.  The  generic  name  My  til- 
fispis,  (fjLVTtXos,  a  mussel,  and  doTrlsy  a  shield)  is  in  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  the  scale,  like  that  of  a  mussel-shell.  The  specific  name 
pomorum  (from  pomum,  a  fruit)  is  suggestive  of  the  predilection 
which  the  pest  has  for  the  apple  tree,  although  it  also  infests  pears, 
plums,  hawthorns,  rose  trees,  cotoneasters,  and  other  rosaceous 
shrubs.  In  the  synonym  Aspidiotvs  conchiformisy  hy  which  th^ 
creature  is  likewise  known,  the  generic  name  literally  means  ear^ 
shield,  and  the  specific  name  shell-shaped.  The  illustration  on  page 
169,  kindly  lent  by  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  from  her  Manual  of  Jn- 
juriotis  Insects,  affords  faithful  representations  of  the  solitary  scale, 
and  of  the  scale-infested  twig. 

The  colour  of  the  scales  approximates  so  closely  to  that  of  the 
bark  that  the  scales  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  unless  close  inspec- 
tion be  made.  Complaints  of  barren  apple  trees  are,  however,  often 
found  to  be  associate  with  the  presence  of  this  scale  in  enormous 
numbers ;  and  cultivators  of  the  apple  and  allied  trees  would  be  well 
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advised  to  examine  the  bark  carefully,  especially  that  of  the  younger 
twigs.  The  appearance  of  the  scales,  when  once  recognised,  is  so 
characteristic  that  they  can  scarcely  pass  unnoticed  when  vigorously 
searched  for. 

The  month  of  April  is  a  very  suitable  period  at  which  to  resort 
to  the  remedial  measures  which  the  French  investigators  have  found 
efficacious  in  Normandy,  where  apples  are  extensively  cultivated. 
This  brief  note  on  MytUctspis  pomorum  will,  therefore,  be  in  the 
hands  of  English  apple-growers  in  time  to  suggest  to  them  a  means 
of  coping  with  the  pest  during  the  current  season.  The  interest 
concerned  is  a  large  one,  for  in  1892  the  area  of  orchards  in  England 
was  203,520  acres,  and  in  Wales  3,509  acres ;  the  largest  county 
areas  were  26,717  acres  in  Devon,  26,189  in  Hereford,  24,094  in 
Somerset,  20,528  in  Kent,  19,347  in  Worcester,  and  17,525  in 
Gloucester.  After  this  there  comes  a  fall  to  5,134  acres  in  Corn- 
wall, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  apples  and  other  rosaceous 
trees  are  also  largely  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens,  in  which  situa- 
tions they  are  at  once  readily  inspected  and  easily  subjected  to 
remedial  treatment. 

The  Apple  Mussel  Scale  is  closely  allied  to  the  White  Woolly 
Currant  Scale  (PiUmnaria  ribesice,  Signoret),  which  attacks  all 
kinds  of  currant  trees.  Both  insects  are  members  of  the  family 
CoccidfiB,  of  the  natural  order  Homoptera. 

W.  Fream. 


THE   MILK-YIELDS   OF  TWO   CHESHIRE 
HERDS. 

The  actual  records,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  cow  in  a  dairy  herd  ought  to  afford 
some  facts  of  practical  interest  to  dairy  farmers.  Besides  supplying 
useful  data  as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  maximum  and  minimum 
yields  per  cow,  they  should  also  furnish  reliable  information  for 
arriving  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  yield  of  milk  per 
cow  per  annum.  In  this  communication  it  is  proposed  to  record 
the  yields  of  milk  obtained  from  each  cow  on  the  two  home  farms 
on  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  estate,  Eaton,  Eccleston,  Cheshire, 
during  the  seven  years,  1886-92.  The  system  followed  is  to  weigh  the 
total  milk  of  each  of  the  two  herds  daily,  whilst  the  milk  of  each  cow 
is  only  weighed  once  a  fortnight,  an  interval  that  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  quite  compatible  with  accurate  results.  The 
records  are  tabulated  on  pp.  173  to  176,  and  are  set  forth  in  such  a 
form  that  the  reader  will  understand  them  at  a  glance.  Where 
dashes  are  put  opposite  the  number  of  a  cow,  it  means  that  the 
animal  was  removed  from  the  herd  ;  in  the  following  year  a  fresh 
cow  takes  her  place.  On  p.  176  is  given  a  summary  of  the  seven 
years'  results. 
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Total  Yield  of  Milk  of  Each  Cow. 
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18 

660 

32     ' 

18 

1,160           47 

19    1       — 

19 

877       1     3:S 

19' 

693 

48 

19 

1,U68           43 

20    1      6Sl 

40     ' 

20' 

259           52 

20 

819 

46 

20 

__#. 

31     '      813 

43 

21 

G21       1     42 

21 

795 

40 

21 

659       I     4J 

22 >  '      213 

26 

22 

569           34 

22' 

28J 

^     < 

23 

659       1     33 

28 >         641 

46 

23 

596       ,     31 

33 

622 

46 

33 

—            ,■ 

24           774 

38 

24 

G21           39 

24' 

425 

35 

34 

620       ,     41 

35 

956 

43 

25 

1     ___ 

25' 

420 

36 

25 

—       '    _J 

36 

26 

437       1     40 

26 

833 

37     1 

26 

^' 

37 



1 

271 

243       '     36 

27' 

302 

40 

37 

371       '     36 

38 

603 

48     , 

28 

5K3           26 

28 

627 

40 

28' 

369           3i 

39 

456 

39     , 

23 

630 

38 

29 

— 

39 

673           32 

30 

_ 

1 

3J 

591 

42 

30' 

390 

28    1 

30 

—           — 

31 

503 

30 

31 

752 

47 

31' 

109 

17     1 

31 

708      1    42 

32 

512      '    36    1 

32- 

490 

36 

32 

628 

36 

32 

—           

33 

975           44     i 

33 

842 

38 

33 

941 

40 

33 

603       '     43 

84 

719           41     , 

34 



— 

34 

551 

40 
31 

34' 

3*1           33 

36 

762           37    1 

35 

598 

33 

35 

839 

33 

612       1     46 

86 

767 

40 

36 

804 

35 

36 

832 

43 

36 

802       1     Z9 

87 

1,108 

42 

87 

— 

— 

37 

1,206 

44     1 

37 

632      ,     4Jr 

38 

726 

45 

38' 

494 

41 

38 

882 

41 

38 

—            — • 

33 

R<2<{             46      1 

39 

—            _ 

39 

— 

n     1 

39 

—            _- 

40    1    1,141           51     • 

40 « 

334       1     39 

40 

1,123 

40 

380           S4 

41     •       499       '     32 

41 

631           30 

41' 

278 

30 

41 

665        sr 

43 

846       '     37     i 

42 

—            — 

43 

771 

37     i 

42' 

369       1     3r 

43 

670           44    1 

48 

731 

40 

43 

792 

48 

43 

628           38 

44 

973 

49 

44 

— 

— 

44 

780 

40 

44 

576           4ff 

45 

8S8 

41 

45 

350 

30 

45 

738 

36 

45     ;      411      I    37 

46 

47 

831 

46 

46 

— 

— 

46     I       _       f  _ 

47 

1,110 

44     1 

48 » 

280 

30 

47 

1,097 

43    1 

47 

698           44 

48 

913 

46 

49 
50 

740 
286 

3d 
50 

48 
43 

865       1     38 
612       1     31 

61 

556 

43 

60 

6U2            35 

i 
1 

62 

674 

39 

1 

61 
53 

623           4U 
653       1     35 

40  COWS  pave 

4 

I  cows  gave 

4 

8  cows  gave 

41  cows  gave 

80,349  gallona 

2 

2 

r^20  gaUona 

23,805  giUIous 

1 

Average  per  coie 

A.I 

eragepercow 

At 

erage  per  cote 

Average  per  coif 

758  gaUou* 

Gil  gallons 

648  gaUoua 

680  gaUous 

'  Two-year-old  Heifer. 
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181 

m 

Week, 
in 

»0 

O 

1891 

Grange  Far 

Wooahonse  Fi 

!irm 
Wceki 

range  Farm 

Woodbouse  Fann 

No.  : 

'  No. 

No.    1                  Wcekd 

1  No. 

Weeks 

of      Gallons 

of 

Gallons       In 

of      GaUons      in 

of 

Gallons 

in 

cow 

milk 

cow 

milk 

1 

cow  ■                   milk 

,  cow 

milk 

1           861 

86 

1' 

347          31 

1'          435     '    22 

,   '     m 

"35" 

3           372 

34 

2 

817 

43 

2           282     1    21 

2     1    1,044 

52 

3           385 

36 

3^ 

401 

26 

3            449      1     36 

3     1       606 

38 

4    1       4F0 

39 

4> 

269          31 

4            379      ,     SO 

4     1       886 

80 

5    !       D18 

88 

5 

538      !     88 

6            905          39 

6     1       647 

46 

6           «71      1     31 

6 

—           — 

6            2tO          33 

6            624 

36 

7*         S96          33 

7 

834          40 

7     '       866      !     46 

7 

655 

87 

8           —      1     — 

8 

359          26 

8'           114          18 

8' 

628 

37 

9    ■        _           _ 

9 

272      ,     29 

9'           438 

86 

9 

397 

37 

10    '       349          28 

10 

821      1    41 

10             664 

46 

10 

980 

43 

11        U39 

48 

11 

700          88 

11     1        698 

28 

1     11 

806 

37 

13          601 

86 

1     12 

839          85 

12             438 

40 

12 

862 

37 

n          815 

46 

13 

658     1     38 

13     1       839 

46 

'     13 

520 

40 

IV  1       218 

23 

1     It 

704          38 

14    '       813 

37 

i    14 

817 

35 

IS    1      429          33 

15 

487      1     38 

15     ,        251 

20 

'     15     ^       725 

88 

16            —           — 

16 

761      '     34 

17     '       791      ;     38 

'     16     1       723 

38 

17          681          40 

17 

912      ,    4L 

18     ,       766      1     38 

17     ,       859 

45 

18          763          40 

18 

955      1     46 

19'  '       369          34 

1    18     ;       698 

43 

19          377      ^     30 

19 

975          40 

20     ,     1,227          48 

1     20     1       493 

48 

20       1,196 

45 

20^ 

409          33 

21     '       548     1     30 

21            808 

27 

21           917 

43 

21 

._           — 

33     1        871          81 

1    83 

666 

40 

»           — 



83 

737      1    40 

23     1       631      1     45 

1    ^ 
'     29' 

634 

34 

23           69i 

44 

28* 

470          30 

24     1       302      '     23 

499 

40 

24           367 

38 

24 

656          40 

25     I       501     1    89 

30 

494 

86 

23           693 

43 

25 

1    

26         1,137      1     44 

31 

796 

42 

it        1,00-1     ,     43 

.    26 

—          — 

27     ,       518          38 

33           430 

82 

27           244 

36 

27 



— 

28 » 

389 

30 

1    33 

896 

40 

28            — 

— 

28 

— 

. — 

29 

547 

46 

1    34 

508 

35 

29'          378 

28 

29 



— 

30 

671 

87 

36 

1,096 

46 

10  •          477 

41 

30 

— 

— 

31' 

861 

30 

86 

660 

87 

31    ,        — 

— 

31 

717 

88 

33 

786 

41 

37 

726 

42 

32    1        749 

44 

1     32 

— 

— 

33 

1,219 

44 

38 

864 

23 

33         1,110     '     43 

33 

689 

31 

34' 

198 

S3 

39 

661 

30 

34            790     ■    43 

34 

665 

42 

35 

785 

33 

40 

403 

30 

35    1       771          85 

35 

585 

32 

36 

925 

44 

41 

566 

89 

33     1       868          36 

36 

906      '     38 

37 

1,297 

44 

48 

716 

S2 

37         1,362          44 

37 

500      1     38 

S8 

1,221 

46 

1     43 

787 

39 

38            945     ;    41 

38 

617      1     30 

89     1       780 

38 

'     44 

660 

40 

33'          740          45 

39 

503     ,     26 

40          1,462 

48 

45 

611 

32 

4!)         1,273          44 

4) 

—          — 

41     1        490 

36 

46*  1       618 

41 

41            534          34 

41 

595          98 

43 

616      .    24 

47 

650 

44 

42            725          33 

42 

490      1     28 

43 

763 

40 

48 

639 

S3 

43            807          43 

43 

701      1     38 

45 

858 

84 

49' 

400 

35 

41           507          82 

44 

584      ,     41 

46     ,     1,073 

40 

50 

431 

32 

4.>           796      1     36 

45 

5(;0          38 

47 '  1       367 

27 

1     61 

837 

43 

46    ,    1,002          40 

46* 

414          36 

48 

733 

49 

62 

751 

37 

47    '    1.129     1     83 

47 

—           — 

i 

48»          581      1    44 

48 

306          20 

1 

1 

49 » 

300          28 

I 

50 

469          33 

f 

51 

699      1     40 

1            j 

52 

663      !     38 

42  cowB  gave 

41 

I  cows  ga%'e 

46  oowt;  gave 

46  cows  gav 

0 

3),0l3Kan<>iifl 

24 

,703  gallon!) 

21 

),900  gallons 
erugfi  jyer  cow 

1         38,936  galloi 
Average  per  < 

19 

At^rvg^  per  cow 

Ar 

f rage  per  cow 

Ar 

•OIT 

714  gaUons 

{ 

»02  gallons 

650  gallons 

639  giUloua 

1 

Two-year-oUl  Heifer. 
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Total  Yield  of  MUk  of  Each  Cow. 
1892 


Gnnge  Farm 


No. 

of 

Qallons 

cow 

1 1 

816 

2* 

898 

— 

— 

857 

6  * 

606 

631 

-« 

489 

11 ' 

877 

600 

610 

762 

15 ' 

431 

744 

804 

18 

681 

i'J 

86 
86 


40    !. 

60  ; 

40    ' 

80 

83     , 
84 

38 
31 

38    , 
43 

88     I 
40 


20    !     1,031 


21 

— 

— 

22 

876 

31 

23 

659 

40    1 

24 

— 

— 

25 

721 

46 

26 

1,066 

46 

27' 

667 

40 

28 

279 

26 

29  > 

883 

89 

30 

634 

40 

\ 

Ddboufe  Farm 

G 

1893 

W« 

range  Farm 

Woodbou'e  Farm 

No. 

Weeks 

No. 

Weeks 

No.  1                iWeeka 

of 

Gallons 

in 

of 

Gallons 

in 

of      Gallons      in 

cow 

milk 

cow  1 

1 

milk 

cow                    milk 

1 

464 

84 

81 

829     !    16 

81           442 

86 

82 

828 

42 

82 

447 

28 

662 

37 

83 

998 

86 

83 

921 

47 

4 1 

874 

42 

8t 

34 

667 

62 

428 

38 

36 

837 

86    , 

36 

426 

40 

466 

86 

86 

716 

88 

86 

448 

87 

669 

60 

87 

1,080 

42 

87 

621 

40 

696 

40 

88 

987 

44 

88 

786 

49 

288 

82 

89 

830     1    87 

89 

631          40 

699 

60 

40         1,276 

44 

<0 

638     ;    88 

720 

8« 

41     1       624 

32 

41 

698         41 

766 

33 

42  >  ;       461 

40 

42' 

649      ,     60 

443 

41 

43     ,       779 

60 

43 

776 

42 

64» 

36 

44 >          435 

31 

44 

602 

89 

483 

46 

45 

766 

40 

46 

676 

86 

749 

38 

46 

1,338 

49 

46 

605 

36 

17 



— 

47' 

386 

35 

48 

696 

62 

733 

36 

■48' 

606 

88    1 

49 

848 

45 

233 

34 

60 

607 

37 

20 

616 

43 

61 

672          40 

21 

617 

30 

62 

816          44 

22' 

327 

40 

23 
24 

721 
766 

38 
45 

40  oows  gave         , 

47  oows  gave 

25 
26 
27 

354 
422 

28 
28 

26,929  gallons 

26,913  gallons 

28 
29 
30 

464 
936 

86 
44 

( 

frage  per  t 
S78  gallon 

1 

AveriMffe  per  eov 
673  gallons 

Heifer. 


Summary  of  the  Average  Annual  Yields  of  MUk  per  Cow  for  the 
Seven  Years  1886-92. 


Tear 


Grange  Farm 


Number  of    'Average  yield, 


I 


gallons 


1886 

41 

622 

1887 

42 

677 

188S 

40 

758 

1889 

42 

'           648 

1890 

42 

714 

1891 

46 

650 

1892 

40 

673 

Year 

1886 
1S87 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


WooDHOusE  Farm 

Number  of 
oows 

Average  yield. 

41 

636 

38 

674 

41 

611 

41 

580 

41 

602 

46 

629 

47 

573 

Mean  yield  for  7  yean,  677  gallons  per  cow  I  Mean  yield  for  7  yeara,  601  gallons  per  cow 
per  annum.  {  per  annum. 
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Before  entering  upon  a  brief  ctiscuasion  of  the  figures,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  a  few  details  concerning  the  herds,  their  feeding 
and  management.  The  cows  are  all  Shorthorn  cross-breds,  very 
like  the  ordinary  Cheshire  dairy  cows,  bat  containing  rather  more 
Shorthorn  blood  than  the  latter.  It  is  arranged  for  the  cows  to 
begin  calving  in  November,  and  to  finish  by  about  May  20.  Most 
of  them  drop  theiif  calves  in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  as  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  large  quantities  at  milk,  cream,  and  butter 
during  the  winter  months,  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cows  calve 
down  in  November,  December,  and  January  than  is  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  herds. 

During  the  winter  and  early  sprinff  months  the  cows  which 
have  calved  are  fed  with  hay,  and  4  to  7  lb.  per  day  of  ground  oats. 
Silage,  Swedish  turnips,  pulped  and  mixed  with  hay  chaff,  and 
mangel  are  also  used,  but  in  varying  quantities  to  different  cows, 
and  some  have  none.  Turnips  and  silage,  unless  used  very  sparingly, 
give  a  flavour  to  the  milk  and  cream,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  these  two  foods  away  from  the  cows  the  milk  or  cream  of 
which  is  directly  consumed.  When,,  however,  the  milk  is  made  into 
butter,  the  flavour  is  very  little  noticed,  provided  the  turnips  and 
silage  are  used  in  moderation,  and  not  given  till  after  milking.  At 
the  time  the  cows  are  not  in  milk,  during  the  winter,  they  have 
a  larger  quantity  of  pulped  turnips  and  as  much  silage  as  they 
care  to  eat ;  but  the  meal  is  discontinued.  Hay  is  given  twice  each 
day.  The  crushed  oats  are  used  in  various  quantities  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cows  and  the  amount  of  milk  they  may  be  giving, 
and  the  quantity  also  varies  according  as  the  quality  of  the  hay  is 
good  or  indifferent.  We  occasionally  use  maize  meal,  bean  meal,  and 
bran,  but  crushed  oats  form  the  staple  purchased  food.  This  feeding 
is  continued  up  to  the  time  the  cows  go  to  grass,  which  is  generally 
between  the  1st  and  12th  of  May.  After  this  they  are  fed  morning 
and  evening  with  cotton  cake  or  meal  for  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and 
then  all  artificial  feeding  is  discontinued  until  the  autumn,  when  the 
cows  commence  to  calve  again. 

There  is  generaUy,  as  is  especially  shown  by  the  summary  table 
on  p.  176,  a  considerably  larger  average  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
the  cows  at  the  Grange  Farm.  This  is  in  great  part  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  pastures  on  this  farm  nearly  all  rest  on 
the  Cheshire  Clay,  which  is  doubtless  admirably  adapted  for  milk- 
production.  Moreover,  the  pastures  on  this  farm  are  kept  entirely 
for  the  milking  stock  and  their  calves. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  turf,  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide, 
cut  from  one  of  the  Grange  pastures,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Fream,  to  be 
included  in  his  series  of  experiments  on  the  herbage  of  pastures. 
His  report^  as  given  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  I.,  3rd  Series,  Part  II., 
1890,  p.  371),  is  in  effect  as  follows,  and  shows  that  the  herbage  is 
of  an  exceedingly  grassy  character : — 

A  turf  firom  one  of  the  best  fields  on  Eaton  Home  Famii  on  the  estate 
of  the  Dake  of  Westminater.  There  is  no  record  as  to  how  long  the  ^pasture 
has  been  down,  and  it  is  used  exclusively  to  graze  dairy  cows.    It  is  ooca- 
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uonally  mown,  the  last  time  haviD^  been  in  1888.  The  land  had  received 
6  cwt.  of  bones  to  the  acre  twice  within  the  last  five  years.  The  turf  was 
dug*  seven  inches  deep,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  rootlets  on  the  lower  iace. 
The  'soil  was  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  day,  becoming  darker  towards  the 
top :  St  was  free  from  stones. 

This  was  a  very  grassy  turf ;  cut  on  July  6.    It  yielded — 

Gramineous  herbage       .        «       •        t        •        •    97  per  cent. 
Leguminous      ,,  ••••••In 

Other  herbage         •••••••      2       ,, 

The  leguminous  herbage  was  Trifolium  pra tense  (purple  or  meadow 
clover).  The  "  other  herbage  "  was  made  up  of  Taraxacum  (danddion), 
Flantago  (plantain  or  rib-grass),  and  Banunculus  bulbosus  (buttercup). 

On  separation  the  grassy  herbage  yielded  the  following  percentages : — 

Lolium  perenne  (rye-grass)     .        •        .  •  •  75  per  cent. 

Agrostia  stolonifera  (florin)     •        •       •  •  .  16       „ 

Holcus  lanatus  (Yorkshire  fog)       •       •  •  •  S       „ 

Fhleum  pratense  (timothy)     .        ,        .  •  «  2       „ 

Poa  tiivialis  (rough-stalked  meadow  grass)  •  .1       „ 

Cynosurus  cristatos  (dogstail)                 .  •  •  1       „ 

Anthozanthum  odoratum  (sweet  vernal)  «  •  a  trace 

Undetermined «  •  3  per  cent. 

The  Woodhouse  pastures  lie  upon  mixed  soils,  composed  of  sand- 
stone, clay,  aUuvial  deposit^  and  gravel ;  they  often  get  flooded,  and 
are'  always  very  wet  in  rainy  weather,  whilst  the  Grange  pastures 
never  get  floods  on  them.  There  are  also  a  number  of  working 
horses  kept  on'the  Woodhouse  pastures  during  the  sjimmer,  and. 
occasionally  some  sheep,  these  being  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the 
dairy  cows. 

We  rear  a  large  number  of  calves  each  year,  from  the  females  of 
which  the  herds  are  kept  at  their  full  complement.  The  principle 
followed  is  to  keep  the  calves  from  the  heaviest  milkers,  although 
there  is  no  certainty  that  we  shall  get  a  flrst-class  milker  by  so 
doing ;  nor  indeed  can  the  bull  always  be  depended  upon.  Never-, 
theless,  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  getting  a  good  milker  from  a. 
good  cow  than  from  an  inferior  one.  If  farmers  would  exercise 
care  in  selecting  and  breeding  from  good  milkers,  and  in  eliminating 
the  poor  ones,  the  returns  would  be  more  satisfactory,  for  it  costs 
as  much  to  keep  a  bad  cow  as  to  maintain  a  good  one. 

The  year  1892  was  not  a  very  favourable  one  for  milk.  There 
was  a  cold,  backward  spring,  very  little  summer,  and  October  was. 
a  most  wretched  month,  in  which  7^  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  twenty-, 
three  of  its  days  were  wet.  The  milk  during  this  period  decreased 
much  more  than  it  should  have  done,  and  a  great  loss  was  thereby' 
sustained.  The  in-calf  heifers,  coming  into  the  herd  this  year,  are 
small,  their  inferior  growth  being  due  to  the  cold  wet  season  of 
1892.  Both  of  the  herds  which  form  the  subject  of  this  communi- 
cation are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  who  keeps 
the  milk-records  with  every  care. 

Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  the  tabulated  yields  of  indi-' 
vidual  GOVTS,  it  will  commonly  be  noticed  that  a  low  yield  coincides 
with  the  case  of  either  a  young  cow  or  a  short  period  of  lactation  ; 
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sometimes  these  two  circumstances  are  seen  to  go  together.  Ag. 
regards  age,  cows  of  two  or  three  years  old  (heifers)  are  separately 
distinguished.  For  practical  purposes  three  heifers  should  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  two  cows ;  all  dairymen  in  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  where  cows  are  hired  out,  reckon  in  this  way.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  way  of  example,  that  cow  No.  8,  in  the  Grange  Farm  herd, 
1891,  a  two-year-old  heifer,  gave  only  144  gallons  in  a  lactation  of 
18  weeks,  which  is  not  much  over  a  gallon  per  day.  The  next 
cow  to  her.  No.  9,  also  a  two-year-old  heifer,  was  in  milk  twice  as 
long,  but  gave  treble  the  yield.  Again,  cow  No.  21,  in  the 
Woodhouse  herd,  1891,  was  in  milk  only  27  weeks,  and  gave  but 
308  gallons ;  this,  however,  was  a  better  performance  than  that  of 
cow  No.  4,  which  yielded  as  little  as  286  gallons  for  30  weeks, 
whereas  No.  38  afforded  364  gallons  in  23  weeks  :  these  are  the 
three  lowest  cases  at  Woodhouse,  1891,  as  regards  both  yield  and 
time  in  milk. 

Interesting  cases  are  discoverable  of  variations  in  yield  associated 
with  uniformity  in  the  number  of  weeks  in  milk.  Thus,  in 
Grange  Farm  herd,  1886,  it  will  be  found  that  13  cows,  all  of  them 
over  three  years  old,  were  each  42  weeks  in  milk.  The  total  num- 
ber of  gallons  given  by  each  may  be  conveniently  arranged  as 
follows :— » 

961 

834,  827 

738,  714 

G84,  050,  648,  014,  012 

576,  672,  619 

Here  it  is  seen  that,  whilst  the  highest  yield  was  961  gallons,  and 
the  lowest  519  gallons,  a  difference  of  442  gallons,  the  commonest 
yield  per  cow  was  between  600  and  700  gallons.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  total  yield  of  these  13  cows  adds  up  to  8,957  gallons,  which 
is  equivalent  to  exactly  689  gallons  per  cow. 

With  regard  to  maximum  yields,  it  will  suffice  to  take  those 
exceeding  1,000  gallons  per  annum.  These  are  of  sufficient  interest 
to  merit  the  separate  tabulation  given  on  p.  180. 

Two  facts  are  noticeable  in  connection  with  these  34  cases — the 
first,  that  the  cows  were  all  over  three  years  old  ;  the  second,  that, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  No.  47,  Grange  Farm,  1890,  the 
number  of  weeks  in  milk  never  fell  below  40.  The  maximum 
individual  yield  recorded  is  seen  to  have  been  that  of  No.  40,  Grange 
Farm,  1891,  in  which  case  it  reached  1,462  gallons,  so  that  this  cow 
gave  about  7  tons  of  milk  in  a  period  of  48  weeks.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  of  these  high-yielding  cows  that  they  are  mostly  animals 
of  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  that,  while  some  have  been 
bought,  others  are  home-bred.  Nos.  37  and  40,  Grange  Farm,  it 
will  be  observed,  each  gave  upwards  of  1,000  gallons  of  milk  per 
annum  for  five  successive  years,  1888-92. 

Finally,  it  may  be  learnt  from  the  summary  table  (p.  176)  that, 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  average  annual  yield  per  cow  ranged 
from  622  gallons  to  758  gallons  at  Grange  Farm,  and  fi'om  573  to 
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636  gallons  at  Woodhouse  Farm,  the  mean  yield  at  the  former  being 
677  gallons,  and  at  the  latter  601  gallons  per  cow.  As  a  general 
summary  of  the  whole  of  the  results  at  both  farms,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  continuous  measurement,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven 

Yields  of  over  1,000  Gallons  per  Cow  per  Ankum. 
Grange  Farm, 


Year 

Ko.  of  cow 

GftUons 

Weeka  in  milk 

1887 

12 

1,335 

46 

1888 

1 

1,036 

62 

ff 

12 

1,448 

47 

»i 

37 

1.108 

42 

»t 

40 

1.114 

51 

•t 

47 

1.110 

44 

1889 

37 

1,206 

44 

*» 

40 

1              1,123 

44 

n 

47 

1              1.097 

42 

1890 

11 

1,139 

48 

i> 

20 

1.196 

45 

ft 

26 

1,004 

42 

»i 

33 

l.UO 

42 

t> 

37 

1,362 

41 

»» 

40 

1,272 

41: 

f» 

46 

1,W»2 

40 

•1 

47 

1.129 

32 

1891 

20 

1,227 

48 

»t 

26 

1.137 

44 

•1 

33 

1.219 

44 

ti 

37 

1.297 

44 

t» 

38 

1.221 

46 

»» 

40 

1.462 

48 

«f 

46 

1.073 

40 

1892 

20 

1,081 

42 

f» 

26 

1,065 

46 

» 

37 

1,080 

42 

»t 

40 

1,275 

44 

tt           ^ 

46 

1,338 

49 

Woodhi 

7use  Farm, 

Yfmr              1 

No.  of  cow 

GaUoDB 

Woeks  in  milk 

1887 

18 

1,066 

44 

1889 

18 

1,160 

47 

1 

19 

:i.068 

42 

1891 

2 

1.044 

62 

'» 

35 

1,096              1 

46 
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years,  of  the  yields  of  between  80  and  100  cross-bred  Shorthorn 
cows  has  given  an  average  result  equivalent  to  about  640  gallons  of 
milk  per  cow  per  annum. 

Cecil  T.  Parker. 


YEW  POISONING. 


In  the  discussion  upon  Yew  Poisoning  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
(VoL  III.,  3rd  Series,  Part  IV.,  1892)  Mr.  Whitehead  had  occasion 
to  remark  (page  702)  that  there  appeared  to  be  only  one  reference 
to  the  subject  in  our  previous  volumes.  On  the  publication  of  the 
number  referred  to,  the  Salisbury  and  WincJiester  Journal^  which 
circulates  widely  through  the  Chalk  districts  of  Wilts  and  Hants, 
where  the  yew  is  particularly  abundant,  drew  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  the  discussion  in  this  Journal.  The  result  was  to  draw 
forth  a  series  of  communications,  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
be  reproduced  in  these  pages,  where  they  will  be  readily  available 
for  future  reference  when  the  subject  again  comes  to  the  front,  as 
it  in  all  probability  will  do. 

Mr.  W.  Wyndham,  of  Dinton,  Wilts,  says  (January  14,  1893)  :— 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  lost  two  valuable  young  cart  horses.  The 
carter  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work  stopped  them  opposite  a  yew  tree  for 
a  minute  or  two,  whilst  he  *'  hitched  off '^  from  the  harrows  or  plough  they 
were  hameseed  to.  He  took  them  thence  to  their  stable  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  off,  and  each  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  reared  on  end  in  the  stable 
and  fell  back  dead.  They  were  poisoned  by  yew.  Consequently  on  this  I 
made  inquiries,  and  obtained  these  principal  results : — 

(1)  That  yew  is  generally  fatal  to  anmials  with  an  empty  stomach,  and 
seldom  so  otherwise. 

(2)  That  yew  in  a  partly  withered  state  or  when  dormant  (t.6.,  when  the 
sap  is  inactive)  is  more  dangerous  than  when  in  an  actively  growing  state. 

These  results  seem  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  instances  quoted  by  Mr. 
Squarev  [Journal,  Vol.  III.,  8rd  Series,  Part  IV.,  1892,  p.  609].  The  soU 
probably  makes  but  little  difference. 

On  January  21  the  following  communication  appeared  over  the 
signature  F.  A.  V.  M.,  Salisbury  : — 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  furniture  of  a  former  Bector  of  West  Knoyle, 
near  Mere,  was  being  removed  from  the  Rectory,  the  horses  attached  toi;be 
van  were  allowed  to  stand  some  minutes  in  the  drive  previous  to  starting. 
The  two  leaders  availed  themselves  of  this  delay  by  eating  freely  of  an 
adjacent  yew.  Both  those  horses  fell  back  dead  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
K^tory  gate.    The  yew  in  this  instance  was  eaten  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  yew  is  poison  to  the  human 
constitution  also  P 

I  remember  two  small  children  who  in  the  course  of  a  game  put  some 
yew  in  their  mouths,  doing  nothing  more  than  lick  it.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  both  complained  of  headache,  and  were  almost  immediately 
snzed  with  violent  vomiting. 
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In  the  succeeding  week,  January  28,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Starky,  of 
Bromham,  wrote : — 

I  remember,  during  a  severe  frost  about  1881,  that  several  of  the  finest 
and  oldest  deer  in  Compton  Park  were  killed  by  eating  yew.  The  pond 
was  frozen  over,  and  the  deer  walked  over  the  ice  to  a  small  islet  where  a 
yew  tree  grew,  of  which  they  ate  and  died.  Mr.  Penruddocke  had  them 
examined  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  yew  was  found  to  have 
poisoned  them. 

The  incident  related  in  the  foregoing  letter  was  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Penruddocke,  of  Compton  Park,  Salisbury,  who,  writing  on 
February  4,  said  : — 

I  can  corroborate  what  Mrs.  Charlotte  Starky  writes  in  her  letter  about 
the  deer  dyingin  Compton  Park  from  eating  yew.  During  the  severe  winter  of 
1881  the  upper  pond  was  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  which  afforded 
a  foothold  for  the  deer.  Three  bucks  4ied  from  eating  yew  on  the  islet — a 
two-year  buck,  «.«.,  6,  rising  7 ;  a  bare  buck,  %,€.,  4,  rising  6 ;  and  a  sore,  «.<*., 
a  young  deer,  3,  rising  4.  The  oldest  deer  was  found  dead  but  warm. 
The  next  reached  alK>ut  100  yards  from  the  islet  and  fell  dead.  The 
youngest  deer  was  found  on  the  islet  and  driven  out.  It  ran  about  300 
yards,  then  stopped  suddenly,  jumped  straight  up  on  end,  and,  falling  back- 
wards, expired.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  the  largest  buck. 
Its  intestines  were  found  to  be  swelled  and  filled  with  the  bark  of  the 
branches  of  de&d  or  dried  yew.  The  passages  were  stopped,  and  the  intes- 
tines and  lungs  were  of  a  purple  or  plum  colour. 

I  have  a  large  yew  tree  in  the  park,  which  is  not  fenced  in.  The  park- 
keeper  is  carelul  to  pick  up  and  carry  away  all  withered  droppings  from 
this  tree.  The  bucks  knock  off  green  sprays  with  their  horns,  and  eat  them 
without,  apparently,  any  bad  effect. 

On  February  11,  1893,  the  subjoined  letter  appeared  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobbs,  of  Malshanger  Farm,  Basingstoke  : — 

A  short  time  before  leaving  Wiltshire  I  lost  a  valuable  horse,  costing 
me  40/.,  from  eating  yew.  My  horses  were  ploughing  and  pressing  in  a  field, 
and  about  an  hour  before  leaving  for  the  day  the  trace-horse  laid  hold  of 
some  yew  in  the  hedge  as  they  were  turning  round.  Nothing  appeared 
amiss  uncil  the  horses  got  near  the  stable,  and  I  believe  the  horse  drank 
some  water.  The  lad  came  running  for  me,  saying  the  horse  was  very  bad, 
and,  though  I  had  only  a  very  short  distance  to  go,  before  I  reached  the 
stable  the  horse  was  dead.  Of  course  I  have  since  then  been  most  careful 
to  keep  all  my  cattle  from  eating  yew.  I  have  heard  of  several  losses  in  a 
similar  way  since  I  have  been  in  Hampshire.  Two  things,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  the  practical  outcome  of  this  correspondence :  first,  all  owners  of 
land  should  cease  to  cultivate  the  yew ;  and  second,  they  should  destroy  as 
fast  as  possible  a  tree  that  has  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  public. 

Some  experimental  evidence  on  the  subject  of  yew  poisoning 
will  be  found  recorded  at  page  141  of  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

Ed. 
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Of  the  three  works  which  are  here  noticed  two  are  French  publica- 
tions, and  the  third  is  an  official  brochure  issued  hy  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

They  are  reviewed  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  The  Disorders  of  Apple  and  Pear  Trees. 

2.  Analyses  of  American  Feeding-stuffs. 

3.  Natural  History  of  Animals  of  the  Farm. 

THE  DISORDERS  OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES.^ 

M.  Dakg&jIBd's  broehttre  is  an  addition  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  affections  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  anctt^ar- 
ticularly  of  those  caused  by  fungi,  whose  harmful  influences  are  fre- 
quently most  serious,  and  often  unsuspected  by  cultivatons,  Or 
attributed  by  them  to  unkindly  and  unsuitable  conditions  of  soil 
or  subsoil,  or  to  the  effect  of  weather.  To  the  attacks  of  insects 
upon  fruit-trees  a  short  chapter  only  is  devoted,  which  is,  and  pur- 
poses to  be,  merely  a  summary  of  information  obtained  from  various 
authorities  upon  those  which  are  most  destructive,  and  of  methods  of 
prevention,  and  remedies  against  them.  M.  Dangeard  gives  a  list  of 
insecticides  that  have  been  found  useful  against  some  of  the  insects 
injurious  to  apple  and  pear  crops,  such  as  the  weevil,  AtUlionamtts 
pomorum,  and  the  winter  moth,  CheinuUobia  brumata. 

In  the  fore-front  of  this  list  he  places  arsenical  compounds,  as 
Paris  Green  and  London  Purple,  at  least  for  those  insects  which 
actually  eat  the  leaves  or  the  flowers,  such  as  caterpillars  and  the 
larvse  of  beetles,  and  would  be  killed  by  the  poison  upon  them  j 
while  for  insects  which  suck  up  the  juices — as  aphides,  for  example, 
and  the  apple  sucker,  Psylla  mali — a  composition  of  soft  soap 
and  petroleum  should  be  employed.  This  is  supposed  by  M.  Dan- 
geard to  act  as  a  poison  upon  the  bodies  of  insects,  but  it  is  ques- 
tioned whether  it  does  not  rather  starve  them  out,  and  prevent  them 
from  feeding,  by  its  unpleasant  odour,  fixed  as  it  is  itpon  the  bodies 
of  the  insects  and  the  leaves  upon  which  they  are  placed.  At  least 
this  is  the  effect  of  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  quassia  concoctions 
upon  the  aphides  of  the  hop  plants.  Arsenites,  it  appears,  are  not 
inade  use  of  as  insecticides  in  France,  and  M.  Dangeard  advises  that 
they  should  be  employed  as  in  the  United  States,  adding  that  there 
is  a  new  field  open  for  careful  experiments  upon  these  powerful 
insecticides,  and  that  it  seems  more  simple  and  less  costly  to  spray 

*  Les  Maladies  du  Pivmmier  et  du  Poirier,  par  P.  A.  Dangeard,  Maitre 
de  Conferences  de  Botaniqne  k  la  Faculty  de  Poitiers.  Pp.  80,  with  10  plates 
of  many  fijg;nies.    Paper  covers.    Paris :  J.  B.  Bailli^re,  1892.    8  francs. 
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fruit  trees  with  Paris  Green  for  the  winter  moth  and  the  weevil 
than  to  visit  every  day  bands  of  tar  encircling  the  trees  to  catch 
the  one,  or  to  shake  the  boughs  continuously  to  dislodge  the  other. 

Very  pertinent  remarks  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  putting  on 
insecticides,  which  should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  mist,  and  not 
as  deluging  showers.  The  object  should  be  to  cover  each  leaf  with 
a  light  layer  (mince  couche)  of  the  substance,  and  for  doing  this 
M.  Dangeard  states  there  is  no  machine  better  than  the  l^clair. 

Two  pseudo-insects,  or  creatures  allied  to  insects,  are  described 
here  as  belonging  to  the  Acaridce ;  one,  a  species  of  TetranychuSy 
and  the  other  a  Phytoptus,  This  Tetranychus,  termed  by  Donnadieu 
Tenuipaljma  ghher^  causes  the  discoloration  of  the  leaves  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  by  sucking  out  their  juices  and  eventually  making 
them  shrivel  and  fall  off.^  They  are  always  on  the  lower  surfaces 
of  the  leaves,  and  about  October  the  7th,  M.  Dangeard  remarks,  they 
leave  them,  and  retire  for  the  winter  to  the  twigs,  where  they 
shelter  themselves  in  the  fissures  of  skin  or  bark,  under  lichenous 
growths,  and  between  the  scales  of  the  buds,  still  sucking  up  sap, 
and  unaffected  by  sharp  frosts.  When  the  leaves  appear  the  mites 
go  to  them.  From  the  habit  of  this  species  of  TetranychuSj 
M.  Dangeard  argues  that  the  Tetranychua  telarius^  spinning  mite, 
or  *'red  spider,'^  so  injurious  to  hop  plants,  damson  trees,  peach 
trees,  gooseberry  bushes,  strawberry  plants,  and  many  other  trees  and 
plants,  likewise  retires  to  the  twigs,  branches,  and  stalks  of  its  host. 
This  is  an  important  deduction,  and  if  confirmed  will  enable  cul- 
tivators to  deal  with  this  universal  pest  during  the  winter.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  Tenuipalpus  glaher  attacks  apple  trees  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Tetranychus  telarius  does,  or  at  least  a  Tetranychus 
'  of  some  species,  which  has  so  far  been  taken  to  be  Tetranychus  telarius^ 
but  may  be  Tenuipalpus  glaber,  in  default  of  close  observation, 
though  there  are  marked  distinctions  between  the  two  species. 
Petroleum  washes  applied  both  in  winter  and  summer  are  recom- 
mended as  valuable  remedies  for  this  mite. 

M.  Daugeard  notes  that  a  fuugus,  Pestalozzia  concentrica,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  spots  (tacJies)  caused  by  these  mites,  which  serves 
to  finish  the  ruin  of  the  leaves  already  almost  exhausted  by  their 
attacks.  Also,  in  the  case  of  apple  and  pear  leaves  infested  by  a 
species  of  Pkytoptus  described  by  Sorauer  as  Phytoptus  piri,'^  M. 
Dangeard  remarks  that  the  evil  effects  of  this  mite  are  often  much 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  a  fungus  of  a  Fumago  type  in  or  upon 
their  galls.  For  this  double  attack,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  recommended  that  all  fallen  leaves  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  burnt.  The  leaves  should  be  treated  in  the  summer 
with  houUlie  bordelaise,  which  would  arrest  the  fungus  and  serve  as 
an  obstacle  to  hinder  the  Phytoptus  from  penetrating  their  epi- 
dermis. 

The  most  useful  and  interesting  chapter  is  upon  the  canker 

>  This  is  termed  la  marhrure  des  feidlles  by  M.  Dangeard. 
*  Bwndbtich  wm  Pfianzenkrankheiten,  von  Dr.  Saul  Sorauer. 
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(chancre  caneereux)  of  apple-trees,  that  insidious  and  little  understood 
malady  common  and  fatal  in  many  English  orchards.  M.  Dangeard 
sajB  canker  causes  graye  injuries  in  the  orchards  of  La  Sarthe,  where 
dessert  apples  are  largely  grown.  Many  trees  are  attacked,  but  not 
all  varieties  to  the  same  extent.  Those  which  produce  cider  fruit 
are  not  so  liable  to  canker  as  those  yielding  dessert  apples.  The 
Reinettes  are  particularly  affected,  and  much  dead  wood  must  be  cut 
from  the  old  trees  every  year ;  while  the  young  trees  are  deformed 
and  their  growth  is  often  checked.  At  Chambois  the  Reinette  de 
Bretagne  and  the  Reinette  du  Canada  are  disappearing  on  account 
of  canker. 

Several  figures  are  given  of  stages  in  the  growth  of  this  disorder 
and  the  deformities  peculiar  to  it  upon  boughs,  large  branches,  and 
small  twigs.  In  some  of  these  the  perithecia  of  the  fungus,  Nectna 
dit%89imay  which  causes  this  injury,  are  distinctly  shown.  These,  the 
organs  of  fructification  of  the  fungus,  are  tiny  red  specks  like  minute 
beads  dotted  here  and  there  upon  the  affected  parts,  and  just  visible 
without  a  glass,  and  can  always  be  found  where  active  mischief  is 
going  on.  As  M.  Dangeard  points  out,  boughs  and  branches  may 
be  found  with  the  characteristic  scars  of  canker  upon  them,  but  the 
fungus  itself  has  disappeared,  and  vitality  is  preserved  in  proportion 
to  the  circumference  invaded.  When,  however,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  a  bough  or  branch  has  been  invaded,  all  that  part  above 
the  canker  dies.  This  attack,  it  is  shown,  commences  at  the  point 
of  a  bud  where  the  tissues  are  delicate  and  have  been  injured  and 
dried  up  by  frost  or  other  causes  and  made  suitable  for  the  fungus, 
which  is  able  to  begin  its  existence  as  a  saprophyte  {i.e,  an  organism 
which  lives  upon  dead  or  decaying  substances)  before  it  attacks  the 
living  tissues.  After  a  while  the  skin  of  the  twig,  or  branch,  below 
the  bud  is  penetrated  by  the  fine  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  though 
the  characteristic  red  perithecia  are  not  yet  seen.  Some  observers, 
not  finding  these,  conclude  that  the  affection  is  not  due  to  Neciria 
ditissimay  forgetting  that  fungi  exist  at  first  in  the  fine,  threadlike 
mycelial  form,  and  do  not  fructify  at  once.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  parasite  a  depression  is  noticed  round  the  part  attacked  by  it, 
and  it  is  not  till  later  on  that  there  is  any  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  twig  or  branch,  or  formation  of  cushion-like  swellings  {bourre- 
lets),  M.  Dangeard  holds  that  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  canker,  and  cites  Hartig  '  and  Prillieux,' 
who  have  both  written  able  treatises  in  exposition  of  their  belief. 

The  following  advice  as  to  treatment  for  canker  is  given  : — 

1.  To  avoid  grafting  with  a  cankered  graft,  or  upon  a  cankered 
limb.  The  traces  of  canker  may  be  easily  perceived.  Every  wound 
of  the  skin  or  bark  is  dangerous,  as  it  serves  as  a  centre  for  the 
fungus. 

2.  At  the  very  first  indication  of  canker  all  affected  branches 
should  be  cut  away  and  burnt. 

*  Lehrhuch  der  Bawmhra/nkheitent  von  Dr.  R.  Hartig.    Berlin,  1889. 

*  Prillienz,  SociHi  Mycohgique  de  IVance,  stance  de  jnin  1888. 
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3.  If  the  disorder  has  become  chronic,  it  would  be  well  to  cut 
down  an  infected  tree  whose  propinquity  to  healthy  trees  would  be 
dangerous,  or  to  cut  away  all  diseased  branches  from  those  not 
infected,  and  to  graft  them. 

4.  Some  varieties  are  not  so  liable  to  canker  as  others ;  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  choose  those  for  planting  which  appear  from 
examination  of  the  orchards  of  the  district  to  be  free. 

5.  All  cankered  wood  must  be  cut  away  every  year,  as  it  serves 
as  a  harbour  for  the  Nectria,  which  can  live  as  a  saprophyte. 

It  is  recommended  to  spray  cankered  fruit  trees  with  sulphate 
.of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  subjoined  formula  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron,  110  lb. 

Sulphuric  acid  (poured  on  the  sulphate  of  iron),  1 J  pints. 

Boiling  water,  22  gallons. 

When  cold  this  may  be  applied  with  the  Eclair  machine  or  with 
a  garden  engine.  It  is  considered  that  the  application  of  honillie 
bordelaise  would  also  be  effectual  in  checking  the  progress  of  Nectria 
ditissima. 

The  action  of  the  woolly  aphis  (Aphis  lanigera)  upon  apple  trees 
is  well  known.  In  some  seasons  and  to  some  varieties  of  apple 
trees  this  insect  does  considerable  harm  by  sucking  the  juices  from 
the  younger  branches  and  twigs,  and  making  nodules  or  excrescences 
upon  them.  But  M.  Dangeard  has  discovered  that  a  fungus  follows 
in  the  wake  of  the  aphides  and  completes  their  work  of  destruction. 
When  by  reason  of  local  hypertrophy  of  the  nodules,  or  swellings 
raised  by  the  irritation  of  the  insects,  there  is  a  rent  made  in  the 
bark,  and  the  tissues  of  the  branch  are  laid  bare,  the  fungus  appears 
immediately.  M.  Dangeard  saw  this  in  a  nursery  in  which  the  trees 
were  greatly  injured  by  the  united  attack  of  insects  and  fungus. 
The  latter  especially  penetrated  into  the  tissues  of  the  young 
branches,  disorganising  them  and  eventually  killing  them.  A 
figure  is  given  illustrating  the  action  of  the  fungus,  showing  the 
parenchyma  of  the  nodules  penetrated  by  its  mycelial  threads.  An 
elaborate  description  of  the  fungus  elucidated  by  figures  of  many 
of  its  stages  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  species  of  Cladosporium. 

This  is  the  first  time,  M.  Dangeard  observes,  that  the  special 
action  of  this  parasitic  fungus  has  been  noticed.  When  the  woolly 
aphis  is  at  work  alone  the  vital  parts  of  the  infested  branches  may 
recover  their  normal  functions  :  the  tree  is  less  vigorous,  it  is  de- 
formed, but  in  general  its  branches  do  not  die.  If  the  fungus  is  de- 
veloped the  vitality  of  the  branches  is  destroyed  and  they  die  above 
the  injury.  M.  Dangeard  terms  this  le  cJiancre  noduleux  (the  canker 
of  the  nodules),  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  act  independently 
of  the  woolly  aphis,  therefore  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  rid 
of  the  insect  by  syringing  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and 
soft  soap.  He  advises  that  all  branches  and  twigs  infected  by  the 
fungus  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt. 

The  blackening  of  the  leaves  of  apple  and  pear  trees  caused  by 
Fiisicladium  (Cladosporium)  dendriticum  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
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''  La  Fumagine  des  Feuilles,''  and  its  life  history  is  graphically  detailed 
and  illustrated  by  many  figures.  M.  Dangeard  after  long  inveBfci«^ 
gations  and  cultures  of  the  fungus  discovered  that,  at  a  certain  stagey 
cells  {Kystes)  are  formed,  either  solitary,  or  ranged  like  beads  side  by 
side,  in  irhich  are  oily  globules  or  spores,  one  or  two  in  each  cellulOk 
These  cells  are  intended  to  preserve  the  fungus  during  the  winter, 
and  are  brought  to  the  ground  with  the  dead  leaves,  or  are  formed 
upon  them  after  their  f alL  In  the  spring  the  fungus  is  propagated 
by  these  spores  released  from  their  cells  and  carried  by  the  insert  to 
1^  young  leaves. 

This  fungus  is  injurious  to  apple  trees  because  it  lives  at  the 
expense  of  their  leaves,  and  chokes  up  the  pores  so  that  they  cannot 
assimilate  food.  When  the  apples  are  formed  the  fungus  fastens 
upon  them,  and  spoils  their  appearance,  and  checks  their  growth.<^ 
Even  when  the  fruit  is  in  store  the  fungus  continues  its  progress  as 
long  as  the  juices  remain. 

A  closely  allied  fungus  (Ftisicladium  pf/rinum)  injures  pear-tr^es 
and  pears  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Its  life  history  also  is  identical 
with  that  of  Fusicladium  dendriticum,  Sorau^r  says  that  it  is  more 
dangerous,  as  it  lives  not  only  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  but  also  on 
the  young  twigs.'  He  gives  the  names  of  the  Winter  Nelis,  Bonne 
Louise  d'Avranches,  Esperen's  Bergamotte,  Autumn  Butter  Pear, 
among  others,  as  most  liable  to  this  affection. 

This  disorder  is  very  common  in  England,  though  it  ia  often 
attributed  to  climatic  conditions  or  to  unkindly  growth.  Pears  are 
particularly  subject  to  it,  and  in  some  seasons  much  of  the  fruit  is 
covered  with  the  peculiar  specks  which  disfigure  it  and  spoil  it  for 
dessert  purposes.  As  a  remedy  for  these  fungi  M.  Dangeard '  re* 
commenda  bouUliebordelaise,  which  should  be  applied  as  a  preventive 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  application  renewed  frequently  if  the 
fungus  spreads.  Hau  c^leste^  consisting  of  2  lb.  6  oz.  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  2  pts.  of  ammonia  to  from  22  to  44  gallons  of  water, 
may  also  be  employed. 

Sucrated  bouillie  has  been  found  valuable,  made  by  mixing  4  lb. 
6  oz.  of  lime  in  17  gallons  (^  water.  46  oz.  of  treacle  (molasses  de 
commerce)  are  dissolved  in  8  gallons  of  water  and  mixed  with  the 
lime  water.  To  this  4  lb.  6  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolved  in  2 
gallons  of  water,  is  added  and  the  whole  well  stirred.  The 
stickiness  of  the  treacle  retains  this  composition  upon  the  leaves 
and  prevents  the  spores  of  the  fungi  from  germinating. 

M.  Dangeard  deals  with  other  minor  affections  of  apple  and  pear 
trees,  such  as  rust  of  the  leaves,  occasioned  by  species  of  Gymnospor- 
angium,  and  the  affections  of  their  roots  {PouTridi^y  also  caused  by 
fungi,  which  there  is  not  space  to  describe  here. 

Charles  Whitehead, 

>  Frank  in  bis  PflanzeTtkrarikheiten,  and  Soraoer  in  his  Hdndhxieh  dm» 
PJlanzenkrofHkheiten,  alike  hold  that  the  Ptisieladi'um  dendrUieum  attacks  both 
the  leaves  and  fmit  of  apple  trees. 

•  Zoe.  oit. 
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ANALYSES  OF  AMERICAN  FEEDING  STUFFS.* 

Thb  compilers  have  presented  in  an  accessible  form  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  which  has  in  recent  years  been  done  in  America, 
in  the  direction  of  the  proximate  analysis  of  feeding- stuffs.  The 
analyses  of  a  vast  number  of  samples  of  green  fodders,  silage,  hay, 
roots,  grain,  mill-products,  and  miscellaneous  waste  materials  have 
been  collected,  and,  from  these  data,  tables  showing  the  "  average  " 
composition,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  results  obtained  with 
most  of  the  varieties  of  American  feeding-stuffs,  are  given. 

The  value  of  such  tables  is  undoubtedly  \ejj  great,  provided  the 
data  from  which  they  are  computed  are  reliable.  The  compilers 
admit  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  calculating  the  average  com- 
positions from  the  data  they  have  collected,  many  of  the  analyses 
which  are  recorded  being  clearly  incorrect.  In  addition,  also,  it  may 
be  seen  that,  in  many  cases,  the  differences  between  the  maxima  and 
minima  results  are  too  great  to  be  fairly  averaged.  For  instance,  in 
the  tables  giving  the  analyses  of  maize  fodder,  the  percentage  of  water 
varies  from  a  maximum  of  93*6  to  a  minimum  of  51*5,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  figures  for  the  percentages  of  ash,  protein, 
fibre,  and  fat,  calculated  on  the  dry  matter  of  the  fodder,  are  widely 
different. 

A  very  large  number  of  analyses  of  maize  and  wheat  grown  in 
different  States  are  given,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  little 
variation  there  is  in  the  average  results  of  the  various  analyses. 
The  analyses  of  a  large  and  varied  selection  of  mill-products  and  by- 
products are  quoted  ;  of  the  latter  the  most  important  are  the  by- 
products from  linseed  and  cotton  seed.  These  appear  in  the  form 
of  ''meals,"  hardly  any  analyses  of  linseed-cake  or  cotton-cake 
being  given.  In  the  case  of  linseed,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  '*  old  " 
process  meal  contained  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  of  oil,  but  that  by 
the  *'new"  process,  this  valuable  constituent  is  so  thoroughly 
extracted  that  only  3  per  cent,  is  left  in  the  meal. 

While  much  useful  information  is  collected  in  these  tables,  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,,  much  which  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  list  of  feeding-stuffs,  the 
analyses  of  such  materials  as  "  vegetable  ivory  sawdust,"  "  ground 
peach-stones,"  and  dried  blood  should  be  recorded.  The  celebrated 
American  wooden  nutmegs  would  be  equally  in  place. 

E.  W.  VOELCKER. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS  OF  THE  FARM.' 

In  this  presentable  volume  we  have  an  example  of  the  capable 
working  out  of  a  good  idea.  It  embraces  a  full  descriptive  account 
of  the  animals  of  the  farm,  not  only  of  the  animals  which  are  the 

*  A  Compilation  of  Anulyies  cf  American  Feeding  StvffSy  by  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Ph.D., and  A.  L.  Winton,  Ph.B.  Pp.  155;  paper  coTers.  Washington:  GoTern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1892. 

*  Histoire  Naturelle  Agricole  du  Gros  et  Petit  BHail,  Par  le  Dr.  Qeobobs 
Pbnnbtieb,  Directeor  du  Museum  d^Histoire  Naturelle  de  Eouen.  Pp.  zi  -f  779, 
with  108  illostrations.    Paris :  Baudry  et  Cie.,  1893.    20«. 
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special  object  of  the  stock-breeder's  skill,  but — as  will  presently  be 
seen — ^of  other  animals,  though  the  author  does  not  venture  outside 
the  class  Mammalia.  The  volume  comprises  four  parts,  the  first 
of  which  {ZooUchnie  g^n^ale)  deals  with  the  broad  principles  of 
classification,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  Considerable  space  in  this 
section  is  allotted  to  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  feeding  and  of 
breeding,  whilst  the  concluding  chapter  {Exploitation  du  B4tail)  is 
directed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  development  of  animals,  according 
as  these  are  destined  to  bescome  producers  of  meat  or  of  milk,  or  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  work. 

Animal  products  form  the  subject  of  the  second  part,  and  in  it 
the  chapters  are  devoted  severally  to  milk  and  its  derivatives; 
to  meat ;  to  animal  fats ;  to  hides,  hair,  and  wool ;  to  hoofs  and 
horns,  and  bones  ;  and  to  dung,  or  farmyard  manure. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  third  part, 
wherein  chapters  are  respectively  assigned  to  the  horse,  the  ass  and 
mule,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  pig,  the  rabbit,  the  dog  and 
the  cat  The  two  last-named  are  prettily  termed  ''  the  guardians 
of  herd,  flock,  and  farm.'^ 

In  the  fourth  part  parasites  and  maladies  are  considered.  Of 
the  former,  reference  is  first  made  to  parasites  common  to  all  the 
animals  under  notice,  and  then  to  those  which  specially  infest  each 
of  these  animals.  The  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  are  arnusged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  though  it  is  only  possible  to  discuss  each 
briefly,  yet  this  section  of  the  book  alone  occupies  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pages.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  sanitary 
l^slative  enactments  and  their  enforcement  in  France. 

It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  the  work  of  a 
comprehensive  character,  but  that  it  deals  with  subjects  which  are 
of  direct  interest  to  farmers  in  general  and  to  breeders  in  particular. 
We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  treatise  in  the  English  language,  either 
original  or  translated,  which  covers  exactly  the  same  ground  as  Dr. 
Pennetier's  useful  volume.  Though  the  title  and  the  arrangement 
suggest  a  somewhat  scientific  method  of  treatment,  the  work  is 
pre-eminently  one  for  the  practical  mau.  It  is  well  printed,  and, 
unlike  most  Continental  books,  it  is  furnished  with  a  full  index. 

It  will  interest  English  readers  to  see  what  a  countryman  of 
M.  Nocard  has  to  say  on  the  vexed  question  of  abortion.  It  is  pre- 
mised that  domesticated  animals  vary  much  in  their  susceptibilitv  to 
this  malady  ;  the  mare  and  cow  should  be  placed  first,  followed  in 
order  by  the  ewe,  the  doe,  and  the  sow.  At  the  present  time,  when 
there  exists  a  tendency  to  refer  all  cases  of  abortion  to  one  primary 
cause,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  according  to  our  author,  the 
causes  are  various.  Amongst  them  he  includes-  disturbance 
arising  from  presence  of  the  male  animal,  01-treatment,  falling 
down,  excessive  work,  fright,  debility,  unhealthy  surroundings, 
insufficient  nourishment,  the  consumption  with  the  food  of  poisonous 
plants  (ergot  of  grasses,  ergot  of  rye,  rue,  savin,  yew,  colchicum, 
certain  moulds),  plants  covered  with  hoar-frost,  frozen  roots,  water 
containing  ice,  violent  purgatives  (with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
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include,  according  to  M.  Gajot,  the  administration  of  salts  during 
the  second  month  of  gestation),  abrupt  changes  of  temperature,  and 
various  diseases.  To  the  foregoing  are  add^  the  placing  of  fodder 
racks  at  too  great  a  height  above  the  animal's  head,  thereby  causing 
a^ straining,  which  M.  Morel  de  Vind^  insists  is  very  dangerous, 
and  the  tbo  pronounced  inclination  of  the  floors  of  byres  and  stables. 

The  control  of  sex  is  another  subject  which  has,  at  various  times, 
aroused  considerable  discussion.  The  author  revives  M.  Thury's 
theoky,  according  to  which  the  sex  of  the  offspring  is  determined  by 
the  exact  period  at  which  the  service  takes  place.  Although, 
however,  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  breeder  of  cattle,  who  certifies 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty-nine  experiments  there  was  not  one 
failure  in  securing  the  desired  end,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  still 
regards  the  problem  as  unsolved. 

The  subjoined  table  is  quoted  as  showing  the  normal  number  of 
rcSpirations  and  beats  of  the  pulse  per  minute  in  adult  healthy 
animals : — 

Horse    •  « 

Ox 

Sheep,  goat  • 

I>og       •  . 

These  numbers  vary,  of  course,  with  the  age.  A  young  horse, 
for  example,  makes  fourteen  or  fifteen  respiratory  movements  per 
minute,  whereas  in  an  old  horse  the  number  may  fall  to  nine  or  ten. 
In  a  young  ox  the  number  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  in  an  old 
one  it  varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 

Directions  are  given  for  feeling  the  pulse.  In  the  case  of  the 
horse  (fig.  1)  the  operator  applies  his  right  hand  to  the  inferior* 
boarder  of  the  left  lower  jaw,  where  the  beatings  of  the  glosso-facial 
artery  may  be  perceived.  In  the  case  of  the  ox  (fig.  2)  the  root 
of  the  tail  is  grasped  between  the  hands,  when  the  pulsations  of 
the  coccygeal  artbries  are  felt  on  the  under  face.  In  smaller 
animals  (fig.  3)  the  beating  of  the  radial  artery  can  be  felt  on  the 
internal  face  of  the  fore-leg,  in  the  groove  just  above  the  knee. 

In  the  classification  of  the  varieties  of  the  several  groups  of  live 
stock  the  work  is  scarcely  up  to  date,  and  the  affinities  and  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  English  breeds  are  hardly  estimated  at  their  true 
value.  Of  horses,  the  Shire  is  not  classified,  though  the  lincoln- 
shird,  the  Staffordshire,  and  the  Black  Horse  are  referred  to.  An' 
estimate  is  made  of  the  horse  population  of  Europe,  which  is 
placed  in  the  aggregate  at  33,000,000  head,  thus  distributed  : — 


Pnlaatlon 

Reiplration. 

per  minate. 

9  or  10  . 

»        .    86  to   40 

15  to  18  . 

»        •    46  to   50 

12  to  15  . 

.    70to   80 

16  to  18  . 

.    90  to  100 

Russia    .....    .17,000,000 

Austria-Hungary.     ,    ,   3,500,000 

Germany 3,300,000 

France    ......  8,000,000 


United  Kingdom     .    .    .  2,700,000 
Italy     .......   1,200,000 

Other  countries  ....  2,300,000 


In  discussing  the  varieties  of  cattle  the  author  assigns  the  place^ 
of  honour  to  the  British  breeds.     After  a  review  of  the  various 
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Fio.  1.— Feeling  the  pnlae  of  the  hone. 


attempts  that  have  been  made  to  effect  a  classification  of  cattle^ 
resort  is  finally  made  to  a  geograpliical  arrangement,  as  at  once  the 
most  simple,  the  most 
practicable,  and  the 
least  open  to  objection. 
In  tins  scheme  the 
Shorthorns  are  called 
Darhams,  as  indeed  is 
still  the  case  in  every 
country  save  in  the  land 
which  gave  them  birth. 
We  observe  only  a  soli- 
tary reference  to  the 
courtes-eomes  de  Dur- 
ham.  There  is  no  spe- 
cific mention  of  the 
Bed  Polled  breed, 
though  the  terms  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  both 
appear.  The  only  re- 
cognition of  Welsh 
cattle  is  under  the  head 
of  "Glamorgan."  The 
cattle  dea  ilea  Noi*- 
mandes,  are  classed  as 
Jersey  and  Aldemey, 
despite  the  fact  that  tho 
latter  term  is  fast  be- 
coming obsolete  in  Eng. 
land;  there  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  Guern- 
sey. The  author  follows 
M.  Sanson  in  grouping 
together  the  Kerry, 
Ayrshire,  Devon,  Jer- 
sey, Aldemey  and  Brit- 
tany cattle — all  small 
or  medium-sized  breeds 
— as  constituting  -the 
Irish  (or  Celtic)  race, 
Bos  taurus  Hibemicus, 
The  diminutive  size  of  ] 
the  Brittany  cattle  is  well 
conveyed  by  the  illustra- 
tion. Fig,  4,  p.  192. 

The  frequently  re- 
corded triumphs  of 
Charolais  blood  at 
French        Agricultural 

Shows  ^ill  add  to   the  pio.  S.-Feeling  the  puUeot  the  sheep. 


Fio.  S.— Feeling  the  pulse  of  the  ox. 
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interest  of  the  following  translation  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
Charolais  cattle,  which  have  been  so  successfully  crossed  with  the 
Sliorthoms : — 

This  ancient  breed,  of  which  the  cradle  was  the  county  of  Charolais^  in 
the  Sa6ne-et-Lolre  (situated  in  the  East  Midlands  of  France),  was  formerly- 
used  for  purposes  of  draught,  but  its  precocity  and  its  natural  aptitude  to 
fatten  rapidly  upon  the  pastures,  led  breeders  to  develop  its  capacity  in  this 
direction. 

The  Charolais  breed  is  large,  strong,  and  hardy.  The  uniformly  cream- 
coloured  coat,  but  rarely  marked  with  the  yellowish  spots  which  it  is  the  eifort 
of  breeders  by  selection  to  suppress,  covers  a  skin  at  once  thick  and  remark- 
ably supple.  The  head  is  rather  large,  the  horns  are  fine  and  white,  and 
sometimes  greenish  at  their  extremities,  the  muzzle  and  eyelids  aie  rosy. 


Fig.  4.— Bull  and  Cow  of  the  Brittany  breed. 

and  the  nostrils  well  open.  The  body,  which  is  lengthy,  has  a  full,  deep  chest, 
with  restricted  dewlap,  rump  and  thighs  well  developed,  the  tail  short,  broad 
at  its  root,  and  slender  at  its  extremity. 

Considerable  improvement  had  already  been  effected  with  the  breed, 
when,  in  1770,  the  Charolais  farmers  introduced  it  into  the  adjoining 
Nivemais  district,  lying  to  the  north-west,  which  at  that  time  possessed 
only  the  Morvan  breed,  and  cattle  which  were  imported  as  draugnt  beasts 
from  Auvergne  and  Limousin.  The  newly-introduced  cattle  were  made 
the  objects  of  the  greatest  care,  and  were  generously  nourished  in  rich  and 
extensive  pastures,  whilst  their  essential  characteristics  were  rendered  per- 
manent by  means  of  a  rigid  selection  of  breeding  stock.  In  these  circum- 
stances they  throve  exceedingly  well,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Nivemais 
variety. 

Subsequently,  in  1830,  Count  de  Bouill^  introduced  into  the  Niftvresome 
Shorthorn .  bulls,  which  he  crossed  with  pure-bred  Charolais  cows.  The 
English  blood  was  found  to  stimulate  the  precocity  and  to  enhance  the  beef- 
producing  capabilities.  It  rendered  the  cows  better  milkers,  but  it  diminished 
the  aptitude  of  the  breed  as  animals  of  draught.    Nevertheless,  the  ad  van- 
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tafPee  of  croBsiog  were  univereally  appreciated,  and  this  practice  is  to-day 
followed  throughout  the  Nivemais  district,  wherein  the  breeders  continue  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  Shorthorn  and  Cbarolais  sires. 

Thus  is  obtained  the  Shorthom-Charolais  {Durham- Charolais)  cross, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  races  of  cattle  in  Europe. 
•*  Nowhere,"  says  M.  Sanson,  "  is  the  breeding  of  animals  more  energetically 
or  better  conducted  than  in  the  Nivemais  district.'' 

These  half-breds,  which  are  classed  in  the  catalogues  of  French  live-stock 
shows  as  race  Ctiarolaise-Nivemaise,  or  as  race  Charolaise-ameliorie,  have 
the  white  coat  of  the  Charolais  breed,  for  the  breeders  use  as  sires  only  those 
Shorthorn  bulls  which  have  also  this  shade  of  colour.  They  possess  in  a 
high  degree  the  typical  characters  of  butchers*  beasts.  The  head  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  pure-bred  Charolais ;  the  horns,  smaller  and  entirely  white, 
mre  directed  forward,  but  turned  up  at  the  ends ;  the  neck  and  shoulders 


FiQ.  6.— Ox  of  the  improved  Ginrolais  brccil. 

are  shorter,  and  the  chest  is  fuller ;  the  back,  the  flanks,  the  rump,  and  the 
thighs  are  more  develo^jed ;  the  legs  are  more  slender ;  the  beasts  handle 
•  more  firmly,  and  they  yield  beef  of  the  best  quality. 

Thus,  then,  the  Charolais  breed  (fig.  6),  localised  originally  in  the  Saone- 
et-Loire,  is  to-day  cultivated  in  the  adjoining  regions.  Introduced  into  the 
Cher  (to  the  west  of  the  Ni^vre)  and  into  the  Allier  (to  the  west  of  the 
Sadne-et-Loire),  it  promises  to  completely  displace  the  large  Bourbonnais 
breed  which  formerly  spread  over  the  plains  of  the  Allier. 

In  the  classification  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  the  same  difficulties 
are  encountered  as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  at  least  so  far  as  British 

.breeds  are  concerned.  Whilst  room  is  found  for  such  names  as 
Norfolk  Down,  West  Down,  and  Buckinghamshire,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Safiblks,  the  Dorset  Horns,   the  Wensleydales,  the 

'  Koscommons,  and  various  other  recognised  breeds,  nor  do  the  Border 
Leicesters  appear  to  be  differentiated. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Merino,  a  breed  which  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  development  of  fleece-bearers  in  various  parts 
VOL.  IV.  T,  S. — 1 3  O 
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oi  the  world,  we  read  t.hat  although  Spain  prohibited  their  exporta* 
tion,  yet  under  the  administration  of  Colbert  some  Merino  rams 
were,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  France  in  the  Boussillon 
district,  whither  new  importations  were  subsequently  made.  The 
chief  dates  of  importation  since  then  may  best  be  translated  from 
the  author's  own  words  : — 

1723.  Introduction  of  Merinos  into  Sweden. 

17G3.  Fii-st  importation  of  Merinos  into  Germany.  The  Elector  of 
•Sixony  obtained  fiom  the  Kin^  of  Spain  100  raras  and  ^200  ewea,  Estab- 
lisliment  of  Shepherds'  Schools.    Improvement  of  the  breed  by  selection. 

1770.  A  flock  of  Spanish  Merinos  was  introduced  into  France  under 
Turgot.  Entrusted  to  the  care  of  Daubenton,  they  throve  and  increased 
under  his  intelligent  direction. 

178J.  Importation  of  Merinos  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


trvMif-    •^  J      y 


Pig.  C— Cow  of  the  Flamaudc-BouIoDuni&e  breed.    (Frcm  a  drawing  of  Posa  Bonhcur,  1C66.) 

1780.  A  new  flock  of  300  sheep  an-ived  at  the  model  farm  of  Ham- 
bouillet,  established  by  Louis  XV  I.  This  hergerie,  which  became  the 
national  property  in  1702,  still  exists. 

178d.  Introduction  of  Merinos  into  England.  They  excited  but  little 
interest  till  1804,  at  which  period  comment^  the  Royal  sales. 

1703.  Introduction  of  a  Spanish  flock  into  Piedmont,  under  the 
auspices  of  Count  Graneri.  Tliis  became  the  parent  flock  of  the  Merinos  of 
Italy. 

1700.  Importation  into  Australia  of  Spanish  Merinos,  which  were  forth- 
with crossed  with  the  better  varieties  of  European  Merinos^  notably  those  of 
Saxony. 

Under  the  French  Consulate,  Gilbert  obtained  from  Spun  fresh  MerinoSi 
for  which  there  were  established  in  various  parts  of  France  (at  Ferpignaoi 
Aries,  &c.)  ten  new  national  hergericSj  whica  no  longer  exist. 

Since  then,  Merinos  have  been  successively  imported  into  Hungary, 
Southern  Russia,  and  North  and  South  America,  and  to-day  the  Merino  sheep 
of  the  world  number  hundreds  of  millions. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  in  connection  with  the  turf,  so  in 
relation  to  the  breeding  of  animals,  English  phrases  have  booome 
current  in  France,  where  the  terms  Stud  Book,  Herd  Book,  and 
Flock  Book  are  employed.  It  is  true  they  have  their  French 
equivalents — stud  books,  livrea  (T^curies ;  herd  books,  livres  d^itdbles  ; 
and  flock  books,  livrea  de  hergeriea — ^but  it  is  the  English  phrases 
which  appear  to  be  commonly  used. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the  publishers  several  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  work  are  here  reproduced.  Fig.  6  possesses  an 
additional  interest  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  artist  which  it 

^^"-  W.  Fbbam. 


HAY   HARVEST   FORECASTS,   1892.1 

TfiB  results  of  the  checking  of  the  Hay  Harvest  Forecasts,  issued 
during  the  hay-making  period  of  1892,  show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  very  unsettled  conmtions  which  again  prevailed  during  the  summer 
months,  the  general  percentage  of  success  reached  88.  The  largest 
general  percentage  (96)  was  attained  in  England,  N.W.,  while  the 
smallest  (78;  was  in  Scotland,  E. 

SUMMARZ  OF  tlBSULTS. 


Kames  of  Stationi 

Peroentag«B 

Total 

DUtrlcti 

Com- 
plete 
■uc- 
cees 

61 

58 

46 
50 
44 

61 

63 
61 
60 

68 

56 

56 
58 
53 

Par- 
tial 
sno- 

0688 

28 

20 

36 
32 
38 

30 

29 
35 
33 

30 

38 

32 
31 
36 

Par. 
tial 
faU- 
nre 

11 

16 

14 
15 
15 

8 

5 
4 

7 

9 
6 

10 

10 

9 

Total 
Ml- 
ure 

6 

5 
3 
8 

1 
3 

3 

per- 
oentag* 

of 
saoceflt 

Scotland,  K. 

Scotland,  E. 

Eoglaod,  N.E.    . 
England,  E. 
Midland  Ck)iinties 

England,  8. 

Scotland,  W.      . 
England,  N.W.   . 
England,  S.W.    . 

Ireland,  N.. 

Ireland,  S.  . 

Mnnlochy  and  Golspie 
jAberfeldj,  Bothiemaj,  andi 
1     Glamis      .        .        .        .f 

Ulceby  and  Chatton     . 

Thorpe  and  Kothamsted 

Cirencester  and  Retford 
r  Reading,   Maidstone,  Hore- » 
t     bam,  and  Downron  .        .  i 
/  Ardwell,    Dumbarton,    and ) 
t     Islaj         .        .        .        .f 

Leybum  and  Prescot   . 
1  Clifton,    Glastonbury,    and) 
1     Falfleld     .        .        .        .) 
J  Edgeworthstown  and  Moy-^ 
t     nalty         .        .        .        ./ 
f  Ardfert,  Kilkenny,  and  Par-. 
t     sonstown .        .        .        . ; 

89 

78 

81 

82 

82 

91 

92 
96 
93 

88 

94 

Mean  for  aU  diRtricts  in  1892 . 
..       in  1891. 
„      in  1890. 

2 

1 
2 

88 
83 
89 

>  Particalars  supplied  by  the  Meteorological  Office. 
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Thei^legrams  were  sent  daily  between  3.30  P.M.  and  4  P.M.  on 
each  week-day  for  about  five  weeks.  The  issue  commenced  over 
^e  Southern  districts  of  England  on  June  13,  and  ended  on  Jaly 
1 6  ;  but  commenced  and  ended  about  a  fortnight  later  in  the  more 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

,     In  ad<lition  to  the  recipients  named  in  the  list,  telegrams  were 
sent  to  six  other  gentlemen  at  their  own  cost* 

Several  of  the  recipients  speak  yery  favourably  of  the  forecasts. 


THE  WEATHER  OF   1892.1 

First  Quarter. — ^The  weather  in  January  was  dry,  and  for  the 
most  part -very  cold,  with  frequent  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds,  and 
snow,  till  the  20th  ;  it  was  mild  with  strong  S.W.  wind  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  the  average 
on  nearly  every  day  till  the  2l8t,  with  severe  frost  on  several  nights-; 
from  the  22nd,  with  the  exception  of  two  days,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  above  the  average.  The  atmospheric  pressure,  saving  on 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  was  low,  particularly  so  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  and  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  days;  from  the  23rd  the 
readings  of  the  barometer  were  above  the  average.  The  fall  of  rain 
was  less  than  the  average ;  snow  fell  frequently  between  the  6th  and 
the  20th. 

The  weather  in  February  was  dry,  dull,  and  moderately  warm 
.till  the  11th  ;  then  cold,  being  exceptionally  severe  from  the  16th  to 
the  20th  ;  afterwards  warm  for  a  few  days,  and  cold  at  the  end  of  the 
'month.  The  temperature  of  the  air  till  the  11th  was  a  little  above 
the  average  ;  a  cold  period  set  in  on  the  12th,  and  was  particularly 
severe  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  days,  when  the  decreases 
of  their  mean  temperatures  below  their  averages  were  as  large  as 
10°-7,  14^-3,  lP-2,  and  lP-3  respectively.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  temperature  was  16^  at  Blackheath,  and  a  veiy  low  tem- 
perature was  general,  and  in  many  cases  less  than  16^. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  numerous  places  in  the  N.  the  tem- 
perature was  below  zero  ;  whilst  in  the  S.  the  lowest  in  the  month 
at  Guernsey  was  28°*1,  at  Ventnor  22°'6  and  at  Truro,  Torquay, 
Osborne,  and  Barnstaple  it  was  about  2 P.  At  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich,  the  lowest  reading  was  18° -8.  The  following 
are  the  instances  back  to  the  year  1841  of  mii^ima  below  19°  in 
February  : — 


1889  it  was  18°  9 
1888  „  18°*4 
1865     „      15°-5 


1855  it  was  11°1 
1847      „      10°-2 


1845  it  was  7°-7 
1841     „     12°-4 


The  atmospheric  pressure  was  above  the  average  from  the  9th  to 
the  14th  and  on  the  26th  and  27th,  and  below  on  all  other  days,  and 

>  Abstracted  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Registrar-Qeneral  by 
.4^68  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  &c« 
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paiticularly  so  from  the  15th  to  tho  2l8t ;  the  average  deficiency  of 
pressure  for  these  seven  days  was  0*6  inch.  The  &11  of  rain  was 
generally  less  than  the  average.  Snow  fell  on  every  day  from  the 
14th  to  the  20th  ;  on  the  19th  it  fell  so  heavily  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  that  the  trains  were  stopped  and  the  telegraph  service 
was  very  mnch  delayed.  So  deep  were  the  drifts  in  some  places' 
that  two  engines  coupled  together  had  to  be  employed,  and  were 
frequently  brought  to  a  standstill  There  were  gales  from  the  E. 
uidN.  from  the  15th  to  the  20th,  causing  casualties  and  loss  of 
life.     At  the  end  of  the  month  vegetation  was  very  backward. 

The  weather  in  March  was  dry  throughout,  with  keen  frost  and 
bitter  winds  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  then  milder  weather 
from  the  1 6th  to  the  19th,  afterwards  a  renewal  of  the  cold  weather  on 
the  20th,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month,  excepting  the 
26th  and  27th,  which  were  moderately  mild.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  till  the  15th  was  constantly  below  its  average,  on  some  days  to 
iJie  amount  of  IP  or  12^,  and  low  temperatures  were  general  in 
London  and  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th 
the  temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory  was  22^*3,  whilst  it  was 
9^-9  at  Blackheath.  The  previous  instances  of  low  temperature  in 
March  at  the  Royal  Observatory  back  to  1841  are  : — 


1890  it  was  13M 
1889  „  18^7 
1887  „  22°-l 
1886     „     20°-3 


1883  it  was  20^-0 
1863  „  20**-8 
1862      „      21*»'3 


1850  it  was  20^-0 
1847  „  Wd 
1846     „     13**-1 


From  the  16th  to  the  19th  the  temperature  was  mild,  and  the  air  in 
contrast  to  the  preceding  cold  weather  was  very  pleasant ;  on  the 
20th  a  moderately  cold  period  set  in,  and  the  month  ended  with 
three  very  cold  days  with  cold  winds. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  above  the  average  from  the 
2nd  to  the  6th,  and  from  the  17th  to  the  25tb,  and  from  the  29th. 
On  the  9th  and  10th  snowstorms  were  general  all  over  the  country. 
The  fall  of  rain  was  small  everywhere.  The  cold  days  during  the 
first  half  of  this  month  and  at  the  close,  with  the  keen  N.E.  winds, 
completely  kept  back  all  vegetation. 

Seoond  (Inarter. — The  weather  in  April  was  dry,  generally  warm 
by  day  and  cold  by  night.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  above 
its  average  till  the  11th,  particularly  so  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th.  On  the  4th  and  5th  the  high  day  temperature  exceeded  70^  at 
some  stations — a  very  high  value  for  April.  A  sudden  change  to 
cold  set  in  on  the  12th,  and  continued  to  the  20th  ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature VM  as  much  as  O^'-S,  10^-1,  10^*1,  lP-3  and  IP'O  below  oh 
the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  Nth  respectively,  and  snow  fell  on 
some  of  these  days  at  several  stations ;  it  was  above  the  average 
from  the  21st  to  the  24th,  and  then  below  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was  above  its  average  till  the  5th  and 
from  the  18th  to  the  24th,  and  below  it  on  all  other  days.  The  fall 
of  rain  was  small.    The  N.  and  E.  winds  were  prevalent.  "At 
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extreme  soathem  stations  this  month  was  distinguished  by  being 
fine  and  sunny,  and  at  extreme  northern  stations  by  much  frost 
and  an  absence  of  sun. 

The  weather  in  May  was  somewhat  changeable,  being  very  cold 
at  the  beginning,  then  moderately  warm,  and  hot  at  the  end  ;  it  was 
dry  till  towards  the  end,  then  some  rain  fell.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  below  its  average  till  the  7th,  particularly  so  on  the  5th 
and  6th,  when  it  was  9°-7  and  9®-3  respectively,  below.  From  the  8th 
to  the  end  of  the  month  the  temperature  was  above  the  average, 
especially  from  the  25th.  On  the  31st  the  high  day  temperature 
exceeded  80^  at  all  stations  between  Whitchurch  and  Rugby ;  on 
this  day  there  was  a  severe  thunderstorm,  which  did  damage  in 
many  places.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally  above  its 
average  from  the  5th  to  the  23rd,  and  on  the  29th  and  30th,  and 
below  on  other  days.  The  fall  of  rain  was  below  the  average  at 
southern  stations,  but  was  generally  above  at  midland  and  northern 
stations. 

The  weather  in  June  was  variable,  but  on  the  whole  was 
pleasant.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  above  its  average  till  the 
11th ;  on  the  10th  it  was  as  much  as  10^-4  in  excess  ;  on  the  12th 
a  sudden  cold  set  in ;  and  on  the  14th  the  mean  daily  temperature 
was  as  much  as  10°'4  below  the  average.  On  the  10th,  at  Black- 
heath,  the  temperature  was  85^*7,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
it  was  38°,  being  a  fall  of  47**'7,  and  even  this  difference  was  exceeded 
in  some  places  ;  the  temperature  continued  below  the  average  till 
the  end  of  the  month  with  the  exception  of  the  three  days  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  below  till  the  3rd, 
and  generally  from  the  16th.  The  fall  of  rain  was  generally  above 
the  average.  On  June  1st,  and  again  on  June  28th,  thunderstorms 
were  general  over  England,  with  heavy  falls  of  rain  at  some  places. 
At  some  stations  the  amount  of  rain  on  the  28th  exceeded  two  inches. 
In  consequence  of  the  dry  spring  the  hay  harvest  was  very  light. 

Third  (luarter. — The  weather  in  July  was  cold,  showery  during 
the  first  part  of  the  month,  and  dry  at  the  end.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  was  below  the  average  on  every  day  excepting  the  3rd, 
4th,  7th,  and  31st,  and  particularly  so  from  the  14th  to  the  21st. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally  below  the  average  till  the 
20th,  and  above  from  the  21st.  The  fall  of  rain  at  most  stations  was 
less  than  the  average.  The  S.W.  wind  was  prevalent  in  the  first 
part  of  the  month,  and  the  N.E.  after  the  20th.  There  was  very 
little  thunder.     The  hay  crop  was  generally  light. 

The  weather  in  August  was  very  variable.  In  the  south  it  was 
a  moderately  warm  month,  with  frequent  rain  ;  in  the  north  the  first 
fortnight  was  generally  bright,  and  the  last  week  was  cold,  wet,  and 
unsettled  over  the  whole  country.  The  temperature  of  the  air  about 
London  was  generally  above  the  average  from  the  14th  to  the  25th, 
and  generally  below  on  all  other  days.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
was  above  the  average  till  the  12th  day,  and  below,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  16th,  20th,  p^nd  3l3t,  from  the  13th  day,  and  particularly 
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so  at  the  end  of  the  month.    The  fall  of  rain  was  above  the  average 
at  nearly  all  stations.     The  wind  was  mostly  from  the  S.W. 

The  weather  in  September  was  dull  and  wet  during  the  first  week, 
then  dry,  with  occasional  bright  sun  till  the  19th,  and  generally  wet 
and  dull  from  the  20th.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its 
average  till  the  9th,  from  the  14th  to  the  18th,  and  from  the  28th, 
and  above  from  the  10th  to  the  13th,  and  from  the  19th  to  the  27th. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
days,  below  the  average  all  the  month.  The  fall  of  rain  was  some- 
what above  the  average.  The  prevalent  wind  was  from  the  S.W. 
The  month  was  not  favourable  for  harvest  work. 

FoQitk  Quarter. — ^The  weather  in  October  was  very  cold  till 
towards  the  end,  when  there  were  three  or  four  warm  days,  with 
frequent  rain  throughout  the  month.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
was  constantly  below  the  average  to  the.  27th  ;  on  some  days  the 
deficiency  exceeded  10°.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  below  the 
average  on  every  day  excepting  the  llth,.12tb)  and  from  the  17th 
to  the  20th.  The  fall  of  rain  was  above  its  average.  In  Yorkshire 
the  faM  was  especially  heavy  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th.  There 
were  great  floods  in  that  county,  causing  considerable  loss  to  farmers. 

The  weather  in  November  was  mild  and  damp,  with  very  little 
sunshine.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  generally  above  its 
average,  excepting  from  the  18th  to  the  25th.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  was  below  its  average  till  the  6th,  and  from  the  12th  to 
the  16th,  and  above  on  other  days.  Kain  fell  frequently  in  small 
quantities. 

The  weather  in  December  was  dry,  cold,  and  foggy.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  mild,  and  above  the  average  from  the  15th 
to  the  21st.  Till  the  14th  the  temperature  was  below  the  average, 
and  particularly  so  from  the  4th  to  the  10th.  On  the  22nd  frost 
set  in  with  severity,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
average  deficiency  for  these  ten  days  being  9°-l.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature in  the  month  occurred  on  the  27th  or  28th.  At  Guernsey 
the  lowest  temperature  was  3P'9  ;  at  stations  south  of  latitude  51° 
it  varied  from  20°  at  Truro  to  24°  at  Eastbourne  ;  betwen  51°  and 
52°  it  varied  from  11°  at  Salisbury  and  Bamet  to  19°  at  Barnstaple  ; 
between  52°  and  53°  it  varied  from  10°  at  Rugby  to  23°  at 
Lowestoft ;  between  53°  and  54°  it  varied  from  14° '5  at  Halifax 
to  25°  at  Llandudno  ;  at  Carlisle  Mr.  Cartmel  registered  —  1°  j  at 
Stonyhurst  the  lowest  was  14°'3  ;  at  Carlisle  tho  minimum  on  the 
grass  was  —  9°.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally  below  the 
average  from  the  3rd  to  the  13th,  and  from  >  the  29th  to  the  21  at, 
and  generally  above  on  all  other  days.  The  rainfall  was  below  the 
average,  and  very  little  fell  during  the  latter  half  of  the  months 
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RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  INVENTIONS 

Tyfe  subjects  of  Applications  Jbr  Patents  from  Dec.  12,  1892 
to  Mar.  18,  1893. 

K.B. — ^Where  the  Invention  is  a  oommTinlcation  from  abroad,  the  name  of 
.the  Inventor  is  shown  in  italics,  between  parentheses,  after  the  name  of  the 
applicant. 

Agricultural  Machinory  and  Implementi,  fte. 


Name  of  Applicant. 


No.  of 
Application, 
Year  1892. 

22807  Hunt    ,       • 
23395  LORBAIN  (JDuprS) 
23515  Bundle,  R.  .       • 
23531  Cjlabk,  F.      • 
23701  Pebkiks,  J.  .       • 
23467  Bbown,  T.  S.        i 
23806  RiGHTEB,  F.  .        « 
28858  Richmond,  J.  G.  . 
23882  Sghnackenbubg,  L. 
23S00  Blackstonb,  E.  G. 
23998  Faibwbatheb,  J. 
24028  Walkeb,  C.  . 
24050  Stbwabt,  J.  C.      , 
Year  1893. 

747  GBIPPIN  &  CULPIN 

927  Clayton.  J. . 

936  Wabtzb,  H.  . 
1047  Wbttbb,  J.  {Kmdhd)    . 
1146  Bensted,  H.  T.     . 
1722  Smith,  R.     .       ,       . 
1764  Chibsa,  p.    .        .       . 
2067  Bebkman,  G. 
2113  Jewell,  F.,  &  Cleave. 
2216  Holt,  J.        ,       .        . 
2948  Webb,  J.       ,       ,        . 
3400  CoTTis,  0.     .        .        . 
8667  HABDINGtHAM,  G.  G.  H. 
{Mechmart^  Austria) . 
4572  Gekbleb,  a.  G.    . 
4812  Hughes,  E.  G.      . 
4816  Yates,  T.      .       .       . 
4982  Weeks  &  Son,  Ltd.     . 
5100  Woods,  E.     .       .       . 
5131  Robinson,  E.  .      , 
6202  Lund,  J.  H.  .       \ 
5461  Sutton,  M.  .       . 
6712  Maynard,  R, 


Title  of  Inyentlon. 

Catting,  crashing,  or  pressing  haj,  &d. 

Btraw-shaker. 

Seed-sowing  machine. 

Root-oatters. 

Hay-presses. 

Mowing  machines. 

Threshing  machines. 

Machine  for  splitting  beans,  &o. 

Weeding  machines. 

Hay-tedders,  &c. 

Topping,  tailing,  and  lifting  turnips. 

Drying  and  conditioning  wheat,  &c. 

Hosking  or  cleaning  seeds. 

Controlling  the  rakes  of  reaping  machines. 

Plough. 

Seed  and  manure  drill. 

Distributing  manure. 

Trainipg  hop  plants. 

Distributing  manure. 

Ploughs. 

Harvesting  machines. 

Chaff-cutting  machines. 

Digging  potatoes. 

Fudng  seed-box  to  plough. 

Horse-hoes,  &o. 

Machine  diggers. 

Potato-pUnter. 

Protecting  seeds  from  birds,  &g. 

Sowing  clover,  kc. 

Washing  hop  plants,  &o. 

Tool  for  securing  wire  in  traioiog  hops,  ^c. 

Plough. 

Potato-sorter. 

Machine  for  hoeing  turnips,  &c. 

iree4  rollers  of  chaff  cutters. 
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Stable  trtensib  and  Fittingt— Eone-ihoef ,  fte. 


Nune  of  Applioant. 


P.  T. 


Ko.of 
Applioatloii. 
Tettrl89S. 

22792  Kennedy,  J.,  Sc  anr. 
22829  Lrroux,  V.  H.  E. . 

22930  WiLLIAMBOK,  W.  K. 
22986  8mtts»  W.  H. 
230O9  HiBBBBT,  T.,  8c  anr. 
23015,  Gould,  H.  T.,  Sc  anr. 
23025  Lambbbt,  B. 
29032  HuOHBS,  F.  • 
23038  Scott,  J.      « 
23076  HAIR,  W.  J.  . 
23190  Hkatok,  B.  . 
23205  PniBLBY 
23253  Shirley 
23265  Sands,  W.  H. 
23471  Kloob,  E.      • 

23475  Beboeb,  E  ,  &  anr. 

23551  Bboughton,  J.  Sc '. 

23569  Benedict,  J.,  Sc  anr. 

23605  Angovb  Sc  anr. 

23623  Babnqbt,  J.  N. 

23690  Bbkmkxb,  a.  H. 

28753  De  Montaib^  A.,  Sc  anr. 

23816  Sams,  A. 

23854  HoCoBX AOK,  J. 

93885  Hiokinbottom,  T. 

23990  Smyth,  W.  H. 

24043  Wheeleb,  H.  B. 

24090  Day,  J.  T.     . 

Year  1893. 

152  Leigh,  H.  H. 
holm,  Finland) 

195  Pbakb,  M.  a.  , 

277  KiBXBY,  F.,  Sc  anr. 

291  Fei^tead,  A. 

378  Offobd,  T.    . 

421  Hakdleb,  O.,  &  anr. 

436  Latta,  B.     . 

578  Chableswobth, 

843  Whbeleb,  6.  N. 

928  QlTINTON,  J.  H. 
1061  Bbeching,  W.  &  S. 
1145  Monsallibb,  J.  J. . 
1157  Cutts,  J. 


iLind' 


ntit  of -InTtntioiL 
• 
Shoeing  horses. 
Harness. 

Preventing  horses  slipping,  fto. 
Horse-shoes. 

Pneumatic  panel  for  riding  saddles,  ^« 
Harness  buckles. 
Hame-fasteners. 
Horse-ooUars.    - 
Stirrups. 

Shoeing  horses  with  nailless  horse-shoes,  &c. 
Horse-shoes. 
Horse-shoes. 

Facilitating  the  shoeing  of  horses. 
Ice  cogs  for  horse-shoes. 
Horse-shoes. 

Shoes  with  removable  calks. 
Harness,  tugs,  Sco, 
Stopping  runaway  horses. 
Safety  stirrup-hook. 
Saddle-trees. 
Curry-comb. 

Shaft  carriers  of  harness.  ' 
Fixing  plates  and  pads  to  horse-shoes. 
Shoeing  horses. 
Horse- shoes. 
Frosting  horse-shoes. 
Saddles. 
Biding  saddles. 


Horse-shoes. 

Curing  crib  biting  and  isnb  sucking. 

Shoes  to  prevent  concussion  and  slipping 

Horse-shoes, 

Horse-shoes. 

Horse-shoes. 

Air-inflated  riding  saddles. 

Hames. 

Suspending  nose-bags. 

Horse-hitching  device. 

Fasteners  for  bridles  and  reins. 

Stopping  runaway  horses.  ' 

Administering  physic  balls  to  horses    ' 
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No.  of 
ApplicatioiL     Kame  of  Applicant. 
Yew  189S. 

1186  BiBD,  F.  H.  . 

1307  HOMT,  L.  J.  R.     . 

1821  Maik,  B.  &  T.  C.   . 

1324  Clayton,  T.  C  ,  &  anr. 

1346  Lambebt,  W.  Y.  . 

1469  CULPIN,  A.    . 

1782  Babbibb,  L. 

1783  Hbwitt,  J.   . 

1858  RlBDOK»  J.      .         •         . 
1866  Malbt,  H.  S. 

1874  PiGOT,  M.  .  .  . 
1947  Shove,  W.  .  .  . 
1953  Chattebton,  J.  B. 
2019  GoATES,  A.  (Coates)  . 
2114  ZiEOLER,  A.  J.,  &  anr.  . 
2136  Chiles,  G.  P. 
2144  Wilton,  H.  8.     . 

2176  FiNUGANE,  p. 

2268  HOBN,  W.  W.  (BumeU) 
2417  Bishop,  A.  E. 
2312  Sands,  W.  H. 

2612  DUNNACHIB  . 

2711  Fechneb,A. 

2729  Bdgb,  W.  C.  . 

2802  Hayes  Mothers    . 

2861  Biebuyck,  G. 

2960  Weloh  &  Haycook     . 

2969  RiCKETTS,  A. 

3047  SOOTT,  J. 

3097  Mabtin,  J.  M.      . 

8359  Refabdt  Sc  Meijbb     . 

3441  Stevens,  A.  C.     . 

4279  Williams,  E.  F.  . 

4306  Hodgson,  R. 

4340  Mabtin,  J.  M.      . 

4481  Bbownb,    N.   (Pranie, 

Oemumy) . 
4635  Pabby,  J.,  &  Vealb  . 

4726  Clinch,  J.    .       .       . 

4727  Clabk,  a.     . 
5579  Jbbbox  &  Snell  . 
5668  Dagg,  a.  R.  •        . 
5671  Pegg  k.  Mills 


Title  of  InTMitioiL 

Riding  saddle-trees. 

Horse-collar?,  &o. 

Horse-collars,  &c. 

Anti-slipping  elastic  horse-shoes. 

Horse -shoes. 

Bridle,  bit,  and  check-rain  appliaccc  for  con* 

trolling  spirited  horses. 
Harness. 

Safety  saddle-bars. 
Horse-shoes. 
Attaching  stirmp  leather  to  saddle  to  prevent 

the  rider  being  dragged  when  thrown. 
Horse-shoes. 
Hoise-shoes. 
Nose-bags. 
Horse-shoes. 

Month  specnlom  for  horses,  &o. 
Nose-bags. 

Extensible  girth  for  saddles. 
Horse-shoes. 
Hitching  buckle. 
Bit. 

Horse- shoe  cogs. 
Controlling  palling  horses. 
Rooghing  horse-shoes. 
Horse-      es. 
Riding     ddles. 
Safetys    ddle-bars. 
Horse-shoe. 

Pole-cha     releaser  for  fallen  horses 
Safety  stirmp. 
Ladies*  riding  saddles. 
Girths. 

Clincher  horse-shoe. 
Horse-shoe. 
Knee-cap. 
Antomatic  stirrup  bar. 

Preventing  horses  bolting. 

Rabber  pads  for  horse-shoes. 

Applying  roughs  to  horse-shoes. 

Harness. 

Safety  saddle  bar. 

Riding  saddles. 

Anti-asphalt^  horse-shoe. 
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Ko.of 
Apptieaftioii. 

S3060  BOTSB,  W. 
83160  FBI8,  A.  A. 
S3667  Wood,  A. 


23668  Wood,  A. 


Oartiaiid  Otnlagei. 


Hamsof  Applktal 


83721  Thomfbok,      W. 
CHouse,  U.8.A  ) 
Tear  1893. 

198  EAGLVSOK,  W.  H. 

700  Lbfjsbvbb,  T.  L.  . 

707  BiBD.  W.  . 
1245  GooDBT,  M. . 
2136  CB068,  F.  . 
2581  Pabtss,  W.  . 
3167  Dbaook,  O.  D.  . 
3236  Lbach,  J.  . 
3421  Wadbwobth 

6092  ROTHWELL,  A. 
5623  OBOOM,  W.    • 


TMeolI&Twftloa. 

,  Shackles  and  trace  hooki  of  vehicles. 
Trace  springs. 

Instantaneouslj  detaching  the  chains  cr  straps 
used  for  yoking  hones  to  the  pole-head  of  a 
van,  &c. 
,  Detaching  the  traces  from  the  splinter-bars  of 

carriages. 
,  florse-hitching    and     checking    device    for 
.  vehicles. 

.  Brake  mechanism  for  waggons. 

.  Carrying  and  releasing  from  harness  the  si: aft 

of  vehicles. 
.  Securing  waggon  coVers. 
.  Wheels  for  carriages; 
.  Skids  for  cart  and  wfltggon  wheels. 
.  Waggon  for  harvesting  corn,  &c. 
,  Self-acting  brake  for  waggons,  &c. 
.  Carts. 

.  Tnmbler  carts. 
.  Wheels  for  light  vehicles. 
.  Tip  carts. 


Teftr  1899. 

23109  Bblgbgtb,  W.      . 

23557  Gbldabd,  G.  B. 

YearlSSS. 

476  Whitbmab  &  Cox 
1012  Cadooak,  J. 

1120  COTTOB,  G.    . 

1319  Caddo  AB,  J. 
1975  Bamfobd,  S.  B. 
2087  Jbdbubgh,  W.  6, 
2250  EiTSOB,  P.  H. 
2343  DOWSB,  G.  A. 
2542  Nahm,  a.  N. 
2804  MoDOBHELL 
3296  Evans,  A.  T. 
3419  WISB,    W.    L.    {GvrU" 
prasad  Sinff,  India)  . 
4280  DowsB  &  Combes 
4370  Welch  &  Postt  . 
4450  Wbllb,  G.    . 
4558  Shibls,  A.    .       •       • 


Dairy  XTtentili,  fa. 


Testing  the  quality  of  milk. 
Testing  for  water  in  bntter. 

Securing  the  lids  of  milk  charrs. 

Churning  apparatup. 

Lids  and  necks  of  railway  milk  cans. 

Chum  dash. 

Milk  cans. 

Bntter  chums. 

Chum. 

Covers  or  lids  of  milk  cans  (chums). 

Ascertaining  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  &c. 

Package  or  wrapper  for  butter. 

Cheese  vat. 

Chums. 

Milk  cans. 

MiJk  cans. 

Milk  cans. 

Teat  cups  for  milking  machines 
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ApSJ^oh.      »«neofApplIoanl.  titto  o£  InTenttoiL 

Year  1893.  >• 

6493  BouLT,  A.  J.  (Baumann 

Germany)    .        •        .  Centrifugal  machine  for  separating  liqui43« 

5516  Robinson,  A.       •       .  Aerating  and  cooling  milk. 

5527  MouNT<K)BT  5c  Pbiob  .  Treating  cream  and  making  butter. 

6738  J0NBfl»  F.  6.         •       •  Cream  separator. 


Poultry  and  Game,  fte.,  ApplianoM. 

Tear  1892. 

^2831  Swan,  J.  .  « 
22888  Payntbb,  F.  G.  . 
Year  1893. 

127  Mitchell,  F.  S.  , 
.   361  Dban,  B.  J.  . 
4540  Brayfobd.  K.      i 
4711  Young,  T.    ♦       , 

5019  WALSH,  P.     .         , 
6135  Hbbbbbt,  F.        • 


,  Preserving  eggs. 

I  Feeding  pheasants  or  yomig  poultry. 

.  Chicken  coops. 

.  Aatomaiically  exposing  food  for  poultry,  kc, 
,  Yo^l-  and  pigeon-house  door  frame. 
.  Foster  mother. 
,  Incubators. 
Combined  incubator  and  foster  mother. 


Year  1893. 

22906  MACDOUGALL,  I.  &  J. 
24092  SiLVEB,  W.,  tc  others 
Year  1898. 
1650  COUBTENAY,  R.  H. 

1979  Phillifson,  B.  R. 
2127  Clabk,  J.  J. . 

2680  FOBBESTEB,  T.        • 

2881  Kelson,  W.,  &  anr. 

2990  ROBBBTSON,  A.       . 

3459  McKenzib     •  « 

4343  Langdon,  H.  p.  . 

4782  BIBBY,  J.      .  « 

4812  Hughbs,  E.  G.  « 


KisceUaneoiui. 

T.  Protecting  cattle  from  the  weather. 
.  Shearing  and  clipping  machines. 

•  Means  for  growing  crops  one  above  another  in 

the  open  field,  and  irrigation  of  same. 
.  Food  for  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
.  Securing  tethering  rings  to  dog  benches. 
.  Horse-dipping  and  sheep-shearing  machines. 

.  Improved  sheep  dip. 

.  Overhead  halter-rope  or  stall-tie. 

•  Preventing  bees  swarming. 

•  Compressed  feed-cakes  for  cattle. 
.  Protecting  seeds  from  birds,  &c. 


Vunbers  of  Speciflcatioiui  relating  to  fhe  above  f nbjects  FublisbAd 
since  December  10, 1892.^ 

Specifications  of  1892. 

947,  1017,  1109,  1648,  1968,  2297,  2865,  2949;  3308,  3330,  8409,  3592,  3628, 
3687,  3742,  3751,  3876,  4168,  4304,  4329,  4564,  4717,  4725,  5250,  5284, 
5888,6071,  6365,  6729,  6817,  7006,  7038;  7130,  7289,  7357.  7429,' 9207, 
9720,  11534,  17569,  17659,  18907,  18909,  19345,  19449,  20409,  20511, 
20564,  20622,  20837,  21010,  21147,  21625,  21710,  21888,  21942,  22296, 
22755,  24092. 

>  Copies  (price.  Sd,  each..post  free)  may  be'  obtKined'at  the  Patent  Office 
(Sale  and  Sttfre  Branch),  38  Cunitor  Street,  Iiondon,  B.C.  • 
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THE  PRICE  OF 
GRAIN   IN   1892. 

ATSaA.018  VOR  1891. 

Wheat  ,       «       .       •  80    8 
Barley  .       I      .       .  »6    S 
Oata      .       .       .       .  18  10 
iEaeh  tpaee  betveen  the  Unet  i^tke 
diagram  repreientt/ourpenee.) 

Thb  diagram,  showing  the 
weekly  Iinperial  ayerage  price 
of  wheat  duriog  the  paat  year, 
exhibits  a  most  remarkable 
downward  course,  totally  un- 
like any  preceding  y^ar  we  re- 
member. The  average  price 
for  1892  has  fiillen  no  less 
than  68.  9d,  a  quarter  below 
that  of  1891 ;  in  this  latter 
year  the  average  price  was 
87«.|  but  in  the  past  year  it 
was  only  SOs,  3d.  a  quarter  I 
The  highest  weekly  average 
was  S6tf.  44.  on  January  2, 
and  the  lowest  was  25«.  6d,  a 
quarter  on  December  31  last, 
being  a  fluctuatiou  of  lOf .  8d, ; 
in  1801  the  range  was  9«.  6d,  a 
quarter.  The  annual  average 
price  of  barley  was  2Qs,  2d,  a 
quartdr,.being  only  2s,  a  quar- 
ter under  that  of  1891.  The 
highest  price  was  29s.  6d.  on 
January  23,  and  the  lowest 
2\s,  Id.  on  July  SO  last,  being 
&  fluctuation  of  8^.  4d. ;  in 
1891  the  range  was.7«.4df.  The 
annual  average  price  of  oats 
has  bedn  almost  stationary ;  it 
was  IQs.lOd.  for  the  past  year 
against  2a9.in  1891.  Thelugh- 
est  price  was  22s,  2d.  on  June 
18,  and  the  lowest  16s,  Sd.  on 
December  31  last,  being  a  fluc- 
tuation of  6«.  11<^.,  whereas  the 
rangewaB4«.10<i.inl891.  The 
Imperial  average  price  of  Eng- 
lish com  in  1892  was — Wheat, 
SOs,  Sd. ;'  Bariey,  26^.  2d. ;  and 
Oats,  Ids.lOd.  a  quarter.  We 
see  in  Willich*s  Tithe  Tables 
that  the  Septennial  Tithe 
ItentH^harge  is  1/.  3«.  O^d. 
loweir  this  year  than  last,  it 
beiog  76/.  I8s.  S^d.  in  that 
year,  whereas  it  is  now 
74/.  16*.  2id.  per  100/.  The 
averatre  for  the  67  ^ears  from 
the  Commutation  in  1836  is 
99/.  I6s.  6d. 

HeITBT  ALLin7TT« 
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STATISTICS  AFFECTING  BRITISH 
AGRICULTURAL   INTERESTS. 


Table  I. — Average  Prices  of  British  Com  per  Quarter  {Imperial 
Measure)  as  received  from  the  Inspectors  and  Officers  of  Excise 
conformably  to  the  Act  ofi6  4tiS  Vict,  ch.  37,  in  each  Week  of  the 
Year  1892. 

llhfm  the  **  London  Oaaetur'^ 


Week  ending 


Wheat    Barley      Gate 


189S 
Jannary  2 
Januaiy  9 
January  16 
January  23 
January  30     . 

February  6      . 

February  13    . 

February  20    . 

February  27    . 

March  6  . 

March  12 

March  19 

March  26 

Average  of ) 
Winter 
Quarter  j 


t.  d. 
86  4 
36  2 
35  6 
34  10 
33  10 


33 
32 
32 
H2 
83 


1 
3 
1 
8 
3 

82  11 
33  0 
32    8 


29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


i.  d. 
20  10 
20  6 


33  9 


28  6 


20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Week  ending         Wheat    Barley      Oate 


20    4 


189S 

July  2     . 
July  9     . 
July  16   . 
July  23   . 
July  30  . 
August  6 
August  13 
August  20 
August  27 
September  3  . 
September  10 . 
September  17 . 
September  24 . 

Average  of  ^ 
Summer  l- 
Quarter  j 


I  *.  d. 
29  3 
29  2 
29  1 

[29  3 
29  5 
29  7 
29  11 
29  7 
29 
29 
29 
29 
28 


23  4 

24  4 
22  4 

22  10 

21  1 

23  8 

22  9 

24  0 

23  11 

24  2 
27  8 

27  11 

28  8 


29  3 


24  4 


J.  d. 

21  8 

21  7 

21  5 

21  0 

21  6 

21  6 

21  5 

21  9 

21  2 

20  3 

20  2 

19  4 

18  10 


20  11 


April  2    • 

32 

0 

27    8 

20 

5 

October  1 

27  10 

27  11 

18    0 

April  9    . 

31 

4 

26  11 

20 

2 

October  8 

27    9  i  27  11 

17  11 

AprU  16  . 

30 

7 

26  10 

20 

7 

October  16      . 

28     127    6 

17    8 

April  23  . 

30 

8 

26  11 

20 

7 

October  22      . 

28    7   27    9 

17  11 

AprU  30  . 

31 

3 

26    7 

21 

0 

October  29     . 

28    8   27     9 

17  11 

May  7     . 

31 

6 

26  10 

20 

7 

November  6    . 

28    9   27    7 

17    9 

May  14   . 

81 

7 

26    2 

21 

4 

November  12  . 

28     3 

27    4 

18    0 

May  21   . 

31 

6 

24  10 

21 

3 

November  19  . 

27  11 

26    7 

18    0 

May  28  . 

31 

2 

26     7 

21 

8 

November  26  . 

27    5 

26    0 

17    7 

June  4    . 

30 

8 

24     6 

21 

4 

December  3    . 

27    0 

25    5 

17    2 

June  11  . 

30 

5 

25    2 

21 

8 

December  10  . 

26  10 

25     1 

17    4 

June  18  . 

29  10 

23    8 

22 

2 

December  17  . 

26    4 

24    6 

16  10 

June  25  . 

29 

6 

23    4 

21 

10 

December  24  . 

25    9 

24     6 

16  10 

December  31  . 
Average  of) 

25    8|24    3 

16    3 

Average  of) 

1 

Spring    \ 

31 

0 

25    6 

21 

2 

Autumn  \ 

27    6   26    6 !  17    6 

Quarter  j 

Quarter  j 

1            1. 
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Tablb  II. — Annual  Average  Prices  and  Quantitiet  o/ British  Corn  sold  in  the 
Towns  in  England  and  Wales  from  which  Returns  are  received  under  the 
Act  of  46  4'  46  Vict.  ch.  37,  in  each  of  the  rears  1882  to  1892. 

[/Vw»  the  "  London  Oaaette.'^ 


Tear 

Wheat 

Barley 

oaf 

Wheat 

Barl^ 

Oate 

«.    d. 

«.     d. 

».     d. 

Qrs. 

Qr^ 

Qw. 

1882 

46    1 

31     2 

21  10 

1.903,868 

1,873,820 

211,699 

1883 

41     7 

31  10 

21     5 

2,901,146 

2,675,528 

408,471 

1884 

35    9 

30    8 

20    3 

2,833,132 

3,149,341 

492,918 

1885 

32  10 

30    2 

20    7 

2,739,616 

2,763.600 

393.042 

1886 

31     1 

26    7 

19    0 

2,739,822 

2,474,466 

367.083 

1887 

32    6 

23    4 

16    3 

2,496,124 

2,689,667 

309.478 

1888 

31  10 

27  10 

16    9 

2,427,861 

1,911,836 

266,726 

1889 

29     9 

26  10 

17     9 

2,945,408 

3,329,814 

416,783 

1890 

31  11 

28    8 

18    7 

3,439,699 

3.827.991 

•  599,033 

1891 

37    0 

28    2 

20    0 

3,248,743 

3,265.618 

561,713 

1892 

30    3 

26    2 

19  10 

3.062.879 

3.493,634 

492,166 

Tablb  IIL—Jictttms  published  pursuant  to  the  Com  Returns  Act,  1882,  and 
to  Act  of  Q  J^  7  Win.  IV.  for  **  Commutatum  of  Tithes  in  England  and 

Wales,"*  showing  what  has  been,  during  the  Seven  Tears  ending  Christmas 
Day  in  each  Yea/r,  the  Average  Price  of  an  Imperial  Bushel  of  British 

Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  computed  from  the  Weekly  Averages  of  Corn 
Returns Jn  each  of  the  Xears  1886-92. 

[From the'* London  Oazette.'^ 


Average  (Septennial)  prloet  per  bnihel 

Tetf 

Wheat 

Barley 

OaU 

«.     d. 

#.     d. 

9.     d. 

1886 

4  11 

8  10 

2    7* 

1887 

4    8j 

^ 

3    8) 

2    6j 

1888 

4    6 

• 

3    ll 

2    6 

1889 

4    2 

8    6| 

3    4^ 

1890 

3    1 

3    7 

2    Sl 

1891 

0 

■ 

8    6^ 

2    8l 

1892 

4    0 

8    4j 

3    Z\ 

Tablk  W.— 'Average  Prices  of  Wool  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  Tears. 


Tear 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Enqlish^ 


Half-hredf 


Per  lb. 
d.  d. 


9  to    9| 
9J  ..  lOj 
9i  „  10 
91  „  lOj 

10  „  10} 
9*  „  10 
8i.,     9 


Per  lb. 

d.  d. 

9|tol0 
10     „  11 

H  „  10 
10}  „  11 
10}  „  llj 
10    „  11 

9J  ,.  10} 


Kent 


Boathdown 


AU8TB4L- 


Perlb. 
«.     d. 

0  9:^ 
QlOr 
0  10- 
0  10,^ 
0  11 
0  9} 
0    9 


BODTR 

Afbigan 


'  The  prioes  of  English  wool  have  been  caloolated  from  the  llBt  glyea 
weekly  in  the  Economist  newspaper. 
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Table  Y. — Summary  of  Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  (Wheat 
Barley,  and  Oati)  in  England^  WaUs^  Scotland^  and  Qreal 
£ri(ainy/or  1892. 

WHEAT 


Estimated  Totia 
Prodnoe 

Aoreag* 

EstiinatedaTenstt 
Tield  per  Acre 

189S 

1S91 

18M 

1891 

1899 

1891 

BnglMd     ,       ,       . 
Wales  ,       •      •      . 

Bushels 
66,107,186 

1,818,768 

Bushels 
68,694,466 

1,461,740 

1,971,067 

Acres 
8,108,969 

66,278 

61,692 

Acres 
8,198,398 

61,690 

68,894 

Bushels 
26-20 

23-86 

84-66 

Bushels 
Zl'Sa 

28-73 

BcotlMid      •       .       . 

2,134,983 

S6-M 

Great  Britain     •      . 

68,660,988 

78,127,268 

2,219,889 

2,807,277 

26*38 

81-16 

BABLBT 


Estimated  IMial 
(  Produoe 

Acreage 

Estimated  arerage 
Yidd  per  Acre 

1899 

1891 

1899 

1891 

1899 

1991 

England     .      •       . 
Wales  •      •      •      . 

Scotland     •      •       . 

f 

Bushels 
69,627,968 

3,360,868 

7,622,732 

Bushels 
60,900,824 

8,488,680 

7,789,661 

■^»*       S       •! 

Acres 
1,772,482 

117,101 

228,266 

Busheis 
84-88  . 

29-26 

86-84 

Bufihels 
34-86 

29-36 

84-88 

Great  Britain     . 

70,601,662 

72,129,096 

2,086,810 

2,112,798 

84-61 

84-14 

OATS 


Estimated  Total 
Fzodnoe 

Acreage 

Estimated  aToage 
Yield  per  Acre 

1899 

1891 

1899 

1891 

1899 

1891 

^England      ^      k      • 
Walea.      ,      •      . 
Scotland     •      •      . 

Bushels 
78,266,496 

7,976,830 

36,061,664 

Bushels 
69,786,176 

7,698,629 

34,901,867 

Acres 
1,766,468 

238,399 

999,663 

Acres 
1^672,836 

284,066 

992,289 

Bushels 
41-60 

8418 

36-10 

Bushels 
41-72 

82-89 

86-17 

Great  Britain     • 

116,894,989 

112,386,261 

2,997,645 

2,899,128 

WSD 

88-77 
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Tablb  VI. — Number  and   Value  of  Live  CaUle^  Sheep,  and  Swine  im- 
ported inito  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  v/ndermerUioned  Years. 
[Frim  Trade  and  NamgaHm  Heturm,'] 


Number 

Value 

1880 

1891 

189S 

1890 

1891 

1899 

/From  Denmark 

^     :  Si. ;   : 

21,238 

8,071 

109,610 

384,198 

13,401 

8,602 
7,662 

98,376 
314,228 

11,636 

901 

1,591 

90,012 

392,679 

5,098 

246,578 

132,460 

1,739,718 

7.361,981 

213,051 

91,481 

134,971 

1,629,976 

6,053,483 

183,186 

£ 

9,456 

27,666 

1,458,142 

7,470,833 

96,957 

\              Total    . 

636,518 

440,503 

490,281 

9,682,778 

1 

367,584 
18,651 

152,580 

7,234 

59,229 

8,093,046 

9,061,642 

From  Denmark. 
„    Sweden    • 
„    Canada    . 
Gowa^      „    United  States  . 
„    Other  Conntries 

32,699 

1,660 

10,859 

441 

3,487 

49,146 

11,998 
293 

9,148 
667 

3,208 

844 

45 

7.934 

256 
1,428 

129,856 
8,866 

140,655 
10,386 
52,336 

8,942 

504 

118.807 

4,489 

24,108 

*•             Total    . 

25,314 

10,506 

1     696,178 

836,097 

156,800 

li^m  Denmark. 

„    Holland  . 

Calves .       „    Canada    . 

„    Other  Countries 

22,021 

33,424 

840 

644 

6,263 

34,168 

765 

394 

260 
762 
293 
135 

79,308 

143,781 

1,683 

2,819 

22,766 

126,776 

1,261 

1,688 

880 

3,484 

761 

544 

^             Total    . 

56,929 

41,590 

1,450 

1     227,691 

1 

152,431 

6,669 

Sheep 
and  - 
Lambs 

^From  Denmark 

„    Germany .        .• 
„    Holland  . 
„    Canada    . 
„    United  States . 
„    Other  Countries 

139,466 

119,669 

42,640 

3,904 

62,780 

65,368 

208,443 
31,633 
10,537 
28,523 

*  38,529 

6,686 
15.743 

2,829 
16,261 

203,449 

319,490 

83,656 

7,900 

81,817 

95,561 

441,867 
61,337 
17,948 
46,302 

48,100 

147877 

29,939 

6,854 

25,469 

^             Total     .       . 

358,458 

344,604 

79,048 

1 

24 
2,668 
1,234 

696,312 

663,015 

124,239 

'From  Denmark . 
„    Holland  . 
R«^««.       "    Vmted  States  . 
^^^^        „    Other  Countries 

1,420 

362 

1,086 

1,168 

540 
2 

5.671 
1,206 
4,064 
3,544 

1,808 

1 

86 
8,003 
4,376 

\             Total    . 

4,036 

542 

3,826 

14,474 

1,809 

12,465 

ToU 

1  Talue  of  all  kinds    . 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

11,216,333 

9,246,398 

9,360,716 

•  Mostly  imported  from  Iceland.    That 
from  Iceland  are  allowed  to  be  landed. 

VOL.  IV.  T.  S. — 13 


idand,  in  these  Betams,  ia  Included  with  Denmark,  and  animals 
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Table  VII; — Quantities  and  Values  of  Com^  Meaty  Food  FroducU^ 

Kingdom  in  ths  Tear  1892,  with  the 

{Fr<m  Trade  amd 


AXDULLB,         LlYIKO 

food):— 
Oxen  and  Bulls  . 


(for 


OOWB    .... 
Calyes. 

Total  Cattle 
Shoep  and  Lambs 
Swine  .... 

Total 

Ooiur:— 

Wheat 

Wheat  Meal  and  Floor 

Barley 

Oats    . 

Peas    . 

Beans  . 

Maize  . 

Maize  Meal 

Total 

Mbat:- 
Beel,  Salted 

„     Fresh 
Mutton,  Fresh   . 
Baoon. 

Hams  .... 
Fork,  Salted  (not  Hams) 

„     Fresh        .       • 

Meat,      onennmerated— ) 
Salted  or  Freeh       .       / 

Meat  preserred  otherwise ) 
than  by  Salting^  f 

Babbits       .        .      .        . 
Total 


(^nantities 


1890 


No. 

«86,618 
49,146 
«6,0S9 


64S,69S 

858,458 

4,036 


Cwt 
60,474,180 

15,773,836 

16,677,988 

18,727,186 

1,842,488 

3,344,918 

43,437,834 

57,145 


1891 


No. 

440^508 
86,814 
41,590 


507,407 

844,504 

542 


Cwt. 
66,818,962 

16,728,003 

17,465,698 

16,600,394 

2,419,381 

8,672,418 

26,825,626 

56,700 


154,335.075 


274,726 
1,854,593 
1,656,419 
8,790,570 
1,209,446 

254,857 
45,295 

108,881 

734,811 
143,641 


10,068,239 


160,076,176 


247,769 
1,920,511 
1,662,994 
8,510,200 
1,204,808 
226,798 
127,618 

113,357 

776,261 
103,685 


9,893,885 


1892 


No. 

490,281 
10,506 
1,450 


502,237 

79,048 

3,826 


Cwt.      I 
64,896,799 

22,106,009 

14,277,342 

16,661,394 

2,501,492 

4,442,489 

85,885,224 

173,664 

159,444,368 

275,464 
2,079,687 
1,699,966 
8,881,376 
1,253,132 
228,324 
182,107 

150,603 

798,501 ' 
107,630 


10,607,789 


Values 


1890 


9,682,778 
605,178 
227,591 


10,505,547 

696,812 

14,474 


11,216,883 


1891 


£ 

8,098,046 
886,097 
162,481 


1899 


£ 
9,061,542 
156,800 
5,669 


8,581,674 

663,015 

1,800 


9,246,898 


23,584,616 

9,074,290 

4,985,406 

8,906,497 

605,099 

998,505 

9,868,084 

80,060 

58,044,507 


881,7i4 
8,928,015 
8,447,776 
6,978,001 
2,869,116 
841,424 
109,884 

227,572 

1,946,195 
898,008 


20,622,824 


20,448,204 

10,184,887 

5,941,888 

5,476,784 

862,427 

1,206,016 

8,411,768 

89,740 

61.5n,504 


9,224,011 
124,280 
12,465 


9,860,715 


24,857,002 
12,267,458 
4,813,452 
6,013,551 
868,285 
1,865,221 
0,425,211 
70,426 


58,176,451 


856,022 
4/>38,487 
8,282,001 
6,650,324 
2,701,487 
206,082 
802,725 

255,808 

1,888,067 
286,081 


20,148,874 


888,690 
4,418,148 
8,447,102 
7,080,121 
2,063,712 
806,250 
810,165 

344,057 

1,051,755  • 

808,262 


22,850,162 


'  Beef,  557,548  owt. ;  mnttou,  68,412  cwt. ;  otlier  sorts,  173,511 
*  Beef,  1.821,100/. ;  luntton,  139,202/. ;  other  cortH,  491,453/. 


cwt. 
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and  Articles  affecting  AgricuUv^e,  imported  into  the  United 
Corresponding  Figwres  for  1890  and  1891. 

Namgatum  Betums,'] 


Quantities 

Valnes 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Daibt  Fboduox  :— 
Batter        .... 
Margarine.       .       .       . 
Cheese        .... 

Owt. 
8,087,717 
1,079,996 
8,144,074 

Owt. 
8,135,607 
1,885,430 
8,041,317 

Owt. 
8,188,999 
1,806,360 
8,838,814 

£ 

10,698,848 
8,088,731 
4.976,884 

£ 
11,591,131 
3,558,308 
4,816,369 

£ 

11,965,884 
3,718,884 
5,417,777 

Total 

5.851,787 

6,418,864 

7,731,163 

18,657,813 

19,964,768 

V,095,945 

POITLTBT,  Ac.  :— 

Pofaltry  and  Game,  alire ) 
ordead    .       .       .       / 

Brb 

GtHnnds. 
10,891,846 

Gt  Hands. 
10,681,137 

Gt.  Hands. 
11,139,419 

497,858 
3,488,808 

456,979 
8.880,9i8 

588,430 
8,798,018 

TOTJLL        • 

- 

- 

- 

3.986,660 

3,977,897 

4,876,448 

FBUIT.  YBaXTABLB,  Ac.  I— 

Apples  (raw)     .       .       . 

Other  Trnlt  (raw)     . 

Onions        .       . 

Potatoes            .      . 

Yegetables,      nnennme- ) 
iated(T»w)     .       .       ; 

Hope  .       . 

Bushels 
3,574,957 

3,584,668 

3,871495 
,      Owt. 
'  1,940^00 

188,088 

Bushels 
8.147,873 

8,480,811 

4^046 

8,198,836 

196,864 

Bushels 
4,514,700 

8,878,970 » 

^-^^ 

3,006,836 
187,507 

786,078 

1,806,811 

784,080 

714,857 

778,590 

877,704 

1,088,997 

1,768,406 

783,845 

1,19«.8S4 

988,887 

980,045 

1,353.818 

784,140 
960,068 

1,016,880 

960,180 

Total     . 

- 

- 

- 

5,688,454 

6,640,004 

6,418,947 

Lard  .       .       .       .       . 
Flax 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs'  . 

WoodATbnber: 

Hewn  .... 

Sawn  or  Splits  FUned) 
or  Dressed              j 

StaYct.       .       .       . 
Oil-SeedCkke    .       .       . 
Seeds:  Clorer  and  Grass  . 

„       Cotton    .       .       . 

n      TlBx  and  Linseed  . 

n      Bape      .       .      . 

Owt 

M7M3e 

1,800,469 

Lb. 

630,836,898 

Loads 
8,878,374 

4,778,314 

155,995 
Tons 
880,616 
Owt. 
378,689 
Tons 
314,060 
Qrs. 
1,938,035 

880,547 

Owt. 
1,061,884 

1,681,885 

716,470,808 

Loads 
8,851,677 

4,378,453 

130,101 
Tons 
870,6n 
Owt. 
866,980 
Tons 
350,445 

3,800,118 

861,169 

Owt. 
1,839,061 

l,ni,144 
Lb. 
737,694,063 

Loads 
8,469,140 

5,094,800 

136,063 
Tons 
811,873 
Cwt. 
897,383 
Tons 
409,668 
Qrs. 
1,908,158 

844^167 

8,091,704 

8,856,876 

86,945,057 

5,004,664 
11,088,881 

669,848 
1,748,879 

768,894 
1,749,816 
8.949,104' 

416,877 

1,780,051 
3,775,189 
87,856,556 

4,608,787 
9,879,808 

690,543 
1,848,886 

558,977 
8,047,747 
4,664,669 

388,446 

8,888,011 

8,673,771 

86,887,098 

4^905,846 
11,180441 

«93,639 
3,147,099 

636,136 
8,363,375 
8,735.441 

315,484 

'  Cherries,  816,990 bus.;  Plums,  418,815  bus.;  Pears,  637,811  bus.;  Grapes,  764,488  bus.;  unenumerated 
80,088  bos. 

■  Cherries,  184,8472.;  Plums,  199,9582.;  Pears,  896.5452.;  Grapes,  894,9872.;  unenumerated,  888,1412. 
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Table  YlIL^Qucmtity  and  Value  oj  Dead  Meat  imported  into 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Four  Tears,  1889-92. 
IFrom  Trade  and  Na/oigaHan  Retwmt,'] 
Thonandfl  (**  000")  omitted. 


the 


DBAD  lOAT 

ISM 

1890 

1891 

1899 

Qoan- 
tity 

Yalne 

Qnan- 
tity 

Yalne 

Qnan- 
tily 

Yalne 

Qnan- 
tity 

Yalne 

Bacon  ."— 

n     Other  Ooontries 

Owt. 
S,»48 

MO 

4,810 
8,477 

Owt 
2,986 

866 

£ 
4,891 

2,087 

Owt 
8,676 

886 

£ 

4,618 

2,182 

Owt 
2,896 

986 

£ 
6,85* 

2.676 

Totid.       .       . 

8,498 

7,287 

8,791 

6,978 

8.610 

6,660 

8.881 

7.9W) 

Bkkf:— 
g^^                  /From  United  States 

t     „     Other  Oonntries  . 

S64 
11 

868 
19 

268 
12 

869 
28 

886 

18 

886 

81 

267 
8 

376 
IS 

TMiAl.       .       . 

Mft 

871 

276 

882 

248 

366 

876 

889 

t    J     Other  Oonntriee  . 

1^0 
110 

8,812 
808 

1,698 
162 

8.680 
293 

1,748 
178 

3.746 
898 

1.968 
128 

4.206 
807 

Total.       .       . 

1.880 

8,016 

1,866 

8,928 

1.981 

4,088 

2,080 

4,418 

Hamr:— 

From  United  States 
„     Other  Oonntries  . 

878 
104 

8,817 
884 

1,094 
116 

2.684 
886 

1.117 
88 

2,680 
211 

1.131 
128 

8,669 
896 

Total.       .       . 

977 

8,601 

1,209 

2,869 

1,206 

8.791 

1.263 

8.964 

SaltedorFredi    i ^^ ^ni*^ States      . 
(    „     Other  Oonntries  . 

SS 

69 

48 
149 

17 
87 

88 

196 

20 

98 

40 
216 

21 
180 

46 

299 

Total        .       .       . 

91 

197 

104 

228 

113 

286 

161 

846 

661 
79 
106 

1,424 
188 
840 

627 
92 

167 

1.210 
281 
467 

668 
68 
174 

1.391 

wise  tUn  by-^Hntton*. 

189 

^**°»    •       -lotherSorto'    .       .       . 

.. 

.. 

499 

Total.       .       . 
MUTPOH,  Fresh  :— 

From  Holland        .       . 

„     Anstnilasia  .       . 
n     Argentine  Bepnbli< 
„     Other  Oonntries  . 

648 

1,682 

786 

1,946 

776 

1,888 

800 

1,969 

78 

618 

3        89& 

141 

176 

1,292 

760 

862 

116 
897 
486 
208 

276 

1,828 

823 

627 

67 

1,068 

486 

107 

128 

2,109 

791 

264 

166 

977 

471 

87 

398 

1,981 
866 
207 

Tdtal.       .       . 
Pobk:— 
Salted       (not     r  From  United  States 
H*™»)  •    •   '"l    „     OtherOonntries  . 

1,«7 

2,679 

1.666 

8.448 

1.668 

8.282 

1,700 

3.447 

18S 
194 

288 

898 

806 
96 

882 

69 

170 
184 

284 

866 

162 
66 

883 

78 

Total.       .       . 

886 

676 

800 

841 

864 

600 

228 

806 

From  Holland 

Fresh  .      „    Belgium 

„    OtherOonntries    .       .       . 

90 
16 
U 

•• 

26 
11 
8 

62 

27 
20 

90 
81 
6 

216 
76 

^1 

98 
22 

17 

814 
66 
40 

Total.       .       . 

117 

288 

46 

109  1        127 

803 

138 

310 

Babbitb:— 

From  Belgium 
M     OtherOonntries    . 

118 
11 

809 
82 

129 
14 

867 
41 

84 
20 

234 

68 

89 
19 

848 
66 

Total.       .       . 

U4 

841 

148 

898  I        104 

887 

106 

808 

>  )}^ot  separately  ennmented  prior  to  1890. 
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Tabj:«b  IX. — Quantities  and  Values  of  BuUer^  Margarine,  Cheese,  and  'Eggs 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  ecioh  Tear  from  1890  to  1892 
inclusive, 

{From  Trade  and  Jfaviffatian  Bet%$m$.'] 


YALUES 

1890 

1881 

1898 

1880 

1881 

1889 

BUTTBB 

From  Sweden.    .    .    . 
„       Denmark   .    .    . 
„       Qermany  .    .    . 
Holland     .    .    . 
„       France  .... 
M       Canada.    .    .    . 
„       United  States     . 
„       Other  Countries. 

Owt. 

224,235 

824,749 

104,450 

156,069 

525,105 

15,155 

84,653 

93,401 

2,027.717 

Owt 

234,987 
876,211 
115,509 
146,539 
635,196 
46,267 
63,693 
117,205 

Owt. 

228.885 
863,522 
124,233 
141,838 
542,687 
59,571 
46,846 
175,417 

£ 

1,175,722 

4,422,257 

544,271 

792,786 

2,847,144 

60.739 

322,385 

433,544 

£ 

1,269,187 
4,865,840 
615,791 
770,460 
3,038.063 
187.392 
251.750 
592.698 

£ 

1,243,016 
4,848.735 
713,859 
750,314 
3,027,648 
255.752 
191,139 
934.821 

Total.    .    .    . 

2.135,607 

2,182,999 

10,598,848 

11,591,181 

11,965,284 

MABOABiing 

„      Holland     .    .    . 
„      France      .    .    . 
„      Other  Cenntries. 

Owt. 

16,084 

1,001,968 

44,331 

18,618 

Owt. 

26,466 

1,104,050 

69,016 

35,898 

Owt 

25,426 

1,196,756 

56,002 

27,166 

£ 

46,578 

2,804,675 

175,383 

58.095 

£ 

77,863 

3,093,595 

263,574 

123,171 

£ 

70,477 

3,360,707 

192.675 

89,025 

Total.    .    .    . 

1,079,996 

1,235,430 

1,305,350 

3,083,731 

£ 

723,105 

127,832 

1,914,232 

2,081,546 

128,519 

3,558,203 

3,712.884 

Chhesb 

From  Holland.    .    .    . 
„      Franoe  .... 
„      Canada.    .    .    . 
„      United  States     . 
„      Other  Countries . 

Owt. 

292,215 

40.364 

837,890 

919,408 

54,197 

Owt. 

807,925 

43,748 

857,841 

774,893 

56,910 

Owt 

273,822 

45,605 

1,038,599 

818,433 
56,355 

£ 

763,387 

138,486 

1,991,597 

1,779,260 

142.639 

£ 

678,575 

143,208 

2,493,625 

1.961,407 

140.962 

Total.    .    .    . 

2,144,074 

Oreftt 
HoDdnaB 

1,069,239 
1,146,258 
2,915.491 
1,927,477 
3,089,255 
154,526 

2,041,317 

2,232,814 

4,975.234 

4,815.369 

6,417.777 

Boos 

From  Russia  .... 

„      Denmark    .    .    . 
„      Germany  .    .    . 
„      Belgium    .    .    . 
„      Franoe  .... 
„      Other  Comitries. 

1,489,954 
1,161,174 
2,714,028 
1,765,441 
3,119,754 
480,786 

Gnat 
Hnndredfl 

1,254,323 
1,247.968 
2,751,340 
1,985,768 
3,512,174 
387.846 

£ 

287,157 
359,759 
868,655 
585.032 
1.270,092 
58,107 

£ 

383,791 
395,963 
781,903 
539,666 
1,259,099 
160,496 

£ 

352.905 
413.469 
827,295 
629.264 
1.437.203 
132.882 

Total.    .    .    . 

10,291,246 

10.681,137 

11,139,419 

3,428.802 

3,520,918 

3,793.018 
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Table  X. —  Value  of  Com  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  vn 

each  of  the  Five  Yea/rs  1888-92. 

[From  Trade  and  Namgatum  Retwrm.'l 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1899 

Wheat  . 
Wheat  Flour. 

£ 

21,971,331 

9,630,800 

£ 

22,630,838 

8,669,663 

£ 

23,684,616 

9,074,290 

£ 
89,448,804 
10,184,887 

£ 
24,867,902 
12,267,463 

Barley  . 
Oats      . 
Maize    . 
Maize  Meal   . 
Beans  and  Peas     . 

31,502,131 
6,069,190 
4,688.712 
6,881,307 
8,046 
1,626,836 

31,090,401 
4,968,947 
4,472,698 
8,680,080 
19,366 
1,676,736 

32,668,906 
4,986,406 
3,908,497 
9,863,034 
30,060 
1,698,604 

39,633,091 
6,941,833 
6,476,734 
8,411,763 
39,740 
2,069,343 

37,126,366 
4,313,462 
6.013,661 
9,426,211 
70,426 
2,228,466 

Total  of  Com 

60,676,221 

60,808,127 

63,044,607  1 61,671,604 

68,176.461 

Tablb  XI. — Qua/ntities  of  WTieat  and  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Five  Tears  1888-92  ; 
also  the  Countries  from  which  they  were  obtained, 
[From  Trade  amd  Na^igatitm  Bstwmt^ 
(Thousands  (•«  000  ")  omitted.) 


Wheat  from— 

Russia 

Gennany    

France  

Turkey 

Boumania 

Egypt 

United  States.    .    .    . 

Chili 

British  India  .... 
Australasia  .... 
British  North  America 
Other  Countries  .    .    . 

Total  Wheat    .    . 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour  from— 

Germany 

France 

Austrian  Territories     .    . 

United  States 

British  North  America     . 
Other  Countries  .... 

Total    "VlOieat    Meali 
and  Flour     .    .    .  i 


1888 

1889 

Owt. 

Owt. 

21,369 

21,823 

3,266 

2,689 

20 

127 

182 

667 

1,419 

2,862 

730 

326 

14,647 

17,016 

1,486 

673 

8,189 

9,217 

2,316 

1,406 

1,089 

1,168 

2,613 

1,380 

67,226 

68,602 

1,109 

1,166 

102 

91 

1,946 

1.838 

12,667 

10,068 

786 

1,169 

414 

378 

16,913 

14.699 

1890 


Owt 

19,389 

1,101 

1 

900 

4,664 

426 

17,201 

24 

9,112 

3,068 

1,128 

3,482 


60,476 


896 
103 
1.370 
12,026 
933 
446 


16,778 


1891 


Owt. 

14,668 

714 

126 

1,610 

1,088 

937 

24,196 

2,120 

18,006 

2,086 

3,174 

2,804 

66,313 


366 

44 

1,218 

13,703 

1,029 

864 


16,723 


1898 


Owt. 

4,363 

606 

26 

494 

738 

886 

83,881 

2,288 

12,496 

2,017 

3,876 

3,728 


64,897 


163 

40 

977 

19,468 

1,360 

98 


22,106 
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Table  XII. — NvmAer  of  Horses^  Cattle^  Sheep,  and  Pigs  imported 

into  Great  Britain  Jrom  Irekmd  in  each  of  the  Tears  1885-91. 

IFram  AgriouUural  Returns,'] 


18M 

18M 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Hobsbb: 
Btallions    .   .    . 
Karas    .... 
OeldiDga    .    .    . 

64 

11,608 
16,496 

48 

19,497 
16,989 

68 
11,801 
16,769 

67 
19,888 
17,873 

80 
13,647 
18,097 

106 
14,696 
19,499 

as8 

14.066 
19,916 

TotBl     .    . 

98,168 

98,779 

97,688 

99,898 

81,894 

34,169 

88,396 

Gattlb: 

Bulls  [Store.    . 
mnd     f  Other 
Cows  )   oatUe  . 
Calyes   .... 

948,848 
849,988 

1,884 
69,800 

986,166 
888,917 

1,947 
49,069 

881,119 
809,878 

9.988 
89,978 

989,637 
406,640 

9,941 
47,698 

948,869 
879,689 

1,489 
47,867 

916,339 
860,768 

1,169 
68,449 

940,183 
898,076 

8,986 
68,669 

Totel.    .    . 

640,470 

717,889 

669,963 

788,716 

669,848 

681,698 

630,809 

Shekp: 

Sheep    .... 
Lambs  .... 

430,410 
198,680 

498,988 
940,980 

391,644 
996,994 

400,836 
986,748 

373.313 
940,374 

887,990 
949,761 

669,698 
893,477 

Total.    .    . 

699,090 

784,918 

648,668 

687,684 

618,687 

636,981 

893,176 

Piob; 

Pat 

Store 

870,689 
97,996 

891,609 
99,776 

488,166 
49,766 

496,680 
49,999 

498,108 
46,448 

643,417 
69,746 

409,896 
43,988 

Total     .    . 

398,664 

491,986 

480,990 

644,979 

478,661 

608,169 

603,684 

Table  XIIL — Number  of  Horses,  and  their  Declared  Value,  imported 
into,  and  exported  from,  the  United  kingdom,  in  each  of  the 
undermenUened  Tears. 

[From  AgtiouUnral  Returns  and,  Trade  a/nd  Navigation  Returns.'] 


Year 

IMPOBTKD 

Year 

Exported 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Yalne 

£ 

£ 

1888 

11,606 

199.694 

1888 

19,880 

848,811 

1889 

13,889 

977,888 

1889 

14,966 

984,611 

1890 

19,404 

836,496 

1890 

19,916 

687,978 

1891 

91,716 

436,198 

1891 

11,938 

696,041 

1899 

91,096* 

496,836 

1899 

11,939 

663,181 

^  NoTiE.-*The  ooontries  from  which  horses  were  imported  In  1899  were  as  follow :— Germany, 
11,649 :  Denmark,  1,909  ;  Holland,  1,991 ;  Franoe,  699 ;  Belgium,  600  ;  United  States  of  America, 
1,076  ;  Oaxuidat  1,746 ;  and  9,984  from  other  countries. 

Table  XIV. — QtumtiHes  of  Certain  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Production  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the 
Tears  1889-92. 

IFrom  Trade  and.  JVavigtUien  Retumt,] 


1889 


1890 


189r 


1892 


Bones  (whether  burnt  or  not)  tons 

Ouano tons 

Ootton,Raw        .  .    cwt. 

Hemp owt. 

Hides  untanned  :  Dry        .      „ 

n  n  Wet  .         „ 

Petroleum    .       ...      gallons 


69,866 

96,804 

17,169,316 

1,978,«10 

676,168 

647,960 

109,647,478 


69,949 

98,006 

16,011,860 

1,890,867 

466,098 

684,948 

104,809,146 


89,946 

98,693 

17,811,476 

9,066,889 

463.968 

666,699 

130,616,860 


63,008 

97,874 

16,860,894 

1,867,017 

368,191 

640,984 

130,188,086 
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216        Statistics  affecting  British  Agricultural  Interests. 

Table  XV. — N^umber  of  Ca/rcasses  of  Frozen  MuUon  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Countries  named  in  each  Year 
fr<ynx  1880  to  1892. 


\_FTim  Mean,  W,  Weddel  ^  Co:$  **Betim  of  the  Frozen.  Meat  Trade,  1892.- 

Yew 

Ffom 
New  Zealand 

From 
Argentine 
BepnbUo 

From 
AxutralU 

From 
Falkland 
Islands 

Totals 

1880 

..^ 



400 



400 

1881 

— 

— 

17,275 

— 

17,276 

1882 

8,839 

— 

67,266 

— 

66,095 

1883 

120,893 

17,165 

63,733 

— 

201,791 

1884 

412,349 

108,823 

111,745 

— 

632,917 

1886 

492,269 

190,671 

96,061 

— 

777,891 

1886 

665,888 

434,699 

66,960 

30,000 

1,187.547 

1887 

766,417 

641,866 

88,811 

46,562 

1,642,646 

1888 

939,231 

924,003 

112,214 

— 

1,976,448 

1889 

1,068,286 

1,009,936 

86,547 

— 

2,164,769 

1890 

1,633,393 

1,196,531 

207,984 

10,168 

2,948,076 

1891 

1,894,106 

1,111,137 

334,684 

18.897 

3,368,823 

1892 

1,539,606 

1,247,861 

504,738 

17,818 

3,310,022 

Table  XVI. — Home  Product  and  Importations  of  Sheep  and  Mutton 
(United  Kingdom)  in  each  Tear  from  1883  to  1892. 


Year 

at  the  middle  of 
each  year 

Kmnberof 
sheep  and 

lambs 

enumerated 

annoally  in 

June  (from 

Airric  Jtetunu) 

Number 

assumed  to  be 

slaughtered 

annually,  te, 

40  per  cent. 

of  those 

Number  of 

live  sheep 

imported 

in  each 

year 

Number  of 
oarcaases 
of  firosen 
mutton 
imported  in 
each  year 

1883 

28,348,000 

11,339.200 

1,116,000 

201,791 

1884 

„        35,962,000 

29,377,000 

11,760,800 

946,000 

632,917 

1886 

„        36^25,000 

30.086,000 

12,027.200 

761,000 

777,891 

1886 

„        36,707,000 

28,965,000 

11,682,000 

1,039,000 

1,187,547 

1887 

„        37,099,000 

29,402.000 

11,760,800 

971,000 

1,542,646 

1888 

„        37,454,000 

28,939.000 

11,676.600 

956,000 

1,976,448 

1889 

„        37fi09,000 

29,486,000 

11,794,000 

678,000 

2,164,769 

1890 

.,        3S,i87,000 

31,667,000 

12,666,800 

368,458 

2,948.076 

1891 

(centms)  37,704,283 

33,534,000 

13,413,600 

344.604 

3,368,823 

1892 

(eBtixnated)57,900,000 

33,643,000 

13,467,200 

79,048 

3,310,022 
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(^EttaUUhed  May  9,  1838,  oi  the  SNaLlSH  AOBIOULTURAL  SooiBTT,  and 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  en  March  26,  1840.) 


{Letter  from  Secretary  of  Slate,  dated  March  6,  1840.) 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

PrMOrfiit  lor  1892— 1898. 
THE  BUKE  OF  WESTHIVSTES,  K.G. 

1879      !  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  Marlborough  Houte,  Pall  Mall 
1838-40)  I  ACLAND,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  Dyke,  Bart,  KiUerton,  Exeter,  Devon- 
\  I         ihire. 
I  Bbidport,  Gen.  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  Cricket  St,  Thomas,  Chard,  Somerset. 
Cathcabt,  Karl,  Thomton-U'Street,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 
Dbnt,  John  Dent,  Rihston  HaU,  Wetherhy,  Yorkshire. 
EoBBTON  op  Tatton,  Lord,  Tatton  Park,  Knutrford,  Cheshire. 
Eingscotb,  Col.  SirNiOEL,  K.C.B.,  Kingscote,  Wottonunder-Edge,  Olou- 

eestershire. 
Lawbs,  Sir  John  Bennet,  Bart.,  Rothamsted,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

WJ  ^ } !  Macdonald,  Sir  Abghibald  K.,  Bart.,  Woolmer  Lodge,  Liphook,  Hants. 

1867        Raybnswobth,  Earl  of,  Rarensmorth  Castle,  Oateshead,  Durham. 

\mR    i    Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke  of,  E.G.,  Goodrcood,  Chichester,  Sussex. 


Taajr  vhrn 

elected  on 

Gonncll 


1855 
1858 
1861 
1861 
1871 
1863 

1848 
1854-69 


1866 
1869 


•    1889 

1874 
1872-741 

1884    J 

1882 

1876 

1881 

1872 

1866 

1880 

1874 

1881 

1870 
VOL. 


Ridley,    Rt.    Hon.  Sir  M.  W.,  Bart.,  M.P.,   Blagdon,   Cramlington, 
I         Northumberland. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor,  Berkshire. 
Chandos-Polb-Qell,  H.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirktworth,  Derbyshire. 

Chaplin,  Rt.  Hon.  Henby,  M.P.,  Blankney  Hall,  Lincoln, 

Smltn,  Viscount,  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthen,  S.  Wales. 
Fbyebshah,  Earl  of,  Dunoombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire* 
Gilbby,  Walter,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex. 
Lathom,  Earl  of,  G.C.B.,  Lathom  Hall,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 
LOPBS,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Massby,  Bart.,  Maristow,  Roborough,  Devon. 
MoBbton,  Lord,  Sarsden  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon, 
Spbnobb,  Earl,  K.G.,  Altliorp,  Nortliampton. 

Thobold,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  Syston  Pa/rk,  Grantham,  LincolnsJiire. 
Whitehead,  Charles,  Barming  House,  Maidstonci  Kent. 
IV.  T.  S. — 13  a 
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ii  List  of  Council  of  the  Society. 

Yeiur  when 

elected  on  dt^tr  fBLvxk'btxi  0f  Councn. 

GouncQ  '^  ,     _  __, 

1881  ♦Allbnder,  G.  Mander,  7  Albemarle  Streetj  \v, 

1862-66  Abkwbight,  J.  HuNOKBPOBD,  ffat/ipton  Courts  Leomintter,  Hereford' 
1877    }  tUre. 

1880  »A8H WORTH,  Alfred,  Tahley  Grange,  KnuUford,  Ch^lwre, 

1890  Beach,  Joseph,  The  Hdttons,  Wolcerhampton,  StaffardMre, 

1871  »BowBN- Jones,  J.,  Ensdon  House,  Mont/ord  Bridge,  Salop, 

1890  Brougham  and  Vaux,  Lord,  Brougham  Hall  (Penrith),  Westmoreland, 

1885  •Caird,  James  A.,  Northhrook,  Mioheldever,  Hants. 

1883  Clat,  Charles,  Walton  Grange,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
1893  »C0RNWALLIS,  F.  S.  W.,  M.P.,  Linton  Pcurk,  Maidstone,  Kent, 

1886  *C0VENTaT,  Earl  of,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stohe,  Worcestershire. 

1887  ♦Crutohley,  Percy  E.,  SunninghiU  Lodge,  Ascot,  Berkshire. 

1891  Curtis^Hayward,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  F.,  Quedgeleg,  Gloucester. 

1888  ♦Darby,  Alfred,  Little  Ness,  Shremshury,  Salop. 

1891  ♦Dugdale,  J.  Marshall,  Llwyn,  JOanfyUin. (yi&  Oswestry),  Mont. 

1879  Foster,  S.  P.,  KiUhom,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

1876  Frankish,  William,  Limher,  9iear  Brocklesby,  lAnoolnshire. 

1879  •Gorrinqb,  Hugh,  Kingston- by- Sea,  Brighton,  Sussex. 

1879  Grenvillb,  R.  Neville,  Bntleigh  Court,  Glastonbury,  Somerset. 

1889  »Hamond,  Asthony,  Westacre,  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

1888  HoRNSBY,  James,  StapUford  Park,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire. 
1876  ♦HOWABD,  Chablbs,  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire. 

1886  ♦Mainwabing,  C.  S  ,  GalUfaenan,  Tr^nant  R.S.O.,  North  Wales. 

1874  ♦Martin,  Joseph,  Highfield  House,  Littleport,  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambs. 

1884  ♦Miller,  T.  Horrocks,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fyldcy  Lancashire. 
1886  MUNTZ,  Philip  Albert,  M.P.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby,  Wwr7tickshire. 

1881  ♦Parker,  Hon.  Cecil  T.,  Eccleston,  Chester. 
1886  ♦Pell,  Albebt,  Hazelbeach  Hill,  Northampton. 

1889  Pidgeon,  Daniel,  The  Long  House,  Letherhead,  Surrey. 

1888  PoBTLAND,  Duke  of,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop,  Notts. 
1886  Ransome,  j.  E.,  Holme  Wood,  Ipsn:ich,  Suffolk. 

1871  BAWLENCE,  James,  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisbury,  JVilts. 

1889  ♦BOWLANDSON,  SAMUEL,  Newton  Morrell,  Darlington  (  Yorkshire). 
1874  SANDAY,  Geobge  H.,  Langdale  Lodge,  Clapham  Pa/rk,  Surrey. 
1886  ♦Scabth,  W.  T.,  Staindrop  House,  Darlington,  Durham, 

1886  ♦Smith,  Alfbbd  J.,  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

1889  Smith,  Henby,  The  Grove,  Cropn>cU  Butler,  nea/r  Nottingham.   . 

1889  Speabman,  Sir  J.  L.  E.,  Bart.,  Llansannor  Court,  Combridge^  Glam. 

1891  ♦STANYFt)BTH,  B.  WiLPRlD,  Kirk  Hammcrton  Hall,  York. 
1876  Stratton,  Biohard,  The  Duffryn,  Newport,  Mon/numthshire. 

1882  Sutherland,  Duke  of,  23  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

1883  Sutton,  Martin  J.,  Kidmore  Grange,  Caversluvm,  Oxon. 

1889  ♦Taylor,  Garrett,  Tromse  House,  Norwich. 

1890  ♦Terry,  Joseph  P.,  Berry  Field.,  Aylesburij,  Buckinghamshire. 
1889  Tbbmaynb,  John,  Heligan,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

1882  Wabbbn,  Reginald  Augustus,  Preston  Place,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

1892  Westminster,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Eaton  Hall,  Cliester. 

1889  Wheeler,  B.  Vincent  V.,  Nenmliam  Court,  Tenhi/ry,  Worcestershire. 

1889  ♦Wilson,  C.  W.,  Rigmaden  Park,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 

1865  ♦Wii^ON,  Sir  Jacob,  ChiUingham  Barns,  Belford,  Northumberland. 


♦  Members  of  Council  ^ho  retire  by  rotation,  but  who  may  be  re-elected. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

*^*  The  PBBfliDBNT  is  a  Member  eas  officio  of  all  Committees,  and  the 
Tbubtbbs  and  Yige-Pbbsidents  are  Members  ex  officii*  of  all  Standing 
Committees  except  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

fivauin  Committee. 
KiNOSCOTE,  Col.  Sir  Nigel  (Chairman).  Ashwobth,  A. 

RiDLST,  Sir  M.  White.  Bart.,  M  J*.  Feankibh,  W. 

Thobold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart.  Sandat,  G.  H. 

Houito  Committer. 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee.  Wilson,  Sir  Jacob. 

The  President.  Allbnder,  G.  M. 

Bridport,  General  Visconnt.  Gildey,  Walter. 

Pabkeb,  Hon.  C.  T. 

gourtial  Committee. 
Cathcabt,  Earl  (Chairman).  Caibd,  J.  A. 
Smltn,  Viscount.  Dent,  J.  D. 

Thobold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart       Fbankish,  W. 
Abhwobth,  a.  Pell,  A. 


Pidgbon,  D. 
Sutton,  Martin  J. 
Whitehead,  Chaf. 


Cftemfcil  Cammittn. 


♦Emltn, Viscount  (Chairman). 

Pabker,  Hon.  C.  T. 

ACLAND,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bt. 
♦Lawes,  Sir  J.  B.,  Bt. 
*Magdonald,  Sir  A.  K.,  Bt. 

Spearman,  Sir  J.  L.  E.,  Bt. 
•Thobold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt. 


♦Abkwbight,  J.  H. 
♦Bo wen- Jones,  J. 
*Caibd,  J.  A. 
♦Dent,  J.  D. 
Grenville,  R.  N. 
♦Howard,  C. 
♦Pell,  A. 


•  These  constitute  the  Wobnm  Sab-Committee. 


Rowlandson,  8, 
Stanyforth,  B.  W. 

♦Sutton,  Martin  J. 

♦Terry,  J.  P. 

VOELOKER,  Dr. 

♦Warren,  R.  A. 
♦Whitehead,  Chas. 


i^eeHif  anH  Slant  ^iittuiti  Committee. 
Whitehead,  Chas.  Ashwobth,  A.  Fbankish,  W. 

BOWEN-JONBS.  J. 

Caibd,  J.  A. 
Cabbuthers,  W. 


(Chairman), 
Pabker,  Hon.  C.  T. 
Thorold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt. 
Arkwright,  J.  H. 


HORNSBY,  J. 

Mainwaring,  C.  S, 
Wheeler,  E.  V.  V. 


Thobold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt. 
(Chairman). 


JBtUritiKrv  CommCttee. 

Cope,  A.  C. 

Crookshank,  Prof. 
Bridport,  General  Viscount.  CuRTi&-HAYWARD,Lt.-Col. 
MoRETON,  Lord.  Darby,  Alfred. 

Parker,  Hon.  C.  T.  Dent,  J.  D. 

KiNGSCOTE,  Col.  Sir  Nigel.  Fleming,  Dr.  George. 


Wilson,  Sir  Jacob. 
Ashwobth,  A. 
Bbown,  Professor. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H. 
Clay,  C. 


FOSTEB,  S.  P. 

Hamond,  a. 
McFadyban,  Prof. 
Masteb    of    Fabbibbs' 
Company. 


ttotk'9tilti  Cammitttt. 
Sanday,  G.  H.  (Chairman).  Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H. 
COTENTBY,  Earl  of.  Cbutchley,  p.  E. 

BBOUGHAMandVAUx,  Lord.  Dabby,  Alfbed. 
MoBBTON,  Lord.  Foster,  S.  P. 

Pabkeb,  Hon.  C.  T.  Fbankish,  W. 

Spbabman,  Sir  J.  L.  E.,  Bt.  Gilbey,  Walteb. 
Wilson,  Sir  J  a.cob.  Gobbinge,  H. 

Allendeb,  G.  M.  Howabd,  C. 

Abkwbight,  J.  H.  Mainwabing,  C.  S. 

Ashwobth,  A.  Mabtin,  Joseph. 

Beach,  J.  Milleb,  T.  H. 

Bowen-Jones,  j.  Muntz,  P.  A.,  M.P. 


MiLLEB,  T.  H.  } 
Pbesident  of  Royal 
Coll.     of    Vety. 

SUBGEONS. 

SiMONDS,  Prof. 
Smith,  A.  J. 
Stanyfobth,  E.  W. 
Whebleb,  E.  V.  V. 
Wilson,  C.  W. 


Rowlandson,  8. 
Stmonds,  Professor. 
Smith,  A.  J. 
Smith,  Hbnby. 
Stanyfobth,  B.  W. 
Stbatton,  R. 
Taylob,  Gabbett. 
Tebby,  J.  P. 
Tbemayne,  j. 
Wheeleb,  E.  V.  V. 
Wilson,  C.  W. 
The  Stewards  of  LIto 
Stock.  a  2 
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Stcmding  OommiUees. 


impUmf nt  Committrc* 

FBiNKiSH,  W.  (Ohnirman).    Gaibd,  J.  A. 


PlDOkON,  D.  ^ 
Raitbome,  J.  E. 

ROWLANDSON,  S. 


Clay,  0. 

Crutchlet,  p.  E 

Cubtis-Hayward,  Lt.-Col.  Sanday,  G.  H. 

Orenville,  B.  Neville.     Smith,  A.  J. 

HOBNSBY,J. 
HOWABD,  C. 

Mabtik,  Joseph. 


Smith,  Henry. 
The  Stewards  of  Im- 
plements. 


M0BBT01f,-L0Td. 

Pabkbb,  Hon.  C.  T. 
Thorold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt. 
Wilson,  Sir  Jaoob. 
Allendbb,  G.  M. 
Andbbson,  W. 
Beach,  Joseph. 
Bowbn-Jones,  J. 

The  Whole  Council,  with  the  following  representatives  of  the  Local 
Committee  : — 
Vivian,  Hon.  Claud  H.        Dickson,  Geoboe  A.  Pebbs,  W. 

CUBSTEB,  Mayor  of.  JONES,  J.  MATTHEWS.  SOOVELL,  JOHN. 

Chester,  Town  Clerk  of. 

i^|»otD'9ftr^  norU  Committef. 

Wilson,  Sir  Jacob  Ashwobth,  A.  Howabd,  C. 

(Chairman).  Clay,  Chables.  Sanday,  G.  H. 

Pabkbr,  Hon.  C.  T.  Frankish,  W.  Stamyforth,  E.  W. 

Allen DBR,  G.  M.  Hobksby,  J. 

Committrr  of  ttlttiioxu 

Cathcart,  Earl  (Chairman).  Gilbey,  Walteb. 
COVENTBY,  Earl  of.  Rowlandson,  S. 

Ashwobth,  a. 

And  the  Chairmen  of  the  Finance,  Journal,  C!hemical,  Stock-Prizes, 
and  Implement  Conmiittees. 

<Rritcstfatr  CammitUe. 

MoBETON,  Lord  (Chairman).  Dugdalb,  J.  M. 
Eingscdtr,  Col.  Sir  Niqel.  Fostbb,  S.  P. 
Abkwbight,  J.  H.  Mainwabing,  C.  S. 

BowRN-JoNEs,  J.  Pell,  A. 

Dent,  J,  D.  Pidqeon,  D. 


Taylob,  Garbbtt. 
Tremayne,  J. 


Ransome,  J.  E. 
Sutton,  M.  J. 
Tbemayne,  J. 

VOELCKEB,  Dr. 
Whebleb,  E.  V.  V. 


Pabkeb,  Hon.  C.  T. 

(Chairman). 
Bridpobt,  Gen.  Visconnt. 
Thorold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt. 
Allendbb,  G.  M. 


Abkwbight,  J.  H. 
Ashwobth^  A. 
Curtis-Haywabd,  Lt. 
Dabby;  Alpbbd.' 
DUGDALE,  J.  M. 


Mainwabing,  C.  S. 
Gbenvillr,  R.  N. 
Col.  Stanypobth,  E.  W. 
Taylob,  Gabbett. 
Toelckbb,  Dr. 


EBNE8T  Clarke,  12  Hanover  Square,  W. 

JSditorofthe  Jaumal^WlJjhiAM  Fbeam,  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  Donmton,  Salisbury, 
CnuuUing  Chemist— Dt,  J.  AUGUSTUS  YOELCKEB,  12  Hanover  Square^  W, 
CofuuUing  BotanUt—W,  Cabbuthbbb»  F.R.S.,  F.L.8.,  44  Central  Mil,  Aor- 

wood,  S.S. 
ConeuUing  Veterinary  Surgeonr—Froteaaoi  JAMES  Beabt  Simonds,  St,  John's 

TUla^Ryde,  Isle  of  WlgM, 
Zoohgist—C^oil.  Wabburton,  M.A.,  Zoological  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
Veterinary  Inspeetors—Tnn  Officebs  of  the  Royal  Vetebinaby  College. 
CtmsulHng  Ihigineers—^ABTO}!i  &  Andebson,  Lim.,  3  Whiteh^iU  Plaee,  S.  ir. 
Sttrveyor  and  SupeHntendent  qf  TTi^rit— Wilson  Bbnnison,  66  Ashtey  Road, 

Crouch  mU,N.  ' 

Consuliing  Surveyor-^w^Q^  Hunt,  JSeesham,  Woreestershire. 
RuhUsher—JOBK  Mubray,  60a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Bankors^TH^  London  and  Wbstminbtbb  Bank,  St,  James's  Stuare  Branch, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
AND    OF  GOVERNORS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


! 

NlTMBEB  or 

NUHBBB 

I>»TBICTB 

OOVKRNOUa 
AND 

OF 
COUXCIL 

: 

BBDF0BD6HIBB  .     . 

137 

C.Howard. 

BUCKINGHAMSRIBB 

156 

Jos.  P.  Terry. 

Cambbidoeshirb  . 

180 

Joseph  Martin. 

ESBEX     .     .     .     .     . 

239 

Walter  aUbey.  v.P. 

HSBTFORDSHIBB      . 

190 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  T. 

HUNTINODONBHIBB 

70 

A,     <! 

London     .... 

MiDDLEflBX     .     .     . 

562 
89 

!^ 

0.  M.  Allender ;  G.  H.  Banday. 

NOBFOLC    .... 

309 

3 

(H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
K.G.,  T.;  Anthony  Hamond ; 
\     Garrett  Taylor. 

OXFOBDBHIBB      .     . 

170 

2 

fLord  Moreton,  V.P.;    M.  J. 
{     Sutton. 

Suffolk   .... 

250 
2,352 

2 
-14 

J.  E.  Ransome ;  A.  J.  Smith. 

CUMBXBLAND      .     . 

152 

1 

S.  P.  Foster. 

DUBHAM     .... 

180 

2 

f  Earl  of  Bavensworth,  T. ;   W. 
t     T.  Scarth. 

B. 

NOBTHUMBBBLAND 

286 

2 

r  Sir  M.  White  Bidley.  T. ;  Sir 
1     Jacob  Wilson. 

Wbbtmobbland    . 

81 
702 

2 
—    7 

.Lord  Brougham  and  Yanx; 
i    C.W.Wilson. 

207 

1 

H.  Chandofl-Pole-Gell,  t.p. 

Lbicbstbbshibb    . 

151 

1 

J.  Homsby. 

c.    . 

LiNOOLNBHIBB    .     . 

320 

' 

/Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  v.P.;  Bt. 
Hon.  H.  ChapUn,V.P.;  W, 
Frankish. 

NOBTHAMPTONSHIBE 

176 

2 

EarlSpenoer,K.G..,v.P.;A.Pell. 

NOTTINGHAXSHIBB 

280 

2 

Duke  of  Portlafad ;  H.  Smith. 

Rutland  .... 

35 

— 

1.169 

—    9 
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DISTBIBUTION  OP  MEMBERS  OP  THE  SOCIETY-^imiinued. 


NmiBUl  OF 

NUMBKB 

GOYKBKOBa 
AXD 

MXMBBBS 

OV 

Council 

1    Berkshire    .    .    . 

221 

2 

fH.R.H.  Prince  Christian, 
t     K.G.,  V.  p.;  P.  B.  Crutchley. 

COBNWALL      .     .     . 

147 

1 

John  Tremajne. 

Devonshibb  .    .    . 

186 

2 

(Sir  T.D.  Aoland.  T.;  Sir  M. 
^     Lopes,  v.p. 

DOBSBTSHIBB      ';      . 

87 



HAMP8HIBB     .     .     . 

253 

2 

(Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  T.; 
t     J.  A.  Caird. 

».    ^ 

Kent 

406 

2 

f  C.  Whitehead,  v.p. ;  F.  S.  W. 
I     Comwallis. 

SOMBBSBTSHIBE .     . 

Ul 

2 

f  Visct.  Bridport.  T. ;  B.  Neville 
1     Grenville. 

SXTBBBT 

260 

1 

D.  Pidgeon. 
/  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gor- 

Sussex  

330 

3 

don,  K.G.,  T. ;  H.  Goninge ; 
1  .  R.  A.  Warren. 

\ 

Wiltshire    .    .    . 

156 
2,189 

1 
—  16 

J.  Bawlence. 
I  Earl  of  Feversham,  v.p. ;  Earl 

1 

Cathcart,  T. ;  J.  D.  Dent,  T. ; 

*•   1 

YOBKSHIBB     .     .     . 

890 

6 

0.   Clay;  S.  Rowlandson; 

:l 

\     E.  W.  Stanyforth. 

, 

Gloucebtebshibe  . 

284 

2 

r  Col.  Sir  Nigel  Eingscote,  T. ; 
t  Lt.-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hayward. 

Hebefobdshjbe    . 

160 

1 

J.  H.  Arkwright. 

Monmouthshibb  . 

45 

1 

B.  Stratton. 

Shbopshibb  .    .    . 

382 

2 

J.  Bowen- Jones;  A.  Darby. 

3f-      { 

1 

STAFFOBDfiHIBE.     . 

302 

2 

iDake  of  Sutherland;  Jos. 
{     Beach. 

.       '       • 

Wabwickshibb  .    . 

332 

1 

P.  A.  Muntz. 

WOBCESTEBSHTBB    . 

250 

2 

/Earl  of  Coventry;  E.  V.  V. 
1     Wheeler. 

' 

South  Wales  .    . 

207 

2 

/Viscount  Emlyn,  v.P.;     Sir 

1,962 

~  13 

Duke    of    Westminster,   P.; 

Chbshibb.    .    .    . 

418 

4 

Lord  Egerton,  T.;  Hon.  Cecil 
^    T.  Parker;  A.  Ashworth. 

6.         ■ 

Lancashibb  .    .    . 

444 

2 

J  Earl  of  Lathom,  v.P.  ;  T.  H. 
t     Miller. 

NoBTH  Wales  .    . 

286 

2 

(J.  M.  Dugdale;  C.  S.  Main- 
\     waring. 

' 

1,098 

228 

169 

12 

—    8 

Scotland 

IBELAND 

Channel 

Islands 

IBLK  OP  Man 

9 

FOBEION   COUNTBIES     .... 

178 

HOMOSABY  MBMBEBS    .... 

21 
617 

Gband  Total    .... 

10,979 

—  74 
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GOVEENOES  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

Date  of  election  Date  of  election 

AS  Ifember  m  GoTemor 
H.R.H.  Thb  Fsikge  of  Wales,  K.O. . . .  Marlborough  Hoase, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  and  Sandringham —  Feb.    3,  1864 

fH  JCH.  The  Duke  op  Edinbuboh,  K.G.... Clarence  House, 

St.  James's,  S.W. —  Aug.    6,  1884 

tH  Jt.H.  The  Duke  op  Yobk,  K.G.... Marlborough  House, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W —  April  6,  1892 

tH.R.H.  The  Duke  op   Cahbbidoe,   K.O.... Gloucester 

House,  Piccadilly,  W —  Aug.    6,  1862 

H.R.H.  Pbincb  Ghbistian  op  Schleswiq-Holstbin, 

K.G.... Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor        ....           —  Aug.    4,1875 

#AciJLKD,  BtHon.  Sir  T.  Dyke,  Bart...Killerton,  Exeter    .        .  May  29, 1838  Mar.     3, 1875 

fAi^LGBOFT,  Herbert  John—Stokeaay  Court,  Onibury,  Salop       .           —  Dec.  12,  x888 

ALI.CBOFT,  John  D.... 108  Lancaster  Gate,  W April  2,1862  June  29, 1870 

tALJ.EKDER,  G.  Mander... 7  Albemarle  Street,  W June  1,1859  May     7,1890 

fAiCHEBST  OF  Hackney,  Lord...Didlington  Hall,  Brandon  .        .  Feb.    2, 1859  May     7,  1890 

Ancaster,  Earl  of...Nonnanton  Park,  Stamford                 .        .  Mar.    3, 1869  May     5,  1875 

Arches-Houblon,  George  B....Welford  Park,  Newbury,  Berks            —  Mar.    6,  1889 

#Abches-Houblon,  R....Bartlow,  Cambridge       ....  Jan.    10, 1840    Mar.  5, 189c 

f  Abkwsight,  J.  Hungerford... Hampton  Court,  Leominster        .           —  June    5,  x86z 

A^HBiTBTON,  Lord... The  Grange,  Alresford,  Hants       ...           —  May     7, 1890 

tAsRwoBTH,  Charles  E....The  Heath,  Enutsford  ....  July    5, 1865  July  29, 1891 

#Bajlue,  W.  Httnter...48  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.         .  July   18,  1838    Mar.  5, 1890 

Babmabd,  Lord...Baby  Castle,  Darlington —  July  27, 1892 

fBATH,  The  Marquis  of...Longleat,  Warminster    .        .        ,        ,           —  July     6, 1853 

•Batten,  John... Yeovil,  Somersetshire        .    _   .        ,        .        .  July  16,  1839  Mar.   5, 1890 

Bectivs,  Earl  of...Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ...           —  July     i,  x868 

tBsKK,  Thomas  G....Beigny  House,  Newton  Beigny,  Penrith     .  Mar.  13, 1878  Aug.    2,  1882 

tBLTTH,  James... Woodhouse,  Stansted,  Essex     ....  Nov.    3,  1875  July  27, 1892 
BoKTHWicx,  Sir  Algernon,  Bart,  M.P.... Heath  House,  Homp- 

stead  Heath,  N.W. —  Dec.   12,1888 

Bbadtobd,  Earl  of...We8ton  Park,  ShifnaJ Mar.   7,  i860  Mar.    3, 1875 

BiUBflST,  Henry  Leonard  C....Preston  Hall,  Aylesford                           —  Feb.    3,  1893 

Bbidpobt,  Gen.  Viscount,  G.C.B.... Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard  Jan.  19)  1842  April   2, 1862 

tBBOOKS,  Sir  William  Cunliffe,  Bart.... Barlow  Hall,  Chorlton- 

cnm-Hardy,  Manchester —  Aug.    7, 1872 

tBBOWNE,  Alexander  H....Callaby  Castle,  Whittingham  B.S.O., 

Morthnmberland —  Mar.    6, 1872 

BuBTON,  Loid...Bangemore,  Burton-on-Trent     ....  Nov.    7, 1888  June  25,  1890 

Cax>ooan,  Earl,  K.G...Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds    .        .           —  Dec.  zi,  1889 

fCALTHOBPB  Lord...Elvetham,  Winchfield Aug.  6,  1862  June    3,  1874 

fCATHCABT,  Earl...Thomton-le-Street,  Thirsk       ....  Feb.    6,  1856  April   3, 1867 

tCAVENDisH,  Victor  C.W.,  M.P... ^Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,W.           —  Mar.   2,  1892 

Cawdob,  Earl  of...Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire    .        .        .  Nov.  17, 184Z  Mar.    3, 1875 

tCHANiK>s-PoLE-GELL,H....HoptonHall,Wirk8worth,  Derbyshire  Nov.  6,  1861  June  23, 1891 

Chaplin,  Bt  Hon.  Henry,  M.P....BIankney  Hall,  Lincoln         .           —  Nov.    2, 1870 

•  Elected  a  Foundation  Life  Qoremor  Marob  5, 1890.  f  Life  Governor. 
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List  of  Oovemors  of  the 


tCLiFDEN,  Viscount...  Holdenby  House,  Northampton         •        • 
t Clinton,  Lord... Heanton  Satchville,  Beaford,  N.  Devon  . 

Clithebow,  Colonel  Edward  J.  S....Hotham  Hall,  Brough, 

Yorkshire  .        .        .        .      ' 

#Clutton,  John...Buckland  Court,  Betchworth,  Surrey 
i-OoitMAK,  J.  J.,  M.P....Carrow  House,  Norwich    . 
fiOoRBETT,  John,  M.P....Impney,  Droitwich  .... 

C0BNWALLI8,  Fiennes  S.  W.,  M.P.... Linton  Park,  Maidstone 

Cotes,  Charles  Cecil... Woodcote,  Newport,  Salop 
fCowPEB,  Earl,  K.G....Pan8hanger,  Hertford 

Cbookshank,  Prof.  E.  M....Saint  Hill,  East  Grinstead 

Dabnley,  Earl  of...Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend 

D'AuMALB,  H.R.H.  The  Dnke.-.Wood  Norton,  Evesham    . 

Datitmouth,  Earl  of...Patshull  Hall,  Wolverhampton 
fDENT,  John  Dent...Bibston  Hall,  Wetherby 
tDERBT,  Earl  of,  K.G....Knowsley,  Prescot  .... 

Debwent,  Lord...HackneBs  Hall,  Scarborough  . 
tDE  Tbafford,  Sir  H.  F.,  Bart....Trafford  Park,  Manchester 
fDEVONSHiBE,  Duke  of,  E.G....Chatsworth,  Chesterfield,  Derby 
shire 


Date  of  election    Date  of  elaotlom 
as  Member  as  Governor 

—     •         July    3,»889 
April  3, 1867    April    s,  1890 


fDiCKSON-PoYNDER,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  M.P....Hartham  Park,  Corsham, 

Wilts 

tDuMMOBE,  Earl  of...Dunmore,  N.B 

fDuBHAM,  Earl  of...Lambton  Castle,  Durham 

EoEBTON  OF  Tatton,  Lord...Tatton  Park,  Enutsford 
fELLESMEBE,  Earl  of...Wor8ley  Hall,  Manchester 
«Ellman,  Robert  H....61  North  Street,  Lewes     . 
fEMLYN,  Viscount... Golden  Grove,  Carmarthenshire    . 

Essex,  Earl  of...Ca8siobury  Park,  Watford     -   . 

EvANB,  John  Carbery...Hatley  Park,  Gamlingay,  Cambs. 

Feveqsham,  Earl  of...Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley 

FiPB,  Duke  of,  K.T....16  Portman  Square,  W. .    . 

FiTZWiLLiAM,  Earl,  E.G....Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Botherham 
«Fletcheb,  John  Philip... Darby  Lodge,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
tFoBTEBCUB,  Earl...Castle  Hill,  Soutii  Molton     ... 

Fbbaxe,  Sir  Thomas  G.,  Bart....Warfleet,  Dartmouth 

f  Fbeeman-Mitfobd,  A.B.,  C.B.,  M.P....Batsford  Park,  Moreton- 

in-the-Marsh,  Gloucester ....... 

f  Fttche,  J.  Lewis...The  Terrace,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight 

Gabdneb,  Bt.  Hon.  Herbert,  M.P....48  Charles  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  W.        .        .        .        .        .        ,        .        .    •    .    • 

Gilbet,  Walter...  .Elsenham  Hall,  Essex      .... 
tGnJi,  Beginald  B.E....Bickham,  Boborough,  S.  Devon 

G1L6TBAP,  Sir  W.,  Bart....Fomhajn  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

GoocH,  Sir  Alfred  S.,  Bi^...B€nacre  Hall,  Wangfotd,  Suffolk 

GoBDON,  H.  Pamxube,  Loudwater  House,  Bickmansworth    . 

Gbafton,  Duke  of,  K.G....Wakefield  Lodge,  Stony  Stratford 
tGBANT,  Sir  G.  Maophftrsofn,  Bt.:..Ballindalloch  Castle,  N.B. 

•Gbeaves,  William... Bakewell 

•tOiUET,  Earl,  K^....Howick,  Ilesbury,  Northumberland    . 

Gni?riTH8,  John  J^p^eg... Highbury  Grange,  Highbury,  N. 

•  Elected  »  Fonfjctation  lafe  Qoverpor  March  6, 1880. 


Dec.  IS,  1838 
June  1, 1870 
July   2, 1873 


Feb. 
Mar. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
July 
Dec. 


July    2, 1851 
July  3T,  1849 

Aug.    X,  1883 


6,1889 
Sr  r«90 
6,  Z889 
4,1891 
2, 1884 
6, 1876 
April  7,187s 
Nov.    6,  1889 

May  5,iSs9 
April  7,187s 
9,1891 
3, 1875 
5,1890 
7,1869 
1,1892 


Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

June 


Nov.    2, 1887 


June  2,  1880 

April  2, 1890 
Feb.    3, 1869 

—  ,     July  14, 1880 

Mar.    6, 1872  Nov.  7, 1883 

—  July  7,  1869 
Feb.  13,  1839  Mar.  s,  "890 
March  3, 1863  Mar.  2,  2892 
Nov.    7,  1888  Nov.  2, 1892 

—  Fob.  4, 1891 


Mar.    5, 1862 
Feb.  19, 1840 

April  s,  1854 


Nov.  2, 1870 
July  2,  1884 
May    7,  1862 


April  z,  1863 
Deo.    4, 1839 


Mar. 
Nov. 
June 
Mar. 

Nov. 


3, 1875 
7, 1888 
S,  1872 
5,1890 
6,1861 


July  30, 1890 

Nov.  3,1886 
June   4, 1879 

Dec.  7, 1892 
June  5, 1889 
Dec.  12, 1888 
April  2, 1890 
July  13, 1882 
Mar.  1, 1893 
June  3,  1884 
April  2, 1890 
Mar.  s,  1890 
May  12,  1838 
May     1, 1889 


t  Wfe  aovemor. 
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Dftte  of  election  Date  of  election 
as  Member  as  Goyernor 

GwYiTNS,  John... Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W.      .        .    '    .  —  Mar.    5, 1879 

HxBMWOGDy  Earl  of...Gold8boFo'  Hall,  Knaresborongh       .        .    Jnne  6,  1883  Nov.    3, 1893 

HsKSr,  tfitchell...Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Galway.        .  .    Nor.    7,1877  Dec.  10,  1890 

Hkh-fvosd,  Marqnis  of...Bagley  Park,  Aloester  ....    Aug.    s,  1883  May    7, 1884 

HssKETH,  R.  Banilord...Gwrych  Castle,  Abergele,  Denbighshire  —  Dec.    7, 1893 

tHjBTWOOD,  Sir  T.  Fercival,  Bt...DoTeleyB  (Uttoxetor),  Derbysh.  —         .  May   14, 1845 

fHox^FORD,  Capt.  George  L.,  C.I.E....WeBtonbirt,  Tetbnry,  Glos.  —  April  6,  1893 

tUoTHFiELD,  Lord...Hothfield  Place,  Aehford,  Kent    ...  —  May     7,  1879 

#tHx7i«sz,  Col.  Sir  Edward,  Bt...Breamore  Ho.,  Fordingbridge  .  —  Jnne  13,  1838 

JoiCBTy  E....BlQnkin8opp  Hall,  Haltwhistle,  Northumberland    .  —  Deo.  Z3, 1888 

#K£XBiiE,  Thomas... Ronwell  Hall,  Wickford,  Essex  .        .        .    July  10,  1839  Mar.     5,  1890 

tKiNoscoTE,  Col.  Sir  Nigel,  K.C.B....King8Cote,  Wotton-nnder- 

£dge,  Gloucestershire      .        .        .        ...        .        .    April  6,  1854  July     i,  1874 

fKNiGHT,  Sir  P.  Winn.,  K.C.B..."Wolverley  House,  Kidderminster  —  Jnne  15, 1843 

KoHi.APUB,H.H.  The  Maharajah  of. '.^ohlapur,  India         .  —  Feb.     6,1889 

Kynnsbslet,  Thomas  F....Ijeighton  Hall,  Ironbridge,  Salop  Nov.    7,1883  Not.    4,1891 


April   7, 1869    Nov.   6, 1872 

April  39, 1846    Dec.  II,  1B78 

—  June   5, 1873 

Nov.  IS,  1843 

Dec.    1, 1858 


fLiiTHOic,  Earl  of,  G.C.B....Lathom  House,  Ormskirk  . 

fliAWKs,  Sir  J.  B.,  Bart...Bothamsted,  St.  Albans 

tLi£COMFiELD,  Lord...Petworth  House,  Sussex 

tX.KiCE8TEB,  Earl  of,  K.G...Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk     . 

fliEiOH,  Lord...Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenil worth.  » 

tIjOin>KSBOBOuaH,Earlof...LondesboroughPk., Market  Weighton    Nov.  5, 1863  April  3,1890 

fliOKDONDEBBT,  Marquis  of,  K.G;...Seaham  H<^,  Seaham  Harbour, 

CO.  Durham '      .        .  —  June    3,  1885 

tliOKBDALE,  Earl  of...Lowther  Castle,  Penrith      ....  —  July    4, 1883 

tIiOPK8,Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Massey,  Bart... Maristow,Boborough,  Devon  Mar.  15, 1848  May     7,1884 

#IjOvelacb,  Earl  of...Ea8t  Horsley  Towers,  Leatherhead    .  —  June  36, 1838 

liUCAS,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart... 12a  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W.  —  Dec.   13,1888 

tliUTTBEiJijCol.  H.A.F.,C3....BadgworthCt.,AxbridgeB.S.O.  July    7,1869  Mar.    5,1890 

•Macclesfield,  Earl  of...Sherbum  Castle,  Tetsworth       •        .  Aug.    8, 1838  Mar.    5, 1890 

f  Macdonald,  Sir  A.  K.,  Bart...'Woolmer  Lodge,  Liphook    .        .  July  31, 1849  Nov.    i,  1871 

tMAinrEBS,Earl...Thoreshy  Park,  Ollerton,  Newark     ...  —  July     3,1873 

tMAPLB,  John... Bedford  Lodge,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.       .        .  Nov.    3, 1864  Mar.    5, 1890 
tMABJOBiBAirsB,  Rt.  HoB.  EdwBTd,  M.P....NinewellB,  Chemside, 

N.B —  July  31, 1889 

MiDDLSTOK,  Lord...Bird8aU  House,  York    .        .        .        ,     ~ .  —  Mar.    3, 1875 

#M0KCK,  J.  Bligh...Coley  Park,  Reading May  33, 1839  Mar.    5,  1890 

fMoBBTON,  Lord...Sarsden  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon.         .  —  Mar.    3, 1875 

tMoBBisoN,  Alfred... FonthiU  House,  Hindon,  Wilts.    ...  —  July     3,1861 

tMouNT-EBacuvBB,  Earl  of...Mount-Edgoumbe,  Plymouth         .  Nov.  6, 1861  Mar.  5, 1890 

MuKCABTZB,  Lofrd...Muncaster  Castle,  Ravenglass,  Cumberland  —  June  33, 189 1 

fMnnTZ,  George  F...Umberslade  Park,  Birmingham  .        .        .  Deo.    4,  1867  June  30,  1875 

Nebld,  Sir  Algernon  W.,  Bart.'..Grittleton,  Chippenham  .        .  Nov.   7, 1888  Dec.     9, 1891 

Newton,  Lord... Lyme  Park,  Dlsley,'  Stockport   .        .        .        .  ,      —  Aug.    4, 1858 

Nobfols,  Duke  of,  K.G.... Arundel  Castle,  Sussex      ...  —  July  39,  1891 

NoBMANTON,  Eorl  of...Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants.    ...  —  Mar.    3, 1875 

•NoBTH,  Rt.  Hon.  Col.  J.  Sidney... Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury     .  May    8,  1839  Mar.    5, 1890 

fNoBTHBBooK,  Earl  of...Stratton,  Micheldever  Station,  Hants.    .  —  June   3,  1880 

Paget,  Lord  Alexander... The  Qakla^dii,  7*xpoHey,  Cheshire  .  .  July  6, 1881  July    3, 1889 

tPi;EL,  Edmund... 6rynyp3r8,Ruabon Feb.    3,1858  Mar.   5,1890 

•  Elected  d  Foundation  I4|e  GK>v9mor  Hiffch  5,  I89p.  f  Life  Governor. 
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List  of  Oovemors  of  the  Society. 


Date  of  election    Date  of  eleotlon 
as  Member  as  Goyemor 

#PiNNET,  Col.  William... 80  Berkeley  Square,  W Mar.  13,  1839    Mar.   5,  : 

fPoBTLAND,  Duke  of ...S  GroBvenor  Square,  W.  ...  —  June  a, 

tPoBTiCAN,  Vi8coimt...Durwe8ton,  Blandford         ....  Aug.    6,  1863    Mar.  5, 

P0BT8MOUTH,  Earl  of...HurBtbounie  Park,  Whitchurch,  Hants  .  —  Dec.    9, 

tPoins,  Earl  of... Powifl  Castle,  Welshpool April  6,  1887   June  23,  ] 

Batenswobth,  Earl  of...Bayen8worth  Castle,  Gateshead  . 

Bevelstoke,  Lord...Menibland,  Plymouth  .... 

•tBiCHxoND  &  GoBDON,  Duke  of,  K.G... Goodwood,  Chichester  . 
fBiDLEY,  Bt.    Hon.   Sir    Matthew  W.,  Bart.,  M.P....Blagdon, 
Cramlington,  Northumberland       .... 

BiPON,  Marquis  of,  K.G....Studley  Boyal,  Bipon 

BoTHSCHiLD,  Leopold  de...Ascott,  Wing,  Leighton  Buzzard 

BoTHBCHiLD,  Lord...  148  Piccadilly,  W. 
♦BusBBLL,  Lord  C.  J.  F....Drakelow  Lodge,  Wobum  . 

BuTLAND,  Duke  of,  K.G....Belvoir  Castle,  Leicestershire 

tSALHBUBT,  Marquis  of,  K.G...Eatfield  House,  Herts  . 

Savilb,  Lord,  G.C.B...Bufford  Abbey,  OUerton,  Notts. 
♦Saundebs,  T.  B....The  Priory,  Bradford-on-Avon      . 
fScHBODEB,  Baron  J.  H.  W....The  Dell,  Egham,  Surrey 
fSBPTON,  Earl  of,  K.G....Croxteth,  Liverpool 
•§SiM0NDB,  Prof.  James  Beart...St.  John's  Villa,  Byde,  I.  W. 
♦SiMONDS,  W.  Barrow... Abbotts  Barton,  Winchester  . 
tSMiTH,  Hon.  W.  F.  D.,  M.P...8  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 
t Smyth,  Sir  J.  H.  GreviUe,  Bart-.-Ashton  Court,  Som.  (Bristol)  , 

Soubebbielle,  Edouard..  .78  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W,     . 
•Spabkb,  William... Crewkeme      .        .        . 

Spbnceb,  Earl,  K.G...Althorp  Park,  Northampton      . 
fSTAPYLTON,  Major  H.  M....Myton  Hall,  Helperby,  Yorks. 
♦Stbatton,  J.  Locke... Turweston  House,  Brackley     . 

Sudelet,  Lord...Toddington,  Winchcomb 

Suppield,  Lord,  K.C.B....Gunton  Park,  Norwich 

SuTHEBLAKD,  Duke  of...Trentham,  Stoke-on-Trent 
fSuTTON,  John  Manners... Eelham,  Newark  . 
f  Sutton,  Martin  J...Eidmore  Grange,  Caversham,  Oxon. 
fSwiNBUBNE,  Sir  John,  Bart.... Capheaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Taiiquebat,  John  S...Balmain,  6  Albany  Boad,  St.  Leonards 
fTHOBOLD,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart....Sy8ton  Park,  Grantham      . 

Trbdsoab,  Lord... Tredegar  Park,  Newport,  Mon. 

TxmBEBVELL,  Col.  J.  P....LaleBton  House,  Bridgend   . 
fTWEEDKouTH,  Lord...Brook  House,  Park  Lane,  W.  . 

♦Vebnet,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Harry,  Bart....  Clay  don  House,  Winslow  .    May 

tWANTAOB,  Lord,  V.C.Lockinge,  Wantage June 

tWABWicK,  Earl  of. ..Warwick  Castle,  Warwick    .... 

Westminbteb,  Duke  of,  KG... Eaton  Hall,  Chester    . 
t Whitehead,  Charles... Banning  House,  Maidstone     . 

Willoughby  de  Bboke,  Lord...Eineton  House,  Warwick 
fWiLBON,  Sir  Jacob... Chillingham  Bams,  Belford,  Northumbd.  . 
fWiNDBOB,  Lord...Hewel  Grange,  Bromsgrove      .... 
#WooD,  James.. .Ockley  Manor,  Eeymer,  Sussex         ,        ,        I 

tTxBBUBOH,  Boberii  A.,  M.P...Billinge,  Scarr,  Blackburn   . 

*  Bleoted  a  Poundatlon  Life  Qoremor  March  6, 1890.       f  I^e  GoYemor. 


Feb.    5, 1868  July  i,  1885 

—  June  4,  1890 
June  20, 1838  Deo.  2, 1868 

Apr.    7,  1869  May  5, 1886 

—  July  3,  i86r 

—  Mar.  I,  1893 
NoY.  7, 1888  June  4,  1890 
May  26,  1838  Mar.  5, 1890 
Dec.  12,  1888  Dec.  9,  189X 

—  Feb.  6,  X889 

—  Mar.  27, 1889 
June  13,  1838  Mar.  5, 1890 
NoY.   3,  1869  April  2, 1890 

—  Dec.  8,  r"'- 
July  25, 1838  Mar.  5, 
June  19, 1839  Mar.  5, 

—  Dec.  9, 

—  July  3, 

—  Mar.  4, 
June   6, 1838  Mar.  5, 
Dec.    5,  i860  Mar.  3,  i 
July  II,  1865  May  7,  ] 
May  13, 1839  Mar.  5,  ] 

—  NoY.  5, 
July    I,  1868  NoY.  3, : 
Mar.   I,  1882  Dec.  7, 

—  May  8, 
May  1,  1878  Feb.  i, 
May    1, 1867  May  7, 1890 


Feb. 
Aug. 

Mar. 
July 


July 
Apr. 

Dec. 

Aug. 


May  8, 
May  z. 
May  3, 
July  27, 
April  2, 


16, 1848 
S,  1868 

5,1884 
9y  184s 

10, 1838    Mar.  s, 

3, 1863    May  I, 

June  I, 

3,  i860    June  5, 

I,  1857  Feb.  6, 
Dec.  10, 

5,  i860    Dec.  7, 

NoY.  6, 

8, 1838    Mar.  5, 

Nov.  7, 
(  Honorary  Member. 
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Litt  of  Honoreury  Members  of  the  Society.  xi 
HONOEAET  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

C'BrUish  Subjects  or  Ibreigners  who  Tuwe  rendered  exoeptionaZ  ttervices  to  Agriculture  or 
AUied  Sdenoes"  and  who  have  been  elected  under  Bye-law  8  a$  Honorary  Members^ 
without  payment  of  subscriytion.) 

Date  of  election  Date  of  election 

as  Ordinfiry  aa  Honorary 

Member  Member 

Ahdkbbok,  Wm.,  D.CJi.,  M.In8t.C.E.,F.R.S....LesneyHo.,Erith    Aug.   2,1871  Nov.    6,1889 

Bbowic,  IProfeeaor  George  T.,  C.B....4  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.       .    Dec.    3,  i86a  May    1,  1878 
Daxktkx.t,  Carl  Jiihlin...ConBal-General  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 

d4  Gtxe«t  Winchester  St.,  £.C —  Feb.    i,  1871 

Flsxiko,   George,  LL^D.,  C.B....Higher  Leigh,  Combe  Martin, 

Nortli  Devon -*-  Mar.  13, 1878 

GuLBMBi'T,  Dr.  J.  H.,  F.R.S....Harpenden,  St.  Albans     ...            —  July    4, 1883 

HsrxjKXEOEL,  Prof.  Hermann... Bemburg,  Anhalt,  Germany                    —  Dec.    9,  1891 

HosKXBRTJCK,  Baron  Arthur  von... I  Niebelungengasse  8,  Vienna           —  Nov.    5,  1890 

ItBcoiTXKUZ,  £douard...26  Rue  Jacob,  Paris —  April  7, 1869 

Makbckbb,  Prof.  Dr.  M....yerBUchs-Station,  Halle,  Germany        .            —  Nov.    2,  1892 

Pas«t,  Xjouis...45  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris —  June  23,  1891 

Pabtkub,  Louis... Membredel'Institut, 45  Rued' Ulm, Paris                   —  Aug.    1,1883 

PiiAYVAXB,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B....68  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.                  —  July   6, 1843 

Pboskowetz,  Emanuel  Ritter  von^  Senr....KwasBitz,  Moravia                   —  Nov.    5,  1890 
'£LxL£T,    Prof.  C.  v.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.... Department  of  Agriculture, 

'Waahington,  U.S.A —  Deo.    7,  1887 

8a2<i>er80N,  Dr.  J.  Burden, F.R.S.... Oxford -^  May    1,1878 

&CSLTEFFEN,  Gount...Schlieffenburg,  bei  Lalendorf,  Mecklenburg, 

G-ermany —  Dec.  12,  1883 

SicKBBZ  VAN  DE  Cloese,  Dr.  C.  J....Heerengracht  17,  The  Hague, 

Holland —  Dec.    9,  1891 

SiMOifDS,  Prof.  J.  Beart...St.  John's  Villa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight    .    July  25,  1838  Apr.    3,  1849 
Thisl.,  Dr.  H.... Privy  Councillor  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  17  Lutherstrosse,  Berlin         ...            —  Aug.    x,  1883 
TiBB£BAND,  Eug^ne...Directeur  de  I'Agriculture,  Minist^re  de 

TAgriculture,  17  Rue  du  Cirque,  Paris —  Aug.    i,  1&83 

ViLMOBiN,  Henry  L.  de...l7  Rue  de  Bellechasse,  Paris  .        .    Aug.    2, 1879    June  4,  1890 


SUMMAEY  OP  MEMBERS  ON  THE  EEGISTEE, 

March  31,  1893. 

25  Foandation  Life  OoTemori  (Members  elected  before  the  granting  of  the  Charter 
on  March  26, 1840). 

73  GoTemon  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  57. 

83  Life  Ch)Temon  who  have  compounded  for  their  annual  subscriptions. 
7,029  Xemberi  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  11, 

17  Xemberi  who,  having  paid  annual  subscriptions  for  50  Tean,  have  become  Life 
Members. 
3,651  Life  Members  who  have  compounded  for  their  annual  subscriptions. 

80  LilB  Xemberi  by  Examination. 

21  Honorary  Xemberi. 

10,979  Total  number  of  Govemori  and  Xemberi  at  Xareh  31,  1898. 

A  County  List  of  the  Governors  and  Members  on  the  Begister  at  Becemher  31,  18U2, 
arrayed  according  to  the  Counties  in  which  they  reside,  has  been  jfrinted,  and  a  cofty 
mil  be  sent  to  am/y  Member  on  ofplicaiion. 
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Dr. 


EOYAL  AGRICULTUEAL 
Balance  Sheet, 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1891 

28,962 
804 

-{ 

1,480 


2,758 j 
28,488 

6,214  j 

273! 
221 1 
121 1 

5,599 


743  j 


104^ 
6,446 

34,935 


£        I.     d. 
To  BESERVE  FUND  at  December  81, 1891     .  28,487  18    8 

Interest  on  30,000Z.  Consols  for  one  year    .  804  7  8 

Bequests :— Mr.  J.  P.  Stocker,  89Z.  lOi.; 

Col  T.  Picton  TurbervUl,  50/.    .    .    .  139  10  0 

Life  Compositions  received  during  1892     .  1 ,265  0  0 

30,696  16    4 

Less:  Contribution  to  Revenue  from  3,903 

Life  Members  at  14« 2,732    2    0 

To  CAPITAL  as  per  last  account,  represented 
by  Books,  Furniture,  Country  Meeting 
Plant,  Machinery,  Cash,  &c 6,446  12  10 

Less :  DEPRECIATION  written  oflf : 

Books  and  Furniture  (10  per  ... 

cent,  off  2,504Z.  14«.  8i.)  •  ^250  9  5 
Country  Meeting  Plant  (15  per 

cent,  off  1,457Z.  8«.  Sd,)  .  218  12  3 
Machinery  (10  per  cent,  off 

1,2842.  16#.) 128    9    6 

697  11     2 

6,849    1     8 

Add :  Balance  at  Credit  of  Ordinary  Income 
and  Expenditure  Account,  as  per 
statement  (^) 989  17    7 

Balance   at    Credit    of    Warwick    Show 

Account,  as  per  statement  (.9)  .    .    .    2,055    4    8 


«.   A 


27,961  14    4 


8,894    8    11 


£36,858  18    3 


ERNEST  CLARKE,  Secretary. 
WBI^TQN,  JONIjS  &  CO.,  4ep(ftMtafU$. 
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SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 

SSCEIIBEB  31,  1892. 


ZIU 


Cr. 


Correspond- 

Ingflgiiret 

for  1891 


29: 


',033  { 

2,460  I 

1,252  I 

1.086  { 

248 


95 

r 


36,130 
1,195 


14.9^5 


A       9,     4. 
Bj  80,0002.  NEW  CONSOLS  (2}  per  cent.)  at 

cost. 

Yalne  on   Slrt  December,  189S,  at  97)  =  S9,S&(». 
lot  this  80,000f.  Stock,  1051.  Is  held  against  Special 
Priies.] 

By  BOOKS  and  FURNITURE  (inclading  45/. 

2«.  Ud.  purchased  in  1892) 2»254    6    3 

By  COUNTRY  MEETING  PLANT  (including 

205/.  8«.  Sd,  purchased  in  1892)  ....    1,238  16    0 

By  MACHINERY  (including  198/.  10#.  pur- 

chased  in  1892) 1,156    6    6 


By  Sundry  DEBTORS 


By  CASH  IN  HAND,  December  31, 1892 : 

Bankers    . 1,406  17    1 

Secretary  and  Surveyor  . 351  19    G 


By  EXPENDITURE  in  1892,  but  belonging  to 
1893,  and  carried  forward 


Less:  Sundry  CREDITORS 764    0  10 


Less:    Subscriptions   received   in   1892,   but 
belonging  to  1893,  &c.,  carried  forward 


Memorandum:— The  above  Assets  are  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  the  stock  of  Journals, 
Pamphlets  and  Diagrams ;  and  also  of  320/. 
the  amount  recoverable  in  respect  of  arrears 
of  Subscriptions  to  the  31st  December, 
1892. 


54     1     0 


A        i.    tf. 

29,033    9    4 


4,649    7    9 
228     12    8 


1,758  16    7 

1,996  13    9 

37,667  0    1 

808  1  10 


488,858  18     3 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  20th  day  of  February,  1893. 
C.  G.   ROBERTS, -J 

A.  H.  JOHNSON,  y  AudUor»onb9haifqfth€  SociHv, 
S.  B.  L.  DRUCE,J 
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Correspond 

Ing  flgurea 

for  1891 


33^ 

75 

6.593 

598 
7.407 

2.759  \ 


104 

43S 

56 

34 

4a 


^1 

663 
735 


'{ 


A7 


{A)  STATEMENT  OF  OKDINARY  INOOMrB 

Sfncomc. 

Annual  Subscriptions  :- 
Governors :  Received  in  1891,  but  belonging  to  1892    .  5    0    0 

Subscriptions  for  1892 846    0    0 

Jlfem^t:  Received  in  1891,  but  belonging  to  1892    .         69    0    0 

Subscriptiona  for  1892 6,847  14    0 

Subscriptiona  for  previous  years  ....       199    0    0 

7,466  14     O 

Life  Compositions:- 

Contribution    to  Revenue  (See  Balance-Sheet) — \  o^fto    <%    t% 

8,908  Membera  at  14f. ]  *'^*^    ^    " 

Receipts  from  Publications:. 

Ordinary  Sales  of  Journal  (less  Publishers  Charges).  187  13  0 

Advertisements  in  Journal 424  17  8 

Sales  in  Office  of  Back  Numbers  of  Journal   ....  18    0  1 

Sales  of  Pamphlets  and  Lists  of  Members     ,    •    ,    •  67  18  8 

Sales  of  Insect,  Wheat  and  Potato  Diagrams    ...  71  10  5 

Sales  of  Text  Book  on  Agriculture  (Ist,  2nd,  and)      ^q^    «    o 
SrdEditions).    ............/      698    2    8 

1,416    1     3 

Laboratory  Fees ...  655  16    6 

Deposits  of  Competitors  in  Senior  Examination  ^ 

-  t  ...  7    0    O 

Forfeited f 

Rents  from  Sub-lettinq 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances 


11,824 


£12,627  17    8 


ERNEST  CLARKE,  Seerwtmrg. 
WELTON,  JONES  &  Ca,  AeeemttmU. 
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AND  EXPENDITURE  FOE  THE  TEAR  1892. 


XV 


Gorrospond- 

ing  ngaxea 

for  1891 

2. 130  I 
J90 

53 
81 E 

49 

433 

198 

22 

99 

3.985 

ii379 
"3 
597 
640 

131 

48 

2.907 

53 

321 


».i93 

48) 
261  j 


1,547 


62) 

200j 

_  3 

31 
796 


175 
40 

soo 

16 

II 
.'3 

454 


200') 

50J 
"5 

602 


11,081 
743 

11,824 


§xpcnbituxc. 

General  Administration:-  £    §,   d. 

Salaries  of  Secretarial  Staff  (including  Temporary )  o  oao    a    t 

Aasistance) J  ^'^^^    "    ^ 

Pensions  to  Officials 190    0    0 

Professional  Charges  (Solicitors,  Auditors,  &c.)    .    .  70    0    6 

House  Rent,  Taxes,  Iiouse  Expenses,  and  Eepaira     .  747    0    9 

Binding  and  Purchase  of  Books 67    0    3 

Printing  and  Stationery 384  16    4 

Postage  and  Telegrams 144  14  10 

Carriage  of  Parcels,  and  Cabs 82    6  1 L 

Advertising  and  Miscellaneous  Office  Expenses     .    .  88  13  11 


£     ff.    d. 


4,0€6  14    1 


Journal  of  Society  :- 

Printers*  Bills  for  the  four  numbers  of  1892  .    .    .    .  1,367    1    6 

Wood  Engravings  and  Illustrations 188    9    8 

Literary  Contributions 582  15    4 

Postage,  Packing,  and  Delivery 652    9  11 

Miscellaneous  Journal  Printing  ........  86  14    1 

Miscellaneous  Journal  Expenses 29    8  10 

Printing  of  Pamphlets 

Diagrams  of  Injurious  insects,  of  Wheat,  and  of 

The  Potato 

Laboratory  .— 

.     Salaries  and  Wages 1,033  18    8 

Apiiaratus  and  Chemicals 47  15    8 

Printing,  and  Sundry  Expenses f268 

Text  Book  on  Agriculture  :  -     _ 

Printers'  Bills  for  the  First  Three  Editions  ....  807  15    1 

Author's  Fee 105    0    0 

Postage 427 

Other  Scientific  Departments  :- 

Consulting  Botanist's  Salarv 200    0    0 

Grant  to  Royal  Veterinary  College 500    0    0 

Medals  for  Proficiency  in  Cattle  Pathology  ....  2  14    0 

Leaflet  on  Contagious  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep '    ,    ,    .    ,  5    7    0 

Net  Expenses  to  Society  of  Potato  Experiments    .    ,  40    6    6 


Education  Prizes  and  Scholarships:-. 

Senior  Examination :  Mone}'  Prizes,  55/. ;  Eiuht  Life  )  i7r    a  a 

Memberships  at  15/.=  120/.  f  i'o    u  u 

Fees  to  Examiners 55  13  0 

•/ttHiorAVainzTMi^Ns:  10  Scholarships  at  20/.  .    .    .  200    0  0 

Fees  to  Examiners 15  15  0 

Advertising  Examinations 11  18  8 

Printing 24    7  2 


Grants  AND  Special  Expenses:- 

Grant  to  Registration  Scheme  of  Farriers     .    . 

Farm  Prisw  Competition :  Expenses  of  Judging 

Stallion  Premiums,  and  Expenses 

Presentation  to  Sir  Jacob  Wilson 

Total  Expenditure 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


2,851  18  11 

88    7    5 

SOO    8    0 


1,184     1     0 


916  17    8 


748    7    0 


482  13  10 


50    0  0 

175    8  0 

602    8  3 

131     0  0 

£11,587  19  8 

989  17  7 

£12,527  17  3 


Kzamined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  20th  day  of  Febmary,  1893. 
C.  G.  ROBERTS,  ■> 

A.  H.  JOHNSON,  yAuditononb^alfofthe  Societu. 
-   -   -    -^  J 


S.  B.  L.  DRUCE,. 
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XVI 


CovrMpond' 
Inf  figwMlor 


3.9»5 
4,xaa 

436 
59 

324 
48 

»07 

5»« 


X46 
6 


37 
6 


74 


ft43 
325 


50  I 
710 


as 
V42 


107 

S15 
9t49S 


(B)  STATEMENT  OP  RECEIPTS  ANB  EXPEN"- 

SUBSCRIPTION:-  £     «.    A  £     it.    <f. 

From  Warwick  Local  OommittM S,000    0     O 

Fees  for  Entry  of  Impuements:-  . 

IlBplfliBent  BsUbiton*  Pajmente  for  Shaddinf 4,185  19    0 

Non-]iemb«rif  Fees  for  Bntiy  of  ImplamentB 193    0    0 

4,878  19     « 

Fees  for  Enjry  of  Live  Stock  :- 

By  liamben :— 1,686  Entries  @  5«. 4S1  6  0 

46  Poet  Entries  ^lOi. S3  0  0 

By  Non-members :— 196  Entries  $  1; 196  0  0 

7  R>st  Entries  ®  S; 14    0    0 

651    5  Q 

Fees  for  Horse  Boxes  and  Stalls 318  10  O 

Fess  for  Shedding  for  Yehides  in  Harness  Classes 9    0  0 

Fees  for  Entries  of  Poultry:- 

By Members:— 199  Entriw®2«.6<f. S4  17  6 

24  Post  Entries  @  6j 6    0  0 

By  Non-members :— 554  Entries  @  5i 138  10  0 

16  Post  Entries  @  lOi 8    0  0 

Entries  of  Table  Ponltry,  43  ®  li. 280 

179    9    • 

Other  Entry  Fees  :^ 

Non-Members*  Fees  for  Entries  of  Prodace 27    0    0 

Fees  for  Entry  in  Horse-shoeing  Oompetitlon 8    0    0 

New  Implement  Fees  forfeited 900 

Deposits  In  Plough  Trials  forfeited 12    0    0 

Deposits  in  Butter-making  Competition  forfeited 0    10    0 

66  10    0 

Catalogue  :-. 

Extra  Lines  for  particulars  of  Implement  Exhibits ;78    9    0 

Woodcuts  for  New  Implements 870 

Ajdyertisements  in  Combined  Catalogne        258    2    S 

S44  13    B 

Sales  of  Implement  Section  of  Catalogue  (including  bound 
copies) 41    4'  0 

sales  of  Combined  Catalogue  @U 645  13  10 

„  „      '  n         (bound)  @2i.M 38  12    6 

Catalogues  sold  after  Show,  &c 4    9    1 

729  18    5 

Less  Commission  on  Sales  in  Showyard 57  10    0 

672    8    8 

Miscellaneous  Receipts;- 

Fines  for  non-exhibition  of  LiYe  Stock,  &c 118  13    6 

Fines  ontstandioff  from  previous  Shows 600 

124  12    6 

Premimni  for  Supply  of  Refreshments 636   0   0 

pNBiiiimfsrOoak  Rooms  and  lATatorioi 60   0    0 

Oacxled  forward    ....  9,323  II   2 
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S.o5» 

645 
3,966 

6t8 
10615 


3.050 
1.677 


4,7«6 
5.908 

3« 

9 

«5a 

3X 


360  j 

6 
39 

i 

«7 
98 


7« 

988{ 


X.059 


107 1 


4*950 


643  { 


671  i 


•4 

30 


Cost  of  Erection  of  Showy ard  :-  £    «.  tf. 

Timber 6,004    7  11 

Ironmongery 136  13  11 

Fhlntfl,  Oil,  Glass.  Lead,  Ac 61    0  11 

Brleks,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Ao 61    4    2 

Canvas,  Hoofing  Cloth,  Pelt,  Baize,  Ac 1,436  11    S 

Bailway  Charges,  416/.  7<.  Id. ;  Horse  Hire,  135/.  I4< 663    1    1 

Stationexy,  Postage,  and  Telegrams 61    0  11 

InBanuioe,S12.Sj.0(X.;  Hireof  Fumitare,4/.  10s.  6<f.   ....  35  12    6 

Wages 2,060  13    8 

Baperintendent  of  Works :  Balaxy  and  Expenses 626    6    0 

10,034  12    3 
Le«:- 

Bato  of  Materials £2,880    7  10 

Work  for  Bxhiblton  and  Parreyors 1,821  18    8 

4,702    6    6 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Department  :- 

Expenses  of  Inspection  Committee 53  10    6 

8eoretary*sJoameyB  to  Warwlek  and  Expenses IS    8    9 

Expenses  for  Extra  Clerkage 139    6  10 

Preparation  of  Catalogues 24    8    0 


Printing  :- 

Printing  of  Prize  Sheets,  Osrtifloates,  Admission  Orders,  Parch- ' 
meat  Numbers,  Circulars  to  Exhibitors,  Pxlse  Cards,  Mem- 

bersf  Tickets,  and  Miscellaneous , 

Becretaiy's  Local  Printing 

Programmes  for  Members 

Plans  of  Shoivyard 

Printing  of  Stock  and  Implement  Catalogues 

Binding  of  Catalogues .    .    . 

Carriage  of  Catalogues  to  Showyard 

Printing  Awards 


409  18    S 


Advertisinq.  Bill  Posting,  and  Placarding  :- 
AdTertlsing  Closing  of  Entries,  Ac,  in  Newspapers .    , 
Adrertising  Show  by  Posters  and  in  Newspapers .    .    , 
Printing  of  Posters , 


6 

4 

8 

87 

4 

9 

10  19 

6 

630  11 

4 

87 

4  11 

87  14 

S 

74  17 

0 

72 

2 

1 

603 

0 

0 

116 

7 

6 

Postage.  Carriage,  and  Stationery  :- 

General   Pod»ge,  Ao.,  66/.  15«.  2d.;  Postoge  of  Ticketo  to) 
Members,  20L  8f.  9d. J 

Amount  OF  Prizes  Awarded  ('or  details  see  page  xvUi)   .  . 

Cost  of  Forage  for  Live  Stock:- 

Hay,  139/.  hs.  M, ;  Straw,  287/.  9i.  Sd. ;  Green  Food,  81/.  8«.  94. ; ) 
Wages,  11/.  ii. ;  Insuranoe,  U.Zs,9d ) 

Judges*  Fees  and  Expenses*.. 

Judges  of  Ploughs,  64/.  S$,  8d. ;  Judges  of  Miscellaneous  Imple- 
ments, 47/.;  Ditto  for  Lodgings,  12/. 

Judges  of  Horses,  111/.  1&*.  Zd,;  Cattle,  126/.  6«.  lOd. :  Sheep, 
174/.  es.  Id. ;  Goats,  15/.  \U.  td. ;  Pigs,  36/.  6«.  9d. ;  Poultry, 
84/.  Ki.  8d.;  Cheese,  15/.  At.\  Butter  and  Butter-making, 
45/.  17<.  9d. :  Ditto  for  Lodgings,  9/. ;  Cider  and  Perry,  7/. 
fii.  M. ;  Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits,  71.  17s. ;  Horse-shoeing, 
82/. 

Badges  for  Judges  and  other  Officials 

Boiettes 


128    8    8 


615    1    5 


21  12 
18  11 


£     I.    <i. 


5,832    6    9 


280  18    1 


1,294    9    8 


690    9    r 


86    8  11 


8,965  14    0 


620    9    2 


Carried  forward 


778  13    9 
12^98  18  11 
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(B)  Statement  of  Recetfts  and 


Correspond* 
laCflMiir«0  foi 

9>495 


4x 

668 

x.54a 

2,884 
x,oo3 

8^55 

83 

56 
X93 
243 
X39 

66 


698 

50 
69 


18,850 


Brought  forward ] 

Admissions  TO  Showyaro:- 

Saturday,  June  18,  @  3«.  6d 23  10  0 

Honday,  June  20,  @  5<. 891    9  1 

Tnesday,  June  21,  @  2*.  6a 2,070  11  4 

Wednesday,June22,  @2i.  6J 1,89116  2 

Thursday,  June  23,  @  1# 1,817    8  2 

Friday,  June  24,  ®  U 1,182  16  0 

Day  Tickets 

Season  Tickets .-......•.•... 

Entrances  TO  Horse  Ring  :- 

Monday,  June  20 73  12  0 

Tuesday,  June  21 207  14  0 

Wednesday,  Juno  28 143    6  0 

Thursday,  June  23 77  10  6 

Friday,  June  24 62  18  6 

Dairy  :- 

Receipts  at  stand  at  Dairy 40  10  0 

Sale  of  Produce  at  Dairy    ...«..., 70  13  1 


Pbizbs   Awarded:^ 

Horses,  1,285/. ;  Cattle,  1,356/.  10j> 2.C  11  10 

Sheep,  8602. ;  Goats,  28Z. ;  Pigs,  3972 1,285  0 

Poultry 219  10 

Cheese,  78/. ;  Butter,  62/ 140  0 

Cider  and  Ferry,  40/. ;   Jamsand  PniiU,  12/.    .  62  0 

Butter-making,  64/. ;  Horse-shoeing,  327.  ...  96  0 

Ploughs 115  0 

Sllyer  Medals  for  New  Implements 7  4 

Contribution  to  Bee  Department 40  0 


Less:— 

Frizes  offered  by  Local  Committee 
„  „  Various  Societies 

„  „  Farriers'  Company  . 


4,626    4    0 


660  10    0 
3,965  14    0 


9,323  18    8 


7,877    6    9 

29    6    0 
179  17    6 


5:11     1    0 


111    8    1 


£18,082    6     6 


F.RXKST  ChAUKE,  Srrretarjf. 
WETTON,  JONES  *  CO..  Accotmtantt. 
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imr 


iS,aos 

35.1 


"1 


37 
III 

778 


542 

1.044 
»38| 
xo 
248 

<■{ 


:.') 


a 


338 


354^1 


x8,745 
104 

18,850 


Bionght  f onvard . 


Expenses  of  Administration  -^ 

stewards  :—TLovatike6ping  ISxpenses,  164/.  4r.  64.;    Peraonal 

and  Railway  Bxpenses,  80/.  14«.7d 

AuUtani  <Sf«ward<:— Honoraria,  £6/.  lit.;  Bailwaj  Expenses, 

16/.  12«.  9d. ;  Lodgings,  38/.  3«. 

Secretarf  and  Official  5:«^/f :— Houses,  77/.  3t.  9d.;  Secretary's 

Expenses,  10/.  IZs.  9d. ;  Maintenanoe  of  Clerks,  49/.  1S<.  M. ; 

Trav^elling  Expenses,  11/.  19«.  6d 

Finance  Office :— Superintendent  of  Turnstiles,  17/.  2*. ;  Money 

Changer,  10/.  10«. ;  Money  Takers,  44/.  S«. ;  Bankers'  Clerks, 

18/.  7*.  9(1. 

Awards  Office :— Superintendent,  16/. ;  Clerks,  31/.  14i.  id. ;  Award 

Boys,  16/.  18«.  Id. 


General  Management'.— 

Superintendent  of  Yard 

Foremen 

Yardmen,  Grooms,  and  Foddermen 

Door  and  Gate  Keepers 

Obrriage  Hire,  97/.  14«.  9d. ;  Horse  Hire,  64/.  8l. 


Veterinary  Department :— Veterinary  Inspectors,  81/..  6s. ;  Ditto 
for  Lodgings,  SI/.;  Veterinary  Assistants,  14/.  is.;  Yard- 
men, 8/ 

Engineering  Department '.^Oonsaliing  Engineers  and  Assist- 
ants, 134/.  Is.  Id.;  Ditto  for  Lodgings,  11/.;  CSurlage, 
9/.  I8«.  Id. ;  Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Machinery, 
11/.  6«.  7d. ;  Insurance,  11.  lis.  U. ;  Wages  to  Workmen,  f 
38/.  IQs.  2d. ;  Hot  Water  Fittings  to  Dairy,  17/.  16i.  lid. ; 
Ironmongery,  &o.,  8/.  13«.  lid. / 

Police^    <lrc.  .-—Metropolitan    Police,  626/.    12i.  8d. ;    Commis-) 
sionaires,  14/.  0<.  lid ) 


Dairy  :— Milk,  73/.  8<.  8d. ;  Ice,  15/.  10«. 

Salt,  1/.  16i. ;  Utensils,  30/.  10«.  lOd. 

1/.  8*.  9d 

Expenses  of  Analysing  Milk  of  Dairy  Cowa 


DainrStafr,68/.8«.  3d.;) 
Carriage,  1/.  6*. ;  Coal,  \ 


i\>«//ry:- Penning,  Attendant  and  Food,  13/.  16<.  4d.;  Prize) 

Cards,  7/.  2«. ;  KUlIng  Poultry,  3/.  10>.  4d.  • ]" 

i7br«  iSftoein^ :— Gratuities 

General  Showyard  Expenses: 

Hire  of  Furniture,  13/.  6».  3d. ;  Hire  of  Chairs,  28/.  IQs 

Tan,  3/.  10s. ;  Telegraph,  37/.  6«.  3d. ;  Telephone,  1/.  U,  6d. ;  Dlsin- ) 

fectants,  1/.  3». ;  Newspapers,  1/.  4*.  6d J 

Band  of  Warwickshire  Regiment 

St.  John's  Ambulance  Association 

Floweraior  Royal  Pavilion 

Ironmongery ' 

Mowing,  13/.  18«.;  Field  for  Digger,  80/ 

OlBcial  Luncheons 

Miscellaneous  Payments :— Secretary,  1/.  U.  8d. ;  Surreyor,  \ 

26/.  14i.4d. • i 

Trials  of  Ploughs  :- 

Hotel  Expenses 

Carriage  Hire,  26/.  11*. ;  Cartage,  8/,  17«. 

Horse  Hire.  6/.  12*. ;  Police,  21. 16«. ;  Ironnpongery,  3/.  14*.  .  . 
Storage  of  Ploughs,  20/. ;  Fittings  to  Stores,  4/.  16*.  lOd.  .  .  . 
Engineers  and  Assistants,  120/.  14*.  7d. ;  Wages,  48/.  10*.  lOd.  . 
Tents,  7/.  3*. ;  Cost  of  providing  Fields  fbr  Trials,  104/.  .  .  . 
Petty  Expenses 


Balance  being  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure 


'A    «.  d.  £    «.   d. 

18,898  18  11 

244  19    0 
111    6    9 

149    9    6    . 

90    1    9 

63    7    3 

659    4    I 


25  11 

4 

50  0  11 

868  18 

4 

84  8 

0 

15117 

9 

118    8    0 


829    9    3 


689  18    7 


198  8 

6 

6  12 

6 

84.  7 

8 

1  17 

6 

41  16 

43  13 

64  14 

12  IS 

15  0 

SO  12 

83  13 

10  6 

27  18 

0 

79  18  10 

35  8 

0 

12  1 

0 

24  16  10 

169  5 

5 

111  3 

0 

23  3 

8 

680    6    4 


887  10  10 


199    0  11 


86    5    8 


370    f    8 


455  10    9 

16,027  1  10 

8,055  4    8 

£18,088  6    6 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  14tli  day  of  November,  1898. 
a  g:  '^^^^rg\)^^^i^orsonhehaVi^theSocUtt,. 
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Tablb  showing  thb  Number  op  GOVERNORS  and  MEMBERS 
IN  EACH  Year  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Sooiett. 


Year 
ending 

witb 
Show  of 


GoTemon 


pregidant  of  the  Year 


Life      A  nnnf.1 


Hemben 


Life    Annual  Honorary 


Total 


1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 

1862 

1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
Mar. 


8rd  Earl  Spencer     .    .    . 
6th  Duke  of  Richmond    . 
Mr.  Philip  Piisey    .    .    . 
Mr.  Henry  Handley    .    . 
4th  Earl  of  Hardwicke     . 
8rd  Earl  Spencer     .    .    . 
6th  Duke  of  Richmond    • 
let  Viscount  Portman     . 
6th  EarlofEgmont     .    . 
2Dd  Earl  of  Yarborongh   . 
8rd  Earl  of  Chichester .    . 
4th  Marquis  of  Downshire 
6th  Duke  of  Richmond    . 
2nd  Earl  of  Ducie   .    .    . 
2nd  Lord  Ashburton   .    . 
Mr.  Philip  Pusey    .    .    . 
Mr.  WUliam  Miles,  M.P. 
Ist  Viscount  Portman 
Viscount  Ossington.    .    . 
6th  Lord  Bemers    .    .    . 
7th  Duke  of  Marlborough 
6th  Lord  Walsingham     . 
4th  Earl  of  Powis    .    .    . 
CH.R.H.  Prince  Consort  . 
list  Viscount  Portman    . 
Viscount  Eversley  .    .    . 
2nd  Lord  Feversham  .    . 
Sir  £.  C.  Kerrison,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Ist  Lord  Tredegar  .    •    . 
Mr.  H.S.  Thompson   .    . 
6th  Duke  of  Richmond     • 
H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  . 
7th  Duke  of  Devonshire  . 
6th  Lord  Vernon     .    .    . 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bt,  M.P, 
8rd  Earl  Cathcart  .    .    . 
Mr.  Edward  Holland  .    . 
Viscount  Bridport  .    .    . 
2nd  Lord  Chesham  .    .    • 
Lord  Skelmersdale  .    .    . 
CoL  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  . 
Vth  Duke  of  Bedford   .    . 
Mr.  WiUiam  WeUs      .    . 
Mr.  John  Dent  Dent   .... 
6th  Duke  of  Richmond&Gordon 
Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs    . 
Sir  M.  Lopes,  Bt.,  M.P. 
H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales 
2nd  Lord  Esrerton  of  Tatton, 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridlev,  Bt..  M.P. 
HsR  Majesty  ^hb  Queen 
LordMoreton     .... 
Earl  of  Rayensworth  .    . 
Earl  of  Feversham  .    . 
Dake  of  Westminster  .    , 


91 
i  101 
94 
I  95 
'  94 
92 
91 
98 
89 
90 
91 
93 
90 
88 
i  89 
I  85 
'  88 
[    81 

i    7^ 
72 

!    ^ 

!  ^3 

•    80 

I     78 

'     79 

I    79 

1     77 

76 

78 

74 

72 

71 

74 

76 

79 

88 

81 

81 

81 

83 

85 

82 

78 

72 

71 

70 

71 

66 

73 

122 

117 

111 

108 


189 
219 
211 
209 
214 
198 
201 
196 
186 
178 
169 
162 
166 
147 
146 
141 
139 
187 
188 
130 
119 
90 

97 


46 
81 
84 
82 
74 
78 
74 
74 
73 
62 
68 
79 
78 
76 
72 
72 
70 
69 
71 
71 
72 
69 
61 
64 
66 
68 
68 


78 


146 
281 
828 
429 
442 
627 
664 
607 
648 
682 
627 
674 
711 
739 
771 
796 
889 
896 
904 
927 
927 
1,118 


;  *A434 
4,047 
5,194 
6,165 
6,161 
6,899 
6,106 
5,478 
6,387 
4,648 
4,866 
4,175 
4,002 
8,928 
4,162 
3,888 
8,896 
3,938 
4,010 
4,008 
4,047 
3,828 


1,268 
1,343 
1,386 
1,395 
1,388 
1,409 
1,417 
1,611 
1,689 
1,656 
1,832 
1,944 
2,058 
2,164 
2,239 
2,328 
2,458 
2,673 
2,766 
2,849 
2,979 
3,203 
3,356 
3,414 
3,440 
8,621 
8,667 
3,846 
3,811 
3,784 
8,748 


3,736 
4,018 
4,190 
4,049 


8,888 
3,864 
8,764 
8,896 
3,958 
3,936 
8,766 
8,918 
4,013 
4,073 
4,130 
4,700 
6,083 
6,041 
6,059 
4,952 
6,408 
5,619 
6,569 
6,387 
6,226 
7,163 
6,941 
6,921 
7,066 
7,029 


6 
7 
16 
16 
16 
16 
19 
20 
21 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 


1,151  ,3,476  I   17 


17 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 
17 
16 
17 
14 
12 
12 
11 
11 
17 
26 
26 
20 
19 
19 
19 
21 
20 
20 
20 
16 
16 
17 
19 
20 
2L 


1,100 

2,860 

4,595 

6,849 

6,902  i 

6,927 

6,788 

6,971 

6,331 

6,886 

6,612 

6,261 

5,121 

4,981 

4,928 

6,177 

4,882 

4,979 

6,068 

6,146 

6,161 

6,188 

4,683 

4,828 

6,188 
6,496 
5,762 
6,622 
6,465 
6,461 
6,446 
6,488 
6,648 
6,766 
6,916 
6,846 
6,146 
6,349 
6,486 
6,637 
7,382 
7,929 
7.979 
8,080 
8,099 
8,776 
9,186 
9,184 
8,982 
8,884 
10,866 
10,984 
10,928 
11,060 
10,979 


*  The  Hguree  for  1843  are  taken  from  the  December  report,  after  the  removal  of  the  names  of 
?*«*^  t^°  ^  di«sontinued  their  sabBoriptione ;  but  ft  was  reported  In  the  prevloas  May  that 
I'S?  ^  been  elected  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  bringing  the  then  nominal  total  to 
T,S8».  In  aU  otb^r  caaee,  from  1840  to  1892,  the  flgurcs  are  from  the  reports  of  the  OounoU  to  the 
annlyertary  meeting  on  May  22.  It  should,  however,  be  obaerved  that  the  totals  were  occasionally 
affected  by  the  necessary  revision  of  the  list. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGUND. 
proccc&fnfi0  of  tbe  Council, 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    1,    1893, 

THB  BVXS  OF  WSftTXIKSTEB,  K.G.  (PBESIBEITT),  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


PreMnt:— 

Jri«f«#.— H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G.,  Gen.  Viscount  Bridport, 
G.C.B.,  Earl  Cathcart,  Mr.  John  Dent 
Dent,  Col.  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote, 
K.O.B.,  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart., 
Sir  A.  K.  Maedonald,  Bart.,  Dake  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  E.  G.,  Right 
Hon.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart,  M.P. 

Vlce'PreHdents.—n.KH,  Prince 
Christian,  K.G.,  Mr.  Chando8-Po]e- 
Gell,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  Earl  of 
Lathom,  G.G.B.,  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  Lord  Moreton, 
Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr.  Charles 
Whitehead. 

Ot?ier  Memheri  qf  Caurusll. — Mr.  G. 
M.  Allender,  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Mr. 
Joseph  Beach,  Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Caird,  Mr.  Charles  Clay, 
Earl  of  Coventiy,  Mr.  Percy  E. 
Cratchley,  Lieut-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis- 
Hayward,  Mr.  Alfred  Darby,  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dngdale,  Mr.  S.  P.  Foster, 
Mr.  W.  Frankish,  Mr.  Hugh  Gorringe, 
Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  Mr.  James 
Homsby,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Mainwaring,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin, 
Mr.  T.  H.  MiUer,  Mr.  R.  NeviUe-Gren- 
Tille,  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Albert 
Pell,  Mr.  Dan.  Pidgeon,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ransome,  Mr.  James  Rawlence,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Sanday,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  Sir  J.  L.  E.  Spearman, 
Bart.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton,  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  Mr.  John 
Tremayne,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr.  E. 
V.  V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  Sir 
Jacob  WUson. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Cope,  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Officers.— 'lUt.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre* 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour* 
nal;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker, 
Consulting  Chemist;  Mr.  Wilson 
Bennison,  Surveyor. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Chester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present  -.—The  Town  Clerk  of  Chester 
(Mr.  Samuel  Smith),  the  City  Sur- 
veyor of  Chester  (Mr.  J.  Matthews 
Jones)  Mr.  John  Scovell,  Mr.  Georsre 
A.  Dickson  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Committee). 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
receivexi  from  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Mr.  Ash  worth, 
and  Professor  Simonds. 

Election  of  Hew  Hembers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council  having  been 
approved,  the  election  of  tbe  following 
75  members  was  then  proceeded 
with:— 

Members, 

AT.LMAin>,  F. . .  Wrexham. 
Andkrson,  J...Cliiipel  Farm,  Barton-on-Hr. 
Andrbwb,  F.  J..  .6,  NewRate  St.,  Choiter. 
Babioett, lL..BriDdley  Farm,  Nantwioh. 
Batho,  Wm.  J..  .Mnswell  Hill,  N. 
Brxnisox,  W.  J. . .  ee^hley  Bd.,  Croach  Hill,  N. 
Bkvan,  Wm..  .Littleton  Ho.,  Sbepperton. 
BiCKSRTON,      W.      H...Mae8m7nan      Hall, 

Denbighshire. 
BmcH,  R.  E..  .Maee  Elwy,  St.  Asaph. 
Blantbrn,  T..  .Old  Castle,  ICalpasu 
Brocklehubst,     S...Fernhill,    Edge    Lane, 

Liverpool. 
CAitSB,  G.  J. .  .Wilton,  Salisbury. 
Cartwmqht,  T.  B..  .Bracklev,  Northants. 
Clark,  W.  A. . .  Greenfield,  Saddleworth,  Yorks. 
Clabkb,  B.. .The  Bennbills,  Sheepy,  Leics. 
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OOLBMAX,  a...Highney  Grange,  Bamsey, 
Hants. 

Cooks,  J.  B... Sutton.  Long  Sutton,  Lines. 

Orampton,  R.. .Terrlngton  St.  Clement,  Lynn. 

Ddttox,  H.  R...Spur8to\v  Lower  Hall,  Tor- 
porley. 

Eady,  J.  C.Irohester  Orange,  Welling- 
borough. 

Eldridgb,  J.  H..  .Bnrston  Hall,  Diss. 

£yANB,  J...Mioklewood,Leebotwood,  Shrews-' 
bury. 

EVKRirrT,  D..  .Broadlands  Offlcef  Bomsey. 

OissoN,  Levi. .  Woolstanwood,  Nantwich. 

GiLLHAM ,  W.  T. . .  Gorstella,  Kinnerton,  Chester. 

OIXXKB,  A.  G.. .Town  Hall,  Brondey. 

Gbssnall,  a.. .Grappenhall  HaU,  Warrington. 

Haddkn-,  T.  H..  .Hanmer,  Whit4.'hurch,  Salop. 

Hardiko,  C.XJpton  Grove,  Tctbury,  GIos. 

Harribox,  G..  . underpark,  Lealholm,  Yorks. 

Hkatox,  W...Lostock  Junction,  near  Bolton. 

HiXDMABSH,  W.  T.. .  Alnbank,  Alnwick. 

HoLTBY,  A.  C  .Heaton  Ho.,  Boro'bridge. 

HORTOX,  H...S1,  Trafalgar  Bd.,  Birkdale, 
Southport. 

Howsix,  B.  G. .  .Simonstone,  Burnley. 

JRXKINBOX,  Sir  G.  B.,  Bt.. .Eastwood,  Falfleld. 

Johnson,  J .  B.  . .  Mickleton,  Chipping  Campdeu. 

JoxiM,  T. . .  Brooklyn,  Talybont,  Brecon. 

Jowi^,  S.  A..  .Bentley,  Doncaster. 

Kbllt,  J.  D..  .Landican,  Woodchurch,  Chcs. 

Kkiqht,  E...Oaerwent,  Chepstow. 

LijOYD,  H..  :  12,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

McFadtsax,  Prof. .  .Royal  Veterinary  College, 
N.W. 

Marcoutta,  Don  Y... Santiago,  Chill,  South 
America. 

Martix,  W.  B...Paulsgrove,  Cosham. 

Miles,  Capt.  C.  K.. .Burton  Hill,  WUts. 

KiLBB,  R,  SudgroTe,  Cirencester. 

MiLUQAX,  W..  .1,  Queen  Anne's  Avenue,  N. 

MuKLEss,  C.Wynnstay  Arms  Hotel,  Wrex- 
ham. 

Nerdh^m,  W.  B...Ye  Whytehousc,  Worcester. 

PoGSOX,  E.  F...Belvoir,  Grantham. 

POORE,  G.  v.,  M.D..  .30,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Probert,  T.  H.. .Bretton  Hall,  Chester. 

RiCKBTTS,  J..  .Davenham,  Northwioh. 

RiCKETTS,  J.  P..  .Davenham,  Northwioh. 

Roddick,  A.. .Quinton  Hill,  Waltham  Abbey. 

Shillito,  E..  .Epworth,  Linooloshire. 

Smfth,  F.  p..  .Barnes  Hall,  Sheffield. 

SuiTH,  J..  .Pulford,  Wrexham. 

Smith,  P.,  jun..  .Hillbrook,  Keighley. 

Steevbxsox,  J.  £.. .1,  Radcliffe  Bd.,  Notting- 
ham. 

Storey,  Ralph  S..  .Beanley,  Alnwick. 

Strbttox,  B...Wi8boro'  Tower,  Billingshurst. 

Taxfocld,  R.. .Cherry  Burton,  Hull. 

Taylor,  B.  F..  .New  Barnet. 

Taylor,  John.  .Hoole  Hall,  Chester. 

Tipper,  W..  .  Astley  Abbots,  Bridgnorth. 

Toft,  W.. .The  Oldfields,  Pulford,  Wrexham. 

Towxsox,  T..  .Snab  Ho.,  Hornby,  Lanes. 

Tyas,  P.C.  .14,  Doughty  Street,  W.C. 

Waddixgham,  W.  K..  .Sontb  Ferriby,  Barton- 
on-Humber. 

West,  T.  B.  C.Hythe,  Sonthampton. 

Williams,  H...Newton-on-the-HiU,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Williams,  W.. .Glasfryn,  Caerwys,  HolywelL 

Willis,  T.  T..  . Manor  House,  Carperby,  Yorks 

Country  Heeting  of  1884. 

The  Earl  of  Covbntbt  read   the 

report  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection 

appointed  by  the  Council  at  their  last 

meeting  to  examine  and  report  upon 


the  sites  and  other  accommodation  of- 
fered by  the  Borough  of  Cambridge 
and  the  City  of  St.  Albans'  for  the 
Country  Meeting  of  1894.  The  Com- 
mittee, after  describing  the  various 
sites  examined  by  them,  stated  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  invita- 
tions were  so  different  that  they  did 
not  feel  in  a  position  to  make  a 
definite  recommendation  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  either  Cambridge  or  St. 
Albans,  and  they  must  leave  the  deci- 
sion, therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the 
full  Council. 

Invitation  from  Cambridffe, 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin  then  intro- 
duced a  deputation  from  Cambridge, 
consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
K.G.  (High  Steward  of  the  Borough), 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  University),  .the  Rev.  Dr. 
Porter  (Master  of  Peterhouse,  Deputy 
for  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity), Mr.  C.  W.  Townley  (Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County),  the .  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  Lord  de  Ramsey 
(Custos  Kotulorum  of  the  Isle  of  Ely), 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Mr.  R.  U.  Pen- 
rose-Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  Mr.  George 
Newnes,  M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  S.  L.  Young),  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  J.  E.  L. 
Whitehead),  Mr.  Alderman  Kett,  Mr. 
C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  William  Birt 
(General  Manager  of  the  Great  Eas- 
tern Railway)*  Mr.  George  E.  Foster, 
J.P.,  and  Mr.  R.  Peters  (Local  Secre« 
tary). 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  said  he  had 
the  honour  as  High  Steward  of  the 
Borough  of  Cambridge  to  introduce 
a  deputation  which  he  thought  he 
might  fairly  describe  asalike  influen- 
tial and  representative.  Of  its  influ- 
ential character  the  Council  would  be 
as  well  able  to  judge  as  himself.  Of 
its  representative  character,  he 
thought  he  might  say  that  it  repre- 
sent^ not  only  the  Borough  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  of  course  was  primarily 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  depu- 
tation, but  also  the  great  University, 
which  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  Borough.  It  also  represented  the 
County  of  Cambridge,  which  was  no 
unimportant  section  of  the  agricul- 
tural world  of  England,  and  that  moat 
interesting   semi-independent   terri- 
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tory  which  was  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  All  those  bodies  were  influen- 
tially  represented  on  the  deputation, 
and  he  was  certain  that  when  the 
Council  had  heard  what  they  had  to 
say  in  support  of  the  invitation  which 
had  already  been  gi^en  to  the  Ck>un- 
cil  of  the  !R6yal  Agrioultuxal  Society 
to  hold  their  Meeting  of  1894  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  they  would  see 
that  there  were  most  cogent  reasons 
why  that  request  should  be  complied 
wit h .  Should  the  Council  grant  their 
Tequest  and  accept  the  invitation 
offered,  neither  in  point  of  funds,  nor 
of  space,  nor  of  convenience  of  access 
would  the  Society  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  decision  at  which  they 
might  have  arrived. 

The  Mayor  of  Cambbidge  (Mr.  S. 
L.  Young)  wished  to  put  before  the 
Council  the  leading  points  as  to  the 
advantages  which  Cambridge  pos- 
sessed for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society's  Meeting.  Cambridge  was 
the  centre  of  a  purely  agricultural 
district.  It  had  upon  its  borders  the 
strictly  agricultural  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon , 
and  Essex.  He  need  not  point  out  to 
them,  as  practical  men,  how  hard  these 
counties  had  been  hit  by  the  recent 
depression  in  the  agricultural  interest. 
Any  step  that  could  be  taken  to  alle- 
viate that  distress  was  worthy  the 
consideration  of  their  great  Society. 
Nor  need  he  take  up  their  time  by 
dwelling  upon  the  high  reputation 
which  the  county  of  Cambridge  and 
the  adjoining  counties  had  acquired 
for  stock-breeding.  Cambridge  was 
a  great  railway  centre,  served  by  the 
four  lines  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
Great  Northern  (extending  from 
London  to  York),  the  London  and 
North- Western,  and  the  Midland  Com* 
panies.  So  that  the  extensive  ramifi- 
cations of  these  four  luies  put  them 
into  communication  with  the  greater 
part  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  whilst  the  Great  Eastern 
put  them  into  communication  with  the 
Continent  within  a  few  hours  by 
means  of  a  splendid  fleet  of  steamers. 
The  hotel  acoommodation  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  hotels  were  well 
managed  and  were  reasonable  in  their 
charges.  As  to  lodging-houses,  those 
gentlemen  on  the  Council  who  had 


graduated  at  either  of  their  Univer- 
sities would  appreciate  the  point  that 
the  lodging-houses  in  an  University 
town  were  a  great  institution.  The 
site  which  they  offered  on  Midsummer 
Common  had  the  rare  advantage  of 
being  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  the  proximity 
to  the  railway  station  was  another 
great  consideration.  It  was  within 
ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  railway 
station.  All  the  necessary  funds  had 
been  subscribed;  and  he  might  say 
that  they  had  a  guarantee  from  a 
wealthy  gentleman  interested  in  the 
Borough  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  deficiencies.  He  could 
only  say  that  if  the  Council  decided 
to  hold  its  Show  at  Cambridge, 
nothing  would  bo  wanting  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  make  it  a 
success. 

The  Pbesident  said  he  understood 
there  were  certain  footpaths  across 
the  grounds  that  were  public.  Would 
the  Boroufirh  give  an  assurance  to  the 
Council  that  these  footpaths  would 
be  closed — not  only  at  the  time  of 
the  Show,  but  also  from  March  Ist 
prior  to  the  Meeting — in  order  to 
afford  the  Society  time  to  erect  the 
showyard,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  7 

The  Town  Clebk  said  that  although 
he  could  not  bind  the  Borough  Counci!« 
he  felt  sure  that  those  patl^  could  be 
closed  during  the  time  suggested  by 
his  Grace.  The  whole  was  common 
land,  and  no  doubt  by  arrangement 
with  the  Society's  Surveyor  the  diffi- 
culty could  easily  be  overcome.  The 
Town  Council  were  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves  of 
closing  the  paths.  W;hen  the  Local 
Show  was  held  upon  this  site  at 
Cambridge,  the  paths  were  always 
closed. 

The  Pbesident  having  again 
pointed  out  that  for  the  Society's 
Show  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
paths  to  be  closed  four  months  pre* 
vious  to  the  Meeting, 

The  Town  Clebk  replied  that  he 
did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  BiET,  Manager  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  stated 
that  the  Company  were  seeking 
Parliamentary  powers  this  Session  to 
erect  a  new  station  at  Cambridge^ 
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and  to  improve  the  branch  line  to 
Newmarket.  The  bill  would  have 
the  active  support  of  the  Corporation 
of  Cambridge,  and  woald  no  doubt 
be  carried  through.  If  so,  the  works 
would  certainly  be  commenced  at 
once.  The  twelve  months  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  station, 
but  it  would  be  sufficient  time  to 
enable  them  to  get  the  necessary 
accommodation  provided  for  the 
Show. 

Mr.  Ransoms  asked  the  nature  of 
the  soil  upon  which  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  the  Show. 

The  Town  Clebk  replied  that  it 
was  gravel  soil. 

The  Duke  of  Dbyonshibb  said  he 
would  only  add  a  few  words.  He 
accompanied  that  deputation  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  invitation  would  be 
cordially  supported  by  the  University, 
who  were,  of  course,  considerably 
interested  in  the  matter,  as  many  of 
the  Colleges  were  owners  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge, 
and  in  their  capacity  of  landlords 
were  naturally  anxious  that  their 
tenants  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  Cambridge.  As  members 
of  the  Council  were  probably  aware, 
the  University  had  considerable 
opportunities  for  dispensing  hospi- 
tality. He  believed  that  the  Colleges 
—or  a  very  large  number  of  them — 
would  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  show  hospitality  to  the  Royid 
Agricultural  Society,  should  they 
think  fit  to  visit  Cambridge,  and  to 
place  their  accommodation  veiy 
largely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members  of  the  Society.  He  only 
rose  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
.  invitation  was  cordially  supported  by 
the  University. 

The  Pbesident  having  expressed 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  for  the 
attendance  of  the  deputation,  and 

The  DUKB  OF  Rutland  having 
acknowledged  the  appreciation  of 
the  deputation  of  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  been  heard  and  of 
the  courtesy  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  the  deputation  retired, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Council. 


Invitation  Jr(nn  St.  Alba/n§, 
The   deputation   from  Cambridge 
having  withdrawn. 

Sir  John  Lawbs  introduced  a 
deputation  from  St.  Albans,  consist- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  (Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire),  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K,G.,  Viscount 
Grimston,  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Sir  BlundeU  Maple,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Halsey, 
M.P.,  Mr.  G.  B.  Hudson,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  Richard 
Benyon  Croft  (High  Sheriff  of  Hert- 
fordshire), the  Mayor  and  Town 
Clerk  of  St.  Albans,  Mr.  C.  T.  Part, 
J.P.,  and  Mr.  A.  Rumball. 

The  Earl  of  Clabendon  said  he 
had  often  noticed  that  aspiring 
orators  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing regret,  whether  addressing 
a  public  or  a  private  body,  that  their 
task  had  not  been  entrusted  to  more 
able  hands.  However  loth  he  was  to 
indulge  in  that  trite  and  well-worn 
form,  he  could  certainly  do  so  without 
conventionality  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
John  Bennet  Lawes,  whose  name  was 
so  well  known  all  qver  England  not 
only  as  an  agricultural  expert,  but 
also  as  a  member  of  the  inner  circle 
of  that  honourable  Society  itself.  It 
fell  to  him,  as  an  unworthy  sub- 
stitute, to  lay  the  case  for  Hertford- 
shire before  the  Council,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  do  so  upon  private  or 
local  grounds.  He  thought  the 
benefits  that  were  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Show  in  any  particular 
district  would  hurt  the  argument  in 
no  way,  but  he  would  put  the  matter 
upon  less  local  and  more  imperial  and 
national  grounds.  It  would  conduce 
very  materially  to  the  agricultural 
benefit  of  many  of  the  whole  group 
of  counties  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Metropolis.  &e 
funds  were  forthcoming,  and  he  might 
say  that  even  before  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  the  Council  entertaining  the 
idea  of  a  show  b^g  held  at  St, 
Albans  in  1894,  more  than  double  the 
amount  was  already  subscribed,  which 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
Show  would  be  held  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices  so  far  as  moifey 
was  concerned,  and  that  the  whole 
affair  would  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
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befitting  a  great  occaBion.  Other 
arguments  in  their  favour  T^ere  the 
accessibility  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  three  Unes  of  railway, 
and  the  propinquity  of  St.  Albans  to 
London.  A  whole  week  not  only  of 
enjoyment,  but  of  instruction  and 
edification  on  agricultural  matters, 
might  be  imparted  both  directly  or 
indirectly  to  those  connected  with 
or  interested  in  agriculture  in  the 
Metropolis.  A  new  line  would  be 
opened  out  for  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  who  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending 
either  the  Kilbum  or  the  Windsor 
Show  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  They  had  had  the  honour 
of  supplying  for  the  Inspection  Com- 
mittee five  alternative  sites,  three  of 
which  were  practically  of  permanent 
pasture.  They  possessed  in  Hertford- 
shire a  gravelly,  porous,  and  chalky 
soil,  which  would  reduce  the  incon- 
venience and  perhaps  the  irritability 
which  would  arise  from  humidity, 
even  in  the  wettest  of  all  possible 
seasons.  The  most  eligible  of  the 
three  sites  could  be  prepared  in  the 
least  possible  time,  with  the  greatest 
possible  convenience,  and  the  least 
possible  expense.  Hertfordshire  had 
never  had  within  its  area  the 
benefit  of  a  visit  from  the  parent 
Society  of  the  agricultural  societies 
of  England ;  and  although  he  wished 
to  say  nothing  with  regard  to  their 
rival  in  the  field,  Cambridge  had 
already  had  a  visit  from  the  Society. 
In  proportion  to  the  acreage,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Society  in 
Hertfordshire  was  larger  than  that  in 
1  he  county  of  Cambridge.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  the  invitation  was 
sent  last  June  by  the  Hertfordshire 
Farmers'  Club,  the  Hertfordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  later  in  the 
year  by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council ;  and  it  was  for  these  reasons 
that  they  renewed  that  invitation 
once  more,  with  the  firm  and  earnest 
hope  that  the  Council  would  give  to  it 
their  most  favourable  consideration. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbubt  said  he 
was  in  a  position  which  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  the  members  of  that 
Society,  of  succeeding  to  an  occupa- 
tion which  had  been  entirely  exhausted 
by  the  person  who  had  gone  before 
him— (laughter) — and   therefore    no 


great  performance  could  be  expected 
of  him.  There  was  very  little  to  add 
to  what  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Claren- 
don) had  stated,  but  he  could  not 
imitate  his  chivalrous  action  in  not 
noticing  the  claims  of  their  com- 
petitor. After  all,  it  was  the  com- 
parison of  the  claims  of  St.  Albans 
with  the  claims  of  their  competitor 
which  must  decide  the  judgment  of 
that  assembly.  In  the  first  place, 
Cambridge  was  a  good  deal  further 
off.  With  all  their  high  education, 
they  could  not  compete  with  St. 
Albans — ^not  only  because  that  by 
going  to  Cambridge  they  would  shat 
out  to  a  great  extent  the  instruction 
which  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society 
should  give  to  the  large  population 
in  this  Metropolis,  but  also  because 
the  Society  would  be  deprived  of  a 
vast  amount  of  payments  which  would 
be  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
great  city.  Therefore,  on  purely 
financial  g^rounds,  he  thought  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  was 
something  which  should  weigh  with 
that  Council.  St.  Albans  could  claim 
this:  that  it  was  an  agricultural 
borough.  The  most  important  occu- 
pation of  the  town  of  Cambridge  was 
not  agriculture.  It  was  something 
else—perhaps  something  nobler.  It 
produced  undergrad\iat^  (Laughter  ) 
But,  as  they  well  knew,  they  could 
not  have  competitions  for  a  prize  for 
undergraduates,  in  whatever  state  of 
development  they  might  be.  He  now 
referred  to  a  very  painful  matter, 
and  this  was  that  Cambridge  would 
draw  the  main  portion  of  its  exhibit  ors 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  could;  and  the 
Eastern  Counties  were  not  at  this 
moment  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  undertake  the  burden  of  an 
exhibition.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
should  not  give  them  all  the  encou- 
ragement in  its  power;  but  it  could 
not  expect  them  to  go  to  a  great 
expense  at  a  period  when  the  most 
necessary  outgoings  were  curtailed. 
He  would  press  the  claims  of  Hertford- 
shire upon  the  Council,  and  would 
remind  them  that  Hertfordshire  had 
never  shared  in  the  sunshine  which 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had 
so  freely  shed  over  the  rest  of  the 
country. 
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Lori  Gbimston  said  he  followed 
most  unworthily  the  speakers  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  his  home — of  the  city 
near  to  which  he  lived,  and  in  which 
he  took  great  interest.  He  thought 
that  the  best  way  in  which  he  could 
advocate  those  claims  would  be  to 
call  attention  to  one  fact  which  had 
not  been  mentioned  up  to  that  lime, 
viz,  the  proximity  of  the  great  experi- 
mental farm  at  Rothamsted.  It  mast 
encourage  those  interested  in  agri- 
culture to  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  it,  and  thus  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  those  invaluable  experi- 
ments amongst  agriculturists. 

Sir  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  said  he 
happened  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,. which  had 
been  so  patriotically  founded  by  Sir 
John  Bennet  Lawes.  This  year  was 
the  Jubilee  of  those  experiments,  and 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  a  happy  compliment  to  pay,  to 
Sir  John  Lawes  if  they  accepted  the 
invitation  from  St.  Albans  for  the 
Country  Meeting  of  1894. 

Sir  John  Lawes  said  as  a  resident 
in  the  County  of  Hertford  he  felt  he 
ought  to  say  a  few  words  to  induce 
them  to  come  next  year  to  St.  Albans. 
In  the  first  place,  Cambridge  had 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  the  Society.  It  was  true  that 
this  was  many  years  ago,  but  they  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  derived  from 
such  a  visit.  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  not,  although  it  had 
been  hoping  to  see  the  Society  some 
day.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  statistics  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
There  was  a  group  of  eight  or  nine 
counties  in  the  Society's  District  A. 
He  took  the  agricultural  acreage  of 
each  county  and  divided  that  by  the 
number  of  members,  and  he  found 
that,  taking  the  whole  group  of  eight 
or  nine  counties— beginning  with 
Norfolk  and  ending  with  Hertford- 
shire— Hertfordshire  supplied  a  much 
larger  number  of  members  per  acre 
than  any  of  the  others.  They  had, 
therefore,  a  claim  upon  the  Society 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  counties 
in  the  group.  He  did  not  think  they 
.  should  ignore  the  county  which  had 
subscribed  so  liberally  towards  their 
funds. 


The  Mayob  of  St.  Albans 
(Mr.  James  Fisk)  said  he  did  not 
think  he  could  add  to  the  arguments 
placed  before  them ;  but  he  would 
assure  the  Council  that  if  they 
selected  Hertfordshire,  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  St.  Albans  would 
give  the  Society  the  most  hearty 
welcome,  aod  do  all  in, their  power 
to  make  the  Show  a  success.  He 
would  not  himself  be  Mayor  of  St. 
Albans  next  year;  but  he  could 
assure  them  that  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration would  show  them  all  proper 
hospitality.  The  City  cordially  sup- 
ported the  invitation. 

The  deputation  then  retired. 

Selection  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Dent  said  he  had  but  one 
hesitation  in  moving  that  the  Ro\  al 
Agricultural  Society  should  meet  at 
Cambridge  in  1894.  His  only  feelinaf 
of  regret  was  that  in  doing  so  they 
could  not  pay  the  compliment  to  their 
old  friend  Sir  John  Lawes  by  visiting 
St.  Albans.  In  aU  other  respects 
Cambridge  possessed  greater  advan- 
tages. In  the  first  place,  it  was  the 
centre  of  a  most  important  group  of 
agricultural  counties — counties  which 
had  no  doubt  suffered  considerably 
the  past  year  or  so — but  this  was  all 
the  more  reason  why  the.  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  should  hold  its  Show 
among  them.  The  accommodation 
which  was  afforded  by  Cambridge 
was  confessedly  far  more  than  that 
at  St.  Albans.  All  those  who  had 
had  the  happiness  of  being  educated 
at  Cambridge  were  aware  of  the  great 
hospit-ality,  and  of  the  accommoda- 
tion which  could  be  provided  for 
those  who  were  present  at  any  great 
function  that  took  place  there.  He 
had,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in 
moving  :  "  That  Cambridge  be 
selected  for  the  place  of  Country 
Meeting  for  1894." 

Mr.  Mabtin,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  that  with  regard  to 
the  paths  across  the  common,  when 
they  held  their  local show.s,  th^re  wa3 
no  difficulty  whatever.  The  under- 
graduates and  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants complied  with  the  orders  laid 
down.  With  regard  to  the  St.  Albans 
invitation,  he  had  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  E^aying  that  their  experiende 
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of  Metropolitan  exhibitions  had  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Pell  advocated  the  canse  of 
Cambridge  because  he  was  interested 
in  it  as  the  owner  of  property  there, 
and  as  fanning  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  land.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  disparaging  with  regard 
to  St.  Albans.  The  noblemen  who 
appeared  for  that  city  overlooked  one 
feature  which  they  should  not  have 
forgotten.  St.  Albans  was  the  City 
of  the  proto-martyr  of  England,  but 
possibly  if  the  Society  went  there, 
there  might  be  an  instance  of  a 
greater  martyr.  Lord  Salisbury  made 
an  endeavour  to  intluence  their  views 
upon  the  point  of  finance,  but  he 
XMr.  Pell)  did  not  forget— and  other 
members  of  the  Council  did  not 
forget — that,  so  far  as  finances  were 
coDcemed,  the  nearer  they  got  to  the 
Metropolis,  the  farther  they  got  from 
profit.  His  Lordship  referred  to  the 
poverty  of  their  district.  That  was 
suflSciently  severe;  but  they  were 
perfectly  certain  that  the  money 
was  subscribed.  Therefore,  on  that 
ground,  there  need  not  be  any  feelings 
of  apprehension  on  the  part,  of  the 
Council.  The  climate  of  Cambridge 
was  notoriously  the  driest  and  best 
climate  in  England.  The  rainfall  in 
that  county  was  less  than  in  any 
other,  so  that  there  was  greater  pro- 
bability of  their  having  fine  weather, 
Cambridge  was  a  district  of  producers, 
whereas  St.  Albans  was  a  district  of 
consumers.  Cambridge  was  the 
largest  grower  of  wheat  in  proportion 
to  its  area  of  any  county  in  the  king- 
dom. The  University  had  lately  taken 
a  definite  and  honourable  lead  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  education, 
with  which  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
Council  had  identified  itself.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  he  ventured 
to  support  the  motion  in  favour  of 
Cambridge. 

Earl  Cathcabt  moved,  and  Sir 
Jacob  Wilson  seconded,  an  amend- 
ment that  St.  Albans  should  be 
selected,  as  the  place  of  Country 
Meeting  for  the  year  1894. 

The  amendment  having  been  put, 
was  declared  lost  by  14  votes  to  31. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the 
Country  Meeting  of  lSd4  be  held 
on  Midsummer  Common  at  Cam- 
bridge, subject  to  the  usual  agreement 


being  entered  into  with  the  Society 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Cambridge. 

The  deputation  from  Cambridge 
having  been  recalled,  The  Pbbsident 
informed  them  of  the  Council's 
decision. 

The  Mayor  expressed  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  deputation  at  learning 
the  result,  and  undertook  the  closing 
of  the  footpaths  running  across 
Midsummer  Common  from  March  1, 
1894,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Show. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  on  behalf 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
promised  that  the  Company  would  do 
their  best  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Council  with  regard  to  the  accommo- 
dation at  the  Cambridge  Railway 
Station,  and  said  that  when  railways 
undertook  to  do  things  they  generally 
performed  them. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Stand- 
ing Committees  were  then  presented 
and  adopted  as  below : — 

Finance. 

Sir  Nigel  EiKOfiCOTE  reported  his 
election  as  Chairman  of  the  year. 
The  accounts  for  the  month  ended 
December  31,  1892,  as  certified  by  the 
Society's  accountants,  showed  total 
receipts  amounting  to  Mil.  St.  Id. 
and  expenditure  amounting  to  1,956/. 
n*.  2d.  The  actual  balance  at  the 
bankers'  on  December  31, 1892,  allow- 
ing for  cheques  outstanding,  was 
1,406/.  lis.  Id.  The  accounts  for  the 
period  ended  January  28, 1893,  showed 
total  receipts  amounting  to  7,285/.  it , 
and  expenditure  amounting  to  130/. 
lit.  id.  The  balance  at  the  bankers' 
on  January  28,  1893,  allowing,  fo^ 
cheques  outstanding,  was  8,561/.  St. 
9d.  Accounts  amounting  in  all  to 
1,131/.  I5t,  5d.  had  been  passed,  and 
were  recommended  for  payment.  The 
quarterly  statement  of  arrears  and 
property  as  at  December  31, 1892,  and 
a  tabular  statement  of  subscriptions 
received  month  by  month  during  the 
last  ten  years,  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Sir  Nigel  Kingscotb  said  that 
copies  had  been  placed  upon  the  table 
of  the  new  List  of  Governors  and 
Members  cf    the  Society,  arranged 
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according  to  the  counties  in  which 
they  resided,  and  giving  their  addresses 
and  dates  of  election.  The  compila- 
tion contained,  besides  the  actnal 
names  and  addresses  of  the  members, 
a  considerable  amount  of  statistical 
information  in  reference  to  the  past 
and  present  operations  of  the  Society. 
Lists  were  given  in  it  of  the  present 
and  past  Presidents,  Trustees,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Members  of  the  Council, 
Honorary  Members,  and  officers  of 
the  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees.  The  total  number 
of  the  Governors  and  members  as  at 
December  31,  1892,  was  10,934,  being 
composed  of  twenty-five  Foundation 
Life  Governors  (members  elected 
before  the  granting  of  the  charter  on 
March  26, 1840) ;  seventy-two  Gover- 
nors paying  the  annual  subscription 
of  6/. ;  eighty-four  Life  Governors  who 
have  compounded  for  their  annual 
subscriptions ;  6,956  members  paying 
the  annual  subscription  of  H. ;  seven- 
teen members  who,  having  paid 
annual  subscriptions  for  fifty  years, 
have  become  life  members ;  3,679 
life  members  who  have  compounded 
for  their  annual  subscriptions;  eighty 
life  members  by  examination;  and 
twenty-one  honorary  members,  elected 
for  "their  exceptional  services  to 
Agriculture  or  Allied  Sciences." 
Tables  were  given  shovring  the  num- 
ber of  Governors  and  members  in 
each  year  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  in  1838,  and  giving  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  of  the  Gover- 
nors and  members,  arranged  according 
to  the  scheme  of  rotation  for  the 
Society's  Annual  Country  Meetings. 
A  copy  of  the  List  might  be  had  free 
by  any  member  of  the  Society  on 
application  to  the  Secretary ;  and  he 
(Sir  Nigel)  trusted  that  all  members 
who  received  it  would  study  it  care- 
fully, and  endeavour  to  induce  the 
agriculturists  in  their  districts  to  join 
the  Society,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  which  were  necessarily 
caused  by  deaths  and  resignations. 

Honse. 

Sir  NiOEL  RiKGSCOTB  reported  his 
election  as  Chairman  of  the  year,  and 
presented  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  the  thanks   of  the 


Society  should  be  sent  to  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson  for  a  coloured  lithograph  of 
the  Society's  Meeting  at  Bristol  in 
1842,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  for 
two  engravings  of  Country  Meetings 
at  Oxford  (1839)  and  Cambridge 
(1840).  He  added  that,  as  the  Coun- 
cil were  aware,  the  House  Committee 
had  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  more 
suitable  premises  than  their  present 
house  for  the  Society's  requirements. 
The  inadequacj  of  No.  12,  Hanover 
Square,  for  the  rapidly-increasing 
operations  of  the  Society  had,  as  they 
knew,  been  for  several  years  past 
under  the  anxious  consideration  of 
the  Council ;  indeed,  larger  premises 
and  g^reater  facilities  had  now  become 
imperative.  Of  late  years,  moreover, 
a  considerable  number  of  other  useful 
and  nationally  important  agricultural 
organisations,  such  as  Stud- and  Herd- 
Book  Societies  and  the  like,  had  been 
established;  but  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  accommodation 
for  them  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  it  had 
been  necessary  for  them  to  seek  offices 
elsewhere.  The  Councils  of  these 
bodies,  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  same  representatives,  had  been 
obliged,  therefore,  to  hold  their 
Monthly  Councils  in  different  parts 
of  London,  which  involved  a  very 
disproportionate  waste  of  time  and 
trouble.  It  had  been  felt  on  all  hands 
that  great  advantage  would  acme  if 
all  these  Societies  could  be  centred  in 
one  place.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  appeared  to  be  the  proper 
oiiganisation  to  take  the  lead  in  en- 
deavouri  ng  to  provide  for  this  want ;  but 
although  the  House  Committee  had 
been  continuously  engaged  for  some 
considerable  period  in  inquiries  as  to 
suitable  sites,  it  had  not  up  to  the 
present  been  able  to  mature  a  satis- 
factory plan.  Recently,  however,  it 
had  become  known  to  the  Committee 
tiiat  there  was  a  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing, as  a  site  for  this  purpose,  part  of 
the  property  known  as  Hare  wood 
House,  next  door  to  No.  12,  Hanover 
Square.  This  site,  otherwise  extremely 
eligible,  was  rendered  more  suitable 
by  the  fact  that  for  half  a  century 
Hanover  Square  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  head-quarters  of  agriculture  in 
England.     Very    shortly   after   the 
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rising  of  the  Gonndl  on  December  7, 
the  Honae  Committee  had  received 
an  intimation  that  the  refusal  of  this 
property  conld  be  obtained ;  but  as 
this  refusal  was  only  given  for  a  very 
limited  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
consult  the  Council  on  the  subject. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  and  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey 
had  generously  taken  upon  theioselves 
the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the 
property,  in  order  to  secure  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  might  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  and  kindred  societies.  The 
terms  of  contract  for  purchase  had  been 
settled,  and  the  contract  itself  would  be 
signed  almost  immediately.  The  site 
of  the  existing  house  had  been  offered 
by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Mr. 
Gilbey  to  the  Society  on  very  favour- 
able terms,  and  the  Committee  strongly 
recommended  that  this  offer  be  ac- 
cepted. If  the  general  principle  of 
the  puiohase  of  the  site  of  Uarewood 
House  for  the  future  home  of  the 
Society  were  approved  by  the  Council, 
the  House  Committee  proposed  at 
once  to  consider  plans  tor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  <*  Royal,*'  and  of 
other  societies  who  wished  to  be 
located  in  the  building;  and  they 
asked  for  full  powers  to  carry  this 
into  effect.  They  thought  it  right  to 
state,  however,  that  the  scheme  could 
not  be  completed  without  substantial 
financial  assistance  from  the  members 
and  well-wishers  of  the  Society. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  said  it  was  well 
known  that  there  had  been  for  some 
time  a  very  strong  feeling  as  to  the 
inconvenience  and  inadequacy  of  the 
Society's  present  offices,  and  when  it 
was  understood  that  the  adjoining 
premises  of  Harewood  House  were  in 
the  market,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  and 
himself  had  agreed  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  purchasing  the  site, 
hoping  that  the  "Royal"  would 
purchase  at  all  events  a  part  of  it,  if 
suited  to  their  requirements,  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  itself  and  any 
other  societies  connected  with  agri- 
cultural objects.  It  remained  for 
them  to  decide  whether  they  would 
adopt  the  proposal  of  the  House 
Committee,  and  take  measures  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  and 
erection  of  the  new  building. 


H.R.H.  the  PsiNCB  of  Wales 
moved  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  for  their 
public-spirited  action.  He  said  they 
were  all  very  grateful  for  the  very 
handsome  manner  in  which  they  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Society 
in  this  matter,  which  was  one  of 
great  importance  to  their  futore 
deliberations.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion  which  His 
Royal  Highness  had  made.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  Mr.  Walter 
Gilbey  had  come  forward  at  a 
moment  of  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  and,  indeed,  had  they  not  done 
so,  the  Society  would  still  be  in  tho 
inconvenient  position  in  which  they 
had  been  for  so  many  years.  He 
thought  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  being  adopted,  and  the 
resolution  of  thiwks  being  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Westminbtbb,  in 
thanking  His  Royal  Highness  and 
the  Council  for  the  resolution  which 
had  been  proposed  and  adopted,  said 
it  would  be  an  undeniable  advantage 
to  the  Society  to  be  housed  in  a  more 
creditable  manner  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Walter  Gilbet  also  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  resolution,  and  said 
that  he  was  only  too  delighted  at 
being  able  to  do  anything  that  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  He 
thought  that  their  experiences  of  that 
day  were  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  necessity  of  some  more  spacious 
accommodation  being  available  for 
their  deliberations.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  find  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  the  members  of  Council  who 
were  present,  and  the  influential 
deputations  who  had  waited  upon 
them  were  subjected  to  considerable 
inconvenience.  He  hoped  the  House 
Committee  would  have  the  financial 
support  of  the  members  and  the  well- 
wishers  of  agriculture  generally  in 
their  endeavours  to  provide  a  more 
worthy  home  for  the  Society. 

JounaL 

Earl  Cathcabt  reported  his  elec- 
tion as  Chaiiman  of  the  year.  Copies 
were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  last 
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number  of  the  Journal,  and  also  of 
the  reprint  of  the  article  on  "  Cottage 
Sanitation"  appearing  therein,  which 
had  been  issued  at  a  cheap  price  for 
circulation  in  rural  districts  by  Sani- 
tary and  Parochial  Committees.  The 
Secretary  had  been  instructed  to 
send  a  specimen  copy  of  this  reprint 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  each  county. 
The.  issue  of  a  new  edition  (the 
fourth)  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  Hints  on 
Vegetable  and  Fruit  Farming  had 
also  been  reported.  The  Committee 
had  considered  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  to 
visit  selected  farms  in  District  G,  and 
they  agreed  upon  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  should  be  asked  to 
act — the  inspection  to  be  made  in 
May  or  June.  Various  applications 
for  permission  to  republish  articles 
appearing  in  the  Journal  had  been 
granted  on  the  usual  conditions.  The 
Secretary  had  reported  that  he  had 
acquired  for  the  library  the  missing 
volumes  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  thus 
making  the  Society's  set  of  this 
valuable  publication  complete  to 
date.  The  arrangements  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal  had  been  con- 
sidered, and  directions  thereon  given 
to  the  Editor.  The  Secretary  had 
been  authorised  to  arrange  for  the 
reproduction,  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal,  of  a 
portrait  of  Arthur  Young,  a  bio- 
graphy of  whom  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell 
would  appear  in  the  number. 

Chemical. 
Mr.  Wabren  reported  the  election 
of  Viscount  Emlyn  as  Chairman  of 
the  year.  The  report  of  the  Wobum 
Sub- Committee  had  been  receircd  and 
adopted,  and  various  matters  relating 
to  the  Chemical  Department  of  the 
Society  settled.  Dr.  Voelckcr  had 
laid  before  the  Committee  the 
statistics  relating  to  analyFcs  during 
the  past  year.  The  Woburn  Sub- 
Committee  proposed  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  experiments  at  the 
Society's  farm  with  houiUie  bordelaiso 
as  a  preventive  of  potato  disease. 

Seeds  and  Plant  IHseaBes. 
Mr.    Whitbhkad    reported     his 
election  as  Chairman  of  the  year.    A 


statement  had  been  received  from  the 
Superintendent  (Mr.  Giles)  of  hia 
expenses  in  connection  with  the 
potato  experiments  of  the  past  season, 
together  with  various  accounts  from 
persons  upon  whose  land  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  a  cheque  be  drawn 
for  the  balance  due  to  Mr.  Giles,  and 
that  this  be  forwarded  to  him,  with 
an  expression  of  the  Society's  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  the  experiments.  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  undertaken  to  carry 
out  during  the  coming  season  further 
experimeats  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  effect  of  the  boiiillie 
bordelaise  upon  the  fungus  causing 
the  potato  disease.  A  number  of 
letters  had  been  read  from  Professors 
at  the  Universities  and  others,  depre- 
cating the  decision  of  the  Society 
to  submit  intending  candidates  for 
the  post  of  Zoologist  to  a  competitive 
examination.  After  considerable 
discussion,  it  had  been  resolved  to 
recommend  that  anew  advertisement 
be  issued,  substituting  the  following 
for  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
original  advertisement  : — "  Suitable 
candidates  may  be  subjected  to  an 
examination,  or  to  such  other  test  of 
fitness  as  the  Council  may  determine." 
Saturday,  February  18th,  had  been 
appointed  as  the  last  day  for  the 
receipt  of  further  applications.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  Sub- Committee  to 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
final  date  of  receiving  applications, 
in  order  to  select  from  the  whole  of 
the  replies  received  the  names  of 
those  candidates  who  appeared  to 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  post.  The  Committee  proposed 
to  interview  these  selected  candidates 
at  their  next  meeting.  In  reference 
to  Earl  Cathcart's  remarks  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  an  investigation  be 
made  during  tlic  coming  season  into 
theattacksoffinger-and-toe in  turnips, 
and  that  a  paper  upon  this  subject 
be  prepared  for  the  Journal  under  the 
direction  of  the  Consulting  Botanist. 

Veterinary. 
Sir  John  Thobold  reported  his 
election  as  Chairman  of  the  year. 
The    Committee    had    considered 
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the  terms  of  the  motion  of  which 
notice  had  been  g^iven  by  Mr.  Stratton, 
bat  they  were  of  opinion  that  as  the 
question  raised  was  of  such  impor- 
tance it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
fall  Council  rather  than  by  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee.  The 
sobject  of  the  prevalence  of  abortion 
in  cattle  had  again  been  discussed, 
and  it  had  been  resolved  to  recommend 
that  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
be  asked  to  report  to  the  Committee 
as  to  the  feasibility  and  cost  of 
making  farther  experiments  into  the 
nature  of  this  disease.  Professor 
McFadyean  had  presented  the  Annual 
Report  for  1892  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  for  publication 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal 
(see  page  133).  A  letter  had  been 
read  from  the  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  as  to  an  outbreak  of 
"  louping-ill "  amongst  sheep,  and  it 
had  been  resolved  that  the  Society 
should  afford  any  assistance  in  its 
power  towards  an  investigation  of 
the  complaint.  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  outbreak  amongst 
young  cattle  of  a  disease  locally 
known  as  '*skanter"  upon  a  farm 
near  Tavistock  had  been  laid  before 
the  Committee,  together  with  a  report 
upon  the  subject  from  Professor 
McFadyean,  who  had  made  a  personal 
investigation  on  the  spot.  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  case  in  Northum- 
berland of  the  poisoning  of  some 
young  beasts  by  their  having  been  fed 
upon  rotted  yellow  tumipsi,  which  had 
become  putrid  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  frost. 

Mr.  CoPB  (for  Professor  Brown) 
liad  presented  the  following  re- 
port:— 

PlBUBO  -  PNEUMONIA.  —  The 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
now  be  looked  upon  as  practically 
free  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  there 
having  been  no  case  of  the  disease 
found  among  home-bred  cattle  for 
four  months.  The  last  outbreak 
in  Great  Britain  was  discovered 
in  a  London  cowshed  on  October  1st, 
while  the  last  in  Ireland  occurred 
during  the  last  week  of  September. 

Foot  -  and  -  mouth  Disbasb. — 
Since  the  last    meeting    of    the 


Council  an  outbreak  of  this  disease 
was  discovered  in  a  cowshed  in 
North  London  on  January  1st. 
Prompt  measures  were  at  once 
adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection.  The  whole  of  the 
nine  cows  in  the  shed  (six  of  which 
were  infected)  were  slaughtered 
on  the  premises,  the  offal,  hides, 
&c.,  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  litter,  fodder  and  other  things 
in  the  shed,  and  the  premises  then 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dis- 
infected. No  farther  case  of  the 
disease  has  been  found  since,  and 
the  country  is  again  free. 

SwiNB  Fbvbb.— In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  present  year 
there  were  122  fresh  outbreaks  of 
this  disease  in  Great  Britain  and 
674  swine  attacked.  In  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  1890, 1891,  and 
1892,  the  swine  fever  outbreaks 
were  166,  166,  and  89  respectively, 
and  the  pigs  attacked  were  1,037, 
1,237,  and  682. 

Anthelax.— This  disease  has 
been  more  prevalent  recently  than 
is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  outbreaks  in  the 
first  three  weeks  of  this  year  have 
numbered  26,  as  compared  with 
9  in  189D,  10  in  1891,  and  16  in 
1892;  and  the  number  of  animals 
attacked  this  year  has  been  48, 
whereas  in  the  three  preceding 
j-ears  the  numbers  were  11  in  1890, 
19  in  1891,  and  21  last  year. 

Importation  of  Foreign  Live  Stock. 

Mr.  Stratton  then  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

That  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  meat  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  essential, 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  contagious  diseases 
with  animals,  that  all  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  counlries, 
which  are  not  for  the  time  being 
"  prohibited  countries,"  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  debarkation,  except  in 
special  cases,  when  they  may  be 
admitted  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  may  from 
time  to  time  consider  necessary. 

He  remarked  that  for  the  first  time 
during    the    last     half- century    this 
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country  uiight  be  said  to  be  free 
from  contagiooB  diseases.  That,  he 
thought,  was  an  aigament  in  favour 
of  such  a  resolution  as  he  had  placed 
upon  the  agenda  paper.  It  would 
serve  as  an  endorsement  of  the  spirited 
action  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
last  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  whom 
he  thought  immense  credit  was  due, 
and  also  of  the  way  in  which  his  suc- 
cessor had  carried  out  that  policy. 
There  was  one  kind  of  Protection  to 
which  he  thought  the  farmers  of  this 
country  were  entitled— that  was,  pro- 
tection from  foreign  diseases ;  and,  so 
far  as  experience  went,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  they  could  have  no  immu- 
nity from  disease  so  long  as  foreign 
animals  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
and  distributed  all  over  the  country. 
The  insidiousness  of  these  infectious 
diseases  of  cattle,  and  their  long 
period  of  incubation,  were  such  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  detected 
for  many  months  after  they  had  been 
contracted.  He  thought  the  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  was  one  which  should 
be  passed.  It  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
to  proceed  on  the  lines  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  gone,  and  might  be  the 
means  of  keeping  this  country  perma- 
nently free  from  these  foreign  dis- 
eases, from  which  they,  as  consumers 
and  producers,  had  suffered  so  much. 
He  was  not  going  to  occupy  their 
time  with  figures  as  to  the  mUlions  or 
hundreds  of  millions  which  Mr.  Duck- 
ham  estimated  this  country  had  lost 
from  preventable  disease,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  large  amount. 
Several  of  the  best  markets  of  the 
world — such,  fur  instance,  as  Aus- 
tralia— had  been  closed  against  them 
for  pedigree  stock,  in  consequence  of 
the  disease  which  had  been  rife  in 
this  country.  The  prevalence  of  tb  ese 
diseases  had  very  seriously  interfered 
with  the  trade  in  pedigree  stock  with 
foreign  countries.  He  begged  to  move 
this  resolution,  and  that  a  copy  of  it 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Stock  Priiei. 

Mr.  Sanday  reported  his  election 
as  Chairman  of  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing offers  of  champion  prizes  at  the 


Chester  Meeting  were  recommended 
for  acceptance : — 

(1)  A  prize  of  10/.  10».  for  the 
best  animal  exhibited  in  the  Kerry 
classes,  from  the  Kerry  and  Dexter 
Cattle  Society. 

(2)  A  gold  medal,  value  5^,  for 
the  best  two-shear  ram  or  shearlinfc 
ram  in  Classes  138  and  139,  offered 
by  the  Shropshire  Sheep- Breeders' 
Association. 

(3)  A  prize  of  102.  for  the  best 
boar  or  sow  in  the  Berkshire  pig 
classes,  from  the  British  Berksldre 
Society. 

A  letter  had  been  read  from  the 
Ayrshire  Cattle  Herd-Book  Society, 
expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the 
smallness  of  the  prizes  offered  for 
Ayrshire  cattle  at  the  Chester  Meeting, 
and  stating  that  under  the  circum- 
stances they  had  reluctantly  decided 
not  to  offer  their  challenge  cups.  The 
Committee  having  fully  considered 
the  question  as  to  the  number  of 
classes  for  Ayrshire  cattle  when 
arranging  the  prize-sheet,  could  not 
recommend  any  alteration  in  the  pub- 
lished list.  Lord  Coventry  had  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  the  President 
might  not  be  unwilling  to  allow  some 
of  his  thoroughbred  stallions  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Chester  showyard,  as 
he  felt  sure  that  such  an  exhibition 
would  prove  a  great  attraction  to 
visitors  to  the  Show.  Under  the  cir« 
sumstances,  he  (Lord  Coventry)  had 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
on  this  subject,  and  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  Grace  expressing  his 
willingness  to  allow  three  of  his 
thoroughbred  stallions —vis..  Bend 
Or,  Arklow,  and  Blue  Grreen— to  be  on 
exhibition  during  each  day  of  the 
Meeting.  The  Committee  desired  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  Lord 
Coventry's  action  ^in  having  brought 
this  matter  before  the  President,  and 
recommended  that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's kind  offer  be'accepted  with 
the  best  thanks  of  the.CounciL  The 
question  of  rates  proposed  to  be 
charged  by  the  railway^companies  for 
the  carriage  of  grooms/md  herdsmen 
travelling  with  Uve  stock  to  and  from 
the  Show  had  been  discussed,  but,  in 
view  of  the  resolution  on  the  subject 
proposed  to  be  moved  by  Sir  Nigel 
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Kingsoote  at  tbeConncil  Meeting,  the 
Committee  did  not  make  any  recom- 
mendation.  Various  letters  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  prize  sheet  had  been 
read,  and  instructions  given  for  the 
replies  thereto. 

Ballway  Bates. 

Sir     Nigel      Kingscotb      then 
moved: — 

That,  looking  to  the  revised 
Fchedules  of  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  live  stock  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce which  have  been  issued  by  tbe 
various  railway  companies,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  lioyal  Agricul- 
tural Society  should  co-operate  with 
Ihe  Mansion  House  Association  on 
Kailway  and  Canal  Trafiic  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  reconside- 
ration of  those  rates,  and  that  tbe 
Society  should  contribute  an  annual 
subscription  of  10/.  10«.  to  the  funds 
of  such  Association. 

He  said  he  did  not  very  often  rise  to 
ask  the  Council  to  spend  money  ;  it 
was  generally  the  other  way.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  he  should  have 
the  Council  with  him  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  very  much  disappointed  that 
this  trouble  with  regard  to  railway 
rates  should  have  arisen  again ;  but 
everyone  hoped  that,  as  the  result  of 
the  Committee  over  which  the  noble 
duke  (the  Dnke  of  Bichmond)  had 
presided,  and  the  tribunal  on  which 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle  had  sat,  the  matter 
would  have  been  finally  settled.  He 
wafl  afraid  that  the  railway  com- 
panies had  rather  overshot  the  mark 
in  imposing  the  new  rates.  He  had 
a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  county  of  Gloucester, 
stating  that  the  rates  from  the 
localities  between  Bristol  and  Bir- 
mingham had  risen  35  per  cent.  It 
was  certain  that  some  investigation 
into  the  matter  was  required,  as  this 
was  only  one  instance  of  hundreds — 
he  might  say  of  thousands.  It  would 
cost  the  Society  a  considerable  sum 
if  they  undertook  inquiries  them- 
selves with  regard  to  tbe  details  of 
these  rates.  Such  inquiries  could  be 
made  through,  the  Mansion  House 
Association  very  readily,  and  if  they 
subscribed  10/.  10^.  to  tbe  funds  of 
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the  Association,  they  would  be  able 
to  get  the  information  required.  He 
brought  the  question  before  the 
Council  because  he  thought  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction;  and  it 
would  save  trouble  and  be  an  eco- 
nomy if  they  became  axibscribers  to 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Sanday  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Dent  did  not  raise  tbe 
slightest  opposition  to  the  motion 
for  the  proposed  subscription,  if 
the  Council  liked  to  make  ir.  But 
he  understood  that  at  the  Mansion 
House  meeting  the  other  day  the  cry 
was  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
have  power  to  regulate  railway  rates 
and  fares.  The  moment  they  went 
to  a  Government  Department  or  to 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  with  the 
price  of  commodities— and  he  held 
that  the  carriage  of  commodities  was 
an  article  which  could  be  paid  for  in 
the  same  way  as  the  commodities 
themselves— they  would  get  worse  off 
than  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
companies.  A  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding had  arisen,  and  n 
great  deal  of  pressure  had  been  put 
upon  the  railway  companies,  to  bring 
out  their  revised  schedules  of  rates. 
From  his  own  experience,  he  knew 
that  many  of  the  railway  officers  had 
been  pretty  well  killed  in  their 
endeavour  to  get  out  these  rates  by 
tbe  time  required  by  the  Legislature. 
There  was  very  little  doubt  that 
agriculturists  would  find,  as  had  been 
found  in  the  North  of  England,  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  rates  would 
be  put  upon  something  like  their  old 
level.  Ho  thought  that  the  matter 
was  more  likely  to  be  settled,  and 
put  upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  by 
the  traders  themselves  dealing  with 
the  railway  companies  than  by 
putting  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mansion  House  Association,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  get  the  Legis- 
lature to  put  power  into  the  hands  of 
a  Government  Department. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  that 
as  he  had  had  the  honour  of  presiding 
over  tbe  Committee  on  Railway 
Rates,  he  should  like  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  The  present  con- 
dition of  things  was  due,  not  to  the 
action  of  the  railway  companies,  but 
to  the  traders.  When  they  con- 
sidered that  the  rates  were  not  satis- 
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factory,  they  went  to  Parliament  to 
ask  the  Legislature  to  interfere 
between  them  and  the  railway  com- 
panies, through  the  medium  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Committee 
of  which  he  had  been  Chairman. 
They  said  now  that  they  would  never 
have  asked  Parliament  to  interfere,  if 
they  had  known  that  they  would  do 
as  they  had  done.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  milk,  he  thought,  erroneously, 
because  up  to  the  time  that  these 
bills  became  Acts  there  was  nothing 
to  compel  the  companies  to  carry 
milk  at  all.  They  might  cany  as 
little  or  as  much  as  they  chose,  and 
charge  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
liked.  The  action  of  his  Committee 
was  to  put  milk  into  a  particular 
class  to  which  a  scale  of  rates  was 
appended.  Therefore,  it  i^peared  to 
him  that  .those  who  sold  milk  were 
better  off,  though  not  of  course  if  the 
railway  companies  charged  them  very 
high.  Previously  to  his  Committee 
there  had  been  no  obligation  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  companies  to 
carry  milk  at  all.  In  the  course  of 
the  Committee's  inquiries  he  bad 
made  the  acquaintance  of  almost  all 
the  railway  managers,  and  he  was 
astonished  at  the  remarkable  grasp 
which  they  had  of  the  whole  of  the 
business.  As  they  knew,  the  number 
of  rates  was  something  extraordinary. 
There  were  something  like  13  million 
rates  which  had  to  be  dealt  with.  He 
thought  that  it  would  better  conduce 
to  an  arrangement  if  the  traders 
dealt  with  the  companies  themselves, 
rather  than  if  they  were  represented 
by  a  great  body.  He  understood, 
however,  that  the  object  of  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote's  motion  was  to  get  infor- 
mation which  they  could  not  other- 
wise get  except  by  considerable 
expense  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Chandos-Fole-Gell  said  that 
he  lived  on  the  Midland  System,  and 
he  understood  that  the  increase  in 
the  railway  charges  for  the  carriage 
of  milk  would,  in  the  case  of  some 
traders,  make  a  difference  of  60/.  per 
annum.  He  had  had  rather  a  curious 
experience  in  connection  with  this 
matter  alK)ut  forty-two  years  ago. 
He  wanted  to  send  milk  to  London 
from  a  farm  in  Derby,  at  which  his 
neighbours  laughed.    At  the  time  he 


was  told  by  the  company  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  carry  the  milk  as 
an  experiment,  but  that  it  must  go  in. 
the  guard's  van,  as  it  would  dirty  tha 
parcels.    (Laughter.) 

Sir  Kigel  Kingscote's  motion  wa& 
then  agreed  to  nein.  dis. 

Judges*  SeleetioB. 
Mr.  SANDA.T  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  selected  a 
list  of  judges  to  be  invited  to  act  on 
the  usual  terms  at  the  Chester  Meet- 
ing in  June  next  for  the  various 
classes  of  stock,  poultry,  produce,  and 
implements.    (See  p.  xli.) 

Impltmeat. 
Mr.  Fbankish  reported  his  election 
as  Chairman  of  the  year.  The  Com- 
mittee presented  their  recommenda- 
tions for  the  appointment  of  judges 
for  (I;  self -binding  harvesters,  (2) 
sheep-shearing  machines,  and  (3) 
miscellaneous  implements  at  the 
Chester  Meeting,  and  for  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  trials  of 
sheep-shearing  machines. 

General  Chester. 
Mr.  Dent  presented  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  that  the 
prices  of  admission  to  the  showyard 
on  the  several  days  of  the  Meeting 
should  be  as  follows :— Saturday,  June 
17,  2«.  BcL;  Monday,  June  19,  5«. ; 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2«.  6J.  each 
day ;  Thursday  and  Friday,  U.  each 
day.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  had 
promised  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the 
Service  to  he  held  in  the  showyard 
on  Sunday,  June  18. 

Showyard  Works. 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson  reported  his 
election  as  (Chairman  of  the  year. 
The  form  of  tender  for  refreshments 
at  the  Chester  Meeting  had  been 
approved  and  ordered  to  be  issued, 
the  tenders  to  be  returnable  by  Mon- 
day, the  27th  inst  The  Committee 
recommended  that  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  districts  of  Wales  pla- 
cards and  other  advertisements  be 
circulated  in  the  Welsh  language,  as 
well  as  in  English.  The  Surveyor 
submitted  plans  Bhowing  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  pavilions  in  the 
showyard,  which  were  amended  and 
approved.  He  had  also  submitted 
plans,  which  were  approved,  showing 
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the  passage  in  front  of  the  seats  of  the 
Grand  Stand  9  ft.  wide,  instead  of 
6  ft.  wide,  as  hitherto.  The  Com- 
mittee had  considered  the  qaestion 
of  the  aooommodatioD  to  be  provided 
for  the  three  thoroaf^hbred  stallions 
which  the  Dake  of  Westminster  had 
kindl  J  promised  to  exhibit  at  Chester, 
and  h&d  instrdcted  the  Sarveyor  to 
construct  three  special  loose- boxes 
for  their  exhibition. 

Meetion. 

Earl  Cathcabt  reported  his  elec- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  year.  The 
Committee  presented  their  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  nomination  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Council  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fannoe  De  Laune, 
deceased;  and  also  recommended 
that  the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker  be  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Director  of  the 
Country  Meetings. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Catboabt, 
seconded  by  Sir  Niqel  Kinoscotb, 
the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker  was  formally 
elected  Honorary  Director  of  the 
Society's  Country  Meetings,  to  hold 
office  for  three  years. 

Subsequently,  the  Hon.  Cecil  T^ 
PAitKBB  in  presenting  the  report  of  the 
Dairy  Committee,  said  he  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how 
deeply  impressed  he  was  with  the 
honour  which  the  Council  had  done 
him  in  electing  him  as  Honorary 
Director.  He  was  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  attached  to  the 
office,  and  also  of  the  difficulty  of 
following  such  a  man  as  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson.  Sir  Jacob  had  kindly  pro- 
mised his  assistance,  and  it  would  be 
his  (Mr.  Parker's)  endeavour  always 
to  maintain  the  prestige  to  which 
their  Country  Meetings  had  attained 
under  Sur  Jacob's  able  management. 

Sdneation.  . 

Lord  MoBBTON  reported  his  election 
as  Chairman  of  the  year,  and  stated 
that  about  half  of  the  5,000  copies  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Society's 
Text-book  had  already  been  sold. 
The  Committee  presented  their  re- 
commendations as  to  the  appointment 
of  the  examiners  for  the  Senior 
Esunlnation  to  be  held  next  May. 
The  question  of  the  provision  for 
agricoltuxal  education  at  the  propos^ 


new  Gresham  University  of  London 
had  been  considered  at  some  length, 
in  connection  with  the  following  sug- 
gestion made  by  Dr.  Webb  at  the 
General  Meeting  held  on  December  8 
last,  viz. : — 

That  the  Council  should  use  their 
influence  with  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners for  the  proposed  Gresham 
University  of  London,  to  seoure 
provision  for  a  Degree  for  students 
in  Agriculture. 

After  considerable  discassion,  it 
was  decided  to  submit  the  foUovving 
resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Council : — 

(1)  That,  in  the  opiniqn  of  the 
•  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  desirable  that  proyisioii 
be  made  in  all  Universities  for  the 
granting  of  a  Degree  in  Science  for 
students  of  Agricultare ; 

(2)  That  this  resolution  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Royal  Commission  now 
sitting  on  the  proposed  Gresham 
University. 

An  application  from  the  Berks 
County  Council,  asking  permission  to 
issue  a  leaflet  compiled  from  the 
Society's  publications,  for  the  use  of 
students  attending  the  Council's  lec- 
tures, had  been  granted  upon  the 
usual  condition  that  due  acknowledg- 
ment be  made  of  the  source  whence 
the  information  was  derived. 

Dairy. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parkeb  re^ 
ported  his  election  as  Chairman  of 
the  year.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
by  the  Local  Committee  of  prizes 
amounting  to  S6Z.  for  2  lb.  of  fresh 
butter,  slightly  salted,  made  from 
milk  that  had  been  drawn  from  cows 
other  than  Channel  Island  or  cows 
crossed  with  the  Channel  Island 
breeds.  The  arrangements  for  the 
dairy  at  Chester  had  been  considered, 
and  the  Secretary  had  been  autho- 
rised to  make  the  usual  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  milk. 

Sate  of  Next  Meeting. 

Various  letters  and  other  documents 
having  been  laid  upon  the  table,  the 
Council  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
March  Ist,  at  noon. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1,  1898, 

THE  DVKB  OF  WESTKIVSTEB,  K.0.  (PBI8IDZ9T),    IV  TEE  CHAIB. 


Present:— 

Triittee8.—Ea.Tl  Cathcart,  Col.  Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B.,  Sir  A.  K. 
Macdonald,  Bart,  Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Vwe-PretidenU.—^T.  H.  Chandos- 
Pole-Gell,  Barl  of  Feversham,  Mr. 
Walter  Gilbey,  Lord  Moreton,  Bur  J. 
H.  Thorold,  Bart,  Mr.  Charles  White- 
head. 

Other  Members  qf  Council. — Mr.  G. 
M.  Allender,  Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth,  Mr. 
Joseph  Beach,  Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Caird,  Mr.  Charles  Clay, 
Earl  of  Coventry,  Mr.  Percy  E. 
Cratchley,Lieut..Col.J.F.Ctirti8-Hay- 
ward,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr. 
W.  Frankish,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond, 
Mr.  James  Homsby,  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  Mr.  C.  S.  Mainwaring,  Mr. 
Joseph  Martin,  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker. 
Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ransome, 
Mr.  S.  Rowlandson,  Mr.  W.  T.  Rcarth, 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Sir  J.  L.  B.  Spear- 
man, Bart.,  Mr.  B.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Terry,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr. 
E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson, 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson. 

Q^<;tfr«.— Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal ;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Toelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist ;  Mr.  W.  Carrathers, 
F.R.S.,  Consulting  Botanist;  Mr. 
Wilson  Bennison,  Surveyor. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian, 
K.G.,  General  Viscount  Bridport, 
G.C.B.,  Viscount  Bmlyn,  Mr.  J.  H, 
Arkwright,  Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  Mr.  Albert 
Pell,  Mr.  Dan.  Pidgeon,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sanday,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Professor 
SimondB. 

Eleetion    of    Hew    Ooremon    and 
Members. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  having  been  approved,  the 


election  of  the  following  two  Gover- 
nors and  sixty-nine  members  was 
then  proceeded  with : 

Oowernort. 
Gordon,    H.    Panmure..  Loud  water    House, 

Riokniansworth. 
liOTHBCHiLD,    Leopold     de..Ajoott,    Wing, 

Leigliton  Buzzard. 

Ifembert. 
Allan,  J.. . Ava  Lodge,  Berwiek-on-Tweed. 
Bainbiiidor,  T.  H..  .  Bahott  Hall,  Felton. 
Bataro,  F.  C.  . .  Hillmorton  Lodge,  WalliDgton. 
Bkscroft,  P... Norton's  End   Farm,  Kinlet, 

Salop. 
Brocklbhfrst,  W...R.A.  CoUefre, Cirencester. 
Bdrton,  D.  F... Cherry  Burton,  Beverley. 
Carr,  a.  C. .The  Firs,  Bainbill,  Prescot. 
CoDRZKOTON,  S. .  .Chipping  Sodbuiy. 
Cole,  Capt.  F.  B.  0. . .  Llys  Melrchion.  Tref nant. 
CoLSBROOK,  W.  M. .  .130,  Broad  St.,  Beading.  ' 
GooKSON,  E..  .Poulton,  Wrexham. 
Cooper,  Capt.  F.  E..  .Dorchester  Ho.,  Chester. 
CoRDixxR,  T.. .Burton,  Neston,  Cheshire. 
Cowoill,  B.  B.  H..  .58,  Burlington  Ter.,  Brad- 
ford. 
Dickson,  J. .  .Upton  House,  Chester. 
Done,  H...Dungrey  Hall,  Bangor-is-y-ooed. 
Edmunds,  C.  C.Oulton  Park,  Taiporley. 
EDWARD0,  T.  A.  W..  .Denbigh. 
Evanh,  a... Drayton  Bassett,  Tamworth. 
Fell,   H.   'W...ShaYlngton  Grange,   Market 

Drayton. 
FiNNBT,  C.  P. .  .Hartington,  Ashbourne. 
FORDHAM,  D.  P..  .19,  Raymond  St.,  Chester. 
Foster,  R.  H...Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
Freeman,  W.  W..  .1,  Lome  St.  North,  Chester. 
Galloway,     G...Woodhouse8,    Whitchurch, 

Salop. 
Garnett,  F.  W.. .Bowness^n- Windermere. 
Green  all,  H..  .Beech  House,  Lymm. 
Guthrie,  D.  C,  ]f.P...Ea8t  Haddon  Hall, 

Northampton. 
Harding  e,  Capt.  Hon.  H..  .Newton,  Chester. 
Harrison,  F.  J..  .Maer  Hall,  Staffordshire. 
Harrison,  F.  L  . .  The  Knowle,  Brenohl^,Kent. 
Harter,  G.  L.  Foster. . .  Puckmp  Hall,  Tewkos- 

bury. 
Hoars,  A.. .Stone  Court,  Falfleld,  Glos. 
J  ANION,  F.  A...Marone,  Enutsford. 
Jenkins,  E.  R.  . .  Bodwennl,Llandd»fll,Oorwen. 
JouFFE,  W.  D..  .Claverton,  Hough  Green. . 
Kerry,  F.  J.. .Acton  Hall,  Sudbury. 
LucKOCK,  E.  H.  M. .  .The  Deanery,  Liobfield. 
Lutwycue,  H.  L...Kynaston,  Ross. 
Lyster,   J.   L...Mockbeggar,  Whiteknlghta, 

Beading. 
Meredith,  J. . .  Comberton  He  Klddermintter. 
HU880N,  J..  .Fair  View  West,  RainhiD. 
NoRBURY.  John. .Princess  Street,  Knutsford. 
OWXNH,  W...Bryn  Farm,  Tremeirchlon,  St. 

Asaph. 
Parser,  J..  .Rake  Lane,  Eodestoo,  Chester. 
Parker,  R...Pulford  (Ches.),  Wrexham. 
Pearson,  G.  F.  .  .Downton,  New  Radnor. 
Feabe,  a.  F..  .Tees  Grange,  Darlington. 
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FKLLiKe,  T.  L. .  .6,  Victoria  Street,  LiTerpooL 
RoBBRTS,  J..  .Flas  Heaton  Farm,  Trefuaot. 
BoBKRTB,  W..  .St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 
Sadler,  A... Newton  Ho.,  Tatenhall,  Chester. 
Sanctuary,  C.  F.  S...Mangerton,  Mdplash, 

Dorset. 
Scott,  C.  T..  .Bosworth  Pk.,  Market  Bosworth. 
SHAaPB,  A..  .The  Hollies,  MalTem  Link. 
Shaw, T.. .Hatton  Heath,  Chester. 
Shkav,  a.  T..  .Cleere  Prior,  Evesham. 
SiMCOCX,  G.  H...WoodhouBe8,  Whitohnrch, 

Salop. 
SowERBT,  T.  G..  .Putterldge  Bury,  Luton. 
Starub,  Mrs.  B.  E. . .  Mitcliells,  Saffron  Walden. 
TiioacBON,  W. .  .Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
TrasLEY,  H.. .High  Legh,  Knutsford. 
Waftb,  J.  a.  . .  Postern  Heath  Farm,  Tunbridgei 
Webb,  H.. .RiTeraleigh,  Battenhall, Worcester. 
WniTEHKAD,  C.  B.. .Banning.  Maidstone. 
WiLLiAUS,  Col.  R. .  .Bridehend,  Dorchester. 
W^'XXE,  T. . .  Cuckoo's  Nest,  Pulford,  Wrexham. 
Yatks,  F.  H.,  junr..  .Great  Barr,  WalsaU. 
YOI7XO,  Rev.  U..  .Polfonl  Hall,  Wrexham. 

The  reports  of  the  various  Standing 
Committees  were  then  presented  and 
adopted,  as  below  : — 

Fiaanee. 

Sir  NiOEL  EiNGSOOTE  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  accounts  for  the 
period  ended  February  25  last,  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Society's  Accountants, 
showed  total  receipts  amounting  to 
8422.  4jr.  Bd.^  and  expenditure  to  1 ,13U. 
18«.  Sd.  The  balance  at  the  bankers' 
on  February  25,  1893,  allowing  for 
cheques  outstanding,  was  8,271/.  ds. 
lid.  Accounts  amounting  in  all  to 
2,0292.  4«.  Id.  had  been  passed,  and 
were  recommended  for  payment. 
Copies  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
balance-sheet  for  1892,  which  bad 
been  duly  passed  by  the  three  Audi- 
tors, Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson,  Mr.  C.  Gay 
Koberts,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce,  at  an 
audit  held  on  February  20  last.  The 
final  result  of  the  year  was  that,  after 
writing  off  the  customary  percentages 
for  depreciation,  the  Society's  total 
assets  on  December  31, 1892,  amounted 
to  36,8682.  18<.  3<2.,  as  against  34,9362. 
at  the  end  of  1891  (see  pp.  xii.  &  xiii). 

Honie. 

Sir  Nigel  KiNOSCOTB  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  House  Committee 
had  carefully  considered,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Society's  Solicitors 
and  Counsel,  the  best  method  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  and  kindred 
oiganisations;  and,  with  the  approval 


of  his  colleagues,  he  now  desired  to 
move  the  following  resolution : — 
That  steps  be  forthwith  taken  to 
invite  subscriptions  for  Stock  to  be 
issued  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
65,0002.,  to  carry  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  to   be 
denominated  Harewood  House  De- 
benture Stock,  and  to  bo  secured 
upon  the  portion  of  the  Harewood 
House  premises  about  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Society,  but  without  recourse 
to  the  Society's  general  funds. 
This  resolution  was  seconded   by 
Sir  JACOB    Wii^ON,    and     carried 
unanimously. 

The  President  said  that  he  hoped 
the  individual  members  of  Council 
and  the  members  of  the  Society  gene- 
rally would  make  a  generous  and 
prompt  response  to  this  appeal  to  take 
up  Debenture  Stock,  in  order  that  the 
House  Committee  might  be  able  to 
proceed  without  delay  with  the  neces- 
sary preparations. 

Journal. 

Earl  Cathoabt  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  a  letter  had  been  read 
from  Mr.  Bowen-Jones  accepting  the 
Society's  invitation  to  act  as  commis- 
sioner to  inspect  and  report  for  the 
Journal  upon  the  selected  farms  in 
the  district  of  the  Chester  Meeting ; 
and  the  list  of  such  farms  submitted 
by  the  Local  Committee  had  been 
finally  approved.  The  Secretary  had 
submitted  a  proof  of  the  portrait  of 
Arthur  Toung  to  be  published  with 
Mr.  Pell's  biography  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Journal.  The  receipt  had 
been  reported  of  a  complete  set  of  the 
reports  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  arrangements 
for  the  next  number  of  the  Journal 
had  been  considered  in  detail,  and 
the  necessary  directions  given  to  the 
Editor. 

Chemioal. 

Mr.  Wabren  presented  the  report 
of  this  Committee  and  of  the  Woburn 
Sub-Committee,  which  dealt  with 
various  matters  of  detail  connected 
with  the  Chemical  Department. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wabben,  the 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  Journal  (see  p.  142). 
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Seeds  and  Plant  Diieatee. 
Mr.  Whitehbad  (Chairman)  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee for  the  selection  of  a  Zoologist, 
which  had  been  received  and  adopted. 
The  full  Committee  had  given  detailed 
consideration  to  the  applications  and 
testimonials  of  three  candidates,  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  Sab-Com- 
mittee, and  each  of  these  gentlemen 
had  been  interviewed  in  torn.  Having 
very  carefully  considered  the  experi- 
ence and  quflJifications  of  each  of  the 
three  cancUdates,  the  Committee  had 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that 
Mr.  Cecil  Warburton,  M. A.,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  afl  Zoologist  to  the  Society 
at  a  commencing  salary  of  200/.  per 
annum.  It  was  proposed  that  Mr. 
Warburton  should  continue  to  reside 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  would  have 
the  advantages  of  laboratory  facilities 
and  of  access  to  the  College  libraries ; 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  winter  lectures  for  County 
Councils  as  at  present.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  charge 
of  Is,  be  fixed  for  information  respect- 
ing any  animal  (quadruped,  bird, 
insect,  worm,  &c.)  which  In  any  stage 
of  its  life  affects  the  farm  or  rural 
economy  generally,  with  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  prevention  and 
remedy  in  respect  to  any  such  animal 
which  may  be  injurious. 

Appointment  of  Zoologist. 

Mr.  Whitehead  in  formally 
moving  **  That  Mr.  Cecil  Warburton, 
M.A.;  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
be  elected  Zoologist  to  the  Society,  at 
a  remuneration  of  200L  per  annum," 
said  that  at  an  unusually  full  Com- 
mittee held  yesterday  it  was,  after  mos  t 
careful  consideration,  unanimously 
decided  to  recommend  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Warburton  for  the  post  of 
Zoologist  to  the  Society.  His  testi- 
monials were  of  the  highest  order,  and 
his  manner  and  presence,  and  the 
answers  he  gave  to  the  Committee, 
were  most  satisfactory.  He  thought 
that  in  Mr.  Warburton  the  Society 
would  have  an  oiTicer  who  would  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  agriculturists, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  opportunities  of  enhancing  his 


reputation  as  a  zoologist  by  study  and 
independent  research.  His  appoint- 
ment would,  the  Committee  trusted, 
also  add  prestige  to  the  Society. 

Earl  Cathcabt,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  that  ho  cordially 
agreed  with  every  word  that  Mr. 
Whitehead  had  said. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  then  unani- 
mously appointed. 

Veterinary. 

Sir  John  Thobold  (Chairman) 
announced  that  the  Examiners  in 
Cattle  Pathology  for  the  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  in  1892  had  reported  that 
the  foUowlDg  gentlemen,  placed  in 
order  of  merit,  had  become  entitled 
to  the  medals  given  by  the  Society : — 
(I)  F.  L.  Clunes,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme ;  (2)  F.  T.  G.  Hobday,  RedhUl, 
Surrey.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  So- 
ciety's large  medal  be  given  in 
silver  to  Mr.  Clunes,  and  in  bronze  to 
Mr.  Hobday. 

Professor  Brown  had  presented  the 
following  report : — 

Plbubo-pneumonia.  —  During 
the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  present 
year  no  case  of  this  disease  has  been 
found  among  home-bred  cattle,  and 
therefore  during  that  period  no 
contact  cattle  had  to  be  slaughtered. 
Nine  suspected  cattle,  however, 
were  killed  and  found  on  post- 
mortem free  from  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  In  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1890, 1891,  and  1892,  the 
diseased  cattle  killed  were  262,  111, 
and  31  respectively;  the  contact 
cattle  killed  were  652,  1,289,  and 
450  respectively;  while  the  sus- 
pected cattle  killed  in  the  same  years 
were  9iil,  30,  and  37  respectively. 

Foot-and-mouth  Disease.-- 
A  fresh  outbreak  of  this  disease  has 
occurred  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Committee  at  Pound  Farm, 
Guestling,  near  Hastings.  The 
disease  first  manifested  itself 
among  four  store  cattle  in  a  shed, 
and  from  them  it  spread  to  the 
other  cattle,  about  twenty,  in  other 
parts  of  the  farm  buildings,  no 
doubt  through  the  same  attendant 
feeding  all  these  cattle.  There  are 
over  250  sheep  on  the  farm,  and  up 
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•  to  the  piesent  they  have  not  become 
affected,  being  at  some  distance 
irom  the  homestead  where  the  cattle 
aie.  Strict  isolation  has  prevented 
the  spread  of  the  infection  from  the 
farmyard.  The  origin  of  the  disease 
has  not  yet  been  made  out 

SwiKB  Feyeb.— This  disease  is 
again  increasing,  there  having  been 
^2  fresh  outbreaks  and  1,438  swine 
attacked,  as  compared  with  207 
outbreaks  and  1,410  swine  attacked 
last  year. 
Anthbax. — This  disease  shows 

'  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
present  year  as  compared  with  the 
oorresponding  period  of  last  year, 

'  there  having  been  62  outbreaks  and 
142  animals  attacked  this  year,  and 
only  36  outbreaks  and  62  animals 
attacked  last  year. 

Stook  PrisM. 
Mr.  Fbakkish  reported  that  it  had 
been  incidentally  ascertained  that  a 
new  arrangement  was  about  to  be 
made  by  the  railway  companies  under 
which  unsold  articles  exhibited  at 
agricultural  shows  were  to  be  con- 
veyed back  or  transferred  to  another 
show  at  half  rates,  and  men  in  charge 
of  live  stock  were  to  pay  half  tho 
ordinary  fare  on  production  of  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
show.  Having  r^ard  to  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  certificate  being 
given  by  the  secretary  of  a  show,  the 
Secretary  had  written  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Bailway  Company,  explain- 
ing that  the  responsibility  of  signing 
such  a  certificate  as  that  suggested 
must  obviously  rest  upon  the  exhibi- 
tors themselves.  The  terms  of  the 
Secretary's  letter,  as  below,  had  been 
i^yproved  by  the  Committee,  and  he 
had  been  authorised  to  acquaint  the 
railway  company  with  this  fact,  and 
to  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
decision. 

[copy.] 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

'     12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

February  18, 1893. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been 

called  to  a  new  arrangement  that, 

as  I   understand,  is  about  to  be 

made  by  the  railway  companies, 

under  which  unsold  articles  exhi- 


bited at  agricultural  shows  are  to 
be  conveyed  back  or  transferred  to 
another  show  at  half  rates,  and  men 
in  charge  of  live  stock  are  to  pay 
half  the  ordinary  fare  on  produc- 
tion of  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Shmc, 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
inform  me  ofiScially  whether  this 
is  correct,  in  order  that  I  may 
report  the  matter  formally  to  the 
Council,  in  view  of  this  Society's 
Meeting  at  Chester  next  June. 

I  venture,  at  the  same  time,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  im- 
possibility of  the  secretary  of  a 
show  certifying  that  certain  goods 
of  a  particular  exhibitor  are  unsold, 
or  that  specified  individuals  are 
travelling  with,  and  bond  Jide  in 
charge  of,  consignments  of  stock. 

For  a  very  long  period  the  forms 
which  I  enclose  herewith  have  been 
in  use  by  this  Society  with  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  rail- 
way companies.  On  forms  A  and  B 
I  certify,  as  I  am  able  to  do,  that 
an  entry  for  exhibition  at  the 
Meeting  has  been  made  by  a  par- 
ticular exhibitor ;  but  the  declara- 
tion (required  for  the  return 
journey)  that  the  articles  arc  un- 
sold has  to  be  made  by  the  exhi- 
bitor himself.  The  exhibitor  also 
has  to  certify  on  forms  0  and  D 
that  a  particular  individual  is  in 
charge  of  certain  specified  animals, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  free 
pass.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
a  matter  which  must  rest  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  exhibitors 
themselves,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  issue  certi^* 
cates  in  the  proposed  new  form 
except  in  blank,  which  would  defeat 
the  object  which  the  companies 
apparently  have  in  view. 

I  would  venture,  therefore,  to 
submit  that  it  would  be  far  better 
and  safer  to  impose  the  duty  of 
making  the  declaration  upon  the 
persons  really  responsible,  tit.  the 
exhibitors,  as  has  been  the  case  up 
to  the  present  time. 

If  desired,  the  forms  for  enabling 
men  in  charge  of  stock  to  travel  at 
half  rates  could  commence  with  a 
declaration  by  myself  (in  similar 
terms  to  forms  A  and  B)  that  an 
entry  of  live  stock  for  exhibition  at 
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the  Mcetiog  had  been  made  by  an 
exhibitor  (whoso  name  I  could  fill 
in) ;  but  beyond  this  it  appears  to 
me  impossible  for  the  secretary  of 
a  show  to  certify. 

Yours  "faithfully, 
(Signed)    Ebnest  Clabke, 
Secretary. 
The  General  Manager, 
London  and  North- Western  Railway. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  said  that  he 
should  like  to  move  that  the  Secretary, 
in  writing  again  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, be  instructed  to  request,  on 
behalf  of  that  Society,  that  the  same 
privilege  as  heretofore  be  granted  in 
allowing  men  in  charge  of  stock  to 
travel  free  to  and  from  agricultural 
shows.  He  thought  this  was  a  very 
bad  time  for  the  companies  to  have 
chosen  to  increase  the  rates  of  car- 
riage to  and  from  the  shows,  and  that, 
in  so  doing,  they  were  standing  con- 
siderably in  their  own  light.  There 
was  much  less  risk  of  injury  to  live 
stock  if  a  competent  man  were 
travelling  with  and  in  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  BowEN-JoNES  seconded  the 
motion,  and  suggested  that  at  the  same 
time  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
inquiring  whether  what  he  understood 
to  be  the  new  privilege  of  allowing 
unsold  articles  to  travel  from  one 
show  to  another  at  half  rates  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  live  stock  as  well 
as  to  implements. 

The  motion,  with  the  suggested 
rider,  was  then  adopted  nem.  can. 

Judges  Selection. 
Mr.  Feankish  reported  that  the 
invitations  to  judge  at  Chester  had, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  been  ac- 
cepted, and  the  necessary  instructions 
had  been  given  for  the  completion  of 
the  list. 

Implement. 
Mr.  Fbankish  (Chairman)  reported 
the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  competitive  trial  of  oil 
engines  take  place  in  connection  with 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894,  and 
the  Consulting  Engineers  had  been 
instructed  to  bring  up  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  regulations  for  such 
trials.  The  Secretary  had  laid  upon 
the  table  a  list  of  implements  to 
which  prizes  had  been  awarded  at 


the  Society's  Country  Meetings  {ram 
the  year  1839  (Oxford)  to  1892 
(  Warwick)  inclusive.  The  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  list  would 
be  found  very  useful  by  exhibitors 
and  others  as  a  book  of  reference,, 
and  recommended  its  publication  by 
the  Society  at  the  price  of  1«.  per  copy. 

Showyard  Works. 
Sir    Jacob   Wilson   (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  showyard  works  at 
Chester  had  been    commenced,  and 
that  the  yard  had  been  partly  enclosed 
and  the  offices   erected.    The  Com- 
mittee   had  considered  the    tenders 
for  the   supply   of  refreshments   at 
Chester,  and  recommended  the  follow- 
ing for  acceptance : 
Shed  No.  1.— Miss      Dodds      (Birmingham 
School  of  Cookery). 
„    No.  2.~Barbridge  A  Heatli,  Kidsprore. 
„    No.  8.— A.  C.  Doe,  LiyerpooU 
M    No.  4.— Milboum  «Sb  GOm  LivcrpooL 
„    No.  6. — ^£.  AUcock,  Shrewsbury. 
„    No.  6.— Bodega  Company. 
„    No.  7.— Milboarn  &  Co.,  LiverpooL 
„    No.  8.— Bourne  &  Co.,  Dudley. 

Selection. 
Earl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  having 
read  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, on  the  motion  of  Earl  Cath- 
CABT,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chables 
Whitehead,  that  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Com- 
wallis,  M.P.,  of  Linton  Park,  Maid- 
stone, be  elected  a  member  of  Council 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  De  Laune,  deceased. 

Education. 
Lord  MoBBTON  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  Gresham  University 
Commission  would  receive  evidence 
from  representatives  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  on  Friday  next 
at  noon.  As  Mr.  Dent  and  Sir  John 
Lawes,  who  were  originally  asked  to 
give  evidence,  were  unable  to  do  so, 
the  Chairman  had  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  to  give 
evidence  upon  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

Dairy. 
The  Hon.  C.  T.  Pabkbb  (Chairman) 
presented  this  report,  dealing  with 
various  details  as  to  the  dairy  at  the 
forthcoming  Chester  Meeting. 

Dato  of  next  Meeting. 
The  Council  then  adjourned  over 
the  Easter  recess  until  Wednesday, 
April  12,  at  noon. 
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CHESTER  MEEima,  JUNE   17  to  23,  1893. 


IXPLSIOEHTS. 

Self-Binding  HanreBten . 

William   Andbbson,  CB^  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  Lesney  Hoase,  Erith. 
Mason  Cookb,  The  LawDs,  near  Elj. 
Jambs    Edwabds,    Belmont,    Flax 
Boarton,  Bristol. 

Bheep-ihaaring  XaehinM. 
William  Andbbson,  C.E.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  Lesney  House,  Erith. 
Alfbbd    J.    Smith,     Bendlesham, 

Woodbridge. 

XiseeUanaoni  ImpUmenti. 
Mason  Cqokb,  The  Lawns,  near  Ely. 
Jambs    Edwabds,    Belmont,    Flax 
Boorton,  Bristol. 


Eimtert.— ^^{^MtM  1, 3,  6,  6,  ^  7. 
Gobdon  Gunabd,  Thorpe  Lnbenham, 

Market  Harboroogh. 
Jambs   Hopb,   Eastbams,   Donbar, 

N.B. 

WaakUn,--Claiiei  2, 4,  8,  9,  Jt  10. 
R.   A.  Babklet,   Palgrave   Priory, 
Diss,  Norfolk. 

LOBD      WlLLOUGHBT      DB      BBOKB, 

Kineton  House,  Warwick. 

defelaad  Bays,  Coaeh  Hotms,  and 
Harness  Herses  and  Peniei. 

CUuiei  11.14,  4'2Q4'  27. 

COL.  Bablow,  Hasketon,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

Alfbbd  E.  Pbasb,  Pinchinthorpe, 
Goisborough,  Torks. 

Haekneyt.— 67aM««  15-21. 
Jambs  Gbioos,  South  Creake,  Faken- 

ham,  Norfolk. 
AtBXANDBB  MOBTON,  Gowan  Bank, 

Darvel,  N.B. 

Ponies  and  Welsh  Mountain  Ponies. 

CUusei  22^5. 
John    Hill,     Felhampton    Court, 

Church  Stretton,  Salop. 
OWBN  J.  Williams,  Cefn,  St.  Asaph, 

B.S.O. 


Shire  and  Agrienltnral. 
Ciattes  2S-U ;  47-^9. 

Hbnbt  ^ith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell 

Butler,  near  Nottingham.     . 
C.  W.  TiNDALL,  Scawby,  Brigg. 

Clydesdales.— (7;ajf0s  85-41. 

J.     M.     Mabtin,     Auchendennan, 

BaUoch,  N.B. 
Andbbw  Kalston,  Glamis,  N.B. 

Snflblks.— t^Zostfi  42-46. 

William  BiDDBLL,The  Hall,Layen- 

ham,  Suffolk. 
Jambs  Tollbb,  Blazhall,  Wickham 

Market. 

OATTU. 
Ikorihom.— t^EfUfef  50-56. 

C.  R.  Lynn,  Church  Farm,  Strozton, 

Grantham. 
John  C.  Topfin,    Musgrave    Hall, 

Skelton,  Penrith. 

Hereford.— ^^Mf««  57-63. 

Aabon   Boobbs,  The    Bodd,   Pres- 

teign,  Badnorshire. 
A.  P.  TUBNBB,  The  Leen,  Pembridge, 

Herefordshire. 

Deron  and  BwutOL—C^asiei  64^75. 
T.  A.   Abbott,   Old  Faddockhurst, 

Worth,  Crawley. 
W.  S.  Pkbby,  Whiteraw,  Lew  Down, 

Devon. 

Welsh.— t72aMeff  76-82. 
John  Robbbts,  Well  House,  Chester. 
John  Williams,  Gwemhefiu,  Bala, 
N.  Wales. 

Bed  Polled.— tTZasiM  83-88. 
Thomas     Bbown,     Marham    Hall, 

Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 
Fbbd.  Smith,  Wairen  Hill,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

Aberdeen  Angus.— t7Za«M»  89-92. 
Bobbbt  Walkbb,  Altyre,  Forres,  N.B. 
Gbobob    Wilkbn,    Waterside    of 

Forbes,  Alford,  N.B. 
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Oalloway  and  Ayrihin. 

Classes  93-98. 

William  Graham,  Hawksdale,  Car- 
lisle. 

Andbbw  Montgomeby,  Nether  Hall, 
Castle  Douglas,  N.B. 

Urwej,— Classes  99-104. 
W.  ASHOBOFT,  Layhams  Farm,  Hayes, 

Kent. 
8.  H.  Htdb,  Eempton  Park,  Sunbniy, 

Middlesex.  , 

Guemwy.— 6S<wiM  105-109. 
Hon.  &  Bev.  A.  Baillib-Hamiltok, 

Combs,  Stowmarket. 
Chbibtophbb  Middlbton,  Marton, 

R.S.O.,  Yorkshire. 

Kerry  and  Dexter  Kerry. 
(7&iM0f  110-115. 
LuKB   CHBisTTy  Caixigeen,  Croom, 
Limerick. 

Dairy. 
Chables  Mabshall,  Broomhattgb, 

Riding-MiU-on-Tyne. 
John  Tbbadwbll,  Upper  Winchen- 
don,  Aylesbury. 

8HKEP. 

UiemiXvt,— Classes  122-125. 

David  Linton,  Low  Street  Brewery, 

Bedale,  Yorks. 
H.  H.  Stavblbt,  Southbum,  Drif- 
field, Yorks. 

Cotswold.—OowM  12d-129. 

J.  Gat  Attwateb,  Britford,  Sails- 
bury. 

J.  J.  Godwin,  Troy  Soxnerton,  Ban- 
bury. 

Lincoln.— OoMM  180-133. 
Hbnby  Goodtbab,   The  Austerby, 

Bourne,  Lines. 
Josbph    B.  Kibkham,  Biscathorpe, 

Lincoln. 

Oxford  Tioim.— Classes  134-137. 
W.  D.  LiTTLB,    Middleton   Stoney, 

Bicester,  Oxon. 
Samuel  Tbbadwbll,  Windmill  Hill, 
Winchendon,  Aylesbury. 
Shropshire.    (Rams.) 
(Masses  138—140. 
Josbph  Bbaoh,  The  Hattons,  Wol- 
verhampton. 
Matthbw     Williams,      Whiston 
Grange,       Albrighton,       Wolver- 
hampton, 


Bhropshixe.   (Bam  Lambs  and  Bwes.) 

Classes  141-142. 
Thomas  F.  Chbatub,  Dosthill,  Tam- 

worth. 
John     Habding,    Norton    House, 

Shifnal,  Salop. 

Southdown.— ^^^MMf  148-146. 
G.  M.  Sbxton,  Stone  Lodge,  Ipswich. 
R.  R.  Ybbball,  Falmer,  Lewes. 

Hampshire  'D^wtu— Classes  147-160. 
Fbanois  p.  Bbown,  Compton,  New- 
bury, Berks. 
J.     H.    Fbibnd,    Kimpton     Farm, 
Ando7er,  Hants. 

%xdtML— Classes  151-154. 
John  a.  Hbmpson,  Erwarton  Hall, 

Ipsv^ch. 
Hbnby    Spublino,  Princes  Street, 

Ipswich. 

Wenileydale.— CZwff*  155-157. 
Aabon    Ewan,    Gooda,   Westhouse, 

Kirkby-Lonsdale. 
James  Pickabd,  Thoresby,  Aysgarth 

Station,  R.S.O. 

Border  Leieester.— t^ZoM^  163-160. 
Gboboe  Bolam,  Fawdon,  Alnwick. 
William  Fobd,  Fentonbarns,  Drem. 

N.B. 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Homed. 

Classes  161-163. 

Hbnby  Mayo,   4   Temple   Terrace, 

Dorchester. 
Geobgb  R.  Pitfibld,  Bype,  Brldport. 

Kentish  or  Romney  Xarsh. 

Classes  164  ^  165. 

John     Noakb^,     Furnace     Farm, 

Lamberhurst. 
Thomas    Powbll,    East    Lenham, 
Maidstone. 

Cheviot.— d^oMM  166  ^  167. 

Thomas  Elliot,  Bhickhaugh,  Gala- 
shiels, N.B. 

William  Hindmabsh,  nderton, 
Wooperton,  R.S.O. 

Black-fftoed  Mountain. 

Classes  168  ^- 169. 

John  Clay,  Kerchesters,  Kelso,  N.B. 

James  Gbebnshiblds»  West  Town, 

Lesroahagow,  N.B. 

Lonk  and  Herdwiek, 

Classes  170-173. 
ROBBBT  Hawbll,  Lonscale,  Keswick. 
John  Ibving,  Shap  Abbey,  Shap. 
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Weldi  JU9aX»iVL—Clauei  174-177. 
David     Pbigb,     Bulwark     House, 

Brecon. 
Thomas    Robbbts,   Tan-y-fynwent, 

Aber,  near  Bangor. 

Pies. 

in^U.^Clane$  178-189. 
John  Angus,  Wbitefield,  Morpeth. 
John  Babbon,  Borrowash,  Derby. 

Berkshire  and  Blaek. 

ClaMe$  190-197. 

John   A.    Sim,    Wootton    Wawen, 

Henley-in-Arden. 
Pbteb  Stevenson,  Dingley  Grange, 
Market  Harborough. 

Tamworth.— (7Za«0e«  198-201. 

LoBD    MOBBTON,    Sarsden    House, 
Chipping  Norton. 

Jambs     B.     Randell,     Chadbury, 
Evesham. 

P01TLTBT. 
Cktuei  202-295. 

D.  Bbagg,  Southwaite  Hall,  Carlisle. 

Bdwabd    Bbown,    16,    Woodberry 
Grove,  N. 

James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Lidget 
Green,  Bradford. 

J.  W.  Ludlow,  Vauxhall  Road,  Bir- 
mingham. 

PBODirCB. 
Chefhire  Cheefle.— ^^Zom^^  296-303. 

William    Oubbidge,    Town    Hall 
Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

RiCHABD   Pbdlky,    Winter   House, 
Winterley,  Crewe. 

P.  W.  Stone,  105  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

(And    one  other  judge    to    be  ap- 
pointed.) 


Other  ChMU.— Clones  304-314. 

Geobgb  Gibbons,  Tunley  Farm, 
Bath. 

James  Watson,  Berwick,  Shrews- 
bury. 

'BjLttw.—ClasseM  315-317. 

Henbt    a.    Howman,    Kingsbury, 

Tamworth. 
J.  A.  Stbphbnson,  Greenside,  Miltou, 

Carlisle. 

Cider  tad  Perry.— C5te#w#  318-321. 

B.  Nbvillb  Gbsntillb,  Butleigh 
Court,  Glastonbuiy. 

Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.— CZa««?#  322-327. 

Fbbdbbio  Laubence,  8,  Somerfield 
Terrace,  Maidstone. 

Eiyes  and  TLonej.—Oaues  328-345. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Buckle,  Bidston  Rectory, 

Birkenhead. 
W.  B.  Cabb,  Meopham,  Kent. 
Walteb  Mabtin,  Wainfleet,  Lines. 

COXPETITIOirS. 

Butter-making. 

Hbnby    a.    Howman,    Kingsbury, 

Tamworth. 
J.  A.  Stephenson,  Greenside,  Milton, 

Carlisle. 

Horse-shoeing. 

John  D.  Babfobd,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Above 
Bar,  Southampton. 

Clement  Stephenson,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Sandy  ford  VilJa,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
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PRINCIPAL  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
DURING  THE  YEAR   1892. 

IThe  name  qf  the  Donor,  or  the  mode  of  aoquieition,  appears  in  Italie$ 
after  the  title  of  each  norh^ 

ACLAND,  Sir  Tho8.  D.,  An  Introdaction  to  tbe  Chemistry  of  Fanning,  specially 
prepared  for  Practical  Fanners.    2nd  edition.    8to.    London,  1892. 

'FMithert 
Babbal,  J.  A.,  Dictionnaire  d*Agricaltare.    Fasc.  26.    8vo.    Paris,  1892. 

Purchased 
Blacker,  W.,  An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  to  be  made  in  the  Cultivation  of 

Small  Farms.    8vo.    Dublin,  1834    Walter  Qilhey 

The  Management  of  Landed  Property  in  Ireland.    8vo.    Dublin,  18.34 

WaUer  GUhey 

Clabkb,  a.  Dudley,  Modem  Farm  Buildings.    8vo.    Winchester  ,,.,,,AHtht}r 

Complete  Farmer ;  or,  a  Dictionaiy  of  fiusbtmdry,  &c.  2nd  edition.  4to.  London, 

1769 Walter  Gilbey 

Dakobabd,  p.  a.,  Les  Maladies  du  Fommier  et  du  Poirier.  8vo.  Paris, 
1892 Purchased 

Daubeny,  Dr.  Chas.,  Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture ;  delivered  at  Oxford,  on 
July  22,  November  26,  1840 ;  and  January  26,  1841.  8vo.  Oxford, 
1841 Walter  Oilbey 

Davis,  H.,  Farming  Essays.    8vo.    London,  1 848  Walter  Oilb^ 

-■^  Practical  Essay  for  the  Improvement  of  Farming.    8vo.    London,  1860. 

Walter  QiUfey 

Deb6rain,  P.  P.,  Annales  Agronomiques.    Tome  XVIII.    8vo.    Paris,  1892. 

Govt,  of  France 

Traits  de  Chimie  Agrioole.    8vo.    Paris,  1892 Author 

Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm.  6th  edition.  By  Aubrey  John  Spencer.  8vo. 
London,  1892 Purchased 

Mock-Books: — 

Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Flock-Book.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Dorchester,  1892  ...Society 
Hampshire  Down  Flock-Book.     Vols.  I-IIL     8vo.     Salisbury,  1890-92 

Society 

Oxford  Down  Flock-Book.    Vol.  IV.    8vo.    London,  1892    Society 

Suffolk  Sheep  Flock-Book.     Vol.    VI.     8vo.      Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1892. 

SiMfiety 
Wensleydale   Longwools.    Pure    Select.    Vol.    III.     8vo.    Hawes,    1892. 

Society 
Wensleydale  Long  Wool  Sheep  Flock-Book.    Vol.  III.    8vo.    Bedale,  1892. 

Society 

FOUBNIBB,  v.,  Les  Travaux  des  Champs.    2^me  Edition.    8vo.    Paris,  1892. 

Publishers 

Fresenius,  Dr.  C,  Zeitschrift  fOr  analytische  Chemie.    Jahrgang  31.    8vo. 

Wiesbaden,  1892  Purchased 

Gabnibb,  Russell  M.,  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest.  8vo.  Lcmdon, 
1892 PuhUsher 
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Principal  Additions  to  the  Library  dwring  the  Year  1892.    xlv: 

GoabaDX,  A.,  and  Ptof.  G.  Barrier,  The  Exterior  of  the  Horse.  2nd  edition. 
TransUted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Simon  J.  J.  Haiger.  8vo.  Philadelphia 
and  London,  1892 PMUk9rs 

Grandean,  L.,  Annales  de  la  Science  Aii^ronomiqae  Franfaise  et  Etrang^re. 
Tome  I.    Fasc.  2.    Sto.    Paris,  1892 Author 

Herd-Books  : — 

British  Berkshire  Herd-Book.  Vol.  VIII.  8vo.  Salisbury,  1892  .„8ooiety 
Goates*s  Herd-Book.    New  Series.    Vol.  XXXYIII.    Svo.    London,  1892. 

Soeiety 

Davy's  Devon  Herd-Book.    Vol.  XV.    8vo.    Exeter,  1892 Society 

English  Gnemsey  Cattle  Society *s  Herd-Book.    Vols.  L-VIII.   8vo.  London, 

1885-91 Society 

English  Herd- Book  of  Jersey  Cattle.    Vol.  VI.    8vo.    London    Society 

Galloway  Herd-Book.    Vol.  XIL    8vo.    Dumfries,  1892 Society 

Herd-Book  of  Hereford  Cattle.  Vol.  XXIII.  8vo.  Hereford,  \^'Q2,., Society 
North  Wales  Black  Cattle  Herd-Book.  VoLIV.  8vo.  Bangor,  1892... 6^>fy 
Polled  Herd-Book,  Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle.    Vol.  XVI.    8vo.    Banflf,  N.B., 

1892  Society 

South  Devon  Herd-Book.    Vol.  IL    8vo.    Exeter,  1892 Society 

Sussex  Herd-Book.    Vol.  VII.    8vo.    London,  1892 Society 

Hnidekoper,  Dr.  R.  S.,  Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  being  a  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep.  Hog,  and  Dog,  and 
on  the  various  other  Means  of  determining  the  Age  of  these  Animals. 
8^0.    Philadelphia  and  London,  1891 ; Publisher$ 

JoHSSON,  C.  W.,  On  Increasing  the  Demand  for  Agricultural  Labour.    8vo. 

London,  1841 WaUer  Oilbey 

On  Increasing  the  Depth  of  Soils.    8vo.    London,  1 840 WaUer  Gilh^ 

EaIi]C*s  Visit  to  England,  1748.  Translated  by  Joseph  Lucas.  8vo.  London, 
1892 ParchMcd 

Lance,  E.  J.,  The  Food  of  Plants,  and  Drill  Husbandry  of  Turnips.    8vo. 

London,  1842 Wdtter  Gilbey 

Lawes,  Sir  John  B.,  Memoranda  of  Origin,  Plan,  and  Results  of  Field  and 

other  Experiments  at  Rothamsted,  Herts.  4to.  London*  1^22... Aiitfior 
Lawrence,  John,  The  History  and  Delineation  of  the  Horse,  in  all  his  Varieties. 

4to.     London,  1809 Purckated 

Mabchet,  Dr.  G.,  Das  Reoht  des  Landwirthes.    2  vols.    8vo.    Wien,^1890. 

Author 

Mentcel*8  Schafzucht.    3rd  and  rev.  ed.    4to.    Berlin,  1892 PiibUshcr 

Miller,  P.,  The  Gardener's  Dictionary,  &c,    3rd  edition,  foL    London,  1787. 

Walter  Qilhey 
Monostori,  C,  Die  Schweine  Ungams  und  ihre  Zachtung,  Mftstung  und 

Verwertung.    8vo.    Berlin,  1891 PubUeher 

Munro,  J.  M.  H.,  Soils  and  Manures.    8vo.    London,  1892 PubUshen 

Naibmith,  John,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Clydes- 
dale.   8vo.    Glai^ow,  1798 Walter  Gilbey 

Neumann,  Prof.  L.  G.,  A  Treatise  on  the  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of 
the  Domesticated  Animals.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Geo. 
Fleming.    8vo.    London,  1892 Dr.  Fleming 

Obmsbod,  Miss  E.  A.,  A  Text- Book  of  Agricultural  Entomology.    2nd  ed. 

8vo.    London,  1892. * Author 

Fifteenth  Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects,  with  Methods  of 

Prevention  and  Remedy;    8vo«    London,  1892 ,„AiUkor 
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zlvi  Principal  AddUians  to  ths  Librcury  during  {hs  Year  1892, 

ParUamenlary  Papers  : — 

Adulteration  of  Artificial  Kannres  and  Fertilisers,  and  Feeding  StnfEs  used 
in  Agriculture,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices,  Report 

on  the.    Fol.    London,  1892 Boa/rd  of  Agrie, 

Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  for  1891.    8vo.    London, 

1892  Board  of  Agrie. 

Agricultural  Hetums  of  Great  Britain,  &c,  for  1892.    8vo.    London,  1892. 

Board  qf  Agrie, 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1891.    Fol.    Dublin,  1892. 

Begigtrar- General  for  Ireland 
Army  Veterinary  Department,  Annual  Statistical  and  General  Report  of  the, 

for  1892.    Fol.   London,  1892 Dept. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.    Vols.  XII.,  XIIL    8vo.    London,  1892. 

Board  of  Trade 

.  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 

United  Kingdom  in  each  Year  from  1877  to  1891.    8vo.    London, 

1892    Board  of  Trade 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign  Countries  in  each 

Year  from  1880  to  1889-90.    8vo.    London,  1892 Board  of  Trade 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Accounts  for  1892.    8vo.    London,  1892. 

Board  tf  Trade 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Posses* 
sions  for  1891,  Annual  Statement  of.    FoL    London,  1892. 

Board  qf  Trade 
Powis,  Third  Earl  of,  Speeches,  Articles,  &c.    8vo.    London,  1892 ,Exor$, 

RiORABDB,  Weitlej,  Agricultural  Distress.    8vo.    London,  1893 Author 

Riley,  C.  V.,  Insect  Life.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  Washington.  1892...  «7jS.  Sec,  Agric. 

Bitzema,  Bos,  Dr.  J.  Tierische  Sch&dlinge  und  Nutzlinge  far  Ackerbau, 
Viehzucht,  Wald-  und  Gartenbau ;  Lebensformen,  Torkommen,  Einfluss 
und  die'  Massregeln  zuf  Vertilgung  und  Schntz.'    8'vo.'  Berllt,  1891. 

Publishers 

Rohde's  Schweinezucht.    4th  and  rev.  ed.    4to.    Berlin   Publisher 

Semlbb,    it.,    Die   tropische   Agriknltor.    Band    IV.     Iste    Halfte.     8vo. 

Wismar,  1892 Purchased 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  The  Code  of  Agriculture.    2nd  ed.    8vo.    London,  1819. 

Purchased 
Smith,    Veterinary-Captain,   A    Manual    of    Veterinary    Physiology.     8vo. 

London,  1892 Publishers 

Stebler,  Dr.  F.  G.  and  Dr.  C.  Schroter,  The  Best  Forage  Plants  fully  described 
and  figured.    Translated  by  A.  N.  McAlpine.    4ta    London,  1889. 

Pttrehased 

Stud-Books: — 

Cleveland  Bay  Stud-Book.    Vol.  VIIL    8vo.    York,  1892 Societg 

Clydesdale  Stud-Book.    Vol.  XIV.    8vo.    Glasgow,  1892 .Soeietg 

Clydesdale  Stud-Book.    (Select  Clydesdale  Horse   Society  of   Scotland) 

Vols.  I.-in.    8vo.    Glasgow.  1884-88  ....*... Society 

Hackney  Stud-Book.    Stallions  and  Mares.    Vol.  IX.    8vo.    Norwich,  1892. 

Society 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society.    Vol.  IV.    Record  of  Prize  Mares,  &c.   8vo. 

London,  1892   , Society- 

Shetland  Pony  Stud- Book.    Vol.  I.    8vo.   Aberdeen,  1891 Society 

Shlre-Hojse  Stud-Book.    Vol.  XIIL    8vo.    London,  1892. Society 

Suffolk  Stud-Book.    Vol.  VIL    8vo.    Diss.  1892 Society 

Yorkshire  Coach-horse  Stud-Book  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Vol.  IVi  8vo. 

York,  1892 ;. Sdciety 
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JPrincipai  Additiotis  to  the  LSbrcury  dmring  the  Year  1892.  xlvii 

TUKJB,  John,  Geneial  View  of  the  Agricultnre  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
■hire.    8yo.    London,  1800 Walter  Gilb&y 

yBTBBiKAKiAN.    Vol.  LXV.-   8^.    IxmdoD,  1892  ....•«.... Editor 

Veterinary  Journal.    Vols.  XXXIV.,  XXXV.    8vo.    London,  1892 Editor 

Veterinary  Record  for  1892.    4to.    London,  1892    Editor 

WABIN6T0N,  R.,  F.R.S.,  Six  Lectares  on  the  Investigations  at  Rothamsted  Ex- 
perimental Station  delivered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lawes  Agri- 
cultural Trust,  before  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Ck>llege8 
and  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington,  1891.  8vo.  Washington, 
1892  Author 

Werner,  Dr.  H.,  Die  Rinderzucht,  Korperbau,  Sohlage,  Ziichtong,  Haltung  and 
Nutzung  des  Rindes.    8vo.    Berlin,  1892 Puhlishor 

Wrightson,  J.,  live  Stock.    4to.    London,  1892 PubUsker 

TouNO,  Arthur,  Tour  in  Ireland  (1776-1779).  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  A.  W.  Hatton.    2  vols.    8vo.    London,  1892... Pwrohaied 

ZuKE,  A.  J.,  Traits  G6n6ral  d' Analyse  des  Beurres.  2  vols.   8vo.   Paris,  1892. 

Purohaied 

Tremsaetions  of  Societies^  d:c. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  Journal.    4th  Series.'    Vol.  II.    8vo. 

London,  1892  ; Society 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Vols.  XIL,  XIII.  8vo.  London,  1B92  Board  of  Tr, 
British  Daily  Farmers*  Association  Journal.    VoLVIL    8vo.    London,  1892. 

Jsaociation 
Deutsche     Landwirtsohafts-Oesellsohaft.     Jahrbucfa.     Band    VII.    8vo. 

Berlin,  1892 Society 

Geological  Society.    Quarterly  Journal.    Vol.  XL VIII.    8vo.    London,  1892. 

Society 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.    6th  Series.     Vol.  IV. 

8vo.    Edinburgh,  1892  Society 

Imperial  Institute  Year  Book.    L    8vo.    London,  1892 Inetitute 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  Proceedings.    Vols.  CIX.,  CX. 

8vo.    London,  1892 Inetitvtum 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Proceedings,  1892.    8vo.    London, 

1892  IfUtitution 

K.  K.  Landwirtscbafts-Gesellschaft.    Jahrbuch,  1891.    8vo.    Wien,  1892. 

Society 

LandwirtBchaftliche  Jahrbacher.    Band  XXI.    8va    Berlin,  1892 Govt, 

Linnean  Society,  Journal  of  Botany.    Vol.  XXIX.    8vo.    London,  1892-93. 


Minist^ie  de  TAgriculture.    Bulletin  for  1892 Govt,  qf  Franco 

Mlnist^re  de  TAgriculture.    Bulletin  for  1892.    Royal  8vo.    Bruxelles,  1892 

Govt,  qf  Belgium 

Royal  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  L.    8vo.    London,  1892 Society 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Quarterly  Record  of,  for  1891-92.    8vo.    London, 

1891-92 Society 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew.    Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  for  1892.    8vo. 

London,  1892 Director 

Royal  Geographical  Society.   Proceedings.   VoL  XTV.   8vo,   London,  1892. 

Society 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society.    Journal    Vol.  XIV.    8vo.    London,  1892. 

Society 
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zlviii  Prindpal  Addttions  to  the  Libra/ry  during  the  Tea/r  1892. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Prooeedings.  Vol.  XIY.  8vo.  London, 
1892    Instituti^m 

Bojal  Meteorological  Society.  Quarterly  Journal.  Vol.  XVIII.  8vo. 
London,  1892   Society 

Boyal  Meteorological  Record.    Vol.  XL    Noe.  41,  42.    8yo.    London,  1891. 


Royal  Statistical  Society.  JonmaL  Vol.  LV.  8yo.  London,  1892.  Society 
Royal  United  Service  Institution.  Journal.    Vol.  XXXVI.    8vo.    London, 

1892 Ifittitvtion 

Soci^tddesAgriculteursde  France.  Bulletin.  Tome  XXV.  8yo.  Paris,  1892. 

Society 
Soci4t^  Centrale  d*Agriculture  de  Belgique.    JoumaL  Tome  XXXIX.    8vo. 

Bruzelles,  1892    Society 

Sooi6t6  Nationale  d'Agriculture  de  France.    M^moires.    Tome  GXXXIV. 

Bulletin.    Tome  LII.    8vo.    Paris,  1892   Society 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.     Vol.  XLIX.    8vo.    London,  1892 Society 

Surveyors*  Institution.    Transactions.    Vol.    XXV.     8vo.     London,  1892. 

Institvtion 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Annual  Reports.  Vols.  I.-VII.  8vo.  'Wash- 
ington, 1885-91 Secretary  of  Jgricuttvre 

Diseases  of  Cattle  and  on  Cattle  Feeding,  Special  Report  on.    8vo. 

Washington,  1892 Secretary  <f  Agricvltvre 

-—  Sheep  Industry  of  the  United  States,  Special  Report  on  the  History 
and  Present  Condition  of  the.    8vo.    Washington,  1892  Secret&ry  of 

AgricuUnre 

CommiFsionerof  AgricuUnre,  Reports  of  the, for  1864, 1867, 1873, 1886, 1889, 
1 89 1.    8vo.    Washington ,  1 865-92 Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  numeroHS  Government  Departments,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  Boards  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
kindred  institutions,  for  copies  of  their  Annual  Reports,  Journals,  Ttoceed" 
ings.  Transactions,  Bulletins,  and  other  documents  received  regularly  for  the 
lAbrary,  in  exchange  for  copies  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  to  the  Editors  of 
many  agricultural  and  general  papers  for  the  current  numbers  of  their  puln 
lications,  tchich  have  been  placed  in  the  Beading  Boom  for  reference. 
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IVOOBPOBATBD  BT  BOYAL  ChABTXB,  SGtH  MaBOH,   1840. 


PATRON: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. — 1.  ilnmeal.— The  subsoription  of  a  Governor  is  £6, 
and  that  of  a  Member  £1^  dne  in  advance  on  the  Ist  of  January  of 
each  year,  and  becoming  in  arrear  if  unpaid  by  the  let  of  June. 

2.  For  Life. — Governors  may  compound  for  their  subscriptions  for 
future  years  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  £60,  and  Members  by  paying 
£15*  After  payment  of  ten  or  more  annual  subscriptions,  a  Member 
may  compound  for  future  subscriptions,  including  that  of  the  current 
year,  by  a  single  payment  of  :01O ;  and  after  payment  of  twenty  or  more 
annual  subscriptions,  by  a  single  payment  of  £6 ;  or  £25  in  the  case  of 
Governors. 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS.— Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Booiety  must  be  proposed  by  a  Member,  who  must  specify  in  writing 
the  fall  name,  occupation,  and  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  candidate. 
Forms  of  proposal  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary ; 
or  the  Form  of  Application  on  page  vii  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  Secretary  will  inform  new  Members  of  their  election  by  letter. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

Chemiedli  page  ii.  I        Veterinaryt  pages  iv  and  v. 

Botanieal^  page  iii.  |       Zoological,  page  v. 

General  PrivHeges,  page  vi. 

The  Soeiety  at  present  consists  of  over  11,000  Members. 

All  communications  as  to  Membership  or  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Society  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

EBNBST  OLABKE, 
13,  Hamovbb  BguAM,  W.  Secretary. 

JufU  1898. 

Tfli«gtftplii0  AddioM :  *'Fbactic£,  Lonuok." 
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(  ii  ) 

{Applicable  oidy  to  the  ease  of  Periont  who  are  not  eommereiaUy  en§agediti  the 
m%nufaffture  or  tale  of  any  tubttanoe  tent  for  Analytii.) 

Tmk  OoTincil  have  fixed  the  following  ntes  of  Oharges  for  Chemical  Analysli  to  Members  of 
the  Society. 

These  priyilegee  are  applioable  only  when  the  Analvees  are  for  bond-JIde  agrlonltnral  par- 
poses,  and  are  required  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  their  own  use  and  guidance  in  respect  of 
tarms  or  land  in  their  own  occupation  and  within  the  United  Eingdom. 

The  analyses  are  given  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  required  for  the  individual  and 
sole  benefit  of  the  Member  applying  for  them,  and  must  not  be  used  for  other  persons,  or  for 
commercial  purposes. 

^     Land  or  estate  agents,  bafliffs,  and  others,  when  forwarding  samples,  are  required  to  state 
the  names  of  those  members  on  whose  behalf  they  apply. 

Members  of  the  Society  also  have  the  privilege  of  sending  samples  for  analyBis  on  behalf  of 
any  farming  company  of  which  they  may  be  directors  or  managers,  provided  that  the  substances 
80  sent  shall  be  for  use  on  the  farm  of  the  company,  and  not  for  sale  to  other  persons. 

Members  are  also  allowed  to  send  for  analysis  under  these  privileges  any  manures  or  feed- 
ing-stuffs to  be  used  by  their  outgoing  tenants,  or  which  are  to  be  given  free  of  oost  to  their 
occupying  tenants. 

The  anal  vses  and  reports  may  not  be  oommonlcated  to  either  vendor  or  manufacturer,  except 
in  cases  of  dispute. 

Members  are  requested,  when  applying  for  an  analyiis,  to  quote  the  number  in  the  subjoined 
schedule  under  which  they  wish  it  to  be  made. 

No. 

1  .>-An  opinion  of  the  purity  of  bon^-dust  or  oil-oake  (each  sample)       •      •      .  ^     .    S«.  M. 
8.— An  analysis  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  together  with 

an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged S«. 

3.— An  analysis  of  guano,  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand, 
phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts  and  ammonlA)  together  with  an  opinion  as  to 

whether  it  be  worth  the  price  cluurged lOi. 

4.--An  analysis  of  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phosphates  only,  to- 
gether with  an  opinion  bs  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged      ...  it. 
•.—An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  bones,  Ac,  showing  the  proportions 
of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  ammonia,  together  with  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  tne  price 

charged lOi. 

6.— An  analysis  of  bone-dust,  or  any  other  ordinary  artificial  manure,  together  with 

opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged lOi. 

7.— An  analysis  of  compound  artificial  manures,  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used 

for  manure,  dec. from  10«.  to  £1 

8.— An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  lime 7t.9d, 

9.— An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  .       .       .        10«. 
10.— An  analysis  of  limestone  or  marls,  showing  the  proportion  of  carbonate,  phosphate, 

andsnlphateof  lime  and  magnesia,  with  sand  and  day lOi. 

II.— Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  day,  sand,  organic  matter, 

and  carbonate  of  lime lOi. 

lS.-<3ompleto  analysis  of  a  soil *    .       ,         £1 

18.— An  analysis  of  oU-cake  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding  purposes^  showing  the 
proportion  of  moisture,  oil,  mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre, 
as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  In  the  aggregate ;  and  an  opinion  of  its 

feeding  and  fattening  or  mllk-produclng  properues lOi. 

14.— Analysis  of  any  vegetable  product lOi. 

1 6.— Determination  of  the  **  hardness  **  of  a  sample  of  water  before  and  after  boiling     .         <<• 
16.— Analysis  of  water  of  land-dndnage,  and  of  water  used  for  Irrigation        ...         £1 

17.— Analysis  of  water  used  for  domesUo  purposes £1  lOt. 

18.— An  analysis  of  milk  (to  assist  Members  in  the  management  of  their  Dairies  and 
Herds,  UmdJIde  for  their  own  information  and  not  for  trade  purposes,  nor  for  use 

in  connection  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts) i«. 

19.— Personal  consultation  with  the  Oonsulting  Ohemist.  (To  prevent  disappointment 
it  is  suggested  that  Members  desiring  to  hold  a  consultation  with  th^  Oonsulting 

Ohemist  should  write  to  make  an  appointment) i«. 

80.— Consultation  by  letter       .  .....  ...  it, 

21.— Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters 10<. 

Letters  and  samples  (postage  and  carriage  prepaid)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Oonsnltifcg 
Ohemist,  Dr.  J.  AuouBTcra  Yoblgkkb,  IS,  Etanover  Square,  London,  W.  The  fees  for  analvsis 
must  be  sent  to  the  Consulting  Chemist  at  the  time  of  applloation.  Oheques  and  Foetal  Ocdert 
should  be  crossed  "  London  and  Westminster  Bank.** 

A  pampUet  oontaining  a  Ouide  to  the  Furcliase  of  Feeding-itnffii  and 
Manures,  a&d  Instractioiis  for  selecting  and  sending  Samples  for  Analysis, 
will  be  sent  to  any  Member  on  application  to  the  Consulting  Chemist  or  the 
Secretary. 
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(     iii     ) 

^  fl^embetitf^  S^otanual  ^titiXtgit^* 

The  Council  baTe  fixed  the  following  rates  of  charge  for  the  examination,  by 
the  Society's  Consulting  Botanist,  of  Plants  and  Seeds^  for  the  band  fide  and  indi- 
vidual information  and  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Society  (not  being  seedsmen). 
The  charge  for  examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  appUcation,  and 
the  carriage  of  aU  parcels  must  be  prepaid. 

1. — A  report  on  the  purity,  amount,  and  nature  of  foreign  materials, 

the  perfectness  and  germinating  power  of  a  sample  of  seed  1$, 

2. — Determination  of  the  species  of  any  weed  or  other  plant,  or  of  any 
epiphyte  or  vegetable  parasite,  with  a  report  on  its  habits,  and 
the  means  for  its  extermination  or  prevention      .        .        .        .       1«. 
3. — Report  on  any  disease  affecting  farm  crops   .  1«. 

4.— Determination  of  the  species  of  a  collection  of  natural  grasses  found 

in  any  district,  with  a  report  on  their  habits  and  pasture  value  .       5«. 

y,B, — The  (hnttUHng  BotanUft  ReportM  an  Seeds  are  furnished  to  enable 

Members,— purchasers  if  seeds  and  earn  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 

pturposeSy — to  test  the  value  of  what  they  buy^  and  are  not  to  be  used  vr  made 

available  for  advertisiftg  or  trade  purposes. 

PURCHASE   OF  SBBD8. 

The  purchaser  should  obtain  from  the  vendor,  by  invoice  or  otherwise,  a 
proper  designation  of  the  seed  he  buys,  with  a  guarantee  that  it  contains  not 
more  than  a  specified  amount  of  other  seeds,  and  is  free  from  ergot,  or,  in  the 
case  of  clovers,  &om  dodder,  and  of  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  mil  germinate. 

The  germination  of  cereals,  green  crops,  clovers,  and  timothy  grass  should 
be  not  1ms  than  90  per  cent. ;  of  foxtail,  not  less  than  60  per  cent. ;  of  other 
glasses,  not  less  than  70  per  cent. 

The  Council  strongly  recommend  that  the  purchase  of  prepared  mixtures 
should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  different  seeds  to  be  sown  should  be  purchased 
separately. 

INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES. 
I.  Sbibds. 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
seoore  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  In  the  case  of  grass-seeds,  the  sample  should 
be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sack  or  bag,  and  in  all  cases  from  the  bulk 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  and  not  from  the  purchased  sample.  When  bought 
by  sample  the  whole  or  part  of  that  sample  should  be  sent. 

When  it  is.  considered  necessary  to  secure  legal  evidence,  the  sample  should 
be  taken  from  the  bulk  and  placed  in  a  sealed  bag  in  the  presence  of  a  reliable 
witness  who  is  acquainted  with  the  identity  of  the  bulk,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  purchased  sample  and  bulk  be  not  tampered  with  after  delivery, 
or  mixed  or  come  in  contact  with  any  other  sample  or  stock. 

One  oonoe  of  grass  and  other  small  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  two  ounces 
of  cereals  or  laiger  seeds.  The  exact  name  under  which  each  sample  has  been 
bought  should  be  sent  with  it. 

fhrasS'Seeds  should  be  sent  at  least  FOUR  wbbkb,  and  elover-seeds  two 
WKBKB  before  they  are  required^  and  they  should  not  be  sonm  until  the  report 
has  been  received, 

n.  Plants. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken  up,  and 
the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  flower  or 
fruit.    They  slu)uld  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm  paper  parcel. 

Spedmens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.    They  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  or  packed  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

AU  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  tlie 
inquiry. 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  seeds  or  plants  for  examination  (carriage  or 
postage  prepaid)  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Cabbxtthsbb,  F.R.S.,  44  Central 
Hill,  Norwood,  Loodoix,  8.B. 
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I.—Admission  of  Sick  ob  Dissasbd  Animals  to  ths  Botal 
vxtbbinabt  collbgib. 

1.  Memben  of  the  Society  have  all  the  priTileges  of  subflcriben  to  the  Soyal  Yefce- 
rinary  Goll^re,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  so  far  as  the  admiadon  for  treatment  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine  is  concerned,  without  being  called  opon  to  pay  the  annual  sabscrip- 
tion  to  the  College  of  two  gnineas.  The  charges  maae  by  the  College  for  keep  and 
treatment  are  as  follows :— 4^ttle,  lOt.  6<f.,  and  Sheep  and  Pigs,  8t.  M.  per  week  for  each 
animal. 

2.  The  ftill  privileges  of  subscribers,  including  the  examination  of  horses,  and  the 
admission  of  horses  and  dogs  into  the  College  Infirmair  for  surgical  or  medical  treat- 
ment, on  payment  of  the  cost  of  keep,  will  be  accorded  to  Membere  of  the  Sodetj*  on 
payment  of  a  subscription  to  the  College  of  one  guinea  instead  of  two  guineas  per  annum . 

II.—Fbbs  FOB  Consultations,  Analtsbb^  and  Ezaminationb  at  thb 
Botal  Vetbbinabt  Collbob. 

The  following  fees  are  payable  b^  Members  of  the  Society  for  services  peifbrmed  at 
the  Boyal  Veterinary  College  on  their  behalf  in  cases  where  a  visit  to  (he  locality  is 
not  involved : — 

£   «.    d. 
Personal  consultation  with  a  Veterinary  Proftssor   .  .    0  10    6 

Consultation  by  letter        .        .        .       .        .  .        .       .    0  10    6 

Post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal,  and  report  thereon  .110 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  metallic  poison       .       .        .10    0 
Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  complete,  for  metals  and  alkaloids    8    0    0 

III.— Inybstigation  of  Outbbbaks  of  Disbasb  among  Fabm  Stock. 

1.  In  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  among  Cattle,  Shesp,  or  Swine  occurring 
on  the  farm  of  any  Member  of  the  Society,  application  should  at  once  be  made  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Koval  Veterinary  College,  Great  College  Street,  London,  N.W. 

2.  The  Principal  will  then  instruct  an  officer  of  the  College,  or  one  of  the  Society's 
Provincial  Vetennary  Surgeons,  to  inquire  into  the  outbre&  and  to  report  to  him. 
He  will  also  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  Inspector,  whose  pro- 
fessional fee  will  in  no  case  exceed  two  guineas  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of 
travelling  and  maintenance. 

8.  When  it  appears  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  selected  that  the  outbreak  was  of 
an  important  character,  or  of  general  interest,  the  cost  of  the  investigation  will  be  de- 
frayea  by  the  Boval  Veterinary  College. 

4.  An  annual  grant  is  made  by  the  Society  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  CoU^ 
in  aid  of  the  further  development  of  Cattle  Pathology.  In  order  to  assist  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College  in  making  the  neoessanr  investigations.  Members  of  the  Society  are 
particularly  requested  to  send  to  the  College  any  diseased  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  or 
swine)  which  they  would  otherwise  destroy  as  useless,  and  also  any  specimens  of  dis- 
eased parts  of  an  unusual  character.  In  the  event  of  living  animsls  being  sent,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  telegraph  to  the  College  at  Camden  Town  the  time  of  iheu  arrival 
at  a  London  station,  so  that  a  van  may  be  sent  to  meet  them.  The  expense  of  transit 
will  be  defrayed  by  tbr  Boyal  V^eteiinary  College. 

1  \r.— Pbovincial  Vbtbbinabt  Subgbons. 

Membert  of  the  Society  who  may  require  veterinarv  assistance  or  advice  in  any 
case  d  disease  are  recommended  to  apply  to  the  nearest  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeon 
in  the  district,  as  given  in  the  subjoined  list ;  but  in  such  cases  the  Member  most 
arrange  with  flie  veterinary  Surgeon  as  to  payment  of  fees. 

(Xnisuy.  Pravtndal  V^teHmr^  Smrgmiu 


Anglesey 
Bedford  . 
Berks  . 
Breoo9  . 
Puok^     . 


Owen  ThonuuLTyoooh, 

Henry  Crofts,  Harper  E 

Henry  Allnntb,  Thames  Street,  Windsor, 
John  Frioe,  Breoon. 
O.  A.  Lq»per,  Ajleshory. 
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CMfiwy*  «iHwpMip#  r(w#rpMi^y oMf^^fpn* 

OamteUgt O.  A,  BMihmm,  Downing  Bfentl,  ORmlnrldffs. 

Oyrdlgu  .       .  J.  Dhwmb  Boberte,  ▲beryiilwltt. 

GMnBMrtlien Ltwla  P»  BawL  >  T<ummM  Street,  OmmuMrtheB. 

OttBtffOB     ......  T.  Booth,  ]fiAet8fen«t,AlMrg«le. 

ObMttt W.Lewb,lBoa«h8tn«t,HMitwichBoMl,Orewt. 

Ooravnll Thoi.  OlToi;  Tnno. 

dBBbariand John  Bell,  I<QBaddo8tn0t,Ovlido. 

Denfeigh T.  Booth.  Markal  Stnet,  ▲baigde. 

Derlv W.Aatton,D«nroat8tnet,Derlv. 

Devon W.  Fenhale.  Benurtaple. 

Dentl 0.  Hediforth  GktUedge,  Sherborne. 

Dnrhem John  B.  Feele,  8 17ew  Mt«L  DnrhMD. 

Bh» JuneiVurlor,yengewellBjUl,  Wix,]Canningtree. 

flint BobertBoberte,  10  Bridge  Btieet,WrezhMn. 

Otamorgen Oherlei  Molr,  OudiiZ.  [Olienoeiter. 

aioooester ProfOwor  W.  T.  WUion,  Beyel  Agrioaltiixnl  Oollege, 

Ebnti    .......  J.  B.  Berford,  ST  AboTO  Bu,  Sonthampton. 

Henlord W.  Good,  mIoiI  Street,  Lndlo«. 

Borte W.  Wlleon,  Berkhampeteed. 

Hnnte    ...  .       •       •  Junee  Smith,  Huntingdon. 

Kent W.A.Bdgnr^Wertfl^Hoaae,Dertford. 


JoMph  H.  Oertcr,  Bomler. 

John  WIgglni,  lurket  Herbozongh. 

Liaooln  (Sooth) Otptein  B.  HTBaaMll,  amnthnm. 

UnoolnHild) OherlM  Hartley,  4t  Frlen  Lone,  LI 

LInooln  (Hotth) J.  B.  OreewellJIeroer  Bow,  Loath. 

Merioneth  Bran  Wynne  williama,  1  Qaeen's  B 


.  i  Wynne  Williama,  1  Qaeen*8  Bow,  Dolgelly. 

ICetropoUaandMiddleaes    .       .       .  William  Hnnting,  1»7  iPnlham  Boad,  &W. 

Monmouth D.  M.  Btorrar,  OaeOe  Street,  AbergaTenny. 

Montgomery Jamee  MH3sTin,  Montgomery. 

Hoifuk  .......  Frederiidc  Low,  Norwidh. 

Hoatthanmton T.  J.  Merxlok,  OaetUlan  Street^  Northampton. 

Northnmberland  .....  O.  Stepheneon,  Sandytard  Villa.  KewoaetieHm-Tyne. 

Hotta Frank  H.  0lbUn^>Albert8q./l)erl7  Road,  Notttaghan. 

Oxford  (North) Ohae.  N.  Page,  Banbory. 

(>xtard(Bonth) J.  P.  a  Walker,  Oxford. 

POmfarake David  Brana,  HaTerfordweat. 

Bntland B.  Freer,  Uppingham. 

W.  B.  Iitt»  SlurawBbitfy, 


(Hotth) T.D.BnMid,  Broad  Street,  Bath. 

(South) BobertCHbba,  Taunton. 

Stailord Hany  OlTer,  Treeooot  Tamworth. 

Suffolk J.Wonley,IpBwldh. 

Surrey  ' J.  L.  Lupton.  Bidm 

Snaeex(Bait) B.  A.  Sto^cTLewea. 

SuaaexrWeet) L  H.  Callow,  Hoiaham. 

Warwiok Thomas  Horton,  M  Jury  Street,  Warwick. 

Weatmoreland Frank  W.  Ckunett,  Grown  Hotel,  Windermere. 

WatB     • H.  Hoaiey,  DoTlaeo. 

Worcester H.  B.  PexTins,  Upper  Bntta,  Worcester. 

Tork  (Bast  Biding)      ....  James  Jebson,  Yapham  arange,  Pookllngtoa. 

Tock  (North  Biding)  ....  W.  Ba^er,  Mlddlesfarongh. 

York  rWest  Biding)    ....  Joseph  S.  Garter,  S8  Great  Horton  Road,  Bradford. 

ToA  (West  Biding)     ....  A.  W.  Mason,  AlUon  Street,  Leeds. 


98em&ecitf'  Zoolo0tcal  pnMikeg^* 

The  Ccmnoil  have  fixed  the  chavge  of  U,  for  information  respecting  any 
animal  (qnadmped,  bird,  insect,  wonn,  Sec)  which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life, 
affects  the  farm,  or  mral  economy  generally,  with  snggestions  as  to  methods  of 
prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any  such  animal  which  may  be  injnrions. 

In  inquiries  oonceming  injuries,  specimens  of  the  injury  done  should 
accompany  the  animal  supposed  to  cause  it. 

All  specimens  should  he  sent  in  tin  or  wooden  boxes,  or  in  quills,  so  as  to 
prevent  injury  in  transmission,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  prescribed 
fees. 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  specimens  (carriage  or  postage  paid)  must  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Cbcil  Wabbubton,  M.A.,  Zoologicail  Laboratory,  Cambridge 
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General  ^nbile0ejer  of  ^bmtacje^  and  V^vbttfi. 

TBXE  ADMI88IOV  TO  8HOW-TABD9. 

The  Sodetj  holds  every  year  an  Ezhibltioiiof  LiveStx>ck,  Farm  Produce,  and  Imple- 
ments in  some  town  in  the  provinces.  For  this  puipose  England  and  Wales  are  divided 
into  seven  districts,  each  of  which  is  visited  periodically,  so  that  everv  Member  has  an 
toportanity  of  seehig  the  Show  in  his  own  neighbonrh'ood  at  intervsls  of  a  iiiw  years. 
Members  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  each  Annaal  Meeting,  and  to  the  Grand  Sftands 
at  the  Hone  Ring,  Dairy,  and  elsewhere. 

BEBUCSD  SATIS  FOB  XHTBT  OF  LIYB  STOCK  AND  IXPLSMIVT8. 

No  entry  fee  is  charged  to  Members  exhibiting  Implements  or  Farm  Produce  at 
the  Coimtry  Meedngs.  Firms  and  Companies  may  secure  these  privileges  by  the 
Membership  of  one  or  more  of  their  partners.  Entries  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs, 
Poultry,  Produce,  &&,  can  be  made  oy  Members  at  reduced  rates. 

FBEX  COPY  OF  SOCISTT'B  QUABTEBLT  JOUBHAL. 

Every  Member  is  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Society,  each  number  of  which  consists  of  about  260  pages,  and  contains  articles 
and  communications  by  leading  authorities  on  the  most  important  agricultural  queationi^ 
of  the  day,  together  with  reviews  of  new  works  on  agriculture,  official  reports  by  the 
Society's  Scientific  Advisers  and  on  the  various  departments  of  the  Annual  Shows,  ani) 
other  interesting  features. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  non-members  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  60a,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  copy. 

LIBBABT  AHD  BBADIHG  BOOK. 

The  Society  bsa  a  large  and  well-stocked  library  of  standard  books  on  agricultural 
subjects.  A  Keading  ^om  is  provided,  at  which  the  principal  agricultural  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  can  be  consulted  by  Members  during  office  hours  (10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.). 

CHEMICAL  PBIYILXGSS. 

The  Society  has  a  fully  equipped  Chemical  Laboratory  at  its  house,  1?,  Hanover 
Square,  and  makes  annually  a  considerable  grant  firom  its  general  funds  in  order  that 
Members  may  obtain  at  low  rates  analyses  or  feeding  stuffs,  artificial  manures,  soils,  &c., 
bv  the  Society's  Consulting  Chemist  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Yoelgksr).  Members  may 
also  consult  Dr.  Voelcker  either  personally  or  by  letter  at  a  small  fee. 

VETSBIHABT  PBIYILEGBB. 

Provincial  Veterinary  Sureeons  have  been  appointed  by  the  Society  in  each  county 
for  the  purpose  of  enablmg  Members  to  engage  skilled  Veterinary  advice  in  cases  of 
disease  amongst  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs.  Members  can  also  consult  the  Professors  of  the 
Roy  si  Veterinary  College  at  fixed  rates  of  charge,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  to  the  C/ollege  Infinnary  on  the  same  terms  as  subscribers 
to  the  (Allege. 

BOTANICAL  PBIYILEOBS. 

Reports  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society's  Consulting  Botanist  (Mr. 
W.  CABRUTHizBS,  F.R.S.)  on  the  purity  of  seeds,  and  on  diseases  or  weeds  affecting 
farm  crops,  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  in  ea<pi  case. 

ZOOLOGICAL  PBIYILXOBS. 

Information  respecting  any  animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  8cc.)  which,  in 
any  stage  of  its  lifej  affects  the  farm  or  rural  economy  generally,  with  suggestions  as 
to  mel£ods  of  prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any  such  animal  that  may  be 
injurious,  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society's  Zoologist,  Mr.  Cecil. 
W  AKBURTOK,  M.A.,  The  Zoological  Laboratory',  Cambridge,  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  for 
each  case. 

GEBEBAL  XEBTIKeS  OF  KBMBEB8. 

Three  General  Meetings  of  Members  take  place  annually  $  the  anniversary  meeting 
in  London,  on  the  22nd  May ;  a  meeting  in  the  Society's  show- Yard  in  the  summer ; 
aud  a  meeting  in  London  in  December — ^usually  on  the  Thursday  of  the  Smithfidd 
Show-  week 

SPBCIAL  PBIYILXeBB  OP  OOVEBVOBS. 

In  addition  to  tho  priiileges  of  Members,  as  doseribed  above,  Oovornort  are 
ontitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  oaoh  numbor  of  the  /oumal,  to  attend  and  speak 
at  all  moetingi  of  tho  Conneil,  and  are  alone  eligible  for  election  at  Preaident, 
Tmitee,  and  Yiee-President.  The  Annual  SnbMription  of  a  Governor  ia  £§, 
with  a  Life  Composition  of  £90. 
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(ThU  Form  ma^  be  torn  oat,  And  when  filled  np  «nd  signed  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  at  19,  HanoTer  Square,  London,  W.] 

^ogal  JUgricuIitttral  giocieft^  of  England. 


APPLICATION    FOB    USKBEBSHIP. 


3. 


\i  inihe  cov/rUy  of, 

I  <7o^%ar  am  desirom  ofhecomithg  a  Member*  of  the  T^Ofial  Jlgricttlttttal 
$OCicf S  of  $ltglan5,  cmd  engage,  wThen  elected,  to  pay  tlie  AwnuoU 
Subscription  of  £l\  or  {at  my  option)  a  Life  Composition  of  ifl5, 
and  to  eonfovm  icTtke  'Xnles  amd  Beguiaiions  of  the  Society  tmtil  the 
termination  of  the  year  in  which  I  shall  tvithdraw  from  it  by  notice, 
in  writing,  to  the  Secretary. 


(Here  Sign), 

Dated 

Ifominated  by 


Elected  al  the  Cotmcil  MeMng  held  on_ 


tL98iI 
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"  The  Sooiety  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  accaracy  of  the 
statements  or  conclasions  contained  in  the  several  papers  in  the 
Journal,  the  authors  themselves  being  solely  responsible." 
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Introduction. 

As  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  detailed  information  upon 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  hops,  in  the  methods  of  which 
many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  of  late,  this 
account  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,in  whose  Journal  there  has  been  no  full  description 
of  all  the  branches  of  this  subject  since  the  elaborate  contribu- 
tion by  Mr.  Rutley  in  1840  on  The  Best  Mode  of  Managing 
Hops.  In  1864  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  wrote  a  capital  paper  for  the 
Journal  (vol.  xxv.)  on  the  Hop  Cultivation  of  Worcester,  and 
VOL.  IV.  T.  8. — 14  Q 
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the  present  writer  recorded  in  1870  (vol.  vi.,  2nd  series)  Recent 
ImfyrovemerUs  in  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Hops  in  its 
pages,  and  again  in  1890  (vol.  i.,  3rd  series)  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  industry  entitled  Fifty  Tears  of 
Hop  Farming.  He  also  wrote  an  article  on  Hop  Cultivation  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  in  1881, 
and  reprinted  in  1880  a  series  of  articles  written  for  the 
Country  Brewers'  Gazette  entitled  Hops  from  the  Set  to  the 
Skylights.  Beyond  these  papers  there  is  not  much  literature  of 
a  practical  nature  upon  the  subject.  The  Hop  Famntier^  by 
J.  Lance,  published  in  1838,  gives  full  particulars  of  hop 
growing  and  hop  drying,  but  these  naturally  are  not  up  to  date. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Hops  was 
written  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Mainwaring  in  1855 :  this  chiefly  relates 
to  methods  in  use  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  wrote  Hops,  their  Cultivation,  Commerce^ 
and  Uses  in  Various  Countries,  in  1877,  which  deals  more  with 
commercial  than  cultural  points. 

History. 

Hops  have  been  grown  in  England  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Hasted,  the  historian  of  Kent,  states 
that  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1442  against  the 
hop  plant,  which  was  termed  a  "  wicked  weed."  *  Hops  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  English  laws  in  1552,  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  some  privileges  were  given 
to  "  hop  grounds."  There  was  a  hop  plantation  in  the  village  of 
Bourne  near  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
may  be  proved  by  old  records,  and  in  the  year  1603  a  code  of 
penalties  was  enacted  against  the  importation  of  spoiled  and 
adulterated  hops;  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
English  hop  grounds  did  not  produce  enough  hops  for  the  home 
requirements,  and  that  foreign  importers,  as  sometimes  in  these 
days,  sent  rubbish  to  the  English  marketis. 

Hop  gardens,  humuiaria,  for  yielding  hops  for  making  beer, 
existed  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  accor£ng  to 
old  documents  in  the  Preisingen  collection  written  in  the  time 
of  Ludovicus  Germanicus.*  Hops  were  used  in  the  Netherlands 
for  brewing  beer  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  technical  kiltJwIedge,  or  at  all  events  impfit^rBd 

»  2'ks  History  and  Topographioal  Survey  qf  the  County  qf  Kent.    By  B, 
Hasted)  £9q.»  F.R.S. 

*'  Beokmann*f  Biihry^if  lnv4ntioM,  vol.  iU  pi  960* 
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technical  knowledge  of  their  cultivation  and  management,  was 
without  doubt  brought  fix)m  the  Netherlands  by  the  Walloons, 
who  introduced  many  other  cultures,  plants,  and  manufactures 
into  Kent. 

A  pamphlet  upon  hops,  the  first  work  published  on  the 
subject,  was  written  by  Reynolde  Scot,  printed  by  Henrie 
Denham,  **  dwelling  in  Paternoster  Rowe  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Starre,"  in  1576,  and  dedicated  to  the  "Right  WorshipfuU 
Mayster  William  Lovelace  Esquire,  Sergeaunt  at  Lawe,"  who 
lived  at  Bethersden  in  Kent,  and  is  advised  by  Mr.  Scot  in  his 
dedication  to  *'  looke  downe  into  the  bowels  of  your  grounde 
and  to  seeke  about  your  house  at  Beddersden  for  a  convenient 
plot  to  be  applyed  to  a  Hoppe  garden."  *  This  quaint  writer 
evidently  thought  highly  of  hop  land,  as  he  says,  "  One  acre  of 
ground  and  the  third  part  of  one  man's  labour,  with  small  coste 
beside,  shall  yealde  unto  him  that  ordereth  the  same  well  fortie 
marks  yearly  and  that  for  ever,"  or  about  26Z.  13«.  Tusser,. 
who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alludes  fre-; 
quently  to  the  various  operations  connected  jvith  hop  culture.* 

In  his  curious  Way  to  get  Wealthy  written  in  1668,  Mark- 
ham  has  an  interesting  description  of  hop  husbandry,  in  a 
chapter  headed  "  The  enriching  of  all  maimer  of  barren  grounds, 
and  so  to  make  it  fruitfull  to  bear  Hopps."  ^  In  the  Riches  of 
a  Hop  Garden  Hxplained^  dated  1729,  Professor  Bradley  holds 
that 

It  is  time  to  come  more  immediately  to  the  purpose  of  planting  the 
hop,  whidi,  considering  the  small  space  of  ground  it  tajces  up  in  comparison 
to  other  plants  and  small  expense  of  planting,  the  prodigious  profit  to  the 
proportion,  and  the  great  advantage  it  brings  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
IB  well  worth  the  consideration.  For  even  ground  that  was  never  before 
esteemed  worth  a  shilling  an  acre  per  annum  is  rendered  worth  forty,  fifty, 
or  sometimes  more  pounds  a  jear  by  planting  hops  judiciously  iipon  it, 
which  motive  induces  me  to  give  a  work  of  this  nature  to  the  public.  At 
the  first  time  when  hops  were  planted  with  us  they  were  sold  at  1/.  69.  per 
hundred,  as  it  is  observed  in  one  of  my  memorandums  of  early  date,  and  it 
is  also  remarked  by  the  same  curious  observer  that  an  acre  of  ground  culti- 
vated for  hops  shall  bring  to  the  owner  clear  profit  about  30/.  yearly,  for  a 
long  season ;  but  I  have  known  hop-grounds  that  have  dearea  above  50/. 
yearly  per  acre  to  be  sold  at  the  first  nand.'^ 


*  A  PerfiU  Platf orate  of  a  Uoppe  Garden.    By  Reynolde  Scot,  1676. 

• ' Five- Hundred  Points  of  Oood  Husbandrtj.  By  Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman, 
1657. 

■  A  Way  to  get  Wealthy  containing  six  prineipal  vocations  or  callings  in 
which  every  good  husband  or  hoitsewife  inay  lawfully  employ  themselves.  By 
Gervase  Markbam,  1668. 

*  The  Riches  ef  a  Hop  Garden  Explained,  By  R.  Bradley,  Professor  of  tha 
tJniTeraity  of  Cambridge,  and  FJEi.S» 
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The  Hop  Districts  of  England. 

From  the  time  when  hops  were  "  fetched  out  of  Flanders  ^* 
into  Kent,  this  county  has  been  the  principal  English  hop-pro- 
ducing district  up  to  this  date.  According  to  the  latest  returns 
(1892)  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  were  34,052  acres  of 
hop  land  in  Kent,  out  of  56,259  acres  in  the  whole  of  England, 
and  this  proportion  has  been  maintained  for  many  years.  The 
Kentish  acreage  has  fluctuated  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
acreage.  In  1863  there  were  36,367  acres;  in  1873,  39,040 
acres;  in  1883,  42,737  acres.  It  maybe  seen  that  hops  are 
grown  in  the  same  parishes  in  Kent  as  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.     There  were  290  then,  there  are  296  now. 

The  hop-growing  limits  are  defined  somewhat  sharply  by 
geological  conditions.  For  instance,  in  the  district  between 
Chatham  and  Faversham,  and  from  Faversham  nearly  to  Can- 
terbury, extending  for  some  miles,  chiefly  below  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Kailway,  the  finest  hop  land  in  England, 
or,  as  some  hold,  in  the  world,  is  situated.  The  soil  is  clay, 
loamy  clay,  and  sandy  loam  upon  the  Thanet,  Woolwich,  and 
Oldhaven  beds,  which  crop  up  here  and  overlie  the  Chalk  on  the 
**  backbone  of  Kent."  As  the  Chalk  appears  again  with  a  thin 
and  gradually  decreasing  surface  of  loam,  the  hop  land  becomes 
less  valuable,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  this  point  hops  are 
not  cultivated  at  all  until,  longo  intervalloy  the  "Bastard"  East 
Kent  district  begins,  where  the  hops  produced  are  of  inferior 
quality  as  compared  with  East  Kent  hops  proper,  being  grown 
upon  useful,  somewhat  heavy  soils,  lying  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  belt  of  Gault  alternating  with  the  Folkestone  beds  inter- 
vening between  the  Chalk  and  the  Weald  Clay.  Below  Canter- 
bury there  is  a  district  between  Challock  and  Barham  where 
hops  of  first-class  quality  are  grown,  upon  loams  of  a  lighter 
character  resting  on  the  Chalk.  The  crops  here  are  not  so  heavy 
as  those  yielded  on  the  deep  loam  and  brick  earth  in  the  Faver- 
sham district,  and  the  plants  will  not  take  such  long  poles,  but 
the  quality  is  most  excellent. 

"  Bastard  "  East  Kent  hops  form  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween East  Kent  hops  proper  and  those  known  as  Mid  Kents, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  produced  upon  the  soils  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  formation — the  loams,  and  clay  loams,  and  hassocky 
detritus  of  the  Hy  the  and  Folkestone  Beds  and  the  Atherfield 
Clay — between  the  Chalk  and  the  Wealden  formation,  running 
from  Lenham  nearly  to  Tonbridge.  A  small  part  of  the  Mid 
Kent  district  is  upon  the  Weald  Clay,  but  it  is  Weald  Clay 
modified  and  improved  by  admixture  with  Greensand  soils. 
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The  area  upon  which  "Wealds"  are  grown  lies  between 
Edenbridge  in  the  west  and  Ashford  in  the  east,  extending 
southward  to  Tanbridge  Wells,  Lamberhurst,  and  Hawkhurst, 
on  the  borders  of  Sussex.  The  soils  are  argillaceous  clays  and 
sandy  clays,  more  or  less  tenacious  and  stiff,  with  occasional 
patches  of  loam  and  alluvium,  upon  the  Weald  Clay,  the  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Sand,  the  Ashdown  Sand,  and  the  Wadhurst  Clay ; 
the  three  last  being  varieties  of  the  Hastings  Sand.  Much  of 
this  hop  land  gives  large  crops  in  kindly  seasons,  far  larger  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  Kent. 

There  are  two  other  small  districts  in  Kent,  one  known  as 
West  Kent,  running  from  Westerham  to  a  little  beyond  Seven- 
oaks,  and  northerly  to  Orpington  and  the  surrounding  parishes. 
The  best  land  is  upon  the  curiously  narrow  strip  of  Gault  of  the 
Upper  Greensand,  alternating  with  a  broader  strip  of  various 
Lower  Greensand  soils  cropping  up  between  the  Chalk  and  Weald 
Clay.  The  Gault  here  is  not  anywhere  wider  than  five  miles, 
and  the  Sandgate  Beds  and  Atherfield  Clay  running  parallel 
with  it  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width.  The 
other  district,  whose  hops  are  styled  North  Kents,  embraces  an 
expanse  of  Chalk  hills  with  hop  grounds  at  distant  intervals, 
between  Famingham  and  Rochester.  It  is  only  in  places  where 
the  marl  on  the  Chalk  is  least  tenacious  that  hops  are  grown. 
In  some  spots,  as  at  Cobham,  Southfleet,  Gravesend,  there  are 
outcrops  of  Thanet  Sand  where  clay  loams  suit  hops  well. 

Sussex  has  always  ranked  next  to  Kent  in  respect  of  its  hop 
acreage,  which  has  ranged  between  7,000  and  11,000  acres 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  acreage  has  increased  con- 
siderably since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  the  list  of 
parishes,  as  in  Kent,  in  which  hops  are  cultivated,  remains  almost 
the  same  now,  being  determined  by  geological  conditions. 
Though  without  doubt  the  farmers  of  Sussex  imitated  their  close 
neighbours  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and,  having  the  same  kind  of 
land  and  equal  opportunities  of  getting  plenty  of  wood  for 
drying  ^  and  for  poles,  planted  hops  extensively,  they  did  not 
extend  their  culture  across  the  boundary  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
formation.  They  confined  their  hop  land  to  tiie  soils  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  formation — the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  the 
Wadhurst  Clay,  and  the  Weald  Clay — and  to  the  rich  alluvium 
of  river  courses  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  heavy 
yields  are  produced  in  good  seasons.  And  to  this  day  the 
same  boundary  is  observed. 

'  In  the  early  days  of  this  cnltivation  hops  were  dried  with  wood.    The 
old  "  cockles,"  or  stoves,  were  made  for  this. 
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It  must  not  be  concluded  that  hops  can  be  well  or  profitably 
grown  on  any  of  the  soils  that  have  been  indicated  as  suited  for 
their  production  in  Kent  and  Sussex ;  for  it  happens  frequently 
that  the  land  in  some  parts  of  a  parish  will  grow  them  well, 
while  in  other  parts  they  prove  a  failure.  On  one  side  of  a  river 
the  land  occasionally  is  far  more  fitted  for  hop  growing  than 
that  on  its  opposite  side.  Even  in  adjoining  fields  this  one  will 
produce  good  hops  while  that  one  will  not.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  situation,  and  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  espe- 
cially upon  its  substratification,  because  the  hop  plant  likes  a 
permeable  subsoil.*  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  hops  will  do 
well  in  any  part  of  hop-growing  districts,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  very  small  extent  of  land  thoroughly  suitable  for  hops 
beyond  that  which  is  now  in  cultivation.  In  most  of  the 
parishes  the  present  plantation  has  been  determined  by  selection, 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  When  the  least  depression  has 
occurred,  the  unsuitable  land  has  been  promptly  grubbed. 

Next  in  importance  to  Sussex  come  Herefordshire  with 
6,797  acres,  and  Worcestershire  with  3,369  acres.  Both  these 
counties  show  an  increase  in  their  hop  acreages  since  1871,  and 
a  considerable  increase  since  1850.  Here  again  it  is  found  from 
an  examination  of  old  lists,  that  the  hop-growing  parishes 
detailed  therein  are  almost  identical  with  those  in  which  hops 
are  now  grown.  The  hop  grounds,  or  **  yards,"  of  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire  are  situated  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
former  county,  extending  as  far  as  Leominster,  Boss,  and  Here- 
ford ;  and  upon  the  western  side  of  the  latter  county,  mainly 
upon  the  better  marls  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  soils 
formed  of  the  debris  of  Comstones  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
formation,  and  the  rich  and  extensive  alluvial  deposits  by  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  Wye,  Lug,  Teme,  and  Severn,  and  other 
rivers  and  streams.*  A  small  part  of  the  Worcestershire  hop 
plantation  in  the  direction  of  Pershore  is  upon  clays  of  the 
Lias  formation,  but  hops  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  upon  the 
Triassic  and  Keuper  systems  in  the  west  of  the  county. 

In  Hampshire  and  Surrey  there  has  been  but  little  increase 
or  change  in  the  extent  of  the  hop  land  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.     The  2,775  acres  in  Hampshire  are  situated 

*  MarehaU,  in  his  Economy  of  the  Sovthem  Counties  (1798),  says :  "  Hope 
require  not  only  an  absorbent  bnt  a  calcareons  base.  Ko  art  has  been  dis- 
covered to  induce  lands  with  non -calcareons  subsoils  to  endure  in  this  crop.** 

■  Dr.  Nash  in  his  exhaustive  BUtory  of  Worcestershire  (1781)  describes 
the  Teme  as  watering  "  fine  meadows,  a  rich  country,  and  one  particularly 
famous  for  its  many  hop  yards." 
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abont  ten  miles  norfii,  south,  and  east  of  the  town  of  Alton. 
Sorrey  hop  land,  of  wluch  there  aie  now  1,956  acres,  is  located 
between  Famham  and  Guildford,  and  within  eight  or  nine  miles 
of  Famham  in  a  south-eastern  direction.  Here,  in  both  of 
these  hop  districts,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  found  that  little  or  no 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  hop-producing  parishes 
during  the  last  100  years,  though  in  many  of  these  the  acreage 
has  considerably  increased.  Here  also,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  limits  of  the  hop  plantation  are  sharply  demarcated  by 
peculiarities  of  soil.  The  Hampshire  hop  land  is  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  strip  of  Upper  Greensand  which  runs  out  below 
the  Chalk  escarpment,^  whose  soil  is  particularly  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  silica.  This  soil,  the  celebrated  ''  Malm,"  has 
been  formed  by  the  debris  of  a  soft  white  rock,  having  the 
appearance,  to  a  casual  observer,  of  chalk  or  limestone.  Gilbert 
White  calls  it  "  a  kind  of  white  land  neither  chalk  nor  clay  but 
kindly  for  hops.  ...  This  soil  produces  the  finest  hops."* 
M^srs.  Way  and  Paine  writing  of  this  land  say : — 

In  the  parish  of  Farnham  this  bed  trayerses  its  whole  extent  from  east 
to  west  coinciding  with  the  line  of  the  very  best  hop-grounds,  those  which 
are  perennially  continued  under  hop  culture.  This  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance tending  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  profuse  abundance  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil,  as  weU  as  the  facility  with  which  the  hop-plant  appears  to 
be  able  to  assimilate  the  acid  it  naturally  contains.  For  tne  analysis  of  the 
hop  proves  it  to  be  a  great  consumer  of  phosphoric  acid,  annually  carrying 
oflTmany  pounds  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  abstracted  by  the  bine 
and  leaves.' 

Aubrey,  the  historian  of  Surrey,  shows  that  the  value  of  this 
"  Malm  "  for  hop  growing  was  known  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Camden  writes  that  '^  near  Famham,  hops  are  growing  nearly 
in  as  plentiful  a  manner  as  in  any  parts  of  England."  * 

From  the  descriptions  given  of  the  centres  of  hop  cultivation 
in  England,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hop  land  is  upon  soils  of 
the  Wealden  formation,  except  in  the  case  of  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire.  From  tiiese  descriptions,  and  a  study  of 
surface  maps  of  this  formation,  it  will  appear  that  in  almost  all 
cases,  and  particularly  where  the  best  hops  are  grown,  there  are 
exceptional  conditions  of  soil  or  subsoil. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  other  land  than 


>  The  Oeology  of  the  Weald.    By  W.  Topley,  F.G.S. 
«  The  Bistory  If  Selbeme.    By  Gilbert  White. 

'  On  the  Photphatic  Strata  of  the  Chalk  Formation.    By  Messrs.  Way 
and  Paine,  toI.  ix,,  2nd  series,  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultuial  Society. 
*  Magna  Britannia  et  Bihemia,  Antiqna  et  Nora,   Camden,  vol.  v.  p.  396 
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that  ia  the  charmed  dlstricta  enamsrated  where  hops  can  be 
saccesafully  grown.     Mr.  Topley  remarks  upon  this  * :  — 

Hop3  take  up  a  Ibts^  area  ia  Kent,  next  to  which  county  come 
Sussex  and  Hereiord.  Besides  those  counties,  it  is  only  in  Surrey,  Hants, 
and  Worcester  that  hops  are  grown  in  any  quantity.  The  unequal  distri- 
bution of  this  crop  is  very  remarkable,  as  there  appeara  no  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  cultivated  in  other  districts.  Everywhere  below  the 
Chalk  escarpment  hops  might  probably  be  cultivated  with  success,  and  the 
vale  of  Pewsey,  for  instance,  would  seem  especially  suited  for  them.  ^ 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  districts  where  hops  could  be 
produced,  but  their  introduction  into  new  localities  would  be 
attended  with  great  initial  expense.  Oasts,  hopper  houses,  and 
other  buildings  must  be  provided,  and  skilled  labourers  intro- 
duced, and,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  cost  of  hop  cultivation 
increases  year  by  year.  The  cultivation  of  hops  has  been  tried 
in  many  counties,  notably  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Essex,  and 
has  been  abandoned. 

Some  of  the  hop  grounds  in  the  best  districts  are  more  than 
100  years  old.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  record  of  the  date  of 
the  first  planting  of  certain  Golding  grounds  in  East  and  Mid- 
Kent,  Famham,  and  in  Herefordshire,  by  the  river  Teme,  where 
it  is  said  the  land  will  grow  hops  for  ever.  It  is,  however,  being 
discovered  by  hop  planters  that  the  plants  in  such  very  old 
grounds  do  not  crop  well,  and  are  more  liable  to  blight  and 
mould,  and  less  able  to  resist  these  attacks  and  climatic  varia- 
tions. In  several  cases  of  very  old  grounds  a  sacrifice  has  been 
made,  the  plants  have  been  grubbed  up  and  change  of  crop 
has  been  resorted  to  for  a  time  with  much  advantage. 

In  order  to  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  hop  acreage  and 
hop  yield  in  England  the  following  table  is  given : — 


Year. 

Area, 
acres. 

Total  Yield, 
cwt. 

1800 

38,436 

600,000 

1820 

60,048 

276,000 

]840 

44,086 

68,000 

1860 

46,272 

107,000 

1880 

66,703 

473,000 

1892 

66,269 

413,260 

The  maximum  area  was  71,789  acres  in  1878.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  1872  hops  were  grown  in  twenty-three  counties, 
while  in  1892  there  were  but  eleven  counties  in  which  they  were 
cultivated,  and  the  whole  acreage  of  five  of  these  only  amounted 
to  198  acres. 

>  OntheJgrieuUvral  Geology  of  the  Weald.  By  W.  Topley,F:G.8.  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricoltaral  Society,  voL  viii.,  2iid  series,  1872. 

*  I  have  seen  splendid  samples  of  hops  grown  in  the  Vale  of  Fewsey.  C.  W. 
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Varieties  of  Hops  and  Modes  of  Planting. 

It  is  well  known  in  practice  that  the  seeds  of  hop  plants  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  plants  similar  to  those  from  which 
the  seeds  are  taken.  New  varieties  are  by  chance  occasionally 
obtained  from  seeds,  but  no  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  artificial  fertilisation  of  hop  plants  to  obtain  new 
sorts.  These  have  been  evolved  by  carefal  and  close  processes 
of  selection,  by  means  of  which  desired  characteristics,  as  early 
and  late  maturity,  and  variations  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  strobiles  or  cones,  have  been  acquired.  White's  Early 
Golding  was  developed  thus,  and  the  Buss's  Golding  of  late  habit ; 
also  the  Fuggle's  Golding,  which  has  now  again  become  the 
fashionable  variety,  on  account  of  its  success  in  1892.  There 
are  not  many  varieties  of  hops  in  this  country,  though  it  is  said 
that  there  are  as  many  as  160  different  varieties  in  the  world ;  ^ 
and  it  is  thought  that  valuable  kinds  might  be  obtained  by  cross- 
ing approved  varieties. 

Sets  are  cut  in  the  early  spring  from  the  hills,  or  stocks,  from 
the  strong  fibrous  growth  at  the  bases  of  the  bines  of  the  previous 
season.  Lengths  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  these  are  put  in  a 
nursery  at  once,  and  are  fit  to  plant  out  in  the  subsequent  autumn. 
Planters  are  in  these  days  very  particular  as  to  their  sets,  and 
are  careful  that  those  they  plant  and  those  with  which  they  re- 
place the  dead  stocks  are  good  and  true  to  variety.  Experience 
has  taught  them  that  this  is  of  the  first  importance  in  ensuring 
a  '*  level  growth  "  and  a  series  of  uniform  samples. 

Sometimes  when  sets  are  very  dear  the  pieces  of  root  cut  off 
in  the  spring  are  planted  out  at  once  without  having  been  put 
in  a  nursery.     This  is  risky,  especially  in  a  dry  summer  season. 

Two  bedded  sets  ^  of  fair  size  are  quite  sufficient  to  form  a 
stock,  and  are  much  better  than  three  or  four  sets. 

The  fashion  as  to  varieties  changes  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  demand.  Until  the  last  year  or  so  hops  of  the 
finest  quality  were  required  by  the  brewers.  Land  which  pro- 
duced these  was  at  a  premium.  The  East  and  Mid  Kent  and 
Famham  planters  were  in  the  ascendant  and  planted  the  best 
varieties,  as  Bramlings,  and  others  of  Golding  character.  Pro- 
ducers of  more  common  hops,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
elsewhere,  were  disposed  to  consider  their  occupation  gone,  and 
made  some  efforts  to  improve  their  quality.     But  now  this  has 

*  The  Varieties  of  ffiops.    Photographed  and  published  by  H.  Braungart, 
Weihenstephan,  Germany. 

*  "  Bedded  "  sets  are  those  which  have  been  grown  in  a  nursery. 
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changed  for  the  nonce.  Fme-flavoured  hops  fnll  of  aroma  seem 
just  now  to  be  only  required  for  pale  ales  and  export  ales,  and 
for  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  stock  beer  now  brewed. 
For  beer  for  quick  draught  common  hops,  it  is  said,  are  good 
enough.  There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  these  of  late,  and  they 
have  made  prices  relatively  higher  than  those  of  the  finer  sorts. 
Varieties  of  common  hops  have  therefore  been  extensively  planted 
even  in  districts  producing  hops  of  fine  quality,  and  among  them 
the  Fuggle's  Golding,  as  cropping  heavily,  has  been  largely 
selected.  Many  planters,  however,  refuse  to  make  any  alteration 
in  this  respect,  as  they  say  that  there  will  be  a  reaction,  when  the 
market  is  crowded  with  common  hops. 

In  East  Kent  the  prevailing  varieties  are  Goldings  of  several 
kinds.  Brandings,  Cobb's  Early  Goldings,  Petham  Goldings, 
Canterbury,  and  Old  Goldings.  Bramlings  and  other  Goldings 
are  still  generally  grown  on  the  best  land ;  Whitebine  Grapes  and 
Grapes  on  that  of  not  so  good  quality. 

In  Mid  Kent,  Goldings,  Bramlings,  Grapes,  and  Jones  are 
principally  cultivated.  Fuggle's  Goldings  are  now  being  planted 
rather  extensively. 

The  Golding  is  undoubtedly  the  best  English  hop,  having 
unsurpassed  aroma  and  brewing  value.     Marshall  writes : — * 

The  Golding  is  a  sub-variety,  I  understand,  of  the  Canterbury  hop 
which  was  raised  by  a  man  still  living — ^Mr.  Qolding,  of  the  Mailing  quarter 
of  this  district,  Kent — ^who  observed  in  his  grounds  a  pluit  of  extra- 
ordinary aualit^  and  productiveness,  and  marked  it  and  propagated  from  it, 
and  furmsned  his  neighbours  with  cuttings. 

This  variety  has  small  compact  cones,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  filbert,  of  a  light  golden  colour  when  ripe.  The  cones  do  not 
cluster  together,  but  grow  in  bunches  of  two  or  three  cones. 
Bramlings  are  Goldings  of  slightly  different  shape,  coming  earlier 
to  pick,  having  valuable  Golding  attributes.  White's  Early  Gold- 
ing is  the  earliest  hop  with  Golding  characteristics,  but  it  is 
rather  delicate,  and  a  ^y  bearer. 

The  "  Grape  "  and  "  Whitebine  Grape  "  are  very  useful  hardy 
sorts,  having  large  cones  growing  to  a  very  great  size  in  some 
soils,  and  hanging  in  clusters  like  grapes.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  Grapes,  as  the  Farnham  Whitebine,  full  of  quality  and  a  very 
good  bearer.  Cooper's  White  is  a  rather  early  variety.  May- 
field  Grape  is  a  hardy,  useful,  prolific  kind. 

Buss's  Golding  and  Fuggle's  Golding  have  not  many  Golding 
qualities.  They  are  rather  coarse,  coming  to  pick  later  than 
Goldings,  but   they  are  good    cropping   sorts,  especially  the 

>  The  Rural  Economy  of  ike  Southern  Counties,    By  Mr.  Marshall,  1798. 
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Fuggle's  Gliding,  and  are  not  as  a  rule  so  disposed  to  blight  and 
mould  as  others. 

The  Jones  is  a  very  useful  hop,  yielding  well  on  some 
soils.  It  has  large  cones,  and  when  grown  on  good  land  has 
much  quality. 

There  are  very  early  and  common  varieties  as  Prolifics, 
Meophams,  and  others,  which  yield  large  crops  of  inferior 
quality,  and  are  not  much  in  favour  with  brewers  when  other 
kinds  are  available  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  "Mathon,"  which  originated  in  Mathon,  a  parish  in 
Worcestershire,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  county  and  Hereford- 
shire, approaches  nearly  in  flavour  to  the  East  Kent  Golding. 

In  Sussex  and  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  *'  Colegate  "  is  grown, 
but  not  nearly  so  extensively  as  twenty-five  years  affo,  and  many 
planters  are  eliminating  it  altogether  and  plantmg  Fuggle's, 
Hobbs's,  Henham's,  and  Buss's  Golding.  It  comes  to  pick  latest 
of  all  hops.     It  is  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Butley  as 

A  variety  firstpropagated  from  a  plant  growing  vfild  in  a  hedge  on  a  farm 
at  Chevening  in  Kent,  By  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Colegate.  It  is  a  very 
hardy  but  backward  hop,  and  will  grow  on  any  soil ;  it  rune  much  to  bine, 
and  requires  as  long  poles  as  Goldings.  The  hop  is  generally  very  small, 
when  auite  ripe  before  it  is  picked ;  they  have  a  rich,  thicK  appearance 
when  aried,  but  the  smell  and  flavour  are  not  good,  and  some  brewers  object 
to  them.^ 

Hops  of  a  Golding  typo  are  cultivated  on  the  best  soils  in 
Hampshire  and  Surrey,  and  Grapes,  as  the  ordinary  Grape,  and 
Williams's  Whitebine  Grape,  and  the  Grape  Green  Bine,  Hen- 
ham's  and  Fuggle's  have  been  planted  on  the  poorer  soil.  There 
has  been  a  disposition  of  late,  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, to  plant  hops  of  Golding  character,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  generally  of  the  growths  of  these  counties,  which  find 
much  and  increasing  favour  among  brewers.  At  the  same  time 
early  varieties,  as  Meophams  and  Prolifics,  have  been  put  in  to 
some  extent,  and  Puggle's,  which  are  coming  into  favour. 

As  a  rule,  hops  are  now  planted  six  feet  apart  each  way,  or 
1,210  hills,  or  stocks,  per  acre.  It  is  found  that  this  number  of 
hills  is  quite  sufficient,  and  that  as  many  hops  can  be  grown  on 
this  plant  as  upon  a  closer  plant,  especially  if  cocoa-nut  fibre 
string  is  fixed  on  the  tops  of  the  poles.  In  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  the  number  of  hills  is  smaller,  varying  from  889 
to  1,000  hills;  but  the  planters  have  latterly  set  them  more 
closely  together. 

Old  pastures  and  old  apple  and  cherry  orchards  are  well 

*  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Managivig  Hops.  By  Mr,  Rutley.  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1840. 
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salted  for  planting  with  hop3.  Thair  sitaation,  aspect,  and  soil 
are  almost  always  good,  as  our  forefathers  planted  their  frait 
trees  in  the  bast  and  most  sheltered  spots.  The  land  should 
be  ploughed  deeply,  with  a  subsoil  plough  following,  or  it 
should  be  trenched  deeply.  The  former  method  is  preferable 
atid  leas  costly.  When  land  is  trenched,  unless  the  superficial 
soil  is  very  deep,  it  often  happens  that  a  tenacious  or  heavy 
subsoil  is  brought  to  the  surface,  while  the  good  upper  soil  is 
buried,  so  that  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  spoilt  and  probably 
made  unkindly  for  working.  The  land  is  set  out  for  planting 
with  a  line  in  which,  at  equal  lengths,  according  to  the  number 
of  hills  required  to  the  acre,  stitches  of  red  worsted  are  put.  At 
each  point  indicated  by  the  worsted  stitch,  a  stick  is  placed  in 
the  ground  as  the  centre  of  the  hill.  The  '*  setting  out "  must  be 
performed  with  mathematical  accuracy  for  cultivating  with  horses 
or  steam  between  the  rows  and,  especially  in  these  days  when 
mildew  and  blight  are  general,  for  the  passage  of  sulphurators, 
and  of  horse-washing  machines,  whose  delivery  would  be  affected 
by  the  plants  being  out  of  true  line. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  October  and  November.  Square 
holes  are  made  with  a  spade,  with  the  sticks  placed  by  the 
setter-out  as  their  centres,  and  the  sets  are  pressed  in  firmly 
with  the  hand  and  foot,  an  inch  or  two  of  the  sets  being 
above  the  ground.  A  good  spit  of  farm-yard  manure  is  put 
into  each  hole  where  the  land  is  stale  and  poor.  Before  being 
planted  the  sets  must  have  their  roots  well  trimmed  and  the 
dead  bines  cut  ofi*.  In  the  spring,  a  small  pole  is  put  to 
each  hill  and  the  bines  are  tied  to  it.  The  ground  between  the 
rows  and  close  round  the  hill  must  be  kept  clean  by  nidgetts 
(horse-hoes)  and  hand  hoes.  It  is  better  not  to  put  any  crop, 
as  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  between  the  rows,  for  hops  are  a  most 
exhausting  crop.  Poles,  two  or  three  to  a  hill,  and  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  sixteen  feet  long,  according  to  the  variety  of  hop, 
are  carried  on  to  the  ground  during  the  following  winter,  and 
in  the  ensuing  summer  the  hop  plants  will  bear  a  good  crop  if 
well-manured  and  not  over-poled. 

Dressing. 

Dressing,  or  cutting,  is  usually  done  in  March,  op  early 
in  April,  when  the  ground  will  work  down  well,  and  before 
the  plants  have  sent  forth  shoots.   The  hills  ^  are  opened,  and  the 

>  In  the  summer,  the  bases  of  the  plants  are  **  earthed  up  "  by  putting  four 
or  five  shovels  of  earth  over  them  among  the  bines,  to  protect  the  "  crowns  ** 
from  wet,  and  to  encourage  a  growth  of  fibre  for  propagation.  Hence  the  term 
"hill." 
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earth  upon  the  stock  is  moved  with  an  ordinary  three-pronged  hoe. 
All  the  fibrons  growth  is  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  with  a 
peculiar  knife  (fig.  1),  having  a  thin,  sharp,  hooked  blade,  and  fine 
earth  is  drawn  over  the  cut  stocks  with  a  little  hoe  (fig.  2),  and  they 
are  neatly  ringed  round.  It  is  well  not  to  "  drees  "  hop  plants 
too  early,  as  if  the  shoots  or  bines  are  forward,  they  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  spring  frosts  which  will  either  cut  them  up,  or 
blacken  and  spoil  them,  or  make  them  "  sticky,"  unkindly,  and 
more  liable  to  blight  and  mildew.*  The  French  vine  cultivators 
dread  the  influences  of  white  frosts  upon  the  young  and  tender 
shoots  of  the  vines,  which  are  most  pernicious,  especially  if  the 
sun  shine  on  them  while  they  are  covered  with  dew.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  plants  are  dressed  very  late,  and  cold  dry  weather 
come  in  May,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bines  get  behind  and 


Fio.  L— Drewtog  Knife.  Fio.  l.~Hoe. 

cannot  make  up  for  lost  time.   But  most  planters  now  hold  that 
moderately  late  is  better  than  too  early  dressing. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  dressing  not  to  cut  the  stocks  too 
low,  thus  getting  them  too  much  below  the  ground  level,  nor  too 
high,  so  that  they  are  much  above  it.  The  dressing  knife 
should  be  kept  very  sharp  to  give  a  clean  cut,  as  in  all  pruning. 
Reynolde  Scot  says  with  regard  to  dressing : — 

Tou  must,  at  the  first  time  of  cutting  and  dressiDg,  with  a  sharpe  knife 
cut  awa^  all  such  rootes  and  sprynges  as  grewe  the  year  before  out  of  your 
settes  within  one  inch  of  the  same.  Every  yeare  after  you  must  cut  them 
as  close  as  you  can  to  the  olde  rootes  even  as  you  see  an  osjer-hed  cut. 

He  adds : — 

At  what  time  soeur  you  pull  downe  your  hylles  cut  out  your  rootes 
before  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  remember  the 
wynde.' 

>  In  the  terribly  mouldy  year  1880,  it  was  noticed  that  hop  plants  which 
had  been  dressed  ezceptionidly  late  escaped  mould  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  planters  who  adopted  this  late  dressing  were  convinced  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  their  comparatiye  immunity  from  mould. 

'  The  Perfite  Platforme  of  a  Boppe  Garden,  By  Bejnolde  Scot,  1676, 
p.  41. 
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Poling. 

In  no  part  of  hop  farming  has  there  been  so  much  improve- 
ment and  change  as  in  poling,  or  providing  supports  for  training 
the  plants.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  poles  pitched 
into  the  ground  in  the  spring  and  removed  in  the  autumn  were 
the  only  modes  of  supporting  and  training  the  plants.  Now  there 
are  systems  of  wire  fastened  to  permanent  uprights,  and  methods 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  strings  and  wires  combined,  also  fixed  to 
permanent  uprights.  These  will  be  explained  later  on.  An 
extraordinary  use  is  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  string  tied  to  the 
tops  of  the  ordinary  poles,  and  carried  from  pole  to  pole  across 
and  down  the  rows  of  poles.  The  bines  after  reaching  the  tops 
of  the  poles  make  their  way  on  to  the  strings,  and  are  sometimes 
tied  on  to  them  by  women  on  folding  ladders,  made  specially 
for  the  purpose.  Festoons  are  made  by  the  bines  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  the  hops  upon  them  are  full  of  quality  and  strength, 
as  they  get  all  the  air  and  sunshine  available ;  whereas,  without 
these  strings  the  bines  are  crowded  together  in  a  mass  between 
the  poles,  so  that  sunshine  and  air  are  limited  and  the  hops  are 
poor  and  light.  The  adoption  of  this  means  of  training  the 
bines  upon  strings  has  largely  increased  the  production  of  hops 
in  this  country.  A  clever  instrument  fixed  to  a  long  handle, 
termed  a  **  stringer,"  has  been  devised  by  which  a  man  can 
rapidly  put  the  strings  from  one  pole  to  another.* 

Poles  are  used  of  sizes  according  to  the  variety  of  hop  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Goldings  take  two  or  three  16ft.  poles  in 
Mid  Kent  and  parts  of  East  Kent,  but  in  some  districts  of  East 
Kent  14  ft.  and  even  12  ft.  poles  are  put  to  them.  In  Hants 
and  Surrey,  Goldings  take  poles  from  14  ft.  to  16  ft.,  and  even 
18  ft.  in  some  districts.  In  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire 
14  ft.  poles  are  used  for  Goldings.  Grapes  generally  take  poles 
of  from  11  ft.  to  14  ft.,  according  to  the  locality.  Jones  take 
poles  10  ft.  to  lift,  long,  and  Colegates  from  14  ft.  to  16  ft. 
Sometimes  Goldings  have  two  poles  to  each  hill  in  one  row  and 
thre3  poles  in  the  next  row,  and  so  on  alternately.  Two  poles 
to  each  hill  are  generally  sufficient  for  Goldings,  especially 
where  the  stringing  system  is  adopted.  In  poling  it  is  essential 
to  keep  the  poles  wide  apart  at  the  tops,  in  order  that  the  bines 
may  not  grow  together  in  masses  and  obstruct  air  and  light. 
This  is  most  important,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  it  is  a 
point  made  by  that  close  observer  Eeynolde  Scot,  who  says  in 

»  Goooa-nut  fibre  strings  are  also  frequently  tied  aboat  half-way  np  each 
pole,  and  oarried  on  to  the  tops  of  the  poles  of  th«  next  hill,  and  Tines  ar« 
trained  on  them  ivhen  the  poles  are  famished. 
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his  Perfite  Plaiforme  of  a  Hoppe  Garden^  "  Let  the  Poales  of 
euery  hill  leane  a  little  outwarde  one  from  another."  As  the 
plants  are  set  out  with  mathematical  precision  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  poles  should  be  pitched  ^  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be  gradually  drawn  from 
their  proper  position  by  cai*eles3  and  irregular  poling.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  workmen  should  use  a  garden  line  which, 
stretched  from  hill  to  hill,  may  indicate  the  exact  places  where 
the  poles  should  be  pitched.  Now  that  hop  washing  by  horse- 
machinery  has  become  very  general,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
hills  should  be  correctly  in  line  and  the  poles  set  as  much  in 
line  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  spray  from  the  delivery  tubes 
and  jets  of  the  machine  may  be  distributed  evenly. 

Poles  form  an  expensive  item.  The  first  outlay  to  furnish 
an  acre  of  hop  land  with  poles  may  be  put  at  from  201,  to  302. 
for  the  smaller  poles,  and  from  352.  to  452.  for  larger  poles.  The 
price  per  100  at  this  time  (1893)  ranges  between  lOs.  and  80«. 
Not  long  since  the  range,  was  between  17«.  and  55«.  per  100. 
In  1790  Mr.  Marshall  says,  "  The  price  of  poles  varies  from  145. 
to  40«.  per  100  according  to  size  and  quality."  The  annual 
cost  of  replacing  poles  is  from  21.  to  42.  per  acre. 

Hop  poles  are  now  universally  dipped  in  creosote,  which 
effectually  preserves  their  ends  or  *'  feet "  in  the  ground,  and 
just  above  the  ground,  from  the  effects  of  damp.  Upon  most 
hop  farms  there  is  a  "  dipping  tank,"  either  fixed  in  brickwork 
or  portable,  into  which  the  poles  are  stood  upright  in  gently 
simmering  creosote  to  a  depth  of  from  1|  feet  to  2  feet,  for  at 
least  twelve  hours.  This  practice  has  caused  a  vast  saving  of 
expense  to  hop  planters.  Ash,  fir,  and  chestnut  grown  on  some 
kinds  of  land  are  considered  the  best  for  poles.  Chestnut  on 
some  soils  is  without  heart  and  sappy.  Maple,  oak,  red  birch, 
alder,  willow,  white  birch,  and  hornbeam  follow  in  order. 

Arrangements  of  Wire  and  String. 

Many  arrangements  of  wire  and  string  on  permanent  up- 
rights are  in  vogue.  As  a  rule,  they  are  only  adopted  by 
planters  who  farm  their  own  land,  or  who  have  long  leases, 
because  the  first  cost  is  heavy.  Their  chief  advantages  are  that 
the  hops  are  not  so  much  battered  by  the  winds  which  invari- 
ably prevail  while  hops  are  ripening,  as  those  grown  upon  poles, 
and  the  hops  are  better  grown,  have  more  condition,  and  are 
developed  earlier.  There  is  a  saving  of  labour  to  some  extent 
in  this  permanent  system,  as  the  poles  have  not  to  be  put  up 

>  IhiB  ii  done  with  a  pitcher  with  a  wooden  croerbar  as  a  hiuidle. 
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annually.  On  the  other  hand,  more  tying  is  requisite,  because 
the  bines  do  not  go  up  string  and  wire  so  well  as  up 
poles. 

One  arrangement  of  wires  and  string  is  much  adopted  in  East 
Kent.  It  consists  of  stout  posts  set  at  the  end  of  every  row  of 
hop  stocks,  and  fastened  with  stays  to  keep  them  in  place.  At 
certain  intervals  in  each  row  a  post  of  similar  size  is  fixed. 
From  post  to  post  in  the  rows  wires  are  stretched  at  a  height  of 
half  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  at  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  again  from  the  tops  of  each  post ;  so  that  there  are 
three  lengths  of  wire  in  all.  Upon  these  wires  hooks  are  fastened 
or  '^  clipped  "  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  cocoanut  fibre  string 
can  be  threaded  on  to  them  horizontally  from  the  lower  to  the 
next  wire,  and  in  a  vertical  direction  from  this  wire  to  the  top 
lateral  wire  of  the  next  row.     The  string  as  threaded  on  the 


Fia.  8.— Arraogemcnt  of  Wires  and  String. 

hooks  is  continuous,  no  knots  are  necessary,  and  it  is  put  on  the 
hooks  of  the  top  wires  with  a  "  stringer."  The  first  cost  of  this 
is  about  40/.  per  acre. 

Another  method  is  known  as  Partridge's  patent  (fig.  3),  and 
prevails  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  whilst  it  is  now  ex- 
tensively made  use  of  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Stout  posts  are  placed 
at  the  ends  of  each  row  of  plants,  and  at  intervals  where  requisite. 
Wires  are  fastened  to  the  tops  only  of  these  posts,  and  cocoa-fibre 
strings  are  fastened  by  pegs  to  the  ground  close  to  each  hop 
stock  (fig.  3,  a,  a,  a),  and  to  the  wires  at  the  tops  of  the  posts, 
at  6,  6,  b.  This  is  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  the  first 
described  system,  costing  from  24i.  to  281.  per  acre.  In  this 
cage  the  plants  require  to  be  well  "  lewed  ",  as  the  wind  blows 
the  strings  about,  being  so  light. 
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Tying. 

Hop  bines  are  tied  to  the  poles  by  women/  Now  and  then 
it  happens  that  men  do  this  in  seasons  when  the  weather  is 
forcing,  but  it  is  essentially  woman's  work.  Before  tying  it  is 
well  to  have  the  strongest  rank-growing,  "  pipy"  bines  pulled 
out  by  careful  men  who  know  what  they  are  about,  as  such  bines 
are  frequently  unfruitful.  If  the  bines  are  strong,  two  are  tied  up 
to  a  pole  in  three-pole  work,  that  is  when  three  poles  are  put  to 
each  stock.  In  the  case  of  two-pole  work  three  bines  are  put 
to  a  pole,  but  different  planters  have  different  ideas  on  this. 
The  hop  plants  climb  with  the  sun,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
French  bean  and  convolvulus,  which  twine  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Directly  they  have  been  tied  to  the  poles,  the  *'  heads" 
or  leading  shoots  grow  upwards  and  onwards,  their  curious, 
almost  instinctive  habit  of  revolving  helping  thjem  to  find  and 
lay  hold  of  the  support  as  they  grow.  Darwin  gives  most 
interesting  descriptions  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  hop  plant. 
In  one  he  writes  : 

When  the  shoot  of  a  hop  {Hamulus  lupuius)  rises  from  the  ground, 
the  two  or  three  first  joints,  or  internodes,  are  straight,  and  remain  station- 
ary ;  but  the  next,  formed  while  still  very  young,  may  be  seen  to  bend  to 
one  aide,  and  to  travel  slowly  round  towaids  all  points  of  the  compass,  mov- 
ing like  the  hands  of  a  watch  with  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  first  purpose  of  the 
spontaneous  revolving  movement,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  continu- 
ous bowing  movement,  directed  successively  to  all  points  of  the  compass  is, 
as  Mohl  has  remarked,  to  favour  the  shoot  finding  a  support.^ 

As  Darwin  adds  : — 

This  is  admirably  effected  by  the  revolutions  carried  on  day  and  night, 
a  wider  and  wider  circle  being  swept  as  the  shoot  increases  in  length.  This 
movement  also  explains  how  the  plants  twine ;  for  when  a  revolving  shoot 
meets  with  a  support,  its  motion  is  necessarily  arrested  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, but  the  free  projecting  part  goes  on  revolving.' 

This  explains  how  it  is  that  the  hop  bines  after  they  have 
been  once  tied  to  the  poles  keep  tp  them.  When  the  support 
has  been  found  by  the  leading  shoot  in  it^  revolutions,  the  re- 
curved hooks  with  which  it  is  furnished  lay  hold  of  the  pole 
and  keep  to  it  with  tenacity.  By  reason  of  this  admirable 
provision  of  nature  the  tyers  have  in  ordinary  circumstances  but 
little  trouble  afler  the  bines  have  once  been  tied.     They  fasten  a 

>  The  Movements  and,  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.  By  Charles  Darwin, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

'  Sachs  in  his  Text  Book  of  Botany  thus  describes  this  revolving  motion  of 
the  hop  plant :  "  As  new  intemodes  develope  from  the  bud  they  begin  to 
revolve,  while  the  third  or  fourth  ceases  to  do  so,  becomes  erect  and  manifests 
another  form  of  movement,  beoomiog  twisted  until  its  growth  ceases.'' 
yOL.  IV.  T.  0.— 14  R 
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rash,  not  with  a  knot  but  with  a  '^  half  hitch,"  round  the  bines  to 
each  pole,  two  or  three  bines  as  the  case  may  be,  about  IJ  feet 
to  2  feet  from  the  ground.  In  a  week  or  two  another  rush 
is  put  two  feet  higher  up  to  keep  the  bines  in  their  places. 
After  this,  unless  the  bines  are  "  sticky  "  from  white  frosts,  or 
their  "  heads  "  have  been  blown  away  from  the  poles  by  persis- 
tent winds,  but  little  further  attention  is  necessary.  When  the 
bines  are  out  of  reach  and  each  pole  is  well  furnished,  those  that 
remain  on  the  stock  are  cleared  out.^  Later  on,  when  a  new 
growth  appears,  it  is  checked  by  earthing  or  putting  a  few 
shovels  of  earth  over  each  stock  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Well- 
harvested  supple  rushes  are  best  for  tying.  Bast  used  by 
gardeners,  and  matting  shreds,  will  serve.  String  of  any  kind 
will  not  answer,  as  it  expands  and  contracts  too  much  with 
weather  changes. 

Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  tying  is  performed. 
Inexperienced  tyers  must  be  prevented  from  putting  up  rank 
'*pipy"  unfruitful  bines,  and  supervision  exercised  to  ensure 
each  pole  getting  its  proper  complement  of  bines.  In  seasons 
when  there  is  a  deal  of  bine,  careless  tyers  recklessly  pull  out 
handfuls  without  considering  what  they  will  require  for  furnish- 
ing each  pole,  and  are  left  at  last  with  short,  uneven,  poor  bines. 
Many  planters  set  a  man  specially  to  superintend  tyers.  This 
is  an  excellent  and  economical  practice. 

Ladder  Tying. 

After  the  bines  have  reached  the  tops  of  the  poles  and  the 
cocoa-nut  fibre  strings,  women  are  employed  to  tie  those  there 
which  show  signs  of  falling  away  or  slipping  down,  and  to 
fasten  them  to  the  strings  which  are  now  almost  generally 
stretched  from  pole  to  pole.  They  have  light  folding  ladders 
and  short  step-ladders  for  this  operation,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  pays  over  and  over  again  for  being  carried  out 
thoroughly. 

Manures. 

Professor  Way  calculated  that  by  an  average  crop  of  hops, 
equal  to  a  little  over  7  cwt.  per  acre,  11  lb.  of  silica,  10  lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  ]  6  lb.  of  potash,  5  lb.  of  lime,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  other  mineral  substances,  are  taken  from  an  acre 
of  land.^     Mr.  Nesbit  had  previously  made  analytical  experi- 

*  This  is  the  ordicary  practice,  though  there  are  a  few  planters  who  think 
it  better  not  to  pull  away  all  surplus  bines,  and  twist  them  in  a  knot  and 
earth  them  in,  or  let  them  run  on  the  ground. 

*  Bepoft  on  the  Analysis  (if  Flants,  By  Professor  Way.  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Aig;riciiltiiral  Society  of  England,  yoI.  ix.,  let  serlee. 
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ments  upon  hop  plants,  whicli  showed  thatveiy  large  quantities 
of  mineral  matter  are  required  for  a  crop  of  hops.  Of  these,  as 
Mr.  Nesbit  points  out,  the  most  important  are  silica,  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  potash,  phosphate  of  iron,  and  magnesia.  His  con- 
clusion is  that : — 

As  the  produce  of  a  hop  crop  is  almost  wholly  exported  from  the  fann, 
it  must  be  evid^it  that  unless  the  mineral  matter  is  replaced,  the  richest  soil 
would  eyentually  be  impoTerifiAied  by  the  growth  of  this  plant.  This  un- 
doubtedly ia  the  cause  of  the  necessity  for  manuring  this  pluit  so  highly. 

Professor  Brazier,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Chemistry  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  made  analyses  of  the  bines,  leaves, 
and  cones  of  Kent  Goldings  and  Sussex  hops,  in  1880,  with  the 
following  results : — 

The  Bine  yielded  5*57  per  cent,  of  ash* 
TheLeayes  ,,   23*45        „        ^ 


The  Cones 


8-88 


The  ashes  of  these  gave  the  following  percentages  :- 
I. — Kbkt  Goldings. 
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Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassii 
Potash  .... 
Lime     .... 
Magnesia  .    .    . 
Oxide  of  iron 
Phosphoric  acid 
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SUica    .... 

un 
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II.— Sussex  Gbaps  Hops. 
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These  analyses  show  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  hops,  and  of 
hops  grown  upon  different  soils. 

If  hop  land  is  to  retain  its  power  of  producing  hops  satis- 
factorily and  sufficiently,  the  various  necessary  mineral  substances 
must  be  supplied  by  means  of  manures  containing  them.  Some 
soils  hare  a  larger  natural  supply  of  certain  of  the  essential 
constituents  of  hops  than  others,  and  the  manures  therefore  must 
be  suited  to  their  conditions.  For  example,  clay  soils  contain  a 
larger  amount  of  potash  than  calpareous  soils,  while  calcareous 
soils  have  naturally  a  greater  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  than 
clay  soils.  The  good  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  best  Green- 
sand  soils  makes  them  especially  suitable  for  hop  production. 

Besides  the  mineral  or  inorganic  matter  that  must  be  sup- 
plied, large  amounts  of  organic  matter  are  necessary  to  force 
luxuriant  crops  of  rich  quality.  This  is  conveyed  by  means 
of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. 

Among  the  chief  manures  applied  to  hop  land  is  &rmyard 
manure.  Although  styled  farmyard  manure,  this  in  reality 
comes  to  a  great  extent  from  the  stables  and  cowsheds  of 
London  and  large  towns,  at  least  within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  hop  plantations.  Many  of  the  large  hop  planters  in 
Kent  have  given  up  fattening  cattle,  and  purchase  '^  London 
manure,"  which  costs  from  6a.  to  7«.  Qd.  per  ton.  From  15  to 
25  tons  are  put  on  per  acre.  Li  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  and 
Herefordshire  most  of  the  planters  still  make  farmyard  manure 
of  the  old-fashioned  type. 

For  the  most  part  farmyard  manure  is  dug  in  during  the 
winter.  Sometimes  it  is  carried  oo  between  the  rows  of  poles 
in  the  summer,  by  means  of  narrow  trolleys  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  or  only  put  round  the 
hills.  In  the  former  case  it  is  worked  in  by  the  nidgetts.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  dug  in  with  the  spud,  or  hoed  in  with  the 
Canterbury  hoe. 

For  winter  use  the  other  manures  are,  woollen  rags,  shoddy, 
the  refuse  of  cloth  factories,  put  on  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two 
tons  per  acre.  This  costs  from  21.  to  4?.  4«.  per  ton,  and  contains 
from  5  to  9  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  which  should  be  guaranteed. 
Fur  waste  from  furriers'  shops  is  a  fine  manure  when  pure,  costing 
from  4L  15«.  to  71.  per  ton,  used  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  cwt. 
per  acre  according  to  quality.  There  are  many  other  of  these 
bulky  manures,  as  "  fleshings,"  hair,  "  scutch", and  "  trotters," 
which  are  good  if  pure  and  not  too  wet  and  heavy.  These  must 
be  put  on  early,  as  they  decompose  slowly.  Fish  of  various 
kinds,  sprats,  mussels,  "  five-fingers,"  &c.,  are  very  largely  madQ 
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use  of  in  Kent,  being  put  on  during  the  winter  at  a  cost  of  from 
32.  15s.  to  42.  10s.  per  acre. 

Of  manures  used  in  the  spring  and  summer  there  are  many 
kinds.  Special  hop  manures  are  numerous,  made  of  various  pro- 
portions of  superphosphate,  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  which  hop  planters  had  better  manipulate  for  them- 
selves, as  they  will  then  know  they  are  pure  and  in  the  desired 
proportions.  Bape  dust,  however,  is  the  most  valuable  manure, 
and  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted  for  summer  priming.  It 
appears  to  suit  all  localities,  and  gives  a  quick,  continuous  and 
rich  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  to  the  plants  just  when  they 
require  stimulating  most.  From  8  to  15  cwt.  per  acre  are  put 
on  round  the  hills  and  dug  or  hoed  in.  Guano  is  also  approved 
of  in  some  localities,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  dry  seasons.  In  very 
many  cases  hop  land  is  manured  well  in  the  winter,  and  again  in 
the  summer,  particularly  if  there  is  any  indication  of  weakness 
or  flagging  energy  in  the  plants. 

Basic  slag  has  been  tried  with  some  advantage  in  soils  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid,  as,  for  instance,  those 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  As  Sir  John  Lawes  has 
pointed  out,  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
slag  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  superphosphate. 

Cultivation. 

Hop  land  is  dug  by  hand  in  the  late  autnmn  and  winter  with 
the  spud  (fig.  4),  and  farm-yard  manure,  rags,  shoddy,  fish,  and 
other  heavy  manures  are  dug  in  then.  It  is  thought  best  by  many 
planters  to  dig  as  early  as  possible,  especially  if  there  is  much 
chickweed,  SteUaria  media^  the  most  common  and  troublesome 
weed  in  hop  plantations,  which  takes  much  out  of  the  land  in  mild 
and  open  winter  seasons.     In  some  districts  hop  land  is  ploughed, 


Fia.  4.~Hop  Spnd. 

but  as  the  poles  are  placed  in  conical  stacks,  like  wigwams,  at 
regular  intervals  upon  the  ground,  a  large  part  cannot  be  got  at  by 
the  plough,  nor  can  the  spaces  between  the  hills  be  touched — one 
way  at  least.  Ploughing  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  process,  and  in 
the  end  is  nearly  as  expensive  as  digging,  and  should  only  be 
adopted  when  labour  is  scarce.  Hop  land  is  somewhat  extensively 
ploughed  in  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Sussex. 

Directly  the  poles  are  up  and  the  bines  out  of  the  way  a  large 
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shim  *  or  horse  hoe  (fig.  5)  is  put  deeply  into  the  ground,  drawn 
by  two  and  in  some  districts  by  three  horses,  to  break  it  up 


Fig.  5. -Hop  Shim. 


thoroughly.    After  this  a  smaller  horse-hoe  or  nidgett  (fig.  6) 
drawn  by  one  horse  is  held  to  be  sufficient  by  many  planters, 


Fia.  6.— Nidgett 

and  is  used  at  intervals  during  the  season,  deeply  at  first 
and  until  the  middle  or  the  end  of  July,  in  order  to  get  a  deep 
tilth  of  triturated  soil — "  crumb,"  as  it  is  termed.    Some  planters 

*  A  "  shim  "  meanB  in  some  districts  a  very  ^strong  horse-hoe  for  two  ''or 
more  horses,  or  steam,  in  deep  soils  without  rock  and  stones. 
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continually  stir  hop  land  deeply  thronghont  the  summer.  Others 
stir  in  this  way  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  only  very  lightly 
afterwards,  in  order  not  to  disturb  or  break  through  the  net- 
work of  fibres  running  through  the  soil  just  beneath  the 
surface  in  every  direction.  In  summer  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
soluble  elements  of  manures  could  be  washed  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  hop  plants,  and  it  would  seem  that  those  fibres  are  the 
only  means  of  conveying  the  manurial  elements  to  them.  No  one 
who  has  not  seen  the  masses  of  these  delicate  fibres,  mere  fila- 
ments, traversing  every  part  of  the  surface  soil  in  a  well-cultivated 
and  well-manured  hop  ground,  would  believe  in  this  extraordi- 
nary provision  of  nature. 

It  woidd  seem  to  be  utterly  wrong  to  deliberately  disturb 
this  host  of  foragers,  yet  it  is  the  practice  of  some  planters  to 
have  the  nidgetts  put  in  deeply  just  when  the  fibres  are  in  full 
work,  and  tear  them  up  in  quantities.  The  reason  for  this  has 
never  been  logically  demonstrated,  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  rational  to  let  the  fibres  work  without  interruption,  and  to 


Fio.  7.— The  Canterbury  Hoe. 


merely  skim  the  ground  in  the  late  summer  with  nidgetts  having 
wide  hoes  to  keep  down  the  rapidly-growing  weeds. 

Nidgetts  do  not  cover  all  the  ground,  as  they  cannot  be  drawn 
close  to  the  poles.  A  space  around  the  hills  must  be  tilled 
by  hand.  This  is  dug  round  with  the  spud,  directly  after  the 
poles  are  set  up.  After  this  it  is  prong-hoed  with  the  Canterbury 
hoe,  an  admirable  tool  (fig.  7),  once  or  twice  during  the  summer. 

If  the  ground  is  hard,  and  weeds  are  very  rampant,  the 
ordinary  "  plate  "  hoe  is  used.  Manure,  as  rape  dust,  is  fre- 
quently chopped  in  with  the  Canterbury  hoe  in  summer. 

On  some  very  extensive  hop  farms  shimming,  or  nidgetting, 
is  done  by  steam,  especially  at  first,  when  the  ground  is  hard 
and  weatherbound.  This  is  arranged  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
steam-ploughing  and  scarifying. 

The  object  of  all  enlightened  planters  in  these  days  is  to  get 
as  good  a  tilth  as  possible,  and  to  have  a  depth  of  at  least  a  foot 
of  triturated  earth  in  every  part  of  the  ground,  for  the  fibres  to 
work  in,  and  for  absorbing  and  retaining  heat  and  moisture. 
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Earthing. 

Earthing,  or  putting  earth  over  the  stocks  between  the  poles, 
is  done  by  placing  four  or  five  shovels  of  fine  earth  over  them  in 
June  to  keep  the  bines  in  their  places  and  to  ensure  a  growth  of 
roots  for  cuttings,  or  sets.  It  also  stops  the  extraneous  growth 
of  bines  from  the  stocks,  which  would  exhaust  them,  and  keeps 
them  in  their  places. 

Washing  for  Aphis  Blight. 

This  has  become  in  recent  years  almost  a  necessary  opera- 
tion, as  the  "  hop  fly,"  or  aphis,  known  by  the  systematic  name 
of  Phorodon  hurmdij  makes  its  appearance  every  season.  This 
aphis,  called  by  Lance  "  the  barometer  of  poverty,"  *  before 
methods  of  preventing  its  increase  were  discovered,  often 
changed  in  a  few  weeks  the  appearance  of  the  whole  of  the 
plantations,  from  the  prospect  of  a  bounteous  crop  to  the  black- 
ness of  utter  blight.  For  instance,  in  1823,  the  aphides  were  so 
persistent  that  only  1  cwt.  1  qr.  5  lb.  were  grown  per  acre. 
In  1825,  the  worst  attack  on  record,  only  1  cwt.  8  lb.  were 
yielded  per  acre. 

Until  1860  there  were  no  means  known,  in  any  degree 
efficacious,  of  checking  the  progress  of  these  aphides,  and  the 
planters  bore  the  periodic  inflictions  without  seriously  attempting 
to  avert  them.  The  practice  of  washing  or  spraying  the  plants 
with  insecticides,  or  insectifuges,  was  introduced  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  regularly  adopted  by  planters  as 
soon  as  there  are  signs  of  blight.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  directly  aphides  are  seen  on  the  plants,  washing 
should  be  at  once  commenced,  because  of  their  extraordinary 
power  of  reproduction  described  by  Professor  Owen  as  follows : — 

The  first  fonned  larva  of  early  spring  procreates  not  one,  bat  eight 
larvsQ  like  itself  in  successive  broods,  and  each  of  these  larvse  repeats  the 
process ;  and  it  may  be  again  repeated  in  the  same  geometrical  ratio  until  a 
number  -which  figures  only  can  indicate  and  language  almost  fails  to  express 
is  the  result.^ 

If  the  aphides  once  get  ahead,  it  is  most  difficult  to  clear  them 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  have  lost  sap  and  become 
unhealthy  from  their  action.  Spraying,  or  washing,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  if  fresh  aphides 
appear.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  some  planters  have 
washed  their  hop  plants  all  over  three  and  even  four  or  five  times 
in  the  same  season.   This  entails  an  expense  of  at  least  22.  per  acre 

'  The  Hep  Farmer.    By  J.  Lance,  1838. 

»  Owen,  On  PaHl^mogeneiis.    Van  Yoorst :  London,  1849. 
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each  time  of  washing.  If  water  has  to  be  fetched  from  distances 
this  expense  is,  of  course,  increased.  Water  has  been  laid  on 
for  the  purpose  by  some  planters  to  convenient  places  near  their 
hop  grounds.  Quassia  and  soft  soap  solutions  are  generally 
made  use  of  for  washing,  in  the  proportion  of  from  4  lb.  to  8  lb. 
of  soft  soap,  and  the  extract  of  from  8  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  quassia 
chips  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  soft  soap  retains  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  quassia  upon  the  bines  and  leaves,  making  them 
unpleasant  for  the  aphides,  which  are  thus  starved  out.  Many 
of  the  winged  as  well  as  the  wingless  aphides  are  also  washed 
off  in  the  spraying  process,  and  in  the  later  stages  the  foulness 
upon  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  excreta  and  ^'  honeydew  "  from  the 
aphides,  is  removed,  renewed  health  and  vigour  being  given  to 
the  plants.  But  good  managers  now  do  not  allow  the  aphides 
to  remain  long  enough  to  produce  this  state. 

Soft  soap,  of  the  quantity  required,  is  dissolved  in  a  large 
tub  of  warm  water,  and  the  solution  is  well  stirred.  Quassia 
chips  are  boiled  to  extract  their  bitter  principle.  This  extract 
and  the  soap  solution  are  mixed  together  in  proper  proportions 
and  put  into  the  water-carts  as  they  are  brought  alongside,  nearly 
filled  with  water.  The  jolting  of  the  carts  on  their  way  to  the 
hop  ground  serves  to  mix  the  materials  together. 

Upon  smaller  hop  farms  hand-washing  machines  are  em- 
ployed, worked  by  three  men — one  to  push  the  machine  and 
pump,  and  one  on  each  side  with  a  long  hose  to  distribute  the 
wash  over  the  plants.  Other  men  bring  the  wash  in  pails  to  the 
machine,  as  required,  fix)m  tubs  set  at  the  ends  of  the  hop  grounds. 

The  machines  used  are  large-sized  garden  engines,  with 
strong  pumps  and  broad  wheels.  A  very  useful  machine  of 
this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  p.  242,  which,  from  its  narrow 
shape,  may  also  be  utilized  in  fruit  plantations. 

Various  nozzles  are  used  to  distribute  the  liquid.  Most  have 
a  simple  aperture.  Some  have  a  chamber  or  arrangement  to 
divide  the  stream  and  send  it  forth  in  spray.  This  is  the  proper 
method.  By  the  use  of  single  jets  a  great  quantity  of  liquid  is 
required.  The  main  object  is  to  cover  every  particle  of  leaf  and 
bine  surface  with  spray,  or  mist,  and  it  is  contended  by  many 
that  forcing  up  single  streams  violently  is  a  great  waste  of 
material,  and  does  not  achieve  the  desired  end.  The  Riley 
nozzle  is  a  good  nozzle,  and  there  are  several  imitations  and 
adaptations  of  this  of  more  or  less  merit.  ^ 


*  As  to  machines,  noszIe9,  &c.,  see  Methods  of  Ptetenting  and  ChecJdng  the 
Attache  of  Ineeete  and  Fungi,  By  Charles  Whitehead.  Pnhlished  for  the 
Boyal  Agricnltnial  Society  ^  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,    td. 
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Upon  larger  farms  horse-machines  are  adopted.  They  are 
long  tanks  upon  two  wheels,  fitted  with  strong  pumps  moved 
by  the  wheels,  which  force  the  liquid  through  rows  of  tubes 
having  holes  perforated  in  them,  and  adjusted  so  that  the  wash 
is  sent  up  evenly  over  the  plants. 

In  a  horse  hop-washing  machine  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Muir- 
head,  of  Maidstone,  rows  of  pipes,  which  can  be  easily  adjusted, 
having  chambered  nozzles,  are  substituted  for  the  perforated  tubes 


Fia.  8.~A  Hand  Hop-vashing  Haohint. 

arranged  in  rows.  This  machine  will  distribute  from  100  to 
350  gallons  per  acre,  being  intended,  as  its  name  of  "  Mistifier  " 
implies,  to  diffuse  liquid  in  a  dense  mist.  The  ordinary  horse 
hop-washing  machines  put  on  from  500  to  700  gallons  per  acre. 
There  are  two  sizes  of  these  machines,  one  requiring  two  horses 
and  the  other  only  one.* 

The  expense  of  washing  with  these  machines  is  not  much 
less  than  by  hand ;  but  the  advantage  of  them  is  that  a  large 

>  The  cost  of  horse  bop- washing  machines  is  from  35Z.  to  iSl, 
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breadth  of  land  can  be  got  over  quickly,  and  before  the  aphides 
can  do  any  serious  injury  to  the  plants. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  continuous  visita- 
tions of  hop  aphides.  It  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  numbers  of 
damson  and  plum  trees  that  have  been  planted  in  many  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  hop  plantations ;  as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Professor  Biley,  the  United  States  entomologist,  that  the 
winged  female  aphides  migrate  firom  the  hop  plants  to  damson 
and  plum  trees  in  the  autumn,  and  place  their  eggs  thereon. 
From  these  eggs,  according  to  the  great  authority  cited,  winged 
viviparous  females  come  in  the  spring,  and  fly  to  the  hop  plants, 
and  begin  at  once  to  produce  larvee,  termed  lice  by  hop  planters. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  the  larvaB  hibernate  in  or  round  the  roots 
of  the  hop  plants,  as  they  have  been  seen  upon  young  bines  as 
early  as  March. 

WiREWORMS. 

These  do  much  harm,  sometimes,  to  young  hop  plants,  and 
may  be  entrapped  by  putting  pieces  of  mangel  wurzel,  swede, 
potato,  or  rape  cake  round  the  hills,  which  must  be  examined, 
and  the  wireworms  picked  from  them  twice  a  week. 

Jumpers. 

The  jumper,  Etiacanthvs  interrupttLS,  a  species  of  the  Cicadee,^ 
is  most  troublesome  to  the  young  bines,  especially  on  light  and 
stony  soils.  It  pierces  the  bines  with  its  sucking  organ,  or 
rostrum,  causing  the  sap  to  exude,  and  frequently  much  weakens 
the  plants. 

Many  can  be  taken  by  holding  tarred  boards  near  the  poles 
and  tapping  these  with  a  stick,  making  the  jumpers  leap  into 
the  tar.  Washing  with  soft  soap  and  quassia  mixed,  as  for 
aphides,  has  been  found  efficacious,  and  with  soft  soap  and 
paraffin  at  the  rate  of  2  or  8  quarts  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Bed  Spider. 

The  Red  Spider,  Teiranychm  telariuSj  is  most  destructive  in 
very  hot  summers.  It  gets  under  the  leaves,  extracts  their  sap, 
and  makes  them  drop  off.  In  Germany  its  action  is  called  fire- 
blast — Kupfer-brand.  Since  washing  for  aphis  blight  has  been 
so  generaUy  adopted,  red  spider  has  not  been  so  troublesome, 

>  Monograph   qf  British  Cicada   or    Tettigida,     By  George    Bowdler 
Buckton,  F.R.S. 
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as  it  cannot  bear  moisture.  Bines  should  be  cleared  away  at 
once  from  infested  land  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  well  limed 
and  dug  early,  so  as  to  cover  up  the  dead  leaves  soon.  The  land 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  as  the  spiders  hibernate  upon 
them.  Infested  plants  should  be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  and 
water. 

Hop  Flea. 

This  insect,  HaUica  condnna^  allied  to  the  turnip  flea-beetle, 
or  turnip  fly,  HaUica  n&morum^  very  often  seriously  attacks 
hop  bines  just  after  they  have  sent  forth  shoots,  and  completely 
stays  their  growth.  Sometimes  it  follows  the  bine  throughout 
the  season,  and  finally  gets  into  the  cones  and  much  injures 
them.  To  prevent  their  attacks,  all  old  bines  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  as  the  fleas  winter  in  them.  The  ground  should 
be  well  pulverised,  and  soot  and  lime  mixed  and  put  on  where 
the  plants  are  attacked. 

The  insects  described  above  are  those  most  troublesome  to  hop 
planters.  There  are  others,  but  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here, 
except  a  tiny  fly,  or  rather  its  maggots,  which  do  much  mischief 
just  when  the  cones  are  ripening,  by  mining  their  strigs,  or  stems, 
entailing  premature  and  rapid  decay.  It  is  not  known  exactly 
to  what  species  this  fly  belongs,  and  it  is  feared  from  its  habits 
that  there  is  no  remedy  against  it.  As  it  evidently  hibernates  in 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hop  hills,  caustic  applications 
might  be  of  some  use,  but  the  larvae  and  pupae  are  most  minute. 

Beneficial  Insects. 

Among  the  insects  that  infest  cultivated  crops  some  are 
found  to  be  most  useful  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  those  that 
are  especially  injurious.  Unfortunately,  it  frequently  happens 
that  such  valuable  friends  are  not  distinguished  from  foes,  and 
either  no  attempts  are  made  to  encourage  their  increase,  or  they 
are  recklessly  confounded  and  destroyed  with  their  bad  com- 
panions. In  the  case  of  the  hop  plant,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  insects  peculiarly  beneficial.  Chief  among  these  are  some 
species  of  the  Gocdnellidce^^  whose  dusky,  six-legged  larvae, 
termed  "  niggers  "  in  the  hop  districts,  devour  aphides  in  all 
stages  with  the  greatest  voracity.  Foremost  among  these 
"  ladybirds  "  is  the  species  distinguished  as  CocdneUa  septempunc" 
fata,  which  is  red,  with  seven  black  spots.     Its  larva  is  half  an 

'  Professor  Forbes  of  nUpois,  I7.S.,  found  that  some  species  of  the  Cocci- 
nelUda  feed  upoh  the  spores  of  certain  f angi. 
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inch  long,  having  red  and  yellow  marks  npon  it.  The  other 
species  are  smaller.  One  has  only  two  spots ;  another  has  fonr. 
Jn  hot,  dry  weather  ladybirds  appear  in  great  qnaotities.  Their 
little  conical  yellow  eggs  can  be  seen  fastened  in  groups  of  from 
six  to  twelve  on  the  under  sides  of  the  hop  leaves.  From  these, 
tiny  larvsB  emerge,  and  immediately  begin  to  scour  the  plants 
for  aphides.  Ladybirds  should  be  preserved,  not  only  in  hop- 
producing  districts,  but  everywhere,  as  they  feed  indiscriminately 
upon  all  kinds  of  aphides  infesting  field  and  garden  crops,  and 
although  they  may  be  sometimes  rather  unpleasant  in  houses, 
where  they  frequently  hibernate,  they  should  not  be  killed. 
Housekeepers  often  sweep  them — these  bStes  d  ban  DieUj  as  the 
French  call  them — from  their  winter  retreats  in  the  comers  of 
sunny  windows  and  behind  window  shutters,  and  other  places, 
and,  in  barbarian  ignorance,  put  them  into  the  fire. 

There  are  two  or  three  species  of  ichneumon  flies  which 


9xo.  9.— fiyrphofl  pyniirl.  Fly  and  Unra,  magnified. 

destroy  hop  aphides  by  depositing  eggs  within  their  bodies  at 
various  stages  of  their  life  history.  If  aphides  upon  hop  plants 
are  examined,  red  spots  can  be  often  seen  upon  their  backs. 
These  are  the  larvsB  of  ichneumon  flies,  in  the  act  of  consuming 
their  hosts. 

Larvse  of  species  of  the  HemerobiidsB  (lace-wing  flies),  notably 
Chrysopa  perla,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  ugly- 
looUng,  and  so  ferocious  and  rapacious  that  the  French  term 
them  lions  des  pttceroris^  also  destroy  quantities  of  aphides,  and 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  enemies. 

Another  friend  of  the  hop  planter  is  the  greenish  larva  of  the 
large,  pretty  dipterous  fly  known  as  Syi^hvspyrastri  (fig.  9).  This 
larva  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  body  tapering  to  a  point.  Its  mouth  is  provided 
with  a  three-pronged  harpoon,  by  means  of  which  it  trainees  the 
aphides.    After  it  has  trwsQx^  them,  it  flourishes  them  in  the 
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sdr  in  a  triumphant  manner,  and  devours  them  with  marvellous 
speed.  Being  without  eyes,  it  makes  sweeping  motions  on 
every  side  with  its  head,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  body,  is 
shown  in  fig.  9,  in  order  to  find  aphides  near  to  it.  The  quantity 
of  aphides  consumed  by  one  of  these  larvae  is  eztraordioary.  It 
clears  a  hop  leaf  in  a  few  minutes,  and  proceeds  to  another. 
Yet  specimens  of  these  have  been  sent  to  the  writer  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  were  new  foes  of  the  hop  plant.  The  larva 
of  a  kindred  fly  termed  Syrphm  baUeatus  is  also  useful,  but  is 
not  so  generally  found  in  hop  plantations.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  larva  of  Syrphvs  pyrasiri  will  eat  sJmost  every 
kind  of  aphis,  and  was  found  in  exceeding  quantities  last  year 
(1892)  upon  wheat  plants  infested  with  Aphis  grtmaria^ 

Mildew. 

Mildew,  or  mould,  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  planters,  is 
frequently  a  serious  scourge,  which  not  only  reduces  the  crop 
but  materially  damages  its  quality,  and  there  is  not  at  present 
a  remedy  for  it  that  is  perfectly  efficacious. 

Mildew  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a  fungus,  styled  scientifi- 
cally Sphcerotheca  castagnei  or  Podosphcera  castagnei,  belonging 
to  the  group  of  fiingi  known  as  Ascomycetes,  and  to  its  division  of 
Erysipheae,  according  to  De  Bary's  classification.^  The  vine 
mildew,  Oidium  Tucheri^  which  causes  much  harm  in  French 
and  German  vineyards,  also  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Erysiphae, 
but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  fungus,  PeroTiospora 
viticola^  far  more  injurious  to  vines  than  Oidivm  Tuckeri, 

This  fungus  is  propagated  by  germs,  or  spores,  carried  in 
the  air  to  the  hop  pltmts,  upon  which  they  speedily  germinate, 
sending  haustoria,  or  suckers,  through  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaves.  De  Bary  shows  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  the  spores  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  for  seeds, 
namely,  a  certain  temperature  and  a  supply  of  o^gen  and 
moisture.  When  the  spores  find  congenial  hosts,  hyphae  are  put 
forth,  forming  the  mycelium,  an  aggregation  of  white  threads, 
which  appears  upon  hop  leaves  attacked  by  the  mildew.  Haus- 
toria from  the  mycelium  permeate  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and 
live  upon  them.*  Much  harm  is  not,  however,  occasioned  by 
the  fungus  upon  the  leaves,  but  when  tie  burr,  or  incipient  cone, 
begins  to  form,  it  is  firequently  infected  at  once  by  the  spores  of 

*  VergUichende  Morphologie  und  Biologie  der  PUze.    Von  A.  De  Bary. 
1884. 

*  The  hop  fungus,  Podosphcera  eagtoffnei,  is  epiphytic,  that  is,  it  lires  upon 
the  plant  and  not  within  it,  as  the  endophytic  potato  fungus,  for  example. 
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tlie  fungus  firom  the  leaves,  which  fasten  upon  its  stalk  and  the 
bases  of  the  forming  bracts,  and  stop  its  growth,  so  that  it 
ultimately  shrivels  up.  Or  the  fnngus  attacks  the  fully-developed 
cones  on  their  stalks  and  the  bases  of  the  bracts  whwe  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  sap,  reducing  them  to  decay  in  a  short  time. 

AfW  a  while  the  whiteness  of  the  mildew  becomes  brown 
firom  the  formation  of  perithecia,  or  cases  containing  an  ascus, 
or  bag  of  eight  spores,  upon  the  mycelium.     The  spores  remain 
in  the  bag  until  circumstances  favour  their  further  development. 
De  Bary  points  out  thatthis  period  of  rest  coincides  with  periods 
of  vegetation  and  seasons  in  many  fungi  of  this  group,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  resting  spores  of  the  hop  mildew  are 
dormant  during  the  winter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose  mildew, 
Podosphasra  pannosa,  resting  in  the  asci  or  bags,  upon  dead  hop 
leaves  and  bines,  or  upon  the  pieces  of  bine  left  on  the  stocks, 
or  on  weeds,  such  as  groundsel,  so  prevalent  in  hop  grounds, 
plantain,  dandelion,  and  others,  or  upon  the  ground.^    The  asci 
may  be  carried  in  the  air  to  the  hop  plants  in  the  spring,  and, 
bursting,  deposit  their  spores  upon  the  leaves.     After  these  have 
established  mycelia,  or  centres,  continuous  generations  of  spores 
will  be  discharged  if  the  surroundings  are  favourable,  and  con- 
veyed by  breezes  to  infect  other  plants.     As  in  well  known  to 
planters,  in  some  seasons  mould  does  not  '^  run : "  that  is,  in- 
fection is  not  continued,  from  climatic  influences,   or  other 
reasons  that  have  not  been  determined.     White  spots  appear  on 
the  leaves,  but  the  cones  escape ;  while  in  other  seasons  infection 
is  rapid  and  disastrous,  extending  from  the  leaves  to  the  burr 
and  cones. 

Prevention, — Hop  bines  from  infected  grounds  should  be  burnt 
in  order  that  all  the  asci  upon  them  may  be  destroyed.  Every 
particle  of  dead  bines  should  be  cut  away  in  the  early  spring  and 
burnt.  Quicklime  may  be  put  over  the  hills  in  the  winter.  Sets 
or  cuttings  taken  from  plants  that  have  been  infected  are  very 
likely  to  spread  infection.  It  is  said  that  mould  was  introduced 
into  Sussex  with  cuttings  of  new  varieties. 

It  would  be  well  to  dip  suspected  sets  or  cuttings  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  or  lime  and 
sulphur  mixed  should  be  dusted  thickly  over  them. 

Weeds  should  be  kept  from  hop  grounds,  especially  the 
dandelion.  Taraxacum  dena  leotiis ;  groundsel,  Seneeio  vulgaris ; 
and  other  composite  plants ;  and  plantain,  Planiago ;  which  are 
hosts  of  the  fungus. 

>  Mohl  says  the  spores  of  the  Erysipheee  winter  on  the  groond,  as  weU  aa 
on  the  decayed  leaves  of  their  host  plants.  Ueber  die  TtaubmhrrnkKeit, 
Ton  Hugo  Mohl,  Bfftaniiehe  ZeUun^,  Berlin,  1874, 
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Remedies. — Sulphur  is  tilie  only  remedy  that  has  been  found 
of  any  efficacy.  This  is  largely  used  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  but 
not  nearly  so  extensively  in  Hants,  Surrey,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  Some  planters  put  on  black  sulphur,  Sulphur 
viounij  at  first,  and  then  finely-sublimated  sulphur,  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Others  make  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur  only  as  being 
lighter  and  more  adhesive  to  the  leaves.  This  form  of  sulphur 
is  much  preferable,  as  it  contains,  if  good,  95  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, while  the  black  common  sulphur  only  contains  55  to  70 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  application  is  made  by  day  now, 
almost  invariably,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  sunshine.  From 
40  lb.  to  60  lb.  of  sulphur  are  applied  per  acre  at  each  sulphur- 
ing. When  the  plants  are  fairly  up  the  poles,  the  first  sulphur- 
ing is  given.  About  three  weeks  or  a  month  afterwards  it  is 
repeated,  and  frequently  again  three  weeks  later,  if  there  is  the 
least  indication  of  mildew.^  If  mildew  persists  sulphuring  is 
continued,  and  even  when  the  cones  are  out — ^though  this  is 
avoided  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  objection  of  brewers,  who 
aver  that  the  particles  of  sulphur  retained  upon  the  cones  affect 
the  fermentation  of  the  beer. 

Sulphur  acts  by  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which 
is  destructive  to 'fungoid  life.  The  sulphur  is  volatilized  by  the 
influences  of  moisture  and  heat,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
given  off.  In  very  cold,  dull,  summer  seasons,  the  action  of 
sulphur  is  most  weak.  In  hot  weather  there  is  a  considerable 
evolution  of  this  gas,  whose  fumes  can  be  smelt  on  passing  by 
sulphured  hop  plants.  It  has  been  noticed  that  sometimes,  in 
very  hot,  dry  weather,  the  action  of  sulphur  seems  most  ineffi- 
cient ;  this  is  probably  because  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  to 
cause  adequate  volatilization.  The  uncertainty  of  volatilization 
and  want  of  concentration  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  upon  the 
fungus  make  sulphuring  a  rather  unsatisfactory  operation,  and 
frequently  entail  the  necessity  of  doing  it  over  and  over  again, 
without  apparent  advantage.  But  it  is  the  only  remedy  known 
that  is  in  any  way  efficacious  as  against  mildew ;  aiMl  indepen- 
dently of  this,  its  application  to  hop  plants  is  considered  to 
impart  vigour  to  them  in  some  mysterious  manner,  in  the  same 
way  that  sulphate  of  copper  dressings  preserve  the  green  colour 
and  luxuriance  of  potato  plants. 

Sulphur  is  applied  to  hop  plants  by  a  machine  drawn  by  a 
horse  between  the  rows.  This  is  light  of  draught,  having  two 
large  wheels,  upon  which  there  is  a  hopper  where  the  sulphur  is 

'  This  is  the  practice  of  the  French  wine-growen,  who  sulphur  yines  for 
the  yine  mildew  three  timei|  at  regular  periods  io  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
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plisM^ecl.  A  fan  within  this,  moved  rapidly  by  cog-wheels  con- 
nected with  the  travelling  wheels,  drives  the  sulphur  through  a 
blast-pipe,  from  which  it  is  distributed  in  a  dense  wide-spreading 
cloud.  An  arrangement  to  regulate  the  supply  can  be  adjusted 
while  the  sulphurator  is  moving.  About  five  acres  per  day  can 
be  sulphured  with  this  machine,  which  costs  about  12Z. 

Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  tried  for  hop  mildew,  but  only 
to  a  very  small  extent.  It  would  seem  that  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  with  the  soft  soap  and  quassia  solution 
used  for  aphis  blight  ought  to  have  the  result  of  stopping  both 
mildew  and  blight.  Experiments  in  this  direction  will  be  made 
in  the  ensuing  season. 

"Lewing.*'* 

Wind  has  a  baneful  effect  upon  hop  plants  when  the  burr  is 
forming,  and  afterwards  in  all  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  cones. 
It  hinders  their  full  development,  and  when  they  are  getting 
ripe  the  heavy  gales  which  invariably  come  towards  the  end  of 
August  make  them  brown  by  bruising  them.  Many  kinds  of 
screens,  or  "  lews,"  are  adopted  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  wind ; 
some  natural,  as  quick  hedges,  in  parts  of  Kent,  which  grow  as 
high  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  some  districts,  and  rows  of 
Lombardy  and  other  kinds  of  poplar.  Others  are  made  of  high 
poles  set  closely  together,  or  of  hop  plants  put  as  near  to  each 
other  as  possible,  and  trained  up  poles  pitched  close  together 
round  the  outsides  of  hop  grounds.  Light  cloth  of  a  coarse 
mesh,  made  of  eocoanut  fibre,  is  stretched  about  twelve  feet  wide 
at  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground  *  upon  wires  fixed  to  perma- 
nent poles,  in  those  parts  of  the  hop  ground  exposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing wind.  Where  considerable  lengths  of  this  are  put  up, 
strong  posts  are  required  at  intervals  between  the  poles,  or  the 
whole  screen  will  go  down  with  a  mighty  smash.  "  Lewing,"  or 
screening,  in  this  way,  is  expensive,  but  it  is  now  adopted  by 
most  of  the  large  planters. 

Picking. 

Bops  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  distinct  flowers,  but 
strobiles,  or  collections  of  imbricated  scales,  or  bracts,  under 
which  are  yellowish,  aromatic,  lupnlinic  glands.  These  strobiles 
are  like  the  cones  of  firs,  being  in  reality  the  fruit  of  the  hop- 
plant   rather   than    its    flower,  which  is  inconspicuous    and 

>  In  Pegges  Alphabet  of  KenticUfM,  *<  lew  "  is  given  as  meaning  sheltered. 
The  word  is  vsei  in  Kent  as  a  verb,  noun,  and  adjective. 

*  This  is  generaUy  made  in  widths  of  six  feet,  and  costs  about  a  shilling 
per  running  yard. 
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situated  at  the  base  of  the  bract.  The  time  for  picking 
these  strobiles  is  indicated  by  their  change  from  a  light  gold 
colour  to  a  somewhat  deeper  hue,  also  by  their  closing  up  at  the 
tips  and  making  a  rustling  sound  when  touched.  Their  seeds 
are  firm  and  dark-coloured  when  the  strobiles  are  fit  to  pick. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  hops  "  go  off"  so  fast 
in  these  degenerate  days,  and  get  brown  so  soon,  that  in  many 
cases  they  have  to  be  picked  before  they  show  these  indications  of 
ripeness.  Light-coloured  hops  are  in  much  demand  also  for 
pale  ales ;  consequently  many  planters  begin  to  pick  as  soon  as 
the  hops  will  take  the  fire,  and  before  tiiey  are  actually  ripe, 
though  this  entails  a  sacrifice  of  weight  and  brewing  power. 

Picking  now  generally  begins  from  about  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  last  week  in  August.  In  hot  seasons 
early  hops  are'  ready  even  before  these  dates,  such  as  Meophams, 
ProUfics,  and  White's  Early  Goldings.  Bramlings  follow  on 
quickly  in  order  of  ripening.  Then  come  Grapes  and  Groldings 
of  various  kinds.  In  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  after 
Meophams,  etc.,  Bramlings  and  Cooper's  Whites  follow  on, 
then  Mathons  and  Fuggle's. 

Planters,  as  far  as  possible,  arrange  their  plantations  so  as 
to  have  a  regular  succession  at  picking  time.  As  a  rule,  the 
picking  season  lasts  about  three  weeks.  Formerly  it  lasted 
five  or  six  weeks,  when  brown  samples  were  in  considerable 
demand,  but  now  these  are  difficult  to  sell,  and  there  is  a 
general  rush  to  get  the  hops  picked  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  hop-picking  season  is  a  great  harvest  for  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  hop  districts,  and  all  with  one  accord  turn  out  to 
this  work,  which  is  light  and  pleasant.  Besides  the  inhabitants 
proper,  crowds  of  immigrants  swarm  to  many  of  the  hop- 
producing  villages  in  Kent  and  Sussex  from  London,  and  in 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  from  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  other  large  towns.  In  Hants  and  Surrey  pickers 
come  to  the  hop  gardens  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and 
small  towns.  At  least  60,000  strangers  come  into  Kent  and 
Surrey  from  the  courts  and  alleys  of  London  and  elsewhere  by 
special  *'  hopperia' "  trains,  at  cheap  rates,  and  by  road.  These 
are  provided  with  lodgings,  straw  for  bedding,  faggots  for  fuel, 
and  water  for  cooking  and  washing,  by  the  planters.  The 
lodgings  are,  ordinarily,  rows  of  single  rooms  or  compartments, 
seven  feet  by  nine  feet,  each  having  a  door,  built  of  brick,  or  stone, 
or  lath  and  plaster,  with  slate,  tile,  or  corrugated  iron  roofs.*  Some 
^^ — —  ■  ■  ■  I       ■     .        .  ■  .  ■      ■. 

>  The  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  hop  districts  have  codes  of  hye-laws 
refpilating  the  accommodation  for  hop-pickers 
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planters  provide  bell  tents,  but  they  are  not  quite  fit  for  women 
and  children  in  wet  seasons.  Cooking-houses  are  also  provided 
-lean-to  buildings  with  open  fronts,  with  chimneys,  and  rows  of 
hooks  to  hang  cooking-pots  upon.  Accommodation  for  hop- 
pickers  entails  considerable  expense  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  hop  farms,  especially  as  it  is  required  by  public 
opinion  that  this  should  be  fit  and  proper  for  human  beings. 
Upon  some  farms  in  Kent  as  many  as  1,500  strangers  are 
annually  e^iployed  and  housed. 

The  pickers  are  told  off  in  companies  of  eight  to  ten,  under 
the  charge  of  a  **  binman,"  who  pulls  up  the  poles  for  them, 
and  holds  the  pokes,  or  sacks,  when  the  measurer  comes  round 
to  measure  the  hops  picked.  The  binman  cuts  the  bines  about 
3  fb.  from  the  ground  and  pulls  up  the  poles  with  a  wooden 
lever  with  iron  teeth,  termed  a  *'  dog,"  and  carries  them  to  the 
pickers,  who  pick  them  into  a  bin,  a  long,  light,  wooden  frame 
with  a  sacking  bottom,  or  in  some  places  into  a  basket.  It  is  a 
,  good  method  when  hops  are  picked  before  they  are  quite  ripe, 
or  if  the  plants  are  weak,  to  cut  the  bines  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high  and 
push  the  part  with  hops  upon  it  up  and  over  the  poles  with 
forked  sticks.  By  this  the  lower  portion  is  kept  to  the  poles, 
and  the  bines  do  not  bleed  or  lose  sap  nearly  so  much  as  if  they 
are  cut  close  and  lie  on  the  ground.^  This  is  extensively  adopted 
in  many  of  the  hop-producing  districts.  Two  pickers  take  one 
bin.  Bins  are  used  in  many  parts  of  Kent  and  in  Sussex, 
Worcestershire,  and  Hereford.  In  East  Kent  the  hops  are 
picked  into  large  baskets  holding  5  bushels.  In  Hampshire 
and  Surrey  they  are  picked  into  baskets  holding  7  bushels. 
When  picked,  the  hops  are  measured  from  the  bins  or  baskets 
into  "  pokes,"  "  greenbags,"  or  sacks,  holding  10  bushels.^  The 
measurer,  who  measures  the  hops  for  six  or  seven  companies,  is 
accompanied  by  a  boy  who  enters  the  number  of  bushels  picked 
in  a  book  kept  by  each  picker,  and  also  in  a  book  retained  by 
himself.  • 

Before  a  ground  is  picked,  it  is  divided  or  set  out  into  as 
many  small  "sets,"  or  portions,  of  100  hills,  as  there  are  com- 
panies, for  which  lots  are  drawn  by  each  binman,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  wrangling  over  good  or  bad  sets.  It  is  necessary  to 
supervise  hop-pickers  with  close  care  and  to  see  that  they  pick 
the  hops  free  from  leaves,  and  singly,  aud  not  in  bunches. 

■  This  piactioe  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  Reynolde  Scot  wrote  in  1576. 
*<  Then  yon  may  with  the  forked  ende  thrust  up  or  shoye  off  all  snch  stalks  as 
remayne  npon  eche  hoppe  poale.*'    Op,  dt. 

'  In  Hampshire  and  Surrey  these  sacks  are  called  "  sarpliers,''  and  hold 
fourteen  bushels. 

s  2 
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Leaves  show  in  the  samples  and  spoil  their  appearance ;  besides, 
bnyers  object  to  pay  for  leaves. 

Calculations  as  to  the  number  of  pickers  required  are  based 
upon  the  amount  of  kiln  accommodation  upon  each  plantation 
and  the  probable  out-turn  of  the  crop  in  bushels.  The  price 
paid  to  pickers  runs  from  l^d.  to  Sd,  per  bushel.  The  average 
price  is  2d.  per  bushel.  When  the  hops  have  been  measured, 
they  are  taken  to  the  oast-houses  in  the  **  pokes,"  **  greenbags/'  or 
'*  sarpliers,"  and  put  on  the  kilns  at  once  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening,  as  the  kilns  are  not  free  till  past  midnight,  the 
pokes  are  placed  upon  scaffolds  round  the  oast-house  so  that 
the  hops  may  not  heat,  as  they  would  if  laid  on  the  ground,  which 
must  be  avoided. 

Drying. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  drying  of  the  hops.  They  may 
be  grown  to  perfection,  being  bright,  aromatic  and  full  of 
lupulin,  but  if  they  are  not  dried  enough,  or  if  they  are  too 
much  dried,  these  qualities  are  sacrificed.  It  may  be  said  that, 
as  a  rule»  hops  are  dried  too  rapidly  and  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
tare,  liliis  is  to  a  great  extent  necessitated  by  the  limited 
amount  of  kiln  accommodation,  as  kilus  are  expensive  to  build, 
and  landowners  somewhat  naturally  object  to  put  up  more  than  a 
certain  number,  as  hop  growing  is  a  most  speculative  business  and 
the  kilns  can  hardly  be  turned  to  other  purposes.*  It  is  therefore 
the  general  practice  to  load  each  kiln  twice  a  day,  so  that  each 
loading  gets  about  ten  hours'  drying.  In  these  circumstances, 
during  almost  the  whole  of  this  time  of  drying  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  high  temperature  of  from  120  to  140  degs.  Fahr.  By 
this  great  and  continuous  heat  a  serious  waste  of  valuable  and 
essential  principle  is  entailed.  Hops  that  are  dried  by  sun 
heat  and  air  in  Germany  have  much  higher  percentages  of 
essential  oil,  and  other  principles  valuable  in  brewing,  than  the 
finest  East  and  Mid  Kent  hops  that  have  been  dried  at  high 
temperatures.  Spalt  hops  do  not  contain  naturally  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  principles  than  those  of  Kent ;  but  in  the 
former  the  slow  mode  of  desiccation  preserves  their  intrinsic 
qualities,  while  in  the  latter  the  merciless  treatment  of  stewing 
or  baking  to  which  many  of  them  are  subjected  causes  the 
absolute,  visible  loss  of  lupulin,  or  gold  dust,  besides  the  escape 
of  ethereal  essences.  English  hops  dried  slowly  at  a  temperature 
never  rising  beyond  100**  Fahr.  were  found  on  analysis  to  contain 

*  Hpp  kilns  are  occasionally  used  for  malting  barley  for  cattle  food,  for 
drying  oom  in  the  sheaf  in  wet  seasons,  and  for  storing  apples. 
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larger  quantities  of  reain,  oil,  and  bitter  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  considerably  less  moisture,  than  Spalt  hops  dried  by 
the  same  process.  Worcester  hops  dried  in  this  gradual  manner 
were  fonnd  to  be  infinitely  richer  in  desired  qualities,  and  to 
have  far  less  moisture  than  those  from  Kent — East,  Mid,  and 
the  Weald — Sussex,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  America,  dried 
according  to  the  ordinary  practice. 

The  kilns  for  drying  hops  are  of  simple  construction,  being 
occasionally  square,  but  more  frequently  round  chambers,  from 
16  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  stoves  or  fire-places  in  them, 
and  from  14  to  18  feet  high;  at  this  height  a  floor  of  narrow 
joists  or  oast  laths,  an  inch  and  a^half  or  so  apart,  is  laid  over 
the  chamber.   At  this  point  the  sharply-sloping  roof  commences, 


A  B 

Fig.  10.— Section  of  Oronp  of  Kilns  and  Cooling  Boom. 

being  carried  up  to  an  apex  with  a  circular  aperture  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  upon  which  a  cowl  is  fixed.  The  roof  is  from 
20  to  26  feet  high.  A  section  of  a  kiln  is  given  in  fig.  10,  B,  in 
which  the  relative  height  of  the  various  parts  is  indicated. 

The  kiln  or  chamber  is  in  some  cases  merely  a  room  with  open 
iron  stoves  in  it,  as  shown  in  the  two  lower  kilns  of  the  ground 
plan  D  in  fig.  1),  and  in  fig.  10, b,  having  holes  at  intervals  in 
the  walls  just  above  the  ground-level  to  allow  the  admission  of 
cold  draughts  to  drive  up  the  hot  air  through  the  hops  above. 
Over  the  open  stoves,  iron  plates  are  hung  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  to  break  and  distribute  the  volume  of  heat  from  the  stoves. 
The  cold  air  currents  can  be  regulated  by  shutters  over  the 
draught-holes. 

It  is  better  that  the  stoves  ia  the  cb^mb^rs  phould  be  set  in 
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Diickwork,  forming  an  inner  circle  (fig.  10,  a^  and  the  two  upper 
kilnCy  fig.  10)^  80  that  the  hot  air  is  more  concentrated,  while 


Fia.  11.-  Ground  Floor  of  Kilos  and  Cooling  Room. 


Fxo.  12.— Upper  Floor  of  EUob  and  Cooling  Boom. 
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the  cold  dranghta  do  not  mingle  with  it  directly  and  diminish 
its  heat.  Upon  the  floor  of  joists  or  oast  laths  horsehair  cloth  is 
nailed  to  prevent  the  hop  dnst  from  fidling  through,  and  to 
keep  the  hops  from  bnming  (fig.  10,  a).^ 

Welsh  anthracite  coals  are  generally  used  for  drying.  Coke  is 
mixed  with  these  coals  by  some  planters.  In  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  a  good  iesl  of  coke  is  burnt.  Charcoal  is  employed 
extensively  to  keep  the  fires  going,  and  many  dryers  put  much  on 
the  fires,  as  it  is  considered  that  it  makes  the  hops  soft.  For 
the  first  hour  or  two  the  fires  are  ashed  up  and  allowed  to  glow 
gradually,  so  that  the  heat  is  increased  slowly.  A  temperature 
of  £rom  120  to  130  deg.  Fahr.,  and  even  higher,  is  reached,  and 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  dry  the  hops,  laid  at  from  8  to  10 
inches  thick  upon  the  floors,  in  less  than  12  hours,  and  so  that 
the  kiln  may  be  loaded  twice  in  the  24  hours.^  This  temperature, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  is  too  high.  The  hops  would 
be  far  better  in  every  respect  if  they  could  be  slowly  desiccated 
at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  100  deg.  Fahr.  But  this 
would  take  18  or  20  hours  or  more,  and  would  necessitate  a 
double  amount  of  kiln  accommodation,  as  the  hops  must  be 
picked  within  a  very  short  time. 

Sulphur  is  burned  on  the  fires  generally  in  all  districts.  It 
is  put  on  soon  after  the  hops  are  on  the  kilns,  when  they  have 
begun  toreek ;  and  again  later  on,  when  the  hops  are  turned,  an- 
other quantity  is  put  on  the  fires.  From  10  to  20  lb.  of  best 
*^  Virgin  roll "  brimstone  are  burnt  for  each  kiln  load.  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  generated  from  the  burning  sulphur,  which  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction  and  has  in  a  degree  the  effect  of  bleaching 
the  drying  hops.  This  action  of  sulphur  is  limited,  as  the  fumes 
being  driven  ofi*  by  the  air  currents  cannot  be  properly  concen- 
trated upon  the  hops ;  but  planters  have  considerable  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  sulphur  fumes  for  imparting  a  yellow  colour  to  the  cones, 
and  in  bleaching  those  that  have  been  made  brown  by  sun  and 
wind.  The  application  of  sulphur  to  drying  hops  does  not 
injure  them  for  brewing  in  any  way.  No  sulphur  is  retained  in 
or  on  the  cones.  This  process  must  hot  be  confounded  with  that 
of  throwing  up  powdered  sulphur  over  the  plants  for  mildew, 
some  of  which  may  possibly  be  retained  in  the  strobiles  in  cases 
where  sulphuring  is  done  when  these  are  formed. 

Two  kilns  of  20  feet  square,  or  of  18  feet  diameter,  would, 
suffice  for  20  acres  of  hop  land.    These,  with  suitable  cooling 

*  These  figuiea  of  kilns  and  cooling  rooms  (10, 11, 12)  were  klndlj  drawn 
for  me  by  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted  of  Maidstone. 

'  As  a  rale,  kiJns  are  loaded  about  poop  apd  midnight. 
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rooms,  would  cost  500Z.  If  the  hops  are  dried  at  a  lower  tem« 
perature,  the  kilns  must  be  doubled. 

Several  systems  of  drying  hops  at  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures have  been  introduced,  some  of  which  have  been 
patented,  but  not  one  has  been  adopted  extensively.  The  late 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  invented  a  process  of  drying  by 
means  of  a  rapidly-revolving  fan,  which  drives  currents  of  heated 
air  through  the  hops,  arranged  in  two  series  of  trays,  one 
above  the  other.  When  the  lower  tray  of  hops  is  desiccated , 
it  is  drawn  out  and  the  upper  tray  is  let  down  into  its  place. 
The  hops  are  taken  directly  on  the  tray  to  the  pressing  machine, 
without  having  been  trodden  on,  or  turned,  and  without  any 
loss  of  quality  or  flavour  by  the  volatilization  of  oil  and  resin, 
and  as  whole  as  when  they  were  picked. 

Upon  ordinary  kilns  the  hops  have  to  be  turned  over  while 
drying  that  they  may  all  be  thoroughly  desiccated ;  this  naturally 
breaks  them  and  causes  the  ^^  gold  dust,"  or  lupulin,  to  escape  ; 
and  the  process  of  clearing  the  kilns  and  of  pushing  the  dried 
hops  to  the  presses,  in  many  cases  a  considerable  distance, 
further  disintegrates  them.  A  kiln  floor  of  wrought  iron  rods 
with  strong  iron  supports  has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Hether- 
ington,  of  Alton,  arranged  so  that  when  the  hops  are  dried  the 
hair  cloth  upon  which  they  are  lying  is  drawn  out  by  a  dram 
with  pulleys  and  chains,  and  the  hops  are  delivered  by  the  sides 
of  the  presses  as  whole  as  when  they  were  put  on,  or  they  fall 
into  a  receiver,  if  the  presses  are  distant,  and  are  carried  in  it. 

Above  the  floor,  and  well  above  the  level  of  the  drying  hops, 
a  light  tramway  is  fixed  to  carry  a  trolley  for  the  dryer  to  get 
upon  to  see  how  the  hops  are  drying,  and  to  turn  them  without 
trampling  on  and  breaking  them.  Very  good  samples  have 
been  seen  from  kilns  fitted  with  this  patent,  the  hops  being 
whole  and,  consequently,  having  retained  their  lupulin. 

Pressing. 

Hops,  after  being  dried,  are  now  generally  packed  quickly 
into  the  pockets,  and  not  left  long  to  cool,  as  formerly.  Extensive 
cooling  rooms  are  therefore  not  required.  No  hops  are  trod 
by  men's  feet  into  the  pockets  in  these  days.  They  are  invariably 
pressed  into  them  by  a  machine,  as  shown  in  fig.  13. 

Pressing  machines  are  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  in 
fig.  13,  anddifferonly  in  details.'  Acircularfoot,ju8t  large  enough 
to  go  into  a  pocket  which  is  3  feet  in  diameter,  is  fitted  to  a  ratchet 

1  FrosaiAg  machUifis  gomplete  oost  from  14/.  10«,  to  20}. 
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lever,  worked  up  and  down  by  handles.  This  is  fixed  immediately 
over  the  pocket  hole  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  cooling  room.' 
The  pocket  is 
fastened  to  a 
movable  frame 
or  collar,  to 
keep  it  firm  to 
the  floor  while 
it  is  being 
filled.  After  it 
is  pressed  full, 
the  collar,  is 
taken  off  and 
the  mouth  sown 
up.  A  "  lug," 
or  ear,  is  left  on 
each  side  of  the 
mouth.  At  the 
lower  end  two 
*'  corners  "  are 
made  by  put- 
ting a  few  hops 
in  and  tying 
them  tightly 
with  string. 
According  to 
Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (Vic.  29, 
cap.  87),  the 
name  of  the 
parish  in  which 
the  hops  are 
grown  must  be 
legibly  marked 
upon  each 

pocket,  to  - 
gether  with  its 
weight  and  the 
name  of  the 
planter.  It  is 
illegal  to  mix 
hops  of  differ- 
ent        qaaUtieS  fig.  IS-Hop  Prcsser. 

and  values. 

Pockets  are  made  of  coarge,  tlj;ck  sticking,  costing  about  bd. 
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per  yard.    They  are  rather  over  6  feet  long,  and  about  8  feet  in 
diameter. 

When  the  crop  is  picked,  the  pockets  are  generally  sent  at 
once  to  the  Borough,  the  great  centre  of  the  hop  trade,  either  for 
sale,  or  to  be  kept  properly  in  well-aired  and  well-ventilated 
store  rooms.  If  the  hops  remain  long  in  the  store  room  attached 
to  oast  houses,  they  frequently  become  crusted  from  damp  and 
want  of  aeration. 

For  sale  purposes  a  sample  is  taken  from  each  pocket. 
Sampling  is  a  delicate  operation,  requiring  great  care  and  nicety. 
A  clumsy  sampler  will  soon  take  off  many  shillings  per  cwt. 
from  the  look  of  the  hops  by  want  of  skill  in  his  manipulation. 
A  good  sampler,  on  the  other  hand,  will  give  a  good  "  face  "  to 
the  samples,  and  make  as  much  of  the  hops  as  possible.  The 
process  is  as  follows.  The  pocket  is  laid  down  with  the 
Beam  side  uppermost.  The  seam  is  cut  a  foot  and  a-half  towards 
the  middle  of  the  pocket,  its  edges  being  fastened  back  with 
iron  pins.  An  extractor  with  sharp  knives  and  lever  handles  is 
thrust  in,  and  a  wedge  of  hops  is  drawn  out.  This  is  reduced 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  a  square  of  five  or  six  inches  by  the 
sampler,  who  takes  care  to  leave  a  smooth,  uncut  face.  All 
the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  management,  colour,  and 
character  can  be  seen  by  the  face,  while  the  thickness,  quantity 
of  seed,  ^'  condition,"  and  state  of  maturity  at  picking  time,  are 
indicated  from  the  sides  of  the  sample  cleanly  cut  by  the  knives 
of  the  extractor. 

In  a  perfect  sample  the  cones,  as  seen  on  the  face,  should 
be  whole,  with  the  strigs  or  stalks  completely  free  from  mois 
ture,  and  the  lupulin  or  "  gold  dust "  adhering  to  the  bract? 
A  very  few  leaves  should  be  seen,  and  the  cones  should  be  single 
and  not  in  bunches,  and  of  a  pale  gold  colour.     An  aromatic 
odour  should  pervade  it,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sweet, 
"  gingerbready  "  smell,  like  heated  clover  hay,  indicative  of  too 
much  fire.  Upon  rubbing  down  some  of  the  sample  in  the  hand, 
there  should  oe  no  fibrous  residue,  but  the  whole  should  chafi 
finely,  leaving  a  yellowish  resinous  deposit  on  the  fingers.    A 
well-managed  and  properly  desiccated  sample  is  most  elastic, 
and  can  be  compressed  by  the  hand  into  a  small  compass,  re-, 
bounding  to  its  original  size  when  the  compression  is  removed. 
This  is  a  valuable  indication  of  judicious  diying. 

Many  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  hops  are  sold  by  sample  by 
factors  in  the  Borough  to  merchants,  who  sell  them  to  the 
brewers.  Some  are  sold  direct  to  brewers  by  the  planters.  This 
practice  is  becoming  more  frequent ;  by  it  the  planters  save 
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the  factor's  commission,  and  the  brewers  have  not  to  pay  for 
merchant's  profits. 

A  certain  part  of  the  Hampshire  and  Surrey  hop  crop  is  sold 
at  Weyhill  fair  in  October.^  The  rest  is  sent  to  London.  In 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  many  planters  take  their  hops 
to  Worcester,  where  there  is  a  hop  market,  and  the  hops  are 
sold  to  merchants  and  brewers,  and  weighed  at  the  public 
scales. 

Tho  Cost  of  Hop  Production. 

The  cost  of  hop  production  has  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  price  of  skilled 
labour,  the  necessity  of  employing  expensive  methods  to  combat 
the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi,  and  the  generally  improved 
style  of  farming  which  has  been  rendered  imperative  in  con- 
sequence of  the  competition  of  foreign  countries. 

It  costs  from  201.  to  25Z.  to  plant  and  eptablish  an  acre  of 
hop  land,  including  manure,  ploughing,  subsoiling,  settiug-out, 
planting,  purchase  of  sets,  cultivating,  rent,  rates,  &c.  Some- 
times sets  cost  10^.  per  hundred,  which  would  be  equal  to 
121,  10a.  per  acre  for  sets  alone,  but  their  average  price  is  55., 
or  6{.  58.  per  acre  for  a  six-feet  square  plant.  Lance,  in  his 
Hop  Farmer,  put  the  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  hop  land  at  18Z., 
in  1888.  Mr.  Buckland  estimated  this  at  221.  lbs.  per  acre  in 
1845,^  including  draining. 

To  this  first  cost  must  be  added  the  amount  for  equipping 
the  hop  land  with  proper  poles  required  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  This,  as  shown  before,  ranges  between  201.  and  401.  per 
acre,  according  to  the  sizes  of  the  poles. 

Hop  land  costs  close  upon  35{.  per  acre  annually,  taking  an 
average  of  the  whole  of  the  districts.  On  highly-farmed  hop 
land  in  East  and  Mid  Kent  the  cost  per  acre  often  amounts  to 
40Z.  per  acre.  The  average  cost,  put  at  35i.,  is  made  up  of 
the  items  set  forth  in  the  table  on  p.  260. 

In  1798  Mr.  Marshall  put  the  yearly  expense  of  hop  land  in 
Kent  at  221.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  all  charges  connected  with 
picking,  packing  and  selling,  which  he  estimated  at  11.  per  cwt.' 
Mr.  Mainwaring  reckoned  that  the  total  cost  of  producing 
8  cwt.  of  hops  per  acre  in  Worcestershire  was  24i.  in  1855,* 

'  A  percentage  of  pockets  representing  each  growth  is  "pitched"  at  Wey- 
hiU  fair  in  boms. 

*  Onth^  Farming  cf  Kent,    By  Qeoige  Backland.    Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  vol.  vi.,  1st  series,  p.  287. 

'  ILiural  Economy  of  the  Southern  Countiet.    By  Hr.  Marshall,  1798. 

*  A  Treatise  an  Bops.    By  T.  Mainwaring,  Worcester,  1866. 
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but  practical  Worcester  planters  say  that  a  crop  of  8  cwt.  per- 
acre  now  costs  from  301,  to  35J. 

Annual  Averaob  Cost  of  an  Acre  op  Hop  Land. 

£  .  d. 
Manure  (winter  and  aummer)      .        .        .        .      6    10    0 

Diggbg 0    19    0 

Dressing  (or  cutting) ,060 

Poling,  tying,  earthing,  ladder-tying,  stringing, 

lowing  .  .  .  .  '.  ..230 
Shimming,  nidgetting,  digging  round  and  hoeing 

hills     .        .        .        ..        .        .        .300 

Stacking,  stripping,  making  bine^^,  &c.         .        •      0    17    0 

Annual  renewal  of  poles 2     10    0 

Expense  of  picking,  drying,  packing,  carriage, 

BAmpliug,  sale,  &c.,  &c.,  of  an  average  crop, 

of,  say,  7  cwt  per  acre  .  .  .  ,  10  5  0 
Kent,  rates,  taxes,  repairs  of  oast  and  tacks, 

interest  on  capital 6      0    0 

Sulphuring 10    0 

AVa8hing,»ay J_1P__P. 

Total        .        .        .        .  je35      0    0 

Profits  and  Prospects. 

Hop  farming  is  a  most  speculative  business,  on  account  of 
the  precarious  character  of  the  crop,  and  the  heavy  expenses 
connected  with  its  production,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
fluctuations  of  the  hop  market,  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
unsatisfactory  practice  of  the  chief  part  of  the  crop  being  sold 
by  the  growers  in  October  and  November,  through  factors,  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  hop  merchants.  These  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  large  capital,  and  are  able  by  action  or  inaction  to 
influence  materially  the  prices  of  hops,  to  some  extent  irrespec- 
tive of  the  positions  of  supply  based  on  production,  and  demand 
based  on  the  actual  requirements  for  consumption.  ThQ  growers 
in  these  circumstances  frequently  will  not  take  prices  thus  offered, 
and  in  many  cases  miss  the  market,  and  have  to  take  much 
lower  rates  later  on. 

Sometimes  large  profits  are  made — of  from  501.  even  to  lOOZ. 
per  acre — by  fortunate  individuals  or  good  managers,  who  have 
grown  large  crops  in  seasons  when  the  general  yield  has  been 
short.  Upon  the  whole,  taking  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years,  hop  growers  have  fared  better  than  other  agricul- 
turists, and  it  seems  probable  that  hop  growing  will  continue  to 
be  remunerative  if  the  growers  do  not  extend  their  acreages 
beyond  their  capital  and  plant  hops  in  unsuitable  land,  and  if  the 
foreign  importi^tioQs  do  i^t  materially  inorec^sQ.      Tb^  ipapprta* 
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tionsliaye  averaged  193,943  cwt.'  per  annum  daring  the  last  ten 
years.  The  chief  exporting  conntries  are  Belgium  and  Holland, 
from  which  quantities  of  hops  of  inferior  quality  are  sent. 
America  comes  next,  and  Germany  next. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  hops  exported  from 
each  country  into  Great  Britain  in  1891,  and  their  value : — 

Hops  Imported  into  Grbat  Britain  in  1891. 


Bel}^ium  and  Holland  . 
United  States  of  America 
Germany     .        .        • 
France         .        • 
Russia         .        • 
Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Cwt.  £ 

77,91)2  846,776 

80,226  426,068 

17,199  91,689 

I6,mi  94,813 

301  1,136 

16  iin 


191,027  960,597 


In  1892  the  quantity  of  hops  imported  into  Great  Britain 
was  187,507  cwt.  Their  value,  and  the  details  as  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  exported,  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  hops  grown  in 
England  during  the  last  ten  years,  ending  1892,  ia  equal  to 
4,852,381  cwt.,  or  an  annual  average  yield  of  485,238  cwt. 
The  quantity  of  hops  required  on  an  average  for  a  year's  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  between  600,000  cwt. 
and  650,000  cwt.« 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  hop  cultivation  in  the  world, 
the  figures  published  in  1892  by  Messrs.  Barth,  German  hop 
merchants,  may  be  quoted.  According  to  these,  there  are 
287,395  acres  of  hop  land  in  the  world,  of  which  229,895  acres 
are  in  Europe,  55,000  in  America,  and  2,500  in  Australia. 

A  further  interesting  estimate,  issued  by  Messrs.  Barth, 
shows  that  the  total  produce  of  the  world's  hop  land  was  1 ,566,000 
cwt.  in  1892,  while  the  total  consumption  of  hops  for  the  same 
year  is  put  at  1,624,000  cwt. 

The  prices  of  hops  fluctuate  exceedingly,  ranging  from  2/.  1 0*. 
to  5{.  per  cwt.  in  abundant  seasons,  to  202.,  and  even  302.  in 
those  when  the  yield  is  very  small.  The  average  price  of  the 
last  thirty  years  is  about  7i.,  and  if  the  average  crop  is  reckoned 
at  7  cwt.  per  acre,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  large  margin 

*  Against  thismnst  be  set  8,947  cwt.,  the  annnal  average  amount  of 
forefgn  hops  eltported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  past  ten  years.  - 

*  From  the  total  available  supplies  of  English  and  foreign  hops  imported 
into  England,  127,920  cwt.  of  English  and  foreign  hops  exported  from  Great 
Britain  daring  the  last  ten  years  must  be  deducted ;  or  12,792  cwt.  per  annum* 
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for  profit,  thoagh  some  growers  do  far  better  than  others  in  the 
same  seasons,  and  in  their  turn  they  fare  worse. 

Prices  of  hops  ^also  vary  according  to  the  district  in  which 
-they  are  grown,  and  their  variety.  Generally  East  Kents 
make  from  15s.  to  25^.  per  cwfc.  more  than  Mid  Kents,  which 
are  worth  from  10s.  to  11,  per  cwt,  more  than  Weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  hops.  Hants  and  Snrrey  hops  range  in  valae 
between  East  and  Mid  Kents,  and  Worcester  and  Hereford 
growths,  as  a  rule,  rank  with  the  latter  of  these  in  price. 

Charles  WnrrEHEAD. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   LEGISLATION 

AGAINST   CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES   OF 

LIVE    STOCK, 


The  losses  which  have  been  sustained  through  the  ravages  of 
imported  diseases  amongst  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  first  outbreak  of  that  very  infectious  and 
contagious  disorder  popularly  termed  "  foot-and-mouth  disease  " 
until  the  present  day  cannot  be  estimated,  inasmuch  as  no 
complete  records  were  obtained  until  after  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878  came  into  operation.  That 
they  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  hundreds  of  millions  sterling 
is  beyond  question.  Buinous  as  these  losses  were  to  stock 
owners,  and  seriously  as  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumers  was 
enhanced  by  the  repeated  and  severe  outbreaks  of  disease,  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the  latter 
until  after  the  visitation  of  cattle  plague  in  1865,  and  then  only 
by  half-hearted  measures,  the  outbreaks  being  represented  to 
be  spontaneous  and  the  tracing  of  their  origin  being  not  even 
troubled  about. 

Of  these  disordevs^  foot-and-motcih  disease  was  the  forerunner, 
and  imposed  far  greater  losses  upon  the  country  than  all  the 
other  diseases  combined.  As,  however,  it  was  not  so  fatal  as 
other  disorders,  it  was  not  seriously  considered,  and  was  even 
treated  with  levity  by  some  agricultural  writers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  its  first  outbreak  occurred  in  the  year 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's 
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Joamal  the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society,  in  concert 
with  Professor  Sewell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  report 
upon  it  as  an  ''  epidemic  among  cattle,"  giving  "  a  concise  and 
-practical  statement  of  its  symptoms  and  treatment  for  the 
information  of  the  members,"  this  being  followed  by  "  recommen- 
dations of  the  simplest  remedies  at  present  in  use  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  disorder/'  It  was  added,  "  The  Committee 
would  strongly  recommend  the  disordered  animals  to  be  kept 
apart  from  the  other  stock,  as  there  is  much  doubt  whether  the 
disease  does  not  partake  both  of  an  epidemic  and  infectious 
character." 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  a 
further  report  is  given.  Circulars  having  been  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Society  "  containing  queries  for  information  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  among  cattle  and 
other  domestic  stock,"  nearly  700  communications  were  received 
and  generalised  by  Professor  Sewell  in  the  report,  dated  July  17, 
1841. 

This  report  states  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  first  appeared 
in  England  in  1839,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  sent 
communications  had  suffered  from  its  attacks,  and  that  |^  all  kinds 
of  stock  were  indiscriminately  attacked,  even  poultry,  dogs,  cats, 
and  deer."  One  correspondent  "  stated  that  himself  and  all  his 
family  and  domestics  were  attacked  in  consequence  of  using  the 
milk  of  his  diseased  cows."  It  was  believed  that  neither  situation, 
■  nature  of  the  soil,  nor  general  features  or  aspect  of  the  country 
afforded  any  exemption  from  the  disease,  neither  had  the  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  blew  any  influence.  The  "  inflammatory 
action  was  more  intense  and  the  disease  more  fatal  among  animals 
that  travelled  to  fairs  or  markets,  by  which  it  was  introduced 
into  premises  and  farms  heretofore  exempt,  and  thus  became 
disseminated  in  healthy  districts."  **  Fever  was  increased  by 
fatigue  in  travelling ;  the  feet  became  acutely  inflamed,  causing 
the  hoofs  to  shed  or  exfoliate,  and  many  animals  were  in  conse- 
quence slaughtered  on  the  roads." 

In  those  days  there  were  no  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  it  is  said  that,  aflber  business,  baskets  full 
of  sheeps'  trotters  were  swept  together  in  the  sheep  pens  of  the 
Old  Smithfield  Market.  Such  was  the  revolting  cruelty  to  which 
the  dumb  animals  were  subjected. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  Veterinary  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  left  but  little  room  for  doubt 
respecting  the  infectious  and  contagious  nature  of  the  disease 
but  the  circulation  of  the  report  was  almost  exclusively  limited 
to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 
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The  same  year  that  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-moath 
disease  in  England  saw  the  introduction  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
into  Ireland  by  means  of  a  Dutch  cow« 

With  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle,  Mr.  George 
Waters,  veterinary  surgeon,  in  his  prize  essay  in  this  Journal 
(Vol.  IX.,  1848,  p.  SIjS)  says,  "  It  first  appeared  in  this  country 
about  the  year  1841,  previous  to  which  period  it  had  existed  and 
committed  great  ravages  among  the  cattle  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
Continent;  and  in  England  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  cattle  which  have  been  affected  have  died."  Whilst, 
however,  pleuro-pneumonia  claims  cattle  only  as  its  victims, 
foot-and-mouth  disease  attacks  all  ruminatuig  animals,  pigs, 
and  even,  it  has  been  said,  man  himself. 

Although  the  Privy  Council  had  powers  *  placed  in  their 
hands,  under  the  Act  12  Victoria,  cap.  cvii.  (1848-49),  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  contagious  or  ii\fectious  disorders  amongst 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  they  did  not  make  use  of  them, 
and  the  diseases  were  allowed  to  spread  themselves  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  without  their  contagious 
nature,  or  even  the  source  of  their  introduction,  being  inquired 
into. 

The  importation  of  sheep-pyx  in  1847  was  the  next  serious 
trouble,  and  is  thus  reported  upon  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  XVIII., 
.1857,  p.  203)  by  Professor  Simonds: — 

It  was  ascertained  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  it  had  been 
introduced  here  by  some  "  Merinos  '*  which  had  been  shipped  at  Toaningon 

.  the  coast  of  Denooark,  ani  also  by  some  others  shipped  at  about  the  same 
time  at  Hamburg  for  the  supply  of  the  English  market,  and  in  whose 
systems  the  disease  was  incubated.  From  the  free  commingling  of  these 
joreign  sheep  with  our  own  breeds  in  the  London  cattle  market,  and  also 
from  the  circumstance  th  it  many  of  them  were  purchased  by  farmers  as 

.  "  stock  sheep,"  the  small-pox  was  soon  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
proving  destructive  to  life  in  numerous  instances  at  the  rate  of  even  00  per 
cent.  This  state  of  things  was  met  by  legislative  enactments  with  a  view 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  happily  they  proved  of  essential 
service  in  so  doing.  By  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  from  the  outbreak 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  disease  could  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  tens  of  thousands  of  animals  were 
to  our  own  knowledge  aifected  in  the  year  succeeding  its  introduction. 

It  is  obvious  what  an  advantage  it  would  nave  been  to 
the  nation  at  large  had  these  legislative  enactments  been  ex- 
tended  to  cattle  and  swine.  About  the  year  1843  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  dairyman's 
herd  at  Hereford,  where  the  entire  number  of  22  milch-c6#s 

'  No  special  powers  were,  however,  assigned  to  the  Privy  Council  till  1S6S 
with  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  till  1878  with  reference  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. — Ed. 
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Buocumbed  to  that  disease^  which  was  allowed  to  run  its  course 
not  only  without  restriction,  but  firesh  virus  was  repeatedly  and 
uninterruptedly  imported  from  foreign  countries,  through  the 
medium  of  animals  brought  in  with  the  object  of  meeting  the 
food  requirements  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  country. 
The  fact  was  entirely  overlooked  that  the  losses  imposed  by  the 
diseases  often  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  animals  imported. 

That  careful  writer  of  bygone  days,  Youatt,  in  his  treatise  on 
The  BreedSj  Management^  and  Diseases  of  Cattle^  published  in 
1834  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  made  no  mention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
but  related  what  he  justly  designated  an  interesting  account 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  written  by  M.  Lecoq,  a  teacher  in  the 
Veterinary  School  of  Lyons.  Had  his  teaching  been  closely 
followed  when  the  early  outbresaks  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  waste  of  many  millions  of  the  nation's 
wealth  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sorrows  inflicted  upon 
the  owners  of  stock  in  seeing  their  animals  swept  away  by 
disease,  agailist  which  they  were  powerless  to  guard,  would  at 
the  same  time  have  been  averted.  No  rigid  inquiry  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  made  into  the  first  outbreaks ;  neither 
was  there  any  attempt  to  prohibit  further  importations  of  these 
malignant  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Professor  Simonds,  in  the  same 
article  that  he  wrote  (Journal,  Vol.  XVIII.,  1857,  p.  201)  upon 
the  outbreak  of  sheep-pox,  said,  respecting  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia : — 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that  neither  of  these  was  an  imported 
disease.  It  was  not  until  several  months  after  pleuro-pneumonia  had 
established  itself  in  the  country  that  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  tariff 
by  which  live  stock  came  in  free  of  duty,  and  up  to  that  time  the  high  rate 
of  duty  prevented  any  importations  of  foreign  cattle  or  sheep  being  made. 
This  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  malady  was  not  imported 
by  foreign  cattle. 

This  statement  from  so  high  an  authority  was  freely  used 
to  confound  the  efforts  of  those  whose  energies  were  directed 
to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  stock-owners  were  suffering. 
The  value  of  Dutch  cattle  as  heavy  milkers  being  well  known  in 
those  days  to  the  dairymen  of  London,  and  the  first  outbreak 
recorded  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  having  occurred  at  Stratford, 
in  Essex,  these  facts  taken  together  form  a  strong  presumptive 
argument  that  a  diseased  animal  or  animals  had  been  smuggled 
in.  K  no  such  trade  had  been  carried  on,  they  would  not  have 
been  appreciated  for  their  milking  properties. 

The  origin  of  these  diseases  not  being  traced^  they  were  con-' 
VOL.  IV.  T.  8. — 14  T 
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sidered  to  liave  ariaen  Bpontaneouslj,  and  persons  who  entered 
upon  the  very  precarious  occnpation  of  farming  were  told  tbali 
they  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  such  diseases  as  a  part  of  .the; 
ordinary  casualties  of  their  business.  No  sanitary  regulations  were 
enforced  for  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  conveyances  used  for 
cattle,  or  other  living  animals,  either  by  sea  or  by  land«  Conse- 
quently railway  cattle-trucks  and  the  yards  or  pens  used  in  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  animals,  and  the  vessels  employed  for 
their  transit  by  sea,  were  each  and  all  in  a  disgusting  state  of 
filth,  and  as  such  were  hotbeds  of  disease. 

In  December  1862,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Mr.  Holland, 
M.P.,  subsequently  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
in  1874, 1  attended  a  conference  at  Evesham  on  the  tenant-right 
question.  The  next  day,  when  we  were  looking  round  his 
farm  and  homestead,  Mr.  Holland's  herdsman  drew  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  grand  lot  of  fat  Shorthorn  oxen  that  wer^ 
prepared  for  the  Christmas  market  had  that  morning  been 
attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  late  Sir  John 
Pakington,  M.P.  (afterwards  Lord  Hampton),  was  of  the  party, 
and  I  at  once  embraced  the  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  these  distinguished  members  of  Parliament  the 
state  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  Act  being  passed  to  correct  the  many  evils  to  which  they 
were  unrestrictedly  exposed.  The  next  session  a  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Holland  and  Sir  William  Miles;  but,  like 
many  other  private  Bills,  with  no  further  result. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Bruce  (now  Lord  Aberdare)  and  the 
late  Sir  George  Grey,  Home  Secretary,  introduced  two  Bills,  one 
to  deal  with  the  home  traffic,  the  other  with  the  importations. 
These  Bills  were  read  a  second  time  on  the  9th  of  March,  1864. 
When  introducing  them  Mr.  Bruce  submitted  an  estimate 
obtained  from  a  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  showing  that 
the  aggregate  annual  losses  from  deaths  due  to  contagious  dis- 
eases amounted  to  6,120,000L  Nothing  was  included  in  that 
estimate  for  loss  of  dairy  produce,  loss  from  sterility  in  breeding 
animals,  or  for  deterioration,  which  in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  was  often  very  serious,  and  usually  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  the  summer's  grazing. 

When  the  former  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
special  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club  was  convened  to 
consider  its  provisions.  A  very  general  expression  of  opinion 
prevailed  against  it,  on  account  of  the  proposed  interference 
with  animals  when  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
arguments  were,  that,  however  well  animals  might  be  when  sent 
from  home  to  the  London  market,  they  would  contract  the  disease 
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dnring  transit,  and  if  not  sold  at  the  first  market  they  would  most 
assuredly  be  down  with  the  disease  before  the  next  market  day, 
and  the  owners  would  then  be  unable  to  sell  or  remove  them. 
A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  order  to  convey  to  him  the  feelings  of  the  Club.  The  result 
was  that  the  Bill  was  dropped,  and  when  the  outbreak  of 
ccdtle  plague  occurred  in  the  following  year  the  Government 
said  ^^ they  had  not  sufiScibnt  power  to  deal  with  it.' 

As  recorded  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  XVII.,  1856,  the  following 
communication  was  received  from  the  Foreign  OflSoe,  June  12, 
1856:— 

I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  transmit  to  you,  to  he  laid 
before  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Hodges,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Hamburg,  enclosing  a  second  report  from  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Liibeck  respecting  the  contagious  disease  that  has  broken  out 
among  the  cattle  at  Mecklenburg. — E.  ILlukond. 

The  despatch  contained  a  full  and  elaborate  description  of 
the  disease,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  Steppe 
murrain,  or  rinderpest,  popularly  called  Cattle  Plague.  It  was 
officially  sent  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  having  no  authority  in  connection  with  the 
Government  to  whom  to  forward  it.  He  therefore  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  send  it  on  to  an  independent  body 
outside  the  Government,  it  being  a  far  too  important  matter 
to  be  totally  disregarded.  Eventually  an  arrangement  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  Councils  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  to 
send,  at  their  joint  cost,  Professor  Simonds  to  make  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  and  report  thereon.  The  repeated  warnings  as 
to  the  rapid  approach  of  the  malady  had  excited  great  ^arm 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  official  report  was 
looked  forward  to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  inquiries  and  investigations  extended  over  a  very  large 
area  of  Europe,  and  Professor  Simonds  was  enabled  to  state 
(Journal,  Vol.  XVIII.,  1857,  pp.  268-70)  as  the  result  of  his 
researches : — 

That  all  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Weetern  Euroj^e  from  which 
cattle  are  exported  to  England  are  perfectly  free  from  the  rmderpest.  .  .  , 
That  in  the  greater  part  of  the  official  despatches  and  reports  wnich  haye 
heen  forwarded  to  the  Government,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  rinderpest  has  heen  confounded  -with 
pleuro-pneumonia^  ''  Milzbrand/'  and  other  destructive  maladies  to  which 
cattle  are  liable.  .  .  .  That  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  this  destructive 
pest  will  reach  our  shores.    Its  present  great  distance  from  us  would  of 
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itself  afibrd  a  fair  amount  of  securitj ;  but  when  we  add  to  tbiB  that  no^ 
cattle  find  their  wbj  from  there  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  English 
marketi  and  also  that  in  the  event  of  the  disease  spreading  from  Galicia  it 
would  have  to  break  through  hundreds  of  military  cordons  one  after 
uiother  before  it  could  possibly  reach  the  western  side  of  the  German  States, 
and,  moreover,  that  for  years  past  commerce  has  been  unrestricted  with 
regard  to  skins,  hides,  bones,  &c.,  of  cattle  from  Russia  and  elsewhere,  all 
alarm,  we  believe,  may  cease  with  reference  to  its  importation  into  the 
British  Isles. 

The  satisfactory  nature  of  this  report  served  to  allay  the  feel- 
ing of  alarm  that  had  been  created,  coming,  as  the  report  did, 
from  one  in  whom  the  country  placed  implicit  confidence,  and 
whose  characteristic  care  was  so  well  known.  But,  unhappily, 
it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 

Professor  Oamgee  had  foreseen  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  nation  by  both  sea  and  land,  and  he  repeatedly  sounded  a 
warning,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid,  for  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  alarmist.  The  false  feeling  of  security  thus  en- 
gendered continued  until  July  4,  1865,  when  Professor  Simonda 
detected  some  decided  cases  of  rinderpest  in  London  cow-houses, 
near  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  The  valuable  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  during  his  researches  in  1857  was  then 
brought  to  bear  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  the  false 
feeling  of  security  was  not  easily  dispelled,  and  he  too  was  called 
an  alarmist  notwithstanding  that  the  wolf  was  at  the  door.  His 
counsel  of  the  pole-axe,  as  the  only  i*emedy,  brought  upon  him 
unmeasured  insults  in  the  columns  of  certain  agricultural  papers, 
and  the  whole  of  the  veterinary  profession  were  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule for  their  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  do  more  than 
prescribe  the  pole-axe  and  advocate  the  adoption  of  rigid  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  from  whence  the  rinderpest  was 
introduced.  That  it  came  by  sea  all  agree,  and  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  is  that  it  was  brought  into  the  Metropolitan 
Market  with  a  cargo  of  cattle  shipped  at  Revel.  Some  2,000 
cows  are  reported  to  have  died  of  the  disease  in  the  first  month 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  In  the  same  brief  space  of  time 
it  had  spread  over  a  large  area  of  Great  Britain,  and  crossed  the 
sea  from  London  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Although  the  Act  12  Vict.,  which  expired  on  September  1, 
1850,  was  from  time  to  time  continued  by  divers  subsequent 
Acts,  empowering  the  Privy  Council  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
contagious  or  infectious  disorders  among  sheep,  cattle,  and  aSier 
animals,  and  to  inflict  penalties  not  exceeding  202.  for  any  breach 
of  their  order,  no  efficient  staff  was  appointed,  and  when  the 
outbreak  of  cattle  plague  occurred  all  wc^  chaos*     But  in  July 
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1865  a  veterinary  department  was  formed,  for  which  were 
secnred  the  services  of  Professor  Simonds  and  Professor 
Brown,  as  veterinary  advisers.  Dr.  Williams,  who  was  then 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Helps,  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  new  department,  and  a  staff  of  veterinary 
inspectors  was  appointed.  Colonel  Harness,  of  the  Boyal  Engi- 
neers, who  had  had  extensive  experience  in  official  work,  was  some 
time  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Cattle  Plague 
Department,  and  Dr.  Williams,  who  really  acted  as  assistant 
secretary,  was  retained  with  the  singular  title  of  medical  adviser, 
for  the  short  time  daring  which  Colonel  Harness  remained  in 
office,  resuming  the  post  of  secretary  when  Colonel  Harness 
gave  np  the  charge  of  the  department.  The  Privy  Council 
issued  in  rapid  succession  orders  that  were  neither  understood 
nor  acted  upon,  and  thus,  finding  them  quite  unavailing,  they 
solicited  the  Queen  to  issue  a  Soyal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  frame  regulations  for 
checking  its  progress. 

On  August  30,  1865,  the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  issued  an  appeal  to  its  members, 
nrging  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  with  other 
agricultural  societies  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  disease. 
This  timely  appeal  was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  precautionary 
measures,  but  with  little  result. 

The  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appeared  in  November, 
but,  whilst  it  brought  no  relief,  it  confirmed  the  worst  opinions 
that  had  been  expressed  by  Professor  Simonds  and  others  that  the 
pole-axe  was  the  only  remedy.  While  one  section  of  the  Com- 
mission very  wisely  recommended  the  stoppage  of  all  cattle 
traffic,  the  other  members  advised  placing  the  responsibility  for 
this  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  The  latter  recom- 
mendation found  favour  with  the  Government,  and  with  a  most 
disastrous  result,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Howard  Seed's  table  of  out- 
breaks, which  appeared  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  II.,  2nd  Series, 
1866,  p.  234). 

Although  the  experience,  as  recorded,  of  the  visitations  of  the 
plague  in  the  past  century  furnished  a  valuable  guide,  it 
was  not  acted  upon.  Had  it  been  adopted  as  a  guide  for 
extermination,  much  distress  would  have  been  averted.  Deputa- 
tion after  deputation  waited  upon  the  Government  officials  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures  respecting  the  importa- 
tion, the  transit,  and  the  sale  and  removal  of  stock.  They  were 
received  with  the  usual  courtesy,  but  no  beneficial  result  followed 
the  interviews.  Meanwhile  Scotland  had  adopted,  with  success, 
the  remedy  of  slaughter. 
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At  last,  on  Febmary  7, 1866,  an  important  depntation  from 
the  county  of  Leicester  was  received  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Earl 
Bassell.  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  a  member  of  the  deputation,  address- 
ing the  Premier,  pat  him  and  the  Government  in  possession  of 
facts  with  reference  to  previous  invasions  of  rinderpest  in  Engn 
land,  in  the  last  of  which  the  disease  had  been  stamped  out  by 
slaughter.  This  was  followed  by  the  great  national  Conference 
instigated  by  Mr.  Pell,  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  next 
day,  and  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  The  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Conference  were  on  the  following  day  submitted  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  so  forcibly  were  the 
views  of  the  Conference  enunciated  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  for 
stamping  out  the  plague,  and  for  compensating  from  a  special 
rate  the  owners  of  the  cattle  killed  for  that  purpose.  When 
introducing  tho  Bill  Sir  George  Grey  stated  that  a  great  change 
had  come  over  his  mind  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
respecting  the  cattle  plague.  The  Bill  was  rapidly  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  received  the  Boyal  Assent  on 
February  20.  Its  provisions  were  promptly  enforced,  and  their 
effect  was  soon  seen :  the  cattle  plague  was  exterminate,  and 
simultaneously  the  country  was  rendered  nearly  free  from  boA 
foot-and-moudi  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  agitation  just  referred  to  gave  birth  to  the  Chambers  ot 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Charles  Clay,  of  Walton,  Wakefield,  addressed 
a  letter  (dated  Januaiy  26,  1866)  to  BelFs  WeeUy  Messenger 
suggesting  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel, 
-Fleet  Street,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
"  Farmers'  League  or  Chamber  of  Agriculture."  The  meeting  took 
place  on  February  6,  two  days  before  the  Cattle  Plague  Confer- 
ence, but  only  nine  persons  attended.  I  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  drew  up  the  resolution,  setting  forth  the  object  of  the 
Chambers,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  their  operations  until 
the  present  time.  It  was  that  ^^  the  object  of  the  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  shall  be  to  watch  over  all  measures  affecting 
the  agricultural  interests  both  in  and  out  of  Pariiament,  and  to 
take  such  action  thereon  as  may  seem  desirable  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture."  The  necessity  of  such  an  organisation  had  long 
been  felt.  There  were  numerous  farmers'  clubs  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  besides  that  in  London^  yet  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  each  other  so  that  their 
opinions  could  be  ascertained  upon  any  great  question,  affecting 
their  general  interest  as  a  body,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Chamfers  of  Agriculture.  The  basis  of  their  operations  was  of 
the  most  comprehensive  kind,  embracing  as  it  did  Uie  interests 
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of  landlord,  fanner,  and  labourer.  Mr.  Clay  undertook  the 
arduous  duties  of  honorary  secretary  pro  tem,^  and  sent  a  circular 
letter,  accompanied  by  the  objects  in  view,  to  fanners'  clubs, 
agricultural  societies,  and  numerous  agriculturists.  A  large 
number  of  favourable  replies  having  been  received,  a  meeting  was 
advertised  to  be  held  on  May  23  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  and  it 
resulted  in  the  unanimous  resolve  to  form  a  Central  Chamber. 
Each  person  present  paid  his  pound,  and  Mr.  Pell  was  unani- 
mously elected  President.  Several  affiliated  chambers  were 
quickly  formed,  and  the  first  general  meeting  was  held  on 
December  12,*  1866. 

Naturally,  the  first  work  of  the  Chamber  was  to  press  for 
legislation  for  the  future  guarding  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  nation  against  the  importation  of  foreign  diseases,  and  to 
so  regulate  the  internal  cattle  traffic  as  to  minimise  the  risk  of 
spreading  diseases  such  as  had  for  so  many  years  inflicted  serious 
losses  throughout  the  country.  This  was  the  state  of  afiairs 
at  the  close  of  1866. 

The  circumstance  that  the  stamping  out  of  cattle  plague  was 
so  nearly  coincident  with  the  extermination  of  the  other  diseases 
brought  many  converts  to  the  principle  of  including  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  within  the  scope  of  legislation,  and  for  extending 
the  same  regulations  to  Ireland  as  to  England. 

As  a  safeguard  against  the  importation  of  foreign  contagious 
diseases  the  Chambers  pressed  for  waterside  markets  with 
abattoirs  attached,  for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  the  imported 
animals  from  diseased  countries.  -  The  necessity  of  having  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  seriously  felt  and  earnestly  set  forth, 
and  on  April  26, 1883,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  my  question, 
announced  it  to  be  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  to  appoint  a  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Valuable  as  that  concession  was,  it  by  no  means 
met  what  was  considered  to  be  an  urgent  necessity,  viz.,  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  correctness  of  these  views  has 
been  exemplified  during  the  last  and  present  Parliaments  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  last  and  present  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
have  discharged  the  duties  attached  to  the  office. 

Although  the  diseases,  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  so  nearly  exterminated 
under  the  cattle-plague  regulations,  the  re-admission  of  European 
cattle  was  soon  followed  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  diseases 
referred  to.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  did  foot-and-mouth  disease 
spread  throughout  Great  Britain,  that  in  1870  there  were  82 
counties  infected,  and  the  returns  showed  457,564  animals 
diseased,  whilst  in  1871  there  were  92  counties  infected  and 
691,560  animals  diseased.      Large  as  these  numbers  were, 
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'Professor  Brown  added  to  his  report  the  statement  that  the 
actual  total  was  probably  double  that  reported.  The  labour 
attached  to  obtaining  the  returns  was  too  great  for  the  limited 
number  on  the  staflF  at  the  Privy  Council  oflSce,  and  Professor 
Brown  reported  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  discon- 
tinning  their  inquiries. 

In  1872  cattle  plague  was  again  introduced,  but  quickly 
•stamped  out.  The  late  Mr.  John  Algernon  Clarke,  who  contri- 
buted many  able  papers  to  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society^  wrote  in  February,  1869 : — 

That  withoat  any  larger  consumption  of  sheep  and  cattle  food  tban  at 
.  present  we  may  so  augment  our  annual  home  production  of  meat  that  the 
increase  would  exceed  our  total  yearly  importation.  And  to  secure  this 
grand  result  all  that  we  require  is  a  reasonable  measure  of  success  in  saving 
from  destruction  those  wasted  portions  of  our  flocks  and  herds  which,  alter 
being  reared  and  fed  upon  valuable  food,  now  perbh  by  preventable 
diseases. 

He  then  quoted : — 

a  computation  of  the  Cattle  Insurance  Company  that  900,000  cattle 
died  of  pleuro  in  the  six  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  while 
only  562,763  cattle  were  imported  during  the  same  period ; 

and  gave  the  actual  losses  of  the  Norwich  Insurance  Company 
as  63^  per  cent,  of  cattle  in  1858,  45  per  cent,  in  1859,  and 
47  per  cent,  in  1860.     He  added : — 

Mr.  Robert  Eilby  deduced  from  a  very  extensive  inquiry  which  he 
instituted  in  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  that  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years  pleuro-pneumonia  destroyed  twenty  times  the  number  of  cattle 
officially  returned  as  losses  during  the  two  years  of  cattle  plague.  That  in 
his  belief  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  done  more  than  even  catUe  plague  and 
pleuro  towards  raising  the  price  of  butcher  s  meat. 

Finding  that  the  obtainiug  of  official  returns  of  the  attacks 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  1872  was  abandoned,  I  undertook 
the  task  for  my  own  county,  and  sent  printed  forms  into  every 

'  parish  and  hamlet  of  Herefordshire,  with  a  circular  letter  asking 
for  the  information.     The  returns  thus  obtained  were  not  by  any 

*  means  complete,  which  probably  arose  from  the  fear  that  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  those  who  had  not  made  the  proper  returns 
in  the  first  instance.  Incomplete,  however,  as  they  were,  they 
showed  that  there  were  34,212  cattle  attacked  and  2,047  died; 
107,789  sheep  attacked  and  1,876  died;  8,220  pigs  attacked 
and  1,523  died.  A  Committee  of  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Eankin,  now  M.P.  for  the 
Leominster  division  of  Herefordshire,  estimated  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  that  visitation  to  be  155,2262. 
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In  giving  my  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1873  I  submitted  the  details  of 
that  estimate,  and,  comparing  the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  in  the  county  with  the  statistical  returns  of  their  numbers 
in  Great  Britain,  showed  that  the  comparative  estimate  of  loss 
sustained  by  the  nation  amounted  to  13,071,392/.  Dnriug  the 
same  year  the  value  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  foreign  countries,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  4,606,582Z.,  being  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  one-third  of  the  estimated  losses  sustained  in  Great  Britain, 
independent  of  those  in  Ireland. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  said : — "  Evidence  of  much 
weight,  both  by  agriculturists  and  professional  witnesses,  was 
given,  tending  to  show  that  such  enactments  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  exterminate  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  meet  with 
such  strong  opposition  that  they  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  out."  They  therefore  recommended  "  that  the 
Privy  Council  should  cease  to  issue  orders  for  the  check  of  this 
disease." 

The  late  Mr.  James  Howard,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1877,  on 
being  questioned  respecting  the  1872  visitation  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Bedfordshire,  said,  *'at  the  lowest  estimate  it 
entailed  a  loss  of  60,000/.  upon  his  county."  As  the  area  of 
Bedfordshire  is  only  a  trifle  more  than  half  that  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  as  the  number  of  cattle  in  that  county  are  considerably 
less  than  half,  and  the  sheep  only  about  half  of  those  in  Here- 
fordshire, his  estimated  losses  strikingly  confirmed  the  estimate 
which  I  submitted,  and  which  at  the  time  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  to  be  too  high. 

Although  the  evidence  given  before  the  several  Committees 
was  very  conflicting,  it  tended  to  educate  the  country.  The 
evils  arising  from  the  numerous  local  authorities  appointed  to 
administer  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1870  were  clearly  shown. 
The  action  of  the  ninety-two  county  authorities,  who  were 
more  conversant  with  the  losses  imposed  upon  the  nation  by 
the  diseases,  was  frustrated  by  the  330  borough  authorities, 
who  were  induced  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  any  measure 
-  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  all 
who  were  connected  with  the  foreign  cattle  trade  were  eager 
in  their  endeavour  to  show  that  any  interference  with  their 
trade  would  enhance  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer.  Poli- 
ticians, too,  who  had  struggled  to  obtain  Free  Trade  in  meat  and 
com,  stoutly  maintained  that  the  object  was  Protection  by  a 
side  wind,  not  giving  themselves  time  to  consider  the  evils 
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attendant  upon  the  waste  of  the  home  prodnce,  and  the  necessity 
of  gaarding  it  against  such  waste. 

Cattle  plague  having  been  again  imported  in  1877,  the 
country  was  farther  alarmed.  The  measures  adopted  for  stamp- 
ing it  out,  although  only  a  few  months  in  operation,  were 
attended  with  a  similar  effect  in  reducing  in  a  marked  manner 
the  other  diseases.  This  fact  further  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those  who  for  so  many  years  had  earnestly  appealed  for  the 
extermination  of  these  diseases  by  wise,  well-considered  laws. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 
in  1878  to  consider  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill,  and 
Vo  report.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  that  very  excellent  Act 
41  &  42  Victoria,  cap.  Ixxiv.,  they  ordered  the  Bill  to  be 
-reported,  with  some  amendments. 

The  Act  came  into  operation  on  October  1,  1878,  and  at  the 
close  of  1879  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  so  nearly  exterminated 
(according  to  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council)  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
In  fact  England  and  Wales  was  declared  free  on  January  17, 

1880,  and,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  would  have  remained  so 
had  it  not  been  for  the  importation  of  the  disease  in  a  cargo  from 
France,  landed  at  Deptford,  September  20,  1880.  In  a  few  days 
it  was  reported  as  being  in  a  London  dairy-shed.  The  Metro- 
politan Market  was  tiien  open.  The  same  salesmen  and 
butchers  travelled  to  and  fro  between  Deptford  and  Islington. 
The  same  drovers  attended  the  cattle  in  the  lairs  at  each  market, 
feeding  and  watering,  without  resort  to  any  precautionary 
measures ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  certain  means  of 
spreading  a  disease  which  is  so  contagious  that  Professor 
Simonds  has  stated  he  could  convey  it  on  the  end  of  his  walking- 
stick.  The  number  of  cases  rapidly  increased,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  year  the  returns  of  the  Veterinary  Department  showed 
that  the  number  of  animals  attacked  in  1880  was  32,378 ;  in 

1881,  183,046;  in  1882,  37,950;  in  1883,  461,145;  and  in 
1884,  28,221 ;  making  a  total  of  742,740  in  the  five  years. 

This  unsatisfactoiy  state  of  affairs  formed  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise when  an  examination  was  made  of  the  returns  of  the 
animals  imported  while  suffering  with  the  disease.  These  show 
that  in  1880  there  were  155  landed  with  foot-and-mouth  disease ; 
in  1881,  4,977;  in  1882,  595;  in  1883,  1,172;  and  in  1884, 
138,  making  a  total  of  7,037. 

At  the  close  of  1879  Ireland  was  rendered  free,  and  Scotland 
had  been  free  for  about  twelve  months — an  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  latter  country  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when  two  cases 
occurred  which  were  quickly  got  rid  of.    Ireland  continued  free 
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until  January  1883,  when  a  bull  sent  from  Westmoreland, 
under  special  licence  of  health,  contracted  the  disease  en  rotde, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  the  following  counties  were  declared 
infected:  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Mayo 
(South),  Meath,  Roscommon,  Tyrone,  and  Wicklow.  In  the  first 
week  of  February  1883  some  cattle  were  sent  from  Dublin  to 
Glasgow,  and  from  thence  by  rail  to  Edinburgh.  They  were 
divided  into  two  lots  and  sent  to  different  farms.  Each  lot 
was  attacked,  and  the  disease  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
according  to  the  returns  for  March  23  of  that  year  it  was 
reported  from  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  BanflF,  Dumbarton, 
Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Kircudbright, 
Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  and  Wigtown. 

On  May  8,  1883, 1  had  the  honour  of  introducing  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  placing  before  his 
Lordship  the  very  serious  outbreaks  that  had  occurred,  and 
praying  that  the  importation  of  live  animals  from  countries  in 
which  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  known  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  exist  might  be  discontinued.  The  deputation  was  received 
with  every  courtesy,  but  unfortunately  the  importation  of 
animals  suffering  with  the  disease  continued,  and  it  was  felt  that 
nothing  short  of  the  Act  of  1884  would  prove  a  safeguard 
against  this  very  contagious  disorder.  Strenuous  opposition  to 
the  Bill  was  raised  by  the  Foreign  Cattle  Trade  Association. 

That  otherwise  able  statesman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  intro 
duced  a  large  deputation  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  on 
March  24,  1884,  and  presided  at  a  very  important  conference  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  same  day.  He  also  took 
a  prominent  part  at  another  conference  presided  over  by  Mr- 
Lyon.  Unquestionably  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  was  based 
npon  a  misconception  of  the  whole  subject,  although  as  a  former 
Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  as  having  presided  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1873,  he  had  every 
opportunity  of  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  should  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
endeavouring,  as  he  did  most  earnestly,  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  public  by  telling  them  that,  should  the  Bill  pass  in  the 
form  proposed,  meat  would  be  2«.  6d.  a  pound — in  fact,  that  it 
would  create  a  meat  famine  in  London.  His  arguments  were 
met  at  a  conference  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  and  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  also  introduced  a  counter-deputation, 
equally  influential,  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

I  met  the  misleading  statements  by  showing,  in  a  printed 
circular  addressed  to  each  member  of  Parliament,  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  meat  was  lower  when  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
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country  were  healthy  than  when  disease  prevailed,  and  further 
that  when  disease  abounded  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  importations.  The  tabulated  extract  given  below  from  the 
official  returns  will  most  strikingly  show  the  important  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  In  1883  very  serious 
losses  were  sustained  from  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  from  that  disease  after 
1884.  Of  pleuro-pneumonia  there  were  931  animals  attacked 
in  1883,  and  2,437  in  1887.  In  1883  there  were  11,225  swine 
attacked  with  swine  fever,  and  41,973  in  1887,  Therefore  the 
losses  sustained  with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  swine  fever  were 
much  more  severe  in  1887  than  in  1883,  and  as  deaths  from 
each  of  these  diseases  are  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
attacked,  there  was  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  animal  food  from 
these  outbreaks.  Nevertheless  these,  when  compared  with  the 
losses  arising  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  e ink  into  comparative 
insignificance : — 

Statement  of  tJie  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Live  Animals  for 
Meaty  and  of  Lead  3fecU,  imported  into  Hie  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  1883  and  1887. 


Live  cattle 
„    shepp 
„    pigs. 

1888 
Kumber 

474,750 
.      1,110,115 

88,803 

1887 

Number 

295,281 

071,404 

21^)66 

Bead  meat 

Cw-t. 

.     6,050.148 

£ 

Owt. 

.     6,573,860 

Value  of  live  animals 
„     of  dead  meat  . 

.     11,083,764 
.     16,264,C6l 

.    6,149,048 
.  14,344,296 

28,238,718 

.  20,493,343 

This  shows  a  national  saving  of  7,745,375/.,  notwithstanding 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  about  1,250,000  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  effect  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  had  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  meat,  which,  to 
the  consumer,  means  much  more,  as  the  butcher  calculates  his 
profit  upon  the  capital  invested : — 

Avera^je  Prices  of  Imported  Lead  Meat. 


1S83 
£     *.      d. 

1887 
£      «.     d. 

Beef,  fresh,    per  cut.      . 

.      L'    KJ      2 

.     2     6    0 

„     salted        „ 

.      '2     .T     i) 

.     1  10     6 

Muttou,  fresh    „ 

.    2  18  10 

.201 

Pork,  fresh         „ 

.    2  12    0 

.204 

„    paired        „ 

.    1  18    8 

.18    8 

Bacon                „ 

.    2  13    1 

.222 

D 
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The  published  averages  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  Metro '. 
politan  Cattle  Market  show  a  difference  of  about  2d.  per  lb. 
more  in  1883  than  in  1887  for  all  kinds  of  meat. 

Valaable  as  agricultural  statistics  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be,  the  collection  of  them  was  at  the  outset  by  no  means 
popular,  and  the  first  Returns  of  18G6  are  most  incomplete. 
Since  that  date  they  have  been  year  by  year  rendered  more  reliable^ 
and  through  them  the  enormous  value  of  the  interest  at  stake  has 
been  ascertained.  Major  Craigie,  in  his  address  to  the  Croydon 
Farmers'  Club,  Novembsr  21,  1889,  said:— 

That  the  home  meat  crop  represented  638,000  tons  of  beef,  362,000 
tons  of  mutton,  and  265,000  tons  of  pig  meat,  total  1,315,000  tons ;  that  tbe 
foreifi^  live  imports  represent  137,000  tons,  and  the  dead  meat  «i36,000  tons. 
That,  out  of  every  100  lb.  of  butchers  meat  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  nearly  74  lb.  are  produced  from  our  home  stock,  10  lb.  are 
itiiported  as  dead  meat,  and  just  over  7  lb.  arrive  "  on  the  hoof." 

This  careful  statistician  added : — 

If  we  may  rely  on  these  fis'ui'efl,  the  contention  of  those  who  igno- 
rantly  resent  precautionary  inter tereoce  on  sanitary  grounds  with  the  free 
entrance  of  imports,  no  matter  what  are  the  dangers  thereby  run,  is  reduced 
to  an  arithmetical  absurdity.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  no  diminution,  evea 
temporary,  in  the  yearly  Tolunae  of  that  7  lb.  of  meat  in  every  100  lb.  which 
live  importations  mean,  our  rulers  are  to  be  asked  to  imperil  by  foreign 
diseases  the  74  lb.  produced  at  home. 

The  supposed  conSicting  interests  of  the  330  borough 
authorities  as  against  the  92  county  authorities  were  associated 
with  the  reluctance  which  each  felt  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1878,  which  placed  the  cost  of  compensation  for 
slaughter  upon  the  rates  for  an  object  that  was  purely  national, 
and  were  given  as  the  reason  why  the  Act  was  never  rigidly  en- 
forced. It  became  manifest  that  pleuro-pneumonia  would  not  be 
exterminated  unless  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  central  authority 
and  compensation  was  provided  from  the  national  exchequer.  A 
large  deputation,  consisting  of  members  oFthe  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  important  bodies,  waited  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  with  the  result  that  in  1890  an  Act  was  passed  to  carry 
these  objects  into  eflFect.  The  Act  came  into  operation  on  Sept- 
ember 1, 1890,  with  a  most  successful  result.  No  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia has  occurred  in  Ireland  since  September  26,  1892, 
and  Great  Britain  would  have  been  rendered  free  about  the  same 
period  had  it  not  been  for  two  cargoes  of  cattle  from  Canada  landed 
at  Dundee.  They  were  sold  and  removed  from  the  lairs  on 
October  6  ;  the  following  day  one  of  the  animals  was  noticed  to 
be  ill,  and  on  October  8  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  consulted,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  decided  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia.    The 
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animals  dispersed  were  closely  followed  and  slaughtered ;  three 
others  were  found  to  be  affected,  also  one  native  cow  that  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  Canadian  cattle.  The  promptitude 
shown  in  following  up  the  different  lots  and  cai'rying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  law  averted  the  threatened  danger. 

The  dairy-sheds  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  were 
very  prolific  nurseries  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  each  of 
these  great  cities  inoculation  was  resorted  to,  and  various 
scientific  men  were  warm  in  their  advocacy  of  it.  But  inocula- 
tion has  been  tried- the  world  over,  and  no  country  in  which  it 
has  been  adopted  has  been  rendered  free  from  the  disease.  So 
far  back  as  1851  that  illustrious  patron  of  all  that  was  good 
and  useful,  the  Prince  Consort,  saw  the  reports  of  Dr.  Willem's 
discovery  of  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  the  malady,  and  in- 
duced the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  send 
Professor  Simonds  to  Belgium  to  inquire  into  it.  Upon  his 
return  he  made  many  minute  examinations  and  tried  numerous 
experiments  which  are  recorded  in  his  elaborate  reports  in  the 
Journal  (Vols.  XIII.  and  XIV.,  1852-53).  It  may  be  added 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years  in  that  country,  the 
home  of  its  birth,  confirms  the  correctness  of  these  repoi*ts. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  disease  which  has  inflicted  such  serious 
losses  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  fifty-one  years  is 
now  exterminated,*  and,  let  us  trust,  never  to  return.  It  has 
involved  a  long  and  trying  struggle  to  attain  this  happy  result." 

One  solitary  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  January 
1886  records  the  date  of  the  extermination  of  that  dreaded 
disorder,  and  marks  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  so  long  held,  of  its 
spontaneous  origin.  But,  unfortunately,  ailer  upwards  of  six 
years'  immunity  from  its  ravages,  an  outbreak  occurred  among 
some  Dutch  cattle  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on 
February  4,  1892,  to  the  dismay  of  the  nation  at  large.  The 
value  of  having  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Cabinet  rank  was 
then  quickly  manifest.  The  advantages  of  the  immunity  from 
the  disease  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  country  for  the  previous 
six  years  had  so  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  that  only 
one  desire  prevailed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  that  was  for  the  speedy  and  complete  extermination 
of  the  disorder.  The  market  was  closed  and  no  animal  was 
allowed  to  be  removed.  The  whole  of  the  veterinary  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  at  once  set  in  motion,  and  the  most 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  trace  every  animal  that  had 
escaped  from  the  market  before  the  latter  was  closed  by  the 

>  As  to  recent  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  at  Barnsley  and  Hendon 
see  Appendix,  p.  Ixix. — Ed. 
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aathorities.  So  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  disease  that  reports 
of  outbreaks  came  in  quick  succession  from  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex 
(East),  Midlothian,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex  (West),  York 
(West  Riding),  Lanark,  Westmoreland,  Eenfrew,  Chester,  Perth, 
Lancaster,  and  fi*om  Midlothian  of  a  second  outbreak ;  but  in 
every  instance  the  disease  was  dealt  with  as  a  fire  would  be,  and  its 
complete  extermination  was  secured  on  August  27.  Notwith* 
standing  the  energy  displayed,  there  were  95  outbreaks,  5,265 
animals  attacked,  585  diseased  animals  slaughtered,  and  151 
died.  A  further  alarm  was  caused  at  the  close  of  the  year  by 
an  outbreak  in  a  cowhouse  in  North  London.  Nine  cows  were 
killed  on  New  Year's  Day ;  six  of  these  were  diseased.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  and  the  disease  was  stamped  out.  On 
February  17,  1893,  a  further  outbreak  was  reported  from 
Guestling,  six  miles  from  Hastings.  Happily  it  was  of  a  mild 
type,  and  being  isolated,  slaughter  was  not  resorted  to.  Fortu- 
nately the  cattle  recovered,  and  no  bad  result  has  followed  that 
diversion  from  the  previous  course  of  action. 

Beports  having  reached  the  Government  early  in  1892  of  the 
very  serious  prevalence  of  the  disease  amongst  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  excepting  Iceland,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1884  were  enforced,  and  all  importations  from  these 
countries  were  prohibited.  Yet  no  inconvenience  has  been  ex- 
perienced, although  only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the 
whole  of  our  foreign  meat  importation  came  from  them.  The 
requirements  of  the  nation  have  been  met  by  a  greatly  increased 
home  production,  without  waste  from  disease,  and  by  dead  meat 
largely  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America,  Australasia, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  small  supplies  from  other 
countries,  whilst  the  price  of  meat  has  been  lower  than  for  the 
last  forty  years. 

The  manner  in  which  the  late  and  the  present  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  have  met  each  crisis,  and  the  zeal  of  the  staff 
attached  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  tracing  the  numerous 
cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  widespread  localities  to 
which  the  Canadian  cattle  were  removed,  cannot  be  too  warmly 
acknowledged  as  commanding  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  switie  fever  has  not  been 
determined  ;  but  that  it  existed  as  far  back  as  1865  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  that  year  the  late  Dr.  Budd,  of  Cliflon,  who  held 
that  a  close  relationship  existed  between  it  and  typhoid  fever  in 
man,  called  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  it,  and  his  views 
were  shared  by  Professor  Simonds.  It  is  known  that  it  was  preval- 
ent in  the  United  States  of  America  before  any  account  appeared 
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of  it  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  a  time  when  considerable- 
numbers  of  swine  were  sent  to  England.  In  1878  it  was  added' 
to  the  list  of,  contagions  diseases,  and  returns  were  ordered  to 
be  made  of  its  outbreaks.  The  twelve  years  of  these  published 
returns  record  272,878  animals  as  having  been  attacked ;  and  as 
about  80  per  cent,  of  those  affected  die,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
a  further  serious  calamity  has  befallen  the  nation,  and  regret 
arises  that  more  decided  steps  than  those  adopted  are  not 
enforced  to  stamp  it  out.  The  same  diflSculty  is  experienced 
as  was  so  long  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  exterminating 
pleuro-pneumonia — namely,  conflicting  local  authorities  and 
compensation  for  slaughter  from  the  local  rates.  It  has  been 
stated  that  difficulties  present  themselves  in  connection  with 
swine  fever  that  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
These  difficulties  have,  however,  been  surmounted  in  my  own 
county,  as  they  surely  could  be  in  others.* 

Anthrax  is  another  new  disease,  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  with  foreign  wool.  When  the  first  outbreaks  were 
reported  it  was  usually  considered  that  it  was  only  a  more 
virulent  form  of  quarter-ill,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded 
by  some  members  of  the  profession;  but  that  feeling  is  now 
altogether  dispelled — quarter-ill  attacks  cattle  only,  and  rarely 
affects  animals  exceeding  two  years  old.  Anthrax  kills  both 
young  and  old,  and  all  animals  of  the  farm  are  susceptible ;  in 
fact  it  becomes  difficult  to  specify  the  animal  that  is  not  subject 
to  its  deadly  attack.  It  has  long  been  known  as  the  wool- 
sorters'  disease  in  London  and  other  places  where  foreign  wools 
are  manipulated.  The  wool-sorter  who  may  happen  to  have  a 
scratch  upon  his  hand  that  he  may  bring  into  contact  with  a 
spot  of  dry  blood  on  the  wool  he  is  sorting  unknowingly 
inoculates  himself,  and  death. is  the  usual  result.  In  1889  my 
friend  Mr.  White,  Manor  Farm,  Zeals,  Wilts,  lost  a  calf  very 
suddenly,  and  he  concluded  it  was  quarter-ill.  By  some  means 
his  pigs  obtained  access  to  the  calf  and  soon  showed  symptoms 
of  the  disease;  their  throats  became  much  swollen,  and  his 
veterinary  surgeon  pronounced  it  to  be  quinsy.  The  pigs  died 
shortly  afterwards.  His  cows  were  turned  to  graze  where  the 
pigs  had  died ;  one  morning  a  cow  was  found  dead.  A  man 
had  the  cow  to  boil  for  his  pigs,  and  they  died,  and  so  did  the 
man's  cats.  More  cows  became  ill,  and  twelve  cows  in  all 
died.      He   lost   two   valuable  horses  and    his   son's    hunter. 

>  A  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  appointed  on 
February  7, 1893,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  Swine  Fever.  The  Report  it 
referred  to  on  p.  438.— £d. 
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Professor  Penberthy,  of  the  Roy&l  Veterinary  College,  was 
sent  for,  and  he  recommended  the  whole  herd  to  be  inoculated. 
This  was  done  upon  M.  Pasteur's  system,  and  only  one  cow 
died  after  the  operation,  and  that  one  was  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  affected ;  inoculation  being  a  preyentiye,  not  a 
curative  remedy.  Anthrax  is  now  added  to  the  list  of  scheduled 
contagions  diseases  in  animals. 

Severe  as  the  trial  of  the  cattle  plague  was,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  it  did  more  to  educate  the  public  mind  than  all  the 
losses  that  the  country  had  previously  suffered  amongst  its  flocks 
and  herds,  and  induced  the  study  of  certain  animal  diseases 
that  the  faculty  had  previously  paid  but  little  attention  to. 

The  diagnosis  of  diseases  is  now  better  understood,  as  is  also 
their  pathology ;  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been 
upset  and  the  true  origin  of  many  diseases  discovered.  The 
microscope  has  revealed  numerous  secrets  as  to  the  germs  of 
diseases  which  could  not  have  been  brought  to  light  in  any 
other  way.  Let  us  hope  that  these  valuable  researches  may 
be  continued  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  of  the  dumb  animals 
and  for  averting  severe  losses  to  owners  of  live  stock. 

T.    DUCKHAM. 

II. 

In  the  past,  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  animal  plagues 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  exclusively  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Only. in  modem  times  do  we  meet  with  Acts  of  Parliament  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  subject,  and  conferring  powers  on  administra- 
tive bodies  to  be  exercised  as  occasion  may  demand. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  scab  or  mange  in  sheep 
appears  to  have  attracted  attention,  and  a  measure  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  that  disease.  The  Act  of 
38  George  IIL  cap.  Ixv.  June  21,  1798,  provides  that  sheep 
or  lambs  affected  with  scab  shall  not  be  exposed  on  common 
lands,  and  it  was  further  required  that  sheep,  when  turned  out 
to  graze  on  common  lands,  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's 
initials,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  identification 
of  oflfenders  against  the  Act. 

There  is  no  account  of  any  Orders  of  Council,  or  of  other  means 
of  enforcing  the  Act,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  its  provisions. 

The  importation  of  sheep  affected  with  sheep-pox  in  1847 
created  great  alarm  among  flockmasters  on  account  of  the 
rapid  spreading  and  fatal  character  of  the  disease^  and  in  1848 
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a  Bill  was  introduced  and  subsequently  became  law.  This  Act, 
11  &  12  Victoria,  cap.  cv.  September  1848,  gave  powers  to  the 
Queen  in  Council  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  or  to  admit  them  after  quarantine,  for  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases.  On  the  same  date  the  Act  11 
&  12  Victoria,  cap.  cvii.,  came  into  operation,  and  provided  for  the 
passing  of  Orders  in  Council  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  movement 
of  animals,  including  horses ;  also  of  meat,  hides,  fodder,  and 
other  things  likely  to  spread  contagion.  It  further  made  it  an 
offence  to  expose  diseased  sheep  in  markets.  The  Act  was  to 
remain  in  force  till  September  1,  1850,  but  it  was  continued  by 
other  Acts  till  1858,  when  the  Act  16  &  17  Victoria,  cap.  bdi., 
was  passed. 

More  than  one  of  the  recent  writers  on  the  contagious  diseases 
of  animals  have  referred  reproachfully  to  the  supineness  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  not  taking  action  under  this  Act  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  diseases  which  were  then  existing  among  farm 
stock.  But  a  candid  critic  reading  the  Act  would  be  forced  to 
admit  that  its  provisions  were  directed  specially  to  the  preven- 
tion of  sheep-pox,  which  is  the  only  disease  mentioned  in  the 
Act. 

It  is  true  that  general  powers  referring  to  other  animals  were 
conferred  on  the  Privy  Council.  The  powers  were,  however, 
limited  to  the  prohibition  of  movement  of  animals,  and  of  sub- 
stances which  might  carry  infection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Legislature  was  fully  aware 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  prevailed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  eight  or  nine  years.  It 
is  also  perfectly  evident,  from  the  wording  of  the  Act,  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  contemplate  the  extinction  of  those  maladies 
by  the  general  adoption  of  repressive  measures.  Long  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1848  the  contagious  nature  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  still  emphatically  denied  by  many  practical  men 
and  doubted  by  most,  whilst  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  lightly 
regarded  as  an  affection  which  cattle  took  naturally,  as  children 
take  whooping  cough  and  measles.  It  was,  moreover,  always 
alleged  that  animals  did  so  much  better  after  they  had  gone 
through  an  attack ;  a  doctrine  which  was  stoutly  maintained  by 
an  influential  deputation  of  farmers  who  came  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring  of  1892  to  com- 
plain not  of  the  injury  done  by  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  of 
the  losses  which  farmers  sustained  from  the  restrictions  on  the 
movement  and  sale  of  their  animals.  Had  the  Privy  Council  of 
five-and-forty  years  ago  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  slaughter  and  stopping 
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the  free  moyement  of  animals,  they  would  have  raised  a  storm 
of  opposition  which  would  have  rendered  the  effort  futile.  But, 
in  truth,  until  the  ravages  of  cattle  plague  in  1865-66  led  to 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  cattle  population  of  this 
kingdom,  the  idea  of  the  general  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
extinction  of  disease  was  never  entertained. 

The  Act  16  &  17  Victoria,  cap.  Ixii.  August  4,  1853,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  continued  the  provisions  of  the 
former  Acts,  and  prohibited  the  exposure  of  diseased  animals, 
especially  horses  affected  with  glarulers,  in  markets  or  on 
commons. 

Cattle  plague  was  introduced  in  1865,  and  began  to  spread 
extensively  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  diseased  or  infected  animals.  Some  time  was  spent 
in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  an  Order 
was  passed  calling  upon  owners  of  diseased  cattle  to  give  notice 
of  the  existence  of  disease  ;  this,  however,  they  neglected  to  do, 
preferring  to  send  their  stock  to  market  as  soon  as  a  case  of 
cattle  plague  was  detected. 

The  measure  29  Victoria,  cap.  ii.  February  20, 1866,  entitled 
The  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  was  more  comprehensive 
in  its  scope  than  any  of  the  former  Acts  of  this  century.  It 
constituted  local  authorities  of  boroughs,  counties,  and  the 
Metropolis.  Part  I.,  referring  to  slaughter  of  cattle  affected 
with  cattle  plague,  was  to  cease  to  operate  on  April  15,  1866, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Act  continued  in  force  to  June  1,  1867. 

Slaughter  of  diseased  cattle  was  made  compulsory,  and  the 
Act  gave  power  to  slaughter  cattle  which  had  been  exposed  to 
infection,  whilst  compensation  was  provided  for  out  of  the 
rates.  This  Act  also  provided  that  all  Orders  passed  previously 
to  this  enactment  should  be  deemed  to  be  authorised  by  this 
Act. 

The  Act  29  Victoria,  cap.  xv.  April  23,  1866,  amended  the 
Act  11  &  12  Victoria,  and  empowered  the  Privy  Council  to 
make  regulations  for  the  movement  of  animals.  It  also  con- 
firmed certain  Orders  made  under  the  previous  Act. 

The  Act  29  &  30  Victoria,  cap.  ex.  August  10,  1866, 
amended  the  former  Act  in  regard  to  payment  of  expenses. 

By  the  Act  30  &  31  Victoria,  cap.  cxxv.  August  1867,  locaj 
authorities  were  called  upon  to  keep  one  inspector  at  all  times 
appointed.  It  was  likewise  provided  that  a  declaration  of  the 
existence  of  cattle  plague  should  constitute  an  infected  place. 

Foreign  animals  were  also  dealt  with  in  this  Act,  powers 
being  given  to  define  parts  of  ports  for  the  landing  of  foreign 
ftnimals.     For  the  firgt  time  plouro-pneumonia  was  mentioned, 
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and  it  was  made  an  offence  for  cattle  affected  with  that  diaeaae 
to  be  exposed  in  any  market. 

In  the  Act  32  &  33  Victoria^  cap.  Izx.  August  1869,  several 
new  provisions  were  legalised,  and  all  former  Acts  were  re- 
voked. Disease  was  defined  to  mean  ccUtle  plague^  pleuro* 
pneumonia^  foot-and-motLih  disease^  sheep-pox^  sheep-scab^  and 
glanders^  and  any  disease  which  the  Privy  Council  might  by 
order  specify.  Power  was  given  as  to  limits  of  ports  for  the 
landing  of  foreign  animals. 

The  principle  of  the  Act  in  regard  to  foreign  animals  was 
that  of  free  importation,  with  power  for  the  Privy  Council  to 
prohibit  or  subject  to  quarantine  or  slaughter,  as  circumstances 
might  render  necessary.  In  short,  the  Act  of  1869  was  the 
most  complete  measure  which  had  ever  been  passed  for  dealing 
with  diseases  of  animals. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1 869  farcy  was  declared 
by  Order  of  Council,  which  came  into  operation  in  July  1873,  to 
be  a  disease  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

The  next  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  marked  a  further  advance  in 
sanitary  legislation.  It  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  cattte 
plague  was  again  introduced  into  England  in  1877,  and  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  with  the 
result  that  landing  of  foreign  animals  for  slaughter  only  was 
affirmed  as  a  principle,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  41  & 
42  Victoria,  August  16,  1878.  Free  importation  or  quarantine 
on  the  one  hand,  and  prohibition  on  the  other,  were  provided  for 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1878  cattle  plague  was 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Privy  Council.  Local  authorities  were 
ordered  to  slaughter  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
power  was  given  to  slaughter  cattle  which  had  been  exposed  to 
infection.  Infected  places  were  to  be  declared  in  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  slaughter.  In  fact,  when 
the  Bill  was  in  Committee  the  promoters  gave  a  distinct  under- 
taking that  slaughter  was  not  contemplated  in  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

^  Since  the  Act  of  1878,  which  repealed  the  Act  of  1869, 
other  diseases  than  those  above  named  in  the  definition  of  disease 
(t.e.  cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
sheep-pox,  sheep-scab,  and  glanders)  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
Swine  fever  was  declared  to  be  a  disease,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  1878,  by  an  Order  of  Council  which  came  into  operation 
in  December  1878. 

Anthrax  and  rabies  were  declared  to  be  contagious  diseases 
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for  the  pal'poses  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  of  1878  by 
Orders  of  Cooncil  which  came  into  operation  on  October  1, 
1886, 

The  next  measure  of  importance  was  the  Act  47  Victoria, 
cap.  xiii.  May  19,  1886,  which  provided  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  prohibit  the  landing  of  animals  from  any  country,  or 
any  part  thereof,  whenever  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  security 
against  the  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This  was 
the  chief  provision  of  the  Act,  which  only  contained  six  sections. 

The  Act  47  &  48  Victoria,  cap.  xlvii.  August  7)  1884,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  local  authorities  to  transfer  the  whole, 
or  parts,  of  their  districts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Acts. 

The  Act  49  &  50  Victoria,  cap.  xxxii.  June  25, 1886,  amended 
the  Act  of  1878  in  some  important  details.  It  provided  for 
the  formation  of  an  infected  circle  round  an  infected  place :  also 
it  gave  the  Privy  Council  power  to  extend  the  definition  of 
animals  so  as  to  include  all  four-footed  beasts,  and  it  trausferred 
the  power  to  deal  with  dairies  and  milk  shops  to  the  Loca. 
Government  Board. 

The  Act  53  &  54  Victoria,  cap.  xiv.  July  4, 1890,  which  was 
known  as  the  Pleuro-pneumonia  Act  of  1890,  transferred  the 
powers  of  local  authorities  to  slaughter  and  pay  compensation 
in  pleuro-pneumonia  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  provided 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  out  of  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  ihe  purpose. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  55  &  56  Victoria,  cap.  xlvii. 
June  27,  1892,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  use 
the  sums  voted  for  purposes  of  pleuro-pneumonia  for  payment 
of  the  costs  incurred  in  dealing  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
They  were  also  empowered  to  slaughter  diseased  animals  and 
animals  in  contact,  and  to  pay  compensation  for  animals 
slaughtered* 

In  the  period  comprised  between  1865  and  1893  a  complete 
change  has  been  slowly  developed  in  the  agricultural  mind  in 
reference  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  animal  plagues.  When, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  proposition  to  slaughter  in  cattle 
plague  was  made,  it  was  received  with  something  like  a  feeling 
of  horror  and  was  denounced  as  barbarous.  Now  a  strong 
remonstrance  is  uttered  at  the  want  of  energy  displayed  by  a 
department  which  suffers  an  animal  with  what  was  once  called 
the  benign  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  live.  This  progress  in 
sanitary  education  has  been  slow,  and  it  is  not  yet  complete.     In 
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fact,  it  may  be  aflSrmed,  on  tlie  sure  basis  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  every  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  central 
authcrity  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  has  been  always  abreast, 
if  not  in  advance,  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  day. 

G.  T.  Brown. 


GAMBLING   IN   FARM    PRODUCE. 

Origin  and  Description  of  the  System. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  system  of  trading  in  some  of  the 
principal  farm  products,  and  a  few  other  leading  commodities 
of  the  world,  has  sprung  into  existence,  the  most  important 
features  of  which  are  the  forestalling  of  the  crops  by  selling 
them  before  they  are  grown,  the  sale  for  future  delivery  of  goods 
which  the  sellers  do  not  possess,  an  enormous  amount  of  re-  selling 
without  the  transfer  of  the  commodities,  rampant  speculation,  a 
method  of  *'  hedging,"  conducted  after  the  professional  betting- 
man's  plan  of  book-making,  and  the  establishment  of  clearing- 
houses in  which  a  daily  or  weekly  settlement  of  sums  due  on 
Variations  in  prices  is  effected.  This  is  known  as  the  option  or 
future  system. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  date  of  its  origin. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  Editor  of  Whitaker,  Whitehead  &  Co.'s  Weekly 
Trade  Finance  and  Cotton  Circular,  who  has  written  a  book '  on  the 
subject,  says  that  cotton  was  sold  on  the  future  system  in  England 
between  1866  and  1870  to  a  small  extent,  actual  shipments  being 
made,  however,  against  all  contracts.  Between  1 870  and  1876,  he 
adds,  these  contracts  took  the  form  of  "  options,"  but  only  a  few 
firms  dealt  in  tuem.  In  the  latter  year  a  special  form  of  contract 
for  these  dealings  in  cotton  was  prepared  to  prevent  abuse.  In 
about  the  same  year  the  system  came  into  use  in  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  wheat,  maize,  and  certain  other  commodities, 
and  possibly  it  was  known  in  connection  with  cotton  at  least  as 
early  as  in  this  country.  Indeed,  America  has  usually  been  cre- 
dited with  the  invention  of  the  system,  and  it  is  only  Mr.  Smith's 
statement  with  respect  to  cotton  which  appears  to  traverse  that 
impression.  At  any  rate,  it  was  in  the  United  States  that  the 
system  first  sprang  up  in  connection  with  grain  and  some  other 
ordinary  products  of  the  farm.     It  was  not  until  1883  that  a 

*  Deprestion  in  Trade,  Land,  AgrUyuUure,  and  Silver,    London :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 
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clearing-liouse  for  the  settlement  of  the  contracts,  based  on  the 
system  in  question,  was  established  in  Liverpool,  and  by  that 
time  wheat  and  maize  were  embraced  by  it.  There  was  not 
much  done  as  regards  grain  under  the  system,  however,  even  in 
Liverpool,  before  1889.  In  1888  the  London  Produce  Clearing 
House  was  registered  for  the  settlement  of  contracts  in  wheat, 
coffee,  beet  sugar,  tea,  silk,  and  silver. 

As  far  as  grain  is  concerned^  however,  the  option  system  has 
made  hardly  any  headway  in  London.  No  transactions  in  it 
take  place  on  Mark  Lane,  though  there  are  some  on  the  Baltic, 
and  the  leading  firms,  as  a  rule,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Liverpool  is  the  only  market  in  England  in  which  the 
system  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  grain  trade. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  system  appears  to  have  been  the 
legitimate  one  of  selling  commodities  for  future  delivery,  the 
seller  actually  delivering  at  the  date  specified;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  what  American  farmers  denounce  as  the  abuse 
of  "wind  selling"  or  ''flat  selKng"  sprang  up,  extending  tb 
abominations  of  open  gambling,  which  even  the  defenders  of 
the  system  themselves,  do  not  excuse. 

In  order  to  render  the  operation  of  the  system  clear  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  it,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  principal 
terms  which  belong  to  it.  Put  in  the  fewest  words,  an  "  option" 
is  an  agreement  whereby  one  party  secures  the  option  of  selling 
to  or  buying  from  another  party  a  given  quantity  of  a  certain 
commodity  at  a  future  date  or  within  a  future  period  at  a  fixed 
price.   A  "  future  "  is  an  agreement  whereby  one  party  agrees  to 
sell  and  deliver  to,  or  buy  and  receive  from,  another  party  a 
given  quantity  of  a  certain  commodity  at  a  future  date  or  within 
.  Sk  future  period,  at  a  fixed  price.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  difference  between  an.  option  and  a 
,  future,  whether  there  ever  was  any  difference  or  not.     Until  an 
,  effort  was  made  to  diminish  the  abuses  of  the  option  system, 
it  was  optional  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  transaction 
whether  he  would  deliver  or  receive  the  commodity  nominally 
dealt  in,  or  pay  or  receive  the  difference  between  the  price  named 
.  in  the  contract  and  the  current  price  at  the  date  of  its  maturity ; 
..  but  it  is  said  that  no  exchange  or  board  of  trade  in  the  United 
.  States  now  recognises  a  contract  in  which  ultimate  delivery  is 
.  optional.  In  the  regular  gambling-houses,  outside  the  recognised 
.  exchanges,  an  option  has  the  signification  above  referred  to,  no 
produce  ever  being  delivered.  But  now,  in  the  regular  exchanges, 
-  the  only  option  openly  recognised  is  as  to  the  precise  date, 
within  a  month,  at  which  delivery  shall  take  place.     According 
to  agreement,  say  in  a  June  option,  the  buyer  or  seller  has  the 
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option  of  selecting  any  day  in  Jane  for  the  deliveiy  of  the  com- 
modity. It  is  precisely  the  same  with  a  fatnre,  and  thus,  so  isa 
as  the  rales  of  the  corn  exchanges  are  observed,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  effect  between  an  option  and  a  futnre.  Moreover,  by 
whichever  name  the  contract  is  called,  there  is  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  abuse,  and  the  opponents  of  the  system  declare  that 
settlements  are  made  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  without 
any  delivery  of  the  produce  nominally  dealt  with  in  the  contract. 
In  Senator  Washburn's  Anti-Option  Bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  following 
definitions  appear : — 

1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  word  ''option "  shall  be  under- 
scooa  to  mean  any  contract  or  afrreement  whereby  a  party  thereto,  or  any- 
party  for  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  such  contract  or  agreement  is  made, 
contracts  to  have  or  give,  to  himself  or  another,  the  option  to  buy  or  sell  at 
a  future  time  any  grain  or  other  commodity  mentioned  in  Section  3  of  this 
Act. 

2.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  word  ''  future  "  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby  a  party  agrees  to  buj  or 
agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  a  future  time  to  another  party  any  articles 
mentioned  in  Section  8  of  this  Act,  when  at  the  time  of  making  such 
contract  or  agreement  the  party  so  agreeing  to  make  such  delivery,  or  the 
party  for  whom  he  acts  as  agent,  broker,  or  employS,  in  making  such  con* 
tract  or  agreement,  is  not  at  the  time  of  making  the  same  the  owner  of  the 
articles  so  contracted  and  agreed  to  be  delivered,  or  unless  the  articles  so 
contracted  to  be  sold  and  delivered  shall  subsequently  be  actually  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  for  manufacture  or  consumption. 

Now,  as  already  intimated,  an  option  as  here  defined  is  not 
openly  recognised  by  any  com  exchange  or  board  of  trade  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  those  who 
drafted  the  Bill  had  reason  to  believe  that  such  contracts  were 
common,  or  they  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  legislate 
against  them. 

The  articles  named  in  the  Bill  are ''  wheat,  com  (maize),  oats, 
rye,  barley,  cotton,  and  all  other  farm  products.  Also  pork, 
lard,  and  all  other  hog  products."  It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  all  these  commodities  are  dealt  with  under  the 
option  system.  The  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  section 
comprehensive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  system  from  extending. 
The  following  are  lists  of  the  commodities  dealt  with  under  the 
system  in  question: — America:  wheat,  maize,  oats,  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  petroleum.  England: 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  beet  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  silk,  and  silver. 
Iron,  tin,  and  copper  warrants  also  come  under  the  same  system. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  recognised  op- 
tioii  and  future  system,  I  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  worst 
abuaee  into  which  it  has  degenerated  in  connection  with  what 
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are  called  *'  backet  shops/'  the  existence  of  which  has  already 
been  rendered  illegal  in  some  of  the  States.  The  origin  of 
the  term  '^  bucket  shop,"  used  in  America  to  designate  a  place 
in  which  gambling  in  grain  and  other  options  is  carried  on,  has 
been  explained  by  a  prominent  "  operator."  It  originated,  he 
says,  in  Chicago,  where  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  allow  a 
deal  of  less  than  five  thousand  bushels.  In  order  to  catch  men 
of  small  means,  what  was  called  the  '^  Open  Board  of  Ti*ade  " 
was  organised,  and  commenced  business  in  an  alley  under  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms.  There  was  an  elevator  to  carry  members 
of  the  Board  to  the  rooms  above,  and  occasionally  a  member 
would  call  out,  "I'll  send  down  and  get  a  bucketful  pretty 
soon,"  referring  to  the  speculators  in  the  **  Open  Board  of  Trade  " 
room.  Hence  the  term  "  bucket  shop  "  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  latter  establishment,  and  soon  spread  till  it  was  used  to 
describe  all  similar  price-gambling  institutions. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  technicalities  of  these  bucket 
shops,  known  as  "  privileges,"  **  calls,"  "  puts,"  *'  straddles," 
and  "spreads" — terms  in  common  use  in  America  among  all 
kinds  of  speculators,  in  the  share  market  as  well  as  in  the  grain, 
cotton,  and  pork  trades — has  been  given,  as  follows,  in  a  New 
York  paper : — 

A  "  prlTiIege  "  is  a  contract  bv  which  the  maker  of  it  agrees  to  sell  lo 
the  holder  of  it,  or  to  buy  from  him,  say  a  certain  number  of  quarters  of 
grain  (which  scarcely  ever  actually  changes  hands,  differences  in  price  only 
being  paid),  or  shares  in  a  specified  stock,  at  a  certain  price,  and  at  any  time 
withm  a  stated  period. 

A  ''  call "  is  a  privilege  bought  of  the  maker  at  a  certain  price,  and  the 
owner  of  it  is  privileged  to  call  for  a  certain  (juantity  of  whatever  is  sold,  at 
a  given  price,  within  a  given  period.  For  mstance,  if  A  be  the  maker  of 
the  privilege,  B  may  buy  of  him,  at  a  commission  agreed  upon,  the  privilege 
of  calling  10,000  bushels  of  red  winter  wheat  dunng  a  certain  period  at 
85  cents,  though  it  may  be  only  80  cents  when  he  enters  into  the  agree- 
ment. If  the  price  rises  above  85  cents,  B  may  call  upon  A  to  deliver  the 
10,000  bushels  at  85  cents,  or  pay  him  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  quantity  at  that  price  ana  its  value  at  the  enhanced  price.  If  the  rise 
does  not  take  place,  B  loses  the  commission  he  has  paid  to  A. 

A  "  put  *'  is  precisely  the  converse  of  a  call,  the  holder  of  it  being  entitled 
to  deliver  a  specified  quantity  of  the  stock  or  commodity  speculated  in 
within  a  given  period  at  a  certain  price.  If  the  price  fails,  he  gets  the 
difference. 

A  "  straddle  **  is  a  combined  put  and  call,  and  the  premium  to  the 
maker  is  high,  as  he  stands  to  lose  if  the  market  goes  up  or  down  within 
the  period  oi  the  bargain,  and  only  wins  when  it  remains  stationary,  even 
then  getting  nothing  beyond  the  premium.  The  holder  may  call  upon  him 
to  seU  at  the  price  named  if  the  market  rises,  or  to  purchase  at  the  same 
price  if  the  market  falls. 

A  *'  spread  "  is  an  extension  ot  a  straddle  to  a  certain  range  of  prices, 
within  wnich  the  maker  is  safe,  though  he  loses  if  the  market  goes  above 
tha^  maximum  or  falls  below  the  minimum. 
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These  transactions  are  acknowledged,  even  by  the  defenders 
of  the  option  system,  to  be  pure  gambling  in  prices.  Having 
briefly  described  them,  it  will  not  be  necessary  further  to  allnde 
to  them,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  rest  of  this  article 
refers  to  transactions  carried  out  in  the  regular  exchanges  of  the 
country. 

The  technical  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  speculative 
market  system  in  America  are  so  numerous  that  a  regular 
glossary  is  necessary  to  enable  persons  not  connected  with  the 
trade  to  understand  market  reports  which  appear  in  American 
papers,  and  even  those  which  are  telegraphed  to  English 
journals.  At  my  suggestion  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  has  prepared  a 
list  of  these  terms  for  publication  in  a  book  ^  which  he  is  about 
to  bring  out,  and  I  give  below  those  which  have  not  already  been 
explained : — 

A  ^  Bull"  is  a  person  who  buys  options,  and  futures  for  a  rise  in  the 
market. 

A  "  Bear  *^  Ls  a  person  who  sells  what  he  has  not  got  in  the  shape  of 
options  and  futures  for  a  fall  in  the  market. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  "  long "  when  he  holds  options  and  futures 
unsold. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  "  short "  when  he  has  sold  options  and  futures 
which  he  will  have  to  buy  back. 

A  "  Scalper  "  is  a  person  who  either  sells  short  options  or  futures  or 
buys  long  with  the  view  of  scalping  an  infinitesimal  profit  on  the 
transaction. 

A  "  Jobber  "  is  a  person  who  deals  in  options  and  futures  with  a  view 
of  making  small  profits,  and  generally  winds  up  his  transactions  at  the  end 
of  each  day. 

A  "  Dealer  "  is  a  person  who  is  open  to  buy  or  sell  options  and  futures 
at  the  smallest  fraction  over  or  under  the  market  value. 

A  " Wrecker*'  is  a  determined  operator  who  wrecks  the  market  in 
options  and  futures  in  any  way  he  can  to  obtain  his  ulterior  object. 

A  "Manipulator"  is  a  person  who  manipulates  the  market  in  options 
and  futures,  up  or  down,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  ulterior  object. 

A  "  Comerer "  is  a  person  who  enters  into  enormous  operations  in 
options  and  futures  with  a  view  of  artificially  raising  values,  and  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  cornering,  not  only  the  trader  and  consumer,  but  also 
those  who  have  sold  short,  and  thus  compelling  all  classes  to  buy  back  from 
him  at  the  artificial  values  ruling  during  the  time  he  is  making  his  comer. 
The  cornerer  lays  his  plans  months  before  he  actually  intends  to  comer 
certain  months. 

A  "  Speculator"  is  a  person  who  buys  options  and  futures  for  a  rise,  or 
sells  them  for  a  fall. 

A  "  Plunger  "  is  a  desperate,  unprincipled  gambler  who  plays  for  large 
stakes  at  the  risk  of  utter  ruin,  but  with  the  chance  of  making  a  fortune. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  ''unloading "  when  he  is  reselling  his  options  and 
futures  previously  bought. 

*  Commercial  OamhlUig :  the  Principal  Cause  of  Depre^ion  m  AgricuUnre 
and  Trade.    By  C.  W.  Smith.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Manton,  &  Co. 
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A  person  is  said  to  be  "coyeriog'^  when  he  is  buying  back  his  options 
.  and  futures  previously  sold. 

"Short  selling"  is  selling  options  and  futures  a  person  has  not  got  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  buy  back  at  less  money  at  a  decline  in  the 
market. 

"  Rigging  the  markets  "*  is  putting  them  up  or  down  in  futures  and  options 
artificially  with  some  ulterior  motive. 

A  "  Syndicate  "  or  **  Ring  "  is  composed  of  many  persons  who  have  com- 
bined to  rig  the  market  in  futures  and  options  up  or  down  by  dealing  in 
enormous  quantities. 

"  Bolstering "  the  option  and  future  markets  means  trying  to  support 
them  by  artificial  manipulation. 

"Hammering"  the  option  and  future  markets  means  trying  to  depress 
them  by  artificial  manipulation. 

"  Switching"  is  a  form  of  gambling  which  means  reselling  one  month's 
'Options  and  futures  previously  bought  and  replacing  them  with  those  of  a 
distant  month,  or  buying  back  what  a  person  has  previously  sold  and  selling 
again  for  a  more  distant  month. 

A  "  Margin  *  is  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  an  operator  in  futures  as  a 
Mcurity  for  the  payment  of  dififerenccs  in  prices  that  may  become  due  from 
him  during  the  currency  of  a  contract.  A  margin  may  be  increased  if  prices 
.  turn  against  the  operator,  or  diminished  if  they  turn  m  hb  fayour. 

A  "  Stop  Order  "  is  a  form  of  gambling  which  means  that  a  person  can 
'  gamble  in  options  or  futures  with  minimum  losses  by  giving  orders  that 
directly  the  toss  has  reached  the  sum  stipulate  the  said  contracts  are  to  be 
closed  at  once. 

"  Gambling  on  specified  margins"  means  that  directly  the  margin  Is  gone 
the  brokers  have  orders  to  close  the  options  and  futures  at  once. 

A  ** Clearing-house"  is  an  institution  whereby  all  option  and  future 

•  contracts  are  liquidated,  and  where  any  actual  produce  tendered  against  such 

.contracts  is  tendered  according  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.    In  this  way 

,  80  to  00  per  cent,  of  the  future  and  option  contracts  bought  and  sold  for 

delivery  m  each  month  of  the  year  between  the  various  members  can  be 

liquidated,  and  against  these  no  produce  is  ever  tendered. 

"  Ringing-out "  is  a  transaction  whereby  one  contract  of  a  given  month 
is  set  against  another  contract  of  the  same  month  between  two  parties 
trading  together.    The  transaction  is  also  known  as  "  sets-olF." 

The  "  Settlement  System  "  is  an  institution  in  connection  with  the  clear- 
ing-house whereby  the  balances  of  all  cash  difTercnces  between  all  parties 
trading  together  are  paid  in  or  received  on  the  basis  of  values  fixed  by  a 
committee  of  this  institution  on  a  fixed  day  of  each  week,  and  thus  each 
account  is  balanced  daily  or  weekly  to  a  penny.  By  this  means  operators 
in  futures  and  options  can  only  lose  one  day's  or  week  s  difierences  in  case  of 
a  member  declaring  himself  bankrupt,  and  unable  to  meet  his  differences. 

A  "  Carrying  Charge  "  (I  may  add)  is  a  small  amount  paid  to  the  person 
who  really  or  nominally  holds  the  commodity  while  a  contract  is  maturing. 
It  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a  premium  on  the  price  of  a  distant  "  future." 

For  some  years  past  the  fature  system  has  been  rapidly 
.  extending  in  the  United  States,  and  an  agitation  against  it  has 
for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  American  farmers  and  their 
representatives  in.  Congress.  Almost  universally  farmers  appear 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  system  is  injarions  to  their  interests, 
and  of  this  view  both  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
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Statistician  of  his  Department  were  strong  supporters.  The 
history  of  the  attempt  at  legislation  against  the  system  may  be 
briefly  described.  Two  Bills  have  been  before  Congress.  The 
first  was  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  August  Post,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  by  which  body  it  was  endorsed. 
It  was  introduced  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Butt^rworth,  "and,  on  his 
retirement,  Mr.  Hatch  of  Missouri  took  charge  ot  the  measure, 
with  such  good  effect  that  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1892  by  a  large  majority,  but  failed  to  reach  the  Senate 
before  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  in  the  Senate,  and  this  was  passed  just 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  it  out  of  the 
regular  order  of  business,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  majority 
of  two-thirds.  On  a  motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  being 
put  before  the  House,  172  members  voted  for  it,  and  124  against 
it.  Thus  the  measure  was  shelved  on  account  of  the  majority 
being  insufficient  for  the  suspension  of  the  regular  order  of  pro- 
ceedings in  its  favour ;  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  rein- 
troduced this  year.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
two  Bills.  Both  practically  prohibit  options  and  futures,  as 
defined  in  almost  similar  terms,  by  requiring  any  dealer  in  these 
contracts  to  pay  a  licence  of  jif  1,000  per  annum,  and  a  tax  of 
five  cents  per  pound  on  the  articles  which  are  sold  by  weight, 
and  twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  those  which  are  sold  by  measure. 
These  taxes  would  be  entirely  prohibitory,  as  they  are  meant  to 
be.  The  dealers  are  farther  requested  to  register  themselves 
and  all  their  transactions  in  options  and  futures ;  and,  in  at  least 
one  of  the  Bills,  they  are  required  to  keep  their  books  in  a  speci- 
fied manner  under  the  supervision  of  the  revenue  authorities. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  neither  of  the  Anti-option 
Bills  would  prohibit  future  contracts  if  the  seller  has  the  produce 
dealt  in ;  but  there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  in  other 
respects.  Under  Mr.  Washburn's  Bill  the  contract  would  not  be 
a  future  as  defined  in  the  Bill — "  if  the  articles  contracted  to  be 
sold  and  delivered  shall  subsequently  be  actually  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  for  manufacture  or  consumption."  Thus,  under  this 
Bill,  a  person  possessing  a  commodity  can  sell  it  to  anyone  for 
future  delivery  without  restriction ;  but  if  he  has  not  the  article 
in  his  possession,  he  may  sell  it  and  afterwards  buy  and  deliver 
it  only  to  a  manufacturer  or  consumer — not  to  a  speculator.  It  is 
provided  in  the  Bill  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  contracts  made 
with  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  county,  or  ijaunicipality ; 
nor  to  the  contracts  made  by  farmers  for  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  goods  in  actual  course  of  production  by  them.   In  Mr.  Hatch's 
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Bill  there  is  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  mannfactorer  or  con- 
Butner,  everyone  being  practically  prohibited  from  selling  for 
fature  delivery  unless  he  is  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  has 
acquired  by  purchase  the  right  of  their  future  possession  under 
a  contract  previously  made. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  future  system  prevails 
in  the  United  States  may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the 
recorded  sales  of  wheat  at  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
during  the  first  half  of  1887,  given  by  Mr.  Steevens,  the  Editor 
of  BradsireeCsy  in  an  article  which  he  published  some  time  ago 
in  the  Quourterly  Journal  of  Economics,  The  spot  sales  amounted 
to  48,836,360  bushels,  and  the  sales  of  futures  to  867,594,740 
bushels.  Although  he  is  a  defender  of  the  future  system, 
he  says : — 

The  future  sales  as  reported  are  nearly  double  the  total  reported  harvest 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1886.  During  the  same  half-year  the  cash 
Bales  at  St.  Louis  were  5,676,000  hushels,  and  the  sales  of  futures 
134,720,000. 

Mr.  Steevens  goes  on  to  say : — 

It  is  undoubtedly  well  within  the  limits  of  probability  to  assert  that 
future  sales  of  wheat  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Toledo,  with  trading  at 
leading  Atlantic  ports,  aggreg^ated  during  the  first  half  of  1887  considerably 
in  excess  of  two  thousand  million  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  more  than  equalled  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  the  world  in  188G. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  total  is  for  half  a  year  only,  and 
if  for  the  whole  year  it  was  double,  it  amounted  to  about  nine 
times  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  the 
preceding  harvest.  But  even  this  statement  does  not  fully 
show  the  extent  to  which  transactions  are  multiplied  under  the 
option  system.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kansas,  says  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  is  distributed 
from  the  local  markets,  and  does  not  reach  the  Board  of  Trade 
markets  at  all ;  also,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wheat 
does  not  reach  the  lowest  grade  dealt  with  under  the  option 
system.  He  quotes  from  a  i:eport  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  that  during  five  years  ending  with  1888 
11,040,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  maize  were  grown,  of 
which  only  1,077,000,000  bushels,  or  9*8  per  cent.,  reached  the 
eight  interior  Board  of  Trade  markets,  and  much  of  this  was 
doubtless  counted  twice,  as  grain  is  shipped  from  one  market  to 
another.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  grain  reaching  the  sea- 
board markets  cannot  be  counted,  as  it  has  been  included  once, 
if  not  twice,  at  interior  points ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  maize  produced  is  sold  in  the 
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Board  of  Trade  markets.  Therefore,  if  we  put  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Davis  together,  it  appears  that  the  sales 
of  futures  in  a  year  are  about  ninety  times  the  amount  of  grain 
actually  disposed  of  in  those  markets.  For  Mr.  Steevens  states 
in  effect  that  these  future  sales  are  nine  times  the  total  crop,  and- 
Mr.  Davis  declares  that  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  total  crop  is 
passed  through  the  market  in  which  futures  are  sold.  This 
calculation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  made  on  my  authority,  but 
is  a  deduction  from  the  statements  of  two  eminent  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  one  an  advocate  and  the  other  an  opponent 
of  the  option  system. 

Of  course,  the  point  of  these  statements  is  that  an  enormous 
preponderance  of  the  business  done  under  the  future  system  is 
what  is  called '' wind-selling";  that  is,  business  in  which  no 
commodities  pass  from  one  party  to  the  other.  Even  if  there  be 
delivery  of  a  particular  lot  of  produce  on  the  maturity  of  a  con- 
tract terminating  three  or  four  months  ahead,  it  may  be  sold  and 
re-sold  any  number  of  times  in  the  interval,  and  delivery  pro- 
bably will  not  take  place  in  respect  of  one  of  the  intermediate 
sales;  and  who  is  to  ensure  that  delivery  takes  place  at  the 
maturity  of  a  contract,  provided  that  the  two  parties  to  it  agree 
to  settle  by  a  balance  in  money  instead  of  by  the  delivery  of  the 
commodity  ? 

At  a  conference  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Anti- 
Option  Bill,  held  last  year,  Mr.  Davis  said  that  95  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat  that  reached  Chicago  in  the  preceding  week  would 
not  grade :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  good  enough  in  quality 
to  rank  as  No.  2,  the  lowest  grade  in  which  option-trading 
is  carried  on.  He  added  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  grown  in 
Kansas  in  1892  was  below  grade,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  sample. 
Yet,  he  went  on  to  say,  the  prices  of  the  entire  crop  were  ruled 
by  those  prevailing  for  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  crop 
sold  mamy  times  over  under  the  option  system  ;  for  it  is  only  the 
price  of  graded  wheat  which  is  quoted  in  the  market  reports. 

The  proportion  of  the  American  wheat  crop  moved  tb  this 
country  directly  under  the  option  or  future  system  cannot  be 
stated ;  but  the  whole  of  the  quantity  exported  is  moved  on  the 
basis  of  prices  prevailing  for  options  as  a  general  rule,  although 
sometimes  prices  are  relatively  higher  in  America  than  they  are 
in  England.  The  option  system  has  extended  to  some  other 
European  countries  besides  England,  and  notably  to  France ;  but 
apart  from  the  proportion  of  grain  exported  under  the  system, 
the  prices  of  options  and  futures  in  America  rule  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  maize  throughout  the  civilised  world  to  a  great 
extent,  and  especially  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  Americai;* 
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Burplus  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  Earopean 
consumption. 

Indian  wheat  to  a  great  extent  is  sold  under  the  future 
system  ;  but  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  there  are  actual  shipments 
against  the  contracts. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  contracts  for  future  delivery 
has  been  the  subject  of  conflicting  decisions  in  the  courts  of 
different  American  States ;  but  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  case  decided  in  1884,  the  American  law 
was  authoritatively  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  as  follows  : — 

The  generally  accepted  doctrine  in  this  country  is,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Benjamin,  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  be  delivered  at  a  luture 
day  is  valid,  even  though  the  seller  has  not  the  goods  nor  any  other  means 
of  getting;  them  than  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  them ;  but  such  a 
contract  is  only  valid  when  the  parties  really  intend  and  agree  that  the 
goods  are  to  l)e  delivered  by  the  seller  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
buyer.  And  if,  under  guise  of  such  a  contract,  the  real  intent  be  merely 
to  speculate  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  and  the  goods  are  not  to  lie 
delivered,  but  one  party  is  to  pay  the  other  the  difference  between  the 
contract  price  and  the  market  price  of  the  goods,  at  the  date  fixed  for 
executing  the  contract,  then  the  whole  transaction  constitutes  nothing 
more  than  a  wager,  and  is  null  and  void.  And  this  is  now  the  law  in 
England,  by  force  of  the  statute  of  8  &  0  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  18,  altering 
the  Common  Law  hi  that  respect.  (Benjamin  on  Sales,  641,  642,  and  notes  to 
fourth  American  edition  by  Bennett.) 

Such  a  transaction  as  is  declared  valid  in  this  judgment 
would  be  equally  valid  under  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  provided 
that  the  goods  were  delivered  to  a  manufacturer  or  consumer, 
but  not  otherwise. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Chicago,  a  defender  of  the  option 
system,  described  the  process  of  " ringing-out"  as  follows  : — 

Suppose  that  there  were  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  which  were  sold  ten 
times.  That  represents  contracts  for  ten  million  bushels  outstanding.  The 
clerks  who  represent  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  these  trans- 
actions come  upon  the  Board,  and  they  say  to  Mr.  Jones :  "  You  owe  Mr. 
Smith  one  milhon  bushels  of  wheat."  *' Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  you 
owe  Mr.  Doe  a  million  bushels  of  wheat.  Mr.  Jones  owes  it  to  Mr.  Smith 
at  a  certain  price,  and  Mr.  Smith  owes  it  to  the  next  man  at  a  certain  other 
price."  So  the  boys  find  out  nine  or  ten  men  in  this  ring  in  which  this 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  concerned,  and  they  finally  find  what  the  cost 
to  each  gentleman  is,  so  that  in  the  closing  of  that  transaction  when  the 
delivery  day  comes,  instead  of  one  seller  delivering  the  invoice  to  the  first 
man  and  taking  his  million  bushels  in  grain,  the  receipts  are  figured  up,  in- 
cluding storage,  and  he  gives  his  cheque  for  the  amount,  and  so  witn  the 
next  man  and  the  next,  so  that  the  wheat  passes  around  from  the  first  man 
to  the  last,  each  intermediate  man  getting  the  respective  amount  due  to  him 
for  the  difference  in  price. 

At  the  same  Conference  Mr.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Minneapolis, 
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one  of  the  most  extensive  buyers  of  grain  in  the  United  States, 
in  defending  the  option  system,  said  that  the  option  was  a 
negotiable  contract,  as  '^  sacred  "  as  any  bank  bill.    He  added  : — 

It  goes  from  one  man  to  another  until  it  is  probably  transferred  hundreds 
of  times.  That  is  what  makes  this  enormous  short  selling  that  you  are 
talking  about.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  75,000,000  of  these  con- 
tracts floating  around  from  one  man  to  another  on  the  Boards  of  Trade  of 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  probably  referring  to  options  of  all  kinds,  and 
not  to  those  relating  to  grain  only ;  but  his  statement  is  notable 
as  that  of  a  defender  of  the  option  system,  as  it  shows  in  even  a 
more  striking  manner  than  the  accounts  of  the  opponents  of  the 
system  the  multiplicity  of  the  transactions  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  a  single  lot  of  grain.  According  to  Mr.  Sawyer, 
a  lot  of  five  or  ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  nominally 
transferred  hundreds  of  times.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, however,  no  particular  lot  of  grain  or  other  produce 
is  in  view  in  connection  with  a  future  contract,  but  only  a  given 
quantity  of  a  certain  grade. 

Now  let  us  endeavour  to  imagine  what  takes  place  in  con- 
nection with  a  wheat  option  for  5,000  bushels  made  on  July  1, 
to  terminate  in  October,  the  seller  to  have  the  option  of  fixing 
the  particular  date  in  October  when  delivery  shall  take  place. 
Let  us  further  suppose  that  there  is  a  particular  lot  of  grain 
which  is  transferred  from  one  man  to  another  until  fifty  men 
are  interested  in  it,  including  the  first  seller.  We  have  here 
forty-nine  pairs  of  men,  as  every  man  except  the  first  and  last 
is  a  member  of  two  pairs.  For  example,  A  sells  to  B,  B  to  0, 
C  to  D,  and  so  on  until  the  fiftieth  man  is  reached.  Therefore 
there  are  forty-nine  pairs  of  men  whose  interests  are  opposed  as 
far  as  this  particular  transaction  is  concerned,  one  of  each  pair 
being  interested  in  a  rise,  and  the  other  in  a  fall  of  prices,  after 
he  has  entered  into  a  contract.  Now,  wherever  the  option  or 
future  system  is  in  extensive  operation,  there  is  a  daily  or  weekly 
settlement  through  a  clearing-house,  and  the  daily  or  weekly 
differences  in  price  have  to  be  settled  between  each  of  those 
forty-nine  pairs  of  men  on  each  settlement  day.  If  the  price 
advances  above  that  at  which  the  option  is  sold,  every  one  of 
the  forty-nine  sellers  has  to  pay  the  difference  on  5,000  bushels 
to  every  one  of  the  forty-nine  buyers,  because  if  he  had  to  get 
the  wheat  to  deliver  he  would  have  to  pay  so  much  more  for  it ; 
and  if  the  price  falls,  every  one  of  the  forty-nine  buyers  has  to 
pay  the  difference  to  every  one  of  the  forty-nine  sellers,  because 
the  price  he  has  agreed  to  pay  is  so  much  more  than  the  price 
at  which  the  wheat  could  be  bought.     This  is  done  to  minimise 
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risks,  wtich  might  become  very  heavy  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  contract.  As  every  one  of  the  fifty  men  interested  in 
the  transaction,  except  the  first  and  last,  is  both  bayer  and 
seller,  forty-eight  of  them  pay  one  man  and  receive  from 
another,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  price  above  or  below  the 
price  agreed  upon  in  each  case,  on  every  settlement  day  daring 
Joly,  Angast,  September,  and  part  of  October,  though  possibly 
for  only  one  day  in  October ;  and  the  first  and  last  man  have  each 
to  pay  or  receive.  This  shows  how  enormous  the  complications 
may  be  upon  a  sale  of  5,000  bushels  of  wheat.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  all  the  complications  involved,  for  every  one  of  the 
fifty  men  may  **  hedge  "  more  or  less,  to  protect  himself  agaisnt 
loss  on  the  transaction,  by  buying  or  selling  other  options.  Of 
course  the  multitudinous  transactions  are  simplified  by  means 
of  the  clearing-house ;  but  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  each  man 
had  to  pay  all  those  to  whom  he  owies,  and  receive  from  all  who 
are  indebted  to  him.  In  this  country,  at  least,  it  is  not  usual 
for  any  particular  lot  of  grain  to  be  transferred  as  supposed 
under  the  future  system ;  but  the  effect  of  the  usual  transactions 
is  as  above  described,  except  that  thousands  take  place  without 
any  delivery  of  grain  whatever. 

It  is  customary  among  some  English  importers  of  grain  to 
hedge  by  selling  options  or  futures  in  this  country  or  in  the 
United  States — usually  in  this  country.  For  example,  if  an 
importer  buys  10,000  quarters  of  wheat  abroad,  rather  than 
risk  the  whole  amount  that  he  would  lose  if  a  fall  took  place,  he 
sells  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  shape  of  futures  at  the 
highest  price  he  can  get.  If  he  sells  the  futures  at  the  same 
price  as  he  has  paid  for  the  grain,  he  covers  his  risk  entirely, 
and  stands  to  win  at  least  as  much  on  the  former  in  the  event  of 
a  fall  in  price  as  he  will  lose  on  the  latter.  Indeed,  a  series  of 
falls  will  be  more  to  his  advantage  than  a  series  of  advances, 
because  he  cannot  get  any  profit  on  his  grain  till  it  arrives  in 
this  country,  and  for  every  advance  in  price  he  will  have  to  pay 
cash  on  his  futures,  which  might  be  inconvenient ;  whereas,  in 
the  event  of  a  heavy  fall,  he  might  buy  in  his  futures  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  wait  for  a  temporary  turn  in  the  market  in 
order  to  sell  again,  and  then  look  forward  to  another  fall  to 
enable  him  to  repeat  the  manipulation.  In  short,  what  suits 
him  best  is  a  series  of  falls,  with  brief  recoveries  or  partial 
recoveries  at  intervals.  But  a  continuous  fall  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  him  than  a  continuous  rise. 

Prom  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  gathered  that 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  men,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  purely  speculative  trading  in  grain  and  other 
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products.  Of  course  there  are  often  many  transfers  of  a  lot  of 
wheat  in  markets  conducted  under  the  old  system  of  trading  ; 
but  anything  approaching  to  the  number  which  take  place  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States  and  in  Liverpool 
would  never  have  occurred  under  the  old  system.  Nine-tenths 
of  them,  and  possibly  niuety-nine  hundredths,  are  altogether  un- 
necessary for  distributive  purposes.  Whether  they  can  be 
(defended  on  other  grounds  I  am  not  just  at  the  present  moment 
considering.  It  is  clear,  at  any  ratd,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
men  engaged  in  the  option  business  are  pure  speculators  upon 
prices,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  gamblers  or  not.  When 
fifty  men  are  engaged  in  a  transaction  respecting  5,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  as  supposed  in  an  example  given  above,  only  the  first 
and  last  can  actually  handle  the  grain ;  and  as  for  all  the  rest, 
to  all  effects  and  purposes  they  might  just  as  well  have  beev 
speculating  upon  a  horse-race  as  upon  the  price  of  wheat. 

Connected  with  the  option  system  is  the  trick  which  is 
known  as  *'  cornering."  No  doubt  corners  were  effected  long 
before  options  were  invented,  although  they  were  not  known  by 
the  name  at  present  given  to  them.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  men 
to  endeavour  to  buy  up  a  commodity  which  is  supposed  to  be 
scarce  or  likely  to  become  so  in  order  to  create  a  monopoly  or 
partial  monopoly,  and  command  their  own  price.  But  formerly, 
when  this  was  done,  it  was  a  case  of  enormous  risk.  Moreover, 
it  could  not  be  carried  out  except  by  men  possessed  of  a  large 
amount  of  capital.  But  now,  under  the  system  of  hedging  and 
weekly  or  daily  settlements,  the  risk  of  cornering  is  greatly 
minimised,  and  men  are  helped  by  bankers  or  brokers  to  effect 
corners,  and  in  many  cases  men  of  straw,  or  at  any  rate  men  in 
an  utterly  unsound  financial  condition,  have  managed  to  carry 
on  a  comer  for  some  time.  It  does  not  follow  that  such  attempts 
at  partial  monopoly  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  they 
were  under  the  old  system  of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  scheming  against  anything  of  that 
kind  by  the  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  depress  prices,  that  it  is 
probably  more  difficult  to  effect  a  successful  corner  than  it  ever 
was  before.  But  the  risk  to  the  persons  who  attempt  it  is,  as 
has  been  stated,  less  than  it  used  to  be  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  risk  to  other  persons  is  much  greater. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavoured  as  simply  as  possible  to  describe 
the  option  and  future  system,  to  show  the  extent  of  its  operation, 
and  to  explain  the  method  in  which  it  is  worked.  It  is  time  now  to 
examine  the  arguments  put  forward  for  or  against  the  system,  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  condense  the  evidence  given  by  a  number  of 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  and  a  few  in  this  country. 
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Arguments  in  Defence  of  the  System. 

First  let  ns  see  what  is  said  in  defence  of  the  system,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Anti-Option  Bill.  One  of  the  most  re- 
donbtable  defenders  is  Mr.  Albert  0.  Steevens,  the  Editor  of 
BradstreeVs^  from  whose  article  in  the  American  Quart^ly 
Journal  of  Economics  I  have  already  qnoted.  The  article  was 
written  before  the  Anti-Option  Bill  was  introduced,  and  before 
the  agitation  against  the  option  system  had  assumed  the  import- 
ance which  it  has  now  attained.  Apparently  it  had  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  Steevens  when  he  wrote  that  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  system  was  that  it  tended  to  reduce  prices,  for  he 
takes  pains  to  ple^ad  that  the  system  is  an  advantageous  one  as 
far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned.     He  says : — 

A  broad  view  of  the  equities  of  trade  m  this  line  (wheat)  must  place 
especial  emphasis  on  the  need  for  all  natural  or  artificial  aids  or  devices 
tending  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  flour  to  the  consumer. 

Again  he  says  in  reference  to  a  wheat  comer  that  had  been 
attempted  shortly  before  he  wrote : — 

While,  therefore,  the  extra  prices  paid  for  grain  by  speculators — ^par- 
ticipants in  the  clique  movements  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — were  in 
fact  distributed  among  farmers  in  the  West  and  North-west  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  price  for  wheat  averaged  much  lower  than  it  would  have 
been  likely  to  except  for  the  attempts  to  comer,  which  reflects  itself  in 
cheaper  bread  for  millions. 

He  denies  that  the  system  is  one  of  mere  gambling  in  prices. 
All  future  contracts,  he  says,  in  New  York  and  Chicago  con- 
template the  actual  delivery  of  the  grain,  and  the  intermediate 
re-sales  of  options  and  futures  he  regards  as  practically  transfers 
of  the  grain,  although  there  is  no  actual  transfer.  In  summing- 
up  the  advantages  of  the  system,  he  declares  that  "  it  famishes  a 
ready  market  to  the  producer  who  can  no  longer  carry  necessary 
surplus  stocks ;  it  affords  a  means  of  transporting  wheat  from 
far-distant  countries  at  a  fixed  price  delivered  at  a  minimum  of 
loss  through  fluctuations  of  prices  while  in  transit ;  it  enables 
the  trade  to  collect  enormous  stocks  of  wheat  and  carry  them 
over  from  seasons  of  plenty  to  seasons  of  scarcity  without  losses 
to  producers,  millers,  or  consumers  (when  considered  over  con- 
siderable periods  of  time)  ;  that  the  tendency  is  to  equalise  prices 
the  world  over ;  and  that  in  the  long  run  these  results  have 
enured  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  because,  like  any 
other  improvement  in  production  or  distribution,  the  elaborate 
organisation  of  trade  cheapens  the  product  for  him." 

Mr.  Steevens  admits  that  there  are  numbers  of  traders  in  the 
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produce  exchanges  who  sell  and  buy  wheat  with  no  intention  of 
being  connected  with  the  work  of  moving  the  crops — specolators 
pure  and  simple.  At  times,  he  says,  a  group  of  them  may  sell 
futures  furiously,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  prices. 
Should  buyers  be  scarce,  this  would  be  likely  to  result  in  prices 
going  down,  when  the  sellers  might,  as  they  frequently  do,  cover 
their  short  sales  at  a  profit ;  or  the  intention  may  fail  utterly,  as 
is  more  often  the  case,  unless  action  is  based  on  tiie  broader  con- 
ditions of  the  market,  and  aided  by  special  influence  or  better 
insight  into  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  near  future.  But, 
he  contends,  the  volume  of  trading  in  futures  is  not  made  up  of 
transactions  of  this  character — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  many  other  authorities.  Mr.  Steevens 
condemns  comers,  but  contends  that  men  who  deal  in  futures 
are  the  chief  agents  in  breaking  them. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Minneapolis,  whose  opinion  has  been  pre- 
viously quoted,  declares  that  the  Elevator  Company  of  which 
he  is  the  President  could  not  hold  the  enormous  amount  of 
wheat  which  they  carry  unless  they  could  sell  futures  against  it. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  speaking  there  were  92,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  sight,  which  he  Eaid  was  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  world  could  not  consume  wheat  as  fast  as  it  came  forward. 
The  speculator,  he  added,  was  the  only  man  who  could  hold  this 
wheat,  and,  unless  he  could  sell  futures  against  it,  he  would  not 
hold  it  except  at  a  lower  price  than  he  gives  under  the  future 
system. 

Mr.  Raymond,  of  Chicago,  made  use  of  similar  arguments  at 
the  Conference  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Mr. 
Sawyer  took  part.  What  surprised  him^^he  said,  was  that  the 
producers  of  grain  who  wanted  buyers  and  competition  and  an 
outlet  for  their  grain  should  propose  to  cut  off  ^'  the  most  active 
class  of  buyers  that  exist  in  the  world,  namely,  the  speculative 
buyers."  Every  short  sale  that  was  made,  he  declared,  furnished 
an  increased  demand  for  the  farmer's  product,  and,  if  you  cut  oft 
more  than  one-third  of  this  demand,  the  farmer  would  suffer 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  his  produce  to  just  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  Milwaukee,  declared  that  the  free  selling  of  all 
agricultural  and  otJber  products  for  future  delivery  without  re- 
striction or  restraint  produced  a  higher  average  price  than  would 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  mercantile  method  of  trade.  The 
trade  in  grain  and  other  agricultural  products,  he  said,  differed 
from  other  commodities  in  that  it  reached  maturity  and  arrived 
for  sale  all  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested,  he  added, 
the  farmer  desires  to  realise  upon  it,  and  his  property  is  con- 
sequently rushed  to  market,  probably  two-thirds  of  .the  entire 
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crop  of  grain  being  Bold  within  three  or  four  months  of  harvest, 
and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  this  enormous  bulk  of 
product  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  mercantile  trade.  Unless 
that  property  could  be  disposed  of  to  persons  who  do  not  want 
it,  he  went  on  to  say,  except  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  profit 
on  it,  the  prices  would  be  depressed,  certainly  10  percent.,  and 
probably  25  per  cent. 

Another  argument  frequently  used  is  that  if  the  Anti-Option 
Bill  were  passed  the  farmers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  combina- 
tions of  millers. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  importers  of  wheat  in  foreign  countries 
would  not  dare  to  buy  large  quantities  except  at  very  low  prices, 
lest  there  should  be  a  heavy  depreciation  in  price  during  the 
time  occupied  in  the  shipment  of  the  grain,  unless  they  could 
hedge  as  they  do  now  by  the  sale  of  futures. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  late  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  the  late  Statistician,  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  and  on  several  occasions  they  have  both 
declared  that  the  tendency  of  the  option  system  was  to  depress 
prices.  But  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Morton,  in 
an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  said  that  one 
of  the  first  things  he  intended  to  do  after  getting  into  office 
would  be  to  let  tiie  farmer  know  that  his  (the  farmer's)  ideas 
needed  changing,  and  that  anti-option  legislation  was  injurious 
to  all  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     He  added : — 

The  Anti-Option  Bill,  instead  of  doing  the  farmer  any  good,  would  result 
in  his  injury.  What  tha  farmer  needs,  if  he  only  knew  it,  is  increased 
speculation  in  agricultural  products,  instead  of  a  law  to  stop  speculation. 
The  farmers,  instead  of  hemg  supporters  of  this  Bill,  should  he  the  chief 
ones  to  oppose  it,  because  the  farmer  would  be  injured  more  than  anybody 
else  if  the  measure  became  a  law.  On  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  on  the 
Produce  Exchanges  of  the  country  speculation  in  agricultural  products  is 
carried  on,  and  the  result  is  that  the  prices  of  these  products  are  stimulated 
by  that  speculation.  Put  a  stop  to  speculation  in  wheat,  com,  cotton,  pork 
&&,  and  the  result  will  be  to  decrease  the  farmers'  business.  If  there 
were  no  Boards  of  Trade  or  Exchanges  the  big  millers  of  the  North- 
west could  dictate  prices  to  the  farmers,  and,  of  course,  the  latter  would 
suffer. 

A  leading  member  of  one  of  the  largest  wheat-buying  firms 
in  this  country,  whose  opinion  I  asked  on  the  effect  of  the 
option  system,  declared  that  he  believed  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  had  no  effect  upon  prices.  His  firm  is  one  of  the  few  great 
grain  firms  in  London  which  have  had  extensive  dealings  in 
options.  A  few  other  members  of  the  grain  trade  also  ex* 
pressed  a  like  opinion.  One  of  the  best  authorities  ar  ft  writer 
upoa  the  graio  tri^e  in  tl)is  QOiuitry  says  :^^ 
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With  regard  to  options,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  years  of  abundance 
and  cheapneas  they  do  undoubtedly  depress  values,  but  that  in  a  year  of 
actfcity,  "  bear  "  dealings  in  options  have  but  litUe  effect. 

Anotlier  grain-trade  authority  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

I  have  not  followed  the  question  of  late,  because  theplant  does  not  grow 
here  (in  London) ;  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  it.  The  attempt  to  accli- 
matiee  it  in  London,  although  hacked  by  some  great  capitalists,  has  signally 
failed,  and  there  is  now  only  the  Indian  parcel  business,  which  is  free  from 
the  worst  features  of  the  gambling  affairs.  As  to  options  as  they  exist  in 
the  United  States,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  object.  It  is  to  create 
extremes  of  value  out  of  which  the  lucky  gamblers  may  win*  I  think  the 
tendency  is  quite  as  much  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other. 

Before  examining  these  arguments  I  will  give  some  of  the 
opinions  of  opponents  of  the  option  system. 

Evidence  Against  the  System. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Rusk,  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has* 
on  several  occasions  strongly  denounced  the  system  of  gambling 
in  grain  prices,  on  the  ground  that  it  caused  an  enormous 
fictitious  supply,  and  therefore  tended  to  lower  prices.  In  reply 
to  the  objection  that  the  corresponding  fictitious  demand  and 
the  comers  got  up  by  speculators  had  a  tendency  to  enhance 
prices,  he  said  that  whenever  this  result  occurred  it  was  after 
the  farmers  had  disposed  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  grain. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dodge,  late  Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  National  Orange,  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  the  '*  swarming  thousands  of  speculators, 
under  the  innocent  disguise  of  brokers,  in  every  city,  not  to 
receive  and  forward  grain,  but  to  bet  upon  its  future  price, 
producing  nothing,  neither  cultivating  nor  carrying  to  market 
a  single  bushel."  "  Yet,"  he  added,  "these  thousands  live  upon 
the  finest  of  the  wheat." 

One  of  the  most  powerful  writers  against  the  option  system 
is  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas,  a  very  extensive  farmer,  and 
a  capable  statistician.  I  have  before  me  several  articles  of  his 
upon  this  subject,  but  shall  only  be  able  to  give  the  gist  of  his 
more  important  arguments.  In  the  first  place,  in  reply  to  the 
contention  as  to  the  impossibility  of  marketing  all  the  grain 
produced  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  most  of  it  is 
disposed  of  by  the  farmers  without  the  option  system,  except 
at  very  low  prices,  Mr.  Davis  quotes,  as  previously  stated,  from 
the  report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  1888  to  show  that 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  that  year  over  11,040,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  maize  were  produced,  of  which  o^ly 
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1,077,000,000  bushels,  or  9*8  per  cent.,  reached  the  eight  interior 
Board  of  Trade  markets.  -All  the  rest,  or  90*2  per  cent.,  was 
distributed  without  the  aid  of  the  option  system.  Hence  he 
contends  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  wheat  and  maize  cannot 
be  disposed  of  under  the  ordinary  system  of  trading. 

Mr.  Davis  declares  that  no  more  wheat  is  handled  in  Chicago 
at  the  present  time  than  was  handled  in  the  year  1880,  when 
the  option  system  was  only  in  its  beginning ;  and  that  if  the 
grain  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  old-fashioned  way  in  1880, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not;  be  distributed  in  like  manner 
at  the  present  time.  Any  man,  he  says,  who  can  raise  ^250  to 
be  put  up  as  a  margin  can  go  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
offer  for  sale  wheat  that  he  never  saw.  Great  numbers  of  people 
are  trading  in  this  way,  and  Mr.  Davis  contends  that  the 
enormous  fictitious  sales  of  wheat  which  take  place  must  tend 
to  lower  prices.  New  York,  he  adds,  sold  more  wheat  in  one 
day  than  could  be  delivered  in  twelve  months.  The  commis- 
sions alobe  on  fictitious  sales,  he  complains,  reach  five  million 
dollars  per  annum,  and  these  are  five  million  reasons  why  the 
men  who  deal  in  options  should  wish  the  system  to  be  continued, 
and  also  five  million  reasons  why  the  farmers  should  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  system.  A  young  man,  he  says,  with  good  lungs 
^d  2^  cents  (for  a  margin),  can  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  more 
quickly  than  he  can ;  and,  he  adds : — 

When  Dunham  &  Co.  failed  in  Chicago  their  cash  capital  was  j|?25,000 
and  they  carried  10,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  short  grain,  which  was 
brought  into  competition  with  my  actual  gnun  on  a  margin  of  2^  cents  a 
busheL 

He  declares  that  in  999  out  of  every  1,000  transactions 
under  the  option  system  the  seller  neither  owns  nor  expects  to 
own  the  grain  he  contracts  to  deliver,  and  the  buyer  does  not 
expect  to  receive  the  grain  he  has  contracted  to  receive  and  pay 
for,  the  tacit  understanding  being  that  at  the  maturity  of  the 
contract  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  current 
price  of  maturity  should  be  settled  between  tiiem.  With  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  option  system  depresses  prices,  Mr^ 
Davis  declares  that  nine-tenths  of  the  time  more  option  dealers 
are  interested  in  depressing  prices  than  in  advancing  prices,  so 
that  the  weight  and  influence  of  this  speculative  body  is  almost 
constantly  exerted  in  attempting  to  run  prices  down.  His 
arguments  on  this  point  of  the  question  are  so  pithy  that  I  make 
no  apology  for  quoting  some  portions  of  them  as  they  appeared 
in.  the  Albany  Cultivator : — 

First  comes  the  constitutional  bear,  who,  from  long  habit  of  thought, 
oiT  a  pessimistic  mental  tendency,  has  come  to  believe  prices  are  always  too 
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high;  then  the  f>rofe88ional  hear,  who,  knowing  it  is  easier  to  depress 
than  advance  prices,  sells  helow  the  current  price  property  he  does  not 
own,  and  whose  winnings  depending  upon  lower  prices,  exerts  all  his  inge- 
nuity in  exaggerating  the  extent  of  the  supply  and  fahrication  of  such 
reports  of  failures,  panics,  stringent  money  markets,  and  the  great  breadth 
of,  and  favourable  conditions  surrounding,  the  growing  crops  as  will  tend 
to  cause  the  '^  longs  "  to  become  panic-stricken  and  throw  their  holdings  on 
the  market  and  thus  depress  prices  to  a  point  that  will  enable  him  to  win. 
Next  comes  the  speculator,  who,  beiog  convinced  prices  are  too  low  and 
must  advance  greatly,  intends  to  profit  by  the  expected  rise,  but,  being 
*'out  of  the  market  and  desiring  to  ^et  in  as  cheaply  as  possible,  becomes 
an  active  and  unscrupulous  bear,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  depress 
prices  that  he  may  buy  the  more  cheaply  and  increase  his  margin  for 
winnings.  Thus  the  efibrts  of  nearly  all  the  devotees  at  this  singular 
commercial  shrine  make  for  lower  prices,  being  effectually  aided  by  a 
constant  fear,  on  the  part  of  holders,  that  prices  will  recede  and  entail 
loss. 

The  bears  act  upon  the  knowledge  that  men  can  be  terrorised  into 
selling,  and  any  improbable  tale  of  disaster  will  have  an  influence ;  henoe, 
when  they  raid  the  market  the  air  is  thick  with  rumours  of  fiulures,  panics, 
and  widespread  commercial  disaster,  coupled  with  the  offering  of  more 
grain  than  there  is  in  the  country ;  the  result  being  that  tiie  bi:dl  becomes, 
m  turn,  nervous,  timid,  and  then  panic-stricken,  and,  being  unable  to 
respond  to  calls  for  increased  margins,  throws  his  grain  overboord  adding 
greatly  to  the  swelling  tide,  and  helping  further  to  depress  the  price.  Large 
holdings  of  fictitious  products  on  the  part  of  the  bulls  aro  as  great  a 
menace  to  the  stability  of  prices  as  aro  the  immense  offerings  of  the  bears, 
and  when  forced  overboard,  hj  bear  strategy,  result  in  disastrous  effects 
upon  prices  and  the  prosperity  of  the  producer,  the  prices  for  whose 
products  aro  determinea  by  these  operations. 

The  senseless  terror  which  seizes  the  bull,  often  caused  by  his  inability 
to  respond  to  calls  for  margin,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  option 
dealing,  making  of  the  bull  a  most  effective  instrument  in  producing  a 
rapid  and  great  shrinkage  in  values ;  hence,  the  operations  of  the  speculative 
bull  and  bear  aro  equally  to  be  deprecated  and  eaually  harmful. 

How  different  is  the  course  of  the  legitimate  dealer  owning  or  having  the 
means  of  producing  the  commodities  offered  for  sale  I  All  his  efforts  aro 
directed  towards  securing  good  j>rices,  steadiness  in  demand,  and  freedom 
from  rapid  and  wide  oscillations  in  values.  The  seller  who  is  an  owner  of 
property  never  depreciates  its  value,  nor  does  he  depross  prices  by  offerings 
of  impossible  quantities  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  deliver. 

Writing  again  on  the  subject  in  November  last,  Mr.  Davia 
said  that  while  the  merchants,  millers,  spinners,  and  exporters 
were  ever  working  for  lower  prices  that  their  contracts  may 
return  to  their  possession  at  a  good  round  profit,  there  remain 
only  the  isolated  and  powerless  producers  interested  in  maintain- 
ing or  advancing  prices.  He  remarked  that  he  was  long  puzzled 
by  the  apparently  anomalous  action  of  buyers  of  actual  grain. 
Apparently  they  should  be  interested  in  advancing  prices  after 
they  have  bought,  and  yet  their  every  utterance  was  of  a  char- 
acter to  depreciate  the  property  they  owned.  The  mystery  was 
8Plv§d  to  him  whejx  b©  a^certfiin^  tb^t  th^  moment;  op©  qf 
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these  '^  receivers/'  as  they  are  called,  has  bought  a  quantity  of 
grain  he  hedges  by  selling  a  future  against  it,  and  he  has  no 
Airther  interest  in  the  price  of  the  actual  grain,  while  he  has 
an  abiding  and  intensely  absorbing  interest  in  depressing  the 
price  in  order  that  he  may  buy  in  his  outstanding  contracts  at 
a  profit.  The  price  the  receiver  pays  the  farmer,  Mr.  Davis 
goes  on  to  say,  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  options,  and  it 
matters  not  to  the  receiver  how  low  that  price  may  be  so  long 
as  he  hedges  at  once  and  can  drive  the  price  to  a  still  lower 
level  when  taking  in  his  contracts,  and  this  work  he  is  always 
engaged  in. 

The  clearness  and  oomprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Davis's  argu- 
ments render  it  unnecessary  to  quote  many  other  American 
opponents  of  the  option  system  whose  evidence  I  have  before 
me. 

The  opinions  of  a  few  merchants  on  the  London  Corn 
Exchange  have  been  quoted  in  defence  of  the  option  system ; 
but  many  more  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject  declared 
strongly  against  it.  Several  said  that  the  best  firms  on  Mark 
Lane  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  option  dealers,  and 
that  any  firm  dabbling  in  options  was  regarded  with  suspicion. 
It  was  also  said  that  nearly  all  the  London  firms  who  had  dealt 
in  options  had  burnt  their  fingers.  The  system,  it  was  re- 
marked, did  not  work  well  with  legitimate  trading,  and  it  was 
only  those  who  made  a  study  of  it,  and  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  it,  who  could  hold  their  own  in  it.  The  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  merchants  consulted  was  also  to  the  efiect 
that  the  option  system  tended  to  lower  prices,  because  the  men 
selling  enormous  quantities  of  fictitious  grain  were  all  concerned 
in  the  depreciation  of  prices  after  they  had  sold,  and  the  buyers, 
importers,  and  millers  had  no  power  against  these  speculators, 
while  many  of  them  become  speculators  themselves,  and  inter- 
ested in  a  fall  at  least  as  much  as  in  a  rise,  by  selling  futures 
against  their  purchases. 

The  only  writer  in  this  country  who  has  dealt  with  this 
option  system  in  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  manner  is  Mr. 
C.  W.  Smith,  late  of  Liverpool.  In  the  first  book  which  he 
published  on  the  subject  he  stated  that  when  the  system 
was  extended  to  Liverpool  he  was  a  member  of  a  firm  of 
brokers  in  that  city,  and  that  for  some  time  he  strongly  opposed 
the  new  method  of  trading.  He  found,  however,  that  he  must 
adopt  it  unless  he  intended  to  be  crowded  out  of  his  business, 
and  when  he  retired  from  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected 
he  had  been  engaged  in  option  trading  about  fifteen  years. 
Se  commenced,  be  says,  as  »  "  bull,"  but  soon  found  that  the 
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*'  bulls"  almost  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  Since  making  that 
discovery  he  has  been  a  persistent  **  bear,"  greatly  to  the  profit 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
his  own  business.  He  is  convinced  that  the  option  system  is  not 
only  the  cause  of  ruin  to  a  great  number  of  people  engaged  in 
the  speculative  trade,  and  to  others  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected in  business,  but  also  that  it  is  in  great  measure  account- 
able for  the  agricultural  and  commercial  depression  which  has 
prevailed  for  so  many  years  in  this  and  other  countries.  He 
has,  therefore,  made  it  his  business  to  denounce  the  system 
under  which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  and  in  the  second 
book  which  he  has  written  on  the  subject  he  has  gone  into 
great  detail  in  exposing  its  methods  and  effects. 

Among  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Smith's  second  book  (Gom- 
merdal  Oambling)  are  some  which  may  be  briefly  given  in  sub- 
stance. He  says  that  in  a  falling  market,  importers  are  protecte4 
by  their  sales  of  futures,  taking  daily  or  weekly  cash  differences' 
as  the  market  falls.  This  shows  clearly  how  it  is  that  importers 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  bulls,  really 
become  bears  in  respect  of  the  options  which  they  sell  against 
their  importations.  Conversely,  in  a  rising  market,  importers 
are  often  in  diflSculty  if  they  are  men  who  deal  in  options,  as  they 
have  to  buy  back  the  futures  they  have  sold,  because  they  cannot 
realise  quickly  enough  their  actual  stocks  on  the  same  parity 
of  values  as  the  rise  in  the  market  for  futures.  Therefore,  to 
create  cash  to  pay  into  the  clearing-house,  they  must  sell  part  of 
their  actual  stocks  at  the  best  price  they  can  get,  or  buy  back 
their  futures,  and  then,  when  the  market  turns  once  more,  the 
futures  have  to  be  sold  again  at  the  best  price  that  can  be  got, 
and  so  on.  An  importer,  it  may  be  observed,  can  take  his  time 
to  buy,  as  a  rule;  but  he  is  often  a  compulsory  seller,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  great  capital.  Mr.  Smith  gives  these 
examples  as  showing,  not  only  that  the  option  system  tends  to 
reduce  prices,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  almost  all  classes  of 
men  engaged  in  the  business  to  run  them  down,  but  also  because 
it  causes  panics  which  tend,  in  their  turn,  to  reduce  prices.  The 
option  system,  he  says,  where  it  has  become  common,  has  driven 
the  old  class  of  merchants,  men  of  large  capital,  out  of  business, 
and  has  admitted  a  number  of  mere  men  of  straw.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  he  states  that  a  panic  in  the  cotton  trade  was 
brought  about  by  a  couple  of  bank  clerks  who  robbed  their 
employers  of  180,000?.  to  pay  their  differences  in  the  clearing- 
house, the  result  being  extensive  failures,  and  the  ruin  of  many' 
men  of  business.  In  special  seasons,  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  when 
speculation  is  rampant,  extra  carrying  premiums,  from  5  to  6* 
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per  cent.,  on  futures  are  sometimes  paid,  and  these,  of  course,  in- 
duce men  to  hold  grain  or  other  commodities ;  but  usually  there 
is  no  extra  premium,  and  sometimes  futures  are  actually  at  a  dis- 
count, or  lower  than  spot  prices,  so  that  there  is  no  inducement 
"whatever  to  hold  actual  stocks  of  grain.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  comers  were  advantageous  to  producers,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  they  never  take  place  until  the  farmers  have  sold  most 
of  their  grain ;  so  that,  if  a  rise  is  kept  up  for  a  time  because  of 
a  corner,  the  farmers  seldom  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Moreover, 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  grain 
or  any  other  commodity,  owing  to  a  comer,  paralyses  trade, 
because  business  men  are  afraid  of  a  sudden  unloading,  which 
would  swamp  the  markets.  At  any  moment  a  comer  may  break 
down,  quite  against  the  wish  of  tliose  who  are  conducting  it, 
and  the  collapse  in  prices  in  such  a  case  is  disastrous  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  new  book,  sums  up  his 
arguments  in  Uie  following  statements,  which  he  claims  to  have 
proved : — 

1.  That  the  option  and  future  contracts  were  adopted  in  America  at' 
about  the  time  of  tne  origin  of  the  preaent  depression— sa^  from  1875  to  1876.. 

3.  That^  as  the  option  and  future  contracts  became  more  popular  in 
America  and  England,  the  depression  increased — say  from  1876  to  1880. 

8.  That,  as  the  option  and  future  contracts,  combined  with  the  registered 
Betdement  system,  became  common  both  in  America  and  England,  and  the 
moving  and  importing  of  all  the  important  crops  of  the  world  became  usual 
on  this  basis,  year  after  year  the  depression  bias  increased — say  from  1882 
to  1888. 

4.  Since  1888  the  depression  has  intensified,  and  has  culminated  in  1802 
and  1803  in  universal  depression  all  over  the  world. 

6.  That  the  various  markets  for  produce,  where  these  systems  were  first 
adopted,  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  them  ;  and  that  the  indus- 
tries indirectly  affected  thereby  gradually  fell  into  the  same-  state  of 
depression. 

6.  That  the  various  markets  and  industries  specially  dwelt  upon,  which 
are  the  leading  ones  of  the  world,  have  all  been  hampered  and  ruined  in 
many  years  by  comers,  manipulations,  and  syndicates,  ana  have  in  coneequence 
suffered  from  this  cause,  and  such  operations  are  solely  traceable  to  the 
option,  future,  and  settlement  systems. 

7.  That  the  values  of  all  such  commodities,  after  having  been  fictitiously 
raised  by  such  artificial  means,  have  eventually  fallen  to  a  much  lower  basis 
than  they  would  have  done,  under  the  power  of  the  settlement  system,  had 
not  the  artificial  rise  taken  place. 

8.  That  the  wholeside  markets,  where  speculation  and  gambling  have 
been  most  notorious,  on  the  basis  of  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems, 
have  been  most  depressed  and  panic-stricken. 

9.  That  the  several  trades  and  industries  act  and  react  upon  one  another  j 
hence  all  have  suffered  under  this  option,  future,  and  settlement  system. 

10.  That  after  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  option,  future,  and  settle- 
ment systems  in  America  and  England,  the  land  wnich  grows  the  produce 
has  at  last  been  reduced  into  a  state  of  panic,  threatening  not  only  the 
prosperity  of  each  trade,  but  also  that  of  the  nation  itself. 
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11.  That  the  yalues  of  those  imported  products  which  are  not  affected 
by  options,  futureSi  or  settlements  have  not  been  subjected  to  such  depres- 
sion or  suffered  as  much  from  panics  as  those  affected  by  such  systems, 
although,  of  course,  the  values  of  all  such  commodities  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  depression  in  other  articles  with  which  they  are  more  or 
less  associated.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  various  industries  connected 
with  such  products. 

13.  That  supply  and  demand  of  late  years  have  not  been  the  means,  as 
of  old,  of  regttlatug  the  values,  but  that  prices  have  been  regulated  by  option 
and  future  contracts,  which  are  only  gambling  contracts ;  hence  the  values 
of  the  speculative  paper  contracts  of  the  markets  of  America  and  England 
have  absolutely  been  the  regulating  medium  of  the  value  of  the  produce 
grown  by  the  farmer,  and  eventually  have  regulated  the  value  of  tne  land 
that  produces  the  same. 

13.  That  the  values  of  certain  agricultural  produce,  such  as  oats,  barley^ 
&c.,  have  not  suffered  to  the  extent  of  wheat  and  maize.  Why  P  Be- 
cause the  crops  of  these  articles  are  not  moved  to  this  country  on  the 
basis  of  the  future,  option,  and  settlement  systems,  there  bein^  no  gambling 
institutions  in  this  country  for  such  articles.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  agricultural  produce ;  but  of  course  the  values  of  all  have  suffered  in 
sympathy  with  the  fall  in  wheat  and  maize. 

14.  That  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  have  invariably 
depressed  the  values  of  all  commodities,  independently  of  the  size  of  the 
crop. 

15.  That  the  option,  future,  and  settlement  systems  have  already  been 
the  means  of  forcing  producers  to  take  a  counter  artificial  step,  in  oraer  to 
try  and  raise  values  of  their  produce  by  curtailing  the  sizes  of  their  crops 
and  outputs. 

Readers  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  system  under  notice  may  be  referred  to 
the  book  from  which  these  conclusions  are  taken,  written  by  a 
man  who  "  knows  every  rope  in  the  ship." 

Conclusions. 

It  is  time  now  to  examine  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
option  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Davis  in  America 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  in  England  have  clearly  disposed  of  all 
the  arguments  of  the  defenders,  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
other  witnesses  who  are  on  the  attacking  side.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  attacks  on  the  option  system  are 
directed  against  the  purely  speculative  operations  which  take 
place  under  it,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  men 
as  attacking  the  option  system  this  was  meant.  No  one  objects 
to  a  man  who  wants  com,  pork,  cotton,  or  sugar  buying  it  for 
future  delivery  at  a  fixed  price.  It  is  often  necessary  for  him 
to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  may  know  at  what  price  he  can  afford  to 
resell.  For  example,  a  miller  has  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  flour  for  two  or  three  months  to  come,  and  before 
he  can  safely  fii^  the  price  be  w^nts  to  kpow  whf^t  )ie  will  hfivQ 
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to  give  for  tte  wheat.  In  short,  the  attack  is  lipon  precisely 
those  abuses  of  the  future  trading  system  which  the  Anti-Option 
Bill  prohibits.  This  explanation  is  necessary  in  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  controversy  which  has  been  given  in  a  brief  form 
in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  article. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  principal  grain  crops 
of  the  United  States  could  not  be  moved  in  the  autumn  without 
the  aid  of  the  option  system,  Mr.  Davis  has  sufficiently  disposed  of 
it  by  showing  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  grain  comes 
under  the  system.  His  opponents  rejoin  to  the  effect  that,  although 
none  of  the  wheat  which  does  not  grade  up  to  No.  2  is  sold  in 
options,  those  who  purchase  it  sell  options  of  graded  wheat  by 
way  of  hedging,  and  that  if  they  could  not  do  this  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  the  great  bulk  of  the  ungraded  grain  through 
the  winter,  unless  they  could  buy  it  at  a  sufficiently  low  price 
to  protect  themselves  against  risks.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  argument  in  favour  of  the  option  system.  If  exa- 
mined, however,  it  will  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other 
statements  made  by  those  who  use  it.  If  an  elevator  company 
buy  a  million  bushels  of  ungraded  wheat,  what  is  to  prevent 
them  from  selling  it  for  delivery  months  ahead  at  fixed  prices 
to  different  buyers  who  want  it?  They  could  sell  it  by 
sample,  or  as  an  inferior  grade,  as  they  actually  do  sell  it  when 
it  is  sold  for  delivery.  As  possessors  of  the  wheat,  they  would 
be  entitled  under  the  Anti-Option  Bill  to  sell  it  for  future 
delivery  to  anyone.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  them  to 
.  sell,  nominally,  graded  wheat  which  they  have  not  got,  under 
the  option  system  ?  If  delivery  be  the  essential  feature  of  every 
future  contract,  as  the  defenders  of  the  option  system  pretend, 
why  cannot  these  holders  of  ungraded  wheat  sell  futures  of 
what  they  possess  and  can  ^deliver,  as  well  as  futures  of  what 
they  do  not  possess,  and  yet,  according  to  the  gentlemen 
referred  to,  will  be  bound  to  deliver  ultimately  ?  There  cannot 
be  any  reason  for  their  preference  for  the  latter,  except 
that  they  will  not  be  bound  to  deliver  it  at  all.  In  an 
ordinary  season  America  grows  no  more  wheat  now  than  she 
produced  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  option  system 
had  made  very  little  headway  ;  and  if  the  grain  crops  could  be 
moved  then  without  the  new  system,  why  should  it  be  necessary 
at  the  present  time  ? 

As  to  the  statement  that  elevator  companies,  millers,  and 
speculators  would  pay  less  than  they  pay  now  for  wheat  to  hold 
through  the  winter,  if  they  could  not  protect  themselves  by 
means  of  options,  the  fact  is  clear  that  they  pay  very  much 
less  now  than  they  paid  when  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  the 
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system.  Moreover,  as  already  stated,  they  could  sell  futures  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  grain  in  their  possession  for  actual  de- 
livery any  number  of  months  ahead  ;  and  if  the  gambling  element 
of  the  option  system  were  destroyed,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  sell  futures  in  this  way.  Legitimate  specula- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  wheat  beforehand  without  any  hedging 
has  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  gambling  system,  and 
would  be  restored  by  the  abolition  of  that  system.  The  system 
has  rendered  the  markets  in  which  it  prevails  the  playground  of 
gambling  tricksters,  and  has  gone  far  to  render  legitimate 
trading  altogether  unsafe.  It  has  broken  down  all  confidence 
in  the  old  system  of  judging  as  to  the  probable  course  of  trade, 
based  upon  present  and  prospective  supplies  and  demands. 
These  influences,  I  am  convinced,  have  had  a  far  more  potent 
effect  in  depressing  prices  than  any  risk  of  holding  wheat 
through  the  winter  could  possibly  have  if  business  were  conducted 
.  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  men  who 
hold  large  stocks  of  wheat  until  they  can  be  sent  into  consump- 
tion would  want  to  make  larger  carrying  charges  than  they 
make  at  present  under  the  hedging  system,  there  appears  tome 
every  reason  to  believe  that  such  extra  margins  of  profit  would 
be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
through  the  abolition  of  a  system  which  tends  to  lower  prices  all 
round,  probably  to  an  enormous  extent. 

The  contention  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mere  "  wind- 
selling,"  or  gambling  in  prices,  in  any  regular  market,  because 
delivery  is  always  "  contemplated,"  is  clearly  a  mere  subterfuge,  as 
it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  delivery  in  forty-nine  future  con-  * 
tracts  out  of  fifty,  or  perhaps  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  the  cases  in  which  delivery  does  not 
take  place  there  is  a  nominal  transfer  of  produce  which  is  ulti- 
mately delivered  to  someone,  because  this  is  true  only  in  cases 
in  which  a  specified  lot  of  produce  is  sold  and  resold  many 
times,  while  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  no  particular  lot 
is  ever  in  view,  but  only  a  certain  quantity  of  a  given  grade. 
A  may  sell  10,000  bushels  of  No,  2  American  red  wheat, 
nominally  for  July  delivery,  to  B,  who  in  his  turn  sells  5,000 
bushels  of  the  same  grade  to  C  for  August  delivery  and  5,000 
bushels  to  D  for  September,  while  C  and  D  in  their  turn  may 
sell  various  quantities  of  the  same  grade  for  different  months. 
In  all  probability  the  wheat  in  sight  when  A's  July  delivery 
would  be  due  would  all  have  been  disposed  of  before  C's  Sep- 
tember delivery  took  place  ;  so  that  it  would  be  nonsense  to  say 
that  the  wheat  A  sells  is  merely  transferred,  instead  of  being 
delivered  to  B.    All  the  men  may  settle  in  differences  of  price, 
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•and  not  one  may  have  any  intention  of  handling  the  grain.  Any 
buyer  can  insist  on  delivery,  it  is  true,  and  this  is  all  that  the 
much-vaunted  rule  of  the  Exchanges  or  clearing-houses  amounts 
to.  The  fact  remains  that  the  vast  majority  of  dealings  in 
options  or  futures  in  America,  Liverpool,  or  London  are  settled 
without  delivery.  I  have  before  me  the  rules  of  the  Liverpool 
and  London  Clearing-houses  in  relation*to  grain,  and  in  both 
settlement  without  delivery  is  clearly  provided  for.  Mr.  0.  W. 
Smith,  who  has  operated  in  Liverpool  for  many  years,  says  that 
95  per  cent,  of  future  contracts  are  settled  without  any  transfer 
of  produce ;  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  London  tells 
me  that  in  the  London  Produce  Exchange  the  business  done 
nominally  in  gi^ain  is  "  purely  an  option  business."  "  Any 
buyer  may  demand  delivery,"  he  adds ;  **  but  no  one  does.^  The 
options  are  simply  hedges  against  actual  imports,  or  purely 
gambling  ventures. 

Another  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  system  is  that  it 
multiplies  the  number  of  persons  willing  to  buy  the  farmer's 
produce,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  beneficial  to  him.  To 
say  the  least,  this  argument  is  neutralised  by  the  counter  con- 
tentioH  that  the  system  puts  an  enormous  amount  of  fictitious 
grain  on  the  markets,  which,  per  se^  must  tend  to  depress 
prices. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  contention  of  those  who  declare  that 
in  the  long  run  the  option  system  makes  no  difference  to 
prices,  or  that  if  it  tends  to  depress  them  in  periods  of  plenty, 
it  also  tends  to  enhance  them  in  a  corresponding  degree  in 
seasons  of  scarcity. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  anyone  not  conversant  with 
the  details  of  the  option  system  that,  as  in  every  contract  there 
must  be  one  person  interested  in  a  rise  of  prices  and  one  inter- 
ested in  a  fall,  as  far  as  that  particular  contract  is  concerned, 
and  that  therefore  in  the  whole  mass  of  contracts  there  must  be 
AS  many  interested  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  the  influences 
,of  the  two  sets,  so  far  as  men  have  power  to  affect  prices,  must 
precisely  neutralise  each  other  in  the  long  run.  I  have  never 
seen  the  argument  put  in  this  form  by  defenders  of  the 
system ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  myself  as  the  most  plausible  of 
any  that  they  could  possibly  use.  Its  fallacy  lies  in  the  fact, 
previously  alluded  to,  that  in  the  speculative  market  the  *'  bears  " 
in  the  long  run  must  be  stronger  than  the  "  bulls."  One  reason 
is,  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  rank  on  the  "  bull"  side, 
such  as  millers  who  purchase  com  for  manufacture,  and 
merchants  who  import  it  for  distribution,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  men 
who  make  a  business  of  manipulating  the  markets.     Those  of 
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them  who  buy  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  as  a  gredt  majority  of 
millers  and  importers  in  this  country  still  do,  are  not  acting 
<<  bulls  "  at  all,  although  in  the  equal  division  which  it  has  been 
said  there  must  be  among  those  who  are  interested  in  a  rise  or 
in  a  fall  in  prices  they  rank  on  the  "  bull "  side.  As  to  those 
who  hedge  against  their  future  purchases,  they  are  the  weakest 
of  sellers,  as  they  are  often  compelled  to  sell  quickly  after  making 
a  large  purchase,  in  order  to  meet  their  settlements.  Thus, 
while  they  are  waiting  to  buy  they  are  interested  in  a  ^fall, 
and  when  they  have  bought  they  help  to  create  a  further*  fall 
by  their  anxiety  to  sell  in  order  to  hedge.  Having  hedged, 
as  explained  in  an  example  given  on  a  preceding  page,  they 
are  interested  in  a  fall  rather  than  in  a  rise.  Indeed,  in  the 
event  of  a  great  drop  in  price  taking  place,  the  men  who  have 
bought  futures  of  them  may  be  constrained  to  settle  up  pre- 
maturely on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  them.  Moreover, 
they  can  make  their  sales  of  futures  much  more  extensive 
than  their  purchase  of  grain,  if  they  see  a  chance  of  gain  by  so 
doing,  and  then  they  join  the  "  bears  "  in  effect,  to  run  down 
prices. 

Then  we  have  the  fact  that  the  trickery  which  is  rampant 
under  the  system,  the  frequent  collapses  of  men  of  straw  who 
are  introduced  by  it,  and  the  panics  which  are  got  up  artificially, 
or  which  occur  on  the  collapse  of  attempts  to  comer  a  commodity, 
all  tend  on  the  side  of  the  "  bears."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
worst  tricks  of  the  "  bulls,"  the  corners  which  they  get  up,  have 
really  a  more  damaging  effect  upon  prices  than  anything  which 
the  "  bears  "  can  do ;  for,  so  long  as  a  corner  exists,  no  confidence 
can  be  felt  by  legitimate  traders  in  the  course  of  prices  for  a 
single  day  to  come,  as  a  break-down  may  occur  without  an  hour's 
notice.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  such 
equality  between  the  opposing  forces  under  the  option  system 
as  has  been  suggested. 

So  far  as  traders  or  speculators  can  infiuence  prices,  as  they 
frequently  can  by  means  of  false  reports,  or  by  tricks  in  buying 
or  selling  for  that  distinct  purpose,  a  comparison  of  the  old  and 
new  systems  clearly  shows  that  the  latter  has  been  a  disadvan- 
tage to  producers.  Under  the  former,  everyone  who  bought 
grain  or  other  produce  to  resell  in  its  raw  form,  or  as  a  manu« 
factured  commodity,  was  interested  in  an  advance  of  price,  and 
a  continuously  rising  market  was  invariably  advantageous  to  all 
dealers.  But  now,  under  the  new  system,  where  it  prevails, 
there  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  as  many  operators,  in  the  long 
run,  interested  in  a  fall  as  there  are  dealers  who  will  be  benefited 
by  a  rise.    In  other  words,  under  the  old  system,  all  dealers  in 
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produce  in  the  long  run  were  ^'  bulls,"  whereas  under  the  new 
system  at  least  half  are  '^  bears."  Speculators  under  the  old- 
faahioned  method  of  trading  might  desire  a  fall  in  prices  before 
buying  heavy  stocks ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  bought  they  were 
anxious  to  see  an  advance.  They  were  only  temporarily  inter- 
ested in  a  fall,  while  now  they  may  be,  and  many  of  them  are, 
interested  in  a  constant  fall.  This  comparison  appears  to  me  to 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  option  system  has  tended  to 
depress  prices,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  dealers  can  depress 
them. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  to  what  extent  operators  can 
influence  prices.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  long  run,  values 
must  be  ruled  by  supply  and  demand ;  and  this,  with  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  admitted.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  *^  long 
run  "  is  one  which  commonly  leaves  the  farmer  out  of  any  ad- 
vantages secured  under  it,  as  the  gamblers  in  the  prices  of  farm 
produce  are  frequently  able  to  manipulate  the  markets  during 
the  period  when  most  farmers  are  selling  their  grain.  Moreover, 
by  their  individual  tricks  or  combinations  these  men  create  a 
constant  feeling  of  insecurity  which  tends  permanently  to  de- 
press trade.  Again,  the  system  under  which  they  operate  is  in 
itself  a  cause  of  depression,  because  it  admits  men  of  no  capital 
worth  mentioning  as  speculators  under  it,  and  the  frequent 
failures  of  such  men  to  meet  their  obligations  under  the  daily 
or  weekly  settlement  system  are  causes  of  occasional  panics  and 
permanent  distrust,  which  prevent  advances  that  might  take 
place  under  sound  conditions  of  trading.  The  system  has  led, 
too,  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  to  what  may 
be  termed  a  regular  state  of  market  warfare,  rather  than  trading. 
Great  operators  and  "  rings  "  are  constantly  plotting  deliberately 
to  ruin  others,  no  trick  being  too  abominable  for  them  to  descend 
to  in  effecting  their  purpose.  At  one  time  they  sell  frantically 
in  order  to  create  a  panic,  instructing  their  brokers  to  buy  in 
for  them  far  more  than  they  have  sold  when  prices  have  been 
brought  low  enough.  This  may  be  done  to  break  a  "  corner," 
ruining  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  to  acquire  it  on  their  own 
account.  At  another  time  they  may  buy  with  apparent 
eagerness,  leading  scores  of  gulls  to  follow  their  example,  and 
suddenly  turn  round  and  sell  to  an  enormous  extent,  when 
they  have  artificially  advanced  prices.  Such  tricks  are  fatal  to 
sound  trading,  and  diive  capital  out  of  the  business  in  which 
they  are  practised,  leaving  it  mainly  to  become  the  sport  of 
gamblers. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  very  remarkable  if  it  be  an  example 
of  mere  coincidence,  that  the  commodities  which  come  under  the 
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option  system  have  fallen  in  valae  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  articles  of  farm  produce. 
There  have  been  temporary  advances  in  two  of  the  products 
referred  to,  due  to  exceptional  scarcity  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  at  the  present  time)  or  to  gigantic  speculation ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  fact  is  as  above  stated.  Space  forbids  me  to 
prove  this  statement  by  figures,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do 
so,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the  prices  of  farm  products  wUl  see 
at  once  that  it  is  correct. 

The  American  Anti-Option  Bill  will  probably  Tjecome  law 
during  the  present  year,  and  this  will  be  a  great  gain.  But  there 
is  a  possible  danger  for  European  countries  in  the  prospect.  It 
may  be  that  the  stoppage  of  the  gambling  system  of  trading  in 
America,  its  chief  home,  will  knock  it  on  the  head  altogether ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  this  will  only  cause  its 
transportation.  For  example,  Liverpool  may  take  the  place  of 
Chicago  as  the  great  centre  of  option  trading.  Whether  this  be 
an  imaginary  or  a  real  danger,  there  can  be  no  question  upon  a 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  British 
agriculturists.  It  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
opponents  of  the  gambling  system  in  America  if  we,  in 
this  country,  followed  their  example  in  demanding  legislation 
against  it.  Immediate  legislation,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  what  I  desire  to  induce  agriculturists  to  ask  for 
promptly  is  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject. 

There  is,  surely,  substantial  reason  for  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  In  the  Liverpool  and  London  markets  there  are,  as  has 
been  shown,  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  practices  in 
question  are  conducted  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  demonstrably 
illegal,  is  highly  objectionable  from  many  points  of  view. 
Apparently  the  law  is  not  stringent  enough  to  suppress  the  evils, 
as  it  fails  to  put  down  gambling  of  the  more  familiar  kind. 
The  subterfuges  which  are  resorted  t-o  under  the  syatem  indi- 
cated would  probably  render  a  conviction  for  gambling  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

But,  apart  from  the  objection  to  gambling  in  principle,  there 
is  every  reason  to  affirm  that  farmers  and  landowners,  and 
labourers  through  them,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  land,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  system  of  gambling  in 
farm  produce,  which  artificially  depresses  prices  and  restrains 
legitimate  trading ;  and  that  system,  therefore,  should  be  stopped 
before  it  becomes  more  extensive  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
That  this  would  be  proved  by  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  I  have 
po  dpiibt  whatever,  mi  the^'^fore  I  dewe  notbipg  better  tbaa 
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the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cbmmonii 
to  investigate  the  question,  with  power  to  examine  witnesses 
engaged  in,  or  otherwise  conversant  with,  the  system  of  trading 
in  options  or  futures. 

William  E.  Bear. 


MANAGEMENT  OF    DEVON   CATTLE. 

Under  three  heads  are  most  conveniently  classified  the  various 
systems  of  managing  Devon  herds  in  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset  and  Cornwall,  the  principal  Devon-breeding 
districts  of  England.  Each  separate  object  for  which  a 
breed  is  kept  must  be  considered  as  the  "  final  cause  "  (in  the 
philosophic  sense  of  the  term)  of  the  system  of  management 
designed  to  secure  that  object.  Where  >ve  find  a  plurality  of 
objects,  we  find  also  a  combination  of  difierent  systems  of  man- 
agement. 

Practice  is  best  learned  from  practice,  and  from  its  results. 
Speculation  and  theory  are  well  in  their  place  ;  but  we  must  see 
facts,  and  observe  the  relations  of  cause  and  efiect,  to  get  a  grasp 
of  the  true  principles  of  successful  practice.  For  this  reason 
the  plan  here  adopted  is  to  briefly  consider  the  different  classes 
of  objects  which  the  owners  of  Devons  have  in  view,  and  then 
to  give  details  of  actual  management  in  a  few  representative 
herds,  pointing  out,  so  far  as  may  seem  necessary,  the  reasons 
for  variations  of  practice.  We  shall  thus  see  how  the  Devon  is 
treated,  first,  as  a  beef  breed ;  secondly,  for  dairy  purposes ;  and 
thirdly,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  qualities  by  the  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  first-rate  pedigree  bulls.  The  third 
section  comprises  also  notes  on  management  for  competition  in 
the  show-yard. 

I.  Bred  for  the  Butcher. 

In  nearly  all  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Devon  breed  in  its 
old  headquarters,  within  an  area  described  by  Arthur  Young  as 
of  about  45  miles  in  length  by  22  in  breadth,  in  North  Devon 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  West  Somerset,  the  Devon  is  repre- 
sented as  excellent  for  beef  and  for  labour,  but  not  of  much  use 
for  milk.  It  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  famous  for  its  grazing  pro- 
perties, and  for  the  prime  quality  of  the  meat,  cheaply  produced. 
The  team  oxen,  mostly  fed  off  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  some 
0  year  earlier?  reftcbed,  pf  course,  weights  to  wbicb  the  Devon  ig 
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now  seldom  grown.  Working  Devon  oxen,  killed  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  sometimes  weighed  from  sixty  to  seventy  score.  In 
many  of  the  steer-breeding  herds  of  the  present  time,  milk  has  the 
same  subordinate  place  in  the  economy  of  management  which 
it  held  in  the  days  of  the  ox-team. 

The  quality  of  Devon  milk  is  unquestionably  good,  and  always 
was  so.  This  is  a  fact,  bearing,  no  doubt,  upon  the  superior  grazing 
powers  of  the  breed.  The  rich  sustenance  supplied  to  the  calves 
of  every  successive  generation  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  lays 
upon  the  frame  of  the  calf  the  foundation  of  a  generous  muscular 
superstructure,  and  gives  the  aptitude  to  fatten  readily.  Start* 
ing  with  this  advantage,  the  Devon  steer-breeder  has  to  see  that 
in  the  after-treatment  he  does  not  throw  it  away.  The  loss  of 
the  mellow  calf 's-flesh  grown  upon  mUk  is  a  waste  for  ever.  The 
steer  calves,  after  weaniug  (and  the  same  rule  applies  to  those 
fed  from  the  pail),  are  usually  treated  more  liberally  than  the 
heifers,  to  keep  them  going  forward,  without  a  check,  in  the 
direction  of  their  destination.  But  the  heifers  intended  for  the 
breeding  of  steers  should  not  be  impoverished ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  they  be  so  kept  as  to  favour  the  growth  of  too  much 
fat  and  proportionate  deterioration  of  the  muscle,  or  lean  meat. 
The  system,  which  long  practice  has  established  by  successful 
results,  of  keeping  the  future  dams  of  steers  in  gentle  and 
constant  growth,  and  in  moderate  condition  as  they  grow,  con- 
forms to  the  demands  of  that  law  of  nature  which  rules  the 
transmission  of  characteristics  modified,  and  of  characteristics 
acquired,  under  domestication;  the  law  by  which  a  race,  wild  or 
subjugated,  free,  or  under  human  control,  adapts  itself  to  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

In  some  herds  we  find  that  the  cows,  excepting  any  reserved 
for  the  supply  of  the  house,  do  little  or  no  more  than  rear  their 
calves,  either  by  suckling,  or  by  what  they  yield  to  the  hand ;  but 
the  milk-yield  of  the  Devon  appears  to  have  increased  generally 
from  its  average  quantity  80  or  100  years  ago,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  by  comparison  of  the  reputation  of  the  Devon  in  former 
times  with  what  we  see  in  the  herds  of  to-day. 

There  are  two  systems  of  rearing  in  steer-breeding  herds — the 
suckling  system  and  hand-feeding.  In  the  former  the  calves 
are  weaned  at  ages  ranging  usually  from  three  to  four  or  five 
months ;  some  cows  rear  more  than  one  calf,  setting  free  others 
for  the  supply  of  the  house,  or  for  any  additional  profit  which 
may  be  got  through  the  daiiy.  Indeed,  the  dairy  and  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  often  divide  in  various  proportions  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  ;  so  that  between  the  dairy  business  proper  and 
the  business  of  exclusive  beef-making    there    are  so  many 
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degrees  that  the  classification  of  herds  is  not  always  easy.  In 
considering  here  the  more  distinctively  beef  herds,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  extent  of  the  connection  of  many  of  them  with  the 
dairy. 

When  the  calves  are  weaned  the  cows  usually  are  milked 
for  the  supply  of  the  house.  The  cows  go  out  daily,  and  in 
winter  have  a  night  and  morning  feed  in  the  stalls,  straw  and 
roots  before  calving,  and  hay  and  roots  after  they  have  calved. 

Under  the  hand-rearing  system,  the  calves  are  brought  up 
on  skim-milk,  with  roots,  hay  and  a  little  corn  ;  or,  if  the  milk 
is  wanted  for  other  purposes,  gruel  is  substituted.  They  are 
turned  out  for  a  short  time  during  the  first  summer ;  and  the 
rule  to  "  always  keep  them  growing  "  is  steadily  observed  by 
the  best  managers.  When  taken  into  their  winter  quarters, 
the  steers  are  put  together  apart  from  the  heifers,  and  begin  to 
experience  the  luxuries  preparatory  to  early  death.  The  extra 
feeding  here  begins.  There  is  at  this  point  divergence  of  the 
systems  of  practice,  some  breeders  not  allowing  their  steers  to  go 
out  any  more,  but  feeding  them  off  for  slaughter  at  ages  varying 
between  twenty  months  and  two  years  ;  whilst  others  run  them 
on  another  year  and  send  them  to  the  butcher  at  a  little  before, 
or  about,  three  years  old.  The  time  of  clearing  out  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  in  some  measure  upon  local  circumstances. 
Where  these  are  favourable,  the  advantage  to  the  producer  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  earlier  clearance,  as  the  increase  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  keep  is  greater  in  the  earlier  than  in 
the  later  periods  of  growth.  In  support  of  this  view,  the 
opinion  of  an  authority  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information,  and  whose  practical  knowledge  is  very 
extensive,  covering  widely  separated  districts,  may  be  here  cited. 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Maunder,  Lord  Alington's  able  agent  at  Crichel, 
discussing  the  question,  expresses  a  strong  preference  for  the 
practice  of  getting  the  steers  out  at  the  early  age. 

II.  Tee  Devon  for  the  Daihy. 

Dorsetshire,  the  principal  home  of  the  dairy  Devon,  has  long 
possessed  herds  of  red  cattle  approximating  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  Devon  type,  and  has  also  from  an  indefinitely  early 
period  drawn  renovating  blood  from  the  herds  of  North  Devon 
and  West  Somerset.  The  management,  however,  has  varied 
widely  from  that  of  the  beef-producing  herds  in  the  ancient 
headquarters  of  the  breed.  In  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  too, 
and  elsewhere,  herds  of  pure-bred  Devons,  managed  specially  for 
dairy  purposes,  have  been  long  established. 
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The  dairy  properties  of  tte  breed  were  brought  out  much 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  as  Mr.  Coke,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  had  a  splendid  Devon  herd  at  Holkham, 
and  encouraged  his  Norfolk  tenantry  and  cottagers  to  keep 
Devons,  and,  also,  notwithstanding  the  poor  reputation  of  the 
breed  in  that  day  for  the  dairy,  to  look  to  the  Devons,  under 
suitable  management,  as  profitable  dairy  stock.  In  Essex,  too, 
about  the  same  time,  the  capabilities  of  the  Devons  for  dairy 
purposes  were  recognised,  and  those  capabilities  evolved  by 
treatment  of  the  cattle,  and  training  of  their  pure-bred  offspring 
as  dairy  stock.  Lord  Western,  as  stated  by  Youatt,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  of  Copt  Hall,  as  recorded  by  the  same  and  older  chroniclers, 
and  some  other  purchasers,  gave  them  in  that  county  a  trial, 
with  ample  success. 

The  Dorsetshire  system  was  described  in  TJie  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agriculturcd  Society  of  England,  in  the  years  1853  (Vol. 
XIV.)  and  1855  (Vol.  XV.),  by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Ruegg;  and  in 
1878  (Vol.  XIV.,  2nd  series)  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Chalmers 
Morton.  Very  little  change  has  taken  place  since  then,  so  far 
as  the  writer  could  ascertain,  in  the  course  of  recent  inspection 
of  Devon  herds,  but  that  the  average  price  paid  for  cows  let  by 
the  farmers  by  the  year  to  dairymen  has  varied  with  the  chang- 
ing values  of  other  commodities.  Mr.  Ruegg  gives  8Z.  10s,  to 
lOZ.  as  the  range  of  price  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Morton,  at  the 
later  date,  says  it  was  then  from  12/.  to  13i.  Now,  probably  IIZ. 
to  12Z.  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
character  of  the  cows  and  the  situation  of  the  dairy  with  refer- 
ence to  facilities  for  disposal  of  dairy  products.  There  are  also 
some  slight  variations  in  the  agreement  between  the  farmer  and 
the  dairyman  regarding  extra  food  for  the  cattle  and  the  repur- 
chase of  the  calves  required  by  the  farmer  for  breeding  stock ;  but 
these  are  matters  of  detail  affecting  the  amount  of  the  final  settle- 
ment between  the  two  rather  than  the  year's  value  of  each  cow. 
The  dairy  herd  let  by  the  farmer  to  the  dairyman  consists  of, 
say,  25,  80,  40,  or  50  cows.  A  farmer  with  a  herd  of  100  dairy 
cows  would  probably  divide  it  into  two  or  three  portions,  and 
let  them  to  different  dairymen.  The  same  dairyman  will  some- 
times rent  a  herd  year  after  year  from  the  same  farmer,  taking 
often  several  years  consecutively  some  of  the  same  animals,  and, 
when  in  treaty  for  the  renewal  of  his  hiring,  will  occasionally 
make  special  request  that  certain  cows  which  have  done  well 
for  him  shall  be  included.  The  letting  is  from  Candlemas  to 
Candlemas ;  but  where  it  is  continued  from  year  to  year,  nothing 
occurs  in  the  herd  to  indicate  a  break,  or  to  distinguish  the 
closing  of  one  year  and  the  opening  of  another.     The  cows  go 
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On  milking  and  calving  in  the  ordinary  course  jnst  in  the  same 
way  as  if  only  one  man  had  an  interest  in  them,  the  **  barren- 
ers/*  and  any  which  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  being  duly 
returned  to  the  farmer,  who  fills  their  places  with  fresh  cows  or 
heifers.  As  he  usually  reserves  a  few  cows  for  his  own  house 
dairy,  he  has  one  or  two  to  spare  as  vacancies  in  the  let  dairy 
herd  occur ;  and  his  heifers  are  in  turn  coming  on  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  cows  drafted  oflF  to  the  butcher. 

The  cows  calve  mostly  from  Christmas  to  the  early  part  of 
May,  and  the  owner  takes  at  a  fixed  price  all  the  heifer  calves 
he  wishes  to  have.  The  steer  calves  are  eagerly  bought  up  at 
good  prices.  A  competent  authority,  well  acquainted  with  the 
agriculture  of  Dorset,  and  having  no  personal  interest  in  the 
Dorsetshire  dairy  business,  estimates  the  average  price  of  the 
bull  calves  to  be  reared  as  steers,  taken  by  the  purchasers  at  a 
week  old,  at  two  guineas  each.  This,  checked  by  other 
estimates,  appears  to  fairly  represent  the  value.  The  heifer 
calves  are  fed  by  the  dairyman  upon  skim-mUk  until  passed 
over  to  the  farmer,  who  allows,  very  commonly,  a  quarter's  rent 
of  the  cow,  as  the  value  of  the  calf  when  delivered  to  him  ;  but 
as  some  farmers  who  possess  herds  of  superior  breeding,  and 
occasionally  rear  a  bull  or  two  for  sale  or  home  use,  desire  the 
choicest  heifer  calves  to  be  rather  more  generously  kept,  they 
arrange  with  the  dairyman  for  extra  feeding  and  allow  propor- 
tionately more  as  the  value  of  the  calves  receiving  it.  The  farmer 
bears  all  risks  of  the  cows  and  finds  all  food  excepting  cake, 
which  the  dairyman,  if  he  wishes  to  use  it,  buys  at  his  own  cost, 
unless  by  special  arrangement  the  farmer  agrees  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  value.  The  food  of  the  cows,  of  course,  is  mainly  com- 
prised in  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  dairyman  s  use,  the  acreage 
being  reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  cows  let  to  him. 

III.  Bull-breeding  and  Exhibition. 

Both  the  breeders  of  dairy  Devons  and  the  breeders  of  Devon 
grazing  stock  have  occasional  recourse  to  what  are  called  the 
bull-breeding  herds,  for  sires  quali^ed  to  keep  the  breed  up 
to  its  recognised  standard  of  merit.  These  are  herds  in  which 
the  breeder's  ostensible  aim  is  to  maintain  by  selection  and  man- 
agement the  highest  refinement  of  type,  the  model  form,  and  the 
truest  symmetry  in  the  flesh  parts  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of 
the  frame. 

As  owners  of  **  bull-breeding  "  herds  are  mostly  either  them- 
selves exhibitors,  or  breeders  of  animals  exhibited  by  purchasers, 
management  for  competition  in    the  show-yard  may  be  con- 
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veniently  noticed  in  this  section.  In  Bach  herds  the  manager's 
efforts  are  constantly  directed  to  the  "  education "  of  young 
animals,  his  object  being  to  get  them  as  well  forward  as  he  can 
in  condition.  The  calf  must  come  into  the  world  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  year.  Every  day  of  January  is  precious  time ; 
every  day  lost  is  so  much  time  given  away  to  the  enemy,  because 
the  ages  of  animals  at  the  principal  shows  are  reckoned  from  the 
birthday  of  the  year.  Against  an  animal  calved  on  January  1, 
one  calved  on  December  31  following  would  have  to 
compete ;  and  the  judges,  whilst  making  fair  allowance  for 
differences  of  age,  are  not  bound  to  foresee  precisely  the  progress 
of  an  animal  during  tbe  next  twelve  months.  The  younger 
animal  may  improve  vastly  in  that  time,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
stand  far  ahead  of  its  present  older  rival ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  When  there  is  nearly  a  whole 
year's  difference  between  the  two,  the  younger  must  have 
immensely  superior  merit  to  beat  the  older,  and  each  month, 
week,  and  day  of  course  affects  its  chance  of  winning. 

The  calf,  usually,  is  allowed  to  remain  with  its  dam  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  put  in  the  calf-pen  and  brought  to  her  twice 
daily.  The  suckling  period  commonly  extends  over  three  or 
four  months ;  but  if,  as  the  calf  grows,  it  shows  promise  of 
distinguished  excellence,  it  is  allowed  to  have  milk  as  long  as  it 
will,  and  is  not  limited  to  one  cow.  Some  calves  are  success- 
fully reared  by  hand  for  exhibitioD ;  and  some  breeders  prefer 
this  method  for  bull  calves,  not  that  it  is  better  for  the  calves, 
but  that  it  is  decidedly  better  for  the  cows,  which  often  get 
much  knocked  about  when  the  young  bulls,  no  longer  infants, 
put  their  masculine  strength  into  the  calf s  instinctive  butting 
as  it  sucks.  Breeders  generally,  however,  hold  that  there  is 
nothing  like  milk  received  through  the  natural  process  of  suck- 
ing for  giving  what  is  termed  "bloom"  to  the  calf.  In  the 
notes  which  follow,  the  different  views  and  consequently  varying 
practice  of  breeders  upon  this  question  will  be  noticed,  especially 
one  breeder's  opinion  that  **  live  "  milk,  whether  directly  from 
the  cow  or  from  the  pail,  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
calf  s  "  bloomy  "  appearance. 

The  calves  of  both  sexes  have  hay  and  sliced  roots  with  a 
little  com  as  soon  as  they  will  eat-  them.  The  crowding  of 
calves  should  be  avoided,  and  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air 
are  necessary  to  their  thorough  well-doing,  whether  the  calves 
be  intended  for  exhibition  or  for  breeding  purposes  only. 
Unless  the  blood  be  duly  charged  with  oxygen  through  the 
lungs,  perfectly  healthy  growth  is  obviously  impossible,  the  vital 
powers  are  impaired,  and  the  result  must  be  injurious  to  the 
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fatnfe  pi^geny ;  whilst,  as  regards  the  show-yard,  the  loss  of  the 
robust  character,  and  the  substitution  of  flabby  fat  for  good 
£esh,  ought  to  tell  against  an  animal  when  it  goes  into  the  ring. 
From  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  too,  the  legs  become  weak  and 
crooked.  Now  the  end  of  bull-breeding  is  the  production  of 
sires  able  to  do  real  good ;  to  give  muscle  whilst  they  impart 
the  readiness  to  fatten ;  so  that  the  stock  of  those  sires  may  be 
fit  for  either  the  home  grazier  or  the  colonial  or  foreign  feeder, 
and  equal  to  the  task  of  finding  their  living,  whether  their 
destiny  leave  them  in  native  pastures  or  take  them  to  lands 
where  they  have  to  roam  in  search  of  sustenance.  There  is  also 
the  dairy  side  of  the  question  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  show  why 
bulls  for  dairy  herds  should  be  at  least  as  healthily  reared  as  the 
bulls  for  the  steer-breeder's  use. 

A  very  good  custom  is  that  of  giving  the  calves  a  run  out  in 
a  yard  by  day  for  an  hour  or  two  after  they  are  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old.  Early  calves  also  do  well  if  allowed  to  run  in  a 
paddock  by  day  in  May ;  and  in  June  the  heifer  calves  may,  and 
often  do,  remain  out  at  night.  A  paddock  run  for  young  bulls 
a  few  hours  every  day  during  their  first  summer  is  excellent 
for  healthy  development. 

Some  breeders  prefer  to  turn  the  cow  and  calf  together,  and 
let  the  calf  help  itself.  This  system  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  wish  to  follow  nature  as  far  as  they  can  in  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  domestication.  It  tends  to  keep  the  calfs 
underline  straighter  than  when  the  meals  are  fewer  and  heavier, 
because  the  food,  taken  oftener  and  in  smaller  quantities,  does 
not  swell  the  paunch  so  much.  The  assumption  is,  moreover, 
that  food  taken  frequently  at  the  bidding  of  the  appetite,  gives 
a  larger  proportion  of  nourishment  to  the  calf  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  waste  than  food  taken  twice  a  day  in  quantities 
beyond  the  animal's  powers  of  absorption  into  the  blood  within 
the  time  in  which  the  food  remains  available. 

We  need  not  here  further  linger  upon  the  calfs  first  summer. 
In  the  following  winter  the  heifer  calves  (or  quey  calves,  or  cow 
calves,  as  they  are  variously  called)  are  placed  in  yards  and  fed 
upon  hay  and  roots,  and  they  have,  or  should  have,  a  daily  run 
out,  the  bull  calves,  and  any  intended  for  feeding  as  steers, 
having  more  liberal  treatment.  In  this  treatment  we  are  for 
the  moment  losing  sight  of  the  calves  selected  for  exhibition  (if 
such  there  be  in  the  herd),  and  are  considering  only  the  future 
breeding  stock  and  the  surplus  males  disposed  of  eventually  as 
steers,  either  store  or  fat.  In  the  spring  next  ensuing,  the 
heifer  calves  are  turned  out  to  grass  as  soon  as  the  grass-growth 
and  the  weather  permit ;  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  they  are 
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brought  in  to  be  fed  upon  straw  and  roots,  and  Have  a  run  ont 
during  the  day.  Close  confinement,  and  everything  of  the 
nature  of  pampering,  for  stock  heifers — and  the  remark  applies 
to  all  breeding  stock — should  be  avoided.  Forcing  for  show  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  practice,  too  often  followed  by  evil  results. 
The  heifers  are  usually  from  two  years  and  nine  months  to 
three  years  old  when  they  produce  the  first  calf.  We  have  seen 
already  that  in  steer-breeding  herds  the  cows,  as  their  calves  are 
taken  away,  are  milked  for  the  dairy  of  the  house.  In  herds 
from  which  animals  are  exhibited,  such  cows  frequently  have  to 
help  forward  any  specially  promising  calves  intended  for  the 
shows  I  and  the  system  of  feeding  for  exhibition  may  be  here 
described  in  a  few  words,  none,  perhaps,  more  significant  than 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton  in  North  Devon, 
whose  immense  success  in  the  show-yard  induced  a  visitor  at 
Flitton,  when  looking  at  the  superb  yearling  heifers,  to  ask  of 
him  the  secret  of  feeding  to  such  perfection.  "  My  friend," 
Mr.  Davy  replied,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  "  I  have  been 
grinding  up  sovereigns  for  them" 

Illustrative  Notes. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Perry,  of  Whiterow,  Lew  Down,  Devon,  although 
a  breeder  of  high-class  pedigree  Devons,  does  not  extensively 
adopt  the  suckling  system.  He  has  a  theory  that  suckled  calves 
do  not  get  capacity  to  clear  ofi"  as  much  coarse  food  as  they 
should  dispose  of  to  make  the  best  profit  from  farming  in  his 
particular  district  (and,  of  course,  under  similar  conditions,  in 
other  districts) ;  so  he  hand-rears,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  a  keen  and  healthy  appetite.  His  general  plan  is  to  wean  at 
ten  days  old. 

In  the  old  home  of  the  North  Devon  breed  we  find  in  the 
principal  breeding  herds  very  little  high  keeping,  either  of  calves 
or  of  older  animals.  Take  North  Molton  district,  for  example ; 
there  is  the  historic  homestead  of  Champson,  where  Mr.  Francis 
Quartly  acted  his  great  part  towards  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle,  and  where  his  nephew, 
Mr.  John  Quartly,  is  still  the  owner  of  an  important  herd  bred 
from  the  old  "  Quartly  **  stock.  The  calves  at  Champson  are 
suckled  for  only  a  short  time,  weaned  and  moderately  kept 
during  their  growth ;  and  their  owner  declares  that  their  pre- 
decessors were  treated  with  still  less  liberality.  Messrs.  Tapp, 
Mogridge,  and  other  breeders  act  upon  somewhat  similar  rules 
of  light  expense  in  rearing,  with  faith  in  the  great  maturing 
power  of  the  Devon  upon  grass. 
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Mr.  R.  J.  Stranger,  whose  three  generations  of  family 
experience  in  Devon  breeding  and  management  at  his  present 
residence,  the  Court  House,  North  Molton,  link  him  with  breeders 
of  the  time  when  the  Devon  had  no  recorded  history,  keeps  his 
cattle  in  the  same  plain  way,  within  a  narrow  range  of  variation  in 
details.  Occasionally  he  will  feed  an  animal  for  show,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  prize-winning ;  but  such  instances  are  excep- 
tional. His  herd  is  composed  of  steady-going  breeders,  and 
their  produce  reared  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  farming  in  that 
district.  A  neighbour  of  his,  Mr.  Charles  Voysey ,  of  Upcott,  who 
combines  the  breeding  of  cobs  and  ponies  and  of  Exmoor  sheep 
with  steer-breeding  and  dairy  farming,  and  supplies  butter  to 
the  town  of  Ilfracombe,  has  part  of  his  stock  at  home  and  part 
out  on  allotments  upon  Exmoor,  where  the  Devons  certainly 
learn  to  be  hardy ;  he  used  to  summer-graze  his  home-bred  steers 
and  sell  them  out,  grass-fed,  in  August  and  September,  when 
they  were  2  J  years  old,  at  about  201.  each ;  but  he  has  recently 
changed  his  practice  a  little  and  disposed  of  them  as  '^  stores.'- 
A  little  to  westward  of  this  district,  that  is  Barnstaple  way, 
Earl  Fortescue's  seat.  Castle  Hill,  is  the  home  of  a  good  herd  of 
Devons,  kept  more  liberally,  but  still  with  a  view  to  the  main- 
tenance of  as  good  a  milk-yield  as  may  be  consistent  with  prime 
sirloins.  The  herd  is  kept  to  a  limited  number,  and  the  annual 
sales  of  the  surplus  by  auction  aflford  excellent  and  encouraging 
opportunities  to  the  tenant-farmers  to  improve  their  herds. 

North-west  of  Barnstaple  is  the  Heanton  herd  of  Sir  W.  R. 
Williams,  Bart.,  a  grand  show  herd.  The  cows,  at  the  close  of 
the  show  season,  are  turned  out  to  grass,  and  all  is  done  that 
thought  and  experience  can  suggest  to  minimise  the  strain  of  the 
show-yard  training  upon  the  constitution. 

Mr.  N.  Cook,  of  Chevithorne,  Tiverton,  breeds  aherd  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  cows,  let  in  dairies  of  under  and  over  a 
score  in  each,  to  four  dairymen,  and  has  a  dairy  of  his  own 
besides.  The  longevity  of  the  Devon,  under  conditions  favourable 
to  health,  is  here  exemplified  in  the  great  ages  of  some  of  the 
cows,  one  of  which  at  the  age  of  nearly  twenty  years  was  still 
included  in  one  of  the  dairies  when  the  herd  was  recently  seen. 
The  rearing  of  the  dairy  cow  is,  of  course,  much  more  favourable 
to  vital  power  and  to  prolonged  fecundity  than  the  rearing,  for 
example,  of  heifers  for  show.  There  is  no  forcing  in  it ;  the 
strength  is  not  mortgaged  to  secure  an  over-rapid  growth,  and 
the  work  of  the  vital  organs  is  not  hindered  by  excess  of  inside 
fat. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bucknell,  of  Holcombe  Barton,  although 
under  a  Somerset  post-town,  is  still  within  the  boundaries  of 
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North  Devon.  His,  too,  is  a  dairy  herd,  inherited  from  his 
father ;  and  it  is  let  upon  the  system  prevailing  in  Dorsetshire, 
at  a  rent  of  IIZ.  or  12Z.  for  each  cow.  Two  acres,  one  for  hay 
and  one  for  pasture,  are  allowed  to  each  cow ;  all  straw  is  found, 
and  roots  are  given  to  the  dairyman  sometimes,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  contract.  There  is  a  good  understanding  between 
the  farmer  and  the  dairyman,  and,  whilst  the  one  is  ready  to 
act  with  reasonable  liberality,  the  other  is  not  unduly  exacting 
or  expectant.  When  the  dairyman  requires  cake,  he  and  the 
farmer  each  pay  half  the  cost.  The  calves  are  born  mostly  from 
Christmas  to  Lady-Day  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  steers  of 
2^  years  old  fed  to  go  at  Christmas,  realise  SOL  apiece.  Oxen 
used  to  be  worked  upon  the  farm,  and  old  team  oxen  were  in 
those  days  sold  at  six  years  weighing  up  to  somewhere  about 
70  score  each. 

A  dairy  herd  of  Devons  has  been  kept  for  many  years  by 
the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  at  the  Government  Farm, 
Princetown,  South  Devon.  It  was  founded  by,  and  until 
recently  was  under  the  control  of,  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  now 
holding  the  stewardship  of  the  Muncaster  Estate  in  Cumber- 
land. Mr.  Watt,  among  his  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
and  live-stock  literature  of  the  country,  supplied  the  manual  on 
Dairy  Farming  in  Devcmskire,  to  which,  through  the  Devon 
County  Agricultural  Association,  the  60i.  prize  given  by  Mr. 
Seale-Hayne,  M.P.,  was  awarded  a  few  years  ago.  In  that 
work,  describing  the  class  of  farm  most  suitable  for  a  dairy  herd, 
he  refers  to  a  subject  which  the  intelligent  and  observant  dairy- 
farmer  will  recognise  as  of  general  importance,  whether  the 
stock  bo  of  the  Devon  or  of  any  other  breed.  He  says  in 
substance  (p.  11)  that  temperature,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
productive  powers  of  the  dairy  herd,  are  too  little  thought  of; 
and  that,  whilst  ample  shelter  is  provided  against  cold,  the 
necessity  of  shade  from  heat  is  too  often  overlooked,  although 
excessive  heat  causes  a  great  amount  of  sufiering  to  the  cattie, 
and  consequently  of  loss  to  their  owner. 

Somewhere  about  20  years  ago  Mr.  Watt  began  (see  pp.  50 
ei  seq.  of  his  manual)  a  series  of  what  he  considers  full  and 
exhaustive  trials  of  the  capabilities  of  North  Devons,  South  Hams, 
Polled  Scots,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  and  Shorthorns,  for  dairy  pur- 
poses ;  and  he  came  to  the  very  decided  conclusion  that,  for  a 
Devonshire  dairy,  Devons  are  the  best.  Three  North  Devons  of 
a  good  milking  strain,  he  ascertained,  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
food  as  two  Shorthorns  or  two  Ayrshires,  during  their  period  of 
lactation,  and  each  Devon  yields  weekly  1^  to  2^  lb.  more  butter 
than  either  a  Shorthorn  or  an  Ayrshire  cow ;  whilst  of  the 
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*^  lease  "  cows  (a  term  nnderstood  to  mean  the  barren  cows)  of 
these  three  breeds,  the  Devons  were  the  most  forward  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  The  Polled  Scots  were  in  most  respects  found 
about  equal  to  North  Devons  ;  their  milk  was  equally  rich,  but 
the  quantity  less  and  period  of  lactation  shorter.  The  Jerseys, 
he  admits,  will,  in  a  suitable  climate,  beat  every  other  breed 
both  for  quantity  and  richness  of  milk ;  but  would  have  to  stop 
indoors  sometimes,  every  winter,  when  Devons  could  go  out,  and 
are  of  comparatively  small  value  to  the  butcher  at  last. 

Against  the  supposition  that  milk  and  beef  cannot  be  had 
together,  either  in  one  animal  or  in  one  breed,  Mr.  Watt  throws 
the  full  weight  of  his  opinion  and  experience.  He  has  proved 
to  himself  that  they  may  be  developed  jointly  by  breeding  and 
treatment  for  their  combination. 

Upon  many  points  of  detail  which  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce here,  Mr.  Watt  gives  very  useful  hints.  There  is  the  lump 
of  rock  salt  which  no  manager  who  knows  his  business  will  omit, 
unless  he  have  some  other  way  of  supplying  to  his  cattle  the 
quantity  of  salt  necessary  to  robust  health.  Free  exercise  and 
pure  water  are  also  strong  points  in  his  view  of  good  manage- 
ment. In  his  directions  about  the  rearing  of  calves  the  remarks 
n][)on  cleanliness  deserve  special  attention. 

There  is  one  point  which  perhaps  might  be  added.  Ventila- 
tion and  drainage  are  uppermost  subjects  with  every  good 
manager  ;  but  we  seldom  find  due  attention  paid  to  the  value  of 
light.  This  will  be  found  to  bear  consideration ;  and  whilst  we 
touch  upon  the  admission  of  daylight  to  buildings  where  live- 
stock dwell,  let  us  remember  the  importance  of  a  good  aspect, — 
one  which  allows  the  sun  itself  to  look  in.  The  vitalising  power 
of  sunlight  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  neglected  truths 
of  the  art  of  live-stock  management.  How  many  a  healthy 
animal,  which  under  trying  circumstances  becomes  sickly,  would 
never  become  so ;  how  many  a  sickly  animal,  which  dies,  would 
recover,  if  this  were  better  understood  and  more  generally 
regarded ! 

In  Somersetshire  the  aim  for  a  larger  Devon  than  that  of 
the  colder  parts  of  the  North  of  Devonshire  has  to  some  extent 
ruled  both  the  breeding  and  the  management.  The  North 
Devons  and  Somerset  Devons,  indeed,  have  become  closely  related 
by  the  frequent  use  of  North  Devon  bulls  to  refine  the  character 
of  the  old  Somersetshire  Devon ;  but  the  soil,  climate  and 
treatment  still  favour  the  greater  growth. 

Mr.  William  Kidner,  of  Fennington,  Kingston,  Taunton,  has 
a  long-established  general  breeding  herd  for  grazing  and  dairy 
purposes  combined^    The  cattle  are  well  bred,  and  pedigrees 
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registered  in  the  herd-book.  About  twenty  is  the  usual  number 
of  calves  in  the  season,  which  usually  is  the  interval  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas ;  but  as  some  cows  take  leave  for 
leisure,  there  are  a  few  stragglers  dropping  in  all  the  year 
round.  Those  cows  and  heifers  which  calve  within  the  pre- 
scribed months  get  (as  a  rule)  in  addition  to  hay,  or  hay  and 
straw-chaflF  mixed  as  the  case  may  be,  from  two  to  six,  or  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  eight  pounds  of  either  decorticated  cotton  cake, 
English  cotton  cake,  bean  or  maize  meal,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  of  these  foods,  whichever  at  the  time  appears  to  give  best 
value  for  the  cost. 

If  hay  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  Mr.  Kidner  does  not  chaff  it 
unless  it  is  at  all  mouldy,  in  which  case  he  chaffs  and  steams  it, 
mixing  with  it  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
barley  or  oat  6traw  chaff,  and  after  Christmas  some  pulped 
mangel,  increasing  the  quantity  of  mangel  as  the  season 
advances.  Exceptional  circumstances  are  met  by'  impromptu 
variations  of  management.  There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast  lines 
in  a  land  of  widely  varying  seasons.  The  past  winter  (1892-93), 
for  instance,  brought  exceptional  scarcity  of  hay.  The  Fen- 
nington  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  had,  therefore,  no  hay  at  all  until 
after  Christmas,  and  then  only  a  very  small  quantity  mixed  with 
the  straw  before  cutting  ;  but  a  substitute  was  given  in  a  some- 
what larger  portion  of  cake  and  corn — about  5  lb.  each — some 
more,  some  less,  with  a  run  out  to  grass  during  the  day.  The 
rule  always  is  to  let  the  cows  go  out  for  a  short  time  every  day  to 
get  fresh  air  and  exercise.  In  ordinary  weather  they  stay  out 
from  about  10  a.m.  to  4  P.M.,  but  if  the  weather  is  bad  they 
come  in  earlier. 

The  cows  calving  m  early  spring  or  autumn  go  out  to  grass. 
They  do  not  get  extra  food  unless  very  exceptional  circumstances 
make  it  necessary — such  as  extreme  scarcity  of  grass,  or  when 
they  are  to  be  grazed  for  the  butcher  after  rearing  their  calves. 

The  calves  formerly  were  hand-fed,  but  then  four  or  five 
women  were  employed  nearly  all  the  year.  In  recent  years  the 
difficulty  of  getting  female  labour  has  caused  a  change  in  the 
management.  Not  one  woman  is  engaged  in  farm  work  at 
Fennington  even  in  haytirae  or  corn  harvest.  The  heifer  and 
steer  calves  now  are  suckled  by  their  dams,  or  by  other  cows,  from 
3^  to  4  months.  By  that  time  they  have  been  taught  to  eat 
from  2  to  4  lb.  of  linseed  cake,  bean  or  other  meal.  If  hay 
is  plentiful  they  get  a  little  before  going  out.  If  there  are  any 
roots  to  spare — but  this  is  not  always  possible  at  Fennington— 
tJiey  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  substituted  for  oake  or  meal. 

The  dairy  must  still  be  supplied,  although  tbe  CAlves^  for 
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the  sake  of  convenience,  under  necessity,  are  reared  by  the  cows. 
It  is  managed  thus :  The  cows,  being  of  good  milking  strains, 
can  usually  rear  two  or  three  calves  each.  The  calves  of  some 
of  the  cows  are,  therefore,  given  to  other  cows,  which  suckle 
them  together  with  their  own,  and  to  cows  from  which  calves 
have  been  weaned.  A  cow  may  be  seen  sometimes  suckling 
two  calves  together ;  sometimes  a  cow  takes  two  or  three  calves 
in  succession.  The  free  cows  are  filling  the  dairy  in  the  mean- 
time. After  rearing  the  calf  or  calves — one,  two,  three  or  more,, 
as  the  varying  case  may  be — the  cows  are  milked  until  about 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  calving  again,  some,  by  oversight, 
still  longer,  so  that  the  suckling  cows  at  last  also  add  to  the 
milk  sent  into  the  dairy.  Very  few  cows  "  run  dry  "  (cease  to 
give  milk)  until  they  are  intentionally  **  dried"  in  the  usual  way. 
Hand-milked  cows  usually  breed  again  sooner  than  those  which 
suckle  the  calves.  Mr.  Kidner  seldom  rears  a  bull,  but  when 
he  does  so  the  calf  sucks  some  time  beyond  the  age  at  which  the 
heifer  and  steer  calves  are  weaned. 

The  calves  go  out  to  grass  (which  is  plentiful  and  good)  as 
early  as  they  can  in  the  spring.  Those  which  come  in  as  year- 
lings, at  the  approach  of  the  following  winter,  are  wintered  on  hay. 
Later,  as  the  spring  comes  on,  they  get  a  little  mangel, — if  the  hay 
feU  short,  chaff,  and  sometimes  a  few  roots  pulped  with  it. 

Any  calves  bom  out  of  the  season  between  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas  necessarily  require  different  treatment.  A  good 
many  come  between  Christmas  and  May  1,  and  some  between 
that  date  and  Michaelmas.  The  youngest  get  a  little  cake  in 
addition  to  hay,  those  of  intermediate  birth  having  their  fare 
regulated  according  to  age,  in  the  winter. 

Spring  comes,  and  heifers  and  steers  again  go  out  to  .grass. 
As  the  year  wanes,  the  heifers  gradually  go  out  in  the  fields  by 
day,  until  about  Christmas.  Their  principal  food  besides  grass 
is  barley  straw,  given  whole,  which  Mr.  Kidner  prefers  to 
chaffed  straw,  as  they  select  the  best  and  most  digestible  parts 
and  leave  the  coarse  thick  ends  for  bedding.  If  the  straw  is 
sweet  and  good  they  do  very  well  without  either  hay  or  cake, 
but  when  it  is  not  so  they  have  once  a  day  either  a  little  hay  or 
an  equivalent  of  either  linseed  cake  or  decorticated  cotton  cake 
or  other  concentrated  food,  with  the  addition  of  mangel  after 
Candlemas. 

The  two»year-old  steers  have  similar  treatment  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  hay  or  artificial  food,  and  after  March  1  no  straw, 
but  hay  twice  a  day  instead ;  and  as  the  grass  season  comes 
round  once  more  they  are  turned  out  and  ^^  finished  off"  at  ages 
ranpng  ^om  2^  to  8  years  old,  some,  but  very  few,  being  re- 
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tained  beyond  that  age  up  to  S^  years.  Only  the  choicest  are 
taken  in  and  fed  until  Christmas,  when  their  weights  range 
from  forty  to  fifty  score.  The  rest  are  all  finished  on  grass 
alone,  tasting  neither  cake  nor  corn,  unless  there  is  a  bad  grass 
year  and  extra  food  becomes  necessary.  Fed  off  on  grass  alone 
they  weigh  well  up  towards  forty  score,  some  making  quite  that 
weight.  No  stores  are  sold,  but  a  few  are  bought  and  fed  off 
with  the  home-bred  steers. 

The  practice  of  Mr.  W.  Hancock  differs  in  several  important 
particulars  from  that  which  we  have  just  considered,  and  for 
reasons  which  the  circumstances  rule.  Mr.  Hancock,  resident 
in  the  town  of  Wiveliscombe,  and  not  dependent  on  agriculture, 
is  nevertheless  an  ardent  agi*iculturist.  His  buildings  and  land 
(the  Culverhay  Farm)  are  in  the  precincts  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  to  which  he  supplies  regularly  a  large 
quantity  of  milk,  making  thereby  a  substantial  yearly  addition  to 
his  income.  The  births  average  about  thirty-five  in  the  year,  and 
are  distributed  over  the  twelve  months,  to  keep  the  milk- supply 
as  constant  and  as  even  as  possible.  All  the  calves  are  suckled  by 
cows.  In  one  respect  the  management  resembles  Mr.  Kidner's  ; 
that  is,  in  freeing  some  cows  from  nurse-duty  to  get  their  milk, 
and  giving  their  calves  to  other  cows,  which  rear  two  together, 
and  sometimes,  when  one  calf  is  weaned,  take  another  in  its  place. 
The  calves  are  weaned  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks. 
They  are  wintered  on  mangel,  chaff,  cake  and  oats  or  other 
com,  apportioned  according  to  age.  The  larger  calves  go  out 
to  grass  in  spring,  the  smaller  not  until  midsummer.  The 
steers  are  sold  off  as  stores  at  about  two  years  old,  excepting  a 
very  few  selected  for  home  feeding.  The  latter,  almost  entirely 
grass-fed,  are  taken  in  for  only  a  short  time  at  the  last, 
prime  steers,  being  well-bred  and  of  a  generous  beef-making 
sort,  although  bred  from  capital  dairy  cows,  thus  confirming  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Watt,  already  cited.  These  steers,  and  breeding 
animals  also  exhibited,  bring  home  many  prizes  from  the 
Dunster  annual  show  in  December.  The  general  health-record 
of  the  herd  is  excellent.  Losses  firom  milk-fever  are  unknown, 
and  "  quarter-ill,"  a  trouble  in  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
England,  has  seldom  appeared  upon  the  Culverhay  Farm. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bailey,  of  Hornshay,  Nynehead,  Wellington, 
Somerset,  has  a  representative  steer-breeding  herd,  producing 
about  twenty-five  calves  annually,  which  come  not  at  any  one 
season  but  all  the  year  through.  He  inherited  his  herd,  which 
was  brought  to  its  present  home  by  his  grandfather  in  the  year 
1802,  and  has  still  some  of  the  old  strain  of  blood,  with  impor- 
tant additions  by  purchase.     For  some  years  he  tried  Short- 
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h&tna  upon  the  farm,  bat  found  that  they  could  not  compete 
with  Devons  for  that  district.  His  aim  is  to  grow  large,  heavy- 
fleahed  animals. 

The  calves  are  suckled  the  usual  length  of  time  (three  or 
foor  months),  a  few  cows  being  told  off  for  the  dairy,  and  their 
calves  given  to  ''  stale "  cows  (cows  which  have  reared  calves 
from  t£ree  to  four  months  and,  after  the  weaning,  have  still 
sufficient  milk  for  a  fresh  calf)  ;  but  each  of  the  cows  for  the 
dairy  has  her  own  calf  left  with  her  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
get  the  ''  beastings,"  or  earliest  milk,  the  call's  natural  first 
food,  for  want  of  which,  and  from  having  the  unsuitable  milk 
of  stale  cows  before  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  it,  calves  are 
often  lost.  The  calves  suckled  by  stale  cows  continue  with  them 
as  long  as  the  milk  lasts,  and  they  leave  the  cows,  without  giving 
any  trouble,  as  their  supply  foils. 

Mr.  Bailey  holds  that  for  laying  a  good  covering  of  flesh 
upon  the  bones,  as  the  foundation  of  plentiful  substance  in  the 
ripened  animal,  and  a  thick  coat  of  hair  over  all  to  conserve 
the  natural  warmth,  the  calf,  whether  suckled  or  hand-fed, 
should  have  its  milk  '*  alive  from  the  cow,"  not  dead  milk.  By 
the  suckling  system  he  ensures  that,  and  through  the  most 
natural  process ;  and  as  his  first  object  is  wealth  of  beef,  and 
the  dairy  only  secondary,  he  adopts  the  practice  here  described. 
He  has  also  strong  views  upon  the  economy  of  feeding  generally, 
maintaining — no  doubt  correctly — the  great  importance  of  care 
in  letting  the  animals  have  hay  fresh  from  the  stack,  with  all 
its  tempting  aroma.  Winded  or  stale  hay  has  lost  part  of  its 
virtue  and  much  of  the  tastiness  which  induces  the  animal  to 
eat  it  heartily  with  relish.  He  does  not  care  for  pulping  and 
chaff,  but  with  the  cake  and  com  given  to  his  young  stock  uses 
roots  passed  through  the  cutter.  The  weaned  calves  from  the 
turning  out  in  May  have  their  summer's  run  upon  grass.  For 
the  first  winter  the  year's  produce  is  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(1)  calves  born  between  Michaelmas  of  the  previous  year  and 
Lady-day ;  and  (2)  calves  bom  between  Lady-day  and  Michael- 
mas of  the  same  year.  Those  in  the  first  class,  steers  and 
heifers  alike,  have  hay,  cut  roots  (if  plentiful)  and  a  little  cake  ; 
in  the  second  class  the  same,  but  with  special  care,  and  '*  pre- 
ference shares"  in  the  roots,  which,  if  scarce,  are  sometim^  all 
apportioned  among  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  Class  L  Their 
supply  of  cake  is  also  on  a  rather  more  liberal  scale  in  proportion 
to  size.  Second  winter:  all,  hay  once  a  day  (this,  when  well 
got,  is  of  good  quality  at  Hornshay) ;  barley  straw  ad  Viitum 
(of  poor  quality,  low  feeding  value,  in  the  district),  and  roots  ; 
or^  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  roots,  a  little  cake 
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or  meal.  The  older  steers  are  rather  better  kept  than  the 
heifers. 

When  the  steers  are  to  be  fed  off  they  are  taken  in  and 
stall-fed  upon  hay,  cake  and  com,  foreign  barley,  maize  and  oat 
meal,  if  cheap  enough ;  in  short,  anything  that  is  cheapest  and 
good  enough.  In  this  district  the  steers  are  grown  usually  up 
to  about  forty  score  (100  st.  of  8  lb.)  when  fat,  under  three 
years  of  age. 

Messrs.  G.  D.  and  H.  0.  Hancock,  of  Halse,  near  Bishop's 
Lydeard,  Somerset,  the  third  generation  of  a  family  of  Devon 
breeders  upon  the  same  ground,  farm  nearly  500  acres  upon  the 
four-course  system.  Besides  the  ordinary  crops  they  grow  flax ; 
and  this  was  the  only  place  where  the  writer,  in  the  course 
of  an  extensive  recent  tour  of  the  principal  Devon-breeding 
counties,  saw  the  olden-time  ox-team.  The  rain&ll  here  is 
about  thirty  inches.  In  the  seven  years  ending  with  1890  the 
average  was  29*46,  the  highest  record  being  36*94  in  1886, 
and  the  lowest  23*41  in  1887. 

Tha  principal  calving-time  is  from  about  the  middle  of  October 
until  April  l,the  height  of  the  season  and  thickest  crowding-in 
of  births  being  in  the  months  of  November  and  December.  The 
earlier  calves  are  usually  hand-reared,  the  later  suckled  by 
**  stale  "  cows  :  kept  on  the  cows  about  four  months  and  weaned 
in  the  spring,  then  kept  upon  cut  trifolium  and  mangel  until 
haytime  is  over,  when  they  are  turned  into  the  aftermath,  to 
grow  out  until  November.  In  that  month  taken  in,  the  largest 
have,  in  open  courts,  the  roughest  of  the  hay,  with  mangel ;  a 
few  of  the  youngest,  better  hay  and  a  little  com.  The  after- 
treatment  is,  grass  in  the  season ;  in  winter  straw  and  rough  hay, 
mangel  if  plentiful,  sometimes  turnips.  The  cows  in  milk  are  out 
day  and  night  from  spring  until  the  end  of  November.  When 
seen  in  that  month,  still  lying  out,  they  were  getting  cabbage  in 
addition  to  the  grass  they  continued  to  find  in  the  fields.  In  dry 
and  fine  winter  weather  they  are  turned  out  in  the  morning  imtil 
midday,  on  rough  days  kept  in.  Their  morning  and  evening 
meal  is  chaff  and  pulped  roots,  with  3  lb.  of  decorticated 
cotton-cake,  and  in  the  evening  hay  is  added.  The  steers  are 
fed  off  when  rising  three  years  old,  the  ploughing  oxen  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  Husk  is  the  only  considerable  annoyance  as 
regards  health,  and  that  is  mostly  upon  land  where  calves  affected 
with  it  have  been  before ;  quarter-evil  has  been  known,  but  is 
not  common  at  Halse.  Abortion,  which  seldom  occurs,  has  been 
confined  to  heifers. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Skinner's  herd  at  Pound,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  promi- 
nently represents  the  exhibition  and  bull-breeding  departments 
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of  Devon  herd-management  and  has  produced  many  excellent 
dairy  Devons.  The  calves  are  not  so  much  timed  for  birth 
in  CHT  about  January  as  those  of  many  other  show  herds,  yet 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  fall  within  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  The  early  calves  go  out  to  grass  in  May,  weaned  at  three 
months  old.  Bull  calves,  kept  in,  have  six  months'  suckling, 
and  as  soon  as  they  can  take  the  whole  of  the  cow's  milk  they 
may.  Calves  for  show  have,  the  customary  good  living  of  their 
class.  Stock  heifers,  first  winter,  have  hay  at  night,  grass  by  day, 
a  few  roots  when  grass  is  scanty,  or  sometimes  cake  instead ; 
second  winter,  a  run  on  grass,  some  barley  straw,  and  a  little 
hay.  Steers  are  '•  kept  going,"  which  means  liberally  treated  j to 
two  or  two  and  a  half  years  old,  excepting  two  or  three  months  in 
the  second  summer,  when  they  have  grass  only.  They  are  then 
Bold  as  they  are  *'  finished."  A  daily  run  on  grass  is  the  rule  of 
the  herd  for  all  but  bulls,  cows  **  dry  "  for  calving,  and  young 
calves. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Eisdon,  whose  herd  at  Washford,  kept  for  profit  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Somersetshire  beef-making,  has  turned  out 
many  noted  Smithfield  Club  winners,  allows  his  calves,  according 
to  his  object,  and  their  ages  and  destinations,  from  four  to  nine 
months'  suckling,  weans  them  from  the  cows  on  grass  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  gives  hay  and  roots,  with  about  two  quarts  of 
com  each  towards  spring.  For  a  special  reason  all  com  is  given 
whole  (even  the  pigs  being  fed  on  whole  Indian  com),  the  straw 
given  uncut  and  roots  whole.  The  reason  is  this  :  he  believes 
that  the  free  fiow  of  saliva  and  its  mixing  with  the  food  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  perfect  health  and  thriving ;  that  mastication 
induces  it ;  and  that  to  lessen  the  labour  of  mastication  is  there- 
fore to  lessen  the  quantity  of  saliva,  and  proportionately  to  lessen 
the  thriving  of  the  animal.  The  leavings  of  the  uncut  straw 
served  out  as  food  are  taken  to  the  heap,  and  subsequently 
delivered  as  bedding  in  the  straw-yards.  He  farms  280  acres, 
about  one-half  under  the  plough,  and  breeds  some  five-and-twenty 
calves  each  year. 

Mr.  George  Bisdon,  at  Dunster,  West  Somerset,  upon  a 
well-sheltered  grazing  farm,  has,  besides  his  bought-in  steers, 
a  small  steer-breeding  herd.  His  general  system  of  rearing 
calves,  bom  mostly  in  April  and  May,  does  not  dijffer  much  from 
what  we  have  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  calves,  both  heifers 
and  steers,  grow  up,  the  yearlings  run  out  all  day  in  winter, 
and  have  only  hay  under  cover  at  night,  whilst  the  two-year-old 
heifers  lie  out  of  doors  in  winter,  night  and  day.  The  two-year- 
old  steers  in  winter  lie  in  night  and  day,  and  are  fed  off,  from 
two  to  three  years  old,  on  hay  and  roots,  and  out  at  grass  about 
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May  1,  or  in  April  in  a  forv^ard  spring.  The  worst  are  sold 
off  daring  summer,  the  better  remaining  at  grass  until  October, 
when  they  are  taken  in  and  fed  for  Christmas.  The  best  then 
go  to  Dunster  Show,  where  Mr.  Bisdon  has  exhibited  very  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  Breed  Cup  and  other  prizes  have  been  won  at 
Islington  by  animals  purchased  from  him,  notably  one  or  two 
of  the  Devon  steers  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Mrs.  Merson,  of  Bickham,  Dunster,  having  a  rather  more 
exposed  situation,  cannot  keep  the  young  animals  out  quite  as 
Mr.  George  Bisdon,  her  neighbour,  does,  but  they  have  open 
yards  under  sheds,  and  are  very  hardily  reared.  The  steers, 
grazed  off  at  three  years  old,  average  fully  44  and  sometimes  up 
to  45  score. 

Mr.  Bobert  Case,  of  Withycombe,  West  Somerset,  followed 
his  father,  who  took  the  farm  more  than  sixty-five  years  ago. 
He  remembers  when  the  hand-rearing  of  calves  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  district,  '*  but  now  that  people  have  grown  so 
lazy,"  he  says,  *'  they  suckle  them."  His  cows,  however,  gener- 
ally excepting  heifers,  have  about  half  the  milk  taken  from  them 
before  the  calves  are  let  out  to  suck.  When  the  calves  take  to 
com  (bruised  oats),  barley  meal,  Ac.,  they  are  weaned.  After 
the  first  summer's  grass,  when  taken  in  at  nights,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  go  out  on  frosty  mornings,  but  have  hay  under  cover, 
going  out  later  in  the  day  if  the  weather  be  fine.  Later,  they 
stay  in  all  day,  living  on  hay  alone  until  that  becomes  scarce, 
then  on  pulped  mangel  and  straw  chaff.  But  Mr.  Case  does 
not  like  chaff  for  young  stock  unless  it  be  sweetened  with  barley 
meal  or  an  equivalent.  His  grass-fed  steers,  finbhed  without 
extra  food,  and  sold  off  to  the  butcher  when  under  three  years 
old,  make  a  money  average  of  about  261. 

On  the  Brendon  Hills,  Somersetshire,  at  the  height  of  700 
to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Mr.  William  Oatway,  of  Leigh 
Barton,  rears  annually  more  than  twenty  pure  Devons  of  the 
hardy,  robust,  active  sort,  yet  good  substantial  animals.  After 
they  are  taken  under  cover  at  nights,  in  November,  they  con- 
tinue to  go  out  by  day.  The  management  is  the  same  as  on 
some  of  tibe  low-lying  farms  in  the  district  between  the  Brendon 
Hills  and  the  coast,  plus  the  special  care  needed  on  so  bleak  a 
height,  with  liability  to  sudden  storms  from  the  sea. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Brendon  range  is  Stamborough,  the 
farm  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Howse,  a  successful  exhibitor,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  his  prize-winners  do  not  get  their  comely 
looks  by  lying  out  upon  the  heights.  After  the  show  season,  how- 
ever, they  are  all  turned  out  to  grass,  excepting  occasionally  one 
kept  in  to  go  on  with  the  training  for  show.    The  yearly  yield 
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of  calres  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  some  of  which  are  suckled, 
some  hand-reared.  The  ordinary  breeding  females  are  out  by 
day^  in  by  night,  during  winter,  and  at  night  have  hay  and 
roots ;  no  cake  or  com  is  given  but  to  the  show  animals.  The 
heifers  calve  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

At  least  two  widely  different  systems  are  found  in  Cornwall. 
There  is,  for  example,  that  adopted  in  the  large  and  exceedingly 
choice  bull-breeding  herd  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  M.P.,  at 
Caerhays  Castle,  St.  Austell,  where  the  heifer  calves  are  suckled 
for  five  or  six  months,  the  bulls  longer,  and  all  that  is  required 
of  the  cows  as  milkers  is  that  they  e^ould  rear  their  own  calves ; 
and  there  is  that  of  the  Callington  district,  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Dingle's  herd  at  Darley.  There  the  first  necessity  is  to 
have  stock  either  acclimatised  by  blood  and  birth,  or  by  their 
antecedents  so  suited  to  the  place  that  they  are  virtually  the 
same  as  native  cattle.  Once  established  on  the  soil,  the  Devon 
does  well  there. 

The  Dorsetshire  system  is  scarcely  so  much  a  system  of 
managing  Devons  as  of  managing  dairy  cattle.  The  Devon  has 
been  found  most  profitable  as  a  dairy  breed,  and  thoroughly 
suited  to  that  county,  and  there  it  is,  occupying  the  place  of 
various  breeds  and  crosses  which  have  been  tried.  There  are, 
indeed,  in  Dorsetshire,  some  herds  of  registered  breeding,  such 
as  Lord  Portman's  at  Bryanston,  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Portman's  at 
Childe  Okeford,  Lord  Alington's  at  Crichel,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Chick's  at  Stratton.  These  herds  ensure  a  supply  of  good  sires  for 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Dorset ;  but  the  great  dairy  herds  of  the 
county  are  mostly  either  unregistered  or  but  partly  registered, 
and  the  system  of  management  has  been  already  indicated. 
Many  of  those  herds  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Brid^ 
jiort,  Dorchester  and  Ceme  Abbas. 

Summary. 

If  we  take  the  whole  range  of  these  representative  herds — 
and  many  more  which  might  be  added  would  only  confirm,  not 
alter,  the  evidence  they  afford — we  can  scarcely  fail  to  allow  that 
in  the  Devon  breed  are  very  extensive  possibilities  of  adaptation, 
and  that  those  possibilities  depend  upon  intelligence  and  skill 
in  the  art  of  management. 

We  have  seen  the  Devon  in  its  most  ancient  character  as  a 
breed  for  beef;  we  have  seen  its  capabilities  in  that  direction 
evolved  and  improved  by  the  manager's  skill.  In  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  it  is  found  to  yield,  under  suitable  management, 
00  mach  vidue  for  food  consumed  ^  to  |iave  won  ftnd  retained 
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the  exclusive  support  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  important  beef-pro- 
ducing districts ;  and  this  often  after  experimental  competition 
with  larger  breeds.  '*  Whether  they  are  required  to  graze  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton  Dene  and  those  around 
Bridgwater,  or  the  bleak  hills  of  North  Molton,"  a  valued  cor- 
respondent observes,  "  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
varied  conditions  " ;  and  they  do  so,  we  must  here  remember,  in 
subjection  to  the  power  of  control  which  man  as  a  watchful 
manager  possesses. 

We  have  seen  that,  even  in  the  steer-breeding  or  beef- 
producing  herds,  the  dairy  properties  of  the  Devon  are  by  no 
means  lost  while  the  breeder  is  busying  himself  with  the  increase 
of  flesh ;  and  we  have  further  seen  that,  where  the  dairy  is  the 
main  business,  the  Devon,  with  a  little  gentle  persuasion  in  the 
way  of  altered  treatment,  comes  forth  an  ample  milker  and  a 
butter-cow  of  almost  the  first  degree  of  excellence,  yielding 
only  to  a  breed  which  cannot  for  one  moment  compete  with  it 
for  grazing. 

Wm,  Housman, 


ANBURY,   CLUB-ROOT,   OR   FINGER 
AND  TOE. 

This  disease,  caused  by  Plasmodiophora  Brassicce,  Woronin, 
shows  itself  by  the  tops  of  the  attacked  turnips  becoming  yellow 
and  soft,  and  drooping  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  the  bulb 
is  taken  out  of  the  ground  the  rootlets  which  issue  from  it,  and 
through  which  the  plant  obtains  its  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
are  found  to  be  covered  with  irregular  warty  excrescences.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease  the  bulb  itself  becomes  rotten,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  a  most  offensive  putrid  odour  is  given  off. 
.  The  warty  growths  on  the  rootlets  and  the  offensive  odour 
easily  distinguish  this  disease  from  other  injuries  to  the  turnip, 
which  have  been  included  by  some  writers  under  one  or  other 
of  the  popular  names  given  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  disease  by  practical 
agriculturists  and  scientific  investigators.  The  earliest  opinion 
in  regard  to  anbury  was  that  it  was  caused  by  insects.  John 
Curtis^  who  has  laid  the  farmer  under  such  great  obligations  by 
his  investigations  into  the  insects  of  the  farm,  originally  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal,  has  carefully  examined  this  view  in 
Vol.  IV.>  1843,  pages  121-124,   and  concludes  that,  though 
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tlie  diseased  turnips  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  maggotSi 
beetles,  &c.,  these  are  not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  insects 
lie  found  in  the  root  swellings  were  such  as  get  their  living 
from  putrid  substances,  or  carnivorous  beetles  attracted  by  the 
abundant  supply  of  food  which  the  helpless  feeders  on  the  dis- 
eased roots  provide  for  them.  He  consequently  considered  that 
the  insects  were  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  anbury. 
His  theory  of  the  disease  was  that  it  was  due  to  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  soil,  induced  probably  by  the  repetition  of  certain 
crops,  which  caused  the  enlargement  of  the  lateral  roots,  and 
these  becoming  woody  stopped  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  bulb. 
The  turnip,  thus  ceasing  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil,  died 
and  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  became  a  fit  feeding  place  for  a 
variety  of  insects. 

This  theory  was  generally  accepted,  and  the  facts  collected 
by  numerous  agriculturists  seem  to  confirm  it.  The  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  inquiry  in  this  direction  was  instituted  by 
the  late  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  and  published  in  Vol.  XX. 
of  the  Journal  (1859),  pages  101-105.  From  analyses  of  the 
soils  of  a  field  in  which  the  turnips  were  rendered  useless 
from  this  disease  he  discovered  that  there  was  a  very  trifling 
amount  of  lime  present,  while  in  fields  on  the  same  farm  in  which 
the  turnips  were  healthy  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
limestone  gravel.  In  two  spots  in  the  diseased  field  where  he 
found  healtiby  turnips  the  analyses  of  the  soil  showed  the  presence 
of  a  good  deal  of  lime,  the  accidental  introduction  of  which  on 
these  spots  the  farmer  was  able  to  explain.  Dr.  Voelcker  con- 
cluded that  the  cause  of  anbury  is  justly  referred  in  most 
instances  to  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  lime  in  light  sandy 
soils. 

It  has  since  been  observed  that,  in  other  places  where  anbury 
was  prevalent,  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  of  limestone  in  a  field  secured 
a  healthy  crop  in  that  portion.  And,  further,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  chalk,  or  marl  has  prevented  the  reappearance  of 
the  disease  in  fields  where  it  had  previously  been  present. 

It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  the  sulphur  present  in 
manures  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  favours  the  appearance 
of  the  disease. 

The  offer  of  a  reward  by  the  Russian  Government  for  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  anbury  in  cabbages  led  to  the  remark- 
able discoveries  of  Woronin  which  were  published  in  1877. 
The  ravages  of  this  disease  had  caused  great  destruction  to  the 
cabbages  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Russia.  The  work 
of  Woronin  was  so  thorough  and  exhaustive  that  the  intervening 
years  have  not  added  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  disease,  though 
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many  independent  observers  have  confirmed  his  conclusions. 
He  found  that  anbury  was  due  to  an  attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus 
which  lived  within  the  tissues  of  the  roots.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  will  best  be  understood  by  the  reader  if  the  history  of 
the  parasite  is  traced  from  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or  more 
properly  the  spore,  until  the  spores  are  reproduced. 

The  spore  (fig.  1)  ^  is  a  very  minute,  perfectly  round  and  smooth 
ball.  It  is  BO  small  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realise 
its  sizfe.  Some  help  towards  apprehending  its 
minuteness  may  be  obtained  if  we  consider  the 
number  required  to  measure  an  inch,  though 
we  must  use  numbers  that  convey  little  mean- 
ing except  vastness.  Sixteen  thousand  laid 
touching  each  other  in  a  straight  line  would 
xTiooo*  measure  only  an  inch;  it  requires  250  millions 
Fio.  i.-spoRs  of  the  to  cover  a  square  inch,  and  no  less  than  four 
i5Sottmc8.°"^*'^  billions  (4,000,000,000,000)  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  a  cubic  inch.  Singly  they  appear 
colourless,  but  when  aggregated  in  the  cells  of  the  disused 
turnip  where  they  are  produced  they  exhibit  a  yellowish  tint, 
which  in  contrast  with  the  normal  tissues  gives  a  section  of  the 
swollen  part  of  the  root  a  clouded  appearance. 

The  spore  consists  of  a  particle  of  a  somewhat  uniform  jelly- 
like substance  called  protoplasm  enclosed  in  a  delicate  little 
round  bag  or  cell.  This  corresponds  to  the  seed  stage  of  the 
life  of  a  higher  plant,  and,  like  the  seed  of  the  pea  or  the  turnip, 
the  spore  remains  through  the  winter  without  germinating. 
It  passes  this  period  in  the  diseased  turnip  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  if  that  is  destroyed  it  rests  in  the  earth  or  the  dung 
heap,  or  if  the  turnip  be  not  so  far  destroyed  that  it  is  eaten  by 
stock  it  passes  through  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  animal  with- 
out injury. 

The  spore  germinates  in  the  spring.  The  delicate  covering 
bursts,  and  permits  the  passage  out  of  the  jelly-like  protoplasm, 
and  the  round  bag  is  left  empty  (fig.  2).  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
observing  this  operation  under  the  microscope ;  the  spore  being 
placed  in  a  little  water  on  a  piece  of  glass  will,  at  a  snitable 
temperature,  gradually  push  out  the  contents.  The  young  plant, 
if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  at  this  stage  only  a  minute  bit  of  un- 
protected jelly,  resembling  in  its  structure  and  actions  the  very 
simple  animal — familiar  to  the  student  of  the  microscope  in  putrid 
infusions — which  is  named  an  amoeba.     Like  this  animal  it  is 


'  This  and  the  other  illostrations  are  reprodaoed  from  the  text-book 
EUmenU  pf  Agriculture,  by  W,  Frean^,  LL.D.,  4th  edition,  1892,  p.  30^, 
Loadon :  John  Murray, 
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able  to  move  about,  changing  its  shape  and  pushing  ont  from 
the  margin  one  or  more  processes  which  pull  the  mass  after 
them.  A  fine  hair-like  cilinm  also  assists  it  to  move  in  the 
water.  The  spore  from  which  the  speck  of  living  jelly  escaped 
agrees  with  the  spores  of  other  minute  plants,  but  this  active 
stage  of  the  organism  agrees  so  closely  with  the  amceba  that  the 
parasite  and  its  allies  are  considered  to  be  related  to  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  have  been  named  by 
De  Bary,  who  has  investigated  their  struc- 
ture and  history,  Mycetozoa^  that  is,  in  English, 
fungus-animal.  '.^ 

This  minute  moving  speck  of  naked  pro- 
toplasm passes  between  the  particles  of  the 
moist  soil  in  search  of  a  plant  on  which  it  can 
live.     Like  many  other  parasites  it  attacks  only  ^  x;  loo^ 

one  kind  of  plant.  The  fungus  causing  the  fio.  2.-8porc«  tf  the 
potato  disease  lives  only  on  the  potato  and  ind^'o^imabf- 
one  or  two  of  its  allies;  rast,  mildew,  smut,  1?/,^^"^  ^' p'^ 
and  ergot  attack  only  cereals  or  other  grasses. 
So  this  minute  speck  of  living  jelly  passes  by  any  roots  that  it 
may  encounter  in  moving  through  the  soil  until  it  discovers 
those  of  some  cruciferous  plant.  It  attacks  the  turnip,  cabbages 
of  all  kinds,  Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  kohl-rabi, 
swedes,  also  rape,  and  it  has  been  observed  on  some  wild  plants 
of  the  same  family,  such  as  charlock,  wallflower,  candytuft,  &c. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  amoeboid  specks  perish  in  their 
joumeyings  through  the  soil,  but  the  incalculable  myriads  of 
spores  left  by  a  crop  of  diseased  turnips  supply  more  than 
enough,  after  meeting  all  casualties,  to  attack  the  suitable  roots 
within  reach.  And,  lifted  by  the  wind  from  the  surface  of  a 
field,  they  are  carried  in  the  air,  and  spread  the  disease  in  fields 
where  it  was  before  unknown. 

The  passage  of  the  speck  of  protoplasm  into  the  root  of  the 
turnip  or  cabbage  has  not  yet  been  observed,  but  numerous 
experiments  have  shown  that  it  does  get  in,  and  almost  certainly 
the  entrance  is  secured  through  the  root-hairs.  Just  behind 
the  growing  points  of  all  roots  there  are  to  be  found  a  great 
number  of  minute  hairs  whose  function  it  is  to  assist  the  root  in 
drinking  in  the  water  and  the  substances  dissolved  in  it  required 
by  the  plant  for  its  food.  Passing  in  through  one  of  these  hairs, 
and  finding  its  way  into  a  cell  in  the  root,  it  begins  to  live  on 
the  protoplasm  contained  in  the  cell,  and  speedily  increases  in 
size,  pushing  out  the  wall  of  the  cell,  until  it  attains  so  great  a 
dimension  that  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Portions 
of  this  growing  ma^s  of  protoplasi^  pass  into  other  oellSi  and 
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repeat  the  story  of  the  original  speck.  The  root  enlarges  and 
the  characteristic  swellings  are  formed.  The  nourishment  pro- 
duced by  the  plant  for  itself  is  stolen  by  the  parasite,  and  the 
plant  becomes  sickly,  and,  being  unable  to  endure  this  persist- 
ent depletion,  dies.  The  dead  turnip,  soon  putrefying,  becomes 
then  the  delectable  feeding  ground  of  numerous  insects,  mites, 

and  eel  worms-,  and  when  removed 
from  the  ground  it  gives  oflf  a  most 
ofifensive  fetid  odour. 

The  fungus  which  has  caused  the 
injury  dies  with  its  host  plant.  It 
is  a  parasite,  and  can  live  only  on 
a  living  plant.  But  in  the  course 
of  its  life  in  the  turnip  a  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place  in  many  of 
the  large  cells  filled  with  the  slimy 
protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  becomes 
«^~  granular,  each  grain    is    then   sur- 

'''"•  '•»;o'3^"e?an1ut''  ""       roundod  by  a  delicate  cell  waU,  and 

the  whole  mass  of  jelly-like  proto- 
plasm is  converted  into  myriads  of  minute  spores.  The  large 
cell  (fig.  3)  with  its  contained  spores  has  been  happily  compared 
to  a  very  small  bag  filled  with  extremely  small  shot.  In  this 
spore  condition  the  plant  rests,  resisting  the  action  of  rain  and 
frost  till  the  warmth  of  next  spring  starts  it  on  its  search  after 
a  cruciferous  root. 

The  story  of  this  parasitic  fungus  in  some  particulars  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  equally  remarkable  injuries  done  to  man  and 
animals  by  minute  living  creatures  having  some  relation  to  the 
Mycetozoa.  The  treatment  of  cholera,  consumption,  or  splenic 
fever  was  somewhat  in  the  dark  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  those  diseases  were  produced  by  different 
bacteria.  In  the  course  of  medical  practice  some  agents  were 
discovered  to  have  beneficial  effects  on  the  patients  suffering 
from  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  just  as  it  was  found  that 
anbury  could  be  ameliorated,  if  not  cured,  by  the  application  of 
lime.  But  the  efficient  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  when 
developed  has  scarcely  been  improved,  for  it  is  as  difficult  to 
destroy  the  Plasmodiophora  in  the  turnip  without  destroying  the 
turnip  as  it  is  to  destroy  the  bacillus  of  consumption  without 
destroying  the  being  in  which  it  is  living. 

But  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  preventing  disease. 
The  destruction  of  the  bacteria  which  produce  the  disease  is  now 
diligently  attended  to,  and  the  sick-room  is  no  longer  a  centre  for 
the  distribution  of  the  living  bodies  causing  disease.     So  with 
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anbuty.  The  true  cause  of  the  disease  being  known  we  are  in 
a  position  better  to  determine  how  its  spread  can  be  prevented. 
It  is  obvious  first  of  all  that  diseased  turnips  and  cabbages 
should  be  thoroughly  destroyed,  and  the  most  efficient  agent  is 
fire;  or,  put  into  a  heap  and  mixed  with  gas  lime  or  other 
lime,  they  might  be  applied  without  fear  of  injury  to  pasture 
land.  But  this  cannot  reach  the  spores  that  have  fallen  into  the 
grotind  or  been  blown  on  it.  We  must  find  some  cheap  material 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  which  when  added  to  the  soil 
will  kill  the  spores  either  when  they  are  at  rest  or  after  ger- 
mination, when  the  naked  protoplasm  is  pushing  its  way  through 
the  soil  in  search  of  the  roots  of  cruciferous  plants.  Practical 
agriculturists  appear  to  have  found  this  in  lime.  There  is 
abundant  testimony  that  a  judicious  application  of  lime  to  a 
field  where  anbury  has  prevailed  prevents  its  appearance  in  the 
sncceeding  crop.  Carbon  bisulphide  when  applied  to  the  soil 
also  kills  the  spores.  Other  substances  may  be  equally  effica- 
cious, but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  series  of  careful 
experiments.  The  serious  annual  loss  in  the  turnip  crop  would 
justify  considerable  trouble  being  taken  in  this  direction. 

William  Carruthers. 


THE   SPRING   DROUGHT   OF    1893. 

No  two  droughts  are  exactly  alike,  and  yet  when  a  drought 
occurs,  almost  the  first  desire  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  is  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  precedent  for  it,  and  if  so, 
when  a  similar  one  happened,  and  what  were  its  efiects  ?  The 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  this  question  can  be  given  much 
better  by  others^  than  by  myself,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  benefit  or  of  injury. 

Until  quite  recently — ^within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
perhaps — ^no  one  had  ever  defined  what  constituted  a  drought ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  definition,  terribly  loose  statements 
were  made.  Until  the  introduction  of  rain  gauges  (about  1666) 
Ho  quantitative  measurement  of  a  drought  was  possible,  and 
until  about  1887  no  definition  had  been  adopted.     Even  in  the 

[contin'ued  an  p.  349 

'  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  following  papers  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Journal : — "  Some  of  the  Agrionltnral  L^sons  of  1868/'  by  J.  Chalmers 
Morton  (Vol.  Y.,  2nd  series,  1869,  p.  27) ;  and  "  Effects  of  Drought  of  1870  on 
Grope  at  Rothamsted/*  by  J*  B.  Lawes  and  J.  H.  Gilbert  (Vol.  VII.,  2nd  series, 
X871,  p.  91).— Bd. 
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Ths  Spring  Drought  of  1893. 

Droughts  at  Sukburt, 


▲bsolate  DronghU 

Putiel  I>n)nghta 

LasU 

Lastr 

Am- 
ount 

Your 

Began 

Ended 

ed 
Days 

49 

Tear 

Began 

Ended 

ed 

Dv» 

of 
Rain, 
in. 

1800 

June  30 

August  17 

1800 

Jan.  27 

March  9 

43 

35 

— 

— 

II 

June  6 

August  19 

76 

•60 

1801 

April  15 

Mayl 

17 

1801 

Aprils 

May  11 

34 

•80 

1 
1 

II 

June  14 

June  28 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fi 

Aiieiifitl5 

August  29 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1802 

March  3 

March  18 

16 

1802 

March  8 

April  27 

63 

•61 

If 

Sept.  14 

October  4 

21 

— 

•^ 

— 

— 

— 

1898 

Jan.  23 

February  12 

21 

1803 

Jjdy30 

August  29 

31 

•22 

II 

May  5 

May  19 

15 

^_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If 

AngMtll 

AqgiMt29 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ti 

AaqgntSl 

Sept.  15 

ifi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



._- 

— 

1804 

August  19 

Sept.  28 

41 

•38 

1805 

May  19 

June  5 

18 

1805 

May  12 

June  9 

29 

•23 

II 

Nov.  13 

'November  27 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1806 

June  5 

June  20 

16 

1806 

May  14 

June  25 

43 

•87 

If 

Deo.  30 

1807,  Jan.  15 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1807 

April  17 

May  2 

16 

1807 

April  3 

May  2 

30 

•17 

i» 

Jane  14 

July  14 

31 

II 

June  14 

July  28 

46 

•41 

II 

Dec.  9 

December  25 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1808 

Feb.  16 

March  18 

32 

1808 

Feb.  16 

Aprils 

48 

•41 

II 

July  4 

July  23 

20 

II 

June  11 

July  23 

43 

•36 

II 

AuguBt  14 

August  30 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ft 

Dec.  1 

December  30 

20 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1809 

March  3 

March  22 

20 

1809 

Feb.  16 

Maroh23 

36 

•25 

II 

Mays 

May  18 

16 

II 

Sept.  28 

November  3 

37 

•37 

ft 

July  11 

July  25 

15 

II 

Dec.  21 

1810,  Jan.  30 

41 

•37 

11 

Oct.  1 

October  16 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1810 

Jan.  9 

January  30 

22 

1810 

April  11 

May  13 

33 

•19 

II 

March  12 

March  26 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

April  17 

May  2 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

May  21 

June  9 

20 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1811 

March  22 

April  6 

16 

1811 

March  8 

April  11 

35 

•28 

i» 

August  30 

Sept.  20 

22 

M 

August  20 

Sept.  22 

34 

•31 

1812 

April  4 

April  24 

21 



— 

— 

— 

— 

»> 

August  31 

Sept.  16 

17 



— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Dec.  2 

December  16   15  I 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1813 

Feb.  27 

March  20 

22 



— 

— 

— 

— 

•1 

April  6 

April  22 

17 



— 

— 

—    —  ; 

M 

August  6 

August  21 

16 



— 

— 

— 

—  1 

11 

Dec.  18 

1814,  Jan.  3 

17 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1814 

Feb.  15 

March  1 

15 

1814 

Jan.  29 

March  1 

32 

•31 

1815 

August  29 

Sept.  21 

24 

1816 

June  20 

July  18 

29 

•18 

II 

Nov.  16 

December  2 

17 

II 

August  24 

Sept.  23 

31 

•17 

1816 

Feb.  7 

February  26 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

March  18 

April  6 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Nov.  11 

November  25 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1817 

March  9 

March  23 

15 

1817 

March  8 

May  13 

67 

•63 

II 

March  27 

April  29 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i« 

Sept.  28 
Feb.  2 

October  12 

15 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

1818 

February  17 

16 

1818 

May  14 

July  10 

58 

•55 

f» 

May  17 

June  16 

31 

1) 

July  12 

August  10 

30 

•18 

i» 

Dec.  19 

1819,  Jan.  6 

19 

— 

— 

— r 

— 

— 

1819 

AuKustl4    AuRust29 

1«, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^  1 
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1 

AbnlQte  Droaghta 

Partial  Droughts 

1 

Last- 

Last. 

oant 

1 

Year 

Begmn 

BndM 

ed 

Year 

Began 

Snded 

ed 

of 

i 

1 

Days 
15 

i^r. 

"^ 

1820  \  Jan.  3 

January  17 

1820 

Feb.  25 

April  4 

40 

•27 

n 

March2 

March  21 

20  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

August  28 

Sept.  14 

18 ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1821 

Jan.  16 

February  19 

35  1 

1821 

Jan.  16 

March  1 

45 

•21 

1 

fft 

Jane  12 

June  29 

18  , 

— 

___ 





_^ 

1822 

Augusts 

August  23 

21  ! 

1822 

Jan.  2 

February  1 

31 

•29 

' 

>• 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  20 

i«; 

*» 

May  11 

June  9 

80 

•30 

— 

— 

M 

Deo.  6 

1823,  Jan.  14 

40 

•34 

1823 

April  8 

April  22 

15 









t* 

June  10 

June  25 

16 



— 

— 

— 

— 

^     iNov.8 

November  27 

20  , 





— 





1824 

May  26 

June  9 

16 









__ 

i 

1825 

March  14 

AprU  20 

38  1 

1825 

March  4 

April  20 

48 

•40 

' 

- 

July? 

August  1 

26  ' 

»f 

June  5 

August  1 

58 

•49 

1     — 

— 

— 

— 

»• 

Deo.  27 

1826,  Feb.  4 

40 

•31 

jl  1826 

Jan.  5 

January  20 

16 

1826 

AprU  13 
May  31 

May  25 

43 

•38 

l|     »• 

March  24 

Aprils 

16  1 

yi 

July  20 

51 

'48 

1      •» 

June  7 

July  12 

36  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,  1827 

Jan.  24 

February  25 

33  1 

1827 

Jan.  11 

February  25 

46 

•41 

'  1828 

Feb.  26 

March  15 

19 

1828 

Feb.  23 

March  25 

32 

•29 

1.     .. 

October  7 

October  21 

15 

— 



... 

|,  1829 

Feb.  27 

March  17 

19 

1829 

Jan.  5 

February  20 

47 

•40 

1      ** 

Nov.  27 

December  15 

19 

tt 

Feb.  27 

March  27 

29 

•09 

'  1830 

Feb.  28 

March  15 

16 

1830 

Feb.  28 

March  SO 

31 

•17 

t» 

Octobers 

October  25 

23 

n 

Sept.  25 

October  25 

31 

•27 

H 

Dec.  28 

1831,  Jan.  17 

21 

tf 

Dec.  18 

1831,  Jan.  19 

33 

•26 

1831 

April  10 

AprU  25 

16 





1 

>t 

Dec.  21 

1832,  Jan.  8 

19 

— 

— 



— 



1 

1832 

Feb.  12 

February  29 

18 

1832 

Jan.  28 

March  3 

36 

•31 

! 

n 

March  25 

April  10 

17 

— 

— 







1 

*% 

Jnly  15 

July  31 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1833 

Jan.  3 

Januaiy  27 

25 

1833 

Jnly  22 

August  29 

39 

■33 

1 

*i 

March  1 

March  16 

16 

— 

— 

^^ 





1 

>f 

Mays 

May  18 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

n 

Jnly  24 

August  15 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1834 

March  1 

March  26 

26 

1834 

Jan.  29 

March  27 

58 

•55 

1 

»t 

Aprils 

April  26 

24 



— 

.- 

— 



1 

H 

May  19 

June  2 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»• 

August  9 

August  23 

15 



.- 

— 

— 

— 

1835 

April  6 

April  20 

15 

1835 

March  22 

April  20 

80 

•25 

»» 

Jnly  8 

August  18 

42 

>» 

June  27 

August  18 

53 

•23 

t» 

Dea9 

December  81 

23 

f» 

Nov.  80 

1836,  Jan.  9 

41 

•21 

1836 

May  6 

Junel 

27 

1836 

May  6 

June  16 

42 

•37 

t» 

Jnly  29 

August  13 

16 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

18J7 

Feb.  24 

March  11 

16 

1837 

June  14 

July  IS 

30 

•28 

>t 

June  19 

July  4 

16 

M 

Dec.  20 

1838,  Feb.  6 

49 

•26 

It 

October  6 

October  22 

17 

— 

— 





1838 

Jan.  2 

January  16 

15 

1838 

March  6 

Aprils 

32 

•28 

n 

March  17 

April  6 

21 

n 

Dec.  7 

1839,  Jan.  20 

45 

•28 

f» 

Mays 

May  19 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»f 

Sept.  7 
F^24 

Sept.  23 

17 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

1839 

MaiohlS 

18 

— 

—^ 

— 

—     — 

" 

April  19 

May  7 

19 

— 

— 

— 

—     — 
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Droughts  at  the 

Royal  Observatory 

f 

Absolute  Droughts 

1                             Partial  Droughta 

Last- 

t 

Last- 

Am. 

onnt 

Yeiu: 

BegBU 

Ended 

ed 
Dajs 

Year 

Began 

Ended 

ed 

Days 

of 

Bain, 

in. 

1816 

March  21 

April  6 

17 

__ 

__ 

_ 



1817 

March  10 

March  24 

15 

1817 

March  9 

Mays 

61 

•88 

1818 

May  19 

June  13 

26 

1818 

May  10 

June  13 

36 

•28 

n 

July  28 

August  27 

31 

«» 

July  13 

Sept.  4 

54 

•37 

— 

— 

— 

1819 

July  22 

August  80 

40 

■20 

1820 

Jan.  4 

January  19 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ff 

April  16 

May  15 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»i 

August  31 

Sept.  15 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»f 

Dec.  26 

1821,  Jan.  10 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1821 

Feh.  1 

Febniary  20 

20 

1821 

Jan. 17 

March  2 

45 

•40 

ft 

June  14 

July  1 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1822 

Jan.  5 

January  23 

19 

1822 

Dec.  7 

1823.  Jan.  28 

63 

•40 

•» 

Dec.  20 

1823,  Jan.  4 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1823 

Jan.  6 

January  28 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>» 

Aprils 

April  23 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

June  11 

June  25 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If 

July  10 

July  24 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1824 

Jan.  4 

January  22 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1825 

March  14 

April  13 

30 

1826 

March  4 

AprU21 

49 

•37 

If 

June  6 

June  26 

20 

fi 

June  6 

August  4 

60 

•39 

July  10 

August  2 

24 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1826 

Jan.  8 

January  23 

16 

1826 

Jan.  7 

February  13 

38 

•37 

» 

March  26 

April  9 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

It 

June  3 

June  27 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1827 

Feb.  1 

February  27 

27 

1827 

Jan. 12 

February  27 

47 

•37 

M 

July  3 

July  19 

17 

»» 

May  29 

June  27 

30 

•26 

t* 

August  19 

September  9 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1828 

Feb.  2 

February  19 

18 

1828 

Jan. 18 

February  19 

33 

•27 

»( 

March  1 

March  16 

16 

tt 

Feb.  23 

March  25 

32 

•31 

ft 

Oct.  29 

November  14 

17 



— 



ti 

Not.  20 

December  6 

17 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1829 

Jan.  6 

February  3 

29 

1829 

Jan.  5 

February  13 

40 

•39 

f» 

Feb.  28 

March  17 

18 

ft 

Feb.  28 

March  28 

29 

•06 

t> 

Oct.  23 

November  10 

19 

ft 

Oct.  9 

November  10 

33 

•20 

If 

Not.  28 

December  16 

19 

II 

Nov.  14 

1830,  Jan.  14 

62 

•61 

Dec.  18 

1830.  Jan.  2 

16   1    -   1 

— 

— 



— 

1830 

Oct.  4 

October  18 

15 

_ 

.— 







1832 

Feb.  9 

February  23 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»t 

March  25 

April  14 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  28 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1833 

May  3 

May  18 

16 

1833 

May  2 

June  1 

31 

•23 

,j 

July  24 

August  9 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1834 

March  7 

March  21 

15 

1834 

Feb.  26 

March  27 

31 

•28 

If 

May  20 

June  3 

15 

tt 

March  31 

April  29 

30 

•26 

tt 

Sept.  28 

October  13 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1835 

July  14 

August  6 

24 

1835 

Julys 

August  22 

46 

•23 

—  . 

— 

— 

— 

It 

Nov.  30 

1836,  Jan.  1 

33 

•27 

1837 

June  19 

July  4 

16 

1837 

March  14 

April  20 

38 

•33 

1838 

Sept.  30 

October  14 

15 

1838 

March  6 

April  6 

32 

•28 

1840 

Feb.  17 

March  16 

28 

1840 

Feb.  7 

Mays 

92 

•90 

. 

— 

— 

— 

tt 

Nov.  22 

December  29 

38 

•37 



— 





1841 

May  9 

June  21 

44 

•41 

1842 

May  28 

June  13 

17 

1842 

Aprils 

May  2 

80 

•29 

^ 

Oct.  1 

October  18 

18 



— 

— 



— 

1843 

June  15 

July  2 

18  '1 1843 

il 

March  1 

March  31 

31 

•30 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


Ghbbwwich,  from  1815  to  186&, 
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1                      Absolute  Dronghts 

1 

Partial  Drougbta 

Last- 

Last 

Am- 
.  ount 

Tear 

Began 

Ended 

ed 
Days 

Year 
1843 

Began 

Ended 

ed 
DajB 

36 

of 

Rain, 

in. 

1843 

Dec.  10 

December  30 

21 

August  24 

Sept.  28 

•24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Nov.  26 

December  3C 

36 

•29 

1844 

March  23 

April  11 

20 

1844 

March  11 

June  23 

106 

1-04 

>* 

August  16 

Sept.  6 

21 

11 

Nov.  14 

1845,  Jan.  10 

68 

•64 

♦» 

Sept.  20 

October  4 

15 

— 

— 



— 

M 

Nov.  15 

December  14 

30 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1846 

March  24 

April  8 

16 

1846 

March  24 

April  24 

32 

•28 

1          » 

August  20 

Sept.  4 

16 

„ 

Oct.  11 

November  18 

39 

•36 

1 

»1 

Oct.  11 

November  6 

26 

— 

— 

— 

,1846 

May  21 

June  21 

32 

1846 

May  20 

June  21 

33 

•20 

1     „ 

Augufit  21 

Sept.  21 

32 

i» 

August  19 

Sept.  21 

34 

•29 

1847 

Feb.  19 

March  6 

16 

1847 

Feb.  17 

April  10 

54 

•60 

»i 

March  12 

March  27 

16 

II 

June  19 

August  4 

47 

•42 

»» 

July  19 

August  4 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1848 

April  29 

May  20 

22 

1848 

April  29 

June  2 

35 

•29 

1849 

March  10 

March  27 

18 

11819 

May  30 

July  18 

60 

•46 

a 

June  13 

June  29 

17 

II 

Dec.  19 

1860,  Jan,  18 

81 

■31 

|i  :: 

July  1 

July  16 

16 

— 

— 



— 

Dec.  26 

1860,  Jan.  16 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  ^860 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  18 

16 

1850 

Feb.  21 

Aprill 

40 

•37 

'   - 

— 

— 



1851 

Nov.  11 

December  21 

41 

■40 

■  1862 

March  2 

March  29 

28 

1852 

Feb.  1 

April  28 

88 

•87 

1         l» 

Aprill 

April  28 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r      fi 

June  29 

July  16 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I  1864 

March  27 

April  12 

17 

1864 

Feb.  16 

April  21 

66 

•61 

ti 

August  25 

Sept,  11 

18 

II 

August  6 

Sept.  12 

38 

•38 

1866 

April  14 

May  7 

24 

1856 

March  17 

May  8 

63 

•62 

1     " 

June  20 

July  9 

20 

t> 

August  9 

Sept.  12 

36 

•22 

!   .» 

August  26 

Sept.  12 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1866 

Feb.  22 

March  16 

23  li  1856 

Feb.  15 

March  16 

31 

•27 

1857 

Feb.  12 

March  7 

24  1 

1857 

Feb.  1 

March  13 

41 

•35 

t» 

April  24 

May  10 

17  1 

»» 

April  23 

May  21 

29 

•12 

»> 

Nov.  7 

November  22 

16 

19 

Nov.  26 

1858,  Jan.  29 

66 

•64 

1          M 

Dec.  21 

1858,  Jan.  7 

18 

— 

— 



— 

j|  1868 

Jan.  12 

January  29 

18 

1858 

Oct.  20 

November  26 

38 

•33 

>i 

March  13 

March  30 

17 



— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

Nov.  6 

November  26 

20   1    — 



— 



— 

— 

— 

—     1859 

Feb.  11 

March  12 

30 

•28 

!  I860 

July  1 

July  16 

16       ~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

li  1861 

April  7 

April  22 

16  1  1861 

Jan.  2 

February  12 

42 

•40 

''  1863 

June  27 

July  20 

24  1 

1863 

March  16 

May  11 

57 

•46 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Deo.  4 

1864,  Jan.  12 

40 

•33 

1864 

April  17 

Mayl 

16 

1864 

June  24 

August  8 

46 

■43 

1866 

June  4 

June  28 

25  1 

1865 

August  24 

October  8 

46 

•40 

» 

August  29 

Sept.  20 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f> 

Sept.  22 

October  7 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

Dec.  8 

December  25 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1866 

July  7 

July  26 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1867 

Oct.  28 

November  29 

33 

•29 

1868 

June  4 

June  19 

16 

1868 

June  4 

July  10 

37 

•33 

»f 

June  24 

July  10 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

August  28 

Sept.  17 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1869 

June  26 

July  12 

18 

1869 

June  18 

July  27 

40 

•36 

» 

August  17 

September  4 

19 

~ 

~ 

" 

~ 

"" 
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The  Sjning  Drought  of  t893i 


DbOUGHTS  at  THB   BoTAL  HOBTICUfiTUBAt 


Abflolate  Droughts 

Partial  Droughta 

i 

Last^ 

1  Am- 
Lut-'  onnt 

Year 

Began 

Ended 

ed 
Days 

28 

Tear 
1826 

Began 

Bttded 

ed 

Days 

35 

of 

Bain, 

in. 

35 

1 

1826 

JnnelO 

July  7 

Jan.  1 

February  4 

— 



— 

— 

f* 

June  3 

July  19 

47 

•38 

1827 

Jan. 17 

January  31 

15 

1827 

Jan.  11 

February  26 

47 

•27 

*f 

Feb.  2 

February  25 

24 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

*» 

August  22 

September  8 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1828 

October  8 

October  22 

16 

1828 

Feb.  19 

March  19      ,  30 

•26 

tt 

October  28 

November  13 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1829 

January  9 

January  25 

17 

1829 

Jan.  4 

February  19 

47 

•43 

fi 

March  9 

March  27 

19 

1* 

Feb.  27 

March  27 

29 

•08 

ft 

Nov.  30 

December  17 

18 

It 

Nov.  25 

December  31 

27 

•24 

_ 



— 

1830 

Feb.  27 

March  31 

83 

•18 

1832 

March  25 

April  10 

17 

1832 

Jan.  29 

March  3 

35 

•32 

M 

July  16 

July  31 

17 

»f 

March  17 

April  17 

32 

•28 

»» 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  28 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1833 

May  4 

May  18 

15 

1833 

July  24 

August  29 

37 

•15 

,, 

July  24 

August  9 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1834 

May  18 

June  2 

16 

1834 

Feb.  6 

March  27 

60 

•60 

M 

August  9 

August  2,^ 

15 

»» 

Sept.  12 

October  16 

36 

•33 

«t 

Sept.  27 

October  13 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1836 

Jan.  20 

February  10 

22 

1835 

March  18 

April  28 

42 

29 

t» 

July  16 

August  4 

20 

M 

June  27 

September  2    68 

•60 

•» 

August  8 

August  22 

15 

•» 

Nov.  30 

1836,  Jan.  10  42 

•36 

1837 

June  18 

July  13 

26 

1837 

June  15 

July  14 

30 

•22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t* 

Dec.  20 

1838,  Feb.  7 

60 

•47 

1838 

Jan.  4 

January  29 

20 

1838 

March  17 

April  19 

34 

•34 

t* 

May  2 

May  18 

17 

f> 

AprU  24 

May  26 

33 

■32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦» 

Sept.  28 

October  26 

29 

•29 

1840 

Feb.  18 

BiarchlO 

22 

1840 

Feb.  6 

May  7 

93 

•83 

n 

April  10 

May  5 

26 

*t 

Nov.  22 

December  29 

38 

•30 

«i 

Nov.  23 

December  7 

15 

— 







1842 

May  28 

June  17 

21 

1842   March  26 

May  4 

40 

•38 

M 

October  1 

October  17 

17 

—            — 

— 



— 



-^ 

— 

1843    Nov.  26 

December  30 

35 

•36 

1844 

August  20 

September  3 

15 

1844 

March  16 

June  24 

101 

•99 

»» 

Nov.  22 

December  14 

23 

f» 

Nov.  16 

1846,  Jan.  10 

67 

•66 

1846 

Oct.  16 

November  6 

21  - 

1845 

Oct.  12 

November  14 

84 

•34 

1846 

May  21 

June  21 

32  , 

1846 

May  20 

June  21 

33 

•26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If 

Aug.  21 

Sept.  22 

33 

•20 

1847 

March  13 

March  27 

16  ! 

1847 

Feb.  17 

March  27 

89 

•10 

9> 

July  20 

August  3 

15, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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The  Spring  Drought  of  1893. 


845 


Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 

PROM 

1826  TO  ] 

1869. 

1                       Absolute  Drougbfea 

1 

1                           Partial  Droughta 

1 

x«t. 

Last- 

Am- 
ount 

]  Year          Began 

Ended 

ed 

Year 

Began 

Ended 

ed 

of 

'' 

Days 

Days 
33 

Rain 
in. 

:  1848 

April  29 

May  18 

20 

1848 

April  29 

May  31 

•28 

—             — 

— 

— 

1849 

May  29 

July  18 

61 

■46 

1850  1  March  4 

March  22 

19 

1850 

Feb. 16 

April  2 

46 

•42 

'      „       Sept.  2 

Sept.  18 

17 

»> 

August  22 

Sept.  19 

29 

24 

1861  I  Sept.  5 

Sept.  19 

16 

1851 

August  30 

Sept.  29 

31 

•28 

!     —    1         — 

— 

ft 

Nov.  9 

December  20 

42 

•41 

1852 

March  31 

April  16 

17  '  1862 

Feb.  9 

April  27 

79 

•48 

1     " 

June  29 

July  13 

15 

1    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1    

— 





1863 

Nov.  27 

1854,  Jan.  3 

38 

•36 

1854 

Feb.  23 

March  9 

15 

1854 

Feb.  5 

April  26 

81 

•77 

1     >f 

March  27 

AprU  11 

16 

>» 

Dec.  25 

1855,  Feb.  23 

61 

•58 

»» 

August  24 

Sept.  11 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1855 

Feb.  7 

February  23 

17 

1856 

March  29 

Mays 

41 

•3S 

»« 

April  14 

May  6 

23 

„ 

Nov.  9 

December  21 

43 

•38 

— 

— 



1856 

Feb.  13 

March  15 

32 

•28 

1857 

August  16 

August  30 

15 

1857 

Jan.  27 

March  7 

40 

•31 

1     — 

— 

— 

-^ 

J, 

Nov.  25 

1858,  Jan.  29 

66 

•65 

1858 

Feb.  15 

March  2 

16 

1868 

October  20 

December  17 

59 

•52 

1      „ 

Nov.  6 

November  2  4 

19 

— 

— 







1859 

Nov.  7 

November  22 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1'          M 

Dec.  7 

December  22 

16 

— 

— 







1860 

June  30 

July  14 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1861 

Jan.  1 

January  18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1'     .. 

April  4 

April  21 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,  1862 

Feb.  1 

February  16 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1     t» 

Nov.  10 

November  25 

IC 

— 

— 

— 

— 

;  1863 

April  13 

April  27 

15 

1863 

Feb.  1 

March  6 

34 

•84 

i» 

Julys 

July  20 

18 

*» 

March  16 

April  27 

43 

•42 

1864 

April  6 

April  25 

20 

1864 

July  3 

August  8 

87 

•36 

i'    — 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

Dec.  1 

December  30 

30 

-26 

1866;  June  4 

June  27 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1     .,    1  Sept.  22 
,1866,  Julys 

October  6 

15 

'    

— 

— 

— 

— 

July  25 

17 

1    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i;  1867  1  June  16 

June  30 

15 

1867 

Oct.  28 

November  29 

33 

•25 

„    i  Dec.  22 

1868,  Jan.  10 

20 

1    — 

— 

— 

— 

,1  1868  1  May  80 

June  19 

21 

1868 

May  80 

July  10 

42 

•33 

'1    „      August  27 

Sept.  17 
July  11 

22 

1    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  1869  I  June  22 

20 

1869 

June  18 

July  27 

40 

•34 

j      „      July  13 

July  27 

16 

1    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,    .    |Ang.l7 

Sept.  4 

19 

1    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VOL.  IV.  T.  8.— 14 


A  A 
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Droughts  at 

COBHAM 

I 

Absolute  Drooghts 

Partial  DroaghU 

r^ 

Year 

Began 

Ended 

Las- 
ted     Year 
Days 

Began 

Ended 

Las- 
ted 
Days 

SO 

Am- 
ount 

of 
Rain, 

In. 

•29 

1826 

March  25 

Aprils 

15 

1 
1826 

Jan.  6 

February  4 

w 

June? 

June  29 

23 

M 

AprU13 

May  23 

41 

•41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Junes 

July  20 

48 

•45 

1827 

Jan.  27 

February  24 

29 

1827 

Jan.  12 

February  25 

46 

•38 

1828 

October  7 

October  22 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1829 

Feb.  27 

March  27 

29 

•08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Nov.  26 

December  29 

34 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1830 

Feb.  27 

March  31 

33 

•24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»i 

Sept.  25 

October  24 

30 

•26 

1832 

March  25 

April  10 

17 

1832 

Jan.  28 

March  2 

36 

•35 

„ 

July  14 

July  31 

18 

fi 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  29 

29 

•27 

1833 

May  3 

May  17 

15 

1833 

July  23 

August  29 

38 

•30 

II 

July  29 

August  17 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1831 

May  19 

June  2 

15 

;  1834 

Sept.  11 

November  4 

55 

•63 

„ 

August  9 

August  23 

16 

j    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1835 

July  14 

August  6 

24 

1835 

March  24 

April  24 

32 

•32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

June  27 

August  19 

54 

•38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

Nov.  30 

December  31 

32 

•31 

1836 ;  May  7 

May  21 

15 

1886 

1 

May  6 

June  16 

42 

•39 

1837 

June  19 

July  4 

16 

1837 

June  14 

July  13 

30 

•27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»> 

Sept.  13 

October  22 

40 

•39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i   >i 

Dec.  20 

1838,  Feb.  6 

49 

•47 

1840  1  Feb.  22 

March  9 

17   |l840 

Feb.  16 

May  11 

86 

•83 

H 

April  9 

May  6 

27   '   — 

— 

— 

— 

— 



—- 

--I 

— 

|1841 

May  20 

June  18 

30 

•29 

1842 

May  28 

June  17 

21 

1842 

April  1 

May  4 

34 

•33 

II 

October  1 

October  17 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1843 

Nov.  26 

December  30 

36 

32 

1844  '  August  15 

September  4 

21 

,1844 

March  26 

June  16 

83 

■83 

„      Nov.  30 

Dec.  14 

16        „ 

Nov.  16 

1845,  Jan.  10 

67 

•46" 

1845  ^  August  27 

Sept.  12 

17       — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

Oct.  16 

Nov.  6 

21  jl    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  j'  1846 

May  20 

June  21 

33 

•21 

— 

— 

— 

!    " 

August  22 

Sept  21 

31 

•28 

— 

— 

— 

—  '11847 

Feb.  17 

March  27 

39 

•29 

1848 

April  29 

May  17 

19  |l  1848 

April  28 

May  31 

34 

•34 
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SUBBKT,   FBOM   1826  TO   1865. 


847 


1 

Absolute  Droughts 

1 
1 

Partial  Droughts 

.  T«ur 
1849 

Began 

Ended 

Las- 
ted 
Days 

1 
r«ir 

t 

Began 

Ended 

Laa. 

ted 

Days 

30 

Am- 

oont 

of 

in. 

June  30 

July  16 

17 

1849 

March  1 

March  30 

•30 

.    — 

— 

— 

— 

If 

May  29 

July  17 

50 

•47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

Oct.  14 

November  12 

30 

•28 

— 

— 

— 

f» 

Dec.  17 

1850,  Jan.  17 

32 

•31 

1850 

Feb.  21 

March  7 

15 

1850 

Feb.  16 

March  31 

44 

•41 

1    — 

— 

~~ 

»» 

August  22 

Sept  19 

29 

•23 

1851 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  16 

15 

1851 

Feb.  8 

March  9 

30 

•29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

" 

July  26 

August  23 

29 

•28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If 

August  30 

Sept.  30 

32 

•31 

— 

— 

— 

1 

»' 

Nov.  10 

December  20 

41 

•26 

1852 

March  13 

March  28 

16  ' 

1852 

Feb.  10 

May  11 

92 

•92 

1853 

August  i 

August  15 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1854 

March  27 

April  19 

24 

1854 

Feb.  5 

April  26 

81 

•70 

»» 

August  24 

Sept.  11 

19 

>f 

August  16 

Sept.  13 

29 

•24 

1855 

Feb.  9 

February  28 

15 

1855 

March  18 

May  8 

52 

61 

1 
1     '* 

April  14 

May  6 

23 

If 

August  9 

Sept.  11 

34 

•19 

1        »» 

Jane  19 

July  8 

20 

f» 

Nov.  9 

December  22 

44 

•39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1856 

Feb.  15 

March  15 

30 

•14 

1857 

Dec.  22 

1858,  Jan.  6 

16 

1857 

Jan.  25 

March  12 

47 

•44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>f 

April  16 

May  21 

36 

•28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If 

Dec.  4 

1858,  Jan.  29 

57 

•57 

1858 

Feb.  15 

March  2 

16 

1858 

June  6 

July  3 

29 

•19 

"" 

— 

•  — 

— 

»» 

Oct.  29 

November  26 

29 

•29 

1  1859 

Feb.  20 

March  6 

15 

— 

— 

— 





1  1861 

Jan.  2 

January  18 

17 

1861 

Jan.  1 

February  12 

43 

■43 

»> 

Jan.  20 

February  4 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 



>» 

April  4 

Aprn  22 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

Dec.  16 

December  31 

16 

_. 

— 

— 





1862 

Feb.  1 

February  15 

15 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

1863 

April  12 

April  27 

16 

1863 

Feb.  3 

March  6 

31 

•29 

n 

June  28 

July  20 

23 

ff 

April  11 

May  10 

30 

•29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

Dec.  10 

1864,  Jan.  11 

33 

•25 

1864 

July  25 

August  8 

15 

1864 

July  4 

August  8 

36 

•19 

i    "" 

— 

— 

— 

»» 

Sept.  22 

October  20 

29 

•13 

1865 

June  4 

June  26 

23 

1865 

August  24 

October  7 

45 

■22 

tf 

Dec.  8 

December  27 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A  A  2 
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Droughts  at  Camden  Square,  North  London,  from  1858 
TO  May  22,  1893. 


AlMolnte  Dnmgbts                    1 

Partial  Droagbts 

1 

Last- 

1 

1  Am- 
Last-  oont 

Tetf 

Began 

Ended        | 

1 

ed   ,;  Year 
Days  < 

Began 

Ended 

«1   '«*? 
Days  Bain, 

!   In. 

1868  Feb.  15 

March  3 

17     1868  1  June  6       | 

July  3 

29  !-20 

^^ 

March  10 

March  30 

21         „ 

Oct.  29 

November  26 

29 

•14 

It 

Jane  14 

July  3 

20    '    - 

— 

— 





Nov.  9 

November  24 

16 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1861 

April  4 

AprU22 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1862    Feb.  1        | 

March  4 

32 

•31 

1868   Jane  27     | 

July  20 

24 

1863  1 

Match  16 

April  28 

46 

•43 



— 

— 

1      " 

June  20 

July  20 

31 

31 



— 

— 

"""    '     »• 

Dec.  9 

1864,  Jan.  11 

34 

•33 

1864  1  Sept.  23     | 

October  14 

22 

1864 

July  4 

August  8 

36 

■29 

1 

Oct  27 

November  12 

17 

n 

Sept.  22 

October  20 

29 

•16 

18*65 

Jane  4 

June  28 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1866 

July  9 

July  25 

17  1 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1867 

Jane  16 

Jane  30 

15     1867 

June  13 

July  12 

30 

•28 





»« 

Oct.  30 

November  29 

31 

•18 

1868   Junes       | 

June  19 

15  ;  1868 

June  24 

July  27 

34 

21 

ff 

Jane  24 

July  10 

17  ,     — 

— 

— 



— 

•t 

Aag.  27 

Sept.  16 

21    ,    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1869 

Jane  22 

July  7 

16  :  1869 

June  16 

July  26 

41 

•40 

»• 

Aag  14 

September  4 

22  li    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1870 

AprilU 

April  25 

15      1870 

March  27 

April  25 

30 

•21 

t« 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  29 

16         „ 

May  14 

June  15 

33 

•20 

1872    Aug.  10 

August  24 

15  ,  1871 

Nov.  16 

December  18 

33 

•33 



— 

— 

—  1  1873 

Nov.  27 

December  25 

29 

•21 

1874 

April  18 

May  2 

15  1  1874 

Jan.  25 

February  24 

31 

•31 

— 

— 

— 

—  1      (• 

April  14 

May  21 

38 

•30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

|1875 

March  8 

AprU6 

29 

•26 

1876    May  3 

May  21 

19 

1876 .  June  23 

July  27 

35 

•34 

1        — 

___ 



1879 

Nov.  22 

December  26 

35 

•30 

1880 

March  8 

March  30 

23 

1880 

Jan.  1 

February  4 

35 

•31 

»» 

Aug.  9 

September  5 

28    1     „ 

April  16 

May  30 

45 

•29 

— 

— 

—        ft 

Aug.  8 

Sept.  10 

34  ,  -30 

1881  i  March  25 

April  10 

17  1  1881 

March  24 

April  22 

80 

•28 

1882    Jan.  12 

January  28 

17  1  1882 

Jan.  9 

February  13 

36 

•24 

1883 :  March  81 

AprU17 

18 

1883 

March  20 

April  17 

29 

•21 



— 

— 

— 

1884 

July  28 

August  26 

SO 

-26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i     «» 

Sept.  7 

October  7 

31 

•30 

1886 

Jaly  20 

August  3 

16 

,1885 

July  14 

August  11 

29 

•28 

1886 

Jane  23 

July  8 

16 

1886 

J  une  1 1 

July  10 

80 

•22 

1887 

April  6 

April  20 

15 

1887 

Jan.  20 

March  10 

eo 

•49 

If 

Jane  9 

July  3 

25 

If 

June  4 

July  14 

41 

•29 

•• 

July  80 

August  15 

17 

— 

— 

— 

1  

1888 

Oct.  18 

October  27 

15 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1889 

June  16 

July  7 

22 

— 

— 

— 



1890 

Aug.  28 

Sept.  16' 

20 

1    — 

— 

— 

—     — 

1891 

Feb.  8 

March  6 

27 

1891 .  Jan.  31 

March  6 

35 

•07 

1892 

March  28 

April  11 

15 

— 

— 

— 



M 

Dec.  15 

1893,  Jan.  6 

22 

1    — 

— 

— 





1898 

March  18 

April  16 

29 

|1893 

Feb.  28 

May  16 

78  1  -73 
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present  year  1893  I  have  seen  many  assertions  as  to  absolutely 
rainless  periods  which  are  inaccurate.  Or,  to  go  back  to  Feb- 
ruary 1891,  the  man  without  a  rain  gauge,  and  the  careless 
man  with  one,  would  each  report  "  a  rainless  month,"  while  the 
careful  observer  would  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  just  enouah 
to  give  him  a  measurement  of  *01  inch,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  have  the  remarkable  record.  In  fact,  the  more  careful  the 
observer  the  fewer  the  wonderful  droughts  that  he  will  be  able 
to  report.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  early  records  of 
droughts  must  for  this  reason  be  received  with  caution,  and,  as 
I  have  already  given  a  list  of  them  from  a.d.  298  to  188/  in 
British  Rainfall^  1887, 1  think  that  I  had  better  not  reopen  the 
question,  but  confine  my  attention  to  the  present  century,  and 
to  actual  quantitative  measures  which  are  practically  if  not 
absolutely  accurate. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  no  two  droughts  are  identical,  and 
before  any  useful  comparison  can  be  made,  some  agreement 
must  be  arrived  at  concerning  their  classification.  When 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  1887  I  made  two  proposals  which 
have  never  been  challenged,  and  which  may,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  being  generally  approved  by  British  meteorologists.  The 
following  are  the  definitions : — 

Absolute  Droughts.  Periods  of  more  than  14  consecutive 
days  without  measurable  rain. 

Partial  Droughts.  Periods  of  more  than  28  consecutive 
days,  the  aggregate  rainfall  of  which  does  not  exceed  001  inch 
per  diem. 

Any  accurcUely  Tcept  record  of  rainfall  will  supply  the  data 
for  making  strictly  comparable  lists  of  the  occurrence  of  each 
class  of  droughts.  The  ''  absolute  "  droughts  can  be  taken  out 
very  easily  ;  but  the  extraction  of  "  partial "  droughts  requires 
care,  as  they  can  often  be  shifted  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  by 
taking  in  small  daily  amounts  at  one  end  or  the  other. 

I  have  had  the  droughts  of  each  class  taken  out  for  several 
stations  in  and  near  London  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
present  century,  and  I  have  given  the  values  in  extenso  in  the 
preceding  tables. 

The  position  of  the  several  stations  is  shown  by  the  map  on 
p.  3S0. 

These  tables  supply  a  mass  of  information  which  it  would 
take  months  to  consider  thoroughly.  We  have  recently  passed 
through  a  long,  but  (except  perhaps  locally)  by  no  means  unpre- 
cedented spring  drought.  I  think,  however,  that  before  dealing 
with  the  drought  of  1893  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  those  spring 
droughts  which  most  nearly  resemble  it. 
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I  have  italicised  the  words  spring  droughts  because  I  find 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  effects  of  drought  and  of 
high  temperature.  Droughts  differ  in  their  effects  according 
to  the  weather  which  has  preceded  them,  and  according  to 
the  temperature  during  their  continuance,  and  the  effects,  of 
course,  differ  enormously,  according  to  the  stage  at  which  vegeta- 
tion has  arrived. 

LONDOI^ 


M/US 


For  these  reasons  I  select,  for  special  notice,  only  droughts, 
of  sixty  days  or  upwards,  which  have  begun  in  February  or 
March  and  finished  in  April,  May  or  June.  That  the  spring  is 
the  usual  period  for  such  droughts  is  strikingly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  tiiis  limitation  excludes  only  two  out  of  the  eight  long 
partial  droughts  of  the  present  century. 

1817. 

This  partial  drought  began  early  in  March,  and  lasted  rather 
over  two  months. 

Sunbury, — Partial  drought  lasted  from  March  8  to  May  13, 
or  67  days,  with  a  total  rainfall  of  '63  inch ;  and  it  included 
two  absolute  droughts  (1)  March  9  to  23,  or  15  days,  and  (2) 
March  27  to  April  29,  or  34  days. 

Qreenwich, — Partial  drought  lasted  from  March  9  to  May  8, 
or  61  days,  with  a  total  rainfall  of  0*38  inch,  and  included  an 
absolute  drought  of  15  days  from  March  10  to  March  24. 

1840. 

A  longer  partial  drought  than  that  of  1893,  but  in  other 
respects  much  resembling  it.  I  have  .  details  from  three 
stations : — 

Oreenwi/:Ji, — Partial  drought  from  February  7  to  May  8,  or 
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92  days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  28  days  between 
February  17  and  March  15, 

Ohisivick. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  5  to  May  7,  or  93  days, 
including  two  absolute  droughts  (1)  Feb.  18  to  March  10,  or  21 
days,  and  (2)  April  10  to  May  5,  or  26  days. 

Oobham. — ^Partial  drought  from  Feb.  13  to  May  8,  or  86  days, 
including  two  absolute  droughts  (1)  Feb.  22  to  March  9,  or  16 
days,  and  (2)  April  9  to  May  5,  or  27  days. 

1844. 

The  longest  partial  drought  on  record,  lasting  fifteen  weeks, 
or  more  than  three  months. 

Greenwich. — Partial  drought  from  March  11  to  June  23, 
or  105  days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  20  days  from 
March  23  to  April  11.  [Note. — The  following  autumn  was  very 
dry;  there  was  an  absolute  drought  of  21  days  from  Aug.  16, 
and  another  of  15  days  from  Sept.  20.] 

Chiswick, — Partial  drought  from  March  23  to  June  24,  or 
94  days. 

Cohham. — Partial  drought  from  March  15  to  May  26,  or 
73  days. 

1852. 

A  spring  drought  rather  earlier  than  that  of  1898  and  lasting 
longer. 

Qreenwich. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  1  to  April  28,  or 
88  days,  including  two  partial  droughts  of  28  days^each — ^viz., 
March  2  to  29,  and  April  1  to  28.  [June,  August,  September 
and  November  of  that  year  had  a  rainfall  above  the  average.] 

Chiswick. — Partial  drought  from  February  9  to  April  27,  or 
79  days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  16  days  from  April  1. 

Cohham. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  3  to  April  27,  or  84  days, 
including  an  absolute  drought  of  16  days  from  March  13  to  28. 

1854. 

The  last  spring  preceding  1893  with  a  60  days'  drought. 

Qreenwich. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  16  to  April  21, 
or  65  days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  17  days  from 
March  27  to  April  12.  [There  was  an  absolute  drought  of 
18  days  from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  11  of  that  year.] 

Chiswick. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  5  to  April  26,  or  81 
days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  15  days  from  Feb.  23  to 
March  9. 

Cohham. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  5  to  April  26,  or  81 
days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  24  days  from  March  27 
to  April  19. 
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1893. 

For  comparison,  I  add  the  following : — 

Gh'eenwich. — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  28  to  May  16,  or 
78  days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  30  days  from  Mar.  18 
to  April  15. 

Camden  Squcure, — Partial  drought  from  Feb.  28  to  May  16, 
or  78  days,  including  an  absolute  drought  of  29  days  from 
March  18  to  April  15. 

Hence  we  see  that  of  the  six  instances  of  partial  droughts 
exceeding  60  days  in  spring,  5  cases  occurred  in  the  first  54 
years,  and  only  the  present  one  in  the  last  40  years. 

The  Spring  Drought  of  1893. 

The  rainfall  of  January  1893  was  near  the  average;  that  of 
February  was  in  excess  in  almost  all  parts  of  England,  and  at 
its  close  the  ground  was  wet  generally. 

•  As  regards  the  drought  itself  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
give  the  facts  than  any  general  remarks.  I  have,  therefore, 
selected  24  stations,  of  which  the  equable  distribution  within 
England  and  Wales  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  map  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  and  have  obtained  from  each  observer  the  daily  fall  for 
the  92  consecutive  days  from  March  1  to  May  31,  both  inclusive. 

The  whole  of  these  amounts  are  given  in  the  folding  table 
facing  p.  354,  falls  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  (10  tons  per  acre)  or 
upwards  being  printed  in  heavy  type. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  one  upon  looking  at  the  table 
is  the  frequent  absolute  rainlessness  of  the  whole  country, 
especially  the  thirteen  days  March  18  to  30,  when  there  was 
but  one  shower  of  0-03  inch  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from 
April  3  to  14  (12  days)  with  nothing  but  0*01  inch  at  Walmer, 
and  May  4  to  13  with  only  0*02  inch  at  Strathfield  Turgiss. 

Then  there  is  the  extremely  small  fall  at  all  stations  for  the 
long  period  of  2^  months — 74  days — March  2  to  May  14  in- 
clusive, which  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  Walmer  and 
Brighton^  and  less  than  half  an  inch  at  the  following  stations, 
including  the  two  just  mentioned : — 


Walmer,  Kent  ....  022 

Brighton,  Sussex   .    .    .  0*24 

Stroud,  Gloacester     .     .  0*40 

Langton  Herring,  Dorset  0*42 


inch  inch 


Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk  0'43 
Camden  Square,  London  0*44 
Strathfield  Turgiss, Hants  047 
Hitchin,  Herts  ....    049 


These  amounts  range  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  sixteenth  of 
the  average  fall  for  that  period. 

Another  very  striking  fact  is  the  way  in  which  what  little 
rain  did  occur  fell  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.     If  we  strike  out 
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the  rain  falling  on  the  first  and  sixteenth  of  each  month,  and  on 
one  day  on  each  side  of  those  dates,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
the  rain  is  gone.  This  periodicity,  though  not  so  marked  in  the 
last  fortnight,  seems  worthy  of  farther  study. 

As  regards  absolute  droughts,  the  longest  was  35  days  at 
Langton  Herring,  a  few  miles  W.N.W.  of  Weymouth,  where 
no  rain  fell  from  March  18  to  April  21 ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  14  days'  absolute  drought  from   April   30   to  May  13. 


Perhaps,  however,  the  Brighton  case  was  even  more  striking,  for 
there  a  30  days'  absolute  drought  was  broken  by  only  006  inch, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  another  absolute  drought  of  28 
days,  so  that  we  have  59  days  with  only  one  shower  of  006  inch. 
Even  at  the  very  wet  station  of  Seathwaite,  in  Borrowdale,  at 
the  south  end  of  Derwentwater,  where  the  average  annual  rainfall 
is  about  140  inches,  there  were  four  rainless  periods  of  13, 15,  8, 
and  12  consecutive  days  respectively,  and  there  was  a  period  of 
29  days  with  only  one  day's  rain  (020  inch)  in  the  middle  of  it. 
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The  Sirring  Drought  o/1893. 


The  following  table,  giving  the  totals  in  each  of  the  three 
months  at  each  of  the  twenty-fonr  stations,  except  Preston, 
focuses  the  information  in  the  folding  table,  and  shows  plainly 
the  districts  where  the  deficiency  has  been  greatest : — 

Total  Fall 


March' 

1 

March 

stations 

March 

April 

May 

to 

May 

Stations 

March 

April 

May 

to 
May 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Camden  Square .    . 

•32 

•24 

•79 

1-35 

Chcadle 

•78 

•53 

2^S8 

3-59 

Walmer 

•39 

•03 

1^37 

1-79 

.Coventry    .... 

•41 

•43 

2-04 

2-88 

Brighton    .... 

•34 

•06 

•56 

•96 

Boston 

•34 

•15 

122 

1^71 

Strath.  Turgiafl  .    . 

•37 

•12 

l^OX 

1^50 

Tickhill 

•33 

•30 

192 

2-67 

Hltchln 

•38 

•26 

•93 

156 

Preston 

•80 

•31 

__ 



Bury  St.  Edmuncte . 

•32 

•08 

1-03 

VAZ 

Ripon     

•59 

•61 

S-55 

876 

Langton  Herring    . 

•32 

•15 

1-13 

1-60 

Hull 

•43 

•38 

1-07 

1-88 

Hartlaud  Abbey     . 

•78 

•61 

2-27 

3-56 

Newoastle-on-Tyne 

•59 

^ 

198 

2^98 

Bodmin      .... 

•39 

•28 

1-32 

1-99 

Haltwhistle    .    .    . 

•96 

•78 

262 

4^35 

Wells 

•60 

•13 

116 

1-89 

Borrowdalc     .    .    . 

8-67 

1-59 

5-75 

16-01 

Strond 

•25 

■04 

1-79 

208    1 

Haverfordwest    .    . 

1-24 

•40 

1^23 

2-87 

Churoh  Stretton     . 

•72 

•34 

2-81 

3-87    ' 

Llandudno.    .    .    . 

•77 

•87 

175 

3-39 

We  have  here  evidence  of  two  exceptionally  dry  months, 
followed  in  some  districts  by  a  third  dry  month  (May),  but  in 
the  N.  and  N.W.  of  England  the  deficiency  in  May  has  not 
been  serious. 

The  area  over  which  the  drought  has  been  severe  is  that 
S.E.  of  a  line  joining  Cardiff  to  Hull,  and  it  has  been  worst 
along  the  south  coast  from  Dover  to  Exeter. 

G.  J.  Symons. 

June  \2th, — I  see  it  stated  in  many  publications  that  *'the 
drought  continues."  As  a  broad  generalisation  that  is  cor- 
rect, but  only  as  a  vague  general  statement.  The  fact  is  that 
usually  a  drought  breaks  up  with  a  week  or  a  fortnight  of 
drenching  rain.  There  was  a  complete  break  in  the  drought 
at  nearly  every  station  in  the  days  following  May  15,  and  at 
two  or  three  the  fall  even  on  a  single  day  exceeded  an  inch,  but 
these  rains  did  little  or  nothing  towards  making  up  for  the 
previous  deficiency.  With  the  exception  of  some  thunder- 
storms on  May  29,  another  partial  drought  began  at  many 
stations  on  May  21  and  is  in  progress. 

In  a  country  in  which  no  one  will  listen  to  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  making  arrangements  for  water  conser- 
vancy for  agricultural  purposes  or  for  irrigation,  two  or  three 
dry  months  naturally  cause  trouble.  Now  that  there  is  a  return 
to  the  type  of  weather  which  we  had  early  in  the  century,  some 
persons  may  consider  whether  drain  tiles  are  the  only  things 
required  for  providing  crops  with  the  precise  quantity  of  water 
needed  for  perfect  growth — enough  and  not  too  much. 

G.  J.  S. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL 

fty-fourih  Anniversary  General  Meeting  of  Governors  and 

trs  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 

urgical  Society^  at  20   Hanover  Square,    IK,   on  Monday, 

129,  1893.     ( Adjourned  from  Whit  Monday,  May  22,  1893J 

□Lcil  have  to  report  the  following  changes  in   the  list  of 

I  and  Members  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since 

Anniversary  Meeting  in  May  1892  : — 5  new  Governors 

;  Members  have  joined  the  Society,  8  have  been  reinstated 

ye-Law  12,  and  8  Members  have  qualified  as  Governors  ; 

be  deaths  of  1  Honorary  Member,  3  Annual  Governors,  9  Life- 

Drs,  72  life  Members,  and  123  Annual  Members  have  been 

A  total  of  5  Members  have  been  struck  off  the  books 

5ye-Law  10,  owing  to  absence  of  addresses  ;  122  under  Bye- 

ll,  for  arrears  of  subscriptions  ;  and  248  have  resigned. 

Through  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  Member  of  the 
kil,  the  Society  has  lost  a  munificent  patron.  Since  his  sue- 
I  to  the  title  in  the  year  1891,  the  late  Duke  has  borne  the 
>  of  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Society's  Experimental 
at  Wobum,  inaugurated  by  his  father,  and  he  has  also,  in 
ways,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society's  welfare. 
iGouncil  report  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  present  Duke  of 
ord  has  not  only  joined  the  Society  as  a  Governor  in  succession 
late  brother,  bub  has  also  expressed  his  wish  to  provide  for 
Icarrying  on  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Wobum  as  heretofore. 

3.  Amongst  other  Governors  and  Members  whose  loss  by  death 

\  Society  has  had  to  deplore  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 

,  are  :  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.  (a  subscriber  since  1849),  Lord 

prthboume,  Lord  Petre,  Lord  St.  Oswald,  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Lascelles, 

r  W.  Barttelot,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  de  Hoghton,  Bart.,  Sir  Henry  F. 

Irery,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Gibbons,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Smith,  Bart.,  Sir 

B.  Walker,  Bart.,  Mr,  S.  H.  Ashdown,  of  Wellington,  Salop  (a 
ember  since  1842),  Mr.  George  Botham,  of  Slough  (a  member  since 
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1840),  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Uckfield  (a  member  since  1841), 
Colonel  F.  Fane,  of  Fulbeck  Hall,  Grantham,  Mr.  R.  G.  F.  Howard, 
of  Temple  Bruer,  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Wakefield,  of  Kendal. 

4.  These  and  other  changes  bring  the  total  number  of  Governors 
and  Members  now  on  the  Register  to  11,126,  divided  as  follows  : 

25  Foundation  Life  Governors  (Members  elected  before  tho 
granting  of  the  Charter  on  March  26,  1840)  ; 

74  Governors  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  5/. ; 

82  Life  Governors  ;    , 
7,138  Members  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  H. ; 
3,706  Life  Members  ; 

80  Life  Members  by  Examination  ; 

21  Honorary  Members. 

11,126  Total  number  of  Governors  and  Members  ; 
or  a  net  increase  of  76  Members  during  the  year. 

5.  A  List  of  Governors  and  Members  of  the  Society  on  the 
Register  at  December  31,  1892,  arranged  according  to  the  counties 
in  which  they  reside,  has  recently  been  issued,  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  to  any  member  on  application.  Members  are  particularly 
invited  to  interest  themselves  in  obtaining  new  subscribers  to  the 
Society,  and  in  this  connection  the  new  County  list  will  doubtless 
be  found  of  service. 

6.  The  two  vacancies  upon  the  Council  caused  by  the  deaths  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  of  Mr.  Faunce  De  Laune  have  been  filled 
up  by  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  and  of  Mr. 
F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  M.P.,  of  Linton  Park,  Maidstone. 

7.  The  Council  have  unanimously  elected  the  Hon.  Cecil  T. 
Parker  as  Honorary  Director  of  the  Society''s  Country  Meetings  for 
three  years,  in  succession  to  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  who  has  retired  from 
that  position ;  and  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  under 
Mr.  Parker's  management  the  efficiency  of  the  Society's  Meetings 
will  be  fully  maintained. 

8.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1892  have  been  examined  and 
certified  by  the  Auditors  and  Accountants  of  the  Society,  and  are 
published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal.  The  final  results 
of  the  working  of  the  year  are,  that  after  writing  off  the  customary 
percentages  for  depreciation,  the  Society's  assets  amounted  at 
December  31,  1892,  to  36,858/.  18«.  3rf.,  as  against  34,934/.  11«.  6rf. 
at  the  end  of  1891. 

9.  Three  volumes  of  the  new  scries  of  the  Society's  Journal  have 
now  been  issued,  and  the  Council  have  reason  to  know  that  its  issue 
in  a  quarterly  form  has  been  much  appreciated  by  the  members. 
The  free  receipt  of  the  Journal  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  privileges  which  members  receive  in  return  for 
their  annual  subscriptions,  and  though  the  quarterly  Journal  must 
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necessarily  cost  more  for  editing,  printing,  postage,  <&c.,  than  the 
half-yearly  issue  which  it  has  succeeded,  the  Council  believe  that  the 
advantages  to  the  members  of  receiving  their  Journal  at  fixed  and 
more  frequent  periods  greatly  counterbalance  the  increase  of  expense. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  size  of 
the  annual  volume  now  presented  to  members,  the  cost  per  member 
of  the  annual  production 'of  the  Journal  is  less  than  it  was  five 
years  ago,  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  printing  and  delivery 
arrangements.  Comparing  the  three  years  (1890-92)  with  the  last 
three  years  of  the  old  printing  arrangements  (1885-87),  it  is  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  Journal  per  member  is  now  ia.  9d.,  as  against 
is.  lid*  The  Society  now  prints  and  circulates  12,000  copies  of  a 
volume  of  over  1,050  pages  at  a  nett  cost  of  2,610/.  (or  is.  id.  per 
volume)  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  or  only  400/.  more 
than  for  10,000  copies  of  a  volume  of  less  than  900  pages  under  the 
old  system. 

10.  In  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  No.  12,  Hanover  Square, 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  operations  of  the  Society,  the  House 
Committee  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  making  inquiries 
as  to  more  suitable  premises,  the  necessity  for  which  has  become 
imperative.  The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  have  at  length  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
on  very  favourable  terms  to  the  Society  of  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
adjoining  premises  known  as  Harewood  House,  through  the  generous 
action  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  in 
undertaking  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the  property,  in  order 
to  secure  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society. 

11.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  upon  this  site  a  new  buUding  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  of  such  other 
kindred  agricultural  associations  as  may  wish  to  be  located  therein. 
The  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  site  and 
for  the  erection  thereon  of  the  new  building  is  estimated  at  65,000/. 
After  careful  consideration,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Society's 
legal  advisers,  the  Council  have  resolved  to  invite  subscriptions  for 
stock  to  be  issued  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  65,000/.,  to  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  denominated 
Harewood  House  Debenture  Stock,  and  to  be  secured  upon  the 
portion  of  the  Harewood  House  premises  about  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Society,  but  without  recourse  to  the  Society's  general  funds. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  and  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote  have  kindly  undertaken  to  act  as  Trustees  under  a  Trust 
Deed  which  is  about  to  be  executed  for  the  administration  of  the 
Scheme,  and  the  Council  trust  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  accord  to  it  their  financial  sup- 
port by  taking  up  the  Debenture  Stock.  ^ 

>  A  copy  of  the  Statement  as  to  the  Harewood  House  Debenture  Stock  will 
be  found  on  page  Ixxtx. 
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12.  The  preparations  for  the  Country  Meeting  at  Chester  next 
month  are  well  advanced.  The  total  amount  of  space  allotted  in  the 
Implement  Department  is  13,018  feet  run,  exclusive  of  open  ground 
space,  as  compared  with  12,511  feet  at  Warwick  last  year,  12,473 
feet  at  Doncaster  in  1891,  9,078  feet  at  Plymouth  in  1890,  15,602 
at  Windsor  in  1889,  10,743  feet  at  Nottingham  in  1888,  and 
8,217  feet  at  Newcastle  in  1887.  Three  entries  have  been  received  from 
two  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  for  sheep-shearing  machines, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  two  exhibitions  of  sheep- 
shearing  by  machinery  daily  during  the  Show-week.  Twenty-three 
entries  have  been  made  by  nine  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered 
for  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  and  in  addition  129  entries  of  new 
implements  have  been  made  for  the  Society's  Silver  Medals. 

The  total  entries  of  live  stock  are  2,059,  as  compared  with  1 ,864  at 
Warwick,  2,221  at  Doncaster,  1,764  at  Plymouth,  3,976  at  Windsor, 
1 ,886  at  Nottingham,  and  1,825  at  Newcastle.  There  are  509  entries 
of  horses,  758  of  cattle,  631  of  sheep,  161  of  pigs,  besides  836  of 
poultry,  568  of  cheese,  225  of  butter,  34  of  other  produce,  and  130  of 
hives,  honey,  &c,  A  feature  of  exceptional  interest  at  the  Meeting 
will  be  the  competition  for  the  very  handsome  prizes  amounting  in 
all  to  540Z.,  offered  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee  for  Cheddre 
cheese.  No  less  than  473  entries  have  been  received  for  these  prizes, 
and  the  total  amount  of  Cheshire  cheese  on  exhibition  will  exceed 
35  tons.  The  names  of  the  Judges  in  the  several  departments 
are  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal. 

13.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  three 
of  his  thoroughbred  stallions,  viz.  Bend  Or,  Arklow,  and  Blue 
Green,  to  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Showyard  during  each  day  of  the 
Meeting,  and  the  three  stallions,  Eglamore,  Sam  Kheen,  and  Blue 
Grass,  which  won  the  Queen's  Premiums  this  year  in  District  G,  will 
also  be  on  exhibition  from  the  Monday  to  the  Wednesday, 

14.  Eighty-five  candidates  have  entered  for  the  competitions  of 
Butter-makers  for  the  Society's  Prizes  and  Certificates,  to  take  place 
in  the  Showyard,  from  Tuesday,  the  20th,  to  Friday,  the  23rd  tf une. 
Twenty-seven  shoeing-smiths  practising  in  the  Society's  District  G 
(i,e,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  North  Wales)  will  compete  for  the 
Prizes  offered  for  shoeing  Hunters  and  Agricultural  Horses. 

16.  The  Implement  Yard  and  the  Dairy  will  be  opened  to  Members 
of  the  Society  and  the  public  on  Saturday,  June  17,  when  the 
charge  for  admission  to  non-members  will  be  28,  6d,  The  judging 
will  take  place  in  all  classes  on  Monday,  June  19,  when  the 
charge  for  admission  will  be  5^'.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
the  charge  for  admission  will  be  28.  Qd.  each  day  ;  and  on  the  last 
two  days,  Thursday  and  Friday,  it  will  be  l^.  each  day. 

16.  The  decision  of  the  Railway  Companies  to  discontinue  the 
free  conveyance  of  men  travelling  to  and  from  agricultural  shows 
in  charge  of  live  stock  threatened  to  seriously  prejudice  the  success 
of  agricultural  shows.     The  Council  therefore  organised  a  large  joint 
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deputation  of  the  leading  agricultural  and  breed  societies,  who 
attended  before  the  Railway  Managers  on  May  11,  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter  and  the  restoration  of  the 
arrangement  heretofore  in  force.  The  Council  are  glad  to  announce 
that  Sie  Railway  Managers  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  deputation, 
and  that  therefore  men  bond  fide  in  charge  of  live  stock  (including 
horses)  travelling  to  and  from  agricultural  shows  will  be  conveyed 
free  as  before. 

17.  The  Council  have  already  reported  the  receipt  of  invitations 
from  the  authorities  of  Cambridge  and  St.  Albans  for  the  holding  of 
the  Society's  Country  Meeting  of  1894.  Both  places  sent  influential 
deputations  in  support  of  their  respective  claims  on  February  1,  1893, 
when  the  choice  of  the  place  of  Country  Meeting  for  next  year  came 
up  for  final  decision.  After  duly  considering  the  arguments 
advanced  by  both  deputations  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  appointed  to  examine  the  sites  and  other  accommoda- 
tion offered  by  each  locality,  the  Council  determined  in  favour  of 
Cambridge,  where  the  Country  Meeting  of  1894  will  accordingly  be 
held. 

18.  In  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894,  the 
Council  have  resolved  to  offer  for  competition  prizes  for  explosive 
oil  engines  in  two  classes  as  follows  : — 

First  Second 

Prize  Prize 

Class  1. — Fixed  engines  of  4  to  8  brake  horse-power.    50/.        25/. 
Class  2. — Portable  engines  of  0  to  16  brake  norse- 

power         ...     50/.        25/. 

The  last  date  for  receiving  entries  for  these  prizes  will  be  on 
Saturday,  March  31,  1894,  which  is  also  the  date  for  the  closing  of 
the  ordinary  Implement  entries.  Prizes  of  5/.,  3/.,  and  2/.  will  also 
be  offered  at  this  Meeting,  for  butter  (in  packages  not  less  than 
14  lb.  and  under  40  lb.  in  weight)  to  be  delivered  on  or  before 
February  1,  1894. 

19.  According  to  the  scheme  of  rotation  of  districts  as  revised 
in  1892,  the  Country  Meeting  of  1896  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  held  at  Birmingham.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  the  Meeting  of  1892  was  held  at  Warwick,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  by  the  local  authorities  to  postpone  an 
invitation  to  the  Society  until  a  longer  interval  has  elapsed.  The 
Country  Meeting  of  1895  will  therefore  be  held  at  some  town  in 
the  next  district  in  the  rotation,  viz.  District  B,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  West- 
moreland. 

20.  The  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  Frank  W,  Gamett, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Windermere,  as  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeon  of 
the  Society  for  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  The  Examiners  on 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  of  the  Farm  other  than  the  Horse,  in  the 
examinations  for  the  diploma  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary 
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Surgeons  held  last  year,  have  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen 
attained  the  greatest  distinction  : — 

1.  Mr.  F.  L.  Clukes,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

2.  Mr.  F.  T.  G.  Hobday,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

The  Society's  Silver  Medal  has  therefore  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Clunes,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Hobday. 

21.  The  following  resolution  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  live  stock  has  been  unanimously  passed  by  the  Council 
and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  : — ''That  in  the  interests 
of  the  producers  and  consumers  of  meat  in  the  United  Elingdom,  it 
is  essential,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  con- 
tagious diseases  with  animals,  that  all  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries,  which 
are  not  for  the  time  being  '  prohibited  countries,'  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  debarkation,  except  in  special  cases,  when  they  may 
be  admitted  under  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may 
from  time  to  time  consider  necessary." 

22.  The  Council  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  consideidng 
the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  disease  of  epizootic 
abortion  in  cattle,  which  occasions  every  year  great  losses  amongst 
stock-owners  in  this  country,  and  has  lately  increased  to  a  very  seri- 
ous extent.  They  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  definite 
measures  should  be  taken  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  disease,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  effectual  remedies 
against  it.  They  have  accordingly  brought  this  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  have 
urged  upon  the  (rovemment  the  extreme  importance  of  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease  being  undertaken 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

23.  Two  outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  in  which  thirty 
cattle  were  affected,  have  occurred  in  the  country  this  year.  One 
of  them  was  discovered  on  January  1  in  a  cow-shed  in  North  London. 
The  prompt  slaughter  of  the  nine  cows  in  the  shed  proved  successful 
in  stamping  out  the  disease.  The  other  outbreak  took  place  on 
February  18,  at  Guestling,  near  Hastings,  where  the  conditions  for 
complete  isolation  were  favourable,  and  the  disease  never  spread 
beyond  the  farm  buildings  in  which  it  first  appeared.  With  regard 
to  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  a  number  of  cases  of  sus- 
pected pleuro-pneumonia  were  reported  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  suspected  animals  slaughtered.  In  onlv  one  of  these 
was  the  condition  of  the  lungs  such  as  to  require  the  slaughter  of 
more  than  one  animal.  In  one  case,  however,  the  lung  lesions  were 
of  several  months'  standing,  and  of  such  a  character  that  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  the  cattle  in  contact  were  slaughtered. 
Anthrax  has  very  materially  increased  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  119  outbreaks  having  been  reported  as  compared  with 
65  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Swine  fever  has  also 
increased  lately,  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
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24.  Experimental  inquiries  have  been  carried  on  by  fche  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Pathology  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
during  the  last  six  months,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  acti- 
nomycosis by  iodide  of  potassium,  which  has  proved  remarkably 
successful^  and  on  the  action  of  the  modified  virus  of  glanders 
(Mallein)  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  disease  in  obscure  cases.  The 
alleged  infectivity  of  meadows  in  which  sheep  suffering  from  con- 
tagious foot-rot  had  been  kept  was  tested  by  keeping  lambs  on  a  con- 
taminated pasture  for  several  months,  without  any  ill  effects  resulting. 

25.  During  the  five  months  December  to  April  inclusive,  the 
samples  of  Feeding-stuffs  and  Manures  sent  by  members  for  analysis 
have  somewhat  exceeded  in  number  those  sent  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  The  total  has  been  688.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable  to  issue  in  clearer  terms  the  Guide  furnished  to 
members  as  to  the  purchase  of  Feeding-stuffs  and  Manures,  and  the 
instructions  as  to  the  selecting  and  sending  of  samples  for  analysis. 
Copies  of  such  instructions  may  now  be  obtained  by  Members  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  or  Consulting  Qhemist,* 

26.  As  in  former  years,  the  winter  months  have  been  utilised 
at  the  Wobum  Experimental  Farm  by  the  carrying  out  of  Feeding 
Experiments,  both  on  bullocks  and  on  sheep,  the  reports  of  which 
will  be  duly  published  in  the  Journal.  In  the  bullock-feeding 
experiment  the  question  at  issue  was  the  relative  values  of  hay  and 
of  oat  straw.  The  usual  Field  experiments  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

27.  The  Consulting  Botanist  reports  that  the  quality  of  the  seeds 
supplied  to  members,  so  far  as  submitted  to  him,  continues  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  the  seeds  for  the  most  part  have  been  free  from 
impurities.  The  diseases  affecting  green  crops  have  been  receiving 
special  attention.  During  the  past  year  experiments  were  carried 
on  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Bouillie  Bordelaise  on  the  fungus 
causing  potato  disease,  and  these  are  still  being  prosecuted.  Some 
obscure  diseases  affecting  the  turnip  have  also  been  investigated. 

28.  It  has  been  determined  to  institute  during  the  coming 
season  an  inquiry  (both  from  the  chemical  and  the  botanical  points 
of  view)  into  the  disease  of  finger  and  toe  in  turnips,  and  the  Con- 
sulting Botanist  has  undertaken  to  write  for  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal  a  paper  showing  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  [see  page  334].  Any  Members  of  the  Society  possessing 
practical  information  of  the  disease,  or  who  have  fields  in  which 
it  is  always  prevalent,  are  invited  to  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Secretary. 

29.  The  Department  of  Zoology,  referred  to  in  the  last  half- 
yearly  report,  has  now  been  organised,  and  the  Council  have  appointed 
Mr.  CecU  Warburton,  M.A.,  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  Cam- 

*  The  Gnide  and  Instructions  referred  to  in  paragraph  25  of  the  Report  are 
reproduced  in  extenso  on  pages  Ixxvi.  to  Ixxviii. 
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bridge,  as  the  Society's  Zoologist.  They  have  fixed  the  charge  of 
Is.  for  information  given  to  Members  by  the  Zoologist  respecting 
any  animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  <&c.)  which,  in  any  stage 
of  its  life,  affects  the  farm,  or  rural  economy  generally,  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any 
such  animal  which  may  be  injurious. 

30.  The  Council  note  with  satisfaction  the  increaaing  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  On 
February  1  last  they  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  provision  being 
made  in  all  Universities  for  the  granting  of  a  degree  in  science  for 
students  of  Agriculture.  Cordially  approving  the  scheme  for  a 
course  of  scientific  instruction  in  subjects  bearing  upon  Agriculture, 
which  has  lately  been  organised  at  Cambridge,  the  Council  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, expressing  the  hope  that  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  sanction 
an  examination  in  connection  with  the  course,  and  to  grant  a 
diploma  to  successful  candidates  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  observe  that 
the  Council  of  the  Senate  have  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
special  syndicate  "  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an 
examination  in  agricultural  science  and  to  grant  a  diploma  connected 
therewith  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  Managing  Syndicate, 
and  if  desirable  to  draw  up  regulations  for  the  examination  and  for 
the  constitution  of  the  Syndicate." 

31.  Schemes  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the 
administration  of  the  Hanley  Castle  (Worcestershire)  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Drax  (Yorks,  W.R.)  Schools  Foundations  having 
received  Her  Majesty's  approval,  the  Council  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  each  scheme,  nominated  the  Earl  of  Coventry 
upon  the  Hanley  Castle  Foundation,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth 
upon  the  Drax  Foundation,  as  Governors  representing  the  Society. 

32.  The  unusually  large  number  of  thirty-seven  candidates 
entered,  and  thirty  actually  competed,  in  the  Society's  Senior  Exami- 
nations, held  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  this  month.  Of  these 
tliirty  candidates,  twenty-two  satisBed  the  Examiners,  fourteen 
gaining  first-class  certificates,  and  eight  others  second-class  certifi- 
cates [see  page  367]. 

33.  The  Council  refer  with  sincere  pleasure  to  the  movement 
which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  fitly  commemorating 
the  Jubilee  of  the  world- renowned  Bothamsted  Experiments,  which 
have  been  continuously  carried  on  since  the  year  1843  by  Sir  John 
Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  with  such  vast  benefits  to  British  and  foreign 
agriculture. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

ERNEST  CLARKE. 

Secretary^ 
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QUARTERLY   REPORT   OF  THE   CHEMICAL 
COMMITTEE. 

June,  1893. 

1.  Refemng  to  a  case  of  linseed  cake  sold  to  Mr.  C.  Lethbridge, 
of  Sheffield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  and  reported  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Society's  Journal  (Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  page  145),  the  Com- 
mittee, on  further  inquiry,  regret  that  the  name  of  Messrs.  A. 
Whittet  <fe  Co.  was  introduced  into  the  case,  and,  in  justice  to 
Messrs.  Whittet  <&  Co.,  the  Committee  publish  the  following  letter, 
which  has  been  received  from  them  : — 

(Copy.)  The  Oil  Mill?,  Weybridge  :  May  15,  1893. 

To  the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  Bojal  Agriciiltural  Society. 

GENTLE3CBN, — In  reference  to  the  analgia  of  a  sample  of  cake  sent  up 
by  Mr.  Lethbridge  and  the  report  thereon  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Society, 
which  cake  was  alleged  to  be  of  our  manufacture,  we  must  ask  permission  to 
make  the  following  statement,  proof  of  which  we  have  laid  before  you. 

We  did  not  supply  Mr.  Lethbridge  with  the  cake  in  question  at  the 
price  mentioned  (8/.  IO9.  per  ton),  and,  in  fact,  have  never  done  any  business 
with  him.  If  the  cake  analysed  was  of  our  manufacture,  it  could  not  have 
been  other  than  part  of  a  four-ton  lot  consigned  by  us  (nearly  three  weeks 

Srior  to  the  date  when  Mr.  Lethbridge  was  supplied)  to  a  firm  of  local 
ealers,  and  which  was  ordered  by  them  and  delivered  by  us  to  them  as 
Seconds  Linseed  Cake,  at  the  price  of  11.  12«.  6c?.  per  ton  (uett)  free  on  rail. 
Our  pure  W  cake  has,  we  may  justly  say,  a  high  reputation  in  the 
Southern  counties,  and  it  is  obviously  not  to  our  interests  that  other  cake 
should  be  supplied  in  lieu  thereof.  Moreover,  we  may  add  that  we,  in 
common  with  all  honest  manufacturers,  are  entirely  at  one  with  your  Society 
in  your  endeavour  to  prevent  the  buyer  of  cake  being  misled  or  imposed 
upon,  and  are  desirous  of  taking  all  steps  to  that  end. — We  are.  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servants,  (Signed)  A.  Whittet  &  Co. 

2.  Mr.  Martin  Morrison,  of  Elton  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees,  sent 
on  March  18,  1893,  a  sample  of  manure,  of  which  he  had  ordered 
four  tons  by  way  of  trial. 

The  manure  cost  3^.  10«.  per  ton  delivered,  and  was  obtained 
from  The  North  British  Manure  Co.,  Central  HaD,  Church  Street, 
West  Hartlepool. 

A  circular  giving  the  following  guaranteed  analysis  was  given  to 
Mr.  Morrison  by  the  local  agent  of  the  company  : — 
Guaranteed  Analysis, 

^  Organic  matter 2308 

Moisture  . 15*78 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 490 

Phosphate  of  lime 326 

Sulphate  of  lime 1406 

Caroonate  of  lime 3-90 


10000 


^  Magnesia  and  alkalies 1396 

Silicious  matter 21*06 

*  nitrogen  .         .        ^         .         .         .         .  1*68 

equal  to  ammonia 2  04 

'  magnesia 7*22 

alk^ies,  4ca    ,        ,        p        ,        ,         .         ,  6-74 

p  B 
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Dr.  Voelcker's  report  on  the  sample  submitted  to  him  by  Mr. 
Morrison  was  as  follows  : — 

March  29, 1893. 

Moisture 10-73 

^  Organic  matter 11*30 

Phosphate  of  lime 1-30 1- 10000 

Oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.        ,        .        .    26-30 
Insoluble  siliceous  matter 41*19 

*  containing  nitrogen -78 

equal  to  ammonia -94 

An  almost  worthless  material — over  60  per  cent,  of  it  is  water  and 
sand.    In  addition,  its  condition  is  bad. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  manure,  it  was  refused  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  removed  by  the  vendors. 


As  the  use  of  Ba^ic  Slag  as  a  manure  is  now  being  widely  ex- 
tended, it  is  desirable  that  fanners  should  be  careful  as  to  what 
they  purchase  under  that  name.  The  following  is  a  case  in  which  a 
purchaser  bought  a  worthless  article  under  the  name  of  "  Slag." 

3.  Mr.  George  Adams,  Faringdon,  Berks,  sent  on  April  15  a 
sample  of  what  he  had  purchased  as  "  Slag."  The  price,  carriage 
paid,  was  278.  Qd,  per  ton  for  credit,  or  25«.  per  ton  for  cash. 

The  order  was  given  on  April  8  for  about  ^ve  tons.  On  April  10 
Mr.  Adams  received  the  following  letter  : — 

.     April  10,  1893. 

Deab  Sib, — I  have  this  day  sent  you  sixty-four  bags  of  slag  as  promised ; 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  soot,  which  I  trust  you  will  receiye  in  good  condi- 
tion. Soould  you  like  the  look  of  it  you  may  have  another  lot  at  the  same 
price,  if  you  let  me  know  early,  as  the  matter  is  entirely  in  my  hands 
until  the  end  of  this  month.  You  must  also  kindly  oblige  me  with  cheque, 
less  cost  of  carriage,  as  I  think  I  told  you  how  matters  stood,  and  at  the 
price  I  sold  to  you  it  will  not  cover  working  expenses.  I  find  the  rate  is 
7b.  Sd,  per  ton. — Yours  faithfully,  •  •  •  # 

To  G.  Adams,  Esq. :  Prize  Farm,  Faringdon. 

After  analysing  the  sample  forwarded  by  Mr.  Adams,  Dr. 
Voelcker  reported  as  follows  : — 

April  28,  1898. 
Water  and  loss  on  heating       .....      9-10' 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  &c 8*05 

Lime none  -  lOO-OO 

Phosphoric  acid none 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 82*85) 

This  is  not  basic  slag  at  all,  but  an  utterly  worthless  material  as  a 
manure,  containing  no  fertilising  ingredient  whatever. 

On  Mr.  Adams  forwarding  the  letter  of  April  10,  given  above, 
Dr.  Voelcker  reported  further,  on  May  3,  as  follows  : — 

The  statement  that  the  *'  slag "  contains  soot  is  not  correct.  I  have 
made  a  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  sample,  and  find  that  there  is 
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practically  noTie  whatever,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  any  soot 
mixed  with  it  The  exact  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  sample  is  *08  per 
cent. 

Under  threat  of  legal  proceedings  Mr.  Adams  paid  the  bill. 


The  following  case  affords  an  instance  showing  that  even  when 
an  invoice  has  been  given  in  approved  terms  it  is  still  necessary  to 
resort  to  analysis. 

4.  Captain  R.  Boutflour,  of  Wholly  Hill,  Castle  Eden,  co.  Dur- 
ham, sent  on  April  25  a  sample  of  what  had  been  invoiced  to  him 
as  Vitriolated  Bones. 

Two  tons  of  this  had  been  purchased  at  6^.  15^.  per  ton  carriage 
paid,  less  5s,  per  ton  net  cash,  the  vendor  and  manufacturer  being 
Mr.  William  J.  Stephenson,  Pipewellgate  Chemical  Manure  Works, 
Gateshead-upon-Tyne. 

A  circular  sent  by  the  vendor  contained  the  following  guarantee 
of  analysis  :  "  Vitriolated  Bones,  price  7L  5s.  per  ton.  32  to  37  per 
cent,  total  phosphates.  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  soluble  phosphate.  Nitro- 
gen=10  to  12  per  cent,  sulphate  ammonia." 

Dr.  Voelcker  gave  the  following  report : — 

May  3, 1893. 

Moisture 15*84 

^  Organic  matter  and  water  of  comhinatiou        .        .    19*48 1 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime 12*47 1 

equal  to  trihasic  phosphate  of  lime  (hone  phos-  "^a  /i  9.k3\  1 1  (vyoo 
phate)  rendered  soluble  by  acid    .        .       J^         M  -^"^^^ 

Insoluble  phosphates 10*00 1 

Sulphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts,  &c.         .        .        .    37'09| 
Insoluble  siliceous  matter         .        .        .        .        .6*12 

*  containing  nitrogen          .....    1*58 
equal  to  ammonia 1*92 

This  is  not  made,  as  vitriolated  bones  should  be,  of  raio  bone  and  acid 
only.    The  price  is  distinctly  high. 

On. receiving  this  report  Captain  Boutflour  wrote  : — 

Whelly  Hill,  Castle  Kden :  May  8,  1893« 
Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

I)£A.B  Sib, — The  manufacturer  of  the  Vitriolated  Bones  called  upon  me 
on  Saturday  last,  and  in  explanation  said  that  the  4^  per  cent,  soluble 
phorohates  over  minimum  guarantee  would  equal  9  per  cent,  insoluble — 
making  phosphates  15*34  respect! vely^^leaving  the  deficiency  in  ammonia 
the  same,  and  allowing  2  per  cent,  of  total  phosphates,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  deficiencv  in  ammonia  would  leave  it  only  ^  per  cent,  short,  and,  further, 
he  contended  that  the  ammonia  is  solely  from  bones.  Would  you  kindly  say 
what  you  think  the  value  of  this  manure  Ehoidd  be  P — I  am.  Sir,  yours 
respectfully,  Robbbt  Boutfloub. 
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To  this  Dr.  Voelcker  replied  : — 

B.  Boutflour,  Esq.  May  9, 1893. 

Deab  Sik, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  further  letter. 

The  only  point  which  the  manufacturers  appear  to  have  dealt  with  is 
that  of  the  actual  deficiency  as  shown  in  the  figfures  of  analysis. 

Taking  this  point  first,  I  should  by  no  means  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
manufacturers*  method  of  calculating.  The  guarantee  was  for  a  minimum 
of  32  per  cent,  of  total  phosphates,  and  you  haye  only  received  20^ ;  you 
are  therefore  entitled  to  claim  for  the  2^  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  as  well 
as  for  the  deficiency  of  ammonia. 

I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  fix  any  money  values  on  manures,  and  I  cannot 
do  BO  here ;  I  can  only  tell  you  in  the  general  terms  I  have,  that  I  call  the 
manure  a  dear  one. 

But  there  remains  the  important  point,  the  one  which,  as  I  said,  I  am 
principally  concerned  with — viz.  that  the  manure  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be 
called,  '' vitriolated  bones";  and  I  want  to  hear  what  explanation  the 
manufacturers  have  to  give  in  respect  to  this. 

As  you  purchased  the  manure  for  "  vitriolated  bones,"  and  my  report 
tells  you  that  it  is  not  of  this  nature,  I  consider  you  would  be  justified  in 
returning  the  manure  as  not  being  up  to  the  description  given. — ^Yours 
faithfully,  J.  Augfstus  Voelceeb. 

Mr«  Boutflour  wrote  on  May  18  to  say  that  the  further  ex- 
planation given  by  the  manufacturer  was  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  his  employes. 

Ultimately  a  reduction  of  35«.  per  ton  was  made. 


The  two  following  cases  show  the  necessity  of  the  giving  of 
an  invoice,  and  of  having  the  materials  correctly  described  on  the 
invoice  : — 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Trinder,  of  The  Nupend,  near  Malvern,  sent  on 
March  1  a  sample  of  what  he  said  he  had  purchased  as  "  Linseed 
Cake." 

Two  tons  had  been  ordered  from  a  local  agent,  the  price  being 
SI  10s.  per  ton  delivered,  with  no  discount. 

Mr.  Trinder  stated  that  he  had  been  giving  it  to  sheep,  mixed 
with  hay  chaff  and  cut  swedes,  and  that  during  the  time  they  had 
been  feeding  on  it  he  had  lost  several  sheep. 
Dr.  Voelcker's  report  on  the  cake  was  : — 

March  14, 1893. 

Moisture 13-96\ 

Oil 8-33 

^  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        .    24*84 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         •        .        .    37*17 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 7*76 

'  Mineral  matter  (ash) 7-06/ 

'  containing  nitrogen 3*97 

'  including  sand 2*70 

A  very  inferior  and  much  adulterated  cake,  low  in  quality,  with  large 
admixture  of  rape-seed,  cockle-seed,  and  some  mustard,  as  well  as  with 
excessive  sand. 
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In  f  urdier  correspondence  Mr.  Trinder  said  that  the  local  agent, 
from  whom  he  had  ordered  the  cake,  had  sent  the  order  direct  to 
the  crashers. 

When  the  invoice  came  to  the  agent  the  cake  was  simply  de- 
scribed as  "  Oilcake."  The  local  agent  compensated  Mr.  Trinder 
for  the  inferiority  of  the  cake,  though  he  said  the  crushers  refused 
on  their  part  to  allow  him  (the  agent)  anything. 


6.  Mr.  E.  G.  Brown,  of  Good  Mayes  Farm,  Chadwell,  Essex, 
sent  on  March  7  a  sample  of  what  he  had  purchased  as  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Two  and  a  quarter  tons  were  ordered  on  March  4,  at  9^.  5^.  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  vendor  told  him  that  he  had  this  left 
over  from  last  season,  and  showed  him  a  sample,  whereupon  he 
bought  the  above-mentioned  quantity. 

Thinking,  from  the  somewliat  low  price,  that  it  was  possibly  not 
very  good,  Mr.  Brown  submitted  a  sample  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  and 
received  the  following  report  : — 

March  14, 1893. 

Moisture .        .      659 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)   ....  14*46  .  ][qq.()q 

Sulphate  of  soda      .        .     ' 11*20 

Nitrate  of  soda 67*75^ 

A  sample  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  one- quarter  (25  per  cent.)  with 
common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Brown  further  said  that  he  had  not  received  any  invoice, 
but  had  trusted  to  the  vendor's  word  that  the  material  was  genuine, 
and  pure  nitrate  of  soda. 

R.  A.  Warrbn, 

May  31,  1893.  Chairman. 


REPORT   OF  THE   EDUCATION   COMMITTEE 

ON   THE   RESULTS   OF   THE   SENIOR 

EXAMINATION,  1893. 

The  Committee  have  to  report  that  thirty-seven  candidates  entered, 
and  thirty  actually  competed,  at  the  Society's  Senior  Examin- 
ations which  took  place  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  May  last,  and 
that,  of  these  thirty  competitors,  twenty-two  have  satisfied  the 
Examiners. 
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2.  The  following  fourteen  candidates,  placed  in  order  of  merit, 
have  gained  first-class  certificates  with  the  Life  Membership  of  the 
Society,  the  first  four  being  entitled  in  addition  to  the  prizes  stated 
below  : — 

1.  Jambs  Jobn  Forrester,  Royal  Agricultural  (College,  Ciren- 

cester.    First  prize  of  2dL 

2.  John  Smith  Hill,  The  Beeches,  Woodbridge,  Sufiblk. 

Second  prize  of  1 5L 

3.  Herbert  William  Rappety,   The    Agricultural  College, 

Ajspatria.     Third  prize  of  lOl. 

4.  Richard  Stedman  Cunliffe,  Mavisbank,  Banchory,  Kin- 

cardineshire, N.B.     Fourth  prize  of  51. 

5.  Arthur  Hilton  Greaves,    Royal    Agricultural    College, 

Cirencester. 

6.  Cadwaladr    Brtner    Jones,    The    Agricultural    College, 

Aspatria. 

7.  Ernest  Goddard,  Royal  'Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

8.  Robert  Heron  Rastall,  The  Priory,  Grosmont,  R.S.O., 

Yorkshire. 

9.  William  Wilson,  The  Agricultural  College,  Aspatria. 

10.  John  Abbott  Chope,  107,  Ledbury  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

11.  Martin    Hammond     Ward,    The    Agricultural    College, 

Aspatria. 

12.  Septimus  Beven,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

13.  Frank  ViRGOE  Jones,  Bodfeirig  Ty  Croes,  R.S.O.,  Angle- 

sey. 

14.  Edward  Montague  Arnold,  Sunningdale,   Glynde  Road, 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

3.  The  following  candidates,  having  passed  in  Agriculture  and 
in  three  of  the  four  other  compulsory  subjects,  are  entitled  to 
second-class  certificates  :•— 

15.  Grosyenor    Berrt,    Royal    Agricultural    College,   Ciren- 

cester. 

16.  Frederick  Victor  Button,  Royal  College  of  Science,  South 

Kensington. 

17.  Dayid  Lister  Smith,  The  Agricultural  College,  Aspatria. 

18.  Edward  Carroll,  Record  and  Writ  Office,  Dublin. 

19.  William  Edwards,  Tyddyn  Fadog,  Llanfair,  P.G.,  Angle- 

sey. 

20.  Joseph  Terrence  db  La  Mothe,  The  Agricultural  College, 

Aspatria. 

21.  James  Douglas  Dunn,  The  Agricultural  College,  Aspatria. 

22.  Richard  Elwyn  Birch,   Maes  Elwy,  St.   Asaph,  North 

Wales. 
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4.  Of  the  compulsory  subjects,  there  was  one  failure  in  Agri- 
culture, and  there  were  ten  in  Chemistry,  seven  in  Book-keeping, 
twelve  in  Land  Surveying,  and  two  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Of  the  optional  subjects,  Uiere  were  four  failures  in  Botany,  one  in 
Geology,  ten  in  Anatomy,  and  two  in  Agricultural  Entomology. 

6.  The  Examiner  in  Agriculture  (Mr.  George  Street)  reports 
that  "  many  of  the  papers  are  good  and  some  of  them  are  excellent. 
The  chief  fault  is  a  readiness  to  spend  money  too  freely,  without 
making  due  allowance  for  the  cost  of  living,  household  furniture, 
and  other  outgoings.  Instead  of  working  as  easily  as  possible  with  a 
farm,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  future  stud,  herd,  and  flock, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  a  farm  should  be  fully  equipped  like 
some  imaginary  Prize  Fam.'' 

6.  The  Examiner  in  General  Chemistry  (Professor  Liveing, 
F.R.S.)  reports  that  the  candidates  did  fairly  well,  "though  there 
are  a  few  who  know  nothing  of  the  principles."  The  Examiner  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  B.Sc.)  reports 
that  "  the  papers  may,  on  the  whole,  be  described  as  fair.  The 
number  of  really  good  papers  was,  however,  small.  In  only  one 
case  was  any  exceptional  knowledge  shown,  and  only  in  this  one 
instance  was  question  5  (on  the  ferments  of  milk)  adequately 
answered.  Almost  all  the  other  candidates  merely  contented  them- 
selves by  mentioning  the  '  lactic '  and  '  butyric '  ferments,  and  no 
others.  This  question,  the  principal  one  in  the  paper,  was  very  un- 
satisfactorily dealt  with.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in  replying  to 
question  6  (*  From  what  countries  are  bones  mostly  obtained  ? ')  only 
two  out  of  the  thirty  candidates  mentioned  the  home  supply  of  bones, 
while  only  five  named  India  as  a  bone-exporting  country.  The  por- 
tion of  this  question  which  dealt  with  the  difference  of  composition 
of  bones  was  only  in  two  instances  answered  even  fairly.'' 

7.  The  Examiner  in  Book-keeping  (Mr.  C.  Gay  Roberts)  reports 
that  "most  of  the  candidates  did  the  journalising  and  posting 
fairly  ;  but  several  failed  to  bring  the  year's  rent  into  the  account, 
and  others  blundered  over  the  1 2  per  cent,  depreciation  of  imple- 
ments." 

8.  The  Examiner  in  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying  (Mr.  G. 
H.  Leane,  F.S.I.)  reports  that  (1)  the  candidates  have,  as  a  whole, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  of  surveying  and  levelling, 
including  in  some  cases  a  practical  acquaintance  with  land  measur- 
ing, to  enable  them  to  obtain  pass  marks.  (2)  There  are  but  few  of 
them  that  could  be  entrusted  with  an  estate  survey,  or  who  could  be 
relied  upon  for  taking  a  series  of  levels  for  professional  purposes. 
But  in  awarding  the  marks  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Society  to  pass  those  gentlemen  who  may  display 
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a  "  sufficient "  as  distinguished  from  an  "  exhaustive  "  knowledge  of 
these  subjects. 

0.  The  Examiner  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (Dr.  W.  Anderson, 
F.R.S.)  reports  that  "the  paper  work  has  been  above  the  average, 
and  the  oral  work  has  also  been  satisfactory.  There  is  no  improve- 
ment in  drawing  and  sketching,  which  points  to  the  persistent 
neglect  of  these  accomplishments  in  secondary  and  in  higher  schools. 
The  two  questions  involving  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  were  attacked 
by  81  per  cent,  and  94  per  cent,  of  the  students  respectively,  and 
were  well  and  fully  answered,  though  not  quite  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  had  intended.  The  practical  questions,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  indifferently  treated.  I  am  afraid  that  the  teaching  received 
by  the  students  in  practical  engineering  is  but  poor." 

10.  In  the  optional  subjects,  the  Examiner  in  Botany  (Mr.  Wm. 
Carruthers,  F.R.S.)  reports  that  "  the  average  was  higher  than  on 
any  previous  occasion."  The  Examiner  in  Geology  (Professor  Rupert 
Jones,  F.R.S.)  reports  that  "  the  results  are  very  good.  Two  candi- 
dates have  obtained  the  maximum  of  marks,  and  nine  are  within  a 
very  little  of  that  limit — indeed,  three  of  them  are  nearly  equal  to  it. 
Ten  others  have  done  very  well ;  three  others  have  passed  the 
minimum ;  and  only  one  out  of  the  twenty-five  has  failed."  The 
Examiner  in  Anatomy  and  Animal  Physiology  (Professor  J.  B, 
Simonds)  reports  that  "  a  much  larger  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  was  proportionately  increased.  Indeed,  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  contrary  is  the  fact.  This  has  not  arisen  from  the  questions 
being  more  difficult  than  on  former  occasions.  The  first  question, 
for  example  (a  very  simple  one),  was  only  answered  by  eleven  out  of 
the  twenty-three  candidates,  and  three  of  these  failed  to  answer  it 
correctly."  The  Examiner  in  Agricultural  Entomology  (Mr.  Cecil 
Warburton,  M.A.)  reports  that  "the  papers  on  this  subject  are,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  Of  the  twenty-five  candidates,  six  obtained 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks,  while  only  two  failed  to 
obtain  50  per  cent.  The  question  relating  to  the  distinction  between 
the  larvae  of  various  orders,  though  attempted  by  nearly  all  the 
candidates,  was  the  least  successfully  answered.  More  attention 
should  be  directed  to  this  important  part  of  the  subject." 

11.  The  general  results  of  the  examination  are  very  gratifying. 
The  number  of  candidates  is  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
(the  highest  previously  being  24  in  1889)  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
successful  candidates,  viz.  22  out  of  30,  or  73-3  per  cent.,  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

12.  The  following  Table  gives  the  marks  assigned  by  the 
Examiners  to  the-  work  done  by  each  candidate  in  the  several 
subjects  : — 
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28 
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56 
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55 

55 
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22 
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+ 
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20 
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71 

97 

65 
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60 
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27 
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92 
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95 

83 
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21 
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55 
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21 
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75 

94 

89 
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21 
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92 

60 
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27 
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70 
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+ 
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64 

65 

+ 
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•Waiid,M.H.. 

21 

150 
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64 

86 

50 

56 

922 

nth 

•WlL«OX,  WM.. 

•  1 

18 

220 

114 

153 
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197 

+ 

90 

60 

61 

995 

9th 

BjtMAJlKB. 

•  First-claas  certificate  and  life  membership,  i     —  Did  not  attempt. 
t  Seoond-claas  certificate.  +  Failed, 

a  Optional  Bnbjects.  1 


May  29, 1893. 


John  Tremaynb,  Chairman  oftlie  Meeting. 


Adopted  by  the  Council,  May  31,  1893. 


Feversham,  Chairman. 


EXAMINATION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Maximum  NtTHSEB  of  Mabks  fob  this  Subject,  including  the 
VirJt  Vocsj  300.    Pass  Numbeb,  150. 

Tuesday,  May  dthf  from  2  p.m.  till  5  p.m. 
{Viva  vocet  Wednesday  afternoon^  May  10.) 

1.  Assaming  that  you  have  a  capital  of  2,0002.  to  start  with,  and  that  you 
intend  getting  a  living  by  farming,  what  sized  farm  should  you  be  able  to 
manage,  supposing  it  to  be  one-thirid  grass  and  two-thirds  arable,  of  light  or 
mixed  soil,  the  greater  part  being  suitable  for  growing  roots  and  barley,  at  a 
rental  of  about  IZ.  an  acre  7 
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2.  What  would  influence  you  most  in  the  selection  of  such  a  farm  1 

3.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  on  entering  a 
farm  at  Michaelmas,  such  as  valuation  of  articles  of  husbandry,  purchase  of 
implements,  cribs,  troughs,  hurdles,  harness,  &c. 

4.  State  briefly  how  you  would  intend  to  manage  your  farm,  and  give  the 
proposed  course  of  cropping,  whether  on  the  four-course  system,  or,  if  not, 
what  variations  you  would  introduce,  and  the  probable  effect  of  such  varia- 
tions on  the  cost  of  labour. 

6.  How  much  seed  per  acre  is  ordinarily  sown  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peas,  tares,  mangel,  swedes,  kohl  rabi,  and  clover  respectively  ? 

6.  As  the  value  of  hay  depends  to  some  extent  upon  its  aroma,  how  would 
you  make  it  in  fairly  good  weather,  so  as  to  secure  it  in  a  green  state,  and  how 
should  you  act  if  the  weather  were  showery  7 

7.  Should  wheat  be  cut  before  or  after  it  is  quite  ripe  ?  Give  your 
reasons. 

What  is  the  effect  of  cutting  barley  before  it  is  quite  ripe  7  If  you  had 
20  acres  of  wheat  and  10  acres  of  barley  ready  for  carting,  which  should  you 
cart  first  if  the  weather  were  likely  to  be  showery,  and  why  7. 

JAre  Stack. 

8.  State  what  breed  of  horses  you  would  intend  to  keep,  and  give  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  number,  respective  ages,  and  cost  per  head,  and 
whether  you  would  intend  them  for  breeding  as  well  as  for  work.  Give  any 
information  as  to  the  best  way  of  managing  farm  horses,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  mode  of  feeding  them  when  they  come  home  from  work. 

9.  What  kind  of  cattle  would  you  intend  to  keep  7  State  the  number  and 
probable  cost,  and  whether  you  would  buy  in  stores  and  resell  them  when  in 
good  condition,  ready  for  feeding,  or  when  fat  to  the  butcher,  or  whether 
you  would  keep  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  and  sell  milk  or  butter,  and,  if  so,  how 
you  would  propose  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  your  herd. 

10.  As  a  fourth  of  the  arable  land  would  probably  be  in  roots,  what  sheep 
should  you  buy,  and  at  what  do  you  estimate  their  cost  7 

How  would  you  manage  a  breeding  flock  during  and  after  lambing  7 
Would  you  think  it  safe  previous  to  lambing  to  put  ewes  on  swede  tur- 
nips, and,  if  so,  what  means  would  you  take  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
often  results  when  there  is  a  big  crop  of  turnips  ? 


EXAMINATION  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Maximum  Numbkb  of  Marks,  200.    Pass  Number,  100. 

Part  A.  General  Chbmistrt. 

Thursday,  May  llth^from  10  a.m.  till  1  p.m. 

1.  State  the  composition  of  ammonia  by  weight,  and  by  volume.  Given 
some  sulphate  of  ammonia,  describe  how  you  would  proceed  to  prepare  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  from  it. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  properties  of  the  element  carbon,  and  of 
the  peculiarities  of  charcoal.  What  differences  are  observed  in  the  manner  in 
which  charcoal,  ordinary  house  coal,  coke,  and  anthracite,  burn ;  and  to  what 
do  you  attribute  these  differences  ? 

3.  Explain  the  experimental  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  one  gram  of 
magnesia  is  chemically  equivalent  to  two  grams  of  caustic  soda ;  and  that  one 
gram  of  chlorine  and  one  gram  of  iodine  are  together  nearly  equivalent  to 
two  grams  of  bromine.    (CI :  Br :  I :  Na :  Mg  =  35-6 :  80 :  127  :  23  :  24.) 
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4.  Give  an  account  of  the  oxides  of  sulphar,  and  of  those  of  iron ;  their 
composition  and  chief  properties. 

5.  Explain  the  chemistry  of  the  baming  of  lime.  Give  some  account  of 
the  differences  in  chemical  composition,  and  qualities,  of  lime  from  different 
kinds  of  limestone. 

6.  Describe,  and  explain,  the  effects  of  exposure  to  weather  on  zinc,  lead, 
limestone,  iron  pyrites,  copper. 

7.  State  the  composition  of  the  different  phosphates  of  lime.  Calculate 
the  number  of  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  needed  to  convert  one  ton  of  bone 
earth  into  soluble  superphosphate.     (S  :  P  :  Ga»32 :  31 :  40.) 

8.  Explain  the  difference  in  constitution  and  properties  between  paraffin 
oils  and  fat  oils.    What  are  their  actions  with  oxide  of  lead  7 

9.  What  are  the  conditions  required  for  the  fermentation  of  glucose,  and 
what  are  the  chemical  changes  thereby  effected  ?  By  what  different  methods 
may  the  fermentation  be  stopped  ? 

10.  State  the  chemical  elements  of  albumen.  How  could  you  prove  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  in  it  ?  In  what  parts  of  plants  and  animals  is  albumen 
found  ?    How  can  you  distinguish  it  from  gelatine  7 


EXAMINATION  IN  CHBMISTBY. 

Fast  B.  AaRicuLTUBAL  Chemistry. 

Friday,  May  12thtfrom  10  a.m,  till  1  p.m, 

1.  In  what  respects  may  Cliemical  Analysis  fail  to  act  as  an  index  of  the 
actual  fertility  of  a  soil  ? 

2.  Illustrate  the  differences  which  exist  between  soils  of  various  kinds  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  severally  affected  by  drought.  Explain  to  what 
these  differences  may  be  due. 

3.  Explain — from  a  chemical  point  of  view— the  economy  of  feeding 
decorticated  cotton  cake  to  stock  when  out  on  grass. 

4.  Why  is  the  advice  frequently  given  to  farmers  to  purchase  "  Pure  Dis- 
solved Bones  ^  in  preference  to  manures  sold  as  **  Bone  Manures  *'  or  **  Bone 
Compounds  "  ? 

5.  Which  are  the  principal  ferments  that  affect  Milk,  and  how  do  they 
severally  act  ? 

6.  From  what  countries  are  Bones  mostly  obtained  ?  What  differences  of 
composition  may  they  show  according  to  their  origin  7  In  what  sense  may 
Bones  be  called  a  Landlord's  manure,  and  Nitrate  of  soda  not  7 


EXAMINATION  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

liAZIHTTH  NiTMBEB  OF  MABKS,  200.     PASS  NUMBEB,  100. 

Thursday,  May  llth,from  2p,m.  till  5  p.m. 

To  lessen  the  number  of  entries  in  the  ledger,  the  single  heading  "  Live 
Stock  "  may  comprise  all  the  animals  except  horses  ;  single  entries  may  also  he 
vsedfor  "  Rentj  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance,''  for  "  Seeds,  Manures,  and  Foods 
Purchased,'' for  "  Tradesmen's  Bills  and  Petty  Cash^"  and  for  "  Corn,  Hay,  and 
Straw." 

JoumaliBe  the  following  transactions ;  post  them  into  a  ledger ;  make  out 
a  Balance  Sheet  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 
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H.  Jackson  rents  a  farm  at  300Z.  a  year,  and  took  stock  on  Sept.  29, 1891. 
His  assets  were : 

£  f.  d. 

Cash  at  Banker*s 140  0  0 

Petty  Cash 16  10  0 

Debt  due  from  C.  Jones    .        .        .        .        80  0  0 

Horses 185  0  0 

Cattle 450  0  0 

Sheep 530  0  0 

Pigs  and  Poultry 33  0  0 

Com 540  0  0 

Hay .      170  0  0 

Straw 115  0  0 

Growing  Crops  and  Tillages       .        .        .      600  0  0 

Food  purchased 72  0  0 

Seeds  and  Manures 120  0  0 

Implements  (taken  at  cost  price  less  12  per 

cent,  per  annum  for  depreciation)      .      214  0  0 

His  liabilities  were : 

£  f.  d. 

To  Landlord 75  0  0 

„  Manure  Merchant         .        .        .        .        90  0  0 

„  Acceptance  due  Jan.  1,  1892        .        .      100  0  0 

During  the  year  he  draws  cheques  for : 

£  i,  d. 

Horses 35  0  0 

Cattle 140  0  0 

Pigs 19  0  0 

Implements 27  0  0 

Tradesmen's  Bills 34  0  0 

House  Expenses 197  0  0 

Wages 433  10  0 

Food  purchased 95  0  0 

Manures  (including  debt,  90Z.)          .        .      107  0  0 

Seeds          .        .        .        .        .        .        .        24  7  6 

Kent 200  0  0 

Rates  and  Taxes 37  0  0 

Petty  Cash 23  0  0 

He  pays  his  acceptiince  on  Jan.  1,  1892. 

He  buys  130  Sheep  at  27s,  6d.  each,  and  draws  cheque,  in  part  payment  for 
them,  of  951. 

He  sells  80  Sheep  to  his  Landlord  at  33#.  each. 

From  Jones,  who  compounds  with  his  creditors  for  Bs.  in  the  pound,  he 
receives  201,  and  pays  it  into  the  Bank.    He  also  receives  and  pays  in  for : 

£  *.  d. 

Pigs 83  0  0 

Cattle 280  0  0 

Poultry 14  10  0 

Sheep 243  0  0 

Daily  Produce 85  0  0 

Wool 43  0  0 

Wheat 845  7  6 

Straw 43  0  0 

Hay 54  0  0 

Barley       *       .       i       r       ,       .       .     ^73  5  0 
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On  Sept.  29,  his  valuations  are :  £      $  d. 

Horses 204    0  0 

Cattle         , 614    0  0 

Sheep 612  10  0 

Pigs  and  Poultry 49    6  0 

Com 490    0  0 

Hay  and  Straw 230    0  0 

Growing  Crops  and  Tillages      .        .        .      589    0  0 

Seeds  and  Manures 113    0  0 

Food  Purchased         .         .        .        .        .        94    0  0 

Petty  Cash  in  Hand 7    6  0 

He  values  his  Implements  at  cost  price,  less  12  per  cent,  per  annum  for 

depreciation. 

What  percentage,  approximately^  does  H.  Jackson  get  for  the  capital 

invested  in  his  business  ? 


EXAMINATION  IN  MENSURATION  AND  LAND   SUBVBYING. 

Maximum  Numbeb  of  Mabks,  200.    Pass  Number,  100. 

Wednesday y  May  10th,  from  10  a.7ii,  till  I  p.m. 

1.  On  the  plan  given  on  page  4  of  this  paper  *  draw  in  pencil  the  chain  lines 
you  would  run  to  enable  you  to  make  and  plot  a  complete  survey  without  the 
aid  of  angular  instruments. 

2.  Compute  the  areas  of  the  two  inclosures  given  upon  page  2,*  using  the 
ordinary  plotting  scale  for  this  purpose,  and  giving  the  results  in  acres,  roods, 
and  perches. 

3.  From  the  field  notes  given  upon  page  3 » lay  down  the  survey  lines,  and 
plot  the  details  to  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  an  inch. 

Note. — The  C<mdidate  must  not  spend  more  than  forty  minutes  over  this 
qvestio-n. 

4.  Make  up  the  level  book  on  page  2,'  filling  in  the  rises,  falls,  and  reduced 
levels. 

5.  Plot  the  section  in  the  last  question  to  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  an  inch 
horizontal,  and  20  feet  to  an  inch  vertical. 

6.  The  points  A  and  B  are  the  ends  of  a  base  line  measured  upon  the  main- 
land, which  is  84*36  chains  in  length. 

C  is  a  point  upon  an  island. 

The  observed  angle  CAB  is  82°  42',  and  the  observed  angle  CBA  is  72®  30' : 
■required  the  length  of  AC. 

7.  In  a  similar  case  to  the  foregoiner,  where  the  ascertained  distance  from 
A  to  C  was  220  chains,  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  stood  4*32  feet  above  the 
mark  at  A,  having  a  levelled  value  of  17256  feet. 

The  angle  of  elevation  observed  to  point  C  was  2®  16'.  Give  the  reduced 
level  of  point  C  after  making  due  allowance  for  curvature  and  refraction. 

8.  A  field  scaled  from  a  plan  with  a  scale  of  3  chains  to  an  inch  gave  as  a 
result  10  acres,  3  roods,  20  poles  ;  it  was  then  found  that  the  plan  had  been 
plotted  to  a  scale  of  ss^n,  or  25*344  inches  to  a  mile.  What  is  the  correct  area 
of  tbe  field? 


»  Not  b^re  reproduced, 
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EXAMINATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 
Maximum  Numbeb  of  Masks,  200.    Pass  Numbeb,  100. 

Tuesday,  May  9th,  from  10  a.m,  tiU  1  p.m. 
'S.B.—JS^ot  more  than  ha^  the  questions  should  he  attempted. 

1.  A  winch  has  a  rope  barrel  G  inches  in  diameter  and  a  handle  with  a  15- 
inch  length  of  arm.  The  wheel  on  the  rope  barrel  is  four  times  the  diameter 
of  the  pinion  on  the  handle  shaft.  Sketch  the  winch  and  calculate  the  ratio 
between  the  stress  on  the  handle  and  the  consequent  pull  on  the  rope. 

2.  A  cricket  ball  thrown  vertically  into  the  air  is  observed  to  be  1|  seconds 
in  falling  from  itd  highest  position,  (valculate  the  height  to  which  it  was 
thrown. 

3.  A  9"  X  3"  deal  12  feet  long  spans  an  opening  of  11  feet  clear  width.  What 
load,  hung  on  the  centre  of  the  deal,  would  break  it  (a)  if  placed  on  edge  and 
(6)  if  laid  on  its  flat  ?  A  piece  of  the  same  deal,  1  inch  square  and  2  feet  clear 
span,  breaks  under  a  load  of  2  cwt.  hung  on  its  centre. 

4.  Define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "work,"  and  what  are  the  units 
commonly  used  for  measuring  it. 

5.  A  coal  truck  weighing,  when  loaded,  one  ton,  is  hauled  up  an  incline  of 
1  vertical  to  10  horizontal.  Calculate  the  stress  on  the -rope,  and  stat«  what 
will  be  the  work  done  a^ter  the  truck  has  been  dragged  up  the  incline  100 
feet  measured  horizontall}-, 

6.  Describe  the  several  changes  which  take  place  when  1  lb.  of  ice  at 
R2°  F.  is  melted  and  wholly  evaporated  at  standard  atmospheric  pressure. 
How  many  units  of  heat  ai'e  required  to  effect  the  changes  ? 

7.  Explain  the  process  of  combustion,  and  state  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
heat  evolved. 

8.  What  are  the  ordinary  components  of  the  atmosphere,  and  what  bearing 
have  they  on  plant  and  on  animal  life  ? 

9.  Explain  why  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary  suction  pump  may  not  be  placed 
more  than  a  certain  limited  height  above  the  water  it  has  to  suck  up ;  and 
calculate  that  height  on  the  supposition  that  mercury  is  13*6  times  heavier  than 
water. 

10.  Sketch,  to  scale,  the  setting  of  an  ordinary  single-floe  Cornish  boiler  24 
feet  long  by  5'  6"  diameter,  with  a  2'  9"  fine.    Write  in  the  leading  dimensions. 

11.  Explain  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  using  steam  expansively,  and 
show,  by  a  diagram,  what  theoretical  advantage  is  to  be  gained  in  a  single- 
cylinder  engine,  cutting  off  at  J  the  stroke,  as  compared  with  the  same  engine 
taking  steam  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke. 

12.  Describe  the  action  of  the  Otto  gas  engine. 

13.  Sketch  a  field  gate  9  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high,  giving  the  scantlings  of 
the  timber  which  you  wouM  propose  to  use. 

14.  Describe,  in  a  general  way,  the  construction  and  mode  of  operation  of 
a  reaping  machine. 

15.  Desciibe  the  contrivances  used  in  an  ordinary  threshing  machine  for 
cleaning  the  grain  and  for  separating  it  into  qualities. 

16.  Describe  two  or  three  methods  of  cooling  milk  rapidly  for  dairy  purposes. 

17.  Prepare  a  specification  of  a  system  of  subsoil  drains  to  drain  a  tract  of 
ICO  acres  of  land,  having  a  slight  natural  slope  to  a  stream  which  is  available 
to  take  the  drainage  water.    Make  a  sketch  of  your  system. 

18.  Describe  the  process  of  forging  horse-shoes  out  of  eld  worn  shoes. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  BOTANr. 

Maximum  Number  of  Mabks,  100.    Pass  Number,  50. 

Friday  J  May  12t7i,from  2  p.m.  till  ip.m. 

Seven  qxiettiotu  at  leait  mitst  he  answered. 

1.  What  constituents  in  the  air  and  soil  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  plant  ? 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  starch  1  In  what  part  of  the  plant  is  it 
formed  ? 

3.  Explain  the  processes  by  which  the  stored  food  in  a  grain  of  wheat  is 
made  ayailable  to  the  growing  embryo. 

4.  Explain  the  life  history  of  an  annual,  a  biennial,  and  a  perennial  plant, 
and  give  examples. 

5.  Name  six  British  poisonous  plants,  with  the  natural  order  to  which  each 
belongs,  and  give  the  part  of  the  plant,  if  any,  which  is  specially  injurious. 

6.  Explain  briefly  the  terms  viviparous,  hybrid,  ascus,  plumule,  hypogynous, 
palea,  siliqua,  and  drupe. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  clover  sickness,  and  state  how  you  would  treat  it. 

8.  Contrast  Trifoliurn  pratente  and  T.  hybridum,  Poa  pratensis  and  P. 
trivialiSf  LoUumperenne  and  Festuoa  praterms. 

9.  Of  what  value  in  a  permanent  pasture  are  the  following  plants  :  Plantago 
laneeolata,  Alapeounis  pratensis,  Bromus  mollis,  Centaurea  nigra,  Achilliea 
IliUefolium,  Phleum  pratense,  and  Hyoscyamus  nigerl 

10.  Name  and  describe  in  systematic  order  the  plant3  marked  A  and  B. 


EXAMINATION  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Maximum  Number  of  Mares,  100.    Pass  Number,  60. 

Saturday,  May  lSth,/rom  10  a.m,  Hll  1  p,m, 

1.  Enumerate  twelve  of  the  Elementary  Substances  that  more  especially 
enter  into  the  composition  of  Minerals ;  and  mention  some  of  the  Kocks  of 
which  they  are  severally  important  constituents. 

2.  What  Natural  Agencies  tend  to  change  the  Earth's  Surface  7  Give  par- 
ticulars as  to  some  of  the  results  in  their  work— either  (i.)  in  disintegrating 
and  degrading ;  or  (11.)  in  aeoumulating  and  reconstructing,  the  materials  of 
the  surface. 

3.  Describe  and  illustrate  by  Sections  the  structure  and  characters  of  either 
some  Volcanic  or  some  Granitic  district  in  the  British  Islands  or  elsewhere. 
Indicate  its  special  physical  features,  and  the  character  of  the  soil. 

4.  Draw  up  a  Table  of  Rocks  that  have  an  organic  origin—groupinpr  them 
according  to  their  chief  constituents.  Indicate  any  that  yield  Mineral 
Manure, 

6.  What  evidences  are  there  of  (1)  elevation ;  (2)  depression ;  (3)  svcces* 
sioTial  formation  of  strata;  and  (4)  lang  lapse  of  time  in  Geology?  Give 
diagrams  in  illustration. 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  best-known  Fossils  of  either  the  Silurian  (Upper), 
or  the  Cretaceous  Formation ;  and  refer  them  to  their  several  Natural  Orders. 

7.  Enumerate  the  great  Clay  Formations  of  the  geological  series  in  England, 
in  their  successional  order ;  mention  some  of  their  chief  Fossils ;  and  give 
particulars  as  to  their  local  physical  features  and  relative  agricultural  value. 
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8.  Write  a  short  geological' account  of  either  (1)  the  North  and  Soath 
Downs ;  (2)  Snowdon ;  (3)  Portland ;  or  (4)  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Give  illustra- 
tive diagrams. 

9.  Describe  (with  diagrams)  the  geological  structure  and  physical  features 
of  one  of  the  large  Ck>unties  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  give  some  notes  on  its 
economic  products. 

10.  State  what  you  know  of  the  natural  history  and  geological  range  of 
any  six  of  the  following  Fossils  :—Terebratula,  Nummulite,  Orthoceras, 
Trilobite,  PaUeoniscus,  Calamite,  Ichthyosaurus,  Mastodon,  Globigerina, 
Echinus,  Cyathophyllum,  Graptolite. 

11.  Construct  a  Table  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  England ;  indicate 
some  of  their  chief  Fossils,  and  their  Localities.  Add  some  remarks  on  their 
agricultural  or  other  products. 

12.  Name  and  describe  four  of  the  Specimens  on  the  Table. 


EXAMINATION  IN  ANATOMY  AND  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
MAzmyH  NvMBEB  OF  Mabks,  100.    Pass  Nuhbbb,  50. 

Saturday f  Map  IZth^from  2p,m,  till  ip.m» 

1.  Given  tliat  the  Horns  of  the  Ox  are  attached  to  bony  bases  which  are 
cavernous,  name  the  cavities  existing  in  the  bones  of  the  head  with  which 
this  structure  has  a  direct  communication. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  a  Ball  and  Socket  Joint,  and  also  of  a  Hinge  Joint ; 
say  also  what  covers  the  ends  of  bones  forming  such  Joints  in  common  with 
others,  and  what  prevents  friction  in  their  sever^  movements. 

3.  Name  the  several  coats  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines— in  the  Horse  as 
an  example— their  relative  position  and  their  respective  functions. 

4.  Describe  the  situation  and  general  structure  of  the  Larynx.  Name  it^ 
chief  functions.  Say  also  in  what  structures  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Trachea  end,  and  the  important  functions  which  such  terminations  perform. 

6.  Given  that  the  Heart  is  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  name  the 
vessels  by  which  it  receives  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  vitality. 

6.  Suppose  a  small  portion  of  an  Artery  and  a  Vein  were  lying  on  a  table, 
how  would  you  recognise  the  one  from  the  other? 

7.  In  cows  two  veins,  commonly  called  the  Milk  Veins,  are  distinctly 
visible,  one  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen ;  name  the  chief  vessel  by  which  the 
blood  is  conveyed  from  them  and  other  contiguous  veins  to  the  heart. 

8.  Describe  the  position  and  usual  number  of  the  Mammary  Glands  in  each 
animal  of  the  farm,  and  name  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  them  for 
the  secretion  of  milk. 

9.  Given  that  the  Milk  of  an  animal  which  is  secreted  at  the  time  of 
parturition  differs  both  in  its  colour  and  consistence  from  ordinary  milk,  say 
on  what  these  conditions  depend,  and  what  advantage  arises  therefrom. 

10.  In  making  a  section  of  a  Kidney — of  the  horse  or  sheep  as  an  example — 
one  part  is  found  to  be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  other ;  name  their  relative 
position  and  describe  the  cause  of  the  difference. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  AaRICULTURAL  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Maximitm  NtTMBBB  OF  Mabks,  100.    Fajss  Nttmbeb,  50. 

Friday t  May  l2th,/rom  ip.m,  till  6jp,m, 

Candidates  nUl  not  be  required  to  aruwer  more  them  fivb  of  the  questiom 
on  this  pa^er.  The  repliet  are  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  where  the  oan- 
didate  is  not  acquainted  with  the  scientifio  name  of  an  insect,  the  generally 
received  English  name  will  be  accepted. 

1.  Mention  any  characteiisticB  by  which  yon  would  Judge  a  grub  to  be 
the  larva  of 

a.  a  beetle  I  e.  a  moth 

h.  a  sawfiy  •  |  d,  s^  two-winged  fly 

2.  What  peculiarities  of  structure  would  make  you  recognise  any  insect  as 
a  beetle  7    Give  an  account  of  any  beetle  injurious  to  turnips. 

8.  What  do  you  know  of  the  so-called  **  Flax  seeds  "  in  wheat  7 

4.  It  is  intended  to  break  up  some  pasture  land  for  cultivation.  What 
insect  pest  may  be  expected,  and  what  methods  of  prevention  do  you  re- 
commend 7 

5.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  wheat  bulb  fly  (^HyUmyia  coaretata)  7 
Describe  the  nature  and  appearance  of  its  attack. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  the^Warble-fly  (^ffypoderma  bovis).  How 
would  you  treat  warbled  cattle  7 

7.  Show,  by  examples,  that  the  study  of  the  life  and  habits  of  insect  pests 
frequently  affords  a  clue  to  their  successful  treatment. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  any  insect  attack  to  which  beans  are  subject,  Indi. 
eating  the  measures  of  prevention  and  remedy. 


c  c  3 
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CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRIES  IN  DENMARK. 

In  an  official  report^  to  the  French  Gk)yeniment,  upon  the  above 
subject,  Dr.  Louise  observes  at  the  outset  that  butter-making  has 
acquired  considerable  importance  in  Denmark,  and  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  resources  of  that  country.  The  farmers,  better 
instructed  than  formerly,  obtain  more  milk,  and  that  of  superior 
quality ;  whilst  new  processes  have  replaced  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
cedure in  use  at  the  farmhouses.  It  is  true  that  these  processes 
require  complicated  means  and  a  special  installation,  but  they  are 
based  on  scientific  principles,  and  they  assure  a  better  and  more 
regular  manufacture.  Such  are,  without  doubt,  the  causes  of  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

The  progress  effected  in  this  direction  in  Denmark  is  due  to  the 
persevering  researches  of  scientific  men  such  as  Fjord,  Segelke, 
Storck,  and  Boggild.  Not  content  with  their  own  important  inves- 
tigations,.they  have  studied  with  scrupulous  care  the  works  of  others, 
notably  those  of  French  savants.  The  admirable  discoveries  of 
Pasteur  are  familiar  to  them,  and  are  appreciated  at  their  full  value, 
as  are  also  the  patient  and  remarkable  investigations  of  Duclaux, 
not  to  speak  of  others.  Having  thus  assimilated  all  known  ideas  on 
the  subject,  they  have  carefully  worked  out  their  application  with 
the  sole  object  of  the  methodical  manufacture  of  butter.  Their 
processes  serve  as  models  to  the  French  butter  factories,  and  many 
deputations  have  been  sent  by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture 
to  study  the  Danish  processes  on  the  spot,  with  much  advantage  to 
the  French  dairy  industry.  A  complete  report  on  the  modem 
methods  in  use  for  butter  and  cheese  making  was  given  in  the 
Bulletin  du  Ministere  de  V Agriculture^  1884,  p.  487,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  L^z^,  Professor  at  the  Government  Agricidtural  School  of  Grignon. 

The  report  now  under  notice  details  more  briefly  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  only,  and  gives  special  prominence  to  the  newly-in 
troduced  application  of  science  known  as  pasteurising  Vie  cream,   It 

'  Organisation  et  Fonctiannement  des  Laiteriet  cooperatives  au  Danemark, 
Far  le  Dr.  E.  Louise,  Directenr  de  la  Station  Agronomique  de  Caen.  Bulletin 
du  Miniature  de  T Agriculture.  Douzi^me  Ann6e,  No.  1.  Paris :  Imprimerie 
Nationale.    1893, 
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deals  as  much  with  the  details  of  organisation,  and  with  the  economics 
of  the  Danish  co-operative  dairies,  as  with  the  purelj  scientific  side  of 
the  processes  employed,  and  hence  will  be  found  at  least  as  interest- 
ing to  practical  dairymen  as  to  the  scientific  reader. 

History  of  Buttbr-making  in  Denmark. 

The  co-operative  dairies  of  the  present  day  are  factories  intended 
for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  butter,  organised  and  administered 
by  combinations  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  each  district.  These  build 
and  equip  the  factory  by  means  of  a  loan  redeemable  in  a  certain 
number  of  years.  At  the  same  time  they  engage  to  furnish  the 
milk  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  factory.  Each  farmer  receives 
every  month  a  sum  proportional  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk  which  he  brings,  but  less  than  the  whole  value  of  this  milk. 
He  engages,  moreover,  to  take  back  the  separated  milk  and  the 
buttermilk  from  his  own  contribution  of  milk.  The  money  received 
for  this,  added  to  the  profit  obtained  from  the  milk,  suffices  to  meet 
the  general  expenses,  to  contribute  towards  extinguishing  the  debt, 
and  often  to  permit  of  a  dividend  amongst  the  members.  After 
some  years,  the  debt  being  extinguished,  the  factory  belongs  to  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  the  dividends  are  naturally  much 
augmented.  These  co-operative  concerns  seem  particularly  adapted 
to  Denmark,  where  holdings  are  much  divided  and  stock  is  conse- 
quently distributed  amongst  a  great  number  of  owners. 

It  is,  however,  only  after  a  series  of  successive  trials  that 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  milk,  which  seems  the  most  perfect  and 
successful  of  all,  has  been  arrived  at.  Before  the  advent  of  co* 
operative  dairies,  as  above  constituted,  three  principal  systems  were 
in  use  having  for  their  object  the  collection  of  Danish  butter  for 
the  export  trade.  These  were  known  as  Smorpakkerier  (butter 
factories),  Moelkerier  (creameries),  and  Foellesmoelkerier  (whole-milk 
or  dairy  factories). 

The  Smorpakkerier^  or  butter  factories,  were  the  first  which 
attempted  to  do  a  wholesale  butter  trade.  Travellers  attended  the 
fairs  and  markets,  buying  on  account  of  the  factory  the  butter 
brought  by  a  multitude  of  small  farmers.  These  parcels,  of  very 
different  origin  and  quality,  were  more  or  less  assorted,  then  mixed 
and  freshened  by  washing  with  water  and  fresh  buttermilk.  Lai^e 
lots  of  butter  of  homogeneous  composition  were  thus  obtain^, 
which  after  being  salted  were  dispatched  to  the  English  market. 
This  mode  of  working  was  full  of  defects,  which  those  interested 
were  not  slow  to  perceive.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  economical. 
The  farmers  lost  time  and  money  in  bringing  their  butter  to  the 
market.  There  were  numerous  intermediate  profits  between  them 
and  the  consumer.  The  factory  proprietor  had  to  allow  for  money 
sunk  in  plant,  wear  and  tear,  inevitable  loss  of  material,  &c.  The 
sum  received  by  the  producer  was  in  consequence  small,  inferior  to 
the  value  of  his  merchandise,  and  always  out  of  proportion  to  that 
paid  by  the  consumer. 
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Besides  this  the  quality  and  freshness  of  the  products  obtained 
in  these  establishments  necessarily  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
the  mixture  of  so  many  different  butters  the  mediocre  samples  were 
the  most  numerous.  The  farmers  who  furnished  them  were  perme- 
ated with  ancient  errors,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  improvements 
in  the  dairy  industry  which  have  followed  scientific  ideas  as  to  the 
composition  of  milk.  And,  even  if  these  were  known,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  a  single  producer  to  erect  plant  much  too 
expensive  for  the  extent  of  his  production. 

Let  us  add  that  as  most  of  these  farmers  possessed  only  a  small 
number  of  cows,  they  were  obliged  to  preserve  the  cream  several 
days  before  getting  enough  for  a  churning.  This  product  was  then 
exposed  to  the  numerous  alterations  [which  are  inevitable  in  small 
dailies,  and  as  in  any  case  it  could  not  be  of  recent  preparation,  the 
butter  made  from  it  was  inferior  and  variable  in  quality. 

The  Mcdkerier^  or  creameries,  succeeded  to  the  butter  factories. 
The  establishment  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  milk-producing 
district,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  the  cream  was  carried  there 
and  immediately  churned.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  this 
system,  although  much  superior  to  the  previous  one,  nevertheless 
eliminated  only  a  portion  of  its  drawbacks. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmers  gained  time,  not  having  to  make 
butter  and  carry  it  to  markets,  perhaps  at  a  distance.  They  found 
themselves,  moreover,  in  direct  communication  with  the  manu- 
facturers, thus  doing  away  with  some  intermediate  profits. 

But,  as  apparatus  for  testing  the  quality  of  the  cream  was  not  in 
existence,  it  was  difficult  to  control  the  value  of  each  delivery.  The 
sale  of  this  product  gave  rise  to  inevitable  errors,  and  the  Vendor 
was  often  victimised  by  receiving  insufficient  payment. 

The  mixture  of  cream  of  different  ages,  amongst  which  much 
was  stale  and  badly  made  and  kept^  constituted  a  material  of  uncertain 
quality,  which  could  not  yield  butter  of  the  first  rank. 

These  creameries  were,  however,  prosperous  enough,  especially  in 
Sweden,  about  1877-78.  As  the  requirements  of  the  English  market 
increased,  this  system  ceased  to  be  workable  at  a  profit ;  and  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  very  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  it  was  sought 
to  create  establishments  which  should  deal  with  the  whole  milk 
instead  of  the  cream  only. 

Thus  arose  the  FcdlesmoBlkeriery  whole-milk  or  dairy  factories, 
wliich,  like  the  preceding,  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor,  who  took 
all  the  risks  of  the  enterprise.  They  were  founded  directly  the 
Centrifugal  separator  became  a  workable  machine,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  were  furnished  with  these  separators,  despite  the  numerous 
apprehensions  with  which  they  were  still  regarded  by  the  public. 

The  milk,  bought  directly  from  the  farmer,  was  treated  with  a 
view  to  obtain  butter  as  the  principal  product.  Some  factories, 
however,  made  skim  cheese  as  well,  but  most  of  them  utilised  the 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  for  raising  calves  and  for  pig-feeding. 

The  creation  of  these  dairies  marked  a  substantial  progress  in 
the  buttef  industry  of  thd  northern  countrieSi    The  manufacture  of 
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this  prodact  soon  became  a  rational  industrial  process,  the  farmer 
furnishing  only  the  raw  material.  The  export  of  butter  became 
more  considerable  and  the  sale  in  foreign  markets  more  certain. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  hopes  were  soon  falsified,  and  the  new 
establishments  succumbed  in  great  numbers  ;  but  this  want  of  success 
should  be  attributed  less  to  the  system  itself  than  to  the  defective 
conditions  under  which  it  w&a  tried.  The  makers,  still  without 
experience,  often  also  with  insufficient  capital,  set  up  their  factories 
in  places  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  many  factories  were  notably 
lacking  in  the  necessary  number  of  Centrifugal  machines  to  obtain 
a  rapid  enough  separation.  Again,  there  still  being  no  means  of 
controlling  the  quality  of  the  milk,  farmers  strove  above  all  for 
quantity,  and  fed  their  cows  with  that  object,  employing  without 
scruple  foods  which  diminished  the  value  of  the  milk,  and  also  water- 
ing or  partially  skimming  it.  Not  being  interested  in  the  profits,  on 
the  contrary  jealous  of  those  which  they  supposed  were  realised  by 
the  manufacturer,  they  took  no  pains  to  secure  the  good  keeping  of 
their  milk,  which  often  underwent  alteration  from  being  kept  in 
unsuitable  vessels.  The  manufacturer  dared  not  risk  any  criticism 
for  fear  of  sending  the  farmer  to  a  rival,  and  thus  driving  from  his 
factory  the  materud  necessary  for  its  working. 

Another  difficulty  consisted  in  the  necessity  of  utilising  the  bye- 
products — the  separated  milk  and  buttermilk.  Cheese-making  and 
pig-rearing  required  costly  buildings  and  plant,  and  the  cheeses  and 
pigs  had  often  to  be  sold  in  an  unfavourable  market ;  for  the 
manu&cturer,  having  little  security  to  offer,  could  obtain  little  credit, 
and  frequently  had  to  sacrifice  to-morrow's  profit  in  order  to  meet 
to-day's  engagement.  It  is  well  to  recognise  that  these  diverse 
causes  of  failure  are  nearly  all  independent  of  the  system  itself.  A 
steam  dairy  belonging  to  a  single  owner  ought  to  be  quite  capable  of 
competing  with  the  co-operative  dairies.  It  would  suffice  to  have 
plant  similar  to  what  the  latter  possess,  and  to  be  furnished  with  con- 
trol apparatus  allowing  of  the  purchase  of  milk  from  the  producers 
according  to  its  quality ;  finally  to  oblige  the  latter  by  contract  to  take 
back  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  and  thus  relieve  the  proprietor 
from  the  exigencies  of  pig-feeding  and  cheese-making.  A  certain 
number  of  dairies  established  on  this  principle  are  in  existence,  and 
apparently  are  doing  well.  Nevertheless,  the  producer  would  always 
distrust  the  exactitude  of  the  control  apparatus,  and,  as  this  can 
only  give  an  approximate  result,  when  it  is  below  the  truth  he 
suffers  an  irreparable  loss.  Under  the  co- operative  system,  on  the 
contrary,  the  producer  recovers  in  the  annual  dividends  compen- 
sation for  this  temporary  loss.  Moreover,  this  loss  itself  is  dis- 
tributed equally  amongst  the  producers,  who  are  the  only  share- 
holders ;  for  if  the  apparatus  does  not  indicate  exactly  the  quantity 
of  cream  contained  in  a  sample  of  milk,  it  does  indicate  without  any 
error  the  proportionate  richness  in  cream  of  the  different  samples 
tested  at  the  same  time* 

Let  us  add  in  conclusion  that  if  farmers  are  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  the  prosperity  of  an  enterprise  from  which  their  inl-erests  are 
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excluded,  thej  will  attach  themselves  quicklj  to  one  which  assorefi 
them  an  immediate,  though  it  may  be  smaller,  profit,  and  pro- 
mises them  in  the  long  run  not  only  diridends  but  the  rights  of 
proprietorship. 

Co-operative  Dairies. 

The  wholesale  dairies  under  single  ownership,  although  not 
generally  successful,  yet  served  the  purpose  of  familiarising  people 
with  the  use  of  dairy  machinery,  and  especially  of  Centrifugal 
separators.  These  machines  excited  much  mistrust  at  the  beginning, 
and,  like  all  new  inventions,  undoubtedly  required  the  improvements 
always  brought  about  by  time  and  use.  The  drawbacks  and  failures 
incident  to  insufficient  experience  were  at  first  set  down  to  the 
machines  themselves.  The  alteration  undergone  by  the  separated 
milk,  now  avoided  by  the  system  of  pasteuriscUiony  were  attributed 
to  the  system  of  separation.  Some  physicians  had  declared  that  this 
milk  contained  insufficient  nourishment,  and  was  even  injurious  to 
infants  and  young  animals.  This  opinion,  which  rapidly  obtained 
credence,  although  supported  by  no  precise  experiments,  was  com- 
bated by  Professors  Fjord  and  Panum,  who  demonstrated  that  the 
slight  inferiority  in  butter  fat  as  compared  with  ordinary  skim-milk 
was  well  compensated  by  the  superior  freshness  and  purity  of  the 
separated  milk.  There  is,  in  fact,  formed  on  the  walls  of  the  separating 
vessel  in  the  Centrifugal  system  a  semi-solid  layer,  which  retains  not 
only  the  accidental  impurities  accumulated  by  the  milk,  but  also  a 
great  number  of  injurious  organisms.  As  to  the  alimentary  value  of 
separated  milk,  it  was  clearly  proved  by  numerous  analyses  to  afford 
excellent  and  economical  nourishment.  In  1882  the  last  appre- 
hensions had  disappeared,  and  Centrifugal  machines  were  generally 
employed  in  butter-making.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  co-operative 
dairies  were  founded.  Those  who  organised  them  profited  by  the 
previous  experience  to  avoid  the  defects  of  the  former  systems.  The 
main  principle  of  the  new  concerns — that  of  giving  satisfaction  to  all 
by  an  equitable  division  of  profits — went  far  to  assure  success. 

The  co-operative  dairies  sprang  up  as  it  were  spontaneously, 
appearing  at  the  outset  in  the  west  of  Jutland,  where  the  inhabitants, 
gifted  with  much  business  aptitude,  were  the  first  to  recognise  the 
weak  points  of  the  private  steam  dairies.  Founded  exclusively  by 
small  milk  producers,  the  new  dairies  soon  attracted  the  large 
farmers,  who  saw  in  them  a  means  of  reducing  their  general  expenses, 
and  their  example  influenced  those  who  still  hesitated.  The  milk 
being  paid  for  according  to  quality,  each  cowkeeper  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  feeding  and  housing  of  his  cattle. 

The  prosperity  of  the  first  factories  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  rise  of  others  :  they  now  number  1,500,  a  large  figure,  having 
regard  to  the  small  population  and  extent  of  Denmark.^  The 
number  of  cows  supplying  each  factory  varies  from  200  to  1,500, 
700  to  1,000  being  the  most  frequent.     Some  of  the  shareholder^^ 

*  Area  of  Denmark,  14,789  square  miles;  population  (in  1890),  2,172,206, 
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j^Ofisess  many  cows,  some  only  two  or  even  one.  A  few  dairies  make 
cheese  as  well  as  butter,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Generally,  it  is  a 
fundamental  rule  that  the  separated  milk  and  buttermilk  shall  be 
taken  back  by  the  producers.  Thus  the  factory  is  not  encumbered 
by  products  for  which  the  sale  is  at  times  difficult,  whilst  the  ordinary 
course  of  farming  is  not  disturbed,  the  skim-milk  being  available  for 
raising  stock. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  and 
method  of  organisation,  the  Kildewoeld  Dairy  at  Pibbe-Moll  is 
taken  as  a  type.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  differences  between 
the  various  establishments  are  slight. 

Reception  of  the  Milk. — The  factory  is  situate  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  farms  of  its  shareholders,  the  ferthest  being  three-quarters 
of  a  league  away.  Wells  and  a  stream  of  good  water  are  close  at 
hand.  Milk  carts  belonging  to  the  factory  collect  every  morning 
the  morning's  and  the  previous  evening's  milk  in  tinned  iron  chums  at 
the  different  farmhouses,  and  deliver  it  at  the  factory  by  six  o'clock. 
The  milk  is  discharged  and  immediately  weighed.  On  a  day  fixed  by 
the  manager  samples  are  taken  to  determine  the  cream.  Each  empty 
chum  is  then  ticketed  with  a  label  on  which  is  entered  the  share- 
holder's name,  the  date,  the  weight  of  milk  delivered,  the  weight  of 
separated  mUk  and  buttermilk  to  be  taken  back,  and  the  weight  of 
butter  furnished  by  the  factory  for  the  shareholder's  consumption 
at  his  own  demand.  The  contents  of  the  tickets  are  posted  in  small 
books  kept  at  the  factory,  one  for  each  shareholder. 

Separation  of  Cream. — The  chums  of  milk  are  emptied  into  a 
large  tank  placed  high  enough  for  the  milk  to  flow  over  the  re- 
frigerators, where  it  is  cooled  to  77-82^  P.  before  entering  the 
Centrifugal  machines.  These  are  of  the  Burmeister  and  Wain  type. 
The  cream  is  received  in  special  vessels,  and  the  separated  milk  is 
delivered  by  vertical  tubes  from  all  the  centrifugals  into  one  shute, 
which  conveys  it  to  the  pasteurising  apparatus,  situated  near  the 
exit  of  the  factory.  It  is  heated  in  this  apparatus  to  158-167^  F., 
which  sterilises  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  kept  for  some 
time  without  change,  and  deprives  it  of  microbes  which  affect  its 
alimentary  value.  The  proper  quantity  of  this  ''  pasteurised  "  milk 
is  then  weighed  into  each  churn  and  returned  to  the,  shareholders 
by  the  carts  the  same  evening. 

Cream, — The  cream,  which  issues  from  the  separators  at  a 
temperature  of  77**  F.,  ;is  cooled  down  to  39-42®  by  plunging  the 
deep  buckets  containing  it  in  ice  water,  or  in  some  cases  by  placing 
fragments  of  ice  in  it.  The  latter  process  is  not  recommended, 
especially  when  the  origin  of  the  ice  is  doubtful. 

The  churning  is  delayed  for  about  twenty  hours  in  order  that 
the  cream  may  undergo  the  "  ripening  "  or  slight  acidification  which 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  butter.  This  ripen- 
ing is  usually  brought  about  by  keeping  the  cream  at  a  temperature 
of  60-65**  F.  (heating  or  cooling  it  for  this  purpose  according  to 
the  season)  and  adding  a  little  good  buttermilk*     In  some  &ctorie9 
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5  per  cent,  of  this  is  used,  and  the  ripening  takes  twenty-four  hours; 
in  others  double  the  quantity  of  buttermilk  is  employed,  when  the 
ripening  takes  only  twelve  hours.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  the 
cream  must  be  placed  in  ice,  if  it  cannot  be  churned  immediately. 

Pasteurising  the  Cream, — The  method  just  described  generally 
gives  good  results,  but  there  is  always  in  butter-making  the  risk 
th&t  either  the  cream  or  the  buttermilk  used  in  ripening  it  may 
have  been  invaded  by  some  injurious  organism.  As  regards  the 
latter  this  is  guarded  against  by  the  partial  sterilising  it  receives 
on  leaving  the  separators.  But  the  cream,  which  is  produced  from 
the  unsterilised  milk  of  many  small  homesteads,  may  have  contracted 
from  one  or  other  of  the  lots  of  which  it  is  composed  an  inoculation 
which  may  easily  spoil  the  entire  mass  of  butter.  To  avoid  this 
danger  certain  dairies  have  adopted  the  plan  of  pastetirising  the 
cream.  This  is  done  in  Fjord's  apparatus,  identical  with  that  used 
for  pasteurising  the  separated  milk,  and  the  same  temperature  is 
employed  (158-167°  F.).  The  cream  is  then  immediately  cooled, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  butter  fat  acquires  the  proper  consistence, 
whilst  the  peculiar  flavour  of  "melted  butter"  is  avoided.  The 
objection  to  this  process  is  the  extra  cost  of  the  necessary  plant,  and 
the  fact  that  the  flavour  and  keeping  properties  of  the  butter  are 
not  any  better  than  when  pasteurising  is  omitted.  Makers,  therefore, 
who  provide  themselves  with  this  apparatus  can  reserve  its  use  for 
those  occasions  when,  owing  to  the  inferior  flavour  or  quality  of  the 
butter  produced,  one  or  more  samples  of  milk  are  suspected  of  con- 
tamination and  cannot  be  identified. 

The  buttermilk  used  to  start  the  ripening  process  might  with 
advantage  be  replaced  by  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  appropriate  fer- 
ment. The  researches  which  have  been  made  in  Hansen's  laboratory 
with  this  object  are  nearly  concluded,  and  soon  there  will  be  in  the 
market  a  ripening  ferment,  equal  in  the  certainty  of  its  effects  to  the 
rennet  essence  prepared  in  the  same  laboratory.  The  acidification 
of  cream  appears  to  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  northern 
countries  than  in  France,  where  the  taste  is  for  butter  as  sweet  and 
mild  in  flavour  as  possible,  and  the  practice  is  to  chum  the  cream 
very  slightly  if  at  all  acid,  and  to  wash  the  butter  repeatedly  to  get 
rid  of  the  buttermilk  as  far  as  possible.  In  Denmark,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  butter  is  washed  but  slightly,  and  is  subject  to  rapid 
alteration  if  the  buttermilk  with  which  it  is  impregnated  is  not 
good. 

Churning, — This  is  done  every  morning,  at  a  temperature  of 
52-57°  F.,  which  is  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  rapid  granu- 
lation. The  butter  is  then  placed  on  strainers,  drained,  and  worked 
with  the  hand  or  with  fluted  rollers.  It  is  next  placed  for  one  or  two 
hours  in  cooling  vessels,  to  gain  consistence,  when  it  is  reworked, 
resalted,  and  packed  in  firkins. 

Export  Trade. — ^The  co-operative  dairies  having  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  the  producers  to  obtain  milk  of  better  quality  and  richer 
in  butter  fat^  the  result  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  butter  produced    Ajid  as  thd  system 
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permits  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  large  quantity  and  a/uniform 
brand  or  quality — a  great  desideratum  in  the  English  market — ^it  has 
resulted  in  Denmark  taking  the  first  place  as  an  exporter  of  butter 
to  England.  From  a  table  giving  the  imports  of  butter  into  Eng- 
land for  the  six  years  1886-91,  we  gather  that  Denmark  in  that 
time  more  than  doubled  her  contribution,  which  in  1891  stood  at 
397,449  quintals,^  France  coming  next  with  242,765 ;  Sweden, 
106,590;  HoUand,  66,470;  Germany,  52,395;  United  States, 
28,891 ;  Canada,  20,985  ;  and  aU.other  countries,  53,164. 

Division  of  PrqfiU, — The  payments  received  by  each  shareholder 
are  of  two  kinds :  weekly  payments,  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  supplied ;  and  yearly  payments,  re- 
suiting  from  the  general  profit  made  by  the  company  during  the 
period.  These  are  made  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  milk  fur- 
nished by  each  shareholder  without  question  as  to  its  quality. 

Valuing  the  Cream  sent  in. — The  weight  of  milk  is  ascertained 
daily  on  arrival.  Its  richness  in  cream  is  determined  weekly  by 
Fjord's  control  apparatus,  and  the  price  for  the  week  is  fixed  by 
Fjord's  tables  on  this  basis.  Fjord's  apparatus  is  the  one  almost 
always  used  in  Denmark,  and  although  it  is  not  strictly  a  htityrometer^ 
that  is,  it  does  not  give  accurately  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the 
samples  of  milk,  yet  it  does  indicate  with  sufficient  exactness  the 
minimum  proportion  of  cream  that  should  be  obtained  by  the 
separator  :  thus  a  milk  marking  8  per  cent,  should  actually  yield 
8  per  cent,  of  cream  at  least.  As  all  the  samples  are  tested  under 
identical  conditions  the  control  is  equally  fair  to  all  subscribers,  and 
any  deficiency  due  to  it  is  recovered  in  the  annual  distribution  of 
profits.  The  price  paid  per  pound  of  milk  is  fixed  by  three  factors  : — 

1.  The  richness  in  cream  as  ascertained  by  Fjord's  apparatus. 

2.  The  "  official  price "  of  butter  fixed  ^weekly  by  the  Copenhagen 
market. 

3.  The  number  of  pounds  of  milk  of  average  quality  (say  28|)  assumed  to 
give  1  lb.  of  butter.  This  figure  is  fixed  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  company, 
and  is  always  considerably  above  the  truth,  in  order  that  the  full  value  of 
the  cream  may  not  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  a  margin  being  required  to  meet 
the  working  expenses  of  the  concern. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  famished  with  a  movable  column  on 
the  principle  of  the  slide  rule.  By  placing  the  mean  percentage  of 
cream  in  diis  column  opposite  the  figure  {e.g.  28)  representing  the 
assumed  number  of  pounds  of  average  milk  required  to  make  1  lb.  of 
butter,  the  manager  reads  ofi*  at  once,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
columns  representing  the  different  official  market  prices  of  butter, 
the  price  to  be  paid  per  4  lb.  of  milk  opposite  to  each  ascertained 
percentage  of  cream  in  the  samples.  For  example,  the  factor  28 
being  used,  and  the  official  price  of  butter  being  100  ores  ^  per  pound 

*  The  quintal  being  so  nearly  2  cwt.  (only  8-3  lb.  short),  there  is  no 
necessity  for  converting  these  into  English  weights. 
>  100  Ores  Danish  »1«.  1^.  English. 
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Danish,  and  the  mean  percentage  of  cream  6*4,  then  a  sample  testing 
5  per  cent,  cream  would  be  paid  for  at  1 1^  ores  per  4  Danish  pounds, 
and  one  testing  8  per  cent,  cream  at  17^  ores. 

The  "  official  price  "  of  butter  is  fixed  weekly  by  the  Associated 
Wholesale  Butter  Dealers  of  Copenhagen,  and  serves  also  to  define 
the  annual  contracts  entered  into  between  the  dairies  and  the  butter 
merchants,  the  price  being  specified  as  the  official  price  plus  a  small 
addition,  say  5  ores  per  lb.  The  price  of  butter  shipped  to  England 
on  quay  at  Copenhagen  will  be  the  "  official  price  "  plus  this  5  ores, 
a.nd  plus  also  a  dealer's  profit,  generally  2  to  3  ores  per  pound  Danish. 

The  report  proceeds  to  quote  at  length  the  articles  of  association 
and  bye-laws  of  the  Kildewceld  Dairy,  as  adopted  in  general  meeting 
in  May  1888.    The  most  instructive  points  are  the  following  : — 

Under  the  Objects  of  the  Company  are  recited  the  already  men- 
tioned provisions  that  the  business  is  to  be  the  buying  of  milk  from 
members  for  separation  of  cream  by  Centrifugal  machines,  and  the 
churning  of  butter  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  the  general  benefit ;  also 
that  the  separated  milk  and  skim-milk  are  to  be  returned  and 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  milk  supplied  at  fixed  rates. 

Membership  cmd  Voting, — To  become  a  member  a  person  must 
(1)  possess  milch  cows  ;  (2)  be  elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
general  meeting ;  (3)  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  five  crowns  ^  per  head 
of  cows  (the  founders  pay  one  crown  per  head  of  cattle).  Members 
possessing  one  to  ten  cows  have  one  vote  ;  eleven  to  twenty  cows,  two 
votes  ;  twenty-one  to  forty  cows,  three  votes  ;  above  forty  cows,  four 
votes. 

Administration, — ^This  is  confided  to  a  board  of  five  members, 
chosen^in  general  meeting,  the  board  electing  its  chairman,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  from  its  own  members.  These  offices  cannot  be 
united  ;  no  secretary  can  refuse  to  act  on  the  board.  One  member 
of  the  board  retires  each  year,  at  first  by  lot,  afterwards  in  rotation  ; 
the  retiring  members  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  members  of  the  boaid  render  their  services  gratuitously,  but 
they  may  engage  a  clerk  or  accountant  at  a  maximum  salary 
reckoned  at  40  ores  per  cow  per  annum  (about  25^.  per  1,000  cows), 
payable,  like  the  other  administration  expenses,  out  of  the  company's 
treasury.  The  board  acts  for  the  company  toward  its  own  members 
and  to  third  parties  in  all  matters.  No  fresh  member  can  join 
without  the  signature  of  all  five  directors. 

General  Meeting, — This  takes  place  in  February  each  year,  and 
has  full  powers.  It  decides  all  questions  between  the  company  and 
its  members,  and  between  members  themselves  on  company  business. 
The  board  presents  the  accounts  for  the  preceding  year  made  up  to 
January  1,  and  the  programme  for  the  current  year.  The  meeting 
elects  a  director  in  place  of  the  retiring  one,  and  appoints  a  valuer 
and  an  auditor,  whose  services  are  gratuitous.  The  auditors  first 
chosen  are  two,  appointed  for  two  years,  and  one  (first  by  lot^  after- 
wards by  rota)  retires  each  year. 

>  10  crowss  Danish  ^  Uf,  0}<?.  Bnglish. 
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Either  the  board  or  one -third  of  the  members  can  convene  an 
extraordinary  general  meeting. 

Notices  of  meeting  and  agenda  papers  must  be  sent  round  by'the 
company's  carts  at  least  ten  days  in  advunce.  Votes  on  questions 
not  on  the  agenda  must  be  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  statutory  laws  of  the  company,  or  proposals  for  dissolu- 
tion, require  a  majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present,  other 
questions  a  simple  majority. 

Joint  Capital, — ^The  board  may  raise,  at  not  over  4  per  cent.,  a 
loan  sufficient  to  erect  and  instal  the  dairy.  Each  member  becomes 
security  for  a  part  of  this  loan,  proportional  to  the  number  of 
cows  he  possesses.  A  member  giving  up  or  transferring  his  cow- 
keeping  must  withdraw  from  the  company,  but  may  nominate  his 
successor.  Except  in  this  way  membership  cannot  be  terminated 
at  will  unto  the  joint  debt  is  extinguished,  and  then  three  months' 
notice  must  be  given.  A  member  withdrawing  for  any  reason  for- 
feits half  his  share  in  the  profits,  reckoned  to  the  date  of  withdrawaL 
A  member  expelled  by  general  meeting  loses  all  rights. 

Staff. — A  manager  appointed  by  the  board  has  charge  of  the 
factory,  its  books  and  keys,  excepting  the  key  of  the  safe  and  the 
minute-book.  He  engages,  pays  and  boards  his  employes,  one  of 
whom  must  understand  butter-making,  and  another  looks  after  the 
machinery.  The  manager  gets  lodging,  fire,  lights,  and  dairy  products 
for  his  own  consumption,  and  a  small  fixed  salary.  In  addition,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  receives  a  premium  on  the  butter  sold  at  a 
profit,  made  up  thus:  one- sixth  .of  the  net  profit  and  one-fifth  of 
the  excess  of  the  sale  price  of  the  butter  over  the  <<  official  market 
price." 

Purchase  of  Milk  and  Resale  of  Residuals, — The  milk  is  bought 
as  explained  above.  The  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are  repurchased 
by  the  members  at  1  ore  per  lb.  Danish  (about  \\d,  per  gallon) 
until  the  joint  loan  is  redeemed,  after  which  a  general  meeting 
reconsiders  the  terms. 

Division  of  Profits, — The  annual  surplus  is  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt,  and  if  necessary  to  the  distribution  of  dividends. 
When  the  debt  is  extinguished  the  chairman,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  valuer  and  manager,  makes  an  inventory  and  valuation  of  the 
company's  property.  The  capital  sum  thus  found  is  credited  to 
each  member  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  delivered  by 
him  since  the  foundation  of  the  company,  and  he  receives  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  this  capital,  in  addition  to  any  divi- 
dends that  may  be  declared  on  his  annual  contributions  of  milk. 

Collection  of  MUk, — The  company  undertakes  the  collection  of 
milk  and  delivery  of  separated  milk,  and  provides  vessels  and  carts 
for  the  purpose.  Quantities  of  over  100  lb.  are  collected  at  the 
homesteads  ;  quantities  under  this  may  be  carried  by  the  producer 
to  the  collecting  cart  on  its  rounds.  The  drivers  give  notice  the 
day  before  of  the  hour  at  which  they  will  call. 

The  milk  is  strained  at  the  homesteads,  and  the  strainers  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.    It  is  prohibited  to  send  milk  from 
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diseased  cows,  or  from  cows  which  have  calved  within  four  days. 
The  manager  examines  each  sample  on  arrival.  If  the  vessels  are  not 
clean,  or  if  the  milk  is  sour,  he  warns  the  member  in  writing  ;  should 
this  happen  again  he  refuses  the  milk.  On  a  second  repetition  he 
lines  the  member  two  crowns  (about  28,  3d,)  per  cow.  Members 
may  not  sell  milk  to  other  dairies,  nor  make  butter  or  cheese  for 
sale ;  they  may  keep  enough  milk  for  their  own  use  and  for  the 
supply  of  neighbours  without  cows,  provided  this  is  not  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  company.  They  buy  butter  for  use*  from  the  com^ 
pany  at  the  middle  price  of  the  day. 

Food  of  Cotjos, — The  members  may  feed  their  cows  as  they  please, 
provided  the  milk  and  butter  do  not  contract  injurious  appearance, 
flavour,  or  smell.  Cabbages,  swedes,  and  kohl-rabi  are  forbidden. 
Members  using  foods  of  doubtful  effect  such  as  potatoes,  rye,  vetches^ 
sunflower  or  arachida  cakes,  &c.,  should  advise  the  manager,  so  that 
his  attention  may  be  called  to  the  milk  on  arrival ;  if  he  considers 
the  butter  injured  thereby  he  warns  the  member  in  writing,  and  if 
the  injury  continues  he  refuses  the  milk.  The  chairman  and  manager 
may  always  interdict  the  use  of  undesirable  fodder.  For  breaches 
of  these  rules  of  feeding  fines  from  2  to  10  crowns  per  cow,  without 
prejudice  to  reparation  of  damage,  may  be  inflicted.  Foods  may  be 
purchased  in  quantity  by  the  board  or  its  nominees,  and  distributed  to 
the  members.  They  may  also  inspect  and  advise  on  laying  down  and 
improving  pastures,  and  may  purchase  desirable  seeds  and  seeds  of 
forage  plants  suitable  for  cultivation.  In  order  to  give  the  butter 
an  aroma  each  member  is  advised -to  provide  himself  with  enough 
rape  cake  to  furnish  each  cow  1  lb.  per  day  during  the  winter. 

A  director  or  the  manager  may  visit  the  byres  and  dairies  at 
any  time,  and  must  be  supplied  with  all  information  as  to  the  food 
and  treatment  of  the  cows  ;  and  fines  of  2  to  10  crowns  per  cow  may 
be  imposed  for  concealing  or  withholding  information  to  the  damage 
cl  the  company. 

Contagious  Diseases, — The  pasteurisation  of  the  separated  milk 
before  returning  it  avoids  one  cause  of  these.  Any  member  on  whose 
farm  an  outbreak  occurs  must  declare  it,  and  must  cease  sending 
milk  until  the  farm  is  free  from  infection.  Should  a  communicable 
disease  manifest  itself  at  the  dairy  the  manager  must  remove  the 
sick  person  and  proceed  to  a  thorough  disinfection.  Contravention 
of  these  regulations  may  entail  a  fine  of  100  crowns. 

Su^rveiUance, — The  board  exercises  supervision  over  the  manager 
and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  dairy.  A  special  inspection  is 
made  as  summer  approaches  so  as  to  see  that  everything  is  in  order 
and  properly  kept.  The  chairman,  valuer,  and  manager  take  stock 
yearly  for  the  information  of  the  general  meeting.  Cash  in  hand  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board.  Members*  books  are  balanced  and 
accounts  paid  monthly. 

The  criticisms  offered  by  Dr.  Louise  on  these  statutory  laws  are 
that  those  relating  to  pastures  and  cow-feeding  would  better  take 
the  form  of  bye-laws,  modifiable  by  the  board  subject  to  the  control 
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of  the  general  meeting ;  that  in  France  it  would  be  difficult  to 
appoint  officers  whose  services  are  at  once  gratuitous  and  obligatory ; 
and  that  it  seems  unfair,  if  not  illegal,  to  confiscate  profits  accruing 
to  a  member  expelled  by  vofce.  Subject  to  these  reservations  the 
organisation  is  one  which  may  be  recommended  for  general  adop- 
tion. 

An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  this  Kildewoeld  Dairy  for  the 
years  1888-91  is  given  in  the  report,  from  which  we  select  and 
render  into  English  equivalents  ^  the  items  necessary  to  show  the 
working  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  189L 
The  factory  was  equipped  by  a  loan  of  1,792^  at  4  per  cent,  redeem- 
able in  sixteen  years.  Four  Burmeister  and  Wain  centrifugals  are 
used. 


Number  of  shareholders 
Milk  dealt  with  in  the  year 
Average  number  of  cows 
Anniuu  yield  of  milk  per  cow 
Daily  yield  of  butter   . 


163 
621,708  gallons 
1,240 
601  gallons 
663^  lb. 


For  each  1,000  lb.  of  milk  treated  there  wac— 

Exi  ended 

From  sale  of  3742  lb.  of  butter    . 

Eeceipts  from  other  eources  •        .        •        • 


Carriage        ...•..•  1  6 

Fuel 0  7 

Salaries         .        , 0  10 

Barrels 0  7^ 

Interest  and  accounts 0  7^ 

Repairs        .        • 0  2^ 


Booclrcd 
«.       d. 

37  4 
0     ^ 

47     IJ 


DiflTerence  paid  to  the  sLareholders 
To  find  the  return  from  the  milk  to  the  share- 
holder we  must  add  io  this  the  sum  cre- 
dited to  sinking  fund  of  loan 
And  the  profit  he  makes  by  reselling  D20  lb. 
of  separated  milk  and  buttermilk,  bought 
from  the  dairy  at  1^.  per  gallon  and 
xesold  at  2i<;r. 

Betum  from  1,000  lb.  milk   .        •        .        « 


4     di  4    8i 

42  lOi 

0    4 

9    8i 
62    5^ 


Each  cow  produces  therefore  about  13^.  11a.  Od,  annually. 

By  a  comparative  table  showing  the  returns  of  nine  whole-milk 

>  The  Danish  lb.  has  been  taken  as  fgj  English  lb.,  the  Danish  crown  (100 
dres)  as  L4  francs,  and  the  fmnc  at  26  to  the  £, 
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dairies  in  private  ownership  the  reporter  finds  that  under  this 
system  the  return  per  1,000  lb.  milk  varies  between  34«.  3d.  and 
40s,  Od.,  and  is  thus  notably  inferior  to  that  obtained  under  the 
co-operative  dairy  system. 

J.  M.  H.  MuKRO. 


SALE   AND   DELIVERY  OF  CORN. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  corn  that  is  sold  by  English  farmers  is,  I  sup-' 
pose,  sold  at  market  by  sample,  a  note  of  the  case  of  Perkins  v.  Bell  ^ 
which  relates  to  barley  sold  in  that  way  may,  I  think,  be  instruc- 
tive. The  case  was  originally  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  at 
the  Leicester  Assizes,  but  was  subsequently  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  facts  were  few  and  simple,  and  (except  perhaps  the 
accidental  mixing  of  the  less  valuable  barley  with  the  more  valuable) 
were  such  as  are  not  unlikely  to  happen  on  a  sale  of  com  by  a 
farmer  on  any  market  day. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Perkins,  was  a  farmer.  The  defendant,  Mr. 
Bell,  was  a  comdealer,  who  had  a  stand  in  Leicester  Market.  At  that 
market  the  plaintiff,  on  October  4,  1890,  sold  by  sample  thirty-one 
quarters  of  barley  to  the  defendant  at  34«.  a  quarter,  to  be  delivered 
in  sacks  at  Theddingworth  Station,  which  is  a  roadside  railway  sta- 
tion about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  plaintiff's  farm.  On  the 
same  day  the  defendant  resold  the  barley  by  the  same  sample  to 
some  brewers  at  Sileby  at  an  advance  of  28.  per  quarter.  On  Oc- 
tober 7  the  plaintiff  sold  to  the  defendant  in  Market  Harborough 
Market  three  more  quarters  of  barley,  of  not  such  good  quality  as  the 
first,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  plaintiff  should  send  to  the  defen- 
dant a  sample  of  this  barley,  that  the  price  of  it  should  be  afterwards 
agreed  upon,  and  that  it  should  be  delivered  at  Theddingworth 
Station  in  sacks  in  the  same  way  as  the  larger  quantity  was  to  be 
delivered.  When  the  plaintiff  reached  home  from  Market  Harbo- 
rough Market  on  October  7  he  found  that  his  men,  whilst  winnowing 
the  three  quarters,  had,  contrary  to  his  orders,  mixed  them  with  the 
thirty-one  quarters,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  defendant  to  tell 
him  what  had  happened,  adding  that,  if  the  defendant  complained 
that  it  would  make  any  difference  to  him  in  the  sample,  he  (the 
plaintiff)  would  make  it  good,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  on  October  8  the  defendant  wrote  to  the  station 
master  at  Theddingworth  Station  to  forward  him  a  sample  of  about 
thirty-five  quarters  of  barley  delivered  by  Mr.  Perkins.  This  the 
station  master  did,  taking  the  sample  out  of  twenty  of  the  thirty- 
four  quarters  which  had  then  arrived  at  his  station.  The  rest  arrived 
there  the  next  day.  The  station  master,  as  both  parties  admitted, 
took  a  fair  sample.     Having  inspected  this  sample,  the  defendant 

>  Beported  in  tho  Zafv  Reports  for  1893, 1  Queen's  Bench,  p.  193. 
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on  the  next  day,  October  9,  ordered  the  station  master  to  forward 
all  the  barley  to  the  order  of  the  brewers  at  Sileby,  and  stated  that 
the  cost  of  the  carriage  was  to  be  placed  to  his  account.  The  station 
master  accordingly  sent  off  the  barley  to  the  brewers  on  October  10« 
On  October  l6,  the  barley  having  arrived  at  Sileby,  the  brewers,  by 
telegram  to  the  defendant,  rejected  it  as  not  being  up  to  sample.  In 
reply  to  their  telegram  the  defendant  wrote  acknowledging  its  re- 
ceipt and  saying,  "  I  can  only  say  we  had  a  bulk  sample  from  send- 
ing station  before  moving  on,  and  consider  it  a  fair  delivery."  Cross- 
ing this  letter  came  one  from  the  brewers  to  the  defendant  in  which 
they  wrote,  '*  It  seems  strange  that  you  did  not  take  a  bulk  sample 
of  the  barley  yourself  before  ordering  it  on  to  Sileby.  We  feel  sure 
that  if  you  had  done  so  you  would  not  have  sent  it,  as  it  is  quite 
unlit  for  brewing  of  ale."  The  brewers  having  thus  rejected  the 
barley  from  the  defendant,  the  defendant  subsequently  rejected  it  from 
the  plaintiff  (the  farmer),  and  the  latter  brought  his  action  against 
the  defendant  for  the  price  of  the  barley.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  being  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
had  never  accepted  the  barley,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed  from  that 
judgment. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  delivered  by  Lord  Justice 
A.  L.  Smith,  who  in  the  course  of  the  judgment  is  reported  to  have 
said  as  follows  : — 

''  It  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  contract  the  plaintiff  was  to  deliver 
the  barley  at  Theddingworth  Station.  No  other  destination  was 
known  to  him,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  this  had  been  a  sale  of 
specific  ascertained  barley  the  property  therein  would  have  passed  to 
the  defendant  upon  its  delivery  to  the  railway  company  at  the  station  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  railway  company  would  thereupon  have  become 
the  agents  of  the  defendant  to  receive  it,  and  to  carry  it  to  any  place 
or  places  the  defendant  might  direct.  But  it  was  said  by  counsel 
for  the  defendant  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  sale  by  sample,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  a  fair  opportunity  of  comparing  the  bulk 
with  the  sale  sample  after  delivery  before  the  property  in  the  barley 
passed  to  him,  and  that  the  place  for  inspection  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  place  at  which  delivery  is  to  be  made,  and  in  this  we  agree. 
The  question,  however,  is  if  there  can  be  read  into  this  contract  an 
implied  term  that  the  inspection  was  to  be  had  at  any  place  fixed  by 
the  vendee  without  the  knowledge  of  the  vendor.  This  is  not  a  case 
in  which,  before  a  sale  by  sample,  it  is  agreed  that  the  destination  of 
the  goods  shall  be  the  vendee's  premises  or  some  other  named  locality, 
and  that  the  transit  thereto  shall  be  performed  partly  by  the 
vendor  and  partly  by  the  vendee.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  right 
to  imply  that  the  place  of  destination  agreed  upon  was  the  place  for 
inspection,  and  that  the  joint  transit  was  only  an  agreed  mode  of 
getting  the  goods  there.  This  is  a  case  in  which  at  the  time  of  sale 
the  only  known  destination  was  Theddingworth  Station,  at  which 
the  vendor  undertook  to  deliver  the  barley  at  his  own  risk  and  ex- 
pense. Of  all  that  should  take  place  afterwards  as  regcurds  the 
barley  the  vendor  knew  nothing.     It  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  vendee,  who  might  send  it  where  and  to  whom  he  pleased,  and" 
when  he  pleased,  and  over  which  disposition  the  seller  could  exercise: 
no  control.  We  find  no  evidence  in  this  case  to  dislodge  the  pre- 
sumption which  primd/acie  arises,  that  the  place  of  delivery  is  the 
place  for  inspection.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  expose  the 
vendor  to  unknown  risks,  impossible  of  calculation,  when  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into.  It  was  argued  that  Theddingworth  Station 
was  a  mere  roadside  station,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity  there 
of  comparing  the  bulk  with  the  sample,  and  that  consequently  the 
station  was  not  the  place  for  inspection,  and  that  some  other  place 
was,  and  that  this  was  the  warehouse  of  the  brewers  to  whom  the 
defendant  might  have  chanced  to  have  sent  the  barley.  The  evidence 
given  shows  that  the  bulk  could  be  inspected  in  the  sacks  in  the  trucks 
at  the  station.  The  suggestion  that  the  barley  had  to  be  shot  before 
inspection  is  untenable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  More- 
over, the  letters  of  October  16  show  that  neither  the  defendant  nor 
the  brewers  considered  that  there  was  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
taking  a  bulk  sample  at  the  station — the  one  saying  that  he  had  had 
one  taken,  and  the  other  saying  that  he  should  have  done  so.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  itself,  nor  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  by  usage  of  trade  as  applied  to  such  a  contract 
or  otherwise  the  primd  facie  place  for  inspection  had  been  altered. 
In  our  judgment,  under  the  contract  the  place  of  delivery  named  was 
the  place  where  the  inspection  was  to  be  had,  and  consequently 
Theddingworth  Station  was  the  place  where  rejection  should  have 
taken  place,  and  not  the  premises  of  the  brewers  at  Sileby.  When 
the  defendant  took  possession  of  the  barley  at  the  station  and  ordered 
it  to  be  sent  to  his  sub- vendees  the  property  in  the  barley  passed  to 
him,  and  his  right  of  rejection  was  then  gone." 

Thus  the  farmer  was  successful  in  his  appeal,  and  the  corn-dealer 
had  to  pay  him  for  the  barley. 

S.  B.  L.  Druce. 


PRICES   OF  COMMODITIES   DURING  THE  LAST 
SEVEN   YEARS    (1886-92). 

On  April  18,  1893,  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  I  now  beg 
to  offer  the  following  extracts  relating  to  those  sections  of  the  subject 
which  are  of  interest  to  agriculturists.  Readers  who  may  desire 
further  details  are  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Stcuistical 
Society^  where  the  original  paper  will  be  published  in  full. 

In  Tables  I.  and  II.  will  be  found  average  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  index  numberssince  1846 
of  the  groups  of  articles,  vegetable  food,  animal  food,  and  materials, 
and  of  the  grand  total  of  all  commodities,  also  of  silver  and  of  the 
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English  wheat  haryest  The  eleven  years  1867-77  hare  been  taken 
as  the  standard  period  iar  the  prices  of  oommoditiefl^  and  it  was 
found  that  their  average  is  in  the  aggregate  equivalent  to  the  average 
of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77.  After  1852  the  new  gold  dis- 
coveries appeared  to  have  an  effect  on  prices ;  the  highest  year  w^ 
1873,  when  the  index  number  reached  111,  and  during  all  these 
twenty-five  years  the  annual  average  never  sank  below  90. 


Tablb  n. — Summary  of  Index  If  umbers. 
Articles  1867-77= 


Groups  of 


=  ioo 


Vcge- 

Aoi- 

1 
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Vege- 

An!- 

toble     mal 
Year  '  Food     Food 
,(Corn,  (Meat, 

riaU 

Grand 
Total 

Sfl- 
Ter» 

Wheat   '           1  table  1  mal 
Har-    .  Year:  Food  Pood 
▼eat*     ;            (Corn,  (Meat, 

Mate- 

riala 

Grand 
Total 

sa- 
ver* 

Wli«t 
Har- 
vest* 

1  Ac.) 

Ac.) 

1 
1889 

dec.) 
94 

Ac.) 

1846 

X06 

81 

85 

89 

97-5 

deficient 

96 

100 

98 

99-6 

Z03 

1847 

129 

88 

86 

96 

m{ 

above  .    1870 
average     1871 

98 
100 

99 
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96 

100 

99-6 
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zia 
90 

1848 

9» 

83 

73 

78 

"M 

very        1872 
deficient    1873 
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109 

115 
114 
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111 

99-S 
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1849 

79 

71 

73 
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123          1«74 
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1850 

74 

67 

78 
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98-7 

loa 

1875 

93 
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93 

96 

93-3 
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68 
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76 

99-9 
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9a 
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79 
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*  Silver  60*84  P^  <»•  ■=  ^oo  >  >vheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1849-83,  a8  biuhels  per  aore  » 
xoo;  from  1884, 39  bushels =100. 

For  readers  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  Index 
NuTnbers  the  following  explanation  may  be  useful.  The  average 
price  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  was  called  100  in  the  case  of  each 
separate  article,  and  all  fluctuations  of  prices  were  calculated  in 
proportion.  For  instance,  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  during 
1867-77  was  54«.  6rf.,  whilst  in  1892  it  was  30a.  M.,  which  is  equal 
to  56  (if  54«.  %d.  be  taken  as  100),  or  44  per  cent,  below  the  average 
point.  The  index  numbers  thus  obtained  represent,  therefore^ 
simple  percentages  of  the  average  point.  The  inquiry  is  extended 
to  45  descriptions  of  commodities,  viz.,  19  articles  of  food  and  26 
materials,  minerals,  textiles  and  sundries.'     The  percentages  re* 

»  These  include,  of  foods :  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  rice, 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea;  and  of  other  articles: 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  coal,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp»  jute,  hides,  leather, 
tallow,  oil,  seeds,  petroleum,  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  indigo,  and  timber. 
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lating  to  the  varioas  articles  are  added  together,  and  the  total  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  articles.  The  following  is  an  example 
for  1892  :— 

Total  Dombera  Average 

y^table  food,  corn,  &c.  (wheat, 
flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  pota- 
toes, and  nee)  ....    With  8  Index  Nos.         523  65 

AnimaJ  food  (beef,  mutton,  pork, 

bacon,  and  butter)   .        .        .       .„     7      „      „  686  84 

General  ayerage,  including 
materials  .  .        „   46      „      „  8,071  68 

The  index  number  68  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  prices  of  the 
45  commodities  in  1892  (see  Table  II.)  were  on  the  average  32  per 
cent,  below  the  standard  period  from  1867-77. 

Prices  in  1892. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  my  index  numbers  of  the  prices 
of  comniodities  first  appeared  in  the  Jov/mal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  seven  years  of  profound  moment  in  the  history  of  trade, 
comprising  times  of  great  activity  and  of  great  depression,  whilst 
now  complaints  are  again  prevalent,  as  in  1886,  and  &e  battle  of  the 
stendards  is  still  receiving  universal  attention.  The  present  time 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  suitable  one  to  give  a  retrospect  of  the 
movements  during  this  epoch. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  a  full  review  of  the  whole  epoch 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  course  of  prices  during  the 
past  year. 

llie  index  number  for  all  commodities  was  68,  or  4  points  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year,  though  on  a  very  close  calculation  the 
difference  would  have  been  slightly  less  (1892=68-2,  1891=71*6, 
1890=71-7, 1889=72-3).  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  materials  during 
1891  had  not  affected  the  general  index  number,  as  it  had  been 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  com,  but  as  the  latter  lost  the 
whole  of  this  rise  in  1892,  while  the  fall  of  materials  continued,  the 
index  number  receded  to  68,  being  on  a  par  with  1887,  the  lowest 
on  record.  The  various  articles  comprised  in  the  group  of  com 
declined  almost  uninterruptedly  during  the  past  year,  until  at  the 
end  of  December  English  wheat  had  fallen  to  25«.  %d,  per  quarter 
(and  24«.  8c?.  in  March,  1893),  the  lowest  price  known  for  the  last 
100  or  130  years.  The  middling  and  inferior  sorts  of  beef  and 
mutton  *  were  depressed,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  pork,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  this 
country,  ruled  distinctly  higher  than  in  1891.     Textiles,  which  fell 

'  The  index  numbers  for  meat  in  my  tables  do  not  include  inferior  sorts, 
for  'which  the  decline  as  compared  with  1867-77  is  much  greater ;  in  1892  the 
average  price  of  inferior  beef  was  21d,  per  8  lb.,  and  of  ijiferior  mutton  ^Od., 
against  43<2.  and  46<{.  respectively  from  1867-77,  showing  a  decline  of  36  per 
cent.,  and  at  these  prices  large  quantities  of  good  imported  meat  were  sold. 
The  prices  of  live  cattle  were  excessively  low  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
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heavily  in  1 890  and  1 891,  were  on  the  average  again  lower.  Cotton, 
middling  American,  on  the  spot  touched  3^^.  per  lb.  in  March, 
futures  being  even  cheaper,  and  was  practically  on  a  par  with  the 
lowest  price  in  1848,  which  was  3^c?.  It  rose,  however,  to  5JcL 
when  it  became  known  that  the  new  crop  would  be  much  smaller. 
The  average  prices  of  cotton,  as  well  as  of  wool  and  silk,  were  the 
lowest  on  record,  and  flax  and  hemp  have  only  been  very  slightly 
lower  before. 

The  index  number  of  68  for  all  commodities  in  1892  was  32  per 
cent,  below  the  standard  period  of  1867-77,  H  per  cent,  below  the 
period  1878-87,  and  5^  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years  (1883-92). 

The  monthly  fluctuations  of  the  average  index  numbers  of  all  the 
forty-five  descriptions  of  commodities  were  thus  (1867-77=100)  : — 


December,  1889.  737 

„        1890.  71  I 

1891.  71-4 

January,  1892    .  70 

February,  „      .  70 

March,       „      •  69*1 


April,      1892  ,  689 

May,  „  •  68*8 

June,  „  .  677 

July,  „  .  67-8 

August,      „  .  67-4 

September,  „  .  66'8 


October,    1892 .  67-4 

November,   „    .  68*2 

December,    „    •  677 

January,  1898  «  68-4 

February,  „      .  69x> 

March,       „      •  68-1 


Tho  figures  declined  until  September,  when  the  index  number 
was  only  66*8,  the  lowest  on  record  ;  since  then  there  was  a  very 
slight  improvement,  which  made  a  little  further  progress  at  the 
beginning  of  1893. 

Silver  was  on  the  average  12  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1891.  It 
fell  to  372  c?.  per  ounce  in  August  (index  number  62-3,  or  nearly  38 
per  cent,  below  the  old  parity  of  15^  silver  to  1  gold),  which  was 
the  lowest  price  ever  known,  equal  to  a  proportion  of  24*9  to  1  gold. 
It  recovered  but  slightly  from  this  decline,  and  was  worth  38^^. 
at  the  end  of  December.  On  March  22,  1893,  it  touched  a  still  lower 
price,  viz.  37^^^.  per  ounce,  but  rose  again  to  ZS^d,  at  the  end  of 
March. 

AvERAQE  Prices  of  Whole  Periods. 

The  whole  epoch  since  the  crisis  of  1847  has  been  divided  into 
five  periods,  viz.  : — 

10  years  from  1848  to  the  crisis  in  1857. 
9        „  1858        „        „        1866. 

11  „  1867-77,  after  which  year  the  index  number  fell  below  90. 
10        „          1878-87,  when  prices  touched  the  lowest  point. 

5        „  1888-92,  and  still  in  progress. 

Table  III.  gives  the  averages  of  these  periods,  and  I  have  added 
three  periods,  comprising  the  time  from  1818  to  1847,  though  I  do 
not  attach  any  great  value  to  them,  as  prices  in  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  so  greatly  interfered  with  by  legislation — 
protective  duties  and  prohibitive  laws. 

The  average  of  the  last  five  years  is  29  per  cent,  below  the  old 
standard  period  and  10  per  cent,  below  the  next  period  from  1878  to 
1887.     The  fall  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  com. 
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Tablb  III. — Averages  of  Index  Ifumhera  (Pereentages), 
1867-77=100 


Ferloda 

Cora,  Ac 

Heat  and 
butter 

Katerials 

Oraod  total 

surer* 

1818-27 

109 

90 

112 

111 

99 

1828-37 

95 

78 

91 

93 

08*2 

1838-47 

102 

80 

90 

93 

98 

1848-67 

95 

79 

89 

89 

100 

1868-66 

91 

89 

105 

99 

100 -0 

1867-77 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

964 

1878-87 

79 

96 

76 

79 

821 

1888-92 

67 

83 

69 

71 

717 

'  BQrer  compared  with  6o'&4^  per  oi.,  being  the  parity  between  gold  and  sUyer  at  1:15^. 


QUABTEBLT  MOVEMENTS  OF  PbICBS. 

Figares  of  monthly  fluctuations,  such  as  already  given,  are  in 
many  respects  accidental,  as  they  render  for  most  articles  simply  the 
prices  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  not  averages,  and  I  therefore 
thought  that  quarterly  numbers — showing  the  average  of  three 
such  monthly  quotations — would  be  more  reliable,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing all  minor  fluctuations  would  give  a  better  idea  of  tiie  gradual 
changes  of  all  commodities,  and  of  certain  classes.  I  now  present 
in  Table  IV.  a  record  of  the  quarterly  movements  of  average  prices. 


Table  IV. — Quarterly  Movements  0/ Average  Prices. 
Summary  of  Indeao  lumbers,  1866-77  « 100. 


Vege. 

Anl- 

Vege. 

Ani- 

Year 

Qnar- 
tera 

table 
Food 

mal 
Food 

Mate- 
rial 

Grand 
Total 

Sflver 

Year 

Quar- 
ters 

table 
Food 
(Corn, 
*o.) 

mal 
Food 
(Meat, 
*a) 

Kato- 
rials 

Grand 
Total 

Silver 

I 

74-4 

987 

75*3 

78-4 

83-8 

1888  { 

m 

67-3 

84-4 

68-x 

Z22 

69-8 

1884 

II 

73-6 

95"4 

73*5 

761 

83*4 

IV 

69-0 

847 

7«'4 

72-8 

70-4 

UI 

707 

99"x 

7V6 

'm 

8V4 

IV 

877 

94X 

72*5 

83-2 

1889- 

I 
u 

667 
68-9 

86*2 
84-1 

s:j 

717 

09  0 

I 

684 

897 

7X-3 

72-5 

8o-7 

in 

64-6 

86-8 

69-9 

72*0 

69-8 

1885 

n 
in 

69i) 
67-1 

Sg-a 

70-4 
70*0 

72-8 
71-8 

8i-i 
79*6 

IV 

66*3 

86'o 

73-a 

78-a 

7X'4 

rr 

67-8 

8.V8 

69-4 

708 

777 

I 

687 

86-3 

72-0 

7M 

72-6 

1890- 

II 

62-8 

83-0 

70*3 

70-8 

I?. 

I 

66< 

87-0 

68-2 

702 

77'o 

in 

67-a 

8o-6 

7X"i 

72-1 
71-7 

1886 

n 
m 

64-8 
63-8 

m 

^1 

li:§ 

74'5 

71-2 

IV 

67-4 

83*0 

70*4 

79-6 

IV 

651 

85-3 

67-7 

69*4 

75-8 

1891  ■ 

I 
II 

71-0 
77-8 

?^:? 

§:? 

71-4 

??? 

71-2 

m 

I 

667 

8o-a 

611 

686 

75-3 

ni 

76-5 

83-0 

677 

74*5 

1867  • 

u 

66-4 

g-'S 

67-8 

72-3 

IV 

77-2 

8o-8 

67-x 

Tax 

m 

687 

^■■J 

67-8 

73*x 

IV 

65-S 

77*9 

69-7 

73-5 

1898. 

I 
n 

70-6 
67-5 

^^ 

66-0 

65-3 

tu 

Zi 

1888/ 

I 

K-O 

78-8 

70-7 

70-6 

7x'9 

m 

64-9 

in 

6r3 

678 
677 

63-a 

II 

66-3 

79*9 

66 '9 

68*6 

694 

IV 

60-7 

64*9 

640 
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The  grand  total  column  for  all  oommodities  gives  a  clear  view  of 
the  rapid  fall  in  the  years  1884-87  ;  of  the  improvement  at  the  end 
of  1887  and  in  1888  and  1889 — ^which,  however,  raised  prices  only 
very  slightly  above  the  1885  level,  of  the  year  of  transition,  1890, 
when  the  crisis  commenced,  and  of  the  fall  afterwards.  Silver, 
though  before  1888  considerably  higher  than  commodities,  experi- 
enced similar  movements  till  the  middle  of  1888,  when  it  fell  below 
the  line  of  commodities,  still  however  fluctuating  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion until  the  new  United  States  silver  legislation  carried  it  far 
beyond  the  general  level  of  prices.  From  the  second  half  of  1891 
the  movements  were  again  in  the  same  direction,  but  stronger,  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  com  and  materials  only. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  vegetable  and  animal  food  shows 
that  they  frequently  move  in  quite  opposite  directions.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  ;  the 
simplest  reason  that  would  suggest  itself  would,  of  course,  be  that  if 
vegetable  food  is  cheap  people  may  spend  more  money  upon  meat, 
&c.,  and  the  reverse.  This  may  be  right  in  the  case  of  great  move- 
ments as  in  1891,  but  it  would  not  explain  the  minor  fluctuations, 
as  retail  prices  do  not  follow  wholesale  prices  so  very  closely.  Years 
of  prosperity  and  high  wages  would,  of  course,  tell  on  the  prices  of 
animal  food ;  for  instance,  1871-74,  1880-83,  1888-89.  But  even 
here  we  have  to  handle  figures  carefully ;  from  1880-83  prices  of 
animal  food  kept  abnormally  high,  as  the  number  of  live  stock  in 
this  country  had  so  greatly  diminished  up  to  1882,  while  the  impor- 
tation of  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat  gaineid  greater  importance  only 
from  1883.  Since  then  these  large  importations  have  gone  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  increase  in  live  stock.  1892  was  exceptional,  merely 
through  the  influence  of  high  prices  for  pork.  Com  was  on  a  low 
level  from  the  end  of  1884  till  the  end  of  1890,  and  after  the  rise  in 
1891  it  declined  21  per  cent,  within  the  last  year. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  influence  of  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
on  prices,  the  averages  recorded  in  Table  Y.  will  be  of  interest.  As 
the  year  1884  was  a  year  of  transition  with  falling  prices,  a  better 
average  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  it  out  and  taking  simply  the  eight 
years  1885-92,  the  low  price  period,  in  which  the  average  index 
number  fluctuated  only  between  72  and  68. 

Table  Y. — Avercige  Quarterly  Values. 


Average  of  Eight 

Actual  Average  of  Index 
Numbers,  1867-77:*  loo 

Percentages,  1885-92==  100 

Teftn,  1886>9a 

I 
Quarter 

n 
Quarter 

in 
Quarter 

IV 

Quarter 

I      1     n 
Quarter  Quarter 

ni 
Quarter 

rr 
Quarter 

Vegetable  food  (oorn, ) 
Animal  food   '.   '. 

67-46 
88*7S 

67'3o 
83-65 

66-68 
84-86 

67-26 
83-01 

1 
100-42      100-19 

99-8«  ^     99-81 

99-27 
101-25 

xoo*i3 
99'o4 

AU4<oommoditiea> 

71-00 

70-18 

70-M 

To'Sx 

100-62 

99*46 

99-55 

xoo'36 
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We  find  that  for  vegetable  food  the  third  quarter,  when  the 
harvest  begins,  is  on  the  average  the  lowest,  then  follows  the  fourth 
quarter  ;  the  first  is  the  highest,  while  the  second  shows  a  tendency 
to  fall.  In  animal  food,  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  quarter  is  the 
highest^  though  in  summer  prices  should  be  influenced  by  the  invari- 
ably lower  prices  of  butter ;  the  last  quarter  is  the  lowest.  The 
movements  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  are,  therefore,  on  the 
average  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  vegetable  food,  while  in  the 
first  and  second  quarters  they  are  similar. 

Iklaterials,  however,  are  distinctly  dearer  during  the  winter  than 
in  spring  and  summer,  not  only  minerals  (coals  cure  naturally  higher 
in  winter),  but  also  textiles  and  sundry  materials.  The  totals  of  all 
commodities  show  the  second  quarter  to  be  the  lowest,  then  follow 
the  third  and  fourth,  while  the  first  quarter  is  the  highest.  If  eight 
years  are  sufficient  for  drawing  up  such  averages,  the  figures  will 
show  to  what  extent  allowance  has  to  be  made  in  judging  of  move- 
ments from  month  to  month  or  from  quarter  to  quarter. 


Review  of  the  Last  Seven  Yeabs. 

Most  of  the  events  that  have  left  their  impression  on  the  course 
of  commercial  and  financial  affairs  during  the  last  seven  years  will 
still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  interesting  and  useful,  and  may 
contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  fluctuations,  to  give  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  more  important  occurrences. 

The  index  number  had  been  70  for  the  first  haJf  of  1886,  and 
many  people  were  rather  more  hopeful  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
But  the  extreme  limit  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and  prices  in  1887 
were  on  the  average  still  two  points  lower.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  the  latter  year  3iat  the  first  signs  of  a  real  improvement  became 
visible,  but  the  average  of  general  prices  was  only  raised  by  the 
French  copper  and  tin  speculations.  The  two  following  years 
(1888-89)  were,  however,  distinctly  better,  though  prices  were  not 
uniformly  aflected.  Wheat,  for  instance,  and  indeed  com  generally, 
owing  to  the  large  harvests  of  1887  and  1888,  ruled  very  low  in  1889. 

The  activity  of  trade  during  these  years  was  considerable,  manu- 
facturers here  and  on  the  Continent  were  well  employed,  new 
factories  were  called  into  existence,  and  the  plant  and  machinery  of 
the  old  ones  were  renewed  and  increased  to  cope  with  the  require- 
ments of  improvements,  of  new  inventions,  and  the  larger  production 
of  raw  materials.  The  development  in  extra-European  countries 
also  was  very  important,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  did  not  lag  behind. 

Large  foreign  loans  were  brought  out,  enormous  sums  invested 
in  all  kinds  of  undertakings  in  extra-European  countries,  and  a 
great  number  of  private  firms  transformed  into  limited  companies. 

The  average  index  number  of  prices  had  increased  from  68  in 
1887  to  70  in  1888,  and  72  in  1889,  and  the  highest  point  (73-7) 
was  reached  in  November  and  December  1889,  when  iron  ana 
merino  wool  were  at  their  best.    A  reaction  followed  early  in  1890, 
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and  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  great  fears  were  entertained  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  McKlnley  tariff,  which  was  almost  prohibitive  to 
European  manufactures. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  the  difficulties  of  the  Argentine 
Government  became  more  apparent,  and  in  October  and  November 
there  was  a  great  fall  in  American  railways.  On  November  14  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Baring  applied  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance. 
This  is  usually  called  the  Baring  crisis,  and  it  might  have  been  of 
the  most  serious  consequences  had  it  not  been  happily  met  by  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Bank,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  guarantee 
fund  for  the  enormous  liabilities  of  the  firm. 

Trade  had  become  worse,  not  only  under  the  pressure  of  the 
financial  difficulties,  but  as  a  natural  reaction  from  ^  a  period  of 
prosperity  in  which  everything  had  been  overdone.  In  1891  the 
European  export  trade  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  the  new 
American  tariff,  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  South  American  demand, 
the  fall  of  silver,  and  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  business  in 
the  East.  Affiaiirs  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  there  was  in  addition  the  war  in  Chili,  and  the  crises  in 
Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  however, 
excepting  the  great  losses  of  investors,  was  the  failure  of  the  French 
and  Russian  crops,  and  the  famine  in  Russia,  simtdtaneous  with  a 
large  American  harvest.  Corn  rose  considerably,  and  in  Berlin  rye 
ruled  even  higher  than  wheat  in  October.  Materials,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  which  the  production  had  been  greatly  increased,  fell 
heavily.  The  general  commercial  depression  continued  with  un- 
abated force  in  1892,  and  an  agricultural  depression  was  added. 
England  was  particularly  unfortunate,  as  in  conjunction  with  de- 
clining values  of  com  the  harvest  was  a  bad  one^  and  cattle  had  to 
be  slaughtered  and  sold  at  excessively  low  prices.  Of  other  causes 
unfavourably  affecting  trade,  we  may  mention  various  strikes,  the 
outbreak  of  cholera  on  the  Continent,  the  crisis  in  Australia,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  silver. 

The  average  prices  of  the  seven  years  were  distinctly  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  decades ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  on 
a  close  comparison  of  the  tables  may  nevertheless  afford  some  con- 
solation if  not  satisfaction.  The  increase  in  production  from  1879 
to  1883  was  very  large  indeed,  and  prices  declined  heavily  from 
1880  to  1887,  but  although  in  the  last  five  or  seven  years  there  was 
again  a  very  great  increase  in  production,  and  although  some  com- 
modities have  been  even  cheaper  than  in  1886  or  1887,  still  the 
average  of  all  commodities  has  not  sunk  materially  below  the  1887 
level.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  effect  of  quantities  on 
general  prices  has  in  the  latter  period  been  rather  less  decisive  than 
in  the  former. 

The  Causes  of  the  Fall,  and  the  Monetaby  Question. 

The  general  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  fall  of  prices  as 
compared  with  the  period  from  1867-77,  and  up  to  1886,  had  been 
stated  in  my  former  paper  as  follows  : — 
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1.  Eeduction  of  the  cost  of  prodaction  and  conyeyance  of  some  large 
articlea  of  consumptioii  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal,  by  the  increase  of 
steamers,  and  by  the  enormous  extension  of  railwa^rs  and  telegraph  lines, 
especially  in  extra-European  countries.  The  opening^  of  new  sources  of 
supply.    In  consequence  of  these  causes,  great  increase  in  production. 

2.  Alterations  in  currencies,  demonetisation  of  silyei,  and  insufficient 
supply  of  gold. 

I  ascribed  the  greater  influence  to  the  second  cause.  The  in- 
crease in  production  had  indeed  been  very  large,  but  I  showed  that 
in  former  periods  it  had  been  similar — at  least  proportionately  from 
one  period  to  another.  Tn  fact  the  development  from  1850  to  1873 
and  the  growth  of  wealth  wore  quite  phenomenal,  as  can  be  easily 
shown  by  merely  looking  at  the  trade  of  this  country  and  the 
returns  of  the  income  tax,  but  while  at  that  period  the  circuktion 
of  money  expanded  simultaneously  with  the  production  of  com- 
modities, it  was  possible  to  maintain  on  the  whole  a  certain  price 
level  for  about  twenty-five  years.  From  1870  or  1873  to  1885,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  monetary  circulation  had  scarcely  increased 
owing  to  the  demonetisation  of  silver  and  the  withdrawal  of  notes. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  1886-92,  the  first  cause,  extension 
of  the  new  sources  of  supply  and  increase  of  production,  was  again 
at  work,  and  has  already  been  referred  to. 

The  production  of  gold  has  of  late  made  satisfactory  progress, 
but  there  was  a  considerable  extra  demand  during  the  last  few  years 
from  Austria  and  Bussia,  who  have  taken  the  whole  balance  avail- 
able for  monetary  purposes  during  the  last  seven  years.  There  was, 
however,  a  large  addition  of  sUver,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  of  notes,  and  I  estimate  that  the  total  addition  to 
the  currency  of  Europe,  United  States,  and  Australia  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  about  123,000,000^.,  or  17,500,000/.  per 
annum,  which  is  very  considerable. 

This  may  partly  account  for  the  fact  already  noticed  that  prices 
have  not  gone  materially  lower  than  in  1887.  The  second  cause, 
therefore,  alteration  of  currencies  and  insufficient  supply  of  gold, 
has  apparently  not  had  any  additional  influence  on  prices  since 
1887. 

There  will,  however,  arise  a  fresh  demand  for  gold  by  various 
countries,  and  the  supply  will  again  be  insufficient  for  some  time  to 
come,  if  trade  continues  to  expand  at  the  usual  rate. 

Conclusion. 

A  comparison  of  the  years  1890-92  with  the  years  1883-85 
shows  a  great  similarity;  production  was  arrested  in  1885  and 
1886,  and  business  improved  somewhat  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  in  1888.  Production  is  now  also  arrested,  but 
there  are  no  signs  yet  of  any  real  improvement  in  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  world  and  in  general  commerce. 

After  a  great  deal  of  overtrading  and  overfinancing,  the  losses 
on  investments,  in  commerce,  and  agriculture  have  been  enormous, 
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and  some  years  may  still  elapse  before  an  important  improvement 
will  take  place  ;  but  much  unsoundness  has  been  cleared,  and,  with 
production  arrested,  a  more  healthy  tone  may  set  in,  and  some  im- 
provement in  certain  branches  may  perhaps  not  be  very  distant. 

A  serious  curtailment  in  the  use  of  silver,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  anything  will  be  done  this 
year,  will  naturally  depress  its  price,  and  any  sudden  change  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  Eastern  trade,  and  hence  on  trade 
generally. 

The  average  prices  of  the  next  decade  may  still  keep  low,  or 
may  even  show  some  further  decline  as  compared  with  the  last 
seven  or  ten  years,  if  gold  remains  the  sole  measure  of  value,  and  if 
the  production  of  commodities  again  increases.  That  this  production, 
generally  speaking,  should  remain  stationary  for  any  length  of  time 
is  of  course  impossible,  as  with  the  increase  of  popidation  there  will 
be  more  hands  to  work  and  more  mouths  to  be  fed.  The  production 
may,  however,  go  into  different  channels.  Id  the  first  development 
of  new  countries  the  settlers  take  up  principally  certain  large 
agricultural  products  such  as  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wool,  <kc.,  then 
oomes  the  mining  industry,  but  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  requirements  of  the  people  the  production  will  also  become 
more  variform,  more  of  the  food  will  be  consumed  there,  and  a  time 
may  arrive  when  the  shipments  of  certain  commodities  will  no  longer 
be  so  excessive  as  they  are  now. 

Augustus  Sauebbeck. 


PRESERVATIVES  FOR  CREAM. 

ThB  production  and  distribution  of  fresh  cream  is  an  important  and 
increasing  branch  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  present  day.  Cream 
is  extensively  sold  in  small  earthenware  jars,  which  are  often  sent 
long  distances  and  retailed  at  a  price  varying  from  6d,  to  Is.  accord- 
ing to  siza  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  to  be  able  to 
buy  cream  in  small  quantities,  and  in  a  portable  form,  provided  that 
its  purity  and  freshness  can  be  guaranteed,  for  nothing  is  more 
easily  tainted  or  susceptible  to  its  surroundings.  In  fact,  cream 
seems  to  have  a  special  power  of  attracting  the  odour  of  anything, 
whether  good  or  bad,  in  its  vicinity.  The  composition  of  the  cream, 
therefore^  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  "  doctored  "  in  order 
to  ensure  its  keeping  qualities,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
consumers.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that  cream  unmanipulated 
does  not  travel  well,  and  will  not — especially  in  close  weather — 
keep  many  hours. 

The  means  used  to  prevent  the  rapid  souring  of  cream  are  steri- 
lisation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  use  of  preservatives  on  the  other. 
Both  have  the  same  object^  namely,  to  arrest  fermentation  and  the 
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growth  of  bacteria;  but  the  character  of  the  cream  is  altered 
differently  according  to  the  method  employed. 

Sterilising — which,  however,  can  only  partially  be  accompliahed 
— is  done  by  raising  the  temperature  to  150°  or  160°  E.,  and  then 
redu(dng  it  below  40°  F.,  thus  killing  the  lactic  acid  organism. 
This  is  a  suitable  method  for  factories  or  for  large  producers  and 
dealers  in  cream.  The  more  common  practice,  however,  is  the  use 
of  preservatives. 

Hence  the  question  arises.  To  what  extent  is  the  use  of  preserva- 
tives desirable  or  permissible  ? 

Many  different  preservatives  are  in  use,  but  most  of  them  have 
a  common  foundation — boracic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
boracic  acid.  Although  one  may  very  rightly  object  to  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  drug  in  food,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  boracic  acid  when 
used  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  keep  cream  sweet  for  a  reasonable 
time  has  any  harmful  effect.  Salicylic  acid  was  formerly  used,  and, 
from  answers  which  have  been  given  to  questions  asked  in  the  agricul- 
tural newspapers  lately,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  still  recommended. 
Moreover,  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  under  Salicylic  Acid,  it  is 
stated  :  "  It  has  come  into  very  general  use  as  an  antiseptic  sub- 
stance, and,  being  devoid  of  poisonous  properties,  it  may  be  used  for 
preserving  foods,  <fec.,  from  decay.''  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  its  use  is  distinctly  dangerous,  that  it  has  been 
condemned  by  medical  authorities  and  its  sale  not  allowed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  that  it  should  on  no  account  be  used  in 
connection  with  food. 

Boracic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  borax  and  boracic  acid,  is,  there- 
fore, the  safer  substance  to  use  ;  but  great  caution  must  be  exercised, 
especially  in  dealing  with  milk,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity 
that  is  consumed.  It  may,  indeed,  be  well  supposed  that,  in  the 
case  of  infants,  whose  diet  is  so  largely  composed  of  milk,  the  con- 
sumption by  them  of  milk  to  which  preservatives  have  been  added 
may  be  harmfuL 

The  amount  of  preservative  necessary  for  keeping  cream  or  milk 
for  a  short  time  is  very  small.  The  following  recipe  is  that  of  a  mix- 
ture which  will  keep  cream  quite  sweet  for  four  or  five  days,  even  in 
hot  weather  : — 1  oz.  of  boracic  acid,  or  ^  oz.  of  borax  and  f  oz.  of 
boracic  acid,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water.  This  will  suffice 
for  20  gallons  of  milk,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  the  solution  to  a  quart 
(1  to  3,200  parte). 

Much  stronger  solutions  are  in  constant  use,  as  large  a  quantity 
as  1  oz.  of  boracic  acid  being  sometimes  put  to  two  geJlons.  But 
when  strong  solutions  are  used,  some  other  substance  must  be  added  ; 
for  water  will  hold  but  a  small  quantity  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  in 
solution,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  put  in  without  weakening 
the  cream,  besides  which  the  acid  would  give  the  latter  a  bitter 
taste. 

Hence,  glycerine  and  gelatine  are  sometimes  used  as  preservative 
mixtures.  Both  will  hold  a  large  amount  of  borax  and  boracic  acid 
in  solution,  and  take  away,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bitter  taste. 
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though  gelatine  does  so  more  effectoally  than  glycerine  :  2^  ounces  of 
gelatine  steeped  in  2  or  3  ounces  of  water,  and  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  1  ounce  of  mixed  borax  and  boracic  acid  in  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
will,  when  .cool,  form  a  jellj  which  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  A 
teaspoonful  of  the  jelly  dissolved  will  preserve  a  pint  of  cream  for 
from  seven  to  nine  days.  If  these  mixtures  are  used  they  should 
be  added  very  sparingly,  as  a  large  quantity  would  artificially  thicken 
the  cream,  and  enable  a  poor  thin  sample  to  be  palmed  off  as  a  rich 
double  cream,  though  it  might  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  to  keep  milk  or  cream  for 
any  length  of  time.  For  sterilisation  and  the  use  of  preservatives 
only  destroy  or  arrest  the  lactic  acid  ferment,  and  do  not  affect  the 
numerous  other  bacteria  which  go  on  multiplying  with  age.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  after  a  time,  milk  and  cream 
may  not  be  wholesome,  even  though  they  may  not  have  turned 
sour. 

Milk  and  cream  are  essentially  perishable  articles,  and  are 
intended  for  immediate  consumption,  though  by  the  careful  and 
limited  use  of  preservatives  they  may  be  kept  for  a  short  time  with- 
out any  deleterious  effect. 

J.  F.  Cubtis-Hatwabd. 


RATIONAL  POTATO   CULTURE. 

Fob  some  years  past  M.  Aim^  Girard  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  potato  culture  in  France,  and,  according  to  the  reports 
published  by  him  from  time  to  time,  he  has  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  this  direction.  The  last  report,'  showing  the  results  of 
M.  Girard's  experiments  during  the  season  of  1892,  is  particularly 
interesting,  and  has  attracted  considerable  attention ;  so  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  main  points  and  conclusions 
for  the  benefit  of  potato  growers  in  this  country. 

M.  Girard  is  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  practical  agri- 
culturist, who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  advantage  of  applications  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
lime,  bouUlie  bordelaise,  to  prevent  and  cure  the  potato  disease. 
This  report,  however,  does  not  deal  specifically  with  this  treatment 
of  potato  plants,  nor  are  the  exceptional  crops  recorded  alleged  to  be 
principally  due  to  the  use  of  bouUlie  borddaise.  The  application  of 
the  botdllie  bordelaiae  was  made  in  many  cases  by  way  of  preventing 
disease.  There  was  so  very  little  potato  disease  in  France  in  1892 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  repeated  dressings  for  purposes  of 
cure. 

For  ten  years  M.  Girard  has  been  writing  upon  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  yield  of  the  French  potato  crop.  He  has  pointed  out  that 

*  Amelioration  de  la  Culture  de  la  Fomme  de  terrc  indnstrielle  et  fourraghre 
en  France.    Besultatt  de  la  eampa^ne^  1892,  par  M.  Aim6  Girard. 
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this  could  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  rational  methods  of  thorough 
cultivation,  procid^s  rcUionnels  de  culture  intefinve^  which  he  has 
duly  formulated.  During  the  last  few  years  an  increasing  band  of 
workers,  comprising  potato  growers  upon  a  large  as  well  as  a  very 
small  scale,  have  responded  to  his  appeals  to  help  him  by  making 
experiments  in  various  parts  of  France  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
his  system.  The  results  of  these  were  successively  published  in 
1889,  1890,  and  1891,  and  showed  clearly  and  satisfactorily  that 
M.  Girard's  recommendations  are  valuable  ;  but  the  records  of  the 
far  more  numerous  experiments  of  1892  prove  that  by  carrying 
them  out  thoroughly  the  potato  crop  can  be  largely  increased, 
although  the  weather  may  be  excessively  dry,  and  not  by  any  means 
suitable  for  potato  growing,  especially  upon  dry  soils. 

Of  the  600  cultivators  who  co-operated  with  M.  Girard  in  1892 
421  cultivators,  having  among  them  1,590  acres  of  land  planted  with 
potatoes,  furnished  valuable  and  reliable  reports.  These  M.  Girard 
divides  into  three  groups  : — 

The  first  group  (ffrande  culture)  comprised  oghty-four  growers,  who  bad 
from  2i  to  140  acres  of  potatoes,  the  whole  extent  cultivated  by  them  being 
1,450  acres. 

The  second  group  (moi/enne  culture)  was  composed  of  107  growers, 
haviog  from  80  poles  to  2^  acres  of  land  planted  with  potatoes,  the  total 
extent  being  103  acres. 

The  third  group  {petite  culture)  comprised  280  small  cultivators,  whose 
total  potato  acreage  amounted  to  40  acres,  divided  into  plots  ranging  from 
4  to  80  poles. 


M.  Girard  gives  the  results  obtained  in  each 
fixing  a  crop  of  12  tons  per  acre  as  the  line  of 
estimation,  between  good  and  inferior  crops  : — 


1st  group  (ffrande  cul-  f^^^^^^  "P""'^' 

tol40«aS      .         L^~!!I    ^^  *o'^  P*' 
^    acre      •        •        • 

mature),  80  pole,  to^  ^^l'^  ^^   ^; 


2^  acres 


acre 


8rd    group  (petUe  cul-  f^^J^™  !!*  "P'™'^' 


acre 


of  the  above  groups, 
demarcation,  in  his 


No.  of  Acreage 

oultivatora  of  potatoes 

49  962 

85  488 


General  Total 


1,450 
00 
40 
100 
20 
20 
40 

1,590 
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It  will  be  seen  by  analysing  this  table  that  the  third  group, 
2)€tite  cvltwre^  shows  the  largest  proportion  of  yields  below  12  tons 
per  acre,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  cultivated.  The  proportion 
of  the  second  group,  raoyeTme  culture^  falling  below  12  tons  per  acre, 
is  40  per  cent. ;  while  ti^iat  of  the  first  group,  grande  euUurey  is  not 
more  than  33  per  cent.  As  M.  Girard  says,  "  one  would  expect  a 
different  result,  as  small  holdings  are  generally  the  object  of  greater 
care  than  the  larger  holdings  ;  "  but  he  adds  that "  small  cultivators 
are  apt  to  continue  in  the  ruts  of  routine,  from  which  large  farmers 
more  quickly  extricate  themselves."  It  should  be  stated  that  in  a 
few  instances  the  yields  of  the  small  cultivators  in  the  third  group, 
f)et%te  cuUure^  were  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  40  tons  per  acre. 
These  immense  crops  were  produced  upon  very  small  patches  of  a 
few  poles  in  area,  so  that  it  is  necessary,  as  M.  Girard  remarks, 
"  merely  to  multiply  and  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  faith." 

Among  the  most  striking  instances  of  heavy  crops  in  the  first 
group,  grande  culture^  is  one  in  the  department  Eure-et-Loir, 
where  M.  £gasse  grew  at  Archevilliers  18  tons  per  acre  upon  40 
acres  ;  M.  Vast  at  Chanteloup,  in  Seine-et-Mame,  produced  a  crop 
of  12  tons  on  112  acres  ;  and  M.  Godefroy  at  Grigny,  in  Seine-et- 
Oise,  obtained  14  tons  per  acre  from  98  acres. 

Li  the  region  of  the  north-east  the  magnificent  return  of  17^ 
tons  per  acre  was  made  on  147  acres  by  one  cultivator.  In  this 
region  12  cultivators  produced  slightly  over  16  tons  per  acre  upon 
182  acre**. 

Again,  in  the  region  du  centre  10  cultivators,  whose  extent  of 
potato  land  ranged  from  2^  to  12^  acres,  averaged  14  tons  per  acre 
upon  59  acres. 

In  short,  49  cultivators,  haviug  together  962  acres,  succeeded  in 
averaging  14  tons  per  acre. 

In  some  of  the  potato  fields  cultivated  according  to  M.  Girard's 
directions,  where  the  soil  was  sandy  with  gravelly  subsoil,  the 
drought  interfered  considerably  with  the  results,  so  that  14  growers 
in  different  parts  of  France,  having  112  acres,  only  obtained  crops 
varying  between  4  tons  and  1 1  tons  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  8  tons 
per  acre. 

Upon  295  acres  of  poor  and  medium  soils  16  growers  obtained 
an  average  yield  of  7  tons  10  cwt.  per  acre. 

Eighty-four  of  the  co-operators  in  this  division,  however,  grew 
an  average  of  slightly  over  12  tons  per  acre,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  most  striking  result. 

Coming  to  the  second  group  of  medium-sized  acreages,  culture 
moyenney  62  cultivators  of  61  acres  of  potatoes,  divided  among  them 
in  plots  of  from  |  acre  to  12^  acres,  grew  an  average  crop  of  14 
tons  per  acre. 

With  regard  to  the  other  42  cultivators  in  this  group,  their 
average  crop  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  39  cultivators  in 
group  1,  or  between  7  and  8  tons  per  acre. 

With  regard  to  group  3,  petite  culture^  two-thirds  of  the  culti- 
vators planted  over  20  poles  of  land,  whose  crop  averaged  14  tons 
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per  acre.  In  no  case  was  the  crop  less  than  1 1  tons  per  acre,  while 
in  some  it  exceeded  a  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre.  The  crop  of  119 
cultivators  in  this  group  fell  below  11  tons  per  acre,  but  their 
average  yield  is  not  given. 

The  principal  points  insisted  upon  by  M.  Girard  to  ensure 
success  in  potato  culture  are,^  in  the  first  place,  deep  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  {Wanted.  Like  the  beet  root 
and  mangel-wurzel,  the  potato  requires  a  deep  and  friable  tilth.  Its 
roots  run  far  into  the  soil  in  search  of  available  food,  if  it  has  been 
properly  and  deeply  stirred.  M.  Gi  rard  advocates  the  deep  ploughing 
of  potato  land  in  winter  with  a  plough  going  8  inches  deep,  followed 
by  a  subsoil  plough  moving  the  soil  6  inches  deeper.  Manure  is  put 
on  in  the  early  spring  and  ploughed  in.  The  furrows  are  then 
harrowed  down  and  the  potatoes  planted  as  soon  as  the  chances  of 
the  sets  being  frozen  are  past.  The  date  of  planting  must  vary 
according  to  the  season  and  the  climate  of  the  district.  M.  Girard 
thinks  that  13,200  plants  per  acre  are  sufficient  for  varieties  of  full 
habit  of  foliage,  or  a  plant  every  19|  inches  in  rows  23g  inches  apart, 
which  would  give  13,200  plant-centres  per  acre.  For  other  varieties 
a  distance  of  21§  inches  in  rows  set  21 1  inches  apart  is  advised, 
giving  16,000  plant-centres  per  acre. 

Manures, — M.  Girard's  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  is  from 
8  to  12  tons  per  acre.  He  also  adds  2\  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  from  1^  to  2^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre,  put  on  at 
.  the  same  time  as  the  farmyard  manure.  From  1^  to  2  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  are  sown  broadcast  in  May,  after  the  plants  aro 
up  ;  but  M.  Girard  prefers  to  apply  half  of  this  dressing  in  May  and 
half  in  July. 

He  advises  the  careful  selection  of  seed  from  vigorous  and 
fruitful  stocks.  It  should  be  of  even  size,  weighing  from  2|  to  4^  oz. 
for  heavy  cropping  varieties,  and  from  1|  to  2|  oz.  for  ordinary 
kinds.  Seed  should  be  planted  whole.  The  experiments  made  under 
M.  Girard's  supervision  would  appear  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong  to 
cut  seed  potatoes. 

The  most  careful  and  constant  hoeing  is  advocated  in  order  to  kill 
every  weed.  Moderate  earthing  is  recommended,  particularly  for  those 
large  cropping  varieties  whose  tubers  tend  to  work  up  to  the  surface, 
and  become  green  from  the  action  of  light.  This,  indeed,  appears  to 
be  the  origin  of  earthing  and,  as  many  hold,  the  sole  reason  for 
the  practice. 

Dressing  the  plants  with  sulphate  of  copper  mixture  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  before  disease  appears  is  deemed  essential  by  M. 
Girard.     His  receipt  for  this  is 


4  Ih.  6  oz.  of  molasses  mixed  with  11  gallons  of  water. 
4  lb.  6  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  this  water. 
6  lb.  9  oz.  of  lime  slaked  and  put  in  11  gallons  of  water. 


*  AmSlioration  de  la  Cnltvre  de  la  Pomme  de  terre  indtistrielle  et  fmirragcre^ 
par  M.  Aim6  Girard.    Tnstrvct ions  pratiques,    1893. 
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These  two  solutions  are  mixed  aod  well  stirred  up  together  and 
put  on  at  the  rate  of  from  130  to  160  gallons  per  acre  with  the 
Eclair,  or  horse  machine. 

The  above  are  the  main  features  of  the  system  of  ''  intensive  " 
culture  propounded  by  M.  Girard. 

In  a  report  presented  to  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  d'Agriculture 
de  France  in  March  last  M.  Girard  observes  : — 

From  the  results  which  I  make  known  to-day  I  do  not  hesitate'  to 
affirm  that  the  investigation  of  1892  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
question  of  regenerating  the  potato  culture  of  France  is  already  solved.  It 
is  another  conquest  to  add  to  those  with  which  science  has  enriched  agri- 
culture. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  yields  recorded  by  M. 
Girard  are  startling.  Had  they  simply  been  made  on  fractions  of 
acres  in  petUe  culture^  it  might  have  been  suggested  that  mistakes 
had  been  made  in  multiplication,  or  that  an  elaboration  of  culture 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  land  which  could  not  be  given  on  a  large 
scale.  But  it  is  seen  that  crops  ranging  from  14  to  16  tons  per 
acre  were  grown  on  large  acreages  of  irom  30  to  150  acres. 

These  large  crops  are  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  brought 
to  mind  that  the  average  return  of  the  potato  land  of  France  is 
only  about  3*1  tons  per  acre,  that  of  the  United  States  about  3 
tons  per  acre,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  6*11  tons  per  acre. 

From  inquiries  made  of  potato  growers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land as  to  the  largest  crops  they  have  grown,  I  have  ascertained  that 
in  Kent  a  grower  obtained  16  tons  of  ware  or  marketable  potatoes 
and  4  tons  of  seed  per  acre  on  6  acres  of  Regents ;  and  another 
Kentish  grower  grew  160  tons  of  Magnums  on  10  acres  of  land. 
Another  large  English  grower  states  that  the  largest  crop  he  ever 
grew  was  15  tons  per  acre  of  Magnums. 

A  weU-known  grower  in  Scotland  speaks  of  14  tons  per  acre  on 
20  acres  as  the  largest  crop  he  has  seen.  He  has  also  known  from 
11  to  13  tons  grown  per  acre,  and  has  heard  of  great  crops  being 
grown  of  18  tons  per  acre,  but  could  never  get  this  confirmed.  The 
estimated  average  annual  yield  of  potatoes  in  Scotland  per  acre 
is  5*79  tons,  or  rather  less  than  that  of  England. 

It  was  shown  by  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Wiltshire 
Technical  Education  Committee,^  that  the  rational  or  intensive, 
culture  adopted  in  their  experiments,  ensured  results  in  some 
respects  as  striking  as  those  recorded  by  M.  Girard. 

These  Wiltshire  experiments  were  made  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  county,  upon  80  small  parcels  of  land  a  perch  in  extent. 
The  average  yield  of  these  80  plots,  of  which  10  plots  were  un- 
manured,  was  12  tons  6  cwt.  19  lb.  per  acre.  Twenty  of  the 
plots  yielded  at  the  rate  of  17  tons  10  cwt.  per  acre,  and  12  plots 
at  the  rate  of  16  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre. 


»  Bepcrt  on  PotMo  Culture  *and  Disease  Prevention :  Experiments  by  the 
Wilts  Technical  Education  Committee  in  Warminster  and  District  in  1892i 
Cassell  &  Co. 
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In  many  ways  the  treatment  of  these  plots  resembled  that 
recommended  by  M.  Girard.  Deep  cultivation,  selection  of  good 
seed,  planting  whole  seed  of  3  oz.  weight,  manuring  with  farm- 
yard manure,  or  with  complete  chemical  manure,  dressing  with 
bouiUie  hordelaise^  and  other  details,  were  practised  upon  nearly 
parallel  lines  in  both  cases. 

Though  the  Wiltshire  experiments  were  made  upon  very  small 
plots,  ye^  judging  from  the  great  care  and  ability  with  which  they 
were  conceived  and  carried  out,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  calculations  of  the  yields  of  the  respective  plots  were  accurately 
made.  Taking  also  into  due  consideration  iJie  extra  amount  of 
attention  which  small  plots  would  receive,  representing  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  expense  per  acre,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
these*  experiments  prove,  not  in  such  a  degree  as  those  of  M.  Girard, 
but  still  in  an  important  degree,  that  the  potato  crop  can  be  largely 
increased  by  rational  systems  of  cultivation. 

Chables  Whitehead. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   INTEREST   TO 
AGRICULTURISTS. 

Of  the  three  publications  which  are  here  brought  under  review,  the 
first  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  English  work,  the  second  is  a 
Government  Blue-book,  and  the  third  is  an  official  volume  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  noticed  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  The  Complete  Grazier. 

2.  The  Plague  of  Field- voles. 

3.  The  Diseases  and  Feeding  of  Cattle. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER.* 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  reduced  crown  quarto,  well  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  serviceably  bound  for  frequent  use.  It  is 
divided  into  twelve  books  or  sections,  the  first  seven  treating  of  the 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  and 
Poultry,  and  their  Diseases  ;  the  last  five  dealing  with  Offices  and 
Implements  of  Husbandry,  Management  and  Cultivation  of  Grass 
Lands  and  Roots,  their  Manures,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  Calendar 
of  Farm  Work  for  the  year,  and  a  useful  Index.  Such,  at  a  brief 
glance,   are  the  contents  of  a  volume  that  is,  from  its  mere  size 

•  The  Canvplete  Qrwzier  and  Fa/rmer^  and  Cattle  Breeders'  Assistant :  a 
Compendium  of  Husbandry.  Originally  written  by  William  Youatt,  Esq., 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  By  William  Fream,  LL.D.  Pp.  xii+ 1,086,  with  450 
iUostrations.    London:  Crosby  Lockwood  k  Son.     1893.    Z\s.  6d, 
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only,  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain  information 
from  its  valuable  and  well-stored  pages. 

The  Complete  Grazier,  or  Gentleman^s  and  Farmer^s  Director^/, 
was  first  issued  in  1767,  and  printed  by  J.  Almon,  opposite  Bur- 
lington House  in  Piccadilly,  "written  by  a  country  gentleman, 
and  originally  designed  for  private  use."  It  is  a  small  volnme  of 
252  pages,  and  contains  forty-seven  chapters.  The  first  twelve 
relate  "  to  the  buU,  cow  and  ox,  and  kine,"  with  directions  as  to 
rearing  calves,  rules  to  be  observed  in  buying  cattle,  feeding  oxen, 
and  remedies  for  distempers  and  accidents.  Chapter  XIII  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  implements  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  dairy  farm,  with  the  prices  of  each  ;  also  the  wages 
of  one  man  and  three  maids  "  according  to  the  rule  of  the  north 
part  of  Essex,  the  man  4L,  the  maids  31.  each  per  annum."  Four 
chapters  are  given  to  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  rennet,  and  six  to 
grass  lands  and  hay.  Sheep  receive  eight  chapters,  pigs  four,  and 
poultry  eight ;  the  last  two  chapters  are  of  fish  ponds,  storing  them 
and  ordering  the  fish.  The  horse  is  not  mentioned.  The  opening 
chapter  states  "  that  the  best  oxen  and  cows  are  bred  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Derby,  Lancaster,  Stafibrd,  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  and 
Somerset^  both  for  largeness  and  neatness  of  shape.  Those  bred  in 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  Stafiordshire  are  generally 
black,  with  large  weU  spread  horns.  Those  bred  in  Lincolnshire 
are,  for  the  most  part,  pyed,  very  tall  and  large,  and  most  fit  for 
labour.  Those  bred  in  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  are 
generally  red,  and  for  shape  much  like  those  of  Lincolnshire. 
Wiltshire  breeds  large  cattle,  but  ill-shaped  horns  and  heads.  In 
some  parts  of  Surrey  there  is  a  white  sort  of  cow  that,  it  is  reported, 
produces  the  richest  milk,  and  the  flesh  more  readily  receives  salt 
than  any  other.  As  the  males  of  all  creatures  are  the  principal  in 
the  breed  and  generation,  therefore  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  choice  of  the  bull."  This  is  followed  by  a  quaint  description  of 
the  bull  and  cow,  "  both  of  which  should  be  chosen  of  the  same 
country,  and  as  near  as  you  can  of  the  same  colour."  No  breeds  of 
sheep  are  specified,  but  "  the  best  sort  of  sheep  for  fine  wool  are 
those  bred  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  but  they  are  small 
and  blackfaced,  and  bear  but  a  small  quantity.  Warwick,  Leicester- 
shire, Buckingham,  and  Northamptonshire  breed  a  large-boned 
sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest  wool.  The  marshes  of  Lincoln- 
shire breed  a  very  large  kind  of  sheep,  but  their  wool  is  not  good,  and 
Wales  bears  a  small  hardy  kind  of  sheep,  which  has  the  best  tasted 
flesh  but  the  worst  wool  of  all."  Of  swine  there  are  three  sorts, 
"the  large  Hertfordshire  or  Lincolnshire  breed,  which  is  the 
quickest  grower  ;  another  sort  called  by  some  the  Bantam  or  Guinea 
breed,  or  the  African  or  black  French  hog  ;  the  most  profitable  for 
breeding  of  pigs  and  sweetness  of  flesh  are  the  crosskind  bred 
between  the  two  foregoing  sorts.  It  is  recommended  to  keep  in 
large  dairies  one  hog  to  each  cow."  Various  remedies  for  their 
diseases  are  given  by  gentlemen  in  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire. 
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A  third  edition,  published  in  1775,  was  ''  written  by  a  country 
gentleman,  and  originally  designed  for  private  use."  An  edition 
unnumbered  was  printed  in  1806,  for  B.  Crosby  <k  Co.,  Stationers* 
Court,  London,  and  edited  by  a  Lincolnshire  Grazier,  assisted  by 
communications  from  several  Yorkshire,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk 
farmers.  This  edition  is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  who 
came  to  London  and  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Crosby  &  Co.  It 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original  edition  of  1767,  and  quota- 
tions are  frequent  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Culley,  from  the  Farmers' 
Magaainey  and  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  A  large  sheet  is  given 
in  this  volume  in  tabulated  form,  *'A  synopsis  of  the  different 
breeds  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  Great  Britain  ;  their 
specific  characters,  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages,  and  where 
usually  found."  The  various  breeds  of  cattle  are  mentioned,  but 
sheep  are  divided  into  horned  sheep  and  sheep  without  horns. 
Berkshire  pigs  are  described  as  reddish  with  brown  or  black  spots  ; 
the  Chinese  black,  and  others  mostly  white. 

A  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1816  :  "owing  to  the  very  favour- 
able reception  given  to  the  three  former  impressions  of  this  work,  it 
has  undergone  a  most  careful  revision."  It  is  illustrated  with  small 
woodcuts  of  the  various  breeds,  evidently  after  Bewick.  Horses  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  mentioned  here,  viz.  Clydesdale  horses, 
Cleveland  bays,  Suffolk  punches,  and  the  old  English  draught- 
horse.  In  1830  the  work  had  reached  a  fifth  edition,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  Editor  "  to  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  farmers 
composing  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club,  to  whose  exertions  the  public 
is  so  manifestly  indebted  for  many  valuable  improvements  in  the 
live  stock  of  the  country."  A  sixth  edition,  by  a  Lincolnshire 
Grazier,  assisted  by  several  eminent  agriculturists,  came  out  in 
1833,  and  the  seventh  was  revised  in  1839  by  a  Member  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society.  The  eighth  edition  was  enlarged 
and  partly  rewritten  by  William  Youatt^  who  also  dedicated  it  to 
the  Smithfield  Club. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  editions  are  very  similar  but  much 
thicker  volumes  ;  they  appeared  in  1864  and  1877,  and  were  edited 
by  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Bum,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Farm  Buildings^ 
who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  various  implement  firms  as  well 
as  to  the  agricultural  press. 

The  thurteenth  and  latest  edition,  now  rewritten  by  Dr.  Fream, 
retains  the  features  of  the  two  last  volumes  and  \b  similarly  bound, 
but  is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Although  stated  to  be  originally 
written  by  William  Youatt,  it  contains  little  if  anything  of  his 
historical  research  and  elaborate  histories,  as  published  in  his 
several  works.  It  brings  up  to  date  the  recent  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  connection  with  live  stock,  and  the  twelve  books,  in 
one  volume,  are  divided  into  many  chapters.  The  first  book  treats 
of  cattle,  their  varieties,  breeding  and  management,  a  long  account 
being  given  of  the  wild  cattle,  and  various  writers,  notably  the 
Rev.  John  Storer,  are  quoted.  The  measurements,  girth  and 
length,  of  the  various  breeds  at  recent  shows  of  the  Birmingham 
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and  Smithfield  Club  are  reprinted,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Lower  Canada  will  doubtless  feel  flattered  at  their  scale  of  points 
for  Shorthorn  cows  being  printed  in  this  standard  work.  We 
could  only  wish  that  the  happj  thought  which  conceived  the  idea 
of  illustrating  most  of  the  prize-winners  at  the  Jubilee  Meeting 
of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Windsor  in  1889,  as  specimens 
of  the  different  breeds,  had  been  better  executed.  Photography  is 
excellent  in  many  ways,  but  it  very  often  distorts  anunal  life, 
especially  by  the  cheap  printing  processes.  A  work  of  this  high 
character  should  have  been  a  useful  reference  half  a  century 
hence,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  illustrations  of  the  cattle 
convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificent  specimens 
of  the  breeds  that  were  exhibited  at  Windsor.  The  second  book,  on 
the  economy  and  management  of  the  dairy,  is  practically  new,  and 
introduces  the  latest  developments  of  separating  and  the  factory 
systems,  the  woodcuts  being  remarkably  clear  and  sharp.  The 
anatomy  of  the  horse  is  a  new  chapter  in  this  edition,  though 
Youatt^  in  another  of  his  works,  treated  its  external  structure  and 
its  various  parts  very  exhaustively.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter  Gilbey's 
work  on  the  Shire  Horse,  as  weU  as  papers  by  other  writers,  are 
quoted,  including  Mr.  Housman's  reports  upon  live  stock  exhibited 
at  the  Windsor  Show,  as  already  printed  in  this  JoumaL  In  the 
sheep  section  a  capital  sketch  is  given  of  Messrs.  Burgon  and  Ball's 
sheep-shearing  machine.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Ust  five  books, 
relating  to  husbandry,  grass  lands,  roots  and  manures,  would  have 
made  a  second  volume,  as  being  distinct  from  the  live  stock  of  the 
farm  ;  here  good  and  practical  authorities  are  quoted,  and  Mr. 
Sutton's  experience  in  laying  down  land  to  grass  is  given  at  some 
length.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  ensilage,  the  fashion  for 
which  seems  now  to  be  somewhat  passing  away,  and  there  is  also  an 
excellent  chapter  on  natural  grasses,  a  subject  upon  which  Dr.  Fream 
is  an  eminent  authority.  The  volume  is  very  fuU  of  information, 
and  will  be  valuable  in  any  library  as  a  work  of  reference.  Pro- 
found knowledge  is  not,  however,  sought  so  much  in  these  days,  but 
students  desirous  of  obtaining  exhaustive  information  on  our  breeds 
of  domesticated  animals  will  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  old  volumes 
of  Youatt,  whose  name  is  associated  with  The  Complete  Grazier^ 
and  who  laboured  so  diligently,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in 
imparting  knowledge  of  our  domesticated  animals  and  in  alleviating 
their  ailments  and  diseases. 

The  visitor  on  entering  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  in  Hanover  Square,  will  observe  a  small  picture,  imm.e- 
diately  on  his  right,  of  a  tall,  upright,  middle-aged  gentleman,  in  the 
broad-brimmer  and  long  frock-coat  of  the  period,  with  a  kind,  in- 
telligent face,  and  his  right  hand  resting  in  the  folds]  of  his  but- 
toned-up  coat.  W.  Youatt  is  the  simple  inscription  beneath  it,  aai 
from  June  27,  1838,  until  May  23,  1842,  he  was  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  body  which  enrols  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  prac- 
tical men  of  the  time  as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
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of  Engla&d.  To  Protessor  James  B.  Simonds,  his  intiinate  acquaint- 
ance, I  am  indebted  tor  many  of  the  following  particulars  of  his  life. 

William  Youatt,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  1777.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  intended,  it  is  presumed,  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  Nonconformist  minister.  When  about  35 
years  of  age,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Delabere  Blaine, 
who  had  established,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  an  infirmary 
for  horses  and  dogs,  with  a  dep6t  for  the  sale  of  veterinary 
medicines,  in  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  long  prior  to  taking  this  step  he  had 
given  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  animals  deep  thought,  and  with 
a  mind  constituted  as  his  was  he  could  not  abstain  from  taking 
active  measures  for  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings.  In  his  capa- 
city as  a  partner  of  Blaine,  Youatt  threw  all  his  energy,  perseverance 
and  talent  into  the  profession  he  had  now  adopted,  and  in  which  he 
ultimately  obtained  so  great  a  celebrity.  How  long  this  partnership 
was  maintained  is  not  known,  but  probably  down  to  1826.  After 
this  for  many  a  year  Youatt  resided  on  the  premises,  ^he  infirmary 
being  kept  up,  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  dogs. 

The  year  1828  must  be  regarded  as  ^lemorable  in  the  history  of 
veterinary  medicine.  Long  prior  to  this  date  loud  complaints  had 
come  from  the  principal  members  of  the  profession  of  the  little  pro- 
gress which  was  made  by  those  in  authority  at  the  CoUege.  The 
teaching  was  too  much  restricted  to  one  animal,  the  horse  ;  chem- 
istry and  Materia  medica  received  scarcely  any  notice  ;  the  educa- 
tional acquirements  of  students  were  never  inquired  into,  and  their 
attendance  on  the  instruction  was  far  too  short.  To  these  defects 
may  be  added  that  the  examination  of  students  was  conducted  by 
physicians  and  surgeons — doubtless  most  distinguished — with  the 
practical  assistance  only  of  the  professor  and  assistant-professor. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  meetings  of  the  profession  were 
being  held  from  time  to  time,  and  resolutions  passed  setting  forth 
the  reforms  which  were  imperatively  needed.  Two  periodicals  also 
saw  the  Hght,  the  Veterina/nan  and  the  Farrier  and  NaturaliaL 
The  former  was  conducted  by  Youatt,  who  was  soon  joined  by 
Wm.  Percival,  V.S.  of  the  [First  Life  Guards  ;  the  latter  by  Bracy 
Clarke,  a  distinguished  author,  and  F.  C.  Cherry,  also  an  Army 
veterinary  surgeon.  Both  had  the  same  object  in  view,  the  much- 
needed  accomplishment  of  substantial  reform.  The  Farrier  and 
Naiuralisty  however,  only  survived  three  years,  but,  as  is  weU  known, 
the  Veterinaria/n  still  lives  on. 

In  1830,  Youatt  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  write  the  Far- 
mers^ Series  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
This  Society,  during  the  several  years  it  was  in  existence,  did  enor- 
mous good  by  its  publications  to  the  agricultural  world.  It  had  a  very 
large  committee,  of  which  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Bussell 
were  respectively  chairman  and  vice-chainnan,  and  local  committees 
in  moat  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  at  Calcutta 
and  Canton.  One  of  its  last  publications  was  the  Penny  Encych- 
pediaj  but  becoming  short  of  funds  it  became  extinct,    Mr.  Youatt's 
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scheme  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  set  out  by  him  sixty  years 
ago,  was  in  two  great  divisions ;  the  first  was  to  begin  with  the 
animals  constituting  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farmer's  property, 
"  their  origin,  their  difi;erent  breeds,  their  structure,  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  and  humane  method  of  treating  them, 
and  the  art  of  rendering  their  services  more  extensive  and  perma-  * 
nent,  and  their  health  and  comfort  more  secure."  The  first  great 
division  comprised  those  animals  which  aid  the  power  of  man — ^the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  mule,  the  dog  ;  then  followed  those  which 
supply  food  and  clothing — homed  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  poultry, 
rabbits,  bees ;  and  those  which  were  hurtful — the  fox,  weasel,  rat, 
mole,  insects.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  domestic  animals, 
their  history,  various  kinds,  structure  and  habits,  feeding  and  treat- 
ment when  young,  management  when  worked,  and  diseases,  were 
successively  considered. 

The  other  great  division  was  "  the  General  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture." Under  this  head  was  to  be  treated  "  whatever  related  to  the 
nature  of  soils  and  manures,  the  rotation  of  crops,  farm  buildings  and 
machinery,  sheep  farming  and  dairy  farming,  potatoes  and  spade 
husbandry,  wood  and  timber  "  ;  and,  "  in  addition,  brewing,  baking, 
washing  and  bleaching,  land-measuring,  road-making,  bridge- build- 
ing, quarrying,  lime-burning,  &c.,"  were  to  be  discussed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  series.  Those  who  have  perused  Youatt's  original  editions 
on  the  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  the  Dog  will  be  astonished  at  the  deep 
research  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  writer.  The  first  of  these. 
The  Horse,  published  in  1831,  is  a  closely  printed  demy  octavo 
volume  of  528  pages  ;  it  was  a  work  well  suited  to  the  times,  and  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  sound  practical  advice  on  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  Cattle  and  Sheep  are  equally  large  and  equally  exhaustive 
and  interesting.  "  The  Sacred  Volume,  besides  its  higher  claims 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Farmer's  Library,"  is  referred  to 
for  the  earliest  information  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  quota- 
tions are  often  made  from  works  of  history  and  travel  by  eminent 
authorities.  Of  Mr.  Youatt's  ability  to  discourse  on  the  subject  oE 
diseases  his  appointments  as  lecturer  on  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
University  College,  London,  and  as  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
Zoological  Society  are  the  best  evidence. 

The  same  year,  1828,  Youatt  established  a  school  at  the  infirm- 
ary for  providing  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of 
the  dog,  illustrated  by  living  examples,  a  branch  of  study  not  supplied 
at  the  College ;  among  Professor  Simonds's  fellow  students  were  the 
late  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  of  Southampton,  Mr.  E.  Stanley  of  Banbury, 
and  Mr.  H.  Nash  of  Dorchester,  and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  up 
between  master  and  scholar.  These  lectures  continued  till  1830, 
and  were  afterwards  delivered  at  the  London  University  under  a 
system  which  Youatt  advocated  of  a  board  composed  of  scientific 
and  practical  persons.  At  the  first  anniversary  dinner  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  April  22,  1829,  he  proposed  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
and  predicted  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  that  Institution 
would  fulfil  the  admirable  purposes  of  its  excellent  founders,  and  would 
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be  more  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
His  researches  and  communications  on  rabies  were  also  widely 
known  and  appreciated  at  that  period. 

The  books  on  Cattle,  published  in  1834,  and  Sheep,  in  1837,  are 
standard  works  to  this  day,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
republished  them  in  1867  and  1869.  Youatt's  division  of  cattle  was 
into  Middlehorns,  Longhoms,  and  Shorthorns  ;  the  last  *'  originally 
from  East  Yorkshire,  improved  in  Durham,  mostly  cultivated  in  the 
northern  counties  and  in  Lincolnshire,  and  many  of  them  found  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  farmer  attends  much  to  his 
dairy,  or  a  large  supply  of  milk  is  wanted."  "  The  Longhoms,  origin- 
ally from  Lancashire,  much  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  established  through  the  greater  part  of  the  midland 
counties ;  and  the  Middlehorns,  not  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the 
two  preceding,  but  a  distinct  and  valuable  and  beautiful  breed, 
inhabiting  principally  the  north  of  Devon,  the  east  of  Sussex,  Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire,  and,  of  diminished  bulk  and  with  somewhat 
different  character,  the  cattle  of  the  Scottish  and  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains. The  Aldemey,  with  her  crumpled  horn,  is  found  on  the  southern 
coast  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  gentlemen's  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  everywhere  ;  while  the  polled  or  hornless  cattle  prevail  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  and  in  Galloway,  whence  they  were  derived." 
He  considered  the  Middlehorns  to  be  the  native  breed  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gave  them  the  first  place  in  his  book.  The  other 
classification,  especially  tliat  bestowed  by  our  Continental  neighbours 
on  our  British  cattle  of  "  large  and  small  breeds,"  or  "  breeds  for 
milk  and  breeds  for  flesh,"  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  About 
one-half  of  the  600  pages  is  apportioned  to  "the  anatomical 
structure  and  diseases  of  cattle,"  and  he  states,  "  veterinary  science," 
as  it  regards  cattle,  is  "so  truly  in  its  infancy  that  the 
farmer  should  take  the  most  prudent  course  and  avoid,  as  much 
as  he  can,  the  possibility  of  contagion."  Phthisis,  or  consumption, 
and  the  formation  of  tubercles  is  lengthily  discussed,  and  he  finally 
concludes  by  strongly  advising  the  enlargement  of  cowhouses, 
and  the  ventilation  of  close  and  hot  ones.  "  Let  cruel  neglect, 
exposure,  and  starvation  yield  to  more  judicious  and  humane 
treatment ;  let  those  that  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  consumption 
be  removed  from  the  dairy,  not  because  the  disease  is  contagious, 
but  because  it  is  undeniably  hereditary  ;  and  in  fine,  where  so  little 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure,  let  nothing  be  omitted  in  the  way 
of  prevention." 

The  volume  on  Sheep  is  as  large  as,  and,  if  anything,  more 
exhaustive  than,  the  work  on  Cattle,  The  classification  is  Short 
Wools,  "  those  used  for  fine  cloths  are  now  aU  of  foreign  growth  ; " 
the  Middle  Wools,  headed  by  the  Southdown  ;  and  the  Long  Wools^ 
headed  by  the  Leicester.  A  long  account  is  given  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  Britain,  and  there  are 
excellent  diagrams  showing  the  serrated  structure  of  the  fibre  of 
wool ;  the  author  being  the  first  who  had  recognised  and  given 
ocolar  demonstration  of  its  existence.    In  addition  to  the  anatomy, 
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difleases,  and  general  management  of  sheep,  the  volume  concludes  vith 
the  Mountain  Shepherd's  Manual.  The  Dag  was  treated  in  the  same 
exhaustive  manner,  but  in  a  smaller  book  ;  here  the  author  was  at 
home,  and  consequently  it  stands  out  unrivalled  by  any  subsequent 
writer.  Youatt's  masterly  description  of  that  terrible  malady 
rabies  will  ever  remain  a  true  guide  in  recognising  its  existenoe 
under  its  different  forms.  The  other  sections  of  the  work  abound 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  this  noble 
animal,  as  he  is  so  frequently  designated.  The  later  editions  con- 
clude with  the  new  laws  of  coursing. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Youatt's  life  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  active  part  he  took  in  associating  veterinary 
practice  with  the  English — after  wards  called  the  Eoyal — ^Agricultund 
Society.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Society's  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
1838,  gave  power  to  the  Council  to  take  measures  "  to  improve  the 
veterinary  art  in  its  application  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs."  This 
clause  is  attributed  to  Mr.  William  Shaw,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  M<vrk  Lane  Express — Gazette  as  it  was  then  called — ^who  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  new  Society.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Youatt  were  in 
close  communication;  they  were  old  and  intimate  friends  acting 
together  to  advance  veterinary  science,  and  they  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  before  the  public  the  absolute  necessity  of  extend- 
ing veterinary  knowledge  to  other  animab  besides  the  horse,  to  which 
it  had  been  confined  from  the  foundation  of  the  College  in  1792-93. 
Ko  sooner  was  the  Charter  obtained  and  a  veterinary  committee 
formed  than  a  sub-committee  was  selected  to  advise  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  clause.  The  sub- 
committee consiBtod  of  Professor  Coleman,  Assistant-Professor 
Sewell,  Youatt,  Simonds  and  Shaw.  It  recommended  that  means 
be  taken  to  effect  the  co-operation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College  with  the  Council  of  the  Society.  This  was  soon  effected,  and 
Assistant-Professor  Sewell  was  instructed  to  extend  his  teaching  so 
as  to  embrace  the  diseases  of  other  animals  of  the  farm.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Mr.  Flight,  who  had  a  large  dairy  at 
Islington,  to  have  any  of  the  cows  attacked  with  disease  sent  to  an 
adjacent  building,  where  they  could  be  seen  and  receive  attention  by 
Mr.  Sewell,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  College  pupils.  Notices 
were  issued  that  sick  cattle  and  sheep  would  be  received  at  the 
College  and  treated  gratuitously.  To  meet  the  expenses  the  Society 
made  a  liberal  grant  of  lOOZ.  Some  sheep  and  pigs  were  bought  for 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  action  of  medicinal  agents  on  their 
organism,  but  no  cattle  or  sheep  were  sent  for  treatment.  Flight's 
dairy  also  afforded  little  or  no  advantage.  In  August  of  this 
same  year  the  existence  of  the  disease  now  known  as  *'  foot  and 
mouth  "  was  recognised  at  many  of  the  London  dairies,  and  also  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  It  spread  so  quickly  that  no  part  oz 
England  could  be  said  to  be  free.  Professor  Sewell,  chief  of  the 
College  as  he  had  become  by  the  death  of  Professor  Coleman,  issued 
a  circular  detailing  the  symptoms  and  principles  of  treatment 
which  in  his  opinion  should  be  adopted.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
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assert  that  the  remedies,  being  of  a  depletive  character,  failed  to  be 
of  much  value.  Cure  rather  than  prevention  of  epizootic  maladies 
was  then  the  order  of  the  day.  The  scheme  laid  down  failing  to  be 
of  that  advantage  which  it  was  earnestly  hoped  it  might  be,  despite 
all  the  anxious  endeavours  of  the  College  authorities  to  effect  its 
success,  was  after  further  trial  abandoned.  On  November  3,  1841, 
the  Council,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  resolved  that  unless  further 
improvements  could  be  effected,  the  grant  to  the  College  should  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  current  half  year. 

The  problem  now  to  be  solved  was — ^What  more  could  be  done  t 
Mr.  Youatt  was  urged  to  take  the  position  of  a  lecturer,  but  declined  ; 
but  he  ceased  not  by  word  of  mouth,  and  month  by  month  in  the 
pages  of  the  VeUrincMriafiy  to  keep  the  appointment  of  a  special 
teacher  before  the  College  authorities  and  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. This  end  was  effected  in  1842,  by  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Simonds. 

British  BttAandry,  exhibiting  the  farming  practice  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  issued  in  1834  in  two  volumes. 
Although  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  no  author's  name  is  given,  but  from 
the  general  style  of  writing  and  occasional  references  to  horses 
and  cattle,  it  is  only  natural  to  infer  that  Mr.  Youatt  aided  in  its 
publication. 

One  of  his  least-known  works  was  Humanity  to  Brutes^  pub- 
lished in  January,  1839,  and  dedicated  to  his  friends  Professors  Dick 
and  Stewart,  Messrs.  AinsKe,  Apperley  ^Nimrod),  Brown,  Carlisle, 
Cartwright,  Corbet,  Daws,  Karkeek,  King,  May,  T.  Mayer,  junr., 
Morton,  Percivall,  Pritchard,  Simonds,  C.  Spooner,  W.  C.  Spooner, 
St.  Clair,  Storry,  and  J.  Tombs.  It  was  written  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  Mrs.  Blachford,^  a  great  worker  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  is 
specially  alluded  to,  as  having  suggested  the  publication  ;  also  his 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  who  acted  as  amanuensis.  This  really  was 
the  outcome  of  an  essay  <<  On  the  Obligations  and  Extent  of 
Humanity  to  Brutes,"  principally  consider^  with  reference  to  the 
domesticated  animals,  written  in  1839  for  and  rejected  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  to  which  he  was  veterinary 
surgeon.  It  contains  several  chapters  on  the  obligation  and  duty 
of  humanity  to  animals,  its  application,  and  on  the  usefulness  and 
good  qualities  of  the  inferior  animals.  There  is  also  a  short  paper  on 
the  dissection  of  living  animals  (?  vivisection),  which  he  strongly 
deprecated,  and  on  the  study  of  natural  history  and  the  future  state 

*  The  foUowlDg  anecdote  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Blachford  is  related  by 
Professor  Simonds.  Mr.  Green,  an  aeronaut  of  past  celebrity,  had  made 
seyeral  ascents  on  a  pony  which  received  some  injuries.  Mrs.  Blachford, 
hearing  of  this,  took  steps  to  purchase  the  pony  and  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  cruelty.  The  pony  was  placed  under  Professor  Simonds  for  treatment. 
Although  it  partially  recovered  it  remained  lame  and  enfeebled,  and  so  much 
BO  that  it  was  resolved  to  kill  the  animal,  and  as  a  memento  its  skeleton  was 
prepared  and  presented  by  Professor  Simonds  with  many  anatomical  and 
pathological  preparations  to  the  Boyal  Yeterinaiy  College  in  1842. 
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of  brutes.  The  little  volume  teems  with  interesting  and  instructive 
anecdotes,  and  the  kind,  religious  spirit  of  its  author,  who  considered 
that  "  the  practice  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  "  should  be  founded  on 
humanity  as  well  as  science,  pervades  the  whole  book.  On  the  Hth 
of  August,  1839,  the  members  of  his  profession,  recognising  his  long, 
unwearied  and  successful  exertions  to  advance  the  veterinary  art, 
entertained  him  to  dinner  at  the  FreemEisons'  Tavern,  and  there  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  dinner  service.  The  tureen  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — "  This  service  of  plate  was  presented  by  the 
Veterinary  Profession  to  William  Youatt,  Esq.,  A.D.  1839,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  esteem  they  entertain  of  his  literary  labours 
in  Veterinary  Science."  In  responding,  Mr.  Youatt,  after  having 
taken  a  review  of  veterinary  literature,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  establishing  the 
Veterinaricm.  Mr.  Simonds  proposed  "  Prosperity  to  the  English 
Agricultural  Society,"  and  Mr.  Shaw,  the  late  secretary,  in  reply, 
stated  that  he  had  had  "  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  Youatt  had  laboured  to  bring  about  the  connection  which 
had  recently  been  formed  between  the  Society  and  the  Veterinary 
College."  Youatt  was  then  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  retained  his  seat  until  1842. 

His  last  work  after  the  publication  of  The  Dog,  which  appeared 
in  1845,  was  The  Fig,  issued  by  Messrs.  Cradock  <fe  Co.  in  1847.  The 
author  in  this  work  candidly  stated  that  "  it  has  been  his  task  to 
collect  all  the  various  brief  and  cursory  notices  which  have  been 
accorded  to  swine  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  agricultural  and 
medical  writers,  and,  by  weaving  them  into  the  groundwork  of  his 
own  ideas  and  experience,  to  bring  the  before  scattered  rays  into  one 
focus,  so  that  the  eye  of  science  may  be  attracted  towards  this  hitherto 
neglected  branch."  This,  like  The  Sheep,  is  very  exhaustive,  and 
treats  not  only  of  the  hogs  of  the  ancients,  and  the  natural  antipathy 
to  pork  in  many  hot  countries,  but  of  the  race  throughout  the  world 
generally,  and  particularly  of  the  English  varieties  in  the  different 
counties.  He  divided  them  into  the  small  breed  with  upright  ears 
and  dusky  hue ;  and  the  large  breed,  long- bodied  and  long-eared 
animals,  mostly  white  or  spotted  ;  but  he  admits  that  the  original 
breeds  are  losing  all  traces  of  individuality  under  the  varied  system 
of  crossing.  The  Chinese  are  stated  to  have  two  varieties,  the 
white  and  the  black,  and,  like  the  Neapolitan,  were  much  used  in 
this  country  for  crossing.  The  Berkshire  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  best  on  account  of  its  small  bone,  hardihood,  early 
maturity,  and  aptitude  to  fatten  on  little  food.  The  anatomy, 
breeding,  and  feeding  have  each  chapters,  and  piggeries  also  are 
described.  The  preface  is  signed  and  dated  December,  1846, 
and  an  editorial  note  adds  : — '^  The  sudden  death  of  the  talented 
and  lamented  author  having  deprived  this  work  of  the  benefit  of 
his  supervision  through  the  press,  the  Editor  has  to  request  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  for  any  errors  which  may  have  accidentally 
crept  in."  The  illustrations  were  drawn  from  life  by  Mr.  W. 
Martin,  and   some   years  later  Messrs.  Boutledge  issued  a  small 
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shilling  edition  of  this  standard  work,  which  was  described  as 
by  Mr.  W.  0.  L.  Martin,  entirely  revised  and  edited  by  Samuel 
Sidney,  of  which  little  work  the  well-known  author  of  the  Book  of 
the  Horse  was  uncommonly  proud. 

Mr.  Youatt's  death,  which  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  occurred 
in  Osnaburgh  Place,  Begent's  Park,  to  the  dismay  and  grief  of  his 
family  and  friends,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1847,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Johk  Thornton. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  FIELD- VOLES.* 

Though  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  inquire  into  the  plague  of  field-voles  in  Scotland 
frankly  avow  their  failure  to  discover  any  specific  means  of  dealing 
with  this  pest,  their  report  is  far  from  being  devoid  either  of  in- 
terest or  of  utility.  The  particular  outbreak  is  attributed  to  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  weather  during  the  last  few  years,  especially 
favourable  to  the  breeding  of  small  animals.  The  winters,  though 
severe  in  England,  have  been  mild  in  Scotland  ;  the  springs  have 
been  exceptionally  dry,  and  the  wet  autumns,  particularly  that  of 
1890,  by  producing  luxuriant  grass  on  the  hill  pastures,  furnished 
abundant  shelter  for  the  voles. 

To  the  destruction  of  their  natural  enemies,  owls,  kestrels,  hawks, 
weasels,  &c.,  by  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  game  the 
plague  was  in  a  great  measure  attributed  by  the  local  farmers.  The 
report  rightly  points  out  that,  as  this  destruction  had  been  no 
greater  than  usual,  it  could  not  be  reckoned  as  an  active  cause  of  the 
outbreak  ;  but  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  but  for  the 
war  of  extermination  so  long  carried  on  against  these  "  vermin " 
the  plague  could  never  have  reached  anything  like  its  present 
dimensions. 

In  previous  outbreaks  young  trees  have  suffered  great  destruc- 
tion by  the  voles  gnawing  at  their  bark.  In  the  present  instance, 
though  some  injury  has  been  done  in  plantations,  and  though  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  of  future  danger  to  arable  land,  the 
ravages  have  been  committed,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  pastures, 
and  thus  indirectly  upon  the  stock.  The  scarcity  of  pasture  has  re- 
sulted in  low  condition  among  the  ewes,  which  has  manifested  itself 
in  increased  mortality  and  in  a  marked  deficiency  of  Iambs  in  a 
season  which,  according  to  the  returns  from  uninfested  localities, 
was  of  a  fully  average  character. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  remedies  upon  which  the  Commit- 
tee report  with  greatest  favour  are  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
character.  They  consist  in  burning  the  grass  and  heather,  and  thus 
destroying  the  runs,  and  in  the  direct  destruction  of  the  voles  by 
men  armed  with  wooden  spades  and  accompanied  by  dogs.     Indeed, 

*  Beport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appoiTited  by  the  Boa/rd  of  Agri- 
culture  to  Inquire  irUo  a  Plague  of  lield-voles  in  Scotland .  Pp.  xvi  +  93,  fools- 
cap, with  4  plates  and  a  map.  London:  Eyre  Sc  Spottiswoode,  1893. 
[C— 6943.]    Is.  id. 
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the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  measures,  carried  out 
systematically  at  an  early  stage  of  the  outhreaJc,  would  be  most 
effective,  and  they  express  a  yery  natural  surprise  that,  in  yiew  of 
the  experience  of  1875-6,  no  concerted  attempts  were  made  by 
the  farmers  to  destroy  the  yoles  the  moment  their  numbers  appeared 
to  be  upon  the  increase. 

Of  the  remedial  measures  rejected  by  the  Committee  a  few  words 
may  be  said. 

The  pitfalls,  which  were  used  with  considerable  success  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  1813-14,  were  impracticable  in  the  present  case 
on  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  land  infested.  So  also 
were  the  remedies,  sometimes  successfully  tried  on  the  Continent,  of 
rolling,  inundating,  or  fumigating  the  runs.  Poisoned  grain  was 
partially  effective,  but  the  area  to  be  dealt  with  was  too  large,  and 
the  attendant  risk  to  other  forms  of  life  too  great. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which  deals 
with  Professor  Loeffler's  method  of  destroying  voles  by  endeavouring 
to  communicate  to  them  "  mouse  typhus,"  or  BacUliM  typhi  murium. 
The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Committee  most  wisely  instituted 
inquiries  on  the  spot  into  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Loeffler  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  conclusions  they  arrived  at  did  not  favour  the 
adoption  of  his  method  in  Scotland.  It  is  open  to  one  fatal  objec- 
tion, namely,  that  the  disease  sought  to  be  communicated  is  not  a 
contagious  one,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  in  the  wild  state,  and 
surrounded  by  abundance  of  vegetable  food,  any  considerable 
number  of  the  voles  would  contract  the  disease  by  feeding  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  poisoned  brethren. 

The  method,  moreover,  is  a  very  expensive  one,  and  the  virus 
loses  its  destructive  properties  in  eight  days  after  its  preparation. 
Still,  if  mouse  typhus  were  contagious,  the  trial  of  the  remedy,  even 
in  a  limited  area,  might  have  very  far-spreading  results.  As  matters 
are,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  that  the  freshly 
prepared  bacillus  is  a  tolerably  certain,  though  somewhat  dilatory, 
poison,  which  possesses  the  one  advantage  of  being  innocuous  to 
other  forms  of  Ufe. 

Readers  of  the  article  on  '^  Vermin  of  the  Farm  "  in  the  Journal 
(Vol.  III.  3rd  series.  Part  II.  1892)  will  remember  that,  in  the 
Editorial  Note  on  p.  237,  no  greater  success  was  predicted  for  Dr. 
Loeffler's  method  than  had  attended  a  similar  endeavour  to  exter- 
minate rabbits  in  Australia.  In  that  Note  the  extreme  folly  of  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  the  natural  enemies  of  field- voles  was 
strongly  insisted  on,  and  this  subject  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
the  report  under  notice.     Such  enemies  are  there  divided  into  two 


groups, 


thus  : — 


Vole-killeni,  harmlegs,  or  nearly  so, 
to  sheep,  crops,  and  game 

Owls  of  all  sorts. 

Buzzards. 

Kestrels  and  the  smaller  seagulls. 


Vole-killers  hurtful  in  other  ways. 

Foxes. 

Ravens. 

Carrion  and  hooded  crows. 

Great  black-backed  gulls,  and  adders. 
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Hie  great  utility  of  the  owl  tribe  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr. 
Archibald  in  the  paper,  "  Wild  Birds,  Useful  and  Injurious,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  III.  3rd  series,  Part  IV.  1892,  pp. 
658-684,  and  the  same  writer,  after  carefully  distinguishing  the 
kestrel  from  the  sparrow-hawk,  anticipated  the  verdict  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  in  the  assertion  (p.  663)  that  "an  abundance 
of  kestrels  and  other  mouse-eating  birds  would  act  as  a  most  efficient 
check  on  the  vole  plague  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  locality  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  suffer  from  a  similar  visitation."  We  also  note 
with  satis&ction  that  his  condemnation  (p.  667)  of  the  pole-trap  as 
a  barbarous  device,  more  often  hurtful  to  harmless  than  to  mis- 
chievous birds,  has  been  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Those  who  desire  more  information  than  is  conveyed  in  the 
report  itself  will  find  much  that  is  of  interest  in  the  eight  appendices 
with  which  it  is  supplemented.  These  embrace,  among  other 
matters,  a  full  account  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  attack  in  1813-14,  of 
the  Border  outbreak  in  1876-77,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  the  plague 
in  Thessaly  in  1892,  together  with  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Loeffler's  remedial  method. 

As  wsus  to  be  expected  from  the  constitution  of  the  Committee, 
the  compilation  of  the  report  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and, 
though  disappointment  will  no  doubt  be  felt  in  some  quarters  that 
no  sovereign  cure  for  the  pest  has  been  discovered,  two  important 
lessons  have  been  valuably  enforced.  The  first  is  the  necessity  of 
increased  watchfulness,  so  that  the  pest  may  be  coped  with  in  its 
initial  stage  ;  and  the  second,  the  importance  of  a  more  accurate 
and  widespread  knowledge  among  landowners  and  their  gamekeepers 
of  the  habits  of  such  birds  as  the  kestrel  and  such  anunals  as  the 
weasel. 

Cecil  Wabburton. 


THE  DISEASES  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE.* 

Thb  various  sections  of  this  official  publication  are  written  by  well- 
known  experts,  and  are  intended  for  the  instruction  and  use  of 
cattle-owners,  especially  of  those  who  are  located  in  remote  districts 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  professional  veterinary 
assistance  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  procure.  Whilst 
advocating  the  enlistment  of  veterinary  aid  whenever  it  can  be 
obtained.  Dr.  Salmon  nevertheless  states  that  in  the  many  cases 
where  professional  examination  of  the  affected  animal  is  out  of  the 
question,  "  the  reader  may  feel  assured  that  the  treatment  here 
recommended  is  safe  and  the  best  that  can  be  advised  for  his  use." 

^  Special  Report  an  Diseoies  cf  Cattle  and  on,  Cattle  Feeding,  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  by  Drs.  Murray,  Atkinson,  Harbaugh,  Lowb,  Law,  Dickson, 
Truhboweb,  Smith,  and  Professor  Henry.  Pages  496,  with  44  full-page 
plates,  mostly  coloured.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri* 
culture.    Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.     ]  892. 
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The  pathological  section  of  the  work  commences  with  an  essay 
on  the  administration  of  medicines,  followed  by  contributions  on 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  poisons  and  poisoning,  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  non-contagious  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration.  The  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
urinary  organs,  of  the  generative  organs,  the  diseases  following 
parturition,  and  the  diseases  of  young  calves  come  next  in  order. 
"Bones,  diseases  and  accidents"  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter,  succeeded  by  essays  on  surgical  operations  and  tumours, 
niseases  of  the  skin,  of  the  foot,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  ear  are  made 
the  subjects  of  distinct  contributions,  and  a  chapter  on  infectious 
diseases  of  cattle  completes  the  major  portion  of  the  volume.  From 
this  brief  enumeration  of  its  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
is  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  is,  moreover,  excellently  printed, 
and  many  of  the  coloured  plates  are  admirably  executed. 

Some  seventy  pages  and  six  plates  are  devoted  to  infectious 
diseases  of  cattle,  and  as  expressing  Transatlantic  views  on  a  subject 
of  high  international  importance  this  may  in  some  respects  be 
regarded  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  The  interest, 
moreover,  is  not  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Salmon  himself 
is  one  of  the  two  joint  contributors  to  this  section.  If  apology 
were  needed  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  is  amply  furnished 
in  the  following  words  : — 

The  growing  facilities  for  intercourse  between  one  Fection  of  a  country 
and  another  and  between  different  countries  cause  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
infectious  diseases  once  restricted  to  a  definite  locality.  Not  only  the 
animals  themselves,  but  the  cars,  vessels,  or  other  conveyances  in  which  they 
are  carried,  may  become  aji^ents  for  the  dissemination  of  disease.  The 
growing  tendency  of  specialisation  in  agriculture,  which  leads  to  the  main- 
tenance of  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  makes  infectious  diseases 
both  more  common  and  more  dangerous.  Fresh  animals  are  being  con- 
tinually introduced  which  may  be  the  carriers  of  disease  from  other  herds, 
and  when  this  is  once  introduced  into  a  large  herd  the  losses  become  very 
high,  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  check  a  disease  after  it  has 
once  obtained  a  foothold. 

A  definition  is  attempted  of  the  kinds  of  disorders  which  may 
be  grouped  as  infectious  : — 

An  infectious  disease  may  be  defined  as  any  malady  caused  by  the 
introduction  into  the  body  of  minute  organisms  of  a  vegetable  or  animal 
nature  which  have  the  power  of  indefinite  multiplication  and  of  setting 
free  certain  peculiar  poisons  which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  morbid 
changes. 

This  definition  might  include  diseases  due  to  certain  animal  parasites, 
such  as  TrichlntB,  for  example,  which  multiply  in  the  digestive  tract,  but 
whose  progeny  is  limited  to  a  single  generation.  Bj  common  consent  the 
term  "  infectious"  is  restricted  to  those  diseases  caused  by  the  invasion  and 
multiplication  of  certain  very  minute  unicellular  organisms  included  under 
the  general  classes  of  Bacteria  and  Protozoa.  Nearly  all  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  for  which  a  definite  cause  has  been  traced,  are  due  to  Bacteria. 
Among  these  are  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  black  quarter,  and  tetanus  (or  lock- 
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ja W) .  Only  one,  Texas  fever,  is  traceaBle  to  Protozoa,  and  one^  actinomyoosu, 
to  a  fungus.  Those  diseases  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  or  impenectly 
worked  out,  are  plenro-pneumonia,  rinderpest,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
rabies,  cowpox,  malignant  catarrh,  and  dysentery. 

The  distinction  between  in/ectums  diseases  and  contagious 
diseases  is  made  the  subject  of  remarks  which  are  worth  repro- 
ducing, especially  as  they  close  with  the  caution  that  to  label  a 
given  disorder  as  infectious,  or  contagious,  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  really  understanding  the  nature  of  the  particular 
disease  in  question. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  years  concerning  the  precise 
meaioing  of  the  words  "  infection  "  and  ^*  contagion."  But  these  words  are  now 
wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  complete  processes  of  infection,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  each  species  of  Bacterium  or  jProtozoon  has  its  own  peculiar 
way  of  invading  the  animal  body,  ditfering  more  or  less  from  all  the  rest. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  distinctions  which  may  be  expressed  with 
the  help  of  these  old  terms.  Infection,  as  laid  down  above,  refers  at  present 
in  a  comprehensive  way  to  aU  micro-organisms  capable  of  setting  up 
disease  in  the  body.  Some  micro-organisms  are  transmitted  directly 
from  one  animal  to  another,  and  the  diseases  produced  may  be  called  *'  con- 
tagious." Among  these  are  included  pleuro-pneumonia,  rinderpest,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rabies,  cowpox,  and  tuberculosis..  Again,  certain 
organisms  are  perhaps  never  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another,  but 
may  come  from  the  soil.  Among  these  are  tetanus,  black  quarter,  anthrax 
to  a  large  extent,  and  perhaps  actinomycosis  in  part.  These  diseases, 
according  to  some  authorities,  ma^  be  caUed  miasmatic.  There  is  a  third 
class  of  infectious  diseases  of  which  the  specific  bacteria  are  transmitted 
from  one  animal  to  another,  as  with  the  contagious  diseases,  but  the  bacteria 
may,  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  find  enough  food  in  the  soil  and  the 
surroundings  of  animals  to  multiply  to  some  extent  after  they  have  left  the 
sick  before  they  gain  entrance  into  a  healthy  animal. 

This  general  classification  is  subject  to  change  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion other  characteristics.  Thus  tuberculosis  would  not  by  many  be 
considered  contagious  in  the  sense  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is,  because 
of  the  insidious  beginning  and  slow  course  of  the  disease.  Yet  the  Bacillus 
must  come  from  pre-existing  disease  in  either  case.  The  disease  of  rabies 
or  hydrophobia  is  not  contagious  in  the  sense  that  rinderpest  is,  because 
the  virus  of  rabies  must  be  inoculated  into  a  wound  before  it  can  take 
efiect.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  virus  passes  without  modification  from  one 
animal  to  another,  though  in  different  ways. 

Again,  all  the  diseases  under  the  second  group,  which  seem  to  come 
from  the  soil  and  from  pastures,  are  in  one  sense  contagious,  in  that  the  virus 
may  be  taken  from  a  sick  animal  and  inoculated  directly  into  a  healthy 
animal  with  positive  result.  Other  illustrations  may  be  cited  which  show 
that  these  old  terms  are  not  in  themselves  satisfactory.  There  are  so  many 
conditions  which  enter  into  the  process  of  infection  that  no  single  classifi- 
cation will  give  a  sufficiently  correct  or  comprehensive  idea  of  it.  These 
statements  will  be  easilv  understood  if  the  difierent  infectious  diseases  in  the 
following  pages  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  way  or  ways  in  which  each 
disease  may  be  contracted.  Enough  has  been  said,  therefore,  to  show  that 
if  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  any  given 
^Usease  we  must  study  that  disease  and  not  rely  upon  any  single  word  to  tell 
the  whole  story. 

VOL.  IV.  T.8.— 14  P  F 
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English  cattle-breeders  have  too  pamfal  an  experience  of  the 
ravages  of  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia  to  render  necessary  any 
apology  for  the  quotation  of  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
volume.  The  action  taken  in  connection  with  tlus  matter  by  the 
executive  authority  in  the  United  States  will  also  be  within  their 
recent  recollection.  The  responsibility  for  the  statement  that 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  eradicated  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  not  probable  the  disease  will  ever  be  seen  in  that 
country  again,  rests  of  course  with  those  who  make  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  pertinent  to  ask  how  it  can  be  known  that  every  part  of  a 
vast  territory  like  the  United  States  is  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia  ; 
also,  why  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  will  never  be  seen  in  that 
country  again,  although  cattle  are  constantly  imported  from  parts  <^ 
Europe  where  pleuro-pneumonia  is  known  to  exist, 

OOlTTAeiOTTB  rLETTEO-PKBTTMOKIl. 

This  disease  has  been  eradicated  from  the  Umted  States,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  ever  be  seen  in  this  country  again.  As,  however,  much 
mterest  has  been  manifested  in  regard  to  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  our 
cattle  are  still  prohibited  from  some  foreign  markets  on  account  of  its  recent 
existence  here,  the  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary. 

The  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  is  a  spedfic  epizoStic  disease 
which  affects  Dovine  animals,  and  from  which  other  species  are  exempt.  It 
is  characterised,  when  the  disease  results  from  exposure  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleur»,  which  b  generally  extensive 
and  which  has  a  tenden<r$r  to  invade  portions  of  these  organs  not  primarily 
affected,  and  to  cause  death  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  lung.  This 
disease  is  frequently  called  the  hmg  plag^ue,  which  corresponds  with  its 
German  name  of  Lunffefueuche,  In  French  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  pSripnet^ 
mame  contagieuse. 

The  history  of  the  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  cannot  be 
traced  with  any  certainty  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  doubt  it.  existed  and  ravaged  the  herds  of  Europe 
for  many  years,  and  perhaps  centuries,  before  that  time,  but  veterinary 
knowledge  was  so  limited  that  the  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearances  are  too  vague  and  too  limited  to  admit  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  maladies  to  which  they  refer.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  certain  passages  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Livy,  and  Virgil 
show  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  at  the  time  that  their  works  were 
composed,  but  their  references  are  too  indefinite  to  be  seriously  accepted  as 
indicating  this  rather  than  some  other  disease. 

As  early  as  1713  and  1714  it  seems  quite  phdn  that  pleuro-pneumonia 
existed  in  Suabia  and  several  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Even  clearer 
accounts  are  in  existence  of  its  prevalence  in  Switzerland  in  1732,  1743,  and 
1766.  In  1760  a  disease  of  cattle  was  investigated  in  Franche-Gomt^  by 
Bouigelat  which  was  called  murie,  but  which  undoubtedly  was  identical 
with  the  pleuro-^neimionia  of  to-day.  From  that  period  we  have  frequent 
and  well-authenticated  accounts  of  its  existence  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Durinff  the  period  from  1700  to  1812  it  was  spread  throughout  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Uontinent  of  Europe  by  the  cattle  driven  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  armies  which  marched  and  countermarched  in  all  directions.  It  was 
generally  prevalent  in  Italy  in  1800.     It  appears  to  have  been  unknowui 
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howdver,  in  th6  department  of  the  Nord,  France,  until  1826,  but  during  the 
years  £rom  1820  to  1840  it  penetrated  into  moat  parts  of  that  country.  During 
the  same  period  it  was  introduced  into  and  allowed  to  spread  over  Belgium 
and  Holkmd. 

This  contagion  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Ireland  from  Holland  in 
1839,  and  is  reported  as  existing  in  England  in  1842.  The  disease  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  at  several  different  times.  Probably  the  first 
introduction  of  the  contagion  was  with  a  diseased  cow  sold  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1848.  It  came  to  New  Jersey  by  importing  affected  animals 
in  1847.    Massachusetts  was  infected  in  the  same  way  in  1859. 

South  Africa  was  infected  by  a  bull  brought  from  Holland  in  1854,  and 

Australia  likewise  received  the  contagion  with  an  English  cow  in  1858.    It 

is  also  reported  as  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  the 

time  of  its  first  appearance  and  the  extent  of  its  distribution  are  very 

'  uncertain. 

Some  countries  which  had  only  been  infected  for  a  short  time— such  as 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — have  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  disease 
without  much  difficulty  by  slaughtering  all  afiected  and  exp<Med  animids. 
Other  countries  long  infected,  and  in  which  the  contagion  was  thoroughly 
established — ^like  Australia,  South  Africa,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  parts 
of  Germany — have  laboured  long,  in  some  cases  making  no  progress  and  in 
others  being  only  partially  successful.  Holland  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
thoroughly  infected  countries  to  free  itself  from  the  contagion. 

In  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  eradicated  pleuro-pneumonia  during 
the  period  from  1860  to  1866.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  made  an  attempt 
to  eradicate  it  in  1879,  but  were  not  successful.  Late  in  1888  the  contagion 
was  carried  to  Ohio,  probably  by  Jersey  cattle  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  which  place  it  had  extended  previous  to  1868. 
From  the  herd  then  infected  it  was  spread  by  the  sale  of  cattle  during  1884 
to  a  limited  number  of  herds  in  Illinois,  to  one  herd  in  Missouri,  and  to  two 
herds  in  Kentucky.  The  alarm  caused  amon^  the  stock-owners  of  the 
United  States  by  this  wide-spread  dissemination  of  a  disease  so  much 
dreaded  led  to  the  adoption  of  active  measures  for  its  control  and  eradica- 
tion. By  co-operation  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  authorities  of  the  affected  States,  it  was  found  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  the  contagion  and  to  eradicate  it  after  a  few 
months'  delay. 

In  1886  pleuro-pneumonia  was  discovered  in  some  of  the  lai^  distiUery 
stables  of  Chicago,  and  among  cows  on  neighbouring  lots.  This  led  to  re- 
newed efforts  to  secure  the  complete  extirpation  of  this  disease  from  the 
country.  Congress,  in  1887>  enlarged  the  appropriation  available  for  Uiis 
purpose,  and  gave  more  extended  authority.  During  the  same  year  the 
disease  was  stamped  out  of  Chicago,  and  has  not  since  appeared  in  any  dis< 
.    trict  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  work  of  eradication  was  at  the  same  time  commenced  in  all  of  the 
infected  States.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  district  of  Columbia  and  Virginia,  had  been  freed  from  the 
disease.  More  difficulties,  however,  were  encountered  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  on  account  of  the  larger  territory  infected  and  the 
density  of  the  population.  The  long  struggle  was  crowned  with  success, 
however,  and  tne  last  animal  in  which  the  disease  appeared  in  the  State 
of  New  York  was  slaughtered  early  in  1891,  and  the  last  one  affected  in 
New  Jersey  met  the  same  fate  early  in  the  spring  of  1892. 

During  these  same  years  a  supreme  effort  has  been  made  to  stamp  out 
this  lung  plague  from  Great  Britain.  From  the  official  reports  it  appears 
that  the  numoer  of  infected  districts  and  of  diseased  aninuus  have  rapidly 
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diminished;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  work  is  continued 
for  a  sufficient  time  it  will  meet  with  success.  The  chief  obstacle  appears 
to  be  in  connection  with  Ireland,  where  the  contagion  is  belieyed  to  bo 
widely  disseminated,  and  where  the  activity  of  the  authorities  is  not  so 
manifest  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  If  the  contagion  is  allowed  to  linger 
in  Ireland,  it  is  very  plain  that  Great  Britain  can  never  long  remain  free 
from  it. 

The  other  infected  European  countries,  though  they  maintain  a  veter- 
inary sanitary  service,  are  not  making  satisfactory  progress 'in  eradicating 
the  disease.  This  is  due  partly  to  delays  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  and  partly  to  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  measures  which  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  obiect.  The  United  States  was  the  last  of  the  countries, 
having  old  infected  districts,  which  undertook  to  stamp  out  this  contagion^ 
and  excepting  Holland,  it  is  the  first  to  reach  success. 

Abortion  in  cattle  is  a  troublesome  disorder  which  well  merits 
the  space  of  ten  pages  devoted  to  it,  both  the  contagious  and  the 
non-contagious  forms  of  the  malady  being  noticed.  With  regard  to 
fungus  pests,  regarded  as  conducive  to  abortion,  we  read  : — 

Both  ergot  and  smut  may  be  safely  fed  in  moderate  (quantity,  provided 
it  is  used  with  succulent  food  (silage,  roots,  &c.),  or  with  free  access  to 
water,  and  salt  is  an  excellent  accessory  in  encouraging  the  animal  to  drink. 
Both  ergot  and  smut  are  most  injurious  in  winter,  when  the  water  supply  is 
frozen  up  or  accessible  only  at  long  intervals. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  they  will 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the 
properties  of  ergot— which,  like  yew,  appears  to  be  consumed  some- 
times with  disastrous  results,  and  at  other  times  with  impunity. 
Exception  must  be  taken  to  the  statement  (p.  192)  that  ergot  may 
be  to  a  large  extent  prevented  by  sprinkling  the  seed  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  before  sowing — this  is  surely 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  life-history  of  the  fungus. 

The  last  forty  pages  are  occupied  by  Professor  Henry's  essay  on 
the  feeding  and  management  of  cattle,  the  inclusion  of  which  in  the 
volume  is  justified,  according  to  the  preface,  "  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  alimentation  as  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  cure  of  disetkse,  as  well  as  in  the  profitable  management 
of  cattle."  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  principles  of  feeding 
are  first  discussed,  and  then  follow  practical  instructions  for  the 
feeding  of  calves,  beef  steers,  and  milch  cows.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  encountered  in  calf-rearing  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

Scouring,  the  bane  of  calf-rearing,  usually  indicates  indigestion,  and  is 
brought  on  by  overfeeding,  irregular  feeding,  giving  the  feed  too  cold,  or 
the  animal  getting  chilled  or  wet.  Prevention  of  disease  by  rational  feeding 
and  systematic  good  care  is  far  better  than  poor  care  and  unskilful  feedincf, 
followed  by  attention  and  solicitude  in  giving  medicines.  To  check  indi- 
gestion we  have  found  the  use  of  a  tablespoonful  of  limewater  in  each  feed 
very  satisfactory.  Successful  management  of  the  calf  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  stock  business,  and  calls  for  regularity  of  attendance, 
discerning  at  once  all  the  little  wants  of  the  animal,  and  a  generous  disposi- 
tion to  supply  every  need  as  soon  as  apparent. 
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^  As,  owing  to  climatic  considerations,  root  culture  is  far  less 
extensively  practised  in  the  United  States  than  under  the  moister 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  Professor  Henry  advocates  the  use  of  silage 
for  steer  feeding,  and  directs  special  attention  to  the  Indian  com 
crop  as  affording  excellent  material  for  the  silo  : — 

The  British  farmer  leads  the  world  in  the  perfection  of  farm  stock,  and 
while  this  may  not  he  altogether  due  to  his  system  of  feeding,  yet  that 
must  he  a  large  factor.  Under  the  EDglish  system  farm  animal  do  not  eo 
for  any  long  period  on  drv  food.  The  cattle  go  to  pasture  early  and  remam 
late,  and  when  in  the  stahle  or  yard  still  have  succulent  feed  in  the  shape  of 
roots.  How  different  the  American  system,  where  our  cattle  are  on  pasture 
a  few  months  in  summer,  and  then  return  to  the  stahle  and  yard  to  suhsist 
on  dry  food  of  limited  variety  for  nearly  six  months  1  It  may  not  pay  in 
many  cases  for  farmers  to  grow  roots  for  stock,  hut  we  have  a  means  of 
providing  a  cheap  suhstitute  for  turnips  and  mangel  in  maize  silage.  I  do 
not  at  this  time  wish  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  silage  and  roots,  hut 
rather  to  plead  for  more  general  introduction  of  the  silo  with  those  farmers 
who  do  not  take  kindly  to  root  culture.  The  wonderful  development  of 
machinery  for  planting  and  cultivating  maize  enahles  the  farmer  to  produce 
a  large  amount  of  excellent  feed  with  very  little  lahour.  If  hy  some  means 
the  juicy,  tender  stalks  can  he  carried  over  to  winter,  we  have  a  very  fair 
suhstitute  in  cheap  form  for  the  root  crop,  and  this  is  accomplished  hy  the 
silo,  which  gives  us  at  a  very  small  cost  a  succulent  food,  palatahls  to 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

The  use  of  silage  canie  through  dairymen,  and  to  this  day  the  steer 
feeder  seems  to  hold  that  silage  is  only  suitahle  for  dairy  cows  and  too  sloppy 
and  sour  for  heef-making.  Gradually  the  prejudice  is  hreaking  away,  and 
heef-mfikers,  fis  well  as  hutter-makers^  are  heginning  to  appreciate  the  silo, 

W.  Febam. 


FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  CONTAGIOUS 
FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  *  the  subject  of  foot-rot  among 
sheep  was  dealt  with,  in  particular  reference  to  its  infectivity  when 
diseased  and  healthy  sheep  were  pastured  together.  The  last  series 
of  experiments  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
risk  of  infection  would  be  incurred  when  healthy  sheep  were 
placed  in  meadows  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  sheep 
suffering  from  the  disease  in  a  well- developed  stage.  Accordingly, 
six  tegs  were  obtained  from  a  perfectly  healthy  farm  on  the  Cots- 
wolds  where  foot-rot  had  never  been  known,  and  were  placed  in  the 
orchard  and  meadows  at  Harrow  referred  to  in  the  former  report. 

The  following  is  an  exact  record  of  the  observations  which  were 
made  from  August  1892  to  January  1893  : — 

The  sheep  arrived  on  August  20,  from  Andoversford,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  they  were  tired  and  thin  after  their  journey. 

?  Vol.  III.,  3rd  series.  Part  II.  1892,  pp.  276-291, 
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Table  of  Temperatures  (in  degrees  Fahrenheit)  of  Six  Cotswdd 
Wether  Lambs. 


Mark  of  identification  of 
Bheep 

Aug.  24' 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  81 

8ept.4 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  6 

Sept.7 

1.  O.L. 

103-6 

103-4 

106 

106-8 

107-8 

107 

107 

106-6 

2.  O.R. 

103 

103 

104-8 

106-8 

105-4 

106-4 

106-8 

104-6 

8.  O.L.R. 

103-2 

103-2 

103-2 

105'4 

103-6 

103 

103-8 

104 

4.  O.O.R. 

103-4 

103-4 

104-4 

104-2 

106*2 

103-8 

103-6 

104 

6.  V.L. 

104-6 

104-6 

105 

106-8 

106-2 

105-2 

106-2 

106-6 

6.  No  mark 

103-4 

103*4 

104-2 

106-4 

104-2 

106-8 

106 

107 

Mark  of  identification  of 
Bheep 

SeptO 

Sept.  11 

Sept  14 

Sept.  16 

Sept  18 

Sept  19 

Sept  21 

B^. 

1.  O.L. 

104 

103-8 

103-4 

106-2 

104 

104 

104-8 

103-4 

2.  O.K. 

104-4 

103-6 

104 

106 

103 

103 

103-4 

104-4 

8.  O.L.R. 

106-2 

107 

105-4 

106-4 

103-4 

108-4 

103-8 

1031 

4.  O.O.R. 

107-2 

106-2 

106-6 

105-2 

103 

103 

103-6 

104 

6.  V.L. 

107-4 

107-2 

106-4 

104-4 

103-4 

103 

104-4 

104-2 

6.  No  mark 

106-4 

104-2 

103-4 

105 

102-4 

102-4 

103-4 

103 

Mark  of  identifioaUon  of 
aheep 

sept 

t- 

Se^ 

Got 
2 

Oct 

Oct 
9 

Oct 
.    U 

Oct 
13 

1.  O.L. 

104 

104-2 

104-4 

104-4 

103-6 

105 

104-2 

105-4 

2.  O.R. 

104-4 

103-4 

106 

104-4 

104-4 

103-6 

104-8 

104 

.   8.  O.L.R, 

103 

103-4 

104 

105 

104-6 

105 

104-2 

lOi 

4.  O.O.R. 

106 

104 

104-8 

105 

104 

104-4 

106-2 

106-2 

5.  V.L. 

104-2 

102-4 

106 

104-6 

103-4 

106-6 

104-2 

104-4 

6.  No  mark 

102-6 

103 

106-4 

103-6 

104 

104-2 

106 

101-2 

Mark  of  identification  of 
sheep 

Oct  16 

Oct  19 

Oct  22 

Oct  26 

Oct  29 

Not.  8 

Not.  6 

Not.  9 

1.  O.L. 

104 

106 

103 

104 

103 

103-6 

103-6 

103 

2.  O.R. 

103-6 

104-8 

103-6 

103-4; 

103-6 

102-6 

103 

103-8 

3.  O.L.R. 

104 

101-4 

103 

102 

103-6 

103 

103-4 

102-8 

4.  O.O.R. 

1046 

101-4 

103-6 

103-4 

104 

103-2 

103-6 

103 

6.  V,U 

103-4 

103-8 

102-6 

102-2 

104 

103 

103-4 

103-4 

6.  Ko  mark 

104 

101-2 

102-4 

104*4 

103-4 

102-2 

102-6 

103-2 
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On  August  25  they  were  all  penned  on  a  small  plot  of  ground 
which  was  occupied  by  sheep  affected  by  foot-rot  in  1891. 

Wbatheb. — On  August  24  and  25  there  were  thunderstorms ; 
but  the  ground  preyiously  was  hard  and  dry. 

On  August  27  and  28  it  rained  heavily. 

On  August  31  it  was  wet,  and  it  rained  at  night. 

From  August  31  to  September  18  no  rain,  but  frosty  on 
September  16,  17,  and  18. 

On  September  20  and  21,  storms. 

N.B. — Up  to  September  21  the  pasturage  was  short  and  the 
ground  practically  dry. 

The  sheep  were  kept — in  the  same  pen  which  was  occupied  in 
1891  for  a  long  period  by  sheep  suffering  from  foot-rot — till 
Kovember  17,  on  which  date  they  were  moved  to  a  pasturage  in 
which  diseased  sheep  had  been  kept  in  1891,  and  were  kept  there 
till  January  10  following,  when  they  were  sold  in  perfectly  healthy 
condition,  not  having  shown  any  characteristio  evidence  of  foot-rot 
during  the  above  period. 

The  observations  which  were  made  on  the  temperature  of  the 
ft.niTnn.lg  are  worth  recording,  and  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  430. 
The  normal  temperature  in  the  animals  used  for  the  experiment  may 
be  taken  as  103*5''. 

The  sheep  were  marked  thus  : — 

1.  0,L,  single  hole  in  left  ear. 

2.  0,R,         „         in  right  ear. 
8.  0,LJt,  one  hole  in  each  ear. 
4.  0,0,IL  two  holes  in  right  ear. 
6.  V.L.  a  nip  at  apex  of  left  ear. 

6.  The  sixth  sheep  was  unmarked,    yo  mark. 

From  the  rise  of  temperature  in  some  of  the  sheep  at  an  earlier 
part  of  the  experiment  it  was  concluded  that  some  infective  matter 
had  been  taken  into  the  system.  This  conclusion  was  sustained  by 
the  further  evidence  of  heat  in  the  feet.  *  But  instead  of  these 
preliminary  symptoms  of  foot-rot  becoming  more  marked,  as  they 
did  in  the  former  cases,  they  gradually  subsided  altogether.  The 
experiments  seem  to  suggest  that  a  certain  quantity  of  infective 
matter  remained  on  the  grass,  and  some  of  the  sheep  suffered  slightly 
from  its  effects.  But  the  quantity  of  active  virus  was  insufficient 
to  cause  the  full  development  of  the  local  affection.  Time  is  also  an 
important  factor;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an 
infected  pasture  becomes  comparatively  harmless  after  some  months' 
exposure  to  climatic  influences,  especially  a  winter's  frost. 

G.  T.  Brown. 
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THE   PRESENT   INCIDENCE  OF   THE 
LAND-TAX    IN   AGRICULTURAL  COUNTIES. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  purely 
agricultural  districts  are  now  more  unduly  taxed  than  ever,  com- 
pared with  the  richer  parts  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the 
<<  land-tax,"  and  that  on  this  point  they  clearly  have  reason  for 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  land-tax,  originally  a  payment  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
in  lieu  of  military  service,  was  levied  on  all  holders  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  land.  Various  subsequent  Acts  transferred  its  incidence 
to  personal  property.  In  1689  it  was  levied  on  "all  lands,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  annuities,  reut-charges,  and  other  rents, 
parks,  warrens,  goods,  chattels,  stock,  merchandise,  offices  (other 
than  military  or  naval),  tolls,  profits,  and  all  other  estates,  both 
real  and  personal"  But  when  the  whole  tax  was  permanently 
fixed,  in  1798,  *'  the  piinciple  of  assessment  had  been  widely  departed 
from.  Personal  estate,  which  it  was  evidently  intended  should 
contribute  the  larger  share  of  the  annual  quota  granted,  had  been 
gradually  relieved  from  assessment,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  quota  borne  by  pensions,  offices,  and  personal  estate 
together  amounted  to  only  150,000Z.,  whilst  lands,  tenements,  and 
other  property  contributed  the  remainder.'^  ^  Sir  John  Sinclair  then 
described  it  Uius  :  "  The  land-tax  is  the  most  grievous,  the  most 
unequal,  and  the  most  oppressive  tax  that  was  ever  raised  in  this 
country.''  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  inequality  increases 
daily. 

Its  present  incidence  on  the  counties  is  shown  in  Tables  I.  and  II. 
The  first  column,  giving  the  amount  of  the  original  quota,  is  taken 
instead  of  the  present  quota  payable,  because,  although  it  has  ceased 
to  be  payable  by  the  property,  it  is  still  paid  by  the  Government,  out 
of  the  interest  on  the  capital  sums  received  on  redemption.  In  other 
words,  those  persons  who  have  redeemed  are  in  the  same  position  as 
life  members  of  a  charitable  institution,  as  against  the  now -paying 
members. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  how  this  tax  is  now  obtained. 
The  amount  of  the  quota  of  unredeemed  tax  for  each  county  is  made 
up  of  smaller  quotas  payable  by  each  parish,  and  this  is  re-assessed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  poor-rate  valuation.  Thus,  if  the  popu- 
lation and  the  wealth  of  a  parish  increase,  the  land-tax,  being 
fixed,  becomes  a  smaller  payment  for  each  individual,  till  in  some 
of  the  wealthier  towns  it  has  completely  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  purely  agricultural  the 
tax  operates  with  increased  severity.     These  districts  were  assessed 

>  Bpor^in's  Land  Taw,  p.  11^ 
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Tablb  I 

— England.^ 

Fraction  of 

Quota  of  Land- 

Am/Min^   nf 

Fenny  in  the  £ 

tax  imposed 

Land-tax  Re- 

Batcable  Value 

showing  the  In- 

Coontlo (Including  Towns) 

on  each 

as  asRcsscd  to 

cidence  of  the 

County  by  38 

Qcvmca  rroni 
17QU  tA  1R8I 

Poor-Ratc,  1880 

1798  Qnota 

Geo.  IIL,  1798 

Xl 0O  Ml  lOVL 

on  the  Rateable 
Value 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

Bedford 

28,555 

11,688 

810.319 

8-46 

Berks  .... 

40,844 

21,684 

1,511.654 

6-48 

Bucks 

47,143 

24,477 

893,916 

1206 

Cambridge  . 

32,695 

11,486 

1,189,938 

6-69 

Chester 

28,599 

10.111 

3.670,174 

1-87 

Cornwall     . 

31,943 

14,793 

1,301,604 

6-89 

Cumberland 

3,714 

2,102 

1.660.633 

•53 

Derby. 

24,094 

8,677 

1,943,844 

2-97 

Devon. 

82,583 

37,244 

3,047,448 

6-45 

Dorset 

33,080 

12,273 

1,022,360 

7-77 

Durham 

10,598 

7,010 

4,055,006 

•63 

Essex  .... 

89,397 

50.640 

3,222,803 

6-66 

Olouoester  . 

47.312 

22,837 

2,808,356 

404 

Hereford     . 

20,409 

8,272 

848,198 

6-77 

Hertford     . 

42,283 

24,803 

1,143,866 

8-87 

Huntingdon 

15.497 

5,126 

352,458 

10-55 

Kent    .... 

82,553 

48,348 

4,362,840 

4-64 

Lancaster    . 

20.990 

11,279 

18,644,418 

•27 

Leicester     . 

34.685 

14,500 

1,938,825 

4-29 

Lincoln 

71.907 

23.380 

2,906,983 

5-94 

Middlesex   . 

326,146 

222,773 

34,686,625 

2-26 

Monmouth  . 

9,812 

3,486 

1,176,683 

200 

Norfolk 

84,307 

24.389 

2,230,064 

907 

Northampton 

47.670 

19,625 

1,696,316 

7-17 

Northumberland 

14,549 

6.946 

2,688,026 

1-29 

Nottingham 

27,277 

10,830 

2.409,780 

2-72 

Oxon 

38,722 

16,329 

1,044.522 

8-90 

Rutland 

5,525 

1,441 

206,662 

6-42 

Salop  . 

29,057 

10,544 

1.754,809 

3-99 

Somerset     . 

72.473 

29,781 

2,991,786 

5-81 

Southampton 

55,362 

30,837 

3,129,108 

4-25 

Stafford 

26,700 

11,640 

4,241,326 

1-51 

Suffolk 

73,506 

25,913 

1,655.252 

10-66 

Surrey 

66,133 

40,271 

3,439,372 

4-61 

Sussex 

60,048 

32,296 

3,244,707 

4-44 

Warwick     . 

39,790 

19,239 

3,648,087 

2-62 

Worcester   . 

36,518 

16,714 

1,948,106 

4-38 

Wilts  .... 

49,722 

21,369 

1,388,145 

8-60 

Westmoreland     . 

3,045 

1,830 

534,901 

1-37 

York    .... 

91,494 

51,436 

14,202,829 

1-56 

England   . 

1,945,737 

^68,318 

146,462,662 

— 

>  0ix>t)ftp4'8  quota  was  47,954Z. ;  Ireland's,  of  conise,  nothlp^. 
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Table  II.— Fafe«. 


OoimtlM  (Inolnding  Towns) 

QaotaofLand. 
tax  imposed 

on  each 
Oonnty  by  38 
Geo.  XIL.  1798 

Amoant  of 
Land-tax  Be- 
deomed  from 

1798  to  1891 

Rateable  Yalae 
asaasessedto 
Poor-Bate,  1890 

Fraction  of 
Penny  in  the  £ 
showing  the  In- 
oidenoe  of  the 

1798  Quota 

on  the  Rateable 

Value 

Anglesea     .        • 
Brecon 
Cardigan     * 
Carmarthen         • 

Carnarvon  . 

Denbigh 

Flint   .... 

Glamorgan  . 

Merioneth  . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke    . 
Radnor 

1.633 
3,052 
1,373 
4,370 

2,337 
6,800 
2,316 
7,906 

2,433 
6,853 
3,173 
2,692 

651 
1,098 

498 
1.439 

718 
1.937 

895 
2,289 

528 
1,584 
1,587 

937 

129,584 
292,526 
808,796 
497.547 

496,617 

660,864 

184,140 

3,018,642 

286,878 
416,055 
367.648 
105,160 

d, 

802 
2-50 
107 
211 

113 

2-91 

3-02 

•62 

204 
8-38 
2-07 
614 

WALKS 

43,937 

14.161 

6,663,356 

— 

England   . 

1,946,737 

968,318 

145.452,652 

— 

England  and  Walbs 

1.989,674 

982,479 

152,116,008 

— 

at  the  time  when  wheat  was  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  the 
country,  and  now  that  it  is  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  the  same 
quota  is  exacted,  whilst  there  are  no  other  industries  to  take  their 
share  in  the  burden. 

In  Tables  I.  and  II.  this  is  shown  very  clearly,  the  incidence  on 
agricultural  enterprise  being  enormous,  compared  with  that  on  com- 
mercial interests. 

In  Table  III.  I  have  taken  the  hundred  of  Clackclose,  in  West 
Norfolk,  as  a  good  example  of  a  purely  agricultural  district.  It  has 
practicsJly  no  manufactures,  the  chief  products  being  wheat  and 
barley. 

We  see  (Table  I.)  that  although  the  incidence  in  Norfolk  is  9-07 
pence  (just  over  ninepence  in  the  pound),  or  thirty-three  times  as 
much  as  Lancashire,  it  does  not  represent  the  difference  between,  say, 
the  purely  corn-growing  and  the  manufacturing  industry,  because  in 
the  parish  of  Wretton  (Table  III.),  for  example,  the  tax  is  15*7  pence 
in  the  pound,  or  fifty-eight  times  as  much  as  in  Lancashire.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  this  parish  many  cottages  are  empty  and  half  the 
land  is  uncultivated. 

It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  since  the  first  imposition  of  this  tax  it 
has  been  made  use  of  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  and  has 
directly  assisted  in  the  conquest  and  absorption  of  our  various  colonies, 
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Tablb  in. — FreserU  Incidence  of  the  Land-tax  in  the  Hundred 
o/Clackclo9e,  Norfolk. 


FmctdoDiof 

Fwlali 

QnotaofLand. 
tax  Imposed  on 

AmotmtofLand- 

Bateable 
Value  as 
MflcDflrid  to 

One  Penny  in 
the  £  showing 
the  Inddenoe 

cSCIl  XT nnSIl  DV  OO 

Geo.  HL,  1798 

from  1798  to  1891 

Poor-Bate, 
1890 

of  the  1798 
Qoota  on  the 

BateableValne 

£       1.     d. 

«      1. 

d. 

£ 

A 

Barton  BendiBh    • 

149     8     0 

10  12 

0 

8,341 

10-7 

BezweU 

63  10    0 

4    8 

0 

1,477 

9-5 

Bonghton      . 

74    8    0 

13    8 

0 

1,680 

11-2 

Crimplesbaiii        . 

89  12    0 

84    0 

0 

2,206 

9-7 

Denyer.        • 

148  12    0 

72    4 

0 

4,774 

7-4 

207    4    0 

113  13 

4 

8,601 

13-7 

Downham  Market 

120  17    3 

17  16 

7i 

10,982 

2-6 

179    6    0 

38    2 

0 

4,147 

10-8 

127  18    0 

9  19 

7 

2.427 

12-5 

HUgay.        .        .        . 

223  16    0 

60  18 

8 

9.002 

6-9 

Marham        •        • 

132  12    0 

14    8 

0 

3,198 

9-9 

Bozbam 

85    8    0 

3  11 

0 

584 

14-3 

Bnncton  Holme  (and  \ 
South  Bnncton)       J 

84  10    6 

88    6 

6 

{■■SI} 

8-0 

Byston .... 

36  16    0 

8  13 

6 

799 

10-8 

Bhouldham   .        .        • 

120    6    0 

20  18 

0 

3,068 

9-4 

Shonldham  Thorpe 

86  12    0 

7    3 

6 

1,566 

131 

Southeiy 

124    9    0 

6  16 

0 

5,179 

6-7     . 

Stoke  Ferry  . 

138    8    0 

60    6 

8 

8,718 

8-9 

Stow  Bardolph      . 

146  14    0 

12    9 

0 

7,828 

4-4 

Stradsett 

98  16    0 

9    8 

0 

1,621 

14-5 

TottenhiU      . 

69  10    4 

17  12 

0 

1,926 

8-6 

Wallington   . 

90    0    0 

70  15 

8 

1,393 

16-5 

WaUiDgton  . 

132    0    0 

10  18 

0 

3,658 

8-6 

Welney. 

41  18    0 

13    4 

0 

4,737 

21 

Wereham 

127    6    0 

66    4 

4 

3,295 

9-2 

102  12    0 

7    8 

0 

2.475 

9-8 

Wormegay    . 

104  14    0 

36    3 

4 

2,536 

9-8 

Wretton 

96  13    0 

53  10 

2 

1,461 

16-7 

the  securing  of  our  naval  supremacy,  and  thus,  with  cheap  freights, 
has  aided  in  bringing  the  untaxed  lands  beyond  the  seas  into  fierce 
competition  with  our  own  cornfields. 

Mr.  F.  Stevenson's  motion  a  short  time  since  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  the  land- 
tax  on  small  properties,  was  based  on  the  presumption  that  the 
land-tax  was  a  species  of  income-tax  on  the  individual,  and  he 
proposed,  practically,  that  it  should  be  similarly  treated,  by  granting 
exemption  or  abatement  on  the  smaller  incomes.  Sir  William 
Harcoort,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  land-tax  had  become  a  rent- 
cbarge  on  the  li^of  the  country,  but  he  thought  that  although  this 
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was  an  immutable  charge  on  all  purchased  or  inherited  property,  it 
might  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  there- 
fore placed  on  those  of  the  richer  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  realise  that 
in  favourably  considering  this  suggestion  he  was  ignoring  his  state- 
ment that  the  tax  was  immutable,  and  that  if  he  favoured  the 
reKef  of  the  poorer  individual,  to  be  logical  he  must  also  favour 
the  relief  of  the  poorer  community,  which  he  certainly  did  not  appear 
to  do. 

Admitting  that  the  tax  falls  unduly  on  the  agricultural  districts, 
what  remedies  can  we  propose  ?  Although  ''there  is  no  tax  that 
ever  was  laid  upon  the  people  of  this  nation  that  is  more  unjust  or 
unequal  than  the  land-tax,"  we  cannot  expect  its  repeal,  for  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust  to  the  individual  who  inherited  or  bought 
his  property  subject  to  this  rent-charge  upon  it. 

But  when  we  deal  with  the  relative  liability  of  the  different  coun- 
ties and  parishes,  this  argument  does  not  hold  good,  because  to  them, 
as  communities,  the  payment  is  not  a  rent-charge,  but  an  income-tax 
for  Imperial  purposes,  and  each  should  contribute  to  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  means. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  reasonable  suggestion  that  the  whole  of  the 
land-tax  should  be  returned  to  the  counties  (or,  in  strict  justice,  to 
the  parishes)  where  it  is  raised,  as  a  subsidy  towards  the  relief  of 
local  taxation,  and  the  county  of  Norfolk  has  already  petitioned 
Parliament  to  this  effect. 

By  this  means  the  greater  amounts  would  be  returnable  to  the 
poorest  agricultural  districts — ^the  larger  towns  receiving  but  little — 
and  depressed  agriculture  would  be  sensibly  relieved. 

Whether  this  money  should  go  towards  paying  for  the  carrying- 
out  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  and  other  expenses  preparing  for  us, 
or  for  the  subsidy  of  indoor  poor-relief,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss. Undoubtedly,  any  discouragement  that  can  be  given  to  the 
increasing  outdoor  relief  will  be  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

But  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  profits  on  agricultural  enter- 
prise are  now  so  reduced  by  foreign  competition  tiiat  the  industry 
cannot  thrive,  and  we  have  the  right  to  ask  that  the  burden  that  we 
bear  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  should  not,  at  any  rate,  be  greater 
than  that  borne  by  commerce  and  manufactures. 

E.  R.  Pratt. 

[Note. — ^With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  land-tax,  the  following 
is  an  extract  from  Lord  Macaulay's  account  of  the  financial  events 
of  the  year  1692,  "  when  the  land-tax  was  first  imposed  "  ^ : — 

In  the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  it  was  determined  that  a  great 
part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should  be  defrayed  by  means  of  an  impost 
which,  though  old  in  substance,  was  new  in  form. 

From  a  very  early  period  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  our 

'  Quoted  in  the  T^menty-eighth  Report  ofthe  Cammisnon^s  of  Her  Maje^tu't 
InkiTid  Bevenuet  1885,  p.  87.  ^. 
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Parliaments  had  provided  for  tlie  extraordinary  necessities  of  the  Government 
chiefly  by  mnting  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the 
people  of  the  realm  in  reject  of  their  reputed  estates.  Landed  property 
was  the  chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment  was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it 
not  oidy  did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  or  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking,  till 
at  length  the  rate  was,  in  truth,  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four  shilling  in  the  pound  on  land 
would  probably  have  yielded  near  a  million  and  a  half,  but  a  subsidy 
amounted  to  little  more  than  fiftv  thousand  pounds. 

The  financiers  of  the  Lonfj^  Parliament  devised  a  more  eiEdent  mode  of 
taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was  to  be  raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then 
distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealdi,  and 
was  levied  within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  derived  from  these 
assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  varied  firom  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Eestoration  the  Legislature  seemed  for  a  time  inclined  to 
revert  in  finance,  as  in  other  things,  to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsi(Hes  were 
once  or  twice  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  old  system  was  much  less  convenient  than  the  new  system. 

The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  taxation  from 
the  Roundheads ;  and  during  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  extraordinary  calls  were  occasionally  met  by  assessments  re- 
sembling the  assessments  of  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  Revolution  the  war  with  France  made  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  annually  to  this  abundant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in  1690, 
and  in  1691  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land.  At  length,  in  1692,  it 
was  determined  to  draw  supplies  from  real  property  more  largely  than  ever. 
The  Commons  resolved  that  a  new  and  more  accurate  valuation  of  estates 
should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on  the  rental  thus  ascer- 
tained a  pound  rate  should  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land-tax.  The  valuation  made  in 
1692  has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our  own  time.  According  to  that 
valuation  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted 
in  roimd  numbers  to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and  six  years  a  Land- 
tax  Bill  was  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  and  was  annually  passed, 
though  not  always,  without  murmurs  from  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
rate  was,  in  time  of  war,  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of  peace, 
before  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  onlv  two  or  three  shillings  were 
usually  grant'Cd,  and  during  a  short  part  of  tne  prudent  and  gentle  iKlmims- 
tration  of  Walpole  the  Government  asked  for  only  one  shilling. 

But  after  tne  disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  the  sword  against 
her  American  colonies  the  rate  was  never  less  than  four  shillings.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved  itself  from  the  trouble 
of  passing  a  new  Act  every  spring.  The  land-tax  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  was  made  permanent,  and  those  who  were  subject  to  it  were  per- 
mitted to  redeem  it.  A  great  part  has  been  redeemed,  and  at  present 
a  little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  revenue  required  in  time  of 

Seace  is  raised  by  that  impost  which  was  once  regarded  as  the  most  pro- 
active of  all  the  resources  of  the  State. — Ed.] 
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Ok  Febraary  7,  1893,  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  Swine  Fever,  and — having  regard  to  the  nature  of  that 
disease,  and  to  the  conditions  under  which  swine  are  infected  there- 
with— ^to  consider  whether  any  more  effective  measures  can  be 
adopted  for  its  prevention  and  extirpation.  The  Committee  con- 
sisted of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  (Chairman),  Sir  William  S.  B. 
Kaye,  C.B.,  Q.C.,  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  Professor  Q.  T.  Brown,  C.B., 
Mr.  B.  G.  Wardlaw  Bamsay,  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  junior,  Mr.  T.  Carrington  Smith,  and  Mr.  Clement 
Stephenson.  The  following  are  the  salient  points  in  the  Beport, 
which  is  dated  March  27,  1893.* 

History  of  Swine  Fever, — In  this  country  swine  fever  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  special  disease  until  1862,  when 
Professor  Simonds  investigated  a  virulent  outbreak  in  Berkshire. 

A  &tal  disease  of  the  pig,  however,  was  known  to  the  Bristol 
dealers  under  the  name  of  red  disease^  soldier,  or  purples,  for  some 
time  before  that  date,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  a  prior  existence 
on  the  American  and  European  continents. 

Up  to  1878  swine  fever  was  allowed  to  spread  unchecked  by  any 
regulations.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1878,  several  Local 
Authorities  urged  upon  the  Privy  Council  the  importance  of  includ- 
ing swine  fever  in  the  definition  of  disease  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act. 

An  Order  was  accordingly  passed,  entitled  the  Typhoid  Fever  of 
Swine  Order,  dated  December,  1878,  providing  for  the  slaughter  of 
diseased  swine  by  the  Local  Authority,  who  had  also  discretionary 
power  to  slaughter  swine  that  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased 
animals.  The  Order  further  provided  that  no  swine  should  be 
moved  out  of  the  pigsty,  or  other  place  where  disease  existed  or  had 
existed  within  six  days,  without  a  licence,  and  then  only  for 
slaughter. 

In  1879  the  returns  showed  that  53  counties  had  been  infected, 
2,765  outbreaks  occurred,  and  17,074  swine  had  been  attacked. 

From  1878  to  1892  various  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
swine  fever  were  adopted  by  Local  Authorities  under  the  Orders  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.^  These  measures 
included  the  slaughter  of  diseased  swine,  and  of  those  that  had  been 

'  Beport  qf  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Board  of  Agri- 
eultwe  to  inquire  into  Swine  Ferer :  with  Mimttes  of  BHdence,  Index^  and 
Appendices.  Paxt  I.  Beport.  [C.  6999.]  Price  Id,  Pp.  8.  Part  II.  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Appendices,  and  Index.  [0.  6999—1.]  Price  2#.  Srf.  Pp.  iv.  +  27S. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1893. 

«  The  AgricTiltaral  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  1889  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Agricalture. 
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in  contact  with  them  ;  the  regulation  6f  Bales  and  markets,  and  the 
prohibition  of  movement  of  swine  into  certain  districts.  The 
regulations  adopted  &uled,  however^  to  produce  any  marked  effect 
upon  the  disease. 

Though  in  the  year  1892  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  disease  reported,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  reduction  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  was 
due  in  some  measure  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  swine  in  the 
country,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  to  the  discontinuance  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  payment  of  compensation, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  owners  of  swine  negligent  in 
giving  notice  of  the  disease. 

The  failure  of  Local  Authorities  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
disease  was  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  uniformity  of  action  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that 
many  of  the  Local  Authorities  had  discontinued  slaughter  and  other 
measures  of  repression,  on  account  of  the  discouragement  which 
arose  from  swine  fever  being  repeatedly  introduced  into  their 
districts  from  other  districts  where  the  regulations  were  extremely 
lax,  and  slaughter  was  not  adopted. 

The  extension  of  swine  fever  to  Ireland  was  probably  due  to  the 
importation  of  infected  swine  from  some  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  disease  certainly  became  prevalent  in  Ireland  soon  after  it  was 
recognised  in  England. 

Character  at^  Natvi/re  of  Swivs  Fever, — Swine  fever  is  a 
contagious  and  infectious  eruptive  fever  of  the  pig,  distinguished  by 
characteristic  symptoms,^  which  vaiy  to  some  extent  in  different 
stages  of  the  disease. 

In  the  severe  form  of  the  malady,  there  is  usually  redness  of  the 
skin  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  belly,  and 
under  the  armpits,  with  a  short,  husky  cough,  loss  of  appetite,  great 
thirst,  elevation  of  internal  temperature  to  105",  106°,  and  107**  F., 
constipation,  followed  by  profuse  diarrhoea,  emaciation,  prostration ; 
and  there  is  frequently  loss  of  power  in  the  hind  extremities. 

The  principal  poet-mortem  appearances  are  congestion  of  portions 
of  the  lung,  in  some  cases  with  consolidation ;  swollen  and  hyper- 
semic  condition  of  the  bronchial  and  other  lymphatic  glands; 
inflammation  of  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  membranes,  and  exuda- 
tion of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  often  congested  throughout : 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  near  the  ilio-csecal 
valve  and  throughout  the  caecum,  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration  in 
various  stages.  This  ulceration  or  croupous  exudation  is  a  constant 
and  characteristic  morbid  condition  of  swine  fever. 

In  the  milder  form  of  the  disease  several  of  the  most  marked 
symptoms  may  be  altogether  absent,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  no 
indications  of  departure  from  health  which  would  in  any  way  attract 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  observer. 

>  See  this  volame  Of  the  Journal  (Part  I.,  1898),  p.  140. 
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Occasionally  the  pig  may  cough,  and  a  careful  inspection  would, 
show  that  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  enlarged  and  tender,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  animal  to  indicate  that  it  is  suffering 
from  a  highly  contagious  malady. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  however,  the  distinctive  lesions, 
i.e.  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  ulceration  of  the  large 
intestines,  or  croupous  exudation  mentioncni  above,  will  be  found. 

It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  while,  in  the  large  proportion  of 
cases,  swine  fever  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  such  a  definite 
character  that  an  experienced  observer  has  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion,  yet  there  are  other  instances  in  which  the 
disease  assumes  an  occult  form,  and  when  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  In  these  cases,  consequently,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  slaughter  the  animal  and  make  a  careful  post-mortem 
examination  before  the  existence  of  the  disease  can  be  determined. 

The  evidence  satisfied  the  Committee  that  the  identification  of 
swine  fever  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and  that  in  every 
case  of  a  reported  outbreak  means  should  be  adopted  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  malady  before  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  are  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  is 
spread,  it  is  quite  certain  that  contact  of  diseased  with  healthy 
swine  is  among  the  most  certain  means  of  its  propagation. 

It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that  the  introduction  of  the 
virus  beneath  the  skin  and  its  ingestion  with  the  food  with  which 
it  has  been  mixed,  intentionally  or  by  accident,  will  produce  the 
disease. 

Swine  fever  can  also  be  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  persons, 
animals,  and  substances,  which  have  been  in  contact  with  diseased 
swine  or  with  their  excreta,  or  with  their  morbid  parts.  The 
disease  is  as  virulently  infectious  and  contagious,  and  as  fatal,  as 
cattle  plague,  and,  like  that  malady,  can  be  conveyed  from  diseased 
to  healthy  animals  through  channels  the  existence  of  which  is  often 
unsuspected. 

Several  witnesses  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  risk  of  infection 
from  railway  trucks  and  dealers'  carts. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the  question  was  frequently  put  as 
to  the  possible  influence  of  sties  and  similar  places  inhabited  by 
diseased  pigs,  in  perpetuating  the  disease.  The  Committee  had 
ample  evidence  before  them  that  the  insanitary  condition  and  faulty 
construction  of  many  of  these  places  often  led  to  a  continuance  of 
the  disease  which  otherwise  might  have  been  mere  speedily  eradi- 
cated. 

The  opinion  was  repeatedly  expressed  that  in  many  cases  the 
destruction  of  the  pigsty  would  be  necessary. 

Some  of  the  scientific  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  virus 
remained  active  for  a  long  period,  and  some  even  suggested  that 
pigsties  and  places  where  diseased  pigs  had  been  kept  should  be 
closed  for  fifty-eight  days.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  long 
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period  would  not  be  necessary  where  the  premises  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection. 

Further  Measures  for  the  Extirpation  of  Swine  Fever. — In 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  any  further  measures  could 
be  taken  for  the  extirpation  of  swine  fever,  there  was  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses.  The  invariable 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  exterminating  the  disease 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Central  Authority  responsible 
for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  Acts  and  Orders. 

They  agreed  that  this  Central  Authority  should  have  power  to 
slaughter  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  execution  of  the  Acts  and  Orders, 
and  should  regulate  movement  and  sales  of  swine,  but  that  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  Local  Authority  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  as  far  as  possible. 

It  was  also  agreed  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  that  the 
slaughter  of  diseased  and  in-contact  swine  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
get  rM  of  the  disease,  and  several  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that,  if 
Sbe  choice  were  to  lie  between  the  system  of  either  slaughter  or  of 
restrictions  on  movement,  the  latter  would  prove  more  efficacious. 
The  evidence  was,  however,  to  the  effect  that  slaughter,  combined 
with  restrictions  on  movement  and  the  employment  of  thorough 
cleansing  and  disinfection,  constituted  the  means  most  likely  to 
result  in  success. 

In  reference  to  the  restrictions  on  movement  of  swine,  some 
evidence  was  given  that  the  definition  of  very  large  areas  was  un- 
necessary and  might  be  objectionable,  owing  to  the  interference 
with  trskde,  and  to  the  inconvenience  which  would  result  there- 
from, whilst  on  the  other  hand  evidence  was  also  given  showing 
the  unmistakeable  advantage  of  large  areas  in  the  case  of  an  out- 
break. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  licences,  either  of  pig-keepers  or  dealers  or  both,  and  the 
evidence  given  was  generally  in  favour  of  a  system  of  licensing 
dealers,  but  it  was  considered  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous 
numbers  of  owners  of  one  or  two  pigs,  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
practicable to  carry  out  a  system  of  licensing  or  the  registration  of 
pig-keepers  in  general. 

Overwhelming  evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that  by  the 
adoption  of  proper  measures  swine  fever  could  be  extinguished  in  a 
reasonable  time.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that, 
although  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  disease  would  be  very  con- 
siderable, at  all  events  for  the  first  year,  the  enormous  loss  which 
has  residted  from  the  prevalence  of  swine  fever  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  and  the  prospect  of  still  further  loss  in  the  future,  would 
justify  considerable  expenditure  being  incurred. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  contains  tables  which  give  an 
estimate  of  the  pig  population  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  losses  which  have  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  preval- 
ence of  swine  fever,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

VOL.   IV.   T.  S. — 14  G  G 
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BBOOMXBKDATIOlfB. 

Having  stated  their  conclusions,  based  upon  the  forgoing 
summary  of  evidence,  the  Committee  finally  submit  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  following  recommendations  : — 

(a.)  The  administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Acts  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
slaughter,  compensation,  and  regulation  of  movement  of  swine  in 
herds  or  on  premises,  where  an  outbreak  of  swine-fever  has  occurred, 
or  in  the  surrounding  area,  shall  be  subject  to  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  Central  Authority  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

(6.)  The  power  of  entry  of  Inspectors  into  premises  where  swine 
are  kept  shall  be  extended. 

(c.)  The  scale  of  compensation  for  healthy  in-contact  swine 
slaughtered  by  order  of  the  Central  Authority  shall  be  the  value  of 
the  pig  immediately  before  it  was  slaughtered,  but  so  that  the 
amount  does  not  in  any  case  exceed  SL  The  compensation  for  a 
diseased  pig  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  its  value  immediately 
before  it  became  so  affected,  but  so  that  the  compensation  does  not 
in  any  case  exceed  41. 

(a.)  Compensation  shall  be  provided  out  of  an  Imperial  fund. 

(e.)  Steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  improved  sanitary  conditions 
in  all  places  where  swine  are  kept. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  (p.  Ixix)  that  at  the  Meeting 
of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  held  on  May  31,  1893, 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  foregoing  recommendations  was  carried 
unanimously. 


RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  INVENTIONS 

77ie  subjects  of  ApplUaHons  for  Patents  from  March  20 

to  June  10,  1893. 

N.B. — ^Where  the  Invention  is  a  communication  from  abroad,  the  name  of 
t*ie  Inventor  is  shown  in  italios,  between  parenthesas,  after  the  name  of  the 
applicant. 

Agrionltural  Maehinery  and  ImpIemMits,  fto. 


ApJSu;aMon      Name  of  AppUo«i. 

Title  of  iBTsntioiL 

Year  1893. 

6003  BARTELS,  F.  . 
6145  Stafford,  W. 

6691  BlORDAN,  P.  . 

6746  Casey,  M. 

B. 

.  Ploughs. 
.  Ploughs* 

.  Cultivators. 

7099  Maxwell,  Q. 
7165  Shabpe,  a.    . 
7338  RUSHBY,  0.  T. 

.  Sheaf  binding. 

.  Threshing  machines. 

.  Hoes. 

7814  Cooke,  J.  E.  . 
7856  RUPPB,  0.  B. . 

• 

.  Tying  string  or  wire  in  hop  yards. 
.  Machine  for  sowing  seeds. 
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'Tmr  1893. 

8044  Pick,  J.  H.     . 
8128  Phillifson,  B.  B.  . 
8194  ASDAOH,  B.  T. 
8307  JONBS,  T. 
8375  Prbb,  J.  W.    . 
8483  MUNDAY,  J.    . 
8588  Leqbndbib,  T.  A.  . 
8627  Richmond,  J.  G.   . 
8738  Babkbb,  W.  H.      . 

8789  BOULT,  A.    J.  (Sattl0r, 

8858  Stbbvenson,  J.  S. 
:  8879  GtoSTLiNQ,  W.  A.  K. 
8886  Andbbson,  J. 

8918  Mathbwson,  a. 

9015  BOHLf^TTBB,  B.  J.  M.       . 

9108  Bbntall,  B.  E.     . 
9233  Johnson,  J.  (MbCullooh, 
U.S.A.)       . 

9393  HORNSBY  &  INNOOBNT    . 

9620  Bbbnton,  W. 

9645  Bansomb  k  Lbwis 

9698  Habbis,  B.  &  0.     . 

9706  WOODYATT,  A.  B.  . 

9874  Young,  B.     .        .        . 
10236  Kbblinq,  B.  . 
10260  LOVB,  G.         .        .        . 
10293  Hoffmann,  E.  A.  . 
10410  Magdonald,  a.  Jc  J.      . 
10449  JABNISOH,  H. 
10697  Slbbp,  W.  S. 
11093  Cbagab,  a.  M. 
11116  GSBOBN,  F   L. 
11155  AflHUBST,  J.  L.  &  L.  B. 

11188  SUNDEBLAND,  B.    . 
11192  BOWSBB,  D.  J. 

11423  McGbbgob»  . 

11424  „        „  .        . 


TitttOtlaTlBtiOB. 

Donble-action  hoe  blade. 
.  Propagatiag  seed  frame. 
Tool  for  tying  string  in  hop  truning. 
Hand-ploughing  machine. 
Malting  grain. 
Beaping  machines. 
Drying  hay. 

Sifters  applied  to  chaff  oatters. 
TraFelling   platforms  for   self-binding 
vestexs. 


bar- 


Lawn  mowers. 

Bevolving  plough. 

Ventilating  hay  stacks. 

Combined  seed-drill  and  manure-sower,  and 

plough. 
Potato  digger. 

Blades  for  scythes,  chaff  outters,  ^c. 
Preparing  roots  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mowing  machines. 
,  Guards  for  straw  trussers. 

Boot  pulpers. 
,  Potato  diggers. 

Mowing  and  reaping  machines^  &o. 
I^awn  mowers. 

Knives  for  reaping  machines. 
Threshing  machines. 

Preventing  over-heating  in  hay  stacks,  &a 
Potato  digger. 

Machinery  for  distributing  manure,  kc 
Bevolving  harrow. 
Ploughshares. 

Machine  for  cutting  thistles,  kQ. 
Horse  hay  rake. 
Agricultural  drills. 
Horse  rakes. 

Implement  for  planting  seeds. 
Reels  of  harvesting  machines. 
Sheaf-binding  harvesting  machines. 


Stable  Vteniili  and  Fittings— Hor8e4ihoes,  fto. 


6010  SCOTT,  J. 
6042  8BWBLL,  F.  G.  k  T. 
6166  Davibs,  B.  p. 
6203  Sbwbll,  F.  G.  k  T. 
6419  Oallwbll,  G.  N.   . 


Safety  stirrups. 
Hameless  horse-oollar. 
Horse-collar. 
Horse-blinker  for.bridle. 
.  Brushing  boot  for  horses. 


a  o  2 
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Becewt  AgriouUwral  hwmHons. 


Name  of  Appllouit. 


No.  of 
Applioatlon. 
Ymut  1898. 

6495  Gk>ODMAN       (^Witeman, 
New  Zealand) 

6650  Dadb  &  Dabby 

6793  Welcomb  &  Walton    . 

6865  MCQUILLIN  &  Vebnbb  . 

6980  Oo'pB,  B.  E.     . 

6986  Hbath,  B      .        .        . 

7007  Abmstbono,  J.  &  W.     . 

7193  Wakfbb,  W.  H.     . 

7300  KlDobl,  F.  B. 

7321  pubdie,  j.  j. 

7344  Schmidt,  B.  H.     . 

7522  Stabsmobb,  J. 

7531  Bobs,  D.         .        .        . 

7704  SooTT,  J.       .        .        . 

7815  Hbpwobth,  J. 

7837  Mayhbw,  F.  W.     . 

7056  Sblkibk,  J.  a. 

R070  Bobebtson,  F.  S.  . 

8170  Waddbll,  W. 

8209  Clabkb  &  Laming 

8327  Mabtin  &  Wylbs  . 

8418  Coohbanb.  J.  &  J.  P.     . 

8494  Pbooteb  and  others 

8515  Fby,  J 

8549  Wilde,  J.  T.  . 

8766  Job,  F 

8775  DODOB,  H.     .        .        . 

8891  Yetts,  H.  M. 

8894  Woods,  H.  B. 

9008  Hayes,  M.  H. 

9043  Hayes,  M.  H. 

9187  Taape,  P.       .        .        . 

9197  Meybb,  X.  B. 

9298  Withebs,  T.  G.  &  S.      . 

9379  Gasile,  F.      .        .        . 

9792  AUDOUIN,  D. . 

9852  TUBNBB,  F.    . 
10010  TozEB,  8.        .        .        . 
10077  Redmond,  L. 
10112  Boult,  a.  J.  (^Clota  ^ 

Soriano^  Spain)  . 
10308  Jenkins,  B.  . 
10372  Pyboubnb,  T.,  &  anr.     . 
10404  WABa-BB,  W.  H.     . 
10443  Hayes  and  others  . 
10661  Scott,  R. 


Title  of  InTcnttoa. 


Safety  attachment  for  stirrups. 

Pads  for  horse-shoes. 

Harness. 

Horse-shoes. 

Safety  stirrup-iron. 

Preventing  and  curing  tumours,  ^.,  in  hoiaes. 

Tug  suspender  for  harness. 

Horse-shoes. 

Controlling  runaway  horses. 

Horse-coUar  pad. 

Folding  horse-trough. 

Hoof-p«uls  for  horse-shoes. 

Nailless  horse-shoe  and  pad. 

Pull-clip  for  horse  hames. 

Cart  saddle-trees. 

Safety  buckle  for  stirrup-leathers. 

Horse-collars. 

Yoking  and  loosing  of  horses  to  and  from 

machines. 
Horse-shoes. 
Leg  boot  for  horses. 
Horse-shoes. 
Horse-collars. 
Horse-shoes. 
Stirrup-leathers. 
Horse-shoes. 
Horse-collars. 
Horse-shoes. 
Horse  kicking-breaker. 
Horse-action  improver. 
Ladies'  saddles. 
Side  saddles. 
Horse  clothing. 
Actuating  horse-clippers. 
Spurs. 

Horse-clippers. 
Stirrup. 

Horse-shoe  grip  to  prevent  slipping. 
Horse-collar. 
Horse-collar. 

Detaching  horses  from  vehicles. 

Securing  turrets  to  harness  pads. 

Horse-shoes. 

Horse-shoes. 

Ladies'  saddles. 

Saddles. 
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No.  of  Nuno  of  AppUoaiil 

A.pidioKtion 

10666  FABBEB,  0.     . 
10673  Scott,  R. 
10726  Flbtoheb,  T. 

K}WATKIN8,B. 

10969  Tiffany,  W.  0. 

11031  POUFABD,  M.  B. 

11216  Mackbnzib,  0.  &  L.  P. 

11232  Thomas,  L.  P. 

11260  Bubnup,  J.  M.   iBaur- 

teUey^  Fra/nee)   • 
11269  Babkbb,A.    . 


THla  of  InTontlon. 

Horse-shoes. 
Horse- coUar. 
Horse- shoes. 

Frost  nails,  ko.  for  horse-shoes. 

Horse-shoes. 
Horse-shoes. 
Stable  pillars,  &c. 
Apparatus  for  curbing  horses. 

Saddles. 

Pads  for  horses. 


7681  MOBTON,  J.     . 

7793  Bbittain,  H. 
8193  Wood,  A. 

8646  Nibld,  S.  W. 
10284  Baldwin,  M.  0.    . 
10406  Stephens,  Q. 

10492  Stonb,  J.  8.  &  W.  N. 


Carts  and  Carriagei . 

.  Bogie  for  moving  hay. 

.  Spring  locks  or  catches  for  dog-carts,  &c. 

.  Safety  device  for  carts  to  prevent  horses  from 
bolting. 

.  Brake  mechanism  for  carts,  &c. 

.  Brake-shoes. 

.  Oonnection  to  road  vehicles  for  stopping  run- 
away horses. 
Self-locking     screw    tipping    apparatus    for 
carts,  &c. 


Dairy  Uteniili,  fto. 


6984  Sbttlb,  B.  W.       . 

Chums. 

6076  Adams,  W.  W.       . 

Fastening  for  milk  chums. 

7073  Douglas,  W.  H.    . 

Facilitating  delivery  of  milk. 

7079  Listsb,  B.  a. 

Milk  testers. 

T286  MgMahon,  J. 

Butter  packages. 

7647  Tiohbobnb,  C.  R,  &: 

anr. 

Determining  butter  fat  in  milk. 

7662  MoMULLAN,  A.       . 

Vertical  chum. 

7709  Saxon.  S.  J.  . 

Chum. 

7726  Hedges,  0.    . 

Cleaning  chums,  &c. 

8016  Seal,  H.,  &:  Baines,  W 

Milk-can  protector. 

9068  Wallth,  C.  O. 

Railway  milk  chums. 

9215  Smith,  W.     . 

Hoops  for  bottom  laps  of  milk  chums. 

9640  Gbldabd,  G.  B.     . 

Testing  for  water  in  butter. 

9631  PlJTTEBSEN,  H.  F., 

and 

others 

Milking  machines. 

10106  Eebnodle,  J.  A.  C. 

.and 

others . 

Chum. 

10246  QhbbnwoOd,  W.    . 

of  dwelling-houses. 

11026  Wahlin,  a.   . 

Cream  separators. 
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ApplloiKUon        ^*°**  ®'  Applicant.  TlUe  of  Inttttlon. 

Yew  U9t. 

11066  BOULT,  A.  J.  CAtwater, 

U.8.A.)  .  MiUdng  OMolltn^s. 

11276  DUMOAN,  J.  B.  H.  .  ChnniB, 

Poultry  and  Oame,  fto.,  Appliftnoet. 

6370  HA2ZABD  k  Mabtin  .  Egg-testing  device. 

7177  Kkt,  W.  C.     .  .  Betting  boxes  and  nests. 

7259  Randolph  .  Doors  for  ponltry  houses. 

7620  Walkss,  p.  T.       .  .  Incubator. 

7684  STAizrBS,  J.  H.  .  Hen-coop. 

8128  Phillipson,  B.  R.  .  Hutches  for'rearing  poultry. 

9406  Obbbnwood,  W.  W.  .  Incubators. 

10066  Sbtfbbth,  F.  W.  .  .  Packing  eggs  for  shipment. 

10786  Pabkbs,  F.     .        .  .  Portable  hutch  and  pen  for  poultry. 

11308  Babnbtt,  C.  .  Chicken  drinking-trough. 

Mi0eel!aiteaii6. 

6166  Babwbll,  W.  and  anr.  .  Device  for  leading  animals. 

6522  JOTOB,  W.  T.  .  .  Queen  and  drone  excluders  for  bee-hives. 

6974  Ubsin,  F.       .        .  .  Cattle  food, 

7462  MoKban,  J.    .  .  Bee-hives. 

7571  Abbott,  8.  W.  .  Comb  foundation  for  bee-hives. 

7973  Vbvbbs,  J.  H.  .  Hurdle  for  fencing  round  stacks. 

8503  Cbawcoub,  W.  H.  .  Hair  and  wool  clippers. 

8666  Jacob,  F.       .        .  .  Apparatus  for  suckling  young  animals. 

8687  Chattook,  H.  E.  .  .  Feeding  cakes  for  cattle. 

8647  Shailbb,  G.  W.,and  anr.  Bar-marking  sheep. 

8910  Elliott,  S.   .  .  Liquid  for  use  as  fertiliser  and  insecticide. 

9167  Gibbib,  J.  and  anr.  .  Apparatus  for  scaring  vermin. 

9S42  Richards,  E.  .  Protector  for  plants,  &a 

10109  Pabkeb,  a.  H.       .  .  Hay-rack. 

10496  Bubbbtt,  a.  T.      .  .  Drinking  pail  for  cattle. 

10735  Pabkbs,  F.     .        .  .  Portable  kennel. 

Vnmban  of  SpecifioationB  relating  to  the  above  subjects  pubUshad 
sinoe  March  20, 1893.^ 

Specifications  of  1892. 

4671.  5649.  6602,  7010,  7317,  7634,  7697,  7823,  7938,  8237,  8325,  8339,  8437, 
8844,  9269,  9406.  10040,  10053,  10066,  10395,  10719,  10730,  10826, 
11185,  11345,  13695,  16712,  16813,  18033,  20236,  20335,  21402,  23806, 
28557,  23667. 

Specifications  of  1893. 

115, 195.  436,  747, 1038,  2067,  2312,  2711,  2729,  3296,  3359,  4088.  4481,  4602, 
4782,  5523,  5852,  5854,  6701,  7300. 

"  Copies  (price  Sd.  each,  post  free)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Patent  Office 
(Bale  and  Store  Branch),  88  Cursitor  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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STATISTICS   AFFECTING   BRITISH 
AGRICULTURAL   INTERESTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  STATISTICS,   1892. 

The  exceptional  nature  of  the  harvest  of  1892  confers  an  addi- 
tional interest  upon  the  Agricultural  Produce  Statistics,  issued  for 
that  year  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  April  17,  1893.  From 
them,  and  from  the  Agricultural  Returns  published  previously,  the 
Table  occupying  pp.  450-1  is  compiled,  whilst  the  following  remarks 
are  extracted  from  the  report  of  Major  Craigie,  Director  of  the 
Statistical  Branch  of  the  Board. 

To  the  particulars  for  Great  Britain  have  been  added  similar 
data  for  the  Irish  crops,,  so  as  to  enable  a  general  estimate  to  be 
shown  of  the  aggregate  produce  and  average  yield  for  the  United 
Kingdom^  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  where 
no  particulars  of  this  nature  are  collected  by  the  authorities. 

Totals  for  the  United  Kingdom, — Making,  in  the  first  place,  a 
general  contrast  between  the  gross  out-turn  of  the  crops  reported 
on  in  each  of  the  past  two  years  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole, 
the  estimated  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre  may  be  thus  com- 
pared : — 


Croi« 


Wheat . 
Barley  . 
Oats 
Beans  . 
Peas     . 


Potatoes 

Turnips 
Mangel 


Hay  from  clover,  sainfoio,  &o. 
Hay  from  permanent  pasture 
Hops 


Estimated  total  produce 


Tleld  per  acre 


1898 


bushels 

60,776.245 

76,939,136 

168,181,197 

.  7,054,276 

5,028,494 

tons 
6,633,954 
31,419,153 
7,427,771 

owts 
80,306,423 
160,024,198 
413.259 


1891 

1892 

bushels 

bushels 

74,742,700 

26-48 

79,655,089 

34-78 

166.472,428 

39*82 

10,694,376 

22-38 

5,777,446 

26-85 

tons 

tons 

6,090.047 

4-46 

29,741,687 

14-04 

7.668,216 

17-99 

cwts 

owta 

86,566,162 

29-10 

167,862,770 

23-30 

436,716 

7-35 

1891 


bushels 
31-30 
34-72 
40-46 
29-83 
28-23 

tons 

4-74 

13-40 

18-60 

cwts 
31-39 
2813 
7-78 


The  Yield  of  FTAgo/.— The  largely  diminished  Wheat  crop  of  1892, 
which  is  14,000,000  bushels  below  that  of  1891,  is  due  to  a  double 
cause — the  reduced  area  remaining  under  this  cereal  and  the  very 
poor  results  of  the  past  harvest.  The  yield  of  1892  was  nearly  ^ve 
bushels  per  acre  under  the  yield  of  1891.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  so  far  as  the  small  areas  still  grown  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
affect  the  figures  given  for  the  United  Kingdom,  their  estimates 
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tend  to  reduce  the  serious  loss  apparent  if  the  figures  for  England 
alone,  where  over  90  per  cent  of  our  Wheat  is  produced,  were  the 
subject  of  observation. 

The  aggregate  Wheat  crop  in  Great  Britain  is  18*81  per  cent, 
below  the  estimate  of  1891.  In  England  the  decline  is  fully  19*78 
per  cent.  But  this  also  is  not  equally  distributed.  If  the  case  of 
the  Eastern  or  Corn-growing  half  of  England  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Counties,  the  aggregate  deficiency 
of  the  Eastern  Wheat  crop  must  indeed  be  put  at  22  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  year.  Narrowing  still 
further  the  region  of  special  disaster  in  a  yet  more  closely  circum- 
scribed area  —consisting  of  the  group  of  counties  formed  by  Cambs, 
Hunts,  Beds,  and  Herts — the  estimates  of  the  Wheat  harvest  of 
1892  show  a  deficit  of  30  per  cent,  below  1891,  the  mean  yield  of 
this  area  receding  from  33  to  as  little  as  23  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Yield  of  Barley,— The  Barley  crop  of  Great  Britain  in  1892 
was,  like  that  of  Wheat,  reaped  from  a  reduced  area.  But  unlike 
Wheat,  the  yield  per  acre  was  1  "73  per  cent,  over  average,  so  that 
the  aggregate  produce  of  the  season  was  only  slightly  less  than  in 
1891. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  results  vary  much  in  geographical  distribu- 
tion. In  the  Eastern  half  of  England  the  crop,  if  over  that  of 
1891,  was  by  a  small  percentage  below  the  normal  average,  while 
in  the  group  of  counties  lying  to  the  West  the  yield  was  more  than 
8  per  cent,  over  average,  in  Wales  more  than  5  per  cent,  over 
average,  and  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland  more  than  3  per  cent, 
over  average. 

Tfie  Yield  of  Oats, — The  average  yield  per  acre  of  Oats  in  Great 
Britain  in  1892  scarcely  varied  from  that  credited  to  1891,  or  to  the 
standard  quoted  as  the  normal  average — all  three  estimates  running 
within  a  fraction  of  39  bushels.  As,  however,  the  acreage  now  used 
for  this  cereal  has  increased  even  more  largely  than  that  of  Wheat 
has  diminished  in  the  past  season,  the  aggregate  result  is  to  furnish 
a  crop  about  equal  to  that  of  1886,  and  not  much  below  the  produce 
of  1890,  when  on  an  area  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  acres  less,  a 
crop  of  over  41  bushels  to  the  acre  was  estimated  to  have  been  secured. 

In  the  case  of  this  cereal,  also,  the  East  of  England  seems  to 
have  fared  worse  than  the  West  or  North.  Small  as  the  net  changes 
were  in  either  direction  from  the  mean,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country  ran  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  below 
the  standard  of  1885 — while  the  Western  counties  show  8  per  cent, 
above  their  normal  yield,  and  in  Wales  the  crop  is  more  than  5 
per  cent,  above  the  average.  In  Scotland  the  Oat  crop  is  nearly  2  per 
cent,  under  average.  In  Cambridge,  the  county  of  estimated  highest 
yield  in  England,  the  deficit  this  year  represents  about  7^  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  case  of  Huntingdon  is  about  as  bad.  In  Berks 
and  in  Oxford  there  are  also  relatively  bad  crops,  while  Cornwall 
returns  a  yield  almost  as  much  above  average  as  Cambridge  is 
below  it.  In  several  districts,  especially  the  later  ones,  complaint 
of  low  quality  is  also  made  as  regards  the  Oat  crop  of  1892. 
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TJte  Yield  of  Beans, — The  aggregate  reduction  in  the  Bean  crop 
of  1892  amounts  to  fully  33  per  cent.  But  as  this  crop  was  grown 
on  an  acreage  some  12  per  cent,  smaller  than  that  of  1891,  the  result 
is  due  in  part  to  this  circumstance,  although  the  low  yield  per  acre, 
which  gave  an  average  of  only  22  bushels,  was  a  still  more  potent 
factor  in  the  reduction.  In  Essex,  where  we  have  over  29,000 
acres  -the  second  largest  county  area — under  Beans,  the  estimate 
for  1892  only  represents  a  yield  of  11*6  bushels  per  acre  against  the 
32  bushels  expected  in  an  ordinary  year.  In  Lincolnshire,  where 
over  25,000  acres  are  grown,  the  deficit  is.  16-6  bushels  per  acre,  and 
crops  of  from  10  to  12  bushels  short  are  reported  from  Suffolk, 
Berkshire,  Buckingham,  Oxford  and  Rutland. 

The  Yield  of  Peas, — Less  marked  deficiency  appears  to  have 
characterised  the  Pea  crop  of  the  past  year.  The  general  yield  is 
about  9  per  cent,  short  in  this  case,  while  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  the 
East  Biding  the  crop  seems  to  have  been  fully  24  per  cent,  under 
average.  In  Essex,  where  Peas  are  grown  on  28,000  acres,  the 
deficit  comes  out  as  5^  bushels  per  acre  below  an  ordinary  crop,  but 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk  the  crop  is  little  over  one  bushel 
per  acre  short. 

The  Yield  of  Potatoes. — The  estimated  average  yield  of  5*80  tons 
to  the  acre  is  a  little  above  that  of  the  crop  of  1891,  but  under  the 
standard  average  of  1885,  which  slightly  exceeded  6  tons  for  Great 
Britain — the  English  standard  being  about  a  third  of  a  ton  over, 
and  the  Scotch  a  fifth  of  a  ton  under,  that  figure.  In  Bedford, 
Northampton,  Hereford,  Somerset,  and  Wilts  the  cultivators  report 
crops  running  from  1*2  to  1  '8  tons  above  average,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  complaint  of  deficient  crops  comes  from  the  East  Biding  of 
York,  where  on  13,000  acres  only  6^  in  place  of  7^  tons  have  been 
secured,  and  the  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  some  of  the  Scotch  crops 
are  estimated  as  below  average.  Reports  as  to  disease  have  not 
been  numerous,  but  damage  of  a  special  character  was  complained 
of  from  the  occurrence  of  late  and  severe  frosts  in  several  districts. 

The  Yield  of  Turnips. — The  Turnip  crop  in  Great  Britain  must 
be  regarded,  relatively  to  the  crops  recorded  since  1883,  as  a  good 
one,  the  estimate  standing  as  it  does  above  14  tons  to  the  acre. 
Only  thrice  before,  out  of  eight  estimates,  has  an  average  of  as  much 
as  14  tons  been  recorded  in  Great  Britain,  and,  in  such  years  as  1885 
and  1887,  little  more  than  10  tons  of  Turnips  to  the  acre  was 
reported.  The  Lancashire  estimators  claim  this  year  the  largest 
English  crop,  19*4  tons  to  the  acre,  while  the  smallest  crops  are 
reported  from  Dorset,  with  10*7  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  East 
Riding  of  York  with  10*5  tons  to  the  acre.  In  both  these  cases  the 
results  are  far  below  the  mean.  In  Scotland  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  even  wider  range  of  experiences  this  year  than  in  England, 
for  an  estimate  of  as  much  as  21*4  tons  to  the  acre  is  on  the  one 
hand  hazarded  from  Caithness  and  one  of  little  over  9  tons  to  the 
acre  in  Kinross.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  a  close  estimate 
in  the  case  of  this  root  crop  must  at  all  times  be  attended  with 
especial  difficulty. 
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Eitimated  Total  Produce  and  Yield  per  Aere  of  the  Principal  Orop»^ 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pige,  in  the  United 
[From  the  Agricultural  Betums  and 


Bnffland 

1 

Watofl 

OroH 

Acreage, 
(000)  omitted 

Produce  of 

orops,  'thoo- 

Bonds  *  (000) 

omitted 

Average 

yield  per 

acre 

-        (000) 
omitted 

pRxluce  of       A  ^^^^ 
crops, 'thou.;     ^^S^ 
sands*  (000)1     ^!!1; 
omitted     1        •^^ 

1891    1892 

1891  1 1898 

1891 

1 
1892 

1891 

1888 

1891  11892:1891 

1892 

OOBir  Orofb  :— 

Acres  |  Acres 

Bush. '  Bush. 

Bash. 

Bu.k| 

Acres 

Acres 

Bash.|  Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Wheat 

2,19S 

2,103 

68»694    55,107 

81-83 

26-20 

68 

66 

1,4611,819 

28-78 

28-86 

Barley  or  Bere 

1,771 

1,710 

60,901 

69,611 

84-86 

84*Sl{ 

117 

116 

8,489' 8,351 

2»-86 

29-26 

Oato 

1,873 

1,766 

69,786 

73,268 

41-72 

41-60 

234 

288 

r,W9  7,*77 

32-88 

84-18 

Bye               .       .       .      '. 

88          89 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

-    1    - 

— 

— 

Beans    

837         S95 

9,966 

6.390 

29-64 

21-70 

2 

2 

55.      44 

2911 

28-84 

Peas 

«01         19« 

3,r( 

)8 

4,966 

28-31 

26-91 

2 

1 

311      25 

19-98 

19-73 

Total  Corn  Chops  . 

6,213  !   6,104 

- 

- 

- 

- 

417 

407 

1 

- 

OiuBKN  Gbofs  :— 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes        .... 

355 

850 

2,051 

2,086 

5-78 

5-96 

38 

37 

208 

207 

6-44 

6-66 

Tnrnips  and  Swedes 

1,368 

1.890 

17,704 

18,182 

1294 

18-76 

71 

71 

1,010 

1,U8 

14-31 

16-04 

Mangel          .... 

846 

852 

6,698 

6,520 

19-10 

18-62 

1        8 

180 

142 

16-66 

17-97 

Cabbage,  Kohl-rabl,  and  Rape 

146 

142 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

a 

— 

— 

— 

1 
i 

Vetches  or  Ttoes  . 

214 

184 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

_    1 

Other  Qzeen  Crops 

102 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  anssx  Cnoi« 

2,630  ,    2,610  j      - 

'              1 

~ 

- 

, 

122 

121 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Othm  Cbopb,  GBAflfl,  Ac.  :— 

1 

aorer  and  artificial  grasses  \ 
and  permanent  pastnre    j 

Ditto  for  hay 

10,389 
5,458 

10,348 
6,409 

Cwt 
140,646 

C^. 
111,178 

— 

— 

1,688 
664 

1,660 
671 

Cwt. 
12,902 

Cwt. 
12,069 

— 



Flax 

Hops 

2 
66 

1 
56 

487 

418 

Cwt. 
7-78 

Cwt. 
7-36 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

: 

: 

flmanPrnlf.       .       .       . 

63 

67 

- 

- 

- 

-  1 

1           1 

- 

- 

1      1 

Total  othbb  Cbow. 

15,958 

16,871 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,838    2.828 

- 

- 

-  1  - 

Live  Stock 

Year  1891 

Year  1892 

1       Year  1891               Year  1892 

:Honei 

Actual  No. 
1,143,050 

Actual  Ko. 
1,160.146 

Actual  Ko.       1        Actual  Na 
160,186          1               148,827 

Cattie 

4,870,216 

4,968,590 

750,809 

754.487 

fiheep 

17,874,722 

17,993,756 

3,233,986 

8,197,501 

1 

Plg» 

2,461,185 

1,828,542 

270,082          !               197,302 

KOTX.-— The  produce  of  Cum  Crovs  for  Ireland,  originally  returned  in  weight,  has  been  couTerted  into  bushel*,  at 
the  rate  of  60  lb.  to  the  bushel  i.f  >Vhiat ;  50  lb.  to  th  bu^kei  of  Barley  ;  39  lb.  to  the  bmhel  cf  Oats ;  and  60  lb,  to  tho 
^UEiiel  of  Bean3  an  I  Foas. 
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aatdiOio  the  Acreage  undifrathsrCrojfS  and  Qrau,  and  NuwUrt  of  Ber^i 
Xinffdom  in  the  Tears  1891  and  18927  ^ 

e  AgrieuUwral  Produee  StatUtios.'} 


1                   SootUnd 

Ireland 

trnited  Kingdom 

Acreage, 

*thoiuandfl> 

(000) 

omitted 

Frodtioe  of 

erops,  *thoa- 

nods*  (000) 

omitted 

Ayerage 

yield  per 

acre 

.  Acreage,       Produce  of 
'  thousands »  crops,  ♦  thon^ 
(000)         sands' (000) 
omitted          omitted 

ATsrage 

yield  per 
aore 

Acreage, 

(000) 
omitted 

Produce  ol 

crops,  *thon- 

8Hids*(000) 

omitted 

ATttrage 

yield  per 

acre 

1891 

1892 

18811892 

1881 

1892 

1891  1892  1 1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 

Aores 
63 

293 

992 
7 

16 

1 

Aores 
62 

213 

999 
8 
15 

1 

Bosh. 
1,971 

7,790 

84,902 

493 
26 

Bnah. 
2,136 

7,«3 

35,062 

470 

27 

Bosh. 
36-98 

34-89 

35-17 

32-21 
24-48 

Bosh. 
34-66 

36-84 

36-10 

31-23 
29-66 

Aores 
81 

178 

1,215 

13 

4 
1 

Aores 
76 

176 

1,226 

13 

4 

\ 

Bush. 
2,616 

7,426 

64,086 

181 
18 

Bush. 
2,214 

6,466 

61,886 

149 
11 

Bush. 
8244 

41-64 

44-60 

43-68 
30-48 

Bush. 
29-36 

3676 

42-81 

87-61 
24-97 

1 

Aoxes 
2,888 

2.291 

4,116 

60 

869 

206 

Aores 
2,296 

2,219 

4,224 
61 
816 

196 

Bnah. 
74^748 
79,666 

166,472 

10,684 

6,777 

Bash. 
60,776 

76,939 

168,181 

7.064 
6,038 

Bush. 
81*30 

84-72 

4<h46 

29-82 

28-23 

Bush 
26-48 

34-78 

39-82 

22-88 
26-86 

1.292 

1,298 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MM 

i 

1,4941 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,418 

9,302 

- 

- 

— 

— 

140 

480 

-    I 

9 

12 

3 

139 
476 
1 
7 
12 
2 

Tons 
796 

6,678 

23 

Tons 
767 

7,068 

19 

Tons 
6-68 

13-91 

16-74 

Tons 
6-44 

14-88 

14-77 

1 

7>3 

300 

'    62 

■    60 

6 

80 

740 

300 

'    62 

■    48 

6 

30 

Tons 
3,037 

4,349 

»  807 

Tons 
2.686 

4,071 

»747 

Tons 
4-03 

14-48 

»16'60 

Tons 
3-49 

13-66 

•14-49 

Acres 
1.286 

2,219 

406 

207 

834 

138 

Acres 
1,265 

2,238 

413 

199 

204 

128 

Tons 
6,090 

29,742 

7.668 

I^ons 
6,634 

81,419 

7,428 

Ton 
4-74 

13-40 

18-60 

Tons 
4-46 

14-04 

17-89 

646 

637 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[  1,191 

1,176 

- 

- 

- 

4,490 

1 

4,447 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,446 
621 

6 

2,407 
646 

6 

18,023 

ciwt. 

17,069 

- 

10,291 
2,068 

75 

i    - 

10,251 
2,144 

71 

86,867 

90,026 

i 

- 

24,870 
8,693 

76 
66 

•60 

24,n6 
8,768 

72 

66 
•63 

263,429 
437 

280,330 
413 

7-78 

GhrL 
7-36 

2,971 

2,967 

- 

.— .    . 

- 

- 

12,424  Il2,466 

-         - 

- 

- 

83,755 

33,676 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Year  1891 

Tear  1892       !'       Year  1891 

Tear  1892 

Year  1891 

Year  1892 

1 

Aotnal  No. 
196^167 

1,223,297 

7,623,900 

167,606 

Aotnal  No. 
200,109 

1,221,726 

7,643,447 

112,016 

li  1  8"  S 

Actual  No. 
639,788 

4,631,026 

4,827,702 

1,116,888 

Actual  No. 
2,026,170 

11,343,686 

33,633,988 

4,172,764 

Ad 
11,J 

84 

.ualN 
W7.64fl 

18,417 

42,806 

66.896 

0. 

»  Including  Beetroot. 
•  Ejcclading  Ii-cLiuO. 


•  Cabbage  and  rape  only.  •  Gooseberries,  strawberries,  currants,  and  other  ^tn^i]  fruit. 
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The  Yield  of  Mangel — The  interest  in  the  Mangel  crop  centres 
in  the  more  southerly  counties  of  Great  Britain.  The  average  esti- 
mated yield  in  1892  is  1*3  tons  below  the  standard  of  19*8  tons.  In 
Norfolk,  which  has  49,000  acres  under  this  root,  the  results  are 
given  as  17  tons  to  the  acre,  against  somewhat  more  than  18  tons  last 
year,  and  against  an  average  of  over  19  tons  in  a  normal  season.  In 
Suffolk,  where  34,000  acres  are  grown,  a  like  deficit  of  2  tons  below 
the  standard  is  reported.  Devonshire,  with  nearly  30,000  acres, 
estimates  a  yield  of  16^  tons  in  place  of  18 ;  but  Dorset,  where 
much  higher  yields  have  been  reckoned  on,  comes  nearly  up  to  its 
average  produce  with  25*7  tons  to  the  acre  in  the  past  year. 

The  Yield  of  Hay, — ^The  remarkable  shortness  of  the  Hay  crop 
of  1892  must  be  noted  as  one  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the 
year.  Hay  cut  from  Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  Rotation  Grasses,  sho¥rs 
a  reduction  per  acre  from  the  average  figures  of  3*82  cwt.,  or  13  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Hay  cut  from  Permanent  Grass  the 
decline  is  6*45  cwt.  below  the  standard,  or  nearly  twice  the  above 
percentage.  The  north  has,  on  the  whole,  no  ground  for  complaint, 
while  probably  three-fourths  of  the  country  has  suffered. 

In  Clover  Hay  yields  have  been  recorded  in  1892  varying  from 
43  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  Westmoreland  to  between  12  and  13  cwt.  in 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  A  large  diminution  is  reported  from 
Bedfordshire,  where  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  16  cwt.  per  acre 
below  a  standard  yield  of  38  cwt. ;  but  the  largest  relative  decline 
is  that  of  Hampshire,  where  the  report  gives  15*79  cwt.  short  out 
of  28*35,  or  much  less  than  half  a  crop.  Some  estimators  state 
that  in  the  South  thousands  of  acres  showed  so  thin  a  crop  that  it 
was  not  even  cut.  Decreases  of  from  7  to  10  cwt.  below  the  normal 
yield  are  reported  from  many  Midland  and  Southern  counties.  On 
the  other  hand,  Northumberland  is  nearly  7  cwt  over  average. 

In  the  Hay  cut  from  Permanent  Grass  only  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  break  the  English  record  of  short,  and  frequently 
very  short,  produce.  In  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wilts,  and  Somer- 
set, the  estimate  of  the  crop  secured  in  1892  falls  to  little  more  than 
half  a  ton  per  acre.  In  Wales  the  net  yield  was  nearly  average,  but 
with  great  variety  between  different  districts.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  extent  of  Permanent  Grass  cut  for  hay  is  relatively  small,  a  crop 
nearly  48  per  cent,  over  average  is  reported  from  Stirling,  and  one 
nearly  30  per  cent,  over  average  in  Perthshire,  while,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  the  Hay  crop  credited  to  Dumfriesshire,  where, 
with  one  exception,  the  largest  area  of  Permanent  Grass  in  Scotland 
is  cut,  is  reduced  by  41  per  cent.,  whilst  inclement  weather  has 
reduced  the  Hay  crop  of  the  Orkneys,  cut  from  permanent  grass,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  ton. 
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ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND. 


proceeMnga  of  tbe  Council 


-WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12,   1893. 

TAB  DVKE  OF  WXSTJIIirSTEB,  K.0.  (PBBSIDXirT),  IH  TfiS  CHAIB. 


PrMent  :-- 
TrMtees.^Ea,Tl  Cathcart,  Col.   Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B.,  Sir  A.  K. 
Maodonald,   Bart.,    Right   Hon.    Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vtes-PreHdenU,  —  n,n,U.  Prince 
Christian,  K.G.,  Mr.  Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,  Barl  of  Feversham,  Mr.  Walter 
Oilbej,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
Bart,  Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Charles  Whitehead. 

Other  Members  cf  Gnmoil, — Mr.  G. 
M.  AUender,  Mr.  J.  A.  Caird,  Mr. 
Charles  Clay,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Com- 
wallis.  M.P.,  Earl  of  Coventry,  Mr. 
Percy  E.  Crutchley,  Lient.-Col.  J.  F. 
Cnrtis-Hayward,  Mr.  Alfred  Darby, 
Mr.  J.  Marshall  Bngdale,  Mr.  W. 
Prankish,  Mr.  Hugh  Gorringe,  Mr. 
James  Hornsby,  Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  P.  A.  Mnntz, 
M.P.,  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Dan. 
Pidgeon,  Mr.  J.  £.  Ransome,  Mr.  J. 
Rawlenoe,  Mr.  S.  Rowlandson,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Sanday,  Mr.  W.  T.  ficarth,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  R. 
StrattoD,  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Terry,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr.  E.  V. 
V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  Sir 
Jacob  Wilson. 

OJieers.—'ilT.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal ;  Dr.  J.  Angnstns  Voelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist ;  Professor  J.  B. 
Simonds,  Consulting  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon ;  Mr.  Wilson  Bennison,  Sur- 
Teyor. 

•   Professor  Brown,  C.B. 
VOL,  IV.  T.  S,— 14 


The  following  members  of  the 
Chester  Local  Committee  were  s^so 
present:— Mr.  John  Scovell  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Dickson  (Honorary  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Local  Committee). 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth,  Viscount  Bmlyn,  Lord  More- 
ton,  Sir  Joseph  Spearman,  Bart.,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Arkwright,  Mr.  Alfred  Ash- 
worth,  Mr.  Joseph  Beach,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hamond,  Mr.  C.  S.  Main- 
waring,  Mr.  B.  Neville  Grenville,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Stanyforth,  and  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Sutton. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on 
March  1,  having  been  approved, 

The  President  referred  in  feel- 
ing terms  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  a  member  of  Council, 
and  said  he  was  sure  that  every 
member  of  their  body  would  feel 
deeply  the  loas  of  so  muuificent  a 
patron  of  the  Society.  He  felt  con- 
fident that  it  would  be  the  wish  of 
the  Council  that  they  should  pass  a 
resolution  of  sincere  condolence  with 
the  family  of  the  late  Duke,  and  he 
therefore  desired  to  move,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Council,  the  reso- 
lution which  he  understood  had  been 
passed  by  the  Chemical  Committee 
on  the  previous  day,  and  which  was  in 
the  following  terms  :>- 

d 
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M(mthly  Council,  April  12^  1893. 


The  Council  feel  that  they  can- 
not  meet  without  placing  on  record 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  Society  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
has   generously  borne,   since   his 
accession  to  the  title,  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Wobum  Farm 
founded  by  his  late  father. 
Sir  NiGBL   EiNOSOOTB   seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  his  Grace  undertook  to 
communicate  it  by  a  personal  letter 
to  the  present  Duke. 

New  Member  of  Counoil. 

Earl  Oathcabt,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  introduced 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Comwallis,  M.P.,  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
at  the  last  meeting  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Mr.  De  Lanne,  and  who  now 
attended  for  the  first  time. 

Election  of  Vow  Memberf . 

The  election  of  the  following 
seTenty-five  members  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with : — 

Allen,  John.  .The  Laorels,  lAnoaster. 
Andrbws,  H.  W.. .Oamesure,  oo.  Down. 
Bagshaw,  H...We8tlelgh,  Oldham. 
Baucer,  T..  .4,  Lane  Bods,  Tarporley. 
Baekeb,  F.  .  .Bndgwiok,  Snsflez. 
Barkeb,  B.  L...St.    Wa:burgh*8  Chambers, 

Ohester. 
Barxworth,  B..  .Piddletrenthlde,  Dorchester. 
Bmaop,  H.  J..  .little  Tarriogton,  Ledbury. 
Braxall,  a.  H... National  Provincial  Bank, 

Chester. 
BuDDicox,  H.  W..  .Penbedw,  Mold,  Flints. 
Bitrkkit,  J.  0..  .Hartington,  Ashboorae. 
BURRVLL,  W..  .Fomham  Bt.  Martin,  Suffolk. 
Calysbt,  H.  H.  . .  Fosoombe,  Arkleworth,  Qlos. 
Ohuj),  C.  .Dalgan  Park,  Tnam. 
Olarkjb,  T..  . 9S3,  Upper  Thames  St.,  E.O. 
OOMBB, G.. .Glan  Aber,  Hough  Green, Chester. 
Cotton,  G..  .Mayfleld,  Willaston,  Orewa 
CoTTRBLL,  H.  B.. .Bouthcote  Farm,  Beading. 
Crook,  T.  M.. .Stanley  Gr.,  Hoghton,  Preston. 
D*Btkcoi7RT,  L.T . .  Bayons  Manor,  Mkt.  Rasen. 
Db  la  Perrells,  G.  H.  .  .Southampton. 
Db  Launk,  a.  F. .Bharsted  Ot,  Sittingboume. 
DiooLE,  Thomas.  .Ewerby,  Sleafoxd. 
Dowse,  G.  A..  .S56,  PentonTllle  Road,  N. 
Ells,  B.  G.  .Gregson,  Plasnewydd,  Ruthin. 
Ellis,  W.  S..  .Gregson,  Plasnewydd.  Ruthin. 
Faulkner,  C.  P.. .PatUngham,  woiTerhamp- 

ton. 
FEnJDBN,  A.  B...Reymerston    Hall,    Attle- 

boiough. 
FnroN,  J . .  Ightileld  Hall,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
Fttzrot,  Hon.  B.  A . .  West  Haddou,  Korthants. 
Fowler,  B.  P. . .  Southampton. 
Gardner,  E.. .  80,  Watergate  Flags,  Ohester. 
Glabier,  W.  F..  .  Winterton,  lines. 
Gordon,  J.  B..  .Stracollen  House,  co.  Tyrone. 
GotJLDlNO,  W.  J. .  .North  WiJI.  Dublin. 
Green,  Joiin  J..  .Olaremont,  Halifax. 
Gregson,  B.  P. .  .The  Hall,  Oaton,  Lanoaster. 
aava  wxLi^  J.  a . .  SM&ak  Honae^  Lonth. 


Handlbt,  J..  .Brigilatts,  Sedbergh,  Yorio. 

Hathbrbll,  C.  B.  G..  .  Alveme  Lodge,  Leam- 
ington. 

Harris,  J... Shipley,  Pattingham,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

HuanBs,  J.  A.. .Bryu-y-groes,Grc8lonl,  Wrcx* 
iiam. 

JauNOB,  Wm..  .Fomham  All  Saints,  Suffolk. 

JoNEB,  Thomas  L. .  .Bullth,  Brecon. 

Eat,  G.  B.  . .  Bankfleld,  Bniy. 

KiRKHAM,  J.  R.. .Biscatborpe  House,  Lincoln. 

Lambert,  Major  M.  H...Widdrington,  Ack- 
lington. 

Lancaster,  John  A...  Hands  worth  Wood, 
Birmingham. 

Lenet,  E..  .  Ashridge  Farm,  Wokingham. 

Marshaix,  J. .  .Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

Monk,  H.  E..  .  Albrighton,  Wolyerhampton. 

Morgan,  H.  L...Maes-y-rhlw,  Newport,  Mon. 

Murphy,  G.  F...The  Grange,  Dunsany,  oo. 
Meath. 

Mtlchkebbt,  J. . .  Kirk  Micliael,  L  of  M. 

Newton,  Wm...Westbeech,  Pattingham, 
Wolverhampton. 

Pearson,  Major  P.  A.  M... Naval  4e  Military 
Club,  W. 

Percival,  Aubrey  P..  .Sudbury,  Derby. 

Potts,  A. . .  Glanaf  on.  Mold. 

Price,  D..  .Bulwark  House,  Brecon. 

Prince,  T.  .  .Princes  Farm,  TattenhalL 

Sadler,  J..  .Acton,  Nantwich. 

Shspreard,  T.  . .  Kingsley  Lodge,  Chester. 

SiHFSON,  B.  R..  .County  Hall,  Northampton. 

Stephen,  J. . .  Union  Oil  Mill,  Hull. 

Sturgeon,  T.  J... South  Ockendon  Hall, 
Romford. 

Thistlewood,  G.  W.  . .  Crowle,  Donoaster. 

Thomas,  H.  R  . .  Sunnybank,  Brecon. 

THOMAtf,  R. .  .Hanmer,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Trblawky,  H.. .Shotwiok  Pork,  Chester. 

Walbhaw,  C.  .Wadsley  Bridge,  Sheffield. 

Williams,  J. .  .George  m.,  Hay,  Brecon. 

WiLLiAMfi,  J.  R...Park  Hall  Home  Farm, 
Oswestry. 

Wither.^,  CoL  J..  .Briery  Close,  Wlndormere. 

Wriqhtbon,  W.  H... Battle, jOusworth,  Don- 


Wttheb,  E.  J..  .Copped  Hall,  Epping. 

The  reports  of  the  varions  Standing 
Ck>mmittees  were  then  presented  and 
adopted  as  follows : — 

FlxiaBce. 

Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  accounts  for  the 
period  ended  March  30,  as  certified 
hj  the  Society's  accountants,  showed 
total  receipts  amounting  to  2,9762. 
111.  \d.,  and  expenditure  to  2,081  {. 
6#.  The  actual  balance  at  the 
bankers*  on  March  SO,  1893,  allowing 
for  cheques  outstanding,  was  9,2152. 
16«.  Accounts  amounting  in  all  to 
4,0942.  17#.  Id,  had  been  passed,  and 
were  recommended  for  payment. 
The  quarterly  statement  of  subscrip- 
tions, arrears,  and  property  to  March 
30,  1893,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  CJommittee  had  considered  the 
cases  of  the  members  in  arrear  with 
their  subscriptions,  and  bad  givea 
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indtractions  for  farther  applications 
to  be  made  for  payment. 

fiOUM. 

Sir  NiGBL  KiNGSCOTB  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  draft  of  the  Trast 
Deed  for  the  proposed  issae  of  Hare- 
wood  House  Debenture  Stock  had 
now  been  settled  by  Sir  Horace 
Davey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Pahner ; 
and  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Mr. 
Walter  Oilbey,  and  Sir  Nigel  Kings- 
cote  be  appointed  as  Trustees  ander 
the  Deed.  It  is  proposed,  under  the 
Deed,  that  the  Society  shall,  while  it 
retains  possession  of  the  new  pre- 
mises, place  and  keep  them  under  a 
competent  manager,  who  shall  be 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Coundl;  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  and  Sir 
Nigel  KLngsoote  be  nominated  as  the 
Committee  for  this  purpose.  The 
Committee  had  settled  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  prospectus  for  the  issue 
of  the  Debenture  Stock,  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  now  circulated 
forthwith. 

Sir  Jacob  Wii^on  said  that  those 
who  had  watched  the  progress  of  this 
matter— and  he  had  no  doubt  all 
present  had  done  so— must  be  aware 
that  two  Members  of  Council,  above 
all  others,  had  shown  by  their  action 
the  deep  interest  which  they  had 
taken  with  reference  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hare  wood  House ;  and,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  it  all  might  be, 
he  was  sure  that  they  would  agree 
that  the  Society  had  been  placed 
under  a  deep  obligation  to  those 
gentlemen.  Yesterday,  when  this 
matter  came  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  necessary  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Council  the  names  of 
three  Trustees,  it  occurred  to  him 
(Sir  Jacob  Wilson)  that  two  of  the 
gentlemen  certainly  who  had  identi- 
fied themselves  with  this  project 
stood  out  most  prominently  as  emi- 
nently suitable  for  the  office  of 
Trustee,  and  as  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  public  mind.  He  thought 
without  doubt  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  extend  their  obliga- 


tions to  them  still  further;  and  he 
had,  therefore,  the  greatest  gratifica* 
tion  in  proposing  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey 
should  be  two  of  these  Trustees. 
(Hear,  Hear.)  With  regard  to  the 
third  Trustee,  the  name  which  natu- 
rally occurred  to  him  was  that  of  their 
tried  and  trusted  friend  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  and  House  Committees, 
seemed,  as  he  thought,  to  stand  out 
most  prominently  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  for  the  office.  He  had,  there- 
fore, much  pleasure  in  moving  :-^ 

That  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  and  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote  be  appointed  Trustees 
under  the  Trust  Deed  proposed  to 
be  executed  with  r^ard  to  the 
issue  of  Harewood  House  Debenture 
Stock. 

Sir  Masset  Lopbs  said  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, not  only  because  the  names  would 
carry  weight  with  the  public  outside, 
but  because  they  would  receive  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  member 
of  that  Council. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried 
unanimously, 

The  DuKB  OF  Westmivsteb  said 
he  cordially  acknowledged  the  reso- 
lution so  &r  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  he  was  much  obliged  to  them 
for  having  nominated  him  as  Trustee. 

Sir  Nigel  Kingsgotb  said  that  he 
owed  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
expressions  of  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  and 
his  best  services  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Walteb  Gilbey  also  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  by  his  election 
as  a  Trustee.  He  would  venture  to 
urge  upon  the  Members  of  Council 
present  the  desirability  of  their  show- 
ing their  confidence  in  the  scheme  by 
taking  up  some  of  the  Stock,  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  others  to 
subscribe.  They  had  had  valuable 
promises  of  support  already,  but  those 
of  them  who  were  endeavouring  to 
interest  their  friends  outside  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Stock,  would  be  fortified 
in  doing  so  if  they  had  a  good  pre- 
liminary  list  of  subscribers  amongst 
the  Council  itself  to  start  with. 
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SabBcriptions  for  the  Stock  weie 
promised  by  several  gentlemen  pre- 
sent. The  Stock,  whi^  is  for  a  total 
amomit  of  65,000Z.,  will  bear  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly  on  January  1st  and 
July  Ist. 

Journal. 
Earl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  laid 
upon  the  table  copies  of  the  new 
number  of  the  Journal,  which  had 
now  been  issued  to  all  the  members. 
A  resolution  asking  the  Society  to 
publish  all  available  information  as 
to  the  success  of  Agricultural  Go- 
operative  Societies  in  England  and 
the  Colonies  had  been  received  from 
the  Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  had  been  in- 
structed to  thank  the  Shropshire 
Chamber  for  their  soggestion,  and 
to  say  that  it  should  receive  careful 
consideration.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal  had  been  considered,  together 
with  a  variety  of  suggestions  for 
articles  and  notes,  and  directions  re- 
specting them  had  been  given  to  the 
Editor. 

Lord  Cathcabt  also  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Journal  Conmiittee  to 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Pidgeon, 
Mr.  Caird,  and  Mr.  Parker  for  their 
contributions  to  the  recent  issue  of 
the  Journal.  He  said  nothing  was  so 
satisfactory  as  having  papers  in  the 
Journal  written  by  members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Committee  were  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  those  gentlemen 
for  their  able  contributions. 

Chomioal. 
Mr.  Wabbbn  read  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Committee,  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford :— "  The  Committee  feel  that 
they  cannot  meet  without  placing  on 
record  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  the  Dake  of  Bedford, 
who  has  generously  borne,  since  his 
accession  to  the  title,  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Wobum  Farm 
foundo.d  by  his  late  father."  He  also 
reported  that  the  Committee  had 
settled  a  revised  statement  of  Chemi- 
cal Privileges,  with  new  instructions 
for  sampling,  &c.,  which  was  approved 
and  of4^red  to  be  issued. 


SMdf  and  Plant  Diseatea 

Mr.  Whitehbad  (Chairman)  re* 
ported  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  use  of  refuse  tobacco  for  the 
manufacture  of  sheep  washes,  insecti- 
cides, &c. : — 

[Ck>PT.]       Board  of  Agriooltiire, 
4,  Whitefaall  Plaoe,  London,  S.W. 
(30,660.)  March  23nd,  1893. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  made 
from  time  to  time  in  this  Department  re- 
specting the  withdrawal  of  the  Treasury 
sanction  to  the  experimental  oultiyation  in 
this  country  of  tobacco,  which  was  permitted 
from  1886  to  1890,  the  Board  have  been  in 
correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the 
Trefwury  and  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Berenue  Bepartments.  The  information 
placed  before  the  Board  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  80  little  saocess  attended  the 
experiments  in  question  that  their  further 
extension  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  tobamM  for  smoking  purposes  would 
appear  to  be  hardly  justifiable  under  the 
circumstances. 

It  has,  however,  been  urged  by  certain 
agriculturists  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  some  arrangement  whereby,  with- 
out danger  to  the  Bcvenue,  certain  experi- 
ments in  growth  of  tobacco  for  use  only  in 
the  preparation  of  sheep-washes  and  insecti- 
cides might  be  permitted  under  such  con- 
ditions as  might  be  prescribed. 

The  Board  has  been  accordingly  in  com- 
munication with  the  Departments  concoTieil 
in  this  matter,  and  thev  have  intimated  that 
much  difficulty  and  inconvenience  would 
accompany  any  such  permissions.  They 
have,  moreover,  pointed  out  that  large 
quantities  of  so-called  refuse  snuff,  deposited 
at  the  Queen's  warehouses  for  drawback  and 
abandoned,  are  at  present  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  washes  and  insecticides. 
This  snuff,  the  Board  understand,  is  occa- 
sionally disposed  of  by  the  Crown  to  certain 
manumcturers  of  the  dressings  referred  to, 
a  price  being  obtained  for  an  inappreciable 
portion  of  the  supply  only,  although  its  dis- 
posal in  the  manner  indicated  has,  in  these 
cases,  saved  the  Crown  the  cost  of  its 
destruction.  The  quantity  of  abandoned 
snuff  returned  as  having  been  delivered  to 
manulacturers  of  sheep  dip,  fumigants,  and 
bUght  powder  in  1892  was  1,109,357  lb. 

The  Board  have  also  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco, 
amounting  in  1892  to  110,000  lb.,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  proprietors  thereof  in  the 
bonded  warehouses  after  garbling,  butting, 
or  cutting  off  as  damaged,  much  of  wldch 
might  possibly  be  economically  used  for 
making  the  preparations  in  question,  as  it 
might  probably  be  obtaine  1  at  a  very  sma'l 
price  from  the  owners  of  the  damaged  com- 
modity. 

As  regards  the  abandoned  snuff,  the  Board 
understand  that  the  Customs  authorities 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  anv  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  such  snuff,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  deemed  aecesmry  to  advertiM  it  for 
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ttle,  as  its  existence  is  safflciently  well 
known  to  interested  parties.  !t:l;; 

It  most  be  added,  however,  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Costoms  WarehonsiDg  Oode 
would  not,  the  Board  learn,  admit  of  fanners 
and  fruit-growers  converting  refuse  snufl 
and  tobacco  into  sheep-wash  and  insecticides 
except  in  approved  premises,  under  the 
supervision  of  Revenue  officers,  and  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  Revenue  it  is  considered 
that  these  regulations  could  not  be  safely 
departed  from. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Board  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  existing  facilities 
for  obtaining  cheap  refuse  snufl  and  tobacco 
for  the  manufacture  of  washes  and  dressings 
could  not  well  be  extended ;  but  they  would 
therefore  be  glad  of  any  observations  which 
the  Council  of  your  Society  desire  to  offer 
on  the  question,  and  espeoiallv  as  to  whether 
any  useful  purpose  would  still  be  verved  by 
the  further  experimental  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  this  country,— I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant. 

(Signed)       T.  H.  Elliott, 
Secretary. 

Ernest  Clarke,  Esq. 

Secretary,  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Secretary,  Id  thaukiDg  the  Board 
for  their  communication,  1^  directed  to 
point  out  the  desirability  of  facilities 
being  afforded  by  the  Government 
officials  for  the  sale  to  agricaltnrists, 
for  the  purposes  of  sheep-washes  and 
insecticides,  of  refase  tobacco  and 
snaff,  which  had  previously  been 
rendered  by  the  Government  officials 
nnfit  for  nse,  instead  of  its  sale  being 
limited,  as  at  present,  to  certain 
privileged  traders. 

Finger-and-Toe  in  Tnniipi. 

Earl  Cathcart  said  that  on 
December  7th  last  year  he  mentioned 
the  subject  of  finger-and-toe  in 
tamips  and  roots,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Seeds  and  Plant 
Diseases  Committee.  Mr.  Whitehead, 
in  a  few  words  upon  that  occasion, 
said  that  the  matter  should  be  looked 
into.  Mr.  Garruthers  was  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  the  Seeds  and  Plants 
Committee  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  He  now  wished 
to  remind  the  Seeds  and  Plants 
Committee  of  the  matter,  and  to  ask 
what  had  been  done.  He  was  quite 
certain  that  the  exhaustion  of  the 
■oil  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
disease,  and  in  any  inquiry  which 
might  be  undertaken  analyses  of  the 
soil  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  in  reply,  said 
the  matter  was  referred  to  th^  See^s 


and  Plant  Diseases  Committee  at  th« 
monthly  Council  on  December  7, 1892, 
and  it  was  considered  by  that  Com- 
mittee at  their  next  meeting  in 
February,  1893,  when  they  reported 
to  the  Council  as  follows : — 

In  reference  to  Earl  Gathoart's  remarks  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Gounoil,  the  Commit- 
tee recommend  that  an  investigation  be  made 
during  the  coming  season  into  the  attacks 
of  flnger-and-toe  in  turnips,  and  that  a  paper 
on  this  subject  be  prepared  for  the  Journal 
under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting 
Botanist. 

He  would  take  care  that  the  Cou- 
sulting  Botanist  was  again  communi- 
cated with  upon  the  subject. 

Yeteriaarj. 

Sir  John  Thorold  (Chairman), 
presented  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Gamett, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Windermere,  be  ap- 
pointed the  Society's  Provincial 
Veterinary  Surgeon  for  Westmore- 
land. It  had  been  arranged  that 
Professor  McFadyean  would  shortly 
proceed  to  Northumberland  in  order 
to  investigate  the  outbreak  of  loup- 
ing-ill  amongst  sheep  in  that  county. 

The  following  report  had  been  pre- 
sented from  Professor  Brown : — 

PLBimo-PXSi7MOKiA.—During  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  no  fresh  outbreak 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  was  reported  in  Great 
Britain,  nor  was  any  case  of  the  disease 
discovered,  and  no  cattle  were  slaughtered 
in  consequence  of  having  been  exposed  to 
infection.  There  were  nineteen  suspected 
cattle  slaughtered  and  found  on  post-morton 
examination  free  from  the  disexkse.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1893,  sixty-one  dis< 
eased,  65S  contact,  and  fifty-six  suspected 
cattle  were  slaughtered.  In  1891  there  were 
in  the  first  quarter  168  diseased,  S,075  con- 
tact,  and  fifty-eight  suspected  cattle  slaugh- 
tered. Since  the  returns  for  the  week  ended 
April  Ist  were  made  up,  an  outbreak  has 
been  reported  in  Forfarshire,  in  which  one 
diseased  animal  and  f(nty-six  healthy  in 
contact  have  been  slaught^vd. 

BwiNB  Fbvxb.— During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  there  have  been  S6I  fresh 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported,  and  S,7SS 
pigs  attacked.  In  the  corxesponding  periods 
of  the  three  preceding  years,  the  returns  in 
1893  were  413  outbreaks  and  3,636  attacked  : 
1891,  884  outbreaks,  5,365  attacked :  1890, 
690  outbreaks,  8,891  attacked. 

AirrmiAX.— This  disease  has  been  much 
more  prevolent  in  the  present  year  than  in 
any  of  the  three  preceding  ones.  The  out- 
breaks this  vear  have  been  119,  as  oompwed 
with  sixty-five  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1893,  fifty-three  in  1891,  and  forty-three 
in  1890.    The  animals  attacked  have  this 

fear  been  384,  as  compared  with  118  in  1893, 
06  in  1891,  and  sixtv-nine  in  1890. 
Glakdsbb,  including  Farct.— There  have 
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been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Agrlonltnre 
ibis  year  876  ontbreaks  and  658  horses  at- 
tacked. In  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  there  were  885  outbreaks  and  710  horses 
attacked. 

Rabdb.— This  disease  is,  unfortnnateK^, 
again  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  there  have  been 
nineteen  cases,  as  compared  with  two  last 
year  in  the  same  period. 

PooTVAKD-MouTH  Dbkaot.— The  Outbreak 
of  this  disease  which  occurred  at  Questling, 
near  Hastings,  in  February  has  now  died 
out,  without  having  spread  beyond  the  farm 
buildings  in  which  it  was  first  discovered. 
In  the  first  ttiirteen  weeks  of  this  year  there 
have  been  two  outbreaks  of  foot-and-moutli 
disease  and  thirty  animals  attacked,  whereas 
last  year  in  the  corresponding  period  there 
were  fifty-nine  outbreaks  and  2,855  animals 
attacked. 

AborUon  in  Cattle. 
.  Sir  John  Thobold  also  reported 
that  the  Oommittee  had  had  under 
their  carefnl  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  abortion  in  cattle,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  letter  be  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
oulture,  asking  the  Board  to  undertake 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  this  disease.  They 
had  prepared  the  following  memo- 
randum on  the  subject,  which  they 
suggested  should  be  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  their  informa- 
tion:— 

EpiMOOtie  Abortion  in  CaUle. 
Although  there  are  no  official  statistics 
showing  the  losses  caused  by  abortion  in 
csttle,  such  losses  have  now  become  exceed- 
ingly serious,  and  they  are  very  widely 
spread  amongst  the  herds  of  the  country. 
In  a  single  outbreak  of  this  disease,  which 
occurred  at  Kirkby  Overblow,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  the  year  1886,  no  less  than  800  cases  were 
recorded,  of  which  not  less  than  300  occurred 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated total  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  aborting 
animals  was  £1,600.  The  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion has  never  yet  been  definitely  ascertained, 
and,  consequentiy,  there  is  no  degree  of 
certainty  attaching  to  any  of  the  remedies 
that  may  be  applied.  To  show  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
some  of  the  various  causes  which  have  been 
assigned  to  it,  such  as  ergoted  grasses,  un- 
suitable food,  impure  water,  "sympathy," 
bad  smells,  disease  in  the  bull,  tendency  to 
fatten,  &c.  That  the  disease  is  either  con- 
tagious  or  infectious,  practical  men  entertain 
no  doubt,  but  the  question  as  to  the  means 
whereby  the  contagion  or  infection  is  com- 
municated still  remains  unsolved. 

In  1887,  an  inquiry  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  by  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead,  Pro- 
fessor McFadyean,  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Aitken,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  that 
Society'?  transactions  for  1887  and  1889. 


The  inquiry  showed  that  the  dlMase  WM 
becoming  increasingly  prevalent  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  and  that 
it  caused  a  great  annual  loss  to  cattle 
breeders.  As  a  result  of  experiments  which 
were  carried  on  in  connmstion  with  this 
inquiry,  five  distinct  organisms  were  stated 
to  have  been  separated  from  vaginal  and 
uterine  discharges.  The  experiments,  how- 
ever, stopped  at  this  stage,  and  the  point 
as  to  whether  such  organisms  were  capable 
of  producing  the  disease  in  other  cows 
remained  undetermined. 

The  necessity  of  further  investigations 
into  the  causation  of  the  disease,  with  a  view 
of  discovering  remedies  of  a  reliable  and  effi- 
cacious kind,  is  therefore  apparent.  Such 
investigations  ought  to  be  directed  in  the 
first  place  to  discovering  whether  any  struc- 
tural alteration  or  abnormality  in  the  womb, 
calf,  or  foetal  membranes  is  present  in  oases 
of  abortion.  This  cannot  be  ascertained 
except  by  making  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  both  cow  and  fcetus  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  say  twenty.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  would  be  essential  to  have  the  cows 
killed  and  examined  immediatelv,  or,  at  most, 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  act  of  abortion. 
The  inquiry  ought  to  embrace  experiments 
plumed  so  as  to  prove  whether  the  disease 
is  contagious  or  infectious.  In  order  to 
throw  light  upon  this  point,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stall  together,  in  healthy  pre- 
mises, aborted  cows  and  cows  bought  from 
stocks  known  to  be  free  from  abortion,  and 
to  use  other  likely  means  of  infecting  cows 
on  the  assumption  that  the  disease  is  thus 
transmissible. 

Unless  the  inquiry  can  be  commenced 
early  in  August  next,  it  will  neceesarily  be 
delayed  for  another  year ;  and  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  matter  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Oouncil  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  strongly  urge  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  undertake  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  subject  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Yeterinary  Committee. 

J.  ,H.  Thorold,  Chairman. 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
April  11th,  1898. 

Sir  John  Thorold  ohserved  that 
it  was  very  important  that  steps 
should  he  taken  to  deal  with  the 
disease  of  abortion  in  cattle,  which, 
as  the  Council  were  aware,  occasioned 
every  year  great  losses  amongst 
stockowners  in  this  country,  and  had 
lately  increased  to  a  very  serious 
extent.  The  Veterinary  Committee 
considered  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  definite  measures  should  be 
taken  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
causeft  of  the  disease,  with  a  view  to 
the  application  of  effectual  remedies 
against  it.  They  felt,  therefore,  that 
this  matter  should  be  brought  strongly 
under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and   that  the  extreme 
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importance  of  an  ezhanstiye  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
disease  being  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  should  be 
urged  upon  the  Government.  If  such 
inquiry  could  not  be  commenced 
early  in  August  next,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  postponed  for  another  year. 
The  Veterinary  Committee  had,  there- 
fore, prepared  a  statement  showing 
what  had  previously  been  done  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  lines 
upon  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
inquiry  should  proceed,  and  they 
thought  that  this  xnight  usefully  be 
sent  to  the  Board  with  a  covering 
letter,  to  be  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Society.  They  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inquiry  they  sug- 
gested had  the  sympathy  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  they  hoped  he  might  be  able  to 
secure  the  canying  out  of  the  investi- 
gations they  had  in  view. 

Babies  in  Dogi. 

The  President  said  he  did  not 
know  what  the  feeling  of  the  Ck>uncil 
might  be  with  regard  to  rabies,  as  the 
present  muzzling  regulations  were 
veiy  tiresome  and  a  great  nuisance. 
The  only  practical  remedy  appeared 
to  be  a  general  muzzling  Order 
throughout  the  country  for  a  whole 
year,  and  the  prevention  of  the  im- 
portation of  dogs  from  abroad.  The 
present  system  of  partial  muzzling 
was  absolutely  useless,  and  gave  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  to  a  vast 
number  of  people. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley  asked 
whether  Professor  Brown  could  inform 
them  in  what  counties  the  reported 
increase  in  cases  of  rabies  had  oc- 
curred. 

Professor  Bbown,  in  reply,  stated 
that  according  to  the  weekly  returns 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the 
cases  were  as  follows:— In  the  week 
ended  January  7th  six  cases — viz., 
one  in  Lancashire,  two  in  Yorkshire 
(N.R.),  three  in  Lanarkshire ;  January 
28th,  two  cases  in  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire; February  4th,  one  case  in 
Lancashire ;  February  18th,  one  case 
in  Linlithgow;  February  26th,  one 
case  in  Luuurkshire ;  March  4th,  one 
case  in  Lanarkshire ;  March  11th,  two 
cases  in  the  county  of  London;  March 


25th,  three  caseg,  one  each  in  the 
bounties  of  London,  Dumbarton,  and 
Renfrew;  April  1st,  two  cases  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  (ap  London) 
and  Lancaster. 

Stock  Priiei. 

Mr.  Sanday  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  Secretary  had,  as  instructed 
by  the  Council,  again  communicated 
with  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway  Company  on  the  subject  of 
the  carriage  of  exhibits  to  the 
Society's  Meetings,  and  the  free  con- 
veyance of  men  in  charge  of  live 
stock.  A  reply  had  been  received, 
stating  that  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Clearing  House  on  March  21st,  the 
general  managers  of  the  principal 
railway  companies  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  Society's  communications, 
and  had  decided  to  accept  the  signa- 
ture of  exhibitors  to  the  form  of 
certificate  entitling  them  to  the  return 
of  their  unsold  stock,  &c.,  at  half  rates, 
in  the  place  of  those  of  secretaries  of 
shows ;  but  they  regretted  that  they 
did  not  see  their  way  to  sanction  the 
free  conveyance  of  men  in  charge  of 
live  stock,  nor  to  extend  to  live  stock 
the  recent  concession  as  to  half  rates 
for  "  unsold  articles  "  sent  from  one 
agricultural  show  to  another.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  address  a 
further  communication  to  the  railway 
companies,  expressing  the  Council's 
regret  that  it  had  not  been  found 
possible  to  carry  the  men  in  charge 
of  live  stock  to  agricultural  shows 
free  of  charge,  and  to  request  that  the 
subject  might  again  receive  careful 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  reverting 
to  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
in  force  for  many  years. 

Judges'  Selection. 

Mr.  Sanday  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  following  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  list  of  judges  for  the 
Chester  Meeting  since  its  publication 
in  the  Journal  (see  page  xli). 

Hea/vy-weight  Hunters. — Mr.  D.  L. 
Dixon-Brown,  of  XJnthank  Hall,  Halt- 
whistle,  vice  Mr.  Gordon  Cunard, 
unable  to  act. 

Chethire  Cheese.^Mr.  HughCawley, 
,.  of  Ashley,  Cheshire  (fourth  judge). 
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Poultry, — It  is  proposed  that  the 
classes  be  distributed  amongst  the 
judges  as  follows  : — Langshans, 
Wyandottes.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Ducks, 
Geese,  and  Turkeys  to  be  judged  by 
Mr.  D.  Bragg;  Houdans  and  other 
French  Breieds,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Leghorns,  Hamburghs,  and  any  other 
varieties  by  Mr.  James  Dixon ;  Dork- 
ings, Game,  Minorcas,  and  Andalusians 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ludlow;  Table  Fowls 
and  Ducks  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown. 

As  the  list  of  judges  had  been 
widely  published  in  the  agricultural 
papers,  as  well  as  in  the  Journal,  it  did 
not  appear  necessary  to  print  it  again 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 
The  Committee  had  selected  the 
Umpires  to  act  in  case  of  necessity  for 
the  several  classes. 

Implement. 

Mr.  Sanday  reported  that  upwards 
of  18,000  feet  had  been  applied  for  in  , 
the  Implement  Department  of  the 
Chester  Meeting;  that  three  entries 
had  been  received  for  the  sheep- 
shearing  prizes  from  two  competitors ; 
that  in  the  class  for  self-binding 
harvesters,  twenty-three  entries  had 
been  made  by  nine  competitors.  In 
addition  to  the  entries  for  the  com- 
petitions, upwards  of  120  entries  of 
new  implements  had  been  received 
for  the  Society's  silver  medals.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
trial  of  sheep-shearing  machines 
should  take  place  in  the  showyard  on 
Saturday,  June  1 7th.  It  was  proposed 
to  give  two  exhibitions  of  sheep- 
shearing  daily  during  the  show  week. 

The  Committee  hs^  considered  the 
question  of  the  trials  of  oil  engines  at 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  com- 
petition be  divided  into  two  classes, 
with  two  prizes  in  each  class,  as 
follows : — 

First  Second 
prize,  prize. 
Class  1.— Fixed  engines  of  4  to  8 

brake  horse-power.  £50     £26 

Class  3.— Portable  engines  of  9  to 
JG  brake  borse-power.  £60     £26. 

General  Chester. 

The  Earl  of  Fbybbsham  presented 
the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee as  to  various  points  of  detail 


comiected  with  the  Chester  Meeting. 
The  Committee  had  granted  per- 
mission to  several  breed  and  other, 
societies  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
large  tent  during  the  show  week. 

Showyard  Works. 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  showyard  at  Chester 
was  enclosed  with  a  high  fence,  and 
that  about  6,000  ft.  of  implement 
shedding  and  2,000  ft.  of  cattle  sheds 
were  built.  The  entrance  and  pavi- 
lions were  nearly  complete,  and  the 
grand  stand,  dairy,  and  refreshment- 
rooms  were  well  in  hand.  The  Local 
Committee  had  nearly  completed  the 
levelling  of  the  yard,  and  were  now 
laying  the  water  mains.  The  whole 
of  the  works  were  in  a  very  forward 
state.  The  following  offers  were  re- 
commended  for  acceptance :— Messrs. 
W.  and  T.  Brown  and  Co.,  for  furnish-  : 
ing  the  Royal  Pavilion  in  the  Chester 
Showyard ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  for 
floral  decorations ;  the  National  Tele- 
phone Co.,  for  telephonic  communi- 
cation; the  Victoria  Stone  Co.,  for 
dairy  floor;  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Major, 
Ltd.,  for  roofing  of  dairy.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  Messrs. 
Churton,  Blphick,and  Co.,  of  Chester, 
be  appointed  auctioneers  for  the  sale 
of  timber  after  the  show. 

Seleetion. 

Karl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  pre- 
sented the  recommendation  of  this 
Committee  as  to  the  nomination  for 
the  vacancy  caused  in  the  Council  by 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Cathcabt, 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Pabkkr 
(Honorary  Director),  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin  was  elected  Steward  of  Forage 
for  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894. 

Sdnoation. 

Mr.  Whbklbb  reported  that  thirty- 
seven  entries  had  been  received  for 
the  forthcoming  Senior  Examination 
to  be  held  from  the  9th  to  the  13th 
of  May  next.  As  the  accommodation 
in  the  Society's  hpuse  was  insuflOicieDt 
for  seating  this  number  of  candidates, 
the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  arrange . 
for  the  hire  of  a  room  elsewhere  for 
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the  purposes  of  the  examination. 
The  Secretary  had  reported  that 
Lord  Moreton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Albert  Pell 
had  attended  before  the  Gresham 
University  Commissioners  on  March 
3,  as  the  Society's  representatives, 
to  give  evidence  upon  the  safoject 
of  Agricultm*al  Education,  and 
that  he  himself  had  also  given  evi- 
dence, in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioners  made  at 
the  time.  The  Secretary  had  also 
reported  that  he  had  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Local  Examin- 
ations and  Lectures  Syndicate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  take  part 
in  a  conference  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation, to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  on 
April  20  and  21,  and  Dr.  Voelcker 
had  reported  that  he  had  received  a 
similar  invitation.  The  Committee 
considered  it  desirable  that  the  So- 
ciety should  be  represented  at  this 
conference  by  the  Secretary  and  Dr. 
Yoelcker,  and  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  both  be  authorised  to 
'  attend  it. 

Dairy. 

The  Hon.  Cecjil  T.  Pa&keb  (Chair- 
man) presented  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee  as  to  various 
details  in  connection  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  dairy  at  the 
Chester  Meeting.  The  Committee 
did  not  propose  to  recommend  the 
offer  of  prizes  for  cheese  made  in  the 
year  1893  in  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894.  The 
question  of  offering  prizes  at  this 
Meeting  for  salt  butter  to  be  sent  six 
months  beforehand  would  be  con- 
sidered upon  a  future  occasion. 

Retiring  Members  of  Counoil. 

The  following  list  was  prepared  of 
the  Members  of  Council  who  retire 
by  rotation,  showing  the  number  of 
attendances  at  Council  and  Com- 
mittee meetings  of  each  of  such 
members  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  accordance  with  Bye-law  No.  23 : — 
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11 
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42 

CORA-WALUfl,      P.8.W. 
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— 
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Co^^EXTRT,  Earl  of  . 

13 

26 
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Crutchlst,  Percy  B. 

16 
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Daabt,  Alfred.    .    . 

13 

66 
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DuoDALS,  J.  Marshal] 

11 
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20 
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OoRRUiOK,  Hagh     . 

7 

24 

— 

Hamokd,  Anthony  . 

11 

17 

8 

Howard,  Charles    . 

11 

90 

87 

Mainwarino,  C.  S.  . 

14 

72 

60 

Martix,  Joseph  .    . 

17 

40 

17 

16 

41 

19 

Farxjer,  Hon.  Cecil  T. 

14 
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86 

Pkll,  Albert    .    .    . 

11 

87 

41 

RowuLNDSoN,  Samuel 

10 

46 

84 

Bcarih,W.T.     .    . 

13 

— 

— 

Smith,  Alfred  J.  .    . 

16 

67 

41 

Staxyforth,  B.  W. 

16 

63 

88 

Taylor,  Garrett .    . 

17 

48 

88 

Terry,  Jos.  P.     .    . 

18 

67 

83 

WiMON,  C.W.     .    . 

17 

41 

80 

WiusoN,  Sir  Jacob.  . 

14 

102 

46 

Country  Meeting  of  1894. 

The  Segbbtabt  submitted  for 
approval  a  proposed  modification  in 
one  clause  of  the  draft  agreement  for 
the  holding  of  the  Goontry  Meeting 
of  1894,  suggested  by  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Cambridge.  This  was  approved, 
and  the  Society^s  seal  anthorised  to 
be  affixed  to  the  agreement. 


Miseellaneoni. 

Varions  letters  from  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  of  Bleaford,  D.  Tallerman,  and 
H.  J.  B.  Heath,  the  Soci6t6  des  Agri- 
cnltenrs  de  France,  and  others  having 
been  read  and  ordered  to  -lie  on  the 
table,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  3  next,  at  noon. 
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Preient:— 

Triutees.  —  Viscount  Bridport, 
G.C.B.,  Earl  Oathcart,  Loid  Egerton 
of  Tatton,  Col.  Sir  Kigel  Kingscote, 
E.C.B.,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Vice-PreHdent9,  —  Mr.  Chandos- 
Pole-Gell,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  Earl 
of  Lathom,  G.C.B.,  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  Lord  Moreton, 
Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr.  Charles 
Whitehead. 

Other  Members  of  Gnineil, — Mr. 
G.  M.  Allender,  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright, 
Mr.  A.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Joseph  Beach, 
Mr.  J.  Bowen- Jones,  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux,  Mr.  Charles  Clay,  Mr.  F. 
S.  W.  Comwallis,  M.P.,  Mr.  Percy  E. 
Crutchley,  Lieut-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis- 
Hayward,  Mr.  Alfred  Darby,  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  Hugh  Gor- 
ringe,  Mr.  James  Homsby ,  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  T. 
H.  MiUer,  Mr.  P.  A.  Muntz,  M.P.,  Mr. 
R.  Neville  Grenville,  Hon.  Cecil  T. 
Parker,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  Dan 
Pidgeon,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ransome,  Mr.  J. 
Rawlence,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Scarth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  Sir  J.  L.  E.  Spearman,  Bart., 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Terry,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr.  E.  V.  V. 
Wheeler. 

Offioert.^Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the 
Journal;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Yoelcker, 
Consulting  Chemist ;  Professor  J.  B. 
Simonds,  Consulting  Yeterinary  Sur- 
geon; Mr.  Wilson  Bennison,  Sur- 
veyor. 

Professor  Brown,  C.B.,  Mr.  Alex.  C. 
Cope. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Chester  Local  Committee  were  also 
present : — Mr.  Charles  Brown  (Mayor 
of  Chester),  Mr.  6.  Smith  (Town 
Clerk  of  Chester),  and  Mr.  George  A. 


Dickson  (Honorary  Secretaiy  of  the 
Local  Committee). 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Viscount  Emlyn, 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  Mr.  Frankish,  Mr. 
Stratton,  and  Mr.  Tremayne. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  held  on  April  12, 
having  been  approved, 

The  Pbbsident  read  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  asking  his  Grace 
to  convey  to  the  Council  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  himself  and  his  late 
brother*s  family  for  the  vote  of  con- 
dolence passed  at  that  meeting. 

New  Oovemors  and  Members. 
The   election    of    the    following 
Governor  and  ninety-three  members 
was  then  proceeded  with : — 

OoperMr. 

Bedford,  Duke  of . .  Woburn  Abb^,  Beds. 
Members, 

Allwood,  W..  .Bank  House,  Hurleston,  Kant- 
wich. 

AsuuEN,  M.  W...The  Levds,  Thome,  Don- 
caster. 

Barksb,  a.  . .  6,  Abb^  Street,  Chester. 

Baxjendalb,  F.  H.  . .  Framfleld  S.O.,  Busses. 

B▲zsKDAIJ^  Mrs.  L..  .Oreenham  Lodge,  New- 
bury. 

Bbll,  w.  H.. .Rothwell,  Kettering. 

Bkt,  T.  W..  .LIngfleld,  Barmouth. 

Bouiurx,  J. . ,  Queen's  Hotel,  Alderley  Edge. 

BowMAK,  0.  S..  .Londesborough  Arms,  Selby. 

BOTD,  A.  D...The  Lakes,  Dnklnfleld,  Chester. 

Brand,  Hon.  T.  8..  .Glynde,  Lewes. 

Brzmkxak,  a.  .Thakeham  Haoe,  Pnlboro*. 

Brocklbhurst,  W.  S..  .  Weldon,  Wansford. 

Cain,  A.  D..  .Algbiirth  Boad,  LiTerpooL 

Cain,  H..  .Highbury,  Hargreares  Rd.,  LiverpL 

CAMPBXiiL,  F..  .Branbridge  Park,  Baloombe. 

Charleton,  G.  B..  .Caynham,  Ludlow. 

Clark,  G.. .Exchange  Chambers,  Carlisle. 

CoRBis,  A.  B. . .  Iddeeleigh  Mansions,  &W. 

Coxon,  Henry .  .Blpley,  Yorks. 

Darlington,  T.  . .  leighton,  Crewe. 

Davdes,  E.  J..  .Haywardsend,  Stonehouse. 

Davdb,H..  .Goldbv's  Frm.,  Astley.  Nuneaton. 

Duxcan,  W.  M..  .Barrel  Wall  House,  Chester. 

Eardlet,  W.  p.. .Newton  Hall,  Malpas. 

Enton,  R.  C.Hylas,  Bhuddlan,  Flints. 

Fr^DLAT,  A.. .Markinoh,  Fifeshire. 

Frank,  T...Cound  Arbour,  Bhrewsbuzy. 

Froolst,  Albert.  .Sparsholt,  Wantage. 

FuRBBR,  J.  Jnn.. . Austerson  Hall  Farm,  Nant- 
wlch. 

Gabdnxb,  B.  H.  .  .Walton  Lodge,  St.  Albans. 
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Ospp,  W.  P..  .Marnetrees,  Ohelmsfoid. 

GsBBABO,  T..  .Qibbstown,  Nftvao. 

Qebt,  B.  WABX.f. .Bushmead,  St.  NeotB. 

Habbison,  W...Bushford  Park,  Lerenshulme. 

Hartshorn,  J. .  .Eocleston  Hill  Farm,  Chester. 

Hkap,  J..  .Oatwood,  danghton,  Birkenhead. 

Hekrt,  B.  W...4,  Bxamj  Bank,  Queen's  Park, 
Ohestar. 

JOKXB,  J.. . Whitegate  Farm,  Wrezham. 

JossB,  W..  .Edenhope,  Biabop's  Castle. 

Joins,  W.  P...Bromfleld  Yilla,  Mold. 

KAPUR,Ylahnu  Singh.. Boyal  Colonial  Instl. 
tute,  W.C. 

Xzujock,  C.  W.,  jun...HighfleId8,  Aadlem, 
Nantwich. 

Kkhp-Sxtth,  J.  F.  . .  Oraett,  Essex. 

KiRKHAX,  B.  B...OaTton-Ie-Wold.  Lincoln. 

KxOLLTB,  C.  B..  .Fitahead  Conrt,  Taunton. 

Ls  CORNU,  0.  L.  H.. . La  Hague  Manor,  Jersey. 

LswiB,  W..  .Bossett,  Wrexham. 

Lttt,  E.  . .  Woodfldd,  Shrewsbury. 

Louis,  A.  O.. .Salperton,  Cheltenham. 

Madov,  C.  a..  .Thakeham  Place,  Pulborough. 

Makqlbb,  a.  n...Ot.  Gwendale,  Borobridge. 

Mathias,  W.  H..  .Greemnetdow,  Perth,  Ponty- 
pridd. 

Mjeredith,  W..  .Borras  Farm,  Gresford,  Wrex- 
ham. 

MosvoRD,  G. .  .TVittenhall,  Chester. 

Mofls,  S... Broad  Oak,  Bossett^  Wrexham. 

Mullock,  Mrs..  .Poulton,  Wrexham. 

Newbould,  J.  J..  .Tatenhill,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 

KOAKKB,  W.  J. .  .Trottenden,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 

NoDEK,  B. .  .Brand  Farm,  Market  Drayton. 

KuxNSRLEY,  T...Bradeley  Green, Whitchuroh, 
Salop. 

Oakbb,  Bey.  B.  P...Hawkedon,  Beotory,  Bury 
8t.  BdmoDds. 

GUYBT,  P.  A«. .East  Acton,  London,  W. 

Pains,  James  K..  .Oaxton,  Cambridge. 

Pabrott,  J.  W..  .Normandy,  GuildK>rd. 

PRBBTICE,  Ernest.. Uplands,  Stowmarket. 

Bandall,  Major  B.  G...ThurlaBton  Halt, 
Hinckley. 

Rbbvbs,  H.  .  .Bmsworth,  Portsmouth. 

RlQBT,  Armitaga. .  BaTlamona,  Isle  of  Man. 

BoBKRTS,  John .  .Chester  Street,  Wrexham. 

BooBRSON,  G.  H..  .IS,  Whitefriars,  Chester. 

BuTLiDOB,  T.  F. . .  Werronggurt,  Warmambool, 
Ylotoiia. 

Salt,  James. .  Market  Place,  Buxton. 

Scott,  H.  L.. .Cadeby  Hall,  Hinckley. 

Slattxr,  J.  A..  .Hill  Ho.,  SomertoD,  Banbury. 

Smith,  James.  .Olrig  House,  Thurso. 

Smith,  W.  H..  .Irby  Hall,  Birkenhead. 

Bmtth,  W.  D.  Wataon..Woodham  Ferris, 
Chelmsford. 

Tatton,  B.  a..  .Chelford,  Crewe. 

Thorns,  Frederick.  .Hdsby,  Chester. 

THURftBT-PsLHAM,  J.  A.  H...Cound  Hall, 
Shrewsbury. 

TiCKLB,  W. . .  Feathers  Hotel,  Wrexham. 

TOLBR,  T.  C. . .  Femilee  Hall,  Whaley  Bridge. 

ToLBR,  F.  W..  .Femilee  Hall,  Whalev  Bridge. 

TucKXB,  C.  M.. .Over  Worton,  Steeple  Aston. 

Walford,  Bev.  W.  S...DaUiiighoo,  Wickham 
Market. 

Ward,  B..  .1,  Castle  Grove,  Nottingham. 

Williams,  O.. .Cwybrfawr,  Bhuddlan. 

Wilson,  J.  M. .  .Langham  Hall,  Buiy  St.  Eds. 

Wood,  William.. S2,  EngUsh  St.,  CarUsle. 

Woosnam,  C.  W..  .Cefnllysgwynne,  Builth. 

Wootton,  J.  H..  .Byford,  Hereford. 

Wtatt,  a.  N...  Whitegate,  Northwich. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Nigel 
KiNOBCOTB,  it  was  nnanimonslj  re- 
Bolved : — 


That  the  Secretary  be  authorised 
to  receive  nominations  of  members, 
and  to  admit  them  to  the  privileges 
of  membership  for  the  Chester 
Meeting,  on  condition  that  they 
sign  the  usual  contract  and  pay 
their  subscription  for  the  current 
year. 
The  reports  of  the  various  Standiog 

Committees  were  then  presented  and 

adopted  as  below : — 

Finance. 

Sir  Nigel  Eingscote  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  accounts  for  the 
month  ended  April  29,  1893,  as 
certified  by  the  Society's  Accountants, 
showed  total  receipts  amounting  to 
3,473Z.  Ss.  lOd.,  and  expenditure  to 
4,0962.  2s.  2d.  The  actual  balance 
at  the  bankers'  on  April  29,  1893, 
allowing  for  cheques  outstanding,  was 
8,6932.  Is.  Sd.  Accounts  amounting 
in  all  to  1,4342.  12«.  9d.  had  been 
passed  and  were  recommended  for 
payment.  The  Committee  had  author- 
ised the  Secretary  to  enforce  strictly 
the  regulations  as  to  the  closing  of 
the  entries  for  the  Chester  Meeting 
at  ordinary  rates.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Society  give  a 
subscription  of  two  guineas  to  the 
Bothaxnsted  Jubilee  Fund.  They  also 
recommended  that  Mr.  Sanday  and 
Sir  John  Thorold  be  elected  Stewards 
of  Finance  for  the  Chester  Meeting. 

Home. 

Sir  Nigel  Eingscote  (Chairman), 
in  presenting  a  detailed  report  from 
this  Committee,  said  that  the  Council 
would  be  interested  to  know  that 
they  had  made  what  he  thought 
might  be  regarded  as  a  very  satisfac- 
tory start  in  obtaining  subecriptions 
for  the  Harewood  House  Debenture 
Stock.  The  prospectus  had  not  yet 
been  circulate  except  amongst  a  few 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  known  to 
be  interested  in  the  matter;  and  they 
had  obtained  from  twenty-eight 
gentlemen  promises  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Stock,  amounting  in  all  to 
14,0002.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
they  had  received  from  four  gentle- 
men cash  donations  toward  the 
Building  Fund,  amounting  to  6252. ; 
and  eight  other  gentlemen  had  pro- 
mised financial  assistance— the  pre- 
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cise  form  of  which  had  not  yet  been 
settled— bat  which  amoanted  in  all 
to  another  2,350/.  They  had,  there- 
fore, already  secured  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  snm  required.  It 
was  proposed  now  to  make  a  general 
issue  of  the  prospectus  amongst 
members  and  others  who  were  likely 
to  subscribe,  and  they  hoped  that,  in 
order  that  their  arrangements  might 
not  be  delayed,  members  of  Council 
would  not  only  take  up  some  of  the 
Stock  themselves,  but  would  use  all 
their  efforts  to  place  it  also  amongst 
their  friends.  The  Ck)mmittee  pro- 
posed to  hold  another  meeting  on 
Tuesday  next  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  obtaining  plans  for  the  new 
building,  and  they  recommended  that 
Sir  Matthew  Bidley  be  added  to  the 
Committee. 

Journal. 
Barl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  Committee  had  passed 
various  accounts  for  printing,  &a, 
which  they  had  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  payment. 
Directions  had  been  given  to  the 
Editor  in  regard  to  the  contents  of 
the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  various  suggestions  for 
articles  and  notes  had  been  con- 
sidered. 

Chemioal. 
Mr.  Wabben  stated  that  the  Report 
of  the  Woburn  Sub- Committee  had 
been  received  and  adopted.  The 
revised  statement  of  Chemical  Privi- 
leges, &c.,  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  it  be  issued  forthwith, 
copies  being  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Council  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  who  were  accustomed  to 
send  samples  for  analysis.  Various 
letters  arising  out  of  recent  Quarterly 
Reports  of  the  Committee  had  been 
considered,  and  the  Committee  pre- 
sented their  reconmiendations  there- 
on. 

Woburn  Ezperimontal  Farm. 
Mr.  Wabbek  said  he  was  happy  in 
being  able  to  inform  the  Council 
that  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  expressed  his  wish  to  provide  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  experimental 
farm  at  Woburn  as  heretofore. 
(Cheers.) 


The  Pbibsident  said  he  felt  sure 
the  Council  would  wish  the  sincere 
and  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  his  munificence  in  providing  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  invaluable 
experiments  that  had  now  been  in 
progress  at  Woburn  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,  and  the  continuance 
of  which  was  so  important  in  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Seeds  and  Plant  Diieaaes. 

Mr.  Whitehead  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  Mr.  C^rruthers  had 
undertaken  to  prepare  by  the  end  of 
May  an  article  on  "  Finger-and-Toe 
in  Turnips,"  to  be  published  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal.  In 
reference  to  the  inquiry  to  be  made 
this  season  into  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  decided  upon  by  the  Council 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  in  February  last,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
Consulting  Chemist  and  the  Consult- 
ing Botanist  be  instructed  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  for  such  an  inquiry  from 
their  respective  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Warburton  had  reported  that  he  had 
received,  since  his  appointment  as 
Zoologist,  a  number  of  applications 
from  members  as  to  various  common 
insect  attacks.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  prizes  for  jams, 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
cider  and  perry,  be  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cambridge  Meeting,  of 
the  same  amount  and  in  the  same 
classes  as  at  Chester. 

Finger-and-Toe  in  Turnips. 

Earl  Cathcabt,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  disease  of 
finger-and-toe  in  turnips,  said  that 
.  the  correspondence  which  he  had 
received  showed  the  subject  to  be  one 
of  great  urgency,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  taking  the  necessary  steps. 
Mr.  Carruthers  had  undertaken  to 
write  a  paper  for  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal  upon  what  was  already 
known  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  bad  suffered  from 
it.  Dr.  Yoelcker  had  drawn  up  a 
scheme  for  an  inquiry  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  and  he  (Lord  Cathcart) 
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thought  that  Dr.  Yoelcker  should  be 
folly  aathorised  to  proceed  with  it  at 
once.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
both  the  chemical  and  botanical 
branches  of  the  sabject  should  be 
investigated,  but  upon  perfectly 
separate  lines.  This  should  be  done 
forthwith,  with  all  the  energy  which 
their  very  able  oflScials  could  put  into 
the  matter,  because  in  the  meantime 
the  country  was  suffering  very  much 
from  this  disease  through  its  unknown 
causes  and  its  unknown  treatment. 
He  would  suggest  that  any  members 
of  Council  who  could  give  practical 
informatioD,  or  who  had  fields  where 
finger-and-toe  was  always  prevalent, 
should  be  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Society  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bawlencb  said  that  he  had 
many  acres  of  land  subject  to  this 
disease,  and  he  would  gladly  afford 
any  assistance  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee,  said 
he  had  read  Br.  Yoelcker's  proposed 
scheme,  of  which  he  thoroughly 
approved.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  proceeded  with  forth- 
with. He  moved,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
yoelcker's  scheme  be  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  that  Dr.  Voelcker  be 
empowered  to  act  upon  it  at  once. 

The  motion  having  been  carried 
unanimously,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  then  adopted. 

Veterinary. 
Sir  John  Thobold  (Chairman)  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  Mr.  Clement  Stephen- 
son be  asked  to  lecture  on  Farriery 
upon  one  of  the  days  of  the  show  at 
Chester,  at  which  he  is  to  act  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  horse-shoelug.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  had  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : — 

Pleuro-pxeitmon'ia.— In  the  first  sixteen 
weeks  of  the  present  year  there  has  been 
only  one  ease  of  this  disease  in  Qreat  Britain. 
Forty-six  contact,  and  21  suspected  cattle 
were,  durine  that  time,  slaughtered,  but  all 
of  them  wBre  found  free  from  the  disease. 
In  tb«  corresponding  period  of  last  3'ear 
there  were  71  diseased,  734  contact,  and  68 
suspected  cattle  slaughtered  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Agricultura 

SwiNB  FEVBiu— This  disease  ia  again 
increasing.  The  published  returns  show 
786  outbreaks  and  3,927  swine  attacked  this 
year,  as  compared  with  661  outbreaks  and 
8,518  attacked  in  the  oorreBponding  period 
of  iMt  year. 
JUTHaAX.— Since  the  beginning  of  th6 


present  year  anthrax  has  been  much  more 
prevalent  than  it  has  been  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  of  the  past  three 
years.  There  have  been  this  year  146  out- 
breaks and  835  animals  attacked.  In  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1893.  1891,  and 
1890,  there  were  82,  68,  and  49  outbreaks 
respectively. 

Glakdsbs  (including  Farcy).— The  re- 
tarns  of  these  diseases  show  a  slight  decrease 
this  year  as  tx)mpared  with  last  year.  There 
have  been  451  outbreaks  and  769  horses  at- 
tacked this  year,  as  compared  with  473  out- 
breaks and  870  horsei^  attacked  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1892. 

8took  Priies. 

Mr.  Sanday  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  again  had 
under  consideration  the  proposal  of 
the  railway  companies  to  discontinue 
for  the  future  the  free  conveyance  of 
men  travelling  to  and  from  agricul- 
tural shows  in  charge  of  live  stock, 
and  they  submitted  further  corre- 
spondence on  the  subj  ect.  They  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was 
desirable  for  a  joint  deputation  of 
the  leading  Agricultural  and  Breed 
Societies  to  wait  upon  the  Managers, 
to  urge  a  reconsideration  of  their 
recent  decision  and  the  restoration  of 
the  arrangement  heretofore  in  force, 
under  which  men  travelling  in  charge 
of  stock  were  conveyed  free  to  and 
from  shows,  and  they  suggested  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate both  with  other  societies 
and  with  the  railway  managers  on 
the  subject.  They  recommended  that 
the  following  members  of  Council  be 
nominated  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the 
deputation : — The  President,  the  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Parker  (Hon.  Director),  Sir 
Jacob  Wilson,  Mr.  Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  Mr.  Sanday, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted 
by  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  communicate  ac- 
cordingly with  the  Railway  Managers 
and  with  the  leading  Agricultural 
and  Breed  Societies.* 

Mr.  Sanday,  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee, 
gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of 

^  After  the  rising  of  the  Comicil  an  intima- 
tion was  received  that  the  Railway  Jf  anagers 
would  be  willing  to  receive  the  deputation  at 
12.30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the  llth  Hay,  at  the 
Bailway  Olearing  House,  128,  Seymour  Str^ctk 
Eu£ton  Sqnare,  N.W.  (see  page  Ixsii.), 
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the  Council  he  would  move  that  a 
grant  of  5,000Z.  be  made  for  prizes  for 
Hve  stock,  poultry,  and  produce  at 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1 894.  The 
Committee  had  received  various 
suggestions  as  to  the  prize  sheet, 
w^ch  would  be  duly  considered. 
The  Committee  proposed  at  a  future 
meeting  to  reconsider  thef  e^s  at  which 
entries  of  poultry  and  produce  were 
now  accepted  from  members  for  the 
Country  Meetings. 

Implement. 

Mr.  Sanday  reported  that  the 
draft  regulations  for  the  trials  of 
explosive  oil  engines  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting,  in  1894,  had  been 
considered  and  amended,  and  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
regulations  as  settled  by  them  be 
issued  forthwith,  as  follows : — 

CambHdge  MeeUng,  1804. 

PRIZES  rOB  EXPLOSrVB  OIL  ENQIXHS. 

In  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Meeting 
of  1894,  the  following  prizes  are  offered  bv  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for 
fixed  oil  engines  and  portable  oil  engines  :— 

First      Second 
Priae.     Prize. 
Glass  I.    Fixed  OU  Engines,  of  -  £  £ 

4  to  8  brake  horse  jpower       50  25 

Class  II.  Portable  Oil  Engines, 

of  9  to  16  brake  horse  power    50  25 

General  Regulations  of  Trials. 

1.  Notice  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  trials 
will  be  posted  to  every  competitor  as  soon  as 
they  wre  fixed. 

2.  A  covered  and  locked  building,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Society's  officers,  will  be  pro- 
vided, in  which  the  trials  will  take  place,  the 
space  for  each  engine  being  partitioned  off 
from  that  of  the  others. 

3.  Every  competitor  must  himself  provide 
for  the  d^very  of  his  engine  to  the  trial  shed, 
not  later  than  a  week  previous  to  the  date  on 
which  the  trials  will  be  commenced,  and  for 
its  removal  as  soon  as  finished  with. 

4.  Each  competitor  in  Class  I.  must  state  the 
nature  and  give  detailed  dimensions  of  the 
foundation  he  may  require.  The  Society  will 
find  the  necessary  material  and  labour  for 
such  foundation,  but  the  responsibility  for  its 
Buffloienoy  and  for  the  fixing  of  the  engine 
must  rest  with  the  exhibitor. 

5.  The  necessary  supply  of  petroleum  and 
water  for  the  trials  will  be  provided  by  the 
Society.  All  the  engines  will  be  worked  with 
the  same  sample  of  oil,  which  shall  be  one  of 
the  well-known  brands,  e.g.  Russolene  oil— and, 
if  considered  desirable  by  the  judges,  a  further 
trial  of  the  selected  engines  will  be  made  with 
A  cheaper  oiL 

6.  Each  engine  must  be  fitted  with  suitable 
indicating  gear— to  be  approved  by  the 
engineers— revolution  counter  and  flywheel 
with  turned  flat  face,  on  which  the  brake  gear 
may  be  applied. 

7.  The  adaptability  of  each  engine  for  general 


purposes  on  a  farm  will  be  considered,  especially 
as  regards  simplicity  of  design,  strength, 
durabiUty,  stability,  and  freedom  from  fouling. 
&  After  oach  engine  is  fixed,  the  competitor 
will  be  allowed  a  preUminaiy  run,  to  satiefy 
himself  that  the  engine  is  in  proper  working 
order. 

9.  The  engines  must  all  be  ready  to  start  for 
trial  on  a  given  date ;  they  will  then  have  to 
run  for  three  days — running  ten  hours  per  dav 
on  their  declared  brake  load— the  pebt>leum 
and  lubricating  oil  being  weighed  out. 

10.  Each  competitor  will  be  allowed  one 
attendant  only  in  charge  while  the  engine  is 
running.  Such  attendant  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  judges. 

11.  At  the  end  of  the  above  run,  each  engine 
will  go— just  as  it  stands— on  to  a  fuU-load 
trial,  during  which  indicator  diagrams  will  be 
taken,  brake  load  recorded,  and  oU  used 
weighed.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  light  and 
half-load  trial  under  similar  conditions. 

12.  The  points  to  which  the  special  attention 
of  the  Judges  and  Engineers  will  be  particu- 
larly directed  are  :— 

(1)  Simplicity,  workmanship,  and  dura- 
bility, combined  with  facilities  for 
repairs. 

(2)  Economy  in  getting  to  work  and 
attendance. 

(8)  Consumption  of  oil  and  circulating 
water. 

(4)  Governing  power  and  uniformity  of 
speed. 

(5)  Efficiency. 

(6)  Cost. 

(7)  Weight  \ 

(8)  FaciUty  of  transport 

and  stability 

(9)  Arrangements     and 

capacity  for  carry- 
ing oil  and  circula- 
ting water.  / 
1 S.  Sitould  the  Judges  find  any  of  the  engine 
to  be  of  practically  equal  merit,  they  are  em- 
powered to  bracket  them  as  equal,  and  so 
divide  the  prizo-money. 

14.  Entries  for  these  prizes  must  be  made  by 
exhibitors  on  the  ordinary  forms  of  application 
for  space  in  the  implement  department  of  the 
Cambridge  Meeting,  which  wiU  be  issued  in 
January,  1894.  The  last  date  for  receiving 
entries  for  the  prizes  will  be  Saturday,  March 
81, 1894. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Ebnrbt  Clabkib,  Secretary. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  May  8, 1893. 

Oeneral  Chester. 

Sir  Matthew  Bidley  report-ed 
that  the  draft  programme  of  the 
Chester  Meeting  had  been  prelimin- 
arily considered,  and  would  be  finally 
settled  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
the  Committee  recommended  should 
be  held  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May 
30.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  Messrs.  Philipson  and  Golder 
and  Messrs.  MinshuU  and  Meeson, 
both  of  Chester,  be  appointed  local 
agents  for  the  sale  of  season  tickets. 
Various  applications  for  permission  tp 


In  Class  II. 

(Portable 

engines) 

only. 
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hold  meetiDgs  in  the  large  tent  at 
Chester,  had  been  sanctioned,  and 
referred  to  the  Secretary  to  arrange. 

tOiowyard  Works. 

Mr.  Allsndbr  reported  that  the 
implement  shedding  at  Chester  was 
practically  complete,  and  aboat  4,000 
ft.  of  cattle  shedding  was  bailt.  The 
grand  stand,  band-stand,  dairy,  and 
offices,  and  all  of  the  pavilions  were 
in  a  very  forward  state.  The  Local 
Committee  had  finished  the  levelling 
and  draining  of  the  yard,  and  all  the 
principal  water-mains  were  laid.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
following  resolution  be  adopted  by 
the  Council : — 

That  any  exhibitor  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
vide a  bailding  for  lus  exhibits  can  do  so  if 
he  oomidiefl  with  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Soolety,  adheres  to  the  space  allotted,  the 
frontage  line,  and  the  specified  height,  de- 
posits plans  with  the  Honorary  Director  or 
Superintendent  of  Works,  and  absolves  the 
Society  from  all  risk  and  liability. 

Seleetioii. 

Earl  Cathoabt  (Ch^rman)  pre- 
sented the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee,  and  formally  moved: 
*'  That  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
nominated  at  the  last  meeting,  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford." 

Sir  KiGEL  EiNOSCOTB  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Earl  Cathcabt  further  moved. 
Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  seconded,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved :  *'  That 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
be  suggested  to  the  general  meeting 
on  the  291h  instant  as  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.'* 

Eduoation 

Lord  MoBBTON  (Chairman)  report- 
ed that  the  Committee  had  arranged 
for  the  Society's  Senior  Examination 
to  take  place  next  week  at  the  Ex- 
amination Hall  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Physicians  and  the  Boyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  situated  on  the 
Yiotoria  Embankment.  The  Com- 
mittee had  approved  of  the  following 
time-table  which  had  been  arranged 
for  the  Senior  Examination : — 

TniB  Tabue. 
Tuesday,  May  9. 
Agricultural  Engineering  .  10  a.m.  to  1p.m. 
Agrioaltur«  (written  paper)   3pjQ,to5pjn, 


Wednesday,  May  10. 

LandSurvejing  .       .       .  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Agriculture     (vivi    voce) 
commenoing  at        .       .    8  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  11. 

Chemistry  (Qeneral)  .       .  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Book-keeping  .  .  .  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Friday,  May  12. 

Chemistry  (Agricnltural)  .  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Botany  ....    2  p.m.  to  4p.m. 

Agrionltural  Entomology  .  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Saturday,  May  13. 

Geology        .       •       .       .  10  a.m.  to  1p.m. 

Anatomy      ....    2p.m.  to  4p.m. 

As  instructed  by  the  Council,  the 
Secretary  and  Dr.  Voelcker  had  at- 
tended the  Conference  on  Technical 
Education,  held  at  Cambridge  on  the 
20th  and  21st  ult.,  and  copies  were 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  scheme  for 
the  course  of  scientific  instruction 
bearing  on  agriculture,  which  had 
been  organised  at  Cambridge.  The 
Committee  cordially  approved  of  this 
scheme  (to  which  publicity  was  given 
in  the  proceediugs  of  the  CounSl  of 
November  1st,  1892),  and  recommend- 
ed that  the  following  letter,  to  be 
signed  by  his  Grace  the  President  of 
the  Society,  be  addressed  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge : — 

May  Srd,  1893. 

Sir,— The  Council  of  this  Society,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  course  of  scienti- 
fic instruction  in  subjects  bearing  upon  agri- 
culture which  has  been  organised  at  Cam- 
bridge,  request  me  to  convey  to  you  tlieir 
cordial  assent  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
instruction  in  question. 

They  trust  that  the  Senate  of  the  Unlver- 
sity  may  see  fit,  as  suggested  in  the  scheme, 
to  sanction  an  examination  in  connection 
with  this  course,  and  to  grant  a  diploma  to 
successful  candidates ;  and  in  this  connection 
they  would  direct  attention  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  them  on  February  1st  last : — *'  That 
m  the  opinion  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety  of  England, it  iftdealrable that  provision  be 
made  in  all  Universities  for  the  granting  of 
a  Degree  in  Science  for  students  of  Agrlcul- 
ture." 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wbbtminstkr,  President. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Communications  had  been  received 
from  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
forwarding  copies  of  schemes  for  the 
administration  of  the  Hanley  Castle 
(Worcestershire)  Grammar  School 
and  the  Drax  (Yorks,  W.  R.)  School 
Foundations,  both  of  which  received 
the  approval  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
on  March  15th  last,  and  the  Com- 
mitter recommended  that  the  Earl 
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of  Ck)yeiitiy  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Stany- 
forth  be  asked«  as  members  of  the 
Council,  to  accept  the  office  of 
representative  Governor  upon  the 
Hanley  Castle  and  Drax  Foundations 
respectively,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  each  scheme. 

Mr.  Pell  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
letter  which  Lord  Moreton  had  just 
read,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to 
send  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Cambridge  University.  He  had  at- 
tended in  the  Senate  House  on  the 
second  of  the  two  days  on  which  the 
recent  Conference  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation was  held,  when  the  Cambridge 
Agricultural  Education  Scheme  was 
very  clearly  explained  by  Professor 
Liveing,  and  the  greatest  possible 
interest  was  shown  in  the  question  by 
tiie  representatives  of  the  di£ferent 
counties  who  were  present.  Perhaps 
the  Coimcil  would  like  to  know  how 
far  they  had  gone  in  the  matter.  A 
very  good  room  had  been  taken  for 
the  student?,  most  of  whom  were  not 
merely  attending  the  course,  but  were 
also  going  to  Downing  College.  Mr. 
Brook-Hunt,  Inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  attended  the  confer- 
ence, and  spoke  of  the  interest  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  scheme. 
He  (Mr.  PeU)  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would 
not  only  give  this  scheme  their 
favourable  consideration,  but  would 
aid  them  in  the  coming  year  with  a 
very  considerable  grant,  and  so  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  scheme  with 
greater  efficiency. 

The  proposed  letter  to  the  Vioe- 
ChanceUor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge was  then  approved,  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Dairy. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Pabkeb  (Chair- 
man) reported  that  various  details 
in  connection  with  the  dairy  at  the 
Chester  Meeting  had  been  discussed. 
In  connection  with  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  of  1894,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  prizes  of  5/.,  82, 
and  21.  be  offered  for  *•  One  keg  or 
other  package  of  butter,  not  less  than 
14  lb.  and  under  40  lb.  in  weight,  to 
be  delivered  on  or  before  February  1, 
1894."     It  was  proposed  that  the 


butter,   when   received,   should   bo 
stored  at  Cambridge. 

Betiriag  Xamberi  of  Goaneil.  ^^ 

In  compliance  with  Bye-Law  23  (c) 
the  list  of  Uie  Members  of  Council 
retiring  by  rotation,  but  eligible  for 
re-election  at  the  anniversary  General 
Meeting,  was  laid  upon  the  table  (see 
page  Ivii). 

Baiiway  Charges  at  Chester  Xeeting. 

The  Secbbtaby  reported  that  the 
following  particulars  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  railway  managers 
of  the  charges  which  have  now  been 
decided  upon  by  the  companies  for 
dealing  with  the  various  descriptions 
of  traffic  in  connection  with  the 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Chester : — 

To  be  added  to  the  ordinary  ratet  .*— 
General  traffic  .       .       .    Zs.  Qd,  per  ton. 
Agrioaltaral  implementa    U.  Od.  per  ton. 
Agricultural  implements 
on  their  own  wheels    .    2«.  Od.  per  ton. 
(Minimum  1$,  per  consignment) 
Live  stock        .       .       .    2<.  6d.  per  wagon 
or  horse-box. 
Carriages,  two  wheels      .    S«.  Od.  each. 
Carriages,  four  wheels     .    3*.  Od.  each. 

To  be  madf  in  addition  to  theaboveyOnd  collected 
at  Chester  when  the  Companies  are  called  tipon 
to   deliver   to,   or   collect  from,   the   Show 
O  rounds : — 
BoUers,    Machinery,   Forglngs,   and  other 

heavy  articles  ;— 
Exceeding  5  tons  but  not 

exceeding  9  tons  each  .  S«.  Od.  per  ton. 
Exceeding  0  tons  but  not 

exoeediog  12  tons  each  4s.  M.  per  ton. 
Exceeding  12  tons  but  not 

exceeding  15  tons  each  7s.  Od.  per  ton. 
Exceeding  15  toni  .  .  8«.  6d.  per  ton. 
Engines  and  other  machines  on  their  o^m 

wheels:— 
Exoee'llng  5  tons  but  not 

exceeding  9  tons  each  .  2«.  M.  per  ton. 
Exceeding  9  tons  but  not 

exceeding  12  tons  eich  4i.  M.  per  ton. 
Exceeding  12  tons  but  not 

exceeding  16  tons  each  is.  M,  per  ton. 
Exceeding  15  tons  .  .  8«.  6</.  per  ton. 
Cattle  floats  .    6<.  Oi.  per  float. 

Sheep  or  pigs  in  large 

orates    ....    2«.  Od.  per  crate. 
Sheep  or  pigs  in  small 

crates    .  .    Is.  Zd.  per  crate. 

Sheep   or  pigs  loose   in 

floats  (minimum  As.  per 

floAt)  ....  li.  Od.  each. 
Horses  led  .  .  .  li.  Od.  encli.) 
Carriages,  2  or  4  wheels  .  2s.  Od.  each. 
Poultry  and  produce  in 

small    packages     and 

parcels  .       .       .       .    Oi.  3d.  per  pack- 
age. 
Fodder  (minimum  Is.  per 

oonsigmneut)       .       .    3<.  Od.  per  lood. 
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Country  Meeting  of  1896. 

The  Sbcbbtaby  said  that  it  was 
customary  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Council  each  year  to  declare  the 
district  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  the  Society's  Country  Meeting 
two  years  in  advance,  in  order  that 
the  towns  in  that  district  might  have 
ample  opportunity  for  considering 
whether  they  desired  to  invite  the 
Society  to  hold  its  Meeting  in  their 
midst.  The  counties  comprised  in 
the  district  selected  were  announced 
in  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the 
annlversaiy  General  Meeting.  Last 
year  the  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Special  Committee  presided 
over  by  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  agreed 
upon  a  new  rotation  of  districts  for 
nine  years,  certain  of  the  very  largest 
provincial  towns  being  made  extra- 
territorial, and  coming  into  the  rota- 
tion every  third  or  fourth  year.*  This 
new  rotation  would  commence  next 
year  (in  1894)  with  district  A  (the 
Eastern  counties),  for  which  Cam- 
bridge bad  already  been  selected ;  for 
1895  Birmingham  was  named;  for 
1896,  District  B  (Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,  and  West- 
moreland) ;  for  1897,  District  C  (the 
Midlands);  for  1898,  Liverpool  or 
Manchester;  for  1899,  District  D 
(Southern  England) ;  and  so  on.  The 

»  See  Vol.  III.,  part  II.,  1898,  p.  863. 


question,  therefore,  now  before  the 
Council  was  whether  they  would 
decide  to  go  to  Birmingham  in  1895, 
or,  failing  that  place,  would  pass  on 
to  the  Northern  counties  comprised  in 
District  B. 

Mr.  P.  A.  MuNTZ,  M.P.,  said  that, 
as  representing  on  the  Council  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  also  repre- 
senting that  portion  of  the  county  in 
which  Birmingham  was  situated,  he 
would  like  to  say  that  he  proposed  to 
put  himself  into  communication  with 
the  authorities  of  that  city  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  would  be 
prepared  to  invite  the  Society  to  visit 
Birmingham  in  1895,  and  he  hoped 
to  report  the  result  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council. 

It  was  then  formally  decided  that 
the  Country  Meeting  of  1895  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  or,  failing 
that  place,  in  the  Society's  District 
B,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  Westmoreland. 

Kiioellaneoas. 

Various  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments having  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  Beport  from  the 
Council  to  the  General  Meeting  on 
the  29th  instant  having  been  pre- 
pared, the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  31,  next,  at  10.30 
a.m.  (Derby  Day). 


STATEMENT  OF  ENTBIES  AT  CHESTER  MEETING,  1893, 

AS  COHPABED  WITH  THE  FiVE  PB£^10US  TeABS. 


Shedding  in  Implement  Yard  (in  feet). 
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W^EDNESDAY,    MAY    31,    1893, 

THE  BABL  OF  FEVEB8HAX   (EX-PBESIDBNT)  IE  THE  OEAIB. 


PreMnt:— 

Trustees. — Qen.  Visoount  Bridport, 
G.C.B.,  Earl  Cathcart,  Mr.  John  Dent 
Dent,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Col. 
Sir  Nigel  Eingscote,  K.C.B.,  Dake  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Right 
Hon.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vu}e'Presidents.—B.B..H.  Prince 
Christian,  K.G.,  Mr.  Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  Right  Hon. 
BirMaseey  Lopes,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  H. 
Thorold,  Bart. 

Other  Members  of  Council. — Mr.  G. 
M.Allender,Mr.  J.Bowen-Jones,  Lord 
Brongham  and  Vaux,  Mr.  James  A. 
Caird,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Comwallis,  M.P., 
Barl  of  Coventry,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  F. 
Cartis-Hayward,  Mr.  Alfred  Darby, 
Dnke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.,  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  8.  P.  Foster, 
Mr.  W.  Frankish,  Mr.  Hugh  Gorringe, 
Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  P.  A.  Mantz, 
M.P.,  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Albert 
Pell,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ransome,  Mr.  8.  Row- 
landson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Sir  J.  L.  B. 
Spearman,  Bart.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stany  forth, 
Dnke  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Satton,  Mr.  John  Tremayne,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Warren,  Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  Sir 
Jacob  Wilson. 

Officers. — Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal ;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  Viscount  Emlyn,  Lord 
Moreton,  Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth,  Mr. 
Charles  Clay,  Mr.  P.  E.  Crutchley,  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  Mr.C.  S.  Mainwaring, 
Professor  J.  B.  Simonds,  Mr.  Charles 
Whitehead,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Earl  of  Fevbbbham, 
as  ex- President,  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Election  of  Hew  Xembers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Ci»incil»  held  on  May  3, 


having  been  approved,  the  election 
of  the  following  seventy-two  members 
was  proceeded  with : — 

Ark  WRIGHT,  S.J.  .Cbeswardine,  Mkt.  Drayton. 
^Ajin'OLD,  E.  M..  .Olynde  Koad,  Bexley  Heath. 
Ball,  Wm.. .Hill  Side  Ho.,  Strood,  Kent. 
Barnks,  Henry.  .Malpas,  Cheshire. 
Bather,  J.  T..  .9  The  Square,  Shrewsbury. 
Bjcli^  W.  K..  .Rhydorddwy  Pawr,  RhyL 
IBeven,  8..  .81  Cecily  Hill,  Cirencester. 
Bourne,  John  E.. .Muckleston,  Mkt  Drayton. 
Browjtlow,  Col.  Wm.  V.,  C.B...Broughton 

Hall,  Chester. 
Burgess,  Joseph.  .Tabley,  Enutsftod. 
Campbell,  A.  W.  Montgomery.  .Bennington 

Park,  Stevenage. 
Crebnet,   £.  S...376  Upper   Brook  Street, 

Manchester. 
Choluokdelet,  Y.  H.. .EastBumham Lodge, 

Slough. 
JChopb,  J.  a..  .  107  Ledbury  Bd.,  Bayswater. 
Cooke,  Fred.  R..  .HUdenborough,  Tonbridge. 
Cooper,  G.  W...Shenton,  Nuneaton. 
Corbidge,  Cooper.  .19a  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
JCuNLiFPE,  R,  S..  .Mavisbank,  Banchory,  N.B. 
Dickson,  Richard  C.  .Haigh,  Wigan. 
D0UQLA9,  F.  J..  .Catherington,  Homdean. 
Drummond,  F.  C.Bereaford..AjBhton,Che;Jter. 
DuiTox,  Fred..  .Mollington,  Chester. 
Elpuick,  Walter.  .Borstal,  Rochester. 
PiTZ WILLIAM,  G.  C.  W..  .Milton.  Peterborough. 
IFoBRKSTKR,  J.  J..  .Bryaustoii,  Blandford. 
jGoDDAiiD,  Ernest.  .R.  A.  Coll.,  Cirencester. 
GoRB,  Leicester.. Hartford,  Cheshire. 
Graham,  Y.  R.  . .  Yardley,  Birmingham. 
Grant,  C.  E..  .King's  College,  Cambridge. 
JGREAVKfl,  A.  H..  .Hankelow,  Nantwich. 
Grkkn,  R.  H..  .The  Park,  Wrotham,  Kent. 
Haoen.  B.  B..  .Sway  House,  Lymington. 
tHiLL,  John  Smith. .  The  Beeches,  Woodbridge, 
H06KEN,  Wm.  J.. .Loggans  Mill,  Hayle. 
James,  R.  B..  .Hallsannerv,  Bideford. 
Johnson,  Chas.  F..  .Charleoote,  Marple,  Ches. 
t Jones,  C.  B..  .3  Idrls  Terrace,  Dolgellv. 
J  Jones,  Frank  V..  .Bodfeirig,  Anglesey. 
Jones,  Wm.  A.. .Leigh  Lodge,  Knutsford. 
Krrlkr,  Walter.  .Ridley  Rood,  Rochester. 
Legge,  Henry  C... Dorking. 
Lomax,  R.  T... Clayton  HaU,  Accrington. 
Macan,  Captain  Hy.  P.. .Peak,  Scarborough, 
Mason,  Chas..  .Forton  Hall,  Newport,  Salop. 
Mason,    Geo...Warton    Grange,    Newport, 

Salop. 
M0RTEN3:y. . .  Goyt  Hall,  Bredbury,  Stockport. 
Paget,  Chas.  J.. . Ashton  Hayes,  Chester. 
Pain,  Geo.  L..  .Silverdale,  Carnforth. 
Parsonage,  Thomas.. Nantwich. 
PoTSER,  H.  A.. .Rose  Cottage,  Wrexham. 
Probkrt,  E.  0..  .Hope,  Mold,  Flints. 
IRaffety,  H.  W. .  .High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
tRASTALL,    R,   H...The   Priory,    Qrosmont, 

Yorks. 
ScHWABE,  Clifford.  .Hart  HUl,  Pendleton. 
Simpson,  A.. .Haunton  Manor.  Tamworth. 
Btrikger,  J.  G..  .Crowley,  Northwicb. 
X  Life  Member  by  Examination. 
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BunoK,  F.  B..  .Gofttes,  Oirenecrtw. 
Thomas,  B.  D..  .Treago,  Boss,  Herefordshire. 
Thobnilbt,  Geo.  H..  .Shooters  Hill  Ho..  Wem. 
TnnuB,  Win.  W..  .Forton,  Montford  Bridge. 
TowssBXD,  Geo..  .Biggen  Farm,  Fordham. 
TUBIOB,  J.  S. .  .White  Honae.  Buckley,  Wore. 
Tkbkok,  a.  L.. .Hilton  Pk.,  WTiampton. 
VnxiXRS,  Wm.  N..  .8  Grosrenor  Square,  W. 
:wua>,  H.  H. . .  Agril.  OolL,  Aspatrta. 
Watkins,  W..  .Harmer  Hill,  Salop. 
Whteb,  John . .  Barryfteld,  Warrington. 
WnuAMB,  &  M. .  .Prospect  Ho.,  Hope,  Mold. 
Wiuox,  S.  H..  .Broddan,  Isle  of  Man. 
^XLBON,  Wm. .  .Goodv  Hills,  Maryport 
WoBJiLBY,  Wm..  .Kdfleld  Grange,  Escrick. 
Yatis,  Capt  £.  W.  Park . .  Ince  Hall,  Chester. 
X  Life  Member  by  Bxaminatlon. 

The  reports  of  tbevarions  Standing 
Committees  were  then  presented  and 
adopted,  as  below : — 

Finanoe. 

Sir  Nigel  Eingsootb  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  accounts  for  the 
period  ended  May  27,  as  certified 
by  the  Society's  Aooonntants,  showed 
receipts  amoontingto  1,9622.  U.  lOd., 
and  ezpenditore  to  1,4402.  Is.  id.  The 
balance  at  the  bankers'  on  May  27 
last,  allowing  for  cheques  outstand- 
ing, was  9,1152.  2s.  2d.  Accounts 
amoimting  in  all  to  6,7972.  ISs.  id.  had 
been  passed,  and  were  recommended 
for  payment.  The  Committee  had 
considered  various  applications  for 
the  purchase,  at  reduced  prices,  of 
large  quantities  of  tickets  for  the  shil- 
ling days  at  the  Chester  Meeting,  and 
recommended  that  band  fide  em- 
ployers of  labour  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase not  less  than  100  tickets  at  the 
price  of  42.,  tickets  beyond  that  quan- 
tity being  sold  in  packets  of  twenty- 
five  only,  at  the  rate  of  12.  The  Com- 
mittee had  considered  the  question  as 
to  the  sale  to  the  Local  Committee, 
at  reduced  rates,  of  a  number  of  season 
tickets  and  day  tickets  in  excess  of 
the  free  allowance  of  tickets  already 
granted  to  them,  but  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  very  un- 
desirable to  alter  the  arrangement 
nude  in  December  last  as  to  the 
issue  by  the  Society  of  tickets  to 
Local  Committees  for  subscribers  to 
local  funds. 

House. 

Sir  Nigel  Eingscote  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  prospectus  of  the 
Harewood  House  Debenture  Stock 
had  now  been  issued.*  The  Committee 
had  nominated  four  architects  to  send 

*  See  statement  on  page  Ixxizi 


in  competition  designs  for  the  new 
buildings,  and  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  and  Surveyor  be  instructed 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  specification  of 
the  accommodation  required,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  Chester  Meeting. 
The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  parish  rates  for  the  present  year 
be  paid  "  under  protest,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  the  Society's 
Solicitors. 

Sir  Nigel  EnvGSCOTB  said  the 
Coxmcil  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  they  were  making  excellent  pro- 
gress with  regard  to  the  subsoriptionB 
to  the  Harewood  House  Debenture 
Stock;  but  as  the  purchase  money 
had  to  be  paid  in  July,  he  desired  to 
ask  individual  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  what  they  could  to  obtain 
additional  subscriptions  to  the  Stock. 
He  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
they  had  that  morning  received  sub- 
scriptions for  2,5002.  of  the  Stock,  in- 
cluding 1,5002.  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  5002.  from  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Jonnial. 

Earl  Cathoabt  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  various  payments  for 
printing,  &c.,  had  been  passed,  and 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
A  detailed  statement,  comparing  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  the  Journal 
in  its  half-yearly  form  previous  to 
1890  with  its  quarterly  form  as  issued 
since  that  time,  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  A  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  Meteorological  OflSce  asking 
if  any  changes  were  desired  in  the 
list  of  recipients  of  the  Hay  Harvest 
Forecasts  for  1893.  The  Committee 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Council  to  the  results  of  previous 
Forecasts,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  ask  the  Meteorological 
Office  if  the  names  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  might  express 
a  desire  to  receive  the  Forecasts  in 
future  could  be  added  to  the  list. 
Directions  had  been  given  to  the 
Editor  as  to  the  contents  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Journal,  and 
as  to  various  suggestions  which  had 
been  received  for  articles  and  notes. 

Earl  Cathcart  said  it  was  re- 
markable how  successful  the  Hay 
02 
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Harvest  Forecasts  had  been.  The  per- 
centage of  complete  success  was  some- 
thing like  56,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
that  there  had  been  any  total  failure 
in  these  prognostications  of  "  the 
Clerk  of  the  Weather."  He  understood 
that  the  recipients  of  these  Forecasts 
were  expected  to  post  them  in  some 
public  place  for  general  information. 

In  answer  to  a  question  bj  Sir 
Matthew  Ridlbt, 

Lord  Cathcabt  stated  that  the 
mean  results  of  the  Forecasts  as 
issued  in  1892  were  as  follows :— Com- 
plete success,  56  per  cent.;  partial 
success,  32  per  cent. ;  partial  failure, 
10  per  cent. ;  total  failure,  2  per  cent. ; 
total  percentage  of  success,  88  percent. 

Chemical. 
Mr.  Wabben  presented  the  usual 
Quarterly  Report  of  this  Committee, 
which,  on  his  motion,  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Journal 
(see  page  363).  He  also  reported  that 
the  Committee  had  considered  a  corre- 
spondence with  Messrs.  A.  Whittet 
and  Co.  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
name  of  that  firm  in  the  last  Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
had  passed  the  following  resolution, 
which  they  recommended  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  also  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal : — 

Referring  to  a  case  of  linteed  cake  aold  to 
Mr.  C.  Lethbridge,  of  Sherfleld  Manor,  Basing, 
stoke,  and  reported  in  tbc  last  nnmber  of  the 
Society's  Journal  (Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  page  145), 
the  Committee,  on  farther  inquiry,  regret  that 
tl)e  name  of  Messrs.  A.  Whittet  and  C!o. 
was  introduced  into  the  case,  and,  in  justice 
to  Measrs.  Whittet  and  Co.,  the  Committee 
publish  the  letter  which  has  been  received 
from  them  [see  page  363]. 

The  Report  of  the  Wobum  Sub- 
Committee,  presented  by  Mr.  Warren, 
was  also  adopted,  and  the  date  of  the 
Committee's  annual  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  farm  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
June  7th. 

fieeds  and  Plant  Biseaiei. 
Mr.  BowEN-JoNBS  stated  that 
Mr,  Warburton,  the  Society's  Zoolo- 
gist, had  reported  a  number  of  in- 
quiries from  Members,  which  he  had 
received  and  dealt  with,  relating  to 
insect  pests,  voles,  and  disorders  of 
fowls.  The  Committee  had  given 
lengthened  consideration  to  a  scheme 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  disease  of 


finger-and-toe  in  turnips,  which  had 
been  drafted  by  Mr.  Carrutbers  from 
a  botanical,  and  by  Dr.  Voelcker  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view.  They  had 
drawn  up  the  following  series  of 
questions  relating  to  the  disease, 
which  they  recommended  should  be 
printed  and  issued  forthwith  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  to 
any  others  who  were  known  as  likely 
to  be  in  a  position  to  afford  informa- 
tion on  the  subject : — 

ISQUIBT  INTO  "FlNQKR-AND-TOE,"  An-BURY, 

OR  Club-root. 

(Caused  by  the  fungus,  Platmodiophora 
Bratsieee.) 

1.  Hare  70a  on  your  farm  a  field  or  fields 
on  which  '*  flnger-and-toe**  is  always  liable  to 
occur? 

2.  Are  the  crops,  as  a  rule,  seriously  or  only 
slightly  affected  by  *•  flnger-and-toe  **  ? 

3.  Haye  you,  at  the  same  time,  on  your  farm 
a  field  or  fields  where  **  finger-and-toe  **  nerer 
appears? 

4.  Will  either  or  both  of  these  two  kinds  of 
fields  be  in  roots  this  season? 

5.  (a)  Have  you  grown  a  healthf  crop  of 
turnips  on  a  field  on  which  a  previous  crop 
had  been  attacked  bv  this  disease  ? 

(b)  What  interral  elapsed  between  the  dis- 
eased  crop  and  the  following  healthy  crop  ? 

(e)  Whist  was  the  cultivation  and  crop  of 
each  intervening  year  ? 

6.  (a)  Have  yon  had  a  dUeased  crop  of  tur- 
nips on  a  field  on  which  a  previous  diseased 
crop  had  grown  ? 

(6)  Wliat  interval  elapsed  between  the  two 
crops? 

(e)  What  was  the  cultivation  and  crop  of 
each  intervening  year  ? 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on 
what  geological  formation  is  it  ? 

8.  Have  yon  noticed  whether  the  prevalence 
or  absence  of  **  finger-and-toe "  is  associated 
with  any  peculiarity  of  the  season  ? 

9.  Have  you  applied  anything  to  the  land 
which  you  believe  has  alleviated  or  cured  the 
injury  ?    And,  if  so,  what  was  it  ? 

10.  What  is  the  name  and  postal  address  of 
your  farm  ? 

11.  Which  Is  the  nearest  railway  station, 
and  what  is  its  distance  from  your  farm  ? 

Dr.  Yoelcker  had  been  authorised 
to  make  personal  visits  of  inspection 
to  the  fields  in  those  cases  which, 
from  the  replies  received,  he  might 
consider  it  desirable  to  visit,  espe- 
cially with  the  view  of  analyses 
being  taken  of  soils  infected  with  the 
disease,  and  of  adjacent  soils  which 
were  not  so  infect  ed.  The  Committee 
invited  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Council  to  this  inquiry,  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  individual 
members  of  the  Council  would  either 
send  replies  to  the  questions  them-, 
selves,  or  supply  the  Secretary  with 
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the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
farmers  in  their  neighboarhood  or 
county  to  whom  the  schedule  of 
questions  might  usefully  be  sent. 
Mr.  Garruthers  had  undertaken,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  to 
oarry  out  a  series  of  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  mineral  additions  to  the  soil 
on  the  fungus  causing  the  disease. 

As  no  entries  had  been  received  in 
Glasses  325,  326,  and  327  (preserved 
vegetables,  &c.)  for  the  Chester 
Meeting,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  they  be  eliminated  from 
the  schedule  for  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  of  1894,  but  that  prizes  be 
offered  for  whole  fruit,  jams,  bottled 
fruits,  and  preserved  fruits.  Mr.  F. 
S.  W.  Comwallis,  M.P.,  had  been 
added  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BoWEN-JoNBS  having  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Whitehead,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  regretting  his 
inability  to  attend  the  Council,  said 
that  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
inquiry  into  the  disease  of  finger-and- 
toe  in  turnips,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Carruthers  to  have  a  quantity  of 
the  soil  from  the  Woburn  Farm 
brought  up  to  his  own  house,  to  be 
placed  in  pots  along  with  the  germs 
of  anbury,  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  action  of  the  disease. 
He  would  also  apply  different  che- 
mical mineral  re-agents,  and  notice 
their  effect  upon  the  disease.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  proposed  that  dupli- 
cate experiments  should  be  tried  at 
the  Woburn  Farm,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Yoelcker,  who  would  act 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Carruthers. 

Some  conversation  arose  as  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
prizes  for  jams  and  preserved  fruits 
should  be  continued  at  the  Cambridge 
Meeting,  in  which  Mr.  Bowen- Jones, 
Mr.  Wheeleb,  the  Hon.  Cecil  T. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Sanday  took  part ; 
and  eventually  it  was  decided  that 
no  formal  announcement  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  made  until  the  Stock 
Prizes  Committee  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  proposals  of 
the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee. 

Veterinary. 
Sir    John   Thorold   (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  Committee,  having 
considered  the  Beport  of  the  Depart- 


mental Committee  on  Swine  Fever, 
recommended  that  the  following 
resolution  be  adopted  by  the  Council 
and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture : — 

The  OouncU  desire  to  express  their  entire 
agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Depart- 
mental Oommittee  on  Swine  Fever,  and  they 
trust  that  their  reoommeudatlons  may  be 
carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

"  The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  times  of  the  Horse- shoeing  Com- 
petitions at  Chester  be  fixed  as 
follows :— Class  I.,  Tuesday,  June 
20,  at  10  a.m.;  Class  II.,  Thursday, 
June  22,  at  10  a.m.  Also  that  a 
lecture  on  Farriery  be  given  in  the 
Horse-shoeing  Department  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  21,  at  12  noon. 

The  following  report  had  been 
received  from  Professor  Brown : — 

Flruro-pxsuiionia.- Since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  there  liave  been  two  out- 
breaks of  this  disease  disooyered  in  Great 
Britain.  The  first  of  these  occurred  near 
Bamsley.  where  cases  were  found  among  the 
nine  cattle  on  the  premises.  The  other  out- 
break took  place  at  Hendon,  on  a  daixy  farm 
where  there  were  145  head  of  cattle.  In  the 
course  of  slaughtering  out  these  fcntmaia^  ten 
cases  of  the  disease  were  found. 

SwiNB  Pkvkr.— In  the  twenty  weeks  ended 
Hay  30  there  have  been  1,063  fresh  out- 
breaks of  this  disease  reported  in  Great 
Britain,  and  5,344  pigs  attacked.  In  the  cor- 
responding x>eriod  of  Ust  year  there  were  790 
outbreaks,  and  4,906  pigs  attacked. 

AxTHRAX.- Since  the  beginnintr  of  the  year 
there  have  been  183  outbreaks  of  antfuraz  re- 
ported, and  413  animals  attacked.  This  is  a 
yery  considerahle  increase  over  the  returns  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  when 
there  were  101  outbreaks,  and  303  «inimni«  at- 
taoked. 

Rabdes.— This  disease  is  still  on  the  increase, 
three  cases  being  reported  in  the  week  ending 
May  30.  There  have  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  twenty-six  cases  recorded,  as 
compared  with  nine  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

The  resolution  as  to  swine  fever, 
recommended  by  the  Veterinary 
Committee,  was  formally  moved  by 
Sir  John  Thobold,  seconded  by 
Sir  Nigel  Kikgscote,  and  carried 
unanimously,  a  copy  being  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Stoek  Priiet. 

Mr.  Sanday  (Chairman)  reported 
that  various  letters  connected  with 
entries  for  the  Chester  Meeting  had 
been  read  and  directions  given 
thereon.  Three  entries  of  White 
Castlemartin   cattle   were   accepted 
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for  oompetition  in  the  Welsh  cattle 
cUsses,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear 
evidence  that  they  were  ineligible  for 
the  Herd  Book.  Various  entries  of 
pigs  were  accepted,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  attention  of  the 
exhibitors  should  be  clearly  drawn  to 
the  refir^ilations  of  the  prize  sheet.  It 
had  been  decided  that,  in  addition  to 
the  general  disclaimer  as  to  the  non- 
responsibility  of  the  Society  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  catalogue,  the 
following  note  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  breed  of  animals : — 
•*  The  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  description,  pedigree,  or  eligi- 
bility to  compete  of  the  animals 
entered  in  the  following  classes  rests 
solely  with  the  exhibitors."  The 
Oommittee  proposed  to  consider  at 
their  next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
London  (Tuesday,  July  25)  the  com- 
position of  the  prize  sheet  for  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894,  together 
with  any  alterations  in  the  r^ulatlons 
or  entry  fees  that  might  be  found 
desirable  for  the  limitation  of  the 
entries.  .  The  Committee  had  ac- 
cepted the  prize  for  salt  butter  to 
be  delivered  on  February  1,  1894, 
suggested  by  the  Dairy  Committee, 
and  recommended  that  the  entries 
close  on  January  1,  1894.  The  Com- 
mittee  had  considered  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Seeds  and  Plant 
Diseases  Oommittee  as  to  a  renewal 
of  the  prizes  for  jams  and  preserved 
fruits ;  but,-  in  view  of  the  small 
number  of  entries,  they  did  not  think 
any  public  announcement  as  to  these 
prizes  should  be  made  until  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
matter.  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale  had 
been  added  to  the  Committee. 

Judges'  Selection, 

Mr.  SakdAY  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eustace 
Blliott,  of  Landulph  Hall,  as  an  addi- 
tional Judge  of  Cider,  and  of  Messrs. 
Roger  Bate,  of  The  Ash  Hill,  Tarpor- 
ley,  and  Henry  Thompson,  of  Liver- 
pool, as  additional  judges  of  Cheshire 
Cheese. 

Implement. 

Mr.  Fbankish  (Chairman)  reported 
that  various  letters  as  to  the  sheep- 
shearing  competitions  and  demon- 
strations had  teen  read,  and  directions 


given  thereon.  Any  action  necessary 
to  be  taken  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  on  July  25,  as  to 
the  trials  of  sheaf-binders,  had  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Honorary  Director,  and  the  Secretary. 
As  the  spaoe  which  would  be  available 
for  the  Cambridge  showyard  could  not 
be  increased,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  notice  be  given  to  ex- 
hibitors that  some  reduction  in  the 
space  that  could  be  allotted  to  them 
would  probably  become  necessary. 

General  Chester. 

Viscount  Bbidpobt  reported  that 
the  programme  for  the  forthcoming 
Chester  Meeting  had  been  discussed 
and  finally  settled.  The  question  of 
the  issue  of  tickets  on  the  shilling 
days  in  large  quantities  at  reduced 
rates  had  bi^n  discussed,  and  the 
Committee  recommended  that  band 
fide  employers  of  labour  be  allowed 
tickets  at  the  rate  of  1/.  for  twenty- 
five,  not  less  than  100  to  be  taken 
at  a  time.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  application  be  made 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
for  the  services  of  the  same  number 
of  constables  of  the  A  Division  as 
at  Doncaster  and  Warwick. 

Various  applications  from  societies 
asking  for  permission  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  showyard  had  been  acceded 
to,  and  the  following  time  table  for 
them  had  been  arranged : — 

Tuesday^  June  20, 1893. 

National  Sheep  Breeders'  Assoda- 

tion 10  OA.m. 

Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation    10  30  a.m. 

Polo  Pony  Stnd  Book  Society        .  11   0  a.m. 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society    .       .  12  30  p.m. 

Shire  Horse  Society        ...  2   0  p.m. 

Shorthorn  Society  .               .       .  2  30  p.m. 

North  Wales  Black  Cattle  Society  2  45  p.m. 

Hereford  Herd  Book  Sooiety .       .  3   0  p.m. 

Ootawold  Sheep  Society  .       .       .  3  30  p.m. 

National  Pig  Breeders*  Association  4  0  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  21, 1893. 

Hackney  Horse  Society  (Council)  11  0  a.m. 
British  Berkshire  Society  .  .  12  noon 
Hunters*  Improyement  Society  .  2  0  p.m. 
British  Bee-Keepers*  Association  .  3  0  p.m. 
Agricultural  Exhibitors'  Associa- 
tion         3  30  p.m. 

Showyard  Works. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  implement  yard  was 
quite  completed,  and  that  the  whole 
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of  the  stock  yard  was  in  hand.  The 
Oommittee  recommended  that,  in 
Tiew  of  the  veiy  numerous  societies 
that  now  desire  to  have  meetings  in 
tiie  showyard  on  the  early  days  of  the 
Show,  the  Surveyor  be  instructed  to 
erect  a  second  platform  at  the  end  of 
the  Members'  Tent,  and  to  arrange 
for  a  canvas  division  so  as  to  divide 
the  tent  in  two.  The  arrangements 
for  the  ambulance  station  had  been 
approved.  The  Committee  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  special  Oloak  Koom  (for 
the  use  of  Members  only)  in  the  Mem- 
bers* Pavilion,  a  fee  of  2d,  per  person 
to  be  paid  by  Members  leaving  par- 
cels. The  Committee  recommended 
that  a  note  respecting  this  arrange- 
ment be  made  in  the  progranmie  for 
the  information  of  Memb^. 

Seleotion. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Earl  Cath- 
CAST,  Mr.  Crutchley  was  appointed 
Steward  of  Implements  for  the 
Chester  Meeting,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
D.  Pidgeon,  who  was  unable  to 
undertake  the  duties  in  consequence 
of  ill-health. 

Edneation. 

Mr.  Tbsmaynb  reported  that 
thirty-seven  candidates  entered,  and 
thirty  actually  competed,  at  the 
Society's  Senior  Examinations,  which 
took  place  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  inst.  at  the  Examination  Hall, 
Thames  Embankment.  The  Com- 
mittee had  agreed  upon  a  detailed 
Beport  (see  page  867)  embodying  the 
results  of  the  examination,  and  the 
various  points  dealt  with  by  the 
Examiners,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  fourteen  of  the  thirty  candidates 
who  competed  had  gained  first-class 
certificates  with  the  Life  Membership 
of  the  Society,  and  eight  others  had 
gained  second-class  certificates. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  which 
the  Council  at  their  last  meeting 
addressed  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
Committee  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Council  of  the  Senate  had 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Syndicate  "to  consider 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  establish 
an  examination  in  Agricultural 
Science  and  to  grant  a  diploma 
connected  therewith  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Special  Managing  Syndi- 
cate, and,  if  desirable,  to  draw  up 


regulations  for  the  examination  and 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Syndicate." 
The  Secretary  had  been  authorised  to 
make  the  usual  arrangements  for  the 
holding  of  the  Society's  Junior  Ex- 
amination on  November  7  and  8  next. 

Dairy. 

The  Hon.  C.  T.  Pakksb  (Chairman) 
reported  that  in  the  number  of  en- 
tries the  butter-making  competitions 
was : — Class  1.,  17  entries ;  Class  II., 
37  entries;  Class  III.,  11  entries; 
Class  IV .,  20  entries ;  total,  85  entries. 

The  Conmiittee  had  settled  the 
programme  for  the  demonstrations  by 
Miss  Maidment,  and  fixed  the  times 
for  the  butter-making  competitions  as 
under : — 
Qass  I.  Tuesday,  Jane  SO,  S  p.m. 

„    II.  Wednesday,  June  21, 2  p.m« 

„     III.  &  IV.    Thunday,  June  22,  2  pum. 
Champion  Glass    Friday,  Jane  23, 11  a.m. 

They  recommended  that  the  classes 
of  Cheshire  Cheese  be  judged  as 
follows :— Classes  296>297  by  Messrs. 
Oubridge  and  Stone ;  Classes  298-300 
by  Messrs.  Bate  and  Pedley ;  Classes 
301-303  by  Messrs.  Cawley  and 
Thompson.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  exhibitors  sending  butter 
from  a  distance  be  asked  to  send  their 
packages  to  the  showyard  by  parcel 
post  instead  of  by  rail.  In  view  of  the 
very  large  entries  of  cheese  and  other 
produce,  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  cheese  shed  be  not  open  to  the 
public  until  the  Tuesday  of  the  Meet- 
ing; a  notice  to  this  effect  to  be 
inserted  in  the  programme  and  in  the 
circulars  addressed  to  exhibitors. 

Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894. 

Mr.  Sahdat,  in  moving,  pursuant 
to  notice,  "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
5,00OZ.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Stock  Prizes  Committee  for 
providing  prizes  for  live  stock, 
poultry,  and  produce  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  of  1894,"  said  that 
the  whole  of  the  sum  asked  for 
would  not  necessarily  be  offered  in 
prizes,  and  that  the  Committee 
would  do  their  best  to  keep  the 
amount  within  limits.  They  felt 
very  strongly  that  the  very  large 
increase  in  the  entries  necessitated 
some  alterations  with  regard  to  the 
regulations  and  entry  fees.  They 
proposed  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
to  make   some  suggestions  on  tho 
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subject  for  the  oonsideration  of  the 
ConncU. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Cacil  Pabkeb,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Waltbb  Gilbbt  presented 
a  numerously-signed  memorial  from 
residents  in  the  counties  included 
in  the  district  of  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  of  1894,  asking  that  prizes 
may  be  offered  at  that  Meeting  for 
various  descriptions  of  grain  and 
mustard  seed.  He  said  that  as  the 
Ck>nncil  had  accepted  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee 
that  the  large  sum  of  6,0002.  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  for  prises  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting,  he  hoped  that  when 
the  time  arrived  for  dealing  with 
the  matter  a  small  sum  might  be 
devoted  towards  the  prizes  for  which 
the  petitioners  had  asked.  He 
suggested  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  General  Cambridge 
Committee  as  soon  as  formed. 

Mr.  Mabtin  having  also  sup- 
ported the  object  of  the  memorial, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  early  in- 
timation would  be  g^ven  if  the  prizes 
were  decided  upon,  the  question  was 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  General 
Cambridge  Committee  for  oonsidera- 
tion at  their  first  meeting  on  July  25, 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gilbe/s  sug- 
gestion. 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  to  the  date  to  be  fixed 
for  holding  the  Cambridge  Meeting, 
was  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

Conrejt&ee  of  Men  in  Charge  of 
Live  Stoek. 

The  Earl  of  Fbybbsham  stated 
that,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  it  had 
devolved  upon  him,  as  ex-President, 
to  introduce  the  influential  joint  depu- 
tation to  the  Railway  Managers 
which,  at  their  last  meeting,  the 
Council  decided  to  organise  of  the 
leading  Agricultural  and  Breed 
Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a 
reconsideration  of  the  decision  of  the 
companies  to  discontinue  the  free 
conveyance  of  men  travelling  in 
charge  of  live  stock  to  and  from 
agricultural  shows,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  arrangement   heretofore 


in  force,  under  which  such  men  were 
conveyed  free.  He  was  happy  to 
inform  the  Council  that  the  Chisiirmaa 
of  the  Managers  announced  on  that 
occasion  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  unanimous  in  recommending 
that  the  concession  asked  for  should 
be  granted,  and  that  the  old  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  the  free 
conveyance  of  men  travelling  in 
charge  of  live  stock  to  and  from 
agricultural  shows  should  be  restored, 
this  decision  taking  immediate  effect. 

The  following  were   the  societies 
represented  at  tiie  deputation : — 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCISTIKS. 

JiOfol  Agricultural  Soeietf  of  England— Tht 
EatI  of  FeTeniham  (ex-Preddent),  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson,  Mr.  H.  Chaodos-Pole-Gell.  Mr.  F.  8. 
W.  CJornwallis,  M.P.,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wilson.  Mr.  Emert  Clarke  (Secretary). 

highland  and  Agrienltural  Society  of  Scotland 
—Mr.  James  Maodonald  (Secretai^). 

Bath  And  West  and  Southern  Counties  Sodetf— 
Sir  J.  F.  Lonnard,  Bart.  (Chairman  of  the 
Stock  Prize  Sheet  Committee),  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Sntton. 

Itoval  Counties— "ULt.  James  J)ymoreBmwn,  Sir 
Henry  Simpson.  Mr.  Thomas  Stirt«n,  Mr. 
W.  3iL  Harris,  Mr.  C.  Simmons  (Secretary), 
Mr.  C.  F.  Simmons  (Ajsststant-Secretaiy). 

SmUhfield  67i<6— The  Marquis  of  Huntly  (Vice- 
President),  the  Earl  of  Coventry  (Vice- 
President).  Mr.  Howard  P.  Ryland  Steward), 
Mr.  E.  J.  Powell  (Secretary). 

Rofal  Manchester^  Liverpool^  and  North  Lan- 
cashire—Ur.  William  Scotson  (Chairman  of 
Showyard  Committee),  Mr.  James  Birch 
(Secretary). 

Birmingham  Agricultural  Exhibition  Soeietf— 
Mr.  H.  P.  Ryland. 

Be^ordshire—Mr,  H.  B.  J.  Swaffldd  (Seore- 
tary). 

Cambridgeshire— ^Ir.  R.  Peters  (Secretary). 

Gloueestershire-JAx.  T.  R.  Hnlbert  (Secre- 
tary). 

Nert^fordsMre—ThB  Earl  of  Coventry,  Mr. 
Alfred  Edwards  (Secretary). 

£eicesterthire—W[.  J.  GloTcr,  Mr.  Henry 
Humphreys,  Mr.  J.  T.  Ardron  (Secretary). 

Lincolnshire-^Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Clark. 

Norfolk— lAr.  Francis  Taylor,  M.P. 

NatHnghamshire—Ur.  PhUo  L.  Mills. 

Oxfordshire— TAx.  J.  Pittman  Kinflf. 

Radnorshire— Ut.  F.  Edwarda,  M.P. 

Shropshire  and  West  Midland— Jii.  M.  Hulton 
Harrop  (Hon.  Director). 

Somerset  Agricultural  Association— "iAx.  Alfred 
Peace  (Yice-Preaident). 

Suffolk— Mr.  Ernest  Prentice. 

Yorkshire—The  Earl  of  Feversham,  Colonel 
Gunter,  M.P.,  Mr.  Marshall  Btephenson 
(Seoretaiy). 

BBKED  SOCISTIRB. 

HORSBB.  . 

Bopal  Commission  on  Morse  Breeding— TDm 
Duke  of  Portland,  General  RavenhilL 

Cleveland  Baf  Morse  Societp—Wr.  George 
Scoby  (President),  Mr.  W.  Scarth  Dixon 
(Secretary). 
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Bunier**  Improvement  Sodetf—'Dr.  Thomas 
Bond,  Major-GenenJ  John  Fryer,  C.B. 

Hacknev  Horse  Society— TAx.  C.  B.  Galbraith, 
Mr.  W.  Pope. 

iSrWr*  IJorte  SwrfWy— Captain  Heaton,  Mr.  P. 
Albert  Mnutz,  M.P. 

8v{ffolk  Borse  Sodetv—'hb,  Fred.  Smith  (Secre- 
tary). 

Yorkshire  Coach  Horte  Society— ^Sx.  John  White 
(Secretary). 

Cattlk. 

Shorthorn  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
—Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (President),  Mr.  Philo 
L.  Mills  (Vice-President),  Lord  Moreton, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Powell  (Secretary). 

Hereford  Herd-Book  Society— The  Earl  of 
Coventry. 

English  Jersey  Cattle  Society -2iT.  Ernest  Mat- 
thews. 

English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society -Sir  John 
Lennard,  Bart.,  Mr.  Julian  Stephens  (Secre- 
tary). 

Polled  Cattle  Society— The  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

Red  Polled  Society— hord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Shebp. 

CotswoM  Sheep  Society— iir.  M.  Hulton  Harrop. 
Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders*  Auoeiation— Lord 

Bridport  (President). 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders*  Association— 

Mr.  W.  M.  Harris. 
Lincoln  Longwool  Sheep  Breeders*  Association— 

Mr.  Robert  Wright,  jun. 
national  Sheep  Breeders*  Association.— Kr.  H. 

F.   LockeKing   (President),  Mr.    W.   W. 

Chapman  (Secretanr). 
Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association— "Ur, 

W.  D.  Uttle. 
Suffolk  Sheep  Society— Jlr.  E.  Prentice  (Secre- 
tary). 

Pigs. 
National  Pig  Breeders*  Association-  Mr.  Philo 

L.  Mills  (President),  Mr.  Denston  Gibeon. 
British    Berkshire    Society— Lord    Middleton 

(President). 

Several  other  societies,  not  able  to 
send  representatives,  had  expressed 
in  writing  their  concarrence  in  the 
object  of  the  deputation. 

The  following  official  letter  on  the 
subject  had  since  been  received  by 
their  Secretary : — 

Railway  Clearing  House, 
Seymour  Street,  Enston  Square,  N.W. 
May  12th,  1803. 

Bkar  Sm, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  with  enclosures,  and  have  the  plea- 
sure to  confirm  what  was  stated  verbally  to 
your  deputation— viz.  that  the  railway  mana- 
gers agree  to  revert  to  the  arrangement  in 
force  last  year,  under  which  men  travelling 
bond  fUU  in  charge  of  live  stock  (including 
horses)  to  or  from  shows  will  be  conveyed  free 
in  the  same  irain  as  the  animals — one  man  for 
each  rehicle— upon  precentation  of  a  duly 
authenticated  certificate.  This  arrangement 
will  include  all  railway  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  and  will  apply  to  both  passenger  and 
goods  train  traffic— Yours  truly, 

H.  Smabt. 
Ernest  Clarke,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


Country  Meeting  of  1896. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  undertaking  which  he  gave 
at  the  last  meeting,  he  communicated 
with  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  and 
with  leading  gentlemen  in  the  county 
of  Warwick  as  to  the  Society's 
Country  Meeting  being  held  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1895.  He  found  the 
general  opinion  to  be  that,  as  the 
Meeting  was  held  at  Warwick  la^t 
year,  it  would  be  too  soon  to  hold  the 
Country  Meeting  at  Birmingham  in 
1895,  and  it  had,  therefore,  been  con- 
sidered advisable  by  the  local  autho- 
rities to  postpone  an  invitation  to  the 
Society   until  a  longer  period  had 


Sir  JACOB  Wilson  said  that  under 
these  circumstances  he  desired,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  last  year  with  regard  to 
the  rotation  of  districts,  to  move  for- 
mally, "  That  the  Country  Meeting  of 
1895  be  held  in  the  Society's  District 
B,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Westmoreland." 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Pabkeb,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Jubilee  of  Bethamsted  Ezperimenti. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dent, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mabtin,  it  was  re- 
solved to  present  an  address  from  the 
Society  to  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments. 

Dates  of  Future  Meetings. 

Various  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments having  been  read  and  laid 
upon  the  table,  the  Council  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  June  21,  1893,  at 
1  p.m.,  in  the  showyard  at  Chester, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  arranged 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Council  should 
be  held  in  the  Council  Pavilion  in 
the  showyard  at  1  p.m.  daily,  from 
Monday,  June  19,  to  Friday,  June  23, 
inclusive.  The  general  meeting  of 
Governors  and  Members  was  fixed  to 
be  held  in  the  large  tent  in  the 
showyard  at  12.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
June  20. 
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proceebinga  at  54tb  Hnniveraari?  flDeeting  of 
(5overnor0  an&  flDembere^ 

HBLD  IK  THB  HALL  OF  THH  BOTAL  KBDICAL  AHD  CHIBlTBaiOAL  SOCIETY, 
20  HANOYBB  8QUABB. 


MONDAY,  MAY  29,  1893, 
THE  Birxs  07  WBSTxnrffnat,  x.e.  (pbxbibxnt),  nr  the  chair. 


Thb  fifty-fourth  anniversary  gene- 
ral meeting  of  Governors  and  Mem- 
bers was,  in  order  to  comply  with 
Clause  6  of  the  Charter,  held,  ^o 
forma,  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  On 
May  22,  1893  (Whit  Monday),  Earl 
Cathcart,  Trustee,  in  the  chair,  but 
was  immediately  adjourned  until  the 
following  Monday,  May  29th,  when  it 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  at 
20,  Hanover  Square,  his  Grace  the 
Bnke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Present : — 

7Wtfftf«.— General  Viscount  Brid- 
port,  G.C.B.,  Earl  Cathcart,  Mr.  John 
Dent  Dent,  Colonel  Sir  I^igel  Kings- 
cote,  K.C.B.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Viee-Pretidents. — Right  Hon.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Thor- 
old,  Bart. 

Other  Meniberi  of  Cowncil. — ^Messrs. 
G.  Mander  Allender,  J.  Bowen- Jones, 
James  A.  Caird,  F.  S.  W.  Comwallis, 
M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Messrs. 
Percy  E.  Crutchley,  Joseph  Martin, 
Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Sir  Joseph  Spearman,  Bart.,  E. 
W.  Stanyforth,  Martin  J.  Sutton, 
John  Tremayne,  and  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson. 

Oowmor. — Sir  George  Macpherson 
Grant,  Bart. 

Members. — Lord  Ribblesdale,  Sir 
Henry  Simpson,  Messrs.  T.  Davies 
Burlton,  Arthur  Carey,  Arthur  Coode, 
Thomas  Dunn,  Heniy  Field,  John 
Gilmour,  H.  J.  Greenwood,  Frederick 


King,  Claude  M.  Pilkington,  Professor 
William  Pritchard,  Major  -  General 
Ravenhill,  Messrs.  Emil  Reiss,  R. 
Henry  Rew,  G.  F.  Sheppard,  J.  Her- 
bert Taylor,  &c. 

OJjloert, — ^Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist ;  Mr.  Cecil  Warbor- 
ton.  Zoologist. 

The  Sbcbetabt  having  read  the 
Bye-Laws  governing  the  transaction 
of  business  at  the  aimiversary  meet- 
ings, 

President  for  189S-4. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  moved :  "  That 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
K.G.,  be  elected  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ensuing  the 
Chester  Meeting." 

Mr.  Joseph  Mabtin  (Isle  of  Ely) 
seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he 
was  sure  that  the  election  of  his 
Grace  as  President  of  the  Society 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
county  and  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  motion  having  been  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Pbesident  read  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  get 
back  from  Ireland  in  time  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

Re-election  of  Conneil. 

The  Trustees  and  Vice-Presidents 
having  been  re-elected  by  show  of 
hands,  the  election  of  twenty-five 
members  of  Council  was  proceeded 
with,  and  the  Pbesident  appointed 
Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Green 
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wood,  and  Mr.  Claude  M.  FUkington 
to  act  as  Scrutineers  of  the  voting 
papers.  These  having  been  duly  col- 
lected, and  the  report  of  the  Scruti- 
neers thereon  received,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  twenty- five  mem- 
bers of  Council  who  retired  by  rota- 
tion had  been  re-elected. 

The  Sborbtabt  then  read  an  ab- 
stract of  the  Report  of  the  Council  to 
the  meeting  (see  page  365). 

Sir  Hbksy  Simpson,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that 
nearly  all  the  paragraphs  presented 
matter  of  congratulation.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  was  so  satisfactory, 
and  showed  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  financial  statement 
also  was  better  than  last  year.  With 
regard  to  the  future  housing  of  the 
Society,  he  thought  they  must  all  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  to  Mr. 
Walter  Gilbey  for  kindly  coming  for- 
ward and  securing  that  building, 
which  he  trusted  in  future  would  be 
the  home  of  the  Society.  (Cheers.) 
If  there  was  one  matter  of  which  to 
speak  regretfully,  it  was  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Jacob  Wilson  as  Hono- 
rary Director  of  the  Society's  Country 
Meetings.  He  felt  sure  they  would  all 
regret  very  much  losing  Sir  Jacob's 
valuable  assistance ;  but  perhaps  the 
only  matter  which  would  cause  them  to 
regret  his  retirement  less  was  the  fact 
of  the  able  gentleman  who  had  been 
appointed  as  Sir  Jacob's  successor. 
They  felt  perfectly  certain  that  imder 
Mr.  Parker's  management  the  duties 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  same  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  performed. 

General  Bayenhill  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Fbedebick  King  thought  the 
Society  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  lib- 
eral spirit  in  which  their  noble  Presi- 
dent and  their  friend  Mr.^  Walter  Gilbey 
liad  acted  in  the  matter  of  the  hous- 
ing of  the  Society.  It  had  long  been 
a  wish  of  his  that  the  Society  should 
possess  a  worthy  home  of  its  own. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  were 
following  the  shadow  and  forgetting 
the  substance.  He  deprecated  the 
proposal  to  house  other  agricultural 


societies  besides  the  Royal,  and 
thought  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  should  be  kept  distinct  by  it- 
self. He  thought  the  value  of  the 
property,  especially  of  the  frontage  to 
Oxford  Street,  had  been  underrated, 
and  that  to  build  a  house  worthy  of 
the  Society,  and  also  one  architectu- 
rally worthy  of  Hanover  Square,  would 
take  at  least  20,000Z.  more  than  had 
been  estimated. 

The  Pbesidbnt  said  that  he 
listened  with  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  Mr.  King's  remark  as  to 
the  value  of  the  premises  being  so 
very  much  higher  than  the  estimate. 
He  hoped  that  opinion  misht  prove 
to  be  founded  on  fact,  and  that  there- 
fore they  might  be  able  to  dispose  of 
that  part  of  the  property  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
at  a  substantial  profit.  It  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  had  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  that  a  building  worthy 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
should  be  erected.  They  must  con- 
sider the  funds  which  were  likely  to 
be  obtained ;  bat  they  hoped  to  have 
a  modest,  respectable  building,  suited 
to  the  requirements  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  that  great  Society. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  was  then  put,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman. 

No  one  rising  in  response  to  the 
usual  inquiry  from  the  chair  as  to 
whether  any  Governor  or  Member  had 
any  remarks  to  make  or  suggestions 
to  offer  that  might  be  referred  to  the 
Council  for  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Pobtlamd  said  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  that  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  for  having 
taken  the  chair  at  that  meeting.  No 
words  were  necessary  from  him  to 
cause  them  to  pass  such  a  vote  most 
heartily. 

Sir  Geobge  Macphbbson  Gbakt 
having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was 
put  by  the  Secbetaby,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  briefly  acknow- 
ledged the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
prcceedings  then  terminated. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Guide   to   the    Porohase    of 

FEEDING-STUFFS  AND   MANURES. 


FEEDING-STinPFS. 

Linseed-oake,  Cotton-cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and 
Bape-oake  (for  feeding  purposes)  should  be  paichased  according  to  the 
Society's  form  of  contract.  A  supply  of  these  forms  will  be  sent  to  any 
Member  upon  application. 

Purchasers  are  reminded  that  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  best,**  '*  genuine," 
"  06  per  cent.,"  *'  oil*  cake/*  kc,  affords  no  security  against  adulteration. 

Mixed  Feeding-cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  should  be  purchased  with  a 
guarantee  of  analysis  and  of  fitness  for  feeding  purposes. 

On  delivery  of  a  purchase,  a  sample  should  at  once  be  taken  from  the 
bulk,  one  half  to  be  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  half  retained  for 
reference. 

MANUBES. 

Baw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  should  be  guaranteed 
**  PUBB,"  and  to  contain  from  45  to  48  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and 
not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Boiled  Bones  should  be  guaranteed  *'PtBB,**  and  to  contain  from 
65  to  60  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  should  be  guaranteed  to  contain 
a  certain  percentage  of  "  Soluble  I'hosphate.'*  [From  26  to  28  per  cent,  of 
Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good  quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  "  made  from  raw  bone 
and  acid  only,**  and  should  be  sold  to  contain  stated  percentages  of  Soluble 
Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artifloial  Manures,  Bone-manures,  Bone  Com- 
pounds, &C.,  should  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the  percentages  of  Soluble 
Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia  contained. 

Peruvian  Guano  should  be  described  by  that  name,  and  be  sold  with 
a  guarantee  of  analysis. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  *<  pure,**  and  to 
contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent  of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  should  be  guaranteed  to  contain  95  per  cent,  pure 
Nitiate  of  Soda. 

Kainit  should  be  guaranteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  manures  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable 
oondition  for  sowing. 

Upon  delivery  of  a  purchase,  a  sample  should  at  once  be  drawn  from  the 
bulk,  one  half  to  be  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  half  retained  for  reference. 
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Instruotions   for 
Seleoting  &  Sending  Samples  for  Analysis. 


GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS. 


1.  A  sample  taken  for  analysis  should  be  fairly  representative  of  the  hulk 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn. 

2.  The  sample  shonld  reach  the  Analyst  in  the  tame  cofiditwn  as  it  was  at 
the  time  when  drawn. 


FEEDING-STUFFS. 

Linseed,  Cotton,  and  other  Feeding  Cakes.— If  a  single  cake  be 
taken,  it  should  be  broken  across  the  middle,  and  off  each  half  and  along  the 
nuddle  line,  two  strips  about  four  inches  wide  should  be  broken  off  right 
across  the  cake,  one  piece  to  be  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  retained  for 
reference.  The  piece  forwarded  for  analysis  can  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  be 
sent  by  post  or  rail. 

A  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  select  four  to  six  cakes  from  different  parts 
of  the  delivery,  then  break  off  a  piece  about  four  inches  wide  from  the 
middle  of  each  cake,  and  pass  these  pieces  through  a  cake-breaker.  The 
broken  cake  should  then  be  well  mixed,  and  about  1  lb.  of  it  be  forwarded,  in 
a  tin  or  bag,  for  analysis,  the  remainder  being  kept  for  reference.  It  is 
advisable,  also,  with  the  broken  pieces  to  send  a  small  strip  from  an  unbroken 
cake. 

Feedinff-meals,  Grain,  &o. — Handfnls  should  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  hau-a- dozen  different  bags  of  the  delivery ;  these  lots  should  then 
be  well  mixed,  and  two  |-lb.  tins  or  bags  filled  from  the  heap,  one  to  be  for- 
warded for  analysis  and  the  other  retained  for  reference. 

MANUBES. 

When  Manures  are  delivered  in  bags,  select  four  or  five  of  these  from 
the  bulk,  and  either  turn  them  out  on  a  floor  and  rapidly  mix  their  contents ; 
or  else  drive  a  shovel  into  each  bag  and  draw  out  from  as  near  the  centre  as 
possible  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of  the  manure,  and  mix  these  quickly  on  a  floor. 

Halve  the  heap  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  take  one-half  (rejecting 
the  other)  and  mix  again  rapidly,  flattening  down  with  the  shovel  any  lumps 
that  appear.    Repeat  this  operation  until  at  last  ooly  some  3  or  4  lbs.  are  left. 

From  this  fill  two  tins,  holding  from  ^Ib.  to  1-lb.  each,  and  send  one  for 
analysis,  and  retain  the  other  for  reference. 

Or,  the  manure  may  be  put  into  glass  bottles  provided  with  well-fitting 
corks,  the  bottles  being  then  packed  in  wooden  boxes  and  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

When  manures  are  delivered  in  bulk,  portions  should  be  successively  drawn 
from  different  parts  of  the  bulk,  the  heap  being  turned  over  now  and  again. 
The  portions  drawn  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  subdivided,  and,  finally, 

*  For  more  detailed  directions  as  to  the  sampUng  of  manures  and  feedlBg-stufEs,  see  Journal, 
Third  Series,  Vol  IL,  No.  VIIL,  December,  1891,  pp.  868-383. 
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samples  should  be  taken  as  before,  except  that  when  the  manure  is  coarse  and 
hvUkyy  it  is  advisable  to  send  larger  samples  than  when  it  is  in  a  finelyndinded 
conation. 

SOILS,  WATEBS,  &;o. 

Soils. — Have  a  wooden  box  made  6  inches  in  length  and  width,  and  from  9 
to  12  inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark 
out  in  the  field  a  space  of  about  12  inches  square ;  dig  round  in  a  slanting 
direction  a  trench,  so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  a  block  of  soil  and  its  subsoil  9  to 
12  inches  deep ;  trim  this  block  to  make  it  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the 
open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then  pass  a  spade  under  the  box  and  lift 
it  up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid,  and  send  by  rail.  The  soil  will 
then  be  received  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be 
at  once  inverted  over  the  soil  and  f  oiced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

Waters.— Samples  of  water  are  best  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winchester 
bottles,  holding  half  a  gallon.  Care  should  be  taken  toiiave  these  scrupulously 
clean.  In  taldng  a  sample  of  water  for  analysis  it  is  advisable  to  reject  the 
first  portion  drawn  or  pumped,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sample  of  the  water  when  in 
ordinary  flow.  The  bottle  should  be  rinsed  out  with  the  water  that  is  to  be 
analysed,  and  it  should  be  filled  nearly  to  the  top.  The  stopper  should  be  se- 
cured with  string,  or  be  tied  over  with  linen  or  soft  leather.  The  sample  can 
then  be  sent  carefully  packed  either  in  a  wooden  box  with  sawdust,  &o.,  or  in  a 
hamper  with  straw. 

Milk. — A  pint  bottle  should  be  sent  in  a  wooden  box. 


GENERAL    SUGGESTIONS. 


Time  for  Taking  Samples. — In  justice  to  the  vendor  it  is  only  fair 
that  samples,  both  of  manures  and  feediog- stuffs,  should  be  taken  as  soon 
after  their  delivery  as  possible.  In  every  case  the  Analyst's  certificate  should 
be  received  before  a  manure  is  sown  or  a  feeding-stuff  is  given  to  stock. 

FrocedureintheEventoftlie  Vendor  wishing  Fresh  Samples 
to  be  Drawn. — Should  a  purchaser  find  that  the  Analyst's  certificate  shows 
a  manure  or  feeding-stuff  not  to  come  up  to  the  guarantee  given  him,  he  may 
inform  the  vendor  of  the  result  and  complain  accordingly.  If  then  the  vendor 
should  demand  that  a  fresh  sample  be  drawn,  the  purchaser  must  allow  this, 
and  also  give  the  vendor  an  opportunity  of  being  present,  either  in  person  or 
through  a  representative  whom  he  may  appoint.  In  that  case,  samples 
should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  both  parties  with  the  same  precautions  as 
before  described,  but  it  is  advisable  to  draw  three  samples,  each  of  which 
should  be  duly  packed  up,  labelled,  and  sealed  by  both  parties.  One  of  these 
is  to  be  given  to  the  vendor,  who  may  send  it  for  analysis  to  whomever  he  may 
select,  and  the  other  two  samples  should  be  kept  by  the  purchaser  for  refer- 
ence or  future  analysis  if  necessary.  But  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  at 
this  stage  for  the  purchaser  to  go  to  any  further  expense  in  having  the  fresh 
sample  analysed  on  his  behalf.    This  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  vendor. 

12,  Ranover  Squ/ire,  London,  W, 
May,  1893. 


All  samples  should  be  addressed  (postage  or  carriage  prepaid)  to  the  Con-' 
snUing  Chemist  of  the  Society,  Dr.  J.  Augnstus  VOELCEEB,  IS,  Hanoyer  Square, 
London,  W*    Separate  letters  of  instnietion  should  be  sent  at  the  same  time. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


STATEHEHT  AB  TO  HABEWOOD  HOXTSE  THBEE 
PEB  CEirr.  DEBENTTJBE  STOCK. 

Thb  present  accommodation  for  the  various  agricnltoral  societies  that  now 
have  offices  and  hold  monthly  meetings  in  London  has  long  been  recognised 
as  unsatisfactory. 

As  regards  the  Boyal  Agbicultubal  Society  in  particular,  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  house  at  No.  12,  Hanover  Square  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
operations  of  the  Society  has  been  for  several  years  past  under  the  anxious 
consideration  of  the  Council;  indeed,  larger  premises  and  greater  facilities 
have  now  become  imperative. 

Of  late  years,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  other  useful  and 
nationally  important  agricultural  organisations,  such  as  Stud  and  Herd  Book 
Societies  and  the  like,  have  been  established. 

The  Councils  of  these  bodies,  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  the  same 
representatives,  have  been  obliged  to  hold  their  monthly  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  London,  which  involves  a  very  disproportionate  waste  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  gentlemen  who  come  regularly  great  distances,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  perform  valuable  voluntary  services  for  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  and  the  nation  generally. 

It  has  been  felt  that  great  advantage  would  accrue  if  all  these  societies 
could  be  centred  in  one  place,  and  if  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  could 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  offer  the  various  societies  office  accommodation 
under  the  same  roof. 

The  Society  has  now  under  offer,  as  a  site  for  this  purpose,  part  of  the 
property  known  as  Harewood  House,  next  door  to  No.  12,  Hanover  Square. 
This  site,  otherwise  extremely  eligible,  is  rendered  more  suitable  by  the  fact 
that  for  half  a  century  Hanover  Square  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  head- 
quarters of  agriculture  in  England. 

The  site  for  the  new  buildings  will  cost  35,000/.,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  buildings  themselves  will  cost  another  25,000/.,  so  that  (in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies)  it  is  necessary  to  raise  some  65,000/.  in  all. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society 
have  unanimously  passed  the  following  Besolution: — 

"  That  steps  be  forthwith  taken  to  invite  subscriptions  for  Stock  to  be 
issued  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  65,000/.,  to  carry  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  denominated  Habbwood  House 
Debentube  Stock,  and  to  be  secured  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Harewood  House  Premises  about  to  be  acquired  by  the  Society, 
but  without  recourse  to  the  Society's  General  Funds." 

A  copy  of  the  Trust  Deed  constituting  and  securing  the  Stock,  intended 
to  be  executed  between  the  Society  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wbstminstbb,  K.G.,  Sir  Walteb  Gilbey,  Babt.,  and  Col.  Sir  Nigel 
Kihgbcotb,  K.C.B.,  as  Trustees  of  the  other  part,  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
Offices,  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

In  order  that  the  Council  may  be  in  a  position  to  commence  operations 
without  delay,  it  is  hoped  that  Members  of  the  Society  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  great  national  industry  of  agriculture  will,  by  subscribing  for  this 
Stock,  provide  the  funds  for  enabling  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Ag  it  is  important  that  operations  should  he  eommonced  without  delay,  a 
prompt  reply  on  the  annexed  form  is  ea/mestly  requested. 

WESTMINSTEB, 

Presidents 
12,  Hanoyeb  Squabe,  London,  W. 
June  1893. 
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If       Extract  from  Letter  dated  May  6th,  1893,  from 
f  CHAS.  BLAND,  Esq.,  Gaddesby,  Leicester: 

j  "  You  will  remember  that  the  late  Mr.  Cheney  began 

*^  to  lay  down  land  to  permanent  pasture  at  an  early  period 

of  the -depression  (1875  to  1885),  and  owing  to  the  very 
excellent  seeds  you  supplied,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 


the  whole  Estate  is  now  permanent  pasture  of  the  very 
highest  description." 


Foe  full  particulars  of    SUTTON'S    GRASS    SEEDS    see 
SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON &SONS.READiNC. 
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No.  15.— 80th  Sbptembbb,  1893. 

'•  *        ■ 
'  TO    BE    CONTINUED    QUABTEBLT.  : 

' LONDON: 
JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET. 

Three  ShUUngs  and  Sia^ence. 

&pottiewood«^  Goi  PrlntoiB,  K^w-ftreet  Bqaare,  London. 
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Thobold,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart. 

Whitbhbad,  Chablbs. 

Aembeta  of  CounciL 

MUNTZ,  P.  ALBBBT,  M.P. 

Pabkbb,  Hon.  Cboil  X. 
Pbll,  Albbbt. 
PiDOBON,  Daniel. 

POBTLAND,  Dnke  of. 
Ransomb,  J.  E. 
Rawlbnob,  Jambs. 
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ZvxetccB  for  tbe  Datovood  Donee  S>ebentute  Stochboldera* 

Wbstminstbb,  Duke  of,  K.G.  |  Gilbey,  Sir  Walter,  Bart. 

K1KG8COTB,  Col.  Sir  Nigel,  K.C.B. 


Notiee  Is  hereby  giren  that,  in  aecordance  with  Clause  6  of  the 
Charter,  a  General  Meeting  of  Governors  and  Members  wlU  be  held 
on  Thnrsday,  the  7th  December  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock  noon, 
when  the  Half-Tearly  Report  of  the  Council  will  be  read,  and  the 
Election  of  three  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place. 


avtemUr  80,  18M. 


ERNEST  CLARKE, 

Seeretary* 
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PATRON: 


SnBSCBIPTIONS.-Tl.  ^nfitk»L^The  snbsoription  of  a  Governor  10  j05, 
and  ihat  of  a  Member  £1^  due  in  advance  on  the  Ist  of  January  of 
each  year,  and  becoming  in  arrear  if  unpaid  by  the  Ist  of  Jmie. 

2.  For  Life. — Governors  may  compound  for  their  subscriptions  for 
fdture  years  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  £60^  and  Members  by  paying 
£15.  After  payment  of  ten  or  more  annual  subscriptions,  a  Member 
may  compound  for  fdture  subscriptions,  including  that  of  the  current 
year,  by  a  single  payment  of  jCIO  ;  and  after  payment  of  twenty  or  more 
annual  subscriptions,  by  a  single  payment  of  £6 ;  or  £25  in  Uie.case  of 
Governors. 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS.— Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Society  must  be  proposed  by  a  Member,  who  must  specify  in  writing 
the  fall  name,  occupation,  and  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  candidate. 
Forms  of  proposal  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary ; 
or  the  Form  of  AppHoation  on  page  vii  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  Secretary  will  inform  new  Members  of  their  election  by  letter. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

Oliemiodl^  page  ii.  I        Veierinary,  pages  iv  and  v. 

Botamoa^  page  lii.  I       Zoologtealf  page  v. 

Oenerdl  PrimUges^  page  vi 

The  Soelety  at  present  consists  of  over  11,000  Members. 

All  communications  as  to  Membership  or  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Society  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  12;  Hanover  Square,  W. 

ERNEST  CLABEE, 
13,  Hasotsb  Squabs,  W.  Secretary. 

September  1898. 

lUognphlo  Addzen ;  **Fbaoticb,  Londoh,** 
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(  a  ) 

(gobemon'  snh  ptibtrs'  ItiHibges  of  Cjftitatl  ^nslssis. 

(Jj^IioA^^  ^y  to  the  ooie  of  Pengm  mho  wte  not  oommeroiaUy  engaged  in  the 
mamtfaotwre  or  eale  of  any  eubitanee  tent  for  AndlyHt,) 

Tn  Ooanon  hvn  flzed  tlM  following  nfeoi  of  OhargM  for  Ohemiotl  Amdyili  to  l£«mben  of 
theBoole^. 

TluM  prlTlloget  ftre  applloable  only  when  the  Analyaes  ere  for  hoitd-JIdi  egrlonltuel  pnr- 
poeee,  end  ere  required  hj  ICemben  of  the  Society  for  their  own  nee  end  goldenoe  In  respect  of 
nunne  or  lend  in  their  own  oocnpetlon  end  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  eoelyaeiece  glTon  on  the  nnderHtanding  the*  thc^  are  required  for  the  IndiTidaei  end 
Bole  benefit  ol_U>e  Member  applying  for  them,  end  mnit  not  be  nied  for  other  penoni,  or  for 

Lend  or  eetete  egente,  belUib,  end  others,  when  forwarding  samples,  are  required  to  state 
the  namee  of  those  members  on  whose  behalf  they  apply. 

Members  of  the  Society  elso  have  theprlTilege  of  sending  samples  for  analysis  on  behalf  of 
any  fsnning  oompany  of  which  they  may  be  directors  or  managers,  provided  that  the  sobstenoes 
so  sent  shall  be  for  use  on  the  farm  of  the  company,  and  not  for  sale  to  other  persons. 

Members  are  elso  allowed  to  send  for  analysis  nnder  these  priTllegee  any  mannres  or  f eed- 
ing-sttifb  to  be  nied  by  their  oatgoing  tenants,  or  which  are  to  be  glVen  tm  of  ocst  to  their 
ooonpying  tenants* 

ThB  analyses  and  reports  may  not  be  oommnnloated  to  either  fendor  or  mannfaotnrer,  eroept 
in  ceses  of  dispnte. 

Members  are  requested,  when  applying  for  an  aaalyils,  to  qaote  the  number  in  the  sabjoined 
sohednle  under  which  they  wish  it  to  be  made. 

Ko. 

1.— In  opinion  of  the  purity  of  bone-dnst  or  oll-oake  (eadh  sample)       •      ,  .   it.  64. 

1— An  analysis  of  solphate  or  mnriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  together  with 

an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  prioe  charged  .«.,,•.         ts. 
It— An  analysis  of  gnano,  showing  the  proportion  of  molstnre,  organic  matter,  sand, 
phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  selts  and  ammcmia,  together  with  an  opinion  as  to 

whether  it  be  worth  the  prloe  charged lOi. 

4.— An  analysis  of  mineral  saperphosphate  of  lime  for  solaUe  phospl^tes  only,  to- 
gether with  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged     ...         ii, 
••—An  analysis  of  saperphosphate  of  lime,  dissolTed  bones,  Ac,  showing  the  proportions 
of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and  Insolnble  phosphates,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  ammonia,  together  with  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  oe  worth  tne  price 

charged lOi. 

ft.— An  analysla  of  bone-dnst,  or  any  other  ordinery  artifleial  manure,  together  with 

opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged        • lOi. 

7.— An  analyslB  of  compomid  artlfloial  manures,  animal  prodaots,  refnae  snbstanoee  used 

for  manure,  40. fromlOf.to£l 

8.— An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  lime    .       .       .       .       .       .    7«.ed. 

9.— An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  «  .  .  lOt. 
10.-^An  analysis  of  limestone  or  marla,  showing  the  proportion  of  carbonate,  phosphate^ 

and  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  sand  and  day ^  10«. 

H.—Fartial  analysis  of  a  soQ,  including  determinations  of  day,  sand»  organie  matter, 

and  carbonate  of  lime lOt. 

U.— Complete  enalyils  of  a  soil £1 

lliT-An  analysla  of  oU-ceke  or  other  snbetanoe  used  for  fMding  purposes,  showing  the 
proportion  of  moisture,  oO,  mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  flbreu 
as  well  as  of  stardw  gum,  and  sugar  in  the  aggregate ;  and  an  opinion  of  its 

feeding  and  fattening  or  milk-producing  propertieB 10«. 

14.— Analysis  of  any  vegetable  product 10«. 

10.— Determination  of  the  **hardness**  of  a  sample  of  water  before  and  after  boiling  ,  U, 
18.— Anelysls  of  water  of  land-drainage,  and  of  water  need  for  irrigation        ...         £1 

17.— Analysis  of  water  used  for  domestlo  purposes £110t. 

18^— An  analysis  of  milk  (to  assist  Members  in  the  management  of  their  Dslries  and 
Herds,  bonidjld*  for  their  own  Information  and  not  for  trade  pprposes,  nor  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Acts)       ......         U, 

19.— Personal  consultetion  with  the  Oonsulting  Ohendst.  (To  prevent  disappointment 
it  is  suggested  that  Members  desiring  to  hold  a  consultauon  with  the  Oonsulting 

Qhemist  should  write  to  make  an  appointment) !«. 

80.— Oonsoltatlon  by  letter 5«, 

91.-<tonsultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters lOi. 

Letters  and  samples  (postage  and  carriage  prepaid)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Oonsulting 
Ohemist,  Dr.  J.  AuftUBTUS  Voblokxb,1S,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  The  fees  for  analysis 
must  be  sent  to  the  Consulting  Chemist  at  the  time  of  applloation.  Oheoues  and  Postal  Ord«n 
should  be  crossed  «  London  and  Westminster  Bank.** 

A  pamphlet  oontaining  a  Onide  to  the  Purchase  of  Feeding^stuib  and 
Xanures,  and  Ini tructionB  for  selecting  and  sending  Samples  for  Analysis, 
will  be  sent  to  any  Xember  on  application  to  the  Consulting  Ohemist  or  the 
Boeretary. 
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H^mAtt^^  ^BotaAtal  f^tMcsejtf. 

Ilie  Coimoil  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  ohazge  for  the  examination,  b^ 
the  Ekwiety's  Oonsnlting  Botanist,  of  Plants  and  Seeds,  for  the  bond  fide  and  indi- 
vidual information  and  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Sodety  (not  being  seedsmen). 
The  charge  for  examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application,  and 
the  carriage  of  all  parcels  mast  be  prepaid. 
1. — ^A  report  on  the  purity,  amount,  and  nature  of  foreign  materials, 

the  perf  ectness  and  germinating  power  of  a  sample  of  seed        .       U. 
2.— Determination  of  the  species  of  any  weed  or  other  plant,  or  of  any 
epiphyte  or  vegetable  parasite,  with  a  report  on  its  habits,  and 
the  means  for  its  extennination  or  prevention     .        .        .        .       1«. 
3. — Report  on  any  disease  affecting  farm  crops   .....       Ic. 
4.— Determinationof  thespecies  of  a  collection  of  natural  grasses  found 

in  any  district,  with  a  report  on  their  habits  and  pa^ure  value  .       6<. 

N.JB.'—The  ConwUing  JBotanigfg  Reporti  on  8eed$  are  fwmUhed  to  enable 

MeniberSf—purehaeers  if  wede  and  com  for  agrieuUtiral  or  horHcuUural 

purpoioi, — to  tegt  the  value  of  what  they  buy,  and  are  net  to  be  used  or  made 

a/vaUable  for  advertieinff  or  trade  purposes, 

PURCHASE   OF  SKBDS. 

The  purchaser  should  obtain  from  the  vendor,  by  invoice  or  otherwise,  a 
poEoper  designation  of  the  seed  he  buys,  with  a  guarantee  that  it  contains  not 
more  than  a  specified  amount  of  other  seeds,  and  is  free  from  ergot^  or,  in  the 
case  of  clovers,  from  dodder,  and  of  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  ^l  germinate. 

The  germination  of  cereskla,  green  cro|»,  clovers,  and  timothy  grass  should 
be  not  less  than  90  per  cent. ;  of  foxtail,  not  less  than  60  per  cent. ;  of  other 
grasses,  not  less  than  70  per  cent. 

The  Council  strongly  recommend  that  the  purchase  of  prepared  mixtures 
should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  different  seeds  to  be  sown  should  be  purchased 
separately. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES. 
I.  Sebdb. 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  In  the  case  of  grass-seeds,  the  sample  should 
be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sack  or  bag,  and  in  all  cases  from  the  bulk 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  and  not  from  the  purchased  sample.  When  bought 
by  sample  the  whole  or  part  of  that  sample  i^ould  be  sent. 

When  it  is  considered  necessary  to  secure  legal  evidence,  the  sample  should 
be  taken  from  the  bulk  and  placed  in  a  sealed  bag  in  the  presence  of  a  reliable 
idtness  who  is  acquainted  with  the  identity  of  the  bulk,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  purchased  sample  and  bulk  be  not  tampered  with  after  delivery, 
or  mixed  or  come  in  contact  with  any  other  sample  or  stock. 

One  ounce  of  grass  and  other  small  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  two  ounces 
of  cer^ils  or  larger  seeds.  The  exact  name  under  which  each  sample  has  been 
bought  should  be  sent  with  it. 

ChasS'seeds  should  be  sent  at  least  FOUB  WBBKb,  and  elover-seed  TWO 
WBBK8  before  they  are  rehired,  and  they  should  net  be  sown  untU  the  report 
has  been  reeewed, 

n.  Plaivts. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken  up^  and 
the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  fiower  or 
fruit.    They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm  paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.    They  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  or  packed  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

All  spe(n9Lens  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  l^^ht  on  the 
inquiry. 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  seeds  or  plants  for  examination  (carriage  or 
postage  prepaid)  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Oabbuthbbs,  F.R.S.,  44  Central 
Hill,  Norwood,  London,  S.B. 
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I.— Admibbioh  op  Bice  ob  Disbabbd  Aitimals  to  ths  Botal 
Vbtbbinabt  (}ollbob. 

1.  Memben  of  the  Society  have  all  the  privilegee  of  sabecriben  to  the  Boyel  Vete- 
rinary CkiUege,  Camden  Town.  N.W^  so  far  as  the  admittion  for  treatment  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine  is  concemeo,  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  College  of  two  guineas.  The  charges  made  by  the  College  for  keep  and 
treatmei^  are  asfoUows  :^uSattle^  10«.  6d^  and  Sheep  and  Pigs,  8«.  6d.  per  week  for  each 


2.  The  fbn  privileges  of  subscribers,  including  the  examination  of  horses,  and  the 
admission  of  horses  and  dogs  into  the  CoUetpe  Infirmair  for  surgical  or  medical  treat- 
ment, on  payment  of  the  orat  of  keep,  will  be  'accorded  to  Members  of  the  Society  on 
payment  of  a  subscription  to  the  Cdlt^  of  one  guinea  instead  of  two  guineas  per  annum. 

II.— FbBS  fob  OOKSULTATIONS,  ANALTBBa,  AHD  EZAMIKATIONS  AT  TBB 
BOTAL  VETEBINABT  COLLBQB. 

The  following  fBes  are  payable  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  services  performed  at 
the  Royal  Yetermary  College  on  their  behalf  in  cases  where  a  visit  to  the  locality  is 
not  involved  :— 

£   t     d. 
Personal  consultation  with  a  Veterinary  Professor  .       •       .       .    0  10    6 

Consultation  by  letter 0  10    6 

Post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal,  and  report  thereon  .  .110 
Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  metallic  poison  .  .  .10  0 
Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  complete,  for  metals  and  alkaloids    8    0    0 

IIL— iNYBBTiaATION  OP  OUTBBBAKB  OF  DiSBABB  AMONG  FABM  STOCK. 

1.  In  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  among  Cattle,  She»p,  or  Swine  occurring 
on  the  farm  of  anv  Member  of  the  Society,  application  should  at  onoe  be  made  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Oreat  College  Street,  London,  K.W. 

2.  The  Principal  wiQ  then  instruct  an  officer  of  the  College,  or  one  of  the  Society's 
Provincial  Vetermary  Surgeons,  to  inquire  into  the  outbreak  and  to  report  to  him. 
He  will  also  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  Inspector,  whose  pro- 
fessional fee  will  in  no  case  exceed  two  guineas  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of 
travelling  and  maintenance. 

8.  When  it  appears  oh  the  report  of  the  Inspector  selected  that  the  outbreak  was  of 
an  important  character,  or  of  general  interest,  the  cost  of  the  investigation  will  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Roval  Veterinary  College. 

4.  An  annual  grant  is  made  by  the  Society  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  CoUege 
in  aid  of  the  further  development  of  Cattle  Pathology.  In  order  to  assist  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College  in  making  the  necessary  investigations.  Members  of  the  Society  an 
pariacnlarly  requested  to  send  to  the  College  any  diseased  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  or 
swine)  which  they  would  otherwise  destroy  as  useless,  and  also  any  specimens  of  dis- 
eased parts  of  an  unusual  character.  In  the  event  of  living  animals  beinff'  sent,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tel^gri^h  to  the  College  at  Camden  Town  the  time  of  thdr  arrival 
at  a  London  station,  so  that  a  van  may  be  sent  to  meet  them.  The  expense  of  transit 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

IV.— Pboyinoluj  Vbtbbistabt  Subobobs. 

Members  of  tiie  Society  who  may  require  veterinary  aasistanee  or  advice  in  any 
case  of  disease  are  recommended  to  apply  to  the  nearest  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeon 
in  the  district,  as  given  in  the  subjoined  list ;  but  in  such  cases  the  Member  must 
arrange  with  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  as  to  pajrment  of  fees. 

OausUif,  Proobtdal  Veterinary  tkrgeotu 

Aacleaey Owen  Thomas,  Tyoooh,  Llanerohymedd* 

Bedford Heniy  OroltB,  Harper  Street,  Bedford. 

Berks Henry  Allntitt,  Thames  Street,  Windsor. 

Breoon John  Frioe,  Bxeoon. 

Boeki    ....  .      .  a.A.Lepper,A7leSbnx7. 
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Oamtatldgs O.  A.  BBiLhuij  Downing  Stnel,  Oamtaoridge. 

Oardlgsn J.  Dnwaon  Boberts,  AtMCTSIwith. 

Oumutfthen Lswli  P.  Bees,  5  Lammas  Street,  Oanouthen. 

Oaxnarron V.  Booth,  Market  Street,  Abergele. 

Oheeter .  W.Lewii,!  Sooth  Street,  Kantwlob  Bond,  Orewe. 

OomWall       ••••••  Thoi.  OlTor,  Tmro. 

Oomberlaad John  Bell,  Lonidale  Straet,  Oarliale. 

DenMglx F.  Booth,  Market  Street,  Abergele. 

Dert^ W.  Anlton,  Derwent  Street,  Derby. 

Deron W.  Penhale.  Banutaple. 

Doraet    .       •       .       •     \       .       .0.  Hedwortn  GolledgiB,  Sherborne. 

Durham.       • John  B.  Peele,  8  New  BlTet.  Dorham. 

■Mex Jamee  Taylor,  Vengewell  Hall,  Wix,  Manntngtree. 

Flint Bobert  Boberta,  ao  Bridge  Street,  Wretham. 

Glamorgan Oharlei  Moir,  Oardiit.  [Oirenoeetar. 

Gloaoeeter Frofeesor  W.  T.  WOaon,  Boyal  Agrionltoial  OoUege, 

Hants J.  D.  Barford.  67  Abore  Bar,  Sonthamj^ton. 

Heveford W.  Gkxxl,  80  Mill  Street,  Ludlow. 

Herts W.  Wilson,  Berkhampstead. 

Hants James  Smith,  Hnntixigdon. 

Kent W.  A.  Bdgax^  Westfleld  Honse,  Dartford. 

lanoaster Joseph  H.  Garter,  Bomlev. 

Leioester John  Wiggins,  llarket  Hartwrongh. 

Lbnooln  (Sooth) Oaptaln  B.  H.  Bnasell,  Grantham. 

Lhiooln(Mld) Oharles  Hartley,  43  Friars'lAoe,  Ux 

Llnooln  (North) J.  B.  Greswell^eroer  Bow,  Lonth. 

Merioneth Bvan  Wynne  Williams,  1  Queen's  Bow,  Dolgelly. 

Metropolis  and  Middlesex    .       .       .  WiUiam  Hunting,  157  frulham  Boad,  &W. 

Monmootli D.  M.  Storxar.  Oastle  Street,  AbergaTenny. 

Montgomery James  M'GftTin,  Montgomery. 

Norfolk Frederick  Low,  Norwich. 

Northampton T.  J.  Merrick,  Oastllian  Street,  Northampton. 

Northnmberland  .....  0.  Stephenson,  Sandyford  Yilla,  NewoasUe-on-Tyne. 

Notts Frank  H.GtbbingB,  Albert  Sq^Derby  Bead,  Notttngham. 

Oxford  (North) (Jhas.  N.  Page,  Banboir. 

Oxford  (South)     .       .       .       .       .  J.  P.  a  Walker,  Oxford. 

Pemtanuce David  Brans,  Haverfordwest 

Botland B.  Freer,  T7ppinghBm. 

Salop W.  B.  litt,  Siurewsbury. 

Somerset  (North).       •       .       .      '.  T.  D.  Broad,  Broad  Straet,  Bath. 

Somerset  (South) Bobert  Gfbbs,  Taunton. 

Stailord Harry  Olver,  Tresooe,  Tamwocth. 

Suffolk J.  Worsley,  Ipswich. 

Surrey J.  L.  Lupton,  Biohmond. 

Sussex(BBst) B.A.8tooM>wes. 

Sussex  (West) L  H.  OUlow,  Horsham. 

Warwiek Thomas  Horton,  SO  Jury  Street,  Warwick. 

Weetmoreland Frank  W.  Gamett,  Orown  Hotel,  Windermere. 

Wilts "B^  Hussey,  Devisee. 

Worcester H.  B.  Penins, 'Upper  Butts,  Worcester. 

York  (Best  Biding)  James  Jebson,  Tapham  Grange,  Pockllngton, 

York  (North  Biding)  ....  W.  Barker.  Middlesbrough. 

York  (West  Biding)    .       .       .       .  Joseph  S.  Offter,  88  Great  Hoiton  Boad,  Bradford. 

York  (West  Biding)     ....  A.  W.  Maaon,  Albion  Street^  Leeds. 


aBembetitf^  Zoological  f^ilesej^. 

The  Coimcil  have  fixed  the  charge  of  If.  fbr  information  respecting  any 
animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life, 
affects  the  farm,  or  rural  economy  generally,  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any  such  animal  which  may  be  injurious. 

In  inquiries  concerning  injuries,  specimens  of  the  injury  done  should 
accompany  the  animal  supposed  to  cause  it. 

All  specimens  should  be  sent  in  tin  or  wooden  boxes,  or  in  quills,  so  as  to 
prevent  injury  in  transmission,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  prescribed 
fees. 

Parcels  or  letters  containlbg  specimens  (caxiiage  or  postage  paid)  must  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Oboil  Wabbubton,  MX,  Zoological  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
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^tnstal  ^tXiiiitstfi  of  <Btititttm^  anb  Hl^httii. 

mx  ADinssioir  to  show-tabds. 

The  Society  holds  eveiy  year  an  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock,  Fann  Prodnce,&nd  Imple- 
mentB  in  fome  town  in  tiie  proyinees.  For  this  pnipofle  England  and  Wales  are  divided 
into  seven  districts,  each  of  which  is  visited  periodically,  so  that  every  Member  has  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Show  in  his  own  neighbourhood  at  intervals  of  a  ftw  years. 
Members  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  each  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  the  Grand  Stands 
at  the  Horse  Ring,  Dairy,  and  elsewhere. 

UBUCSD  SATES  70B  SVTBT  07  UYX  STOCK  AHD  IXPLSMEVT8. 

No  entry  fee  is  diarged  to  Members  exhibiting  Implements  or  Farm  Produce  at 
the  Country  Meetings.  Firms  and  Companies  may  secure  these  privileges  by  the 
Membership  of  one  or  more  of  their  partners.  Entries  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs, 
Poultry,  Produce,  &&,  can  be  made  by  Members  at  reduced  rates. 

FBEE  COPT  OF  SOOIXTrS  QUABTEBLT  JOITBHAL. 

Every  Member  is  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Society,  each  number  of  which  consists  of  about  250  pages,  and  contains  articles 
and  communications  by  leading  authorities  on  the  most  important  agricultural  questions 
of  the  day,  together  with  reviews  of  new  works  on  agriculture,  official  reports  by  the 
Soddty's  Scientific  Advisers  and  on  the  various  departments  of  the  Annual  Shows,  and 
oUier  mteresting  features. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  non-members  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  60a,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  copy. 

UBBABT  AHD  BXABIH0  BOOK. 

The  Society  has  a  large  and  well-stocked  library  of  standard  books  on  agricultural 
subjects.  A  Beading  Room  is  provided,  at  which  the  principal  Mpricultmral  news* 
papers  and  other  periodicals  can  be  considted  by  Members  during  otaod  hours  (10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.). 

GHEMIOAL  PBIYILEeES. 

The  Society  has  a  fully  equipped  Chemical  Laboratory  at  its  house,  12,  Hanover 
Sqaare,  and  makes  annually  a  considerable  grant  firom  its  general  funds  in  order  that 
Members  may  obtain  at  low  rates  analyses  of  feeding  stn£b,  artificial  manures,  soils,  &c., 
bv  the  Society's  Consulting  Chemist  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Yoblckbb).  Members  may 
also  consult  Dr.  Yoelcker  either  personally  or  by  letter  at  a  small  fee. 

VETEBIHABT  PBIYILE0E8. 

Provincial  Yeterinarv  Surgeons  have  been  appointed  %  the  Society  in  each  county 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Members  to  engage  skilled  Veterinary  advice  in  cases  of  . 
disease  amongst  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs.  Members  can  also  consult  the  Professois  of  the 
B;oyal  Veterinary  College  at  fixed  rates  of  charge,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Figs  to  the  College  Infirmary  on  the  same  terms  as  subscribers 
to  the  College. 

BOTAVJCAL  PBIYILEOES. 

Reports  can  be  obtained  by  Members  firom  the  Society's  Consulting  Botanist  (Mr. 
W.  Casbuthbbs,  F.R.S.)  on  the  purity  of  seeds,  and  on  diseases  or  weeds  afiening 
fkrm  crops,  at  a  roe  of  (me  shilling  m  each  case. 

ZOOLOGICAL  PBIVILS0E8. 

Information  respecting  any  animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  which,  in 
any  stase  of  its  life,  a^ects  the  farm  or  rural  economy  generally,  with  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any  soch  animal  that  may  be 
injurious,  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society's  Zoologist,  Mr.  Cecil. 
Warburton,  M.A.,  The  Zoological  Laboratory',  Cambridge,  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  for 
eftch  case. 

OEHEBAL  MEETIH08  OF  MEXBEB8. 

Three  Qeneral  Meetings  of  Members  take  place  annually ;  the  anniversary  meeting 
in  London,  on  the  22nd  May ;  a  meeting  In  the  Society's  Show-Tard  in  the  summer ; 
aud  a  meeting  in  London  in  December — ^usually  on  the  Thursday  of  the  Smithfield 
Show-week. 

SPECIAL  PBIVILE0E8  OF  O0VEBH0B8. 

In  addition  to  the  priivileget  of  Members,  at  described  above,  QtoTenion  are 
^titled  to  an  extra  copy  of  each  number  of  the  Jonnial,  to  attend  and  speak 
at  all  meetiiLgs  of  the  Counoil,  and  are  alone  eligible  for  eleotion  aa  President, 
Tmf tee,  and  Yiee-Preiident.  The  Annual  Bnbsoriptioii  of  a  €N)Ttnior  ii  £5, 
With  a  Lift  Oomposition  of  £W, 
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[TUi  Form  nmy  be  torn  out,  «nd  when  filled  ap  «nd  signed  ilumld  be  forwudal  to  the 
Seoretaiy  of  the  Booiety  at  U,  Hanorez  Square,  London,  W.] 

itopal  JlgticttUural  ^octcfp  of  ^nglon^; 


APPLICATION    FOB    MBMBEBSHIP. 


in  the  eaumty  of.,. 


:,0ov^  am  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member*  of  the  ^Ofial  JlgticttliUtal 
$OCicip  of  ^n^lanby  and  engage,  when  elected,  to  pay  the  Annual 
Stdbscription  of  £1,  or  (at  my  option)  a  Life  Composition  of  j815, 
and  to  conform  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Society  until  the 
termination  of  the  year  in  which  I  shall  withdraw  from  it  by  notice, 
in  writing,  to  the  Secretary, 


(Here  Sign)^ 
Dated 


Jfominated  by 


Elected  ai  the  Council  Meeting  held  on,^ 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR  STOCK-FEEDING 
IN   THE   WINTER  OF    1893-94. 


How  to  meet  the  winter  is  a  problem  which  Can  never  h&Ve 
caused  stock-feeders  more  anxious  thought  than  at  the  present 
time,  after  the  disastrous  spring  and  early  summer  drought, 
which  must  always  render  the  year  1893  alike  memorable 
and  exceptional.  In  due  time  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  desirable 
to  write  the  history  of  the  approaching  winter  of  1893-94,  and 
such  history,  based  upon  experience,  will  possess  the  value  of  a 
permanent  record,  access  to  which  will  always  be  possible.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  and  in  view  of  the  fodder  famine  which, 
in  many  districts,  seems  imminent,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  anticipate  the  trying  time  that  lies  ahead,  and  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  stock-feeders  various  suggestions,  the  adoption  of  one 
or  more  of  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to  alleviate  the  distress 
which  the  winter  cannot  faU  to  bring  with  it. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  recent  drought  was  its 
unequal  distribution,  not  merely  within  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  but  even  within  the  limits  of  England  and  Wales.  In 
the  paper  entitled  "The  Spring  Drought  of  1893,"  which 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.Il.S.,has  contributed  to  this  volume  of  the 
Journal,  it  is  stated  (p.  354)  that  the  area  over  which  the 
drought  has  been  severe  is  that  south-east  of  a  line  joining 
Cardiff  to  Hull.  If  there  be  laid  upon  the  map  a  rule,  the 
edges  of  which  touch  Cardiff  and  Hull,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
VOL,  IV.  T.  S.— 15  H  H 
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dronght*stricken  area  embraces  about  twenty  counties.  It  is 
within  this  area,  which  includes  the  Eastern,  Southern,  Western, 
and  part  of  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  that  the  pinch 
of  the  coming  winter  will  be  most  severely  felt. 

Accordingly,  it  is  from  practical  men  dwelling  within  this 
south-eastern  half  of  England  that  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  following  pages  have  been  drawn.  There  is  embodied  in 
these  suggestions  nothing  that  is  either  theoretical  on  the  one 
hand,  or  beyond  the  limits  or  capacity  of  the  ordinary  stock- 
feeder  on  the  other,  and  their  intrinsic  value  cannot  but  be 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  all  emanate  from  men  each  of 
whom  has  to  face  the  winter  problem  himself.  For  convenience 
of  reference  the  names  of  the  authors  are  here  given  in  alpha- 
betical order,  whilst  the  numbers  indicate  the  sequence  in  which 
their  several  communications  are  presented  to  the  reader : — 

II.  Mr.  J.  F.  Beddall,  Marston  Park,  Ampthill,  Beds. 

III.  Mr.  T.  R.  HuLBERT,  North  Cerney,  Cirencester,  Glos. 

IV.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  Honingham  Thorpe,  Norfolk. 
V.  Professor  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Sheen,  Ashbourne  (Staffs). 

VI.  Mr.  H.  Simmons,  Bearwood  Farm,  Wokingham,  Berks. 
Vn.  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Smfth,  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Vni.  Mr.  Tom  T.  Stacey,  Winterboume  Kingston,  Blandford, 
Dorset. 
IX.  Mr.  Thomas  Stirton,  Stratton,  Micheldever,  Hants. 
X.  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  The  Duffryn,  Newport,  Mon. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  I  received  various  letters,  from 
several  of  which  serviceable  extracts  may  be  made,  and  these 
may  appropriately  appear  at  this  stage. 

An  extensive  breeder  and  feeder,  and  successful  exhibitor  of 
stock,  dwelling  in  Kent,  but  who  has  also  had  considerable 
experience  elsewhere,  says : — 

Lost  winter  I  used  a  great  quantity  of  dried  grains  with  success,  and 
this  year  I  am  thinking  of  steaming  mixed  hay  and  straw  with  different 
kinds  of  meal,  and  thus  as  far  as  possible  both  economising  the  fodder  crops 
and  supplying  the  moisture  which  we  lose  through  the  deficient  root-cropa. 
Molasses  may  be  of  use  in  this  direction. 

The  point,  however^  which  exercises  me  most  is  that  I  should  like  to 
feed  this  steamed  mixture  warm,  if  not  liot,  to  the  stock,  and  I  am  not  clear 
how  such  beasts,  especially  the  store  cattle,  can  stand  this,  unless  they  are 
in  covered  courts — ^which,  again^  I  do  not  think  rery  good  for  them. 
We  might  possibly  meet  the  case  by  feeding  them  with  dry  artificial  food 
outside  durmg  the  day,  and  giving  them  a  '*  boiling''  at  night  under  cover. 

I  feel  sure  of  moderate  success  with  fat  cattle,  but  I  apprehend  some 
difficulty  with  regard  to  store  cattle,  more  especially  as  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  hit  the  happy  medium  in  the  quantity  it  will  pay  to  give  them. 

No  doubt,  while  the  late  grass  lasts,  it  will  he  necessary  to  keep  every- 
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tbing  out  of  doors  as  long  as  we  can,  and  I  look  forward  somewhat  hopefully 
to  being  able  to  meet  half-way,  so  to  speak,  the  spring  catch  crops. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  bvUking  value  of  straw  is  well  understood  in  some 
parts  of  England.  If  a  good  flavour  is  imparted  to  the  straw  by  the  steamed 
mixture  I  suggest,  a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  by  using  as  much 
of  it  as  can  be  spared  for  fodder  instead  of  for  bedding,  while  those  people 
who  have  acceas  to  rushes,  flags,  bracken,  heather,  bent,  &c.,  are  in  much 
better  case  than  those  who  have  not  such  material  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
they  should  not  miss  any  opportunity  which  may  offer  itself  of  preparing 
and  usin^  such  waste  products  as  bedding. 

In  spite  of  scarcity,  many  farmers  are  apt  to  use  their  straw  in  the  ordinary 
way,  though  perhaps  more  sparingly,  and  then  resort  to  makeshifts  when  it 
is  finished.  This,  however,  should  not  be.  I  would  rather  say,  begin  at 
once,  and  rigidly  enforce  entire  abstinence  from  straw,  except  as  a  food,  and 
then  only  chcfpped,  and,  as  I  have  said,  steamed  and  flavoured.  Then,  I 
believe  that,  with  care,  and  looking  forward  to  early  spring  crops,  we  may 
weather  the  winter,  though  imdouotedly  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  trying 
the  British  farmer  has  ever  had  to  encounter. 

The  next  communication  is  from  a  farmer  in  the  Fens,  who 
has  to  carry  a  large  number  of  cattle  through  the  winter  with 
only  half  ^e  usual  amount  of  straw  and  clover  hay,  and  no 
roots: — 

I  would  suggest  that  stock  be  kept  out  of  doors,  weather  permitting,  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  autumn — in  the  droughty  year  of  1868  our  autumn 
keep  was  very  abundant.  After  that,  the  only  advice  I  could  give  would 
be  to  purchase  the  cheapest  feeding  stuffs  procurable  in  each  farmer's  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  taking  bulk  into  consideration — dried  grains,  for 
example,  where  there  is  not  too  much  carriage  to  pay.  Keep  the  beasts  out 
on  the  grass  as  long  as  practicable,  and  then  in  covered  yards  or  hovels. 
Cut  into  chaff  all  the  oat-straw  and  part  of  the  wheat-straw,  steaming  the 
latter  to  make  it  more  readily  digestible.  Practise  the  greatest  economy  in 
every  direction. 

A  successful  farmer,  of  nearly  half-a-century's  experience  in 
stock-breeding,  writes  as  follows  from  the  water-meadows  district 
of  Wiltshire : — 

The  wintering  of  stock  is  most  important  work  at  all  times,  and  must 
especially  be  carried  out  with  anxious  care^by  the  feeder  who  is  called  upon 
to  face  the  winter  on  short  commons  in  such  a  season  as  the  present. 

Those  who  supplement  their  failing  pastures  in  good  time  will  effect  a 
great  saving  of  food  hereafter,  by  prolonging  the  period  during  which  the 
stock  may  be  kept  out,  as  well  as  preserving  their  health.  A  moderate 
feed  in  early  morning  will  help  in  this  direction,  and  nothing,  I  think,  is 
bettes  for  the  purpose  than  chaff  with  a  mixture  of  meal,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  thin  sweet  barley  to  one  of  old  beans  finely  ground.  The  time  to 
begin  must  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  pastures'and  the  state  of  the 
weather;  but  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared  to  commence  with  the  usuid 
October  rains,  or  at  any  rate  not  after  the  white  frosts  of  November,  or  the 
cattle  may  be  chilled,  and  sheep  lost  from  water  on  the  chest. 

Such  feeding  will  probably  carry  stock  in  health  till  near  Christmas, 
when,  if  fodder  is  to  be  made  the  most  of,  they  must  be  put  into  winter 
quarters,  whilst  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  chaff-cutter  than  I 
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am  are  more  fitted  to  g^ve  adyloe  thereon.  Therefore,  I  pass  oyer  the  next 
few  weeks  in  silence,  as  they  embrace  a  period  which  has  never  giyen  me 
such  great  anxiety  or  trouble  as  is  referred  to  in  the  old  couplet — 

March  will  search,  and  April  try, 
Bat  May's  the  month  your  cattle  die. 

If  kept  on  short  commonsi  dry  husky  fodder  must  be  avoided.  As  stock 
crave  for  dry,  warm,  stimulating  food  in  earljr  winter,  so  they  pine  for  moist, 
nourishing,  digestible  food  in  spring.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  meets  the 
requirement  like  sweet  chaff  with  the  best  linseed  cake.  Such  food  will 
maintain  health  through  March,  and  ward  off  red  water  and  blain  on  turning 
out  in  April  and  May.  But  this  feeding  must  not  be  stopped  hastily.  "  Two 
flails  and  the  cuckoo  going  together  ^  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a 
husbandman,— it  means  a  bit  of  corn  and  fodder  to  finish  the  winter  season. 

The  last  communication  I  need  quote  is  from  a  correspondent 
who  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  farmed  nearly  1,500  acres  on 
the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Wiltshire  : — 

My  own  plan,  when  short  of  keep,  is  to  put  in  as  much  rye  as  possible. 
My  sheep  were  feeding  on  rye  last  wmter  from  November  till  April,  and  did 
well  on  It  with  i  lb.  ^e.  For  dry  food  I  have  found  Mr.  Jonas's  phin, 
described  in  your  Journal,^  a  very  good  one :  that  is,  cutting  green  oats, 
grass  or  clover,  with  straw,  two  men  putting  up  the  straw  and  a  boy  the 
green  stuff.  In  the  droughty  year  of  1868  I  had  a  lot  of  stuff  put  away  by 
the  same  method  for  the  winter,  but  was  so  short  of  keep  that  my  ewes  ate 
it  in  July. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  linseed  oil  as  food  for  stock,  I  am 
indebted  to  General  Viscount  Bridport,  6.C.B.,  for  the  details  of 
management  on  his  home  farm  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Somerset, 
where  this  material  is  employed  in  winter  feeding  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  The  method  followed  is  to  mix  one  quart 
of  linseed  oil  with  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  This  is  poured 
from  a  watering-pot  with  rose  over  a  heap  of  about  four 
bushels  of  chaff*.  It  is  found  convenient  to  make  the  mixture 
the  day  previous  to  use,  and  the  quantity  mentioned  is  enough 
for  eight  beasts.  All  kinds  of  stock,  however — horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep — were  fed  last  winter  in  this  way,  and  through- 
out the  season  the  horses  were  free  from  colic  or  gripes.  The 
oil  was  bought  in  London  at  Is,  lid,  a  gallon,  free  on  rail,  and 
was  sent  out  in  tins  and  barrels.  Calling  the  price  2s,  a  gallon, 
one  quart  would  cost  6d, ;  and  as  this  is  sufiBcient  for  a  meal 
for  eight  beasts,  the  outlay  for  oil  would  be  |d.  per  head. 
Linseed  oil  will  continue  to  be  used  on  Lord  Bridport's  farm 
throughout  the  coming  winter,  as  experience  proves  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  food  bill  is  thereby  effected. 

It  win  be  found,  in  the  succeeding  pages,  that  the  use  of  straw 
as  bedding  or  litter,  in  such  a  season  as  the  present,  is  condemned 

>  Straw  Chaff,  by  Samuel  Jonas.    Journal  (2nd  Series),  Vol.  VI.,  1870, 
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by  most  of  the  authors.  Various  substitutes  for  ordinary  litter 
are  suggested,  and  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to  state  that  an 
investigation  conducted  at  the  J5nkoping  Experiment  Station, 
Sweden,  in  1891,  into  the  absorptive  power  of  materials  used 
for  stable-bedding,  gave  the  following  results,  the  numbers 
showing  how  many  times  its  own  weight  of  water  the  water-free 
sample  of  each  material  absorbed  : — 

Heath  litter  . 
Oak  shavings  . 
Pine  shavings . 
Birch  shavings 

The  papers  which  follow  have  not  been  written  upon  any  set  or 
uniform  plan,  nor  have  they  arisen  in  response  to  a  stereotyped 
schedule  of  questions.  Bather  are  they  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ances of  the  practical  men  who  have  been  good  enough  to  write 
them,  and  they  thus  possess  a  freshness  and  an  originality  which 
could  hardly  otherwise  have  been  attained.  Though  in  tJie  main 
anticipatory,  they  are  necessarily  at  the  outset  somewhat  retro- 
spective in  character.  Moreover,  as  a  local  flavour  to  the  opinions 
expressed,  and  to  the  practices  advocated,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  in  view,  it  will  be  useful  to  associate  each 
author  with  the  district  from  which  he  writes.  The  critical 
reader  will  be  prepared,  then,  to  look  for  differences  of  opinion, 
such  as  are  bound  to  find  expression  when  localities  as  far  apart 
as  Monmouth  and  Suffolk,  or  as  Dorset  and  Norfolk,  are  brought 
under  notice.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
papers  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  September,  as  several 
references  are  made  to  the  date  current  at  the  time. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  stock-feeders  may  find  suggested, 
amongst  the  following  communications,  methods  which  might 
be  usefully  incorporated  with  their  own  winter  practice,  that 
these  papers  are  laid  before  them.  I  am  tempted  to  summarise, 
if  ever  so  briefly,  the  salient  points  which  are  set  forth  by  the 
several  writers.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  be  doing  the 
reader  but  an  ill-service  were  I  to  stand  longer  between  him 
and  those  who  have  kindly  enunciated  a  series  of  practicable 
proposals,  based  upon  actual  experience,  for  carrying  live  stock 
through  what  is  bound  to  be,  even  at  the  best,  an  unusually 
difficult  and  trying  winter. 

W.  Fream. 

n. 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  the  Eastern  and  Midland  counties 
enter  upon  the  winter  with  comparatively  nothing  at  command 
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in  the  shape  of  either  hay,  straw^  or  roots.  Many  will  nn- 
doubbedly  be  compelled  to  sell  stock  at  half  their  average  value. 
Others  more  fortunately  placed  will  probably  make  desperate 
efforts  to  retain  animals  which  in  numberless  instances  could 
hardly  be  replaced;  being  the  result  of  many  years'  judicious 
selection  and  breeding,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  soil  and 
locality.  Very  little  can  be  done  at  the  end  of  September, 
by  way  of  m^dng  provision  for  late  or  early  keeping ;  oor 
seedsmen,  however,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  advice  given  on 
all  sides  to  shorten  the  winter  in  this  way  has  been  generally 
followed. 

In  offering  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  an  ordinary  culti- 
vator, of  perhaps  limited  means,  may  cast  about  to  his  advantage, 
I  am  primarily  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  should  the  winter 
be  ever  so  favourable,  there  is  not  on  hundreds  of  occupations 
sufficient  bulky  feeding  material  to  combine  with  such  alimentary 
constituents  as  it  may  be  within  the  fSarmer's  means  to  supply, 
or  purchase,  for  his  cattle.  This  being  the  case,  there  will  be 
next  to  nothing  to  spare  for  bedding  or  litter,  even  inside  the 
buildings.  Probably  every  known  substitute  available,  locally 
or  otherwise,  will  be  requisitioned,  and  peat  moss  litter  will  be 
largely  bought.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  the  cost  of  haulage 
will  put  this  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  farmers,  experience 
indicates  that  dry  earth  may  be  stored  for  use  with  advantage. 
In  proof  of  this, — our  circumstances  on  800  acres  being  those 
indicated  above, — a  large  number  of  sows  and  pigs  and  weaning 
calves  (the  only  stock  under  cover)  have  for  the  past  three 
months  had  nothing  else,  thereby  saving  a  considerable  bulk  of 
straw. 

The  use  of  burnt  earth  or  clay,  the  efficacy  of  which  as  a 
mechanical  and  manurial  improvement  to  stiff  clay  land  is 
universally  acknowledged,  was  advocated  in  the  Journal  forty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Voelcher,  and  since  then  by  many 
able  writers,  including  Lawes,  Mechi  and  others,  as  one  of  the 
best  absorbents  and  deodorisers,  when  used  as  bedding  for  stock. 
It  appears  to  commend  itself  in  this  time  of  scarcity  as  the 
cheapest  and  healthiest  layer  for  any  kind  of  stock,  and  when 
its  subsequent  value  as  a  manure  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  moderate  outlay  made  in  burning  some  handy  hillock,  or 
headland,  with  the  aid  of  useless  old  pollards  or  other  waste 
wood,  or  fine  coal  (if  cheap  and  easily  available),  would  furnish 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  supply  of  manure  in  a  season  which 
will  find  it  woefully  deficient. 

The  cost  of  burning  will  vary  from  8d,  to  Is.  per  yard,  and 
0979  should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  heap  too  big  or  too  hot^  when ; 
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clayB  ran  together.  Even  these  brick-like  lumps  may  be  tnmed 
to  account  in  road-mending  i^nd  in  other  ways.  The  burning 
of  a  headland  may  be  continuous,  leaving  a  heap  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  mangel  clamp,  which  should  be  lightly  thatched  from 
day  to  day  when  sufficiently  cool.  Useful  bedding  is  available 
on  some  &rms  from  patches  of  low-lying  moorland,  and  where 
sandpits  are  handy,  or  spent  bark  or  other  waste  is  available,  they 
will  probably  be  turned  to  account.  Sparred  floors  are  success- 
fully used,  and  if  the  brick  floors  of  pigsties,  &c.,  be  cheaply 
lined  over  with  old  sleepers  or  boards,  it  will  save  half  the 
otherwise  necessary  bedding. 

Having  thus  proposed  to  conserve  the  straw  by  the  use  of  a 
substitute,  the  manufacture  of  which  may  probably  be  worked 
in  the  ordinary  farm  labour  account,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  most  economical  and  profitable  method  of  utilising  the 
straw,  botii  in  the  replacement  of  hay  and  as  the  accompaniment 
of  more  concentrated  foods.  The  necessity  of  a  proper  distension 
of  the  stomach  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  an  elementary 
fact  known  £rom  experience  to  every  practical  man.  A  case 
occurred  within  the  writer's  recollection,  some  years  ago,  in 
which  a  London  trader  (having  constituted  himself  a  "  farmer  ") 
was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  fined  for  cruelty  to  his  cattle 
(although  it  was  in  evidence  that  a  good  stock  of  cake  and  com 
was  warehoused  on  the  farm,  aud  that  the  cattle  had  plenty  of 
it),  simply  because,  in  spite  of  neighbourly  advice,  he  ignored 
the  fact  that  a  coefKcient  was  required  in  the  shape  of  bulk. 

This  department  has  been  well  handled  by  able  writers  in 
these  pages,  and  in  difierent  publications,  for  many  years,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  in  these  days  to  occupy  space  with  any  attempt 
to  prove  the  value  of  straw  as  food.  Many  feeders,  having 
foreseen  the  necessity  for  its  increased  use  long  before  harvest, 
will  have  cut  such  crops  as  are  better  suited  to  supply  it  at  the 
earliest  f possible  moment,  thereby  ensuring  the  largest  propor-^ 
tion  of  nutritive  properties  in  the  straw.  Being  thus  prepared, 
experience  indicates  that  it  is  best  to  reduce  the  straw  to  chaff 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly 
ripened  for  use.  The  cheapest  method,  and  one  which  has 
practically  superseded  all  others,  is  to  cut  all  up  at  one  operation 
by  attaching  the  cutter  to  the  threshing  machine,  and  mixing 
the  com  and  straw  chaff  together.  Our  practice  for  many  years 
has  been  to  cut  up  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  all  lands  of 
straw,  and  store  it  in  a  convenient  position  in  the  homestead, 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  "bay"  of  a  large  old-fashioned  bam, 
capable  of  holding  from  one  to  six  days'  work,  according  to 
requirem^pts.    The  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  consolidation, 
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which  is  attained  by  treading  by  men  or  boys,  but  better  still 
by  horse  labour  in  the  same  way  as  barley  is  freqnently 
treated.  If  the  chaff  is  carried  up  an  incline  (which  can  subse- 
quently be  thrown  up  or  removed),  extending  along  the  bam 
floor  or  ''  midstry,"  the  horses  can  walk  off  and  on,  and  be 
kept  at  it  till  the  work  is  completed,  or  as  long  as  they  can 
walk  under  the  roof.  The  admixture  of  a  pint  of  salt  per 
bag,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  green  fodder  cut  with  the 
straw  the  first  two  or  three  hours,  or  in  winter  some  pulped 
roots,  will  quicken  and  increase  fermentation,  which  will  render 
the  chaff  when  cooled  down  and  ripe  (in,  say,  a  month)  more 
digestible  and  acceptable  all  round,  also  a  safer  and  better  ac- 
companiment to  the  food  of  all  stock.  It  may,  when  so  treated, 
be  given  to  horses  with  impunity,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
gripes  by  selecting  for  them  the  interior  of  the  heap,  and  by 
making  any  change  gradually.  A  proportion  of  bran,  a  few 
roots,  or,  where  neither  are  available,  an  ounce  per  day  each  of 
linseed  oil  poured  over  the  feed,  is  advisable  where  it  is  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  fresh  straw  chaff  for  horses  without 
hay. 

When  preparing  the  "  mixing,"  should  (as  will  undoubtedly 
often  be  the  case)  the  supply  of  roots  fall  short,  soups  may  be 
made  with  hoUing  water,  treacle,  sugar,  linseed,  or  meal,  and 
poured  over  the  chaff.  If  the  different  feeding^uffs  are  in  this 
way  well  mixed,  the  day  before  the  heap  is  required  for  use,  the 
food  will  have  an  appetising  aroma  and  digestibility,  which  will 
render  the  expense  and  trouble  of  steaming,  cooking,  or  condi- 
ments unnecessary. 

The  present  low  price  of  wheat — 26^.  per  quarter — will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  its  increased  use  as  food  for  stock.  The  old 
prejudice  against  its  consumption  on  the  farm — ^founded,  prob- 
ably, on  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  injudicious  administration — 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  a 
proportion  of  one-third  mixed  and  ground  with  cake,  maize,  oats, 
and  other  com  has  been  continuously  and  successfully  used  for 
two  years  past  on  many  large  farms,  the  meal  so  produced 
proving  a  cheaper  and  more  nutritious  food  than  either  used 
alone.  For  horses  or  colts  the  proportion  should  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  is  best  "  grittled."  Grood  results 
have  been  obtained  on  small  occupations  by  boiling  wheat,  and 
many  affirm  that  it  is  best  thus  prepared,  especially  for  pigs. 

Probably  there  will  be  a  run  on  all  such  bulky  foods  as  dried 
grains,  malt  combs,  rice  meal,  bran,  &c.  Dri^  or  desiccated 
grains  seem  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  favour.  Several  good 
practical  me^  have  already  laid  in  ^  store,  and  when  damped 
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down  with  boiling  water  or  steamed  the  day  before  being  incor- 
porated with  the  "  mixing  "  above  described,  we  have  by  different 
practical  comparisons  fonnd  them  a  cheap,  palatable,  and  nutri- 
tions auxiliary.  When  fed  in  a  dry  state,  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  worth  much  more  than  our  properly-prepared  chaff. 

As  a  matter  rather  out  of  the  reach  of  farmers,  on  account  of 
the  expensive  machinery  required,  I  may  say  that  in  the  course 
of  an  endeavour  to  get  information  as  to  continental  systems  of 
winter  feeding,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  M.  Grimaldi,  of 
Milan,  who  has  probably  given  as  much  attention  to  food-pre- 
paring machinery  as  any  man  in  the  world.  He  informs  me  that 
the  machine  for  reducing  straw  to  pulp  (first  made  under  his 
patent  by  Messrs. 'Garrett  in  1884)  is  largely  used  in  Italy  and 
other  southern  countries,  that  cattle  are  chiefly  fed  on  this 
pulp  either  alone  or  mixed  with  hay,  and  that  they  thrive  well 
on  it.  He  has  kindly  sent  me  a  sample  of  the  pulp,  the  enclosure 
of  which  herewith  may  elicit  editorial  opinion.^  It  seems  that, 
notwithstanding  the  prices  at  which  some  continental  products 
are  exported  to  England,  the  British  farmer  is  in  advance  of  his 
neighbours  generally  in  the  matter  of  stock  feeding ;  and  that 
the  apparent  cheapness  of  some  of  our  importations  (butter,  to 
wit)  is  due  (1)  to  adulteration — ^which  we  take  no  steps  to  pre- 
vent— ^and  (2)  to  the  cheaper  labour  available. 

Possibly  many  will  follow  the  advice  given  by  M.  Viger,  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  says,  "  It  is  an  error  to  think 
that  animals  are  condemned  to  perish  if  the  hay  crop  fails."  He 
recommends  the  storage  and  use  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  says  that  ''  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  cattle 
are  always  fed  on  the  dried  leaves  of  poplar,  ash,  elm,  lime,  and 
oak  trees  .  .  .  that  these  constitute  a  forage  as  rich  in  feeding 
material  as  the  best  meadow  hay  .  .  .  By  neglecting  to  use  these, 
much  resource  is  lost  to  the  country."  T^e  leaves  and  twigs 
should  be  gathered  and  stacked  like  hay.  Leaves  after  fall- 
ing in  the  autumn  have  no  value  as  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
herd  of  twenty  bullocks  here,  in  Bedfordshire,  did  well  the  greater 
part  of  June  on  picldngs  cut  from  elm  trees.  Tlie  labour  of  one 
man  half  the  day  was  sufficient,  the  range  of  the  cattle  being  on 
a  poor  hill  where  there  was  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  not  a  vestige 
of  other  food.  They  have  now  (the  beginning  of  September) 
returned  to  this  diet,  to  save  the  grass  for  use  later  on,  and  are 
doing  well. 

All  store  cattle  will  naturally  be  kept  on  the  grass  lands  as 

>  This  material  has  neither  the  softness  nor  the  saccnlence  nsnally  associated 
with  the  term  **  pnlp."  If  some  fragments  of  ordinary  straw  chaff  be  torn  length- 
fvUe,  the  shreds  thos  produced  will  give  a  good  idea  of  th«  *<  straw  pnlp."~ED. 
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long  as  possible,  the  oldest  probably  all  the  winter,  in  which 
case  a  dressing  on  the  back  of  some  greasy  waterproof  mixture, 
which  may  be  bought,  or  more  cheaply  prepared  at  home,  is  often 
used  with  considerable  advantage.  The  scanty  grass  feeding  at 
this  time  must  be  supplemented  with  cotton,  or  rape  cake,  or 
corn,  before  the  animals  begin  to  sink  in  condition. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  generally  also  to  sheep,  with 
regard  to  which  some  useful  hints  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
present  time  in  the  prize  essay  of  Mr.  John  Coleman, ''  Manage- 
ment of  Sheep  Stock  on  Heavy  and  Light  Land  "  (Journal,  Vol.  I. 
2nd  series,  1865).  In  any  case,  in  the  matter  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep,  it  will  probably  be  the  aim  of  feeders,  as  an  exceptional 
practice  this  winter,  to  supply  the  maximum  of  nourishment 
with  the  minimum  of  bulk ;  beginning  this  system  of  economy 
gradually,  so  as  to  allow  the  animal  time  to  more  or  less  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  change.  It  is  of  importance  to  look  well  in 
advance,  and  to  so  arrange  that  an  uniform  and  regular  supply 
may  extend  over  the  anxious  months  ahead. 

Many  hints  have  been  given,  applicable  to  an  ordinary  year, 
in  aid  of  economical  wintering  of  stock,  which  in  this  year  of 
famine  would  be  altogether  out  of  place,  tending  as  they  do  to 
the  increased  consumption  of  the  very  product  which  it  is  our 
imperative  duty  now  to  conserve. 

One  encouraging  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  which  is  that 
the  present  unusual  slaughter  of  calves,  lambs,  and  all  animals 
carrying  any  quantity  of  flesh  can  have  but  one  result,  and  that 
the  same  as  followed  similar  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  pigs 
two  years  ago,  viz.,  improved  prices  as  soon  as  the  grass  grows 
in  1894.  This  should  be  some  little  encouragement  to  the 
English  farmer,  who  is  now  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  originated 
by  unfair  foreign  competition,  bad  seasons,  and  rampant  and 
unchecked  adulteration,  accentuated  at  this  particular  time  by 
the  most  disastrous  season  of  th^  century — a  crisis  which  will 
be  ruinous  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  all  classes  interested  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  mutuality  of  interest  for  the  common  weal. 

John  Francis  Beddall. 

m. 

All  kinds  of  fodder — hay,  straw,  silage,  and  roots — are  more 
scarce,  and  will  continue  to  be  during  the  ensuing  winter,  than 
the  present  generation  of  farmers  has  ever  experienced.  This 
follows,  moreover,  upon  the  exceptionally  bad  year  of  1892, 
when  all  such  stocks  were  exhausted.  Thus  the  farmer  is  now 
at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  keep  his  liye  stock,  not  only  in 
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condition,  but  firom  starvation.  The  rains  that  fell  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August  served  in  most  places  to  relieve 
current  anxieties,  and  in  some  way  helped  to  prepare  a  more 
hopeful  outlook  for  winter,  as  many  hayricks  were  afterwards 
made,  and  some  amount  of  material  was  grown  for  silage. 

Catch  crops,  which  have  recently  been  agaii^  widely  advo- 
cated, are  all  very  well  on  good  easy- working  land,  but  they  are 
not  always  profitable  then,  and  in  many  districts  are  a  positive 
loss,  as  the  regular  crop  is  often  delayed  and  even  lost,  through 
land  not  working,  and  other  causes.  I  r^fer  to  swedes  or  turnips, 
after  vetches,  or  Italian  rye  grass  and  trifolium.  We  know  from 
experience  that  a  lot  of  work  has  to  be  done  to  prepare  and 
clean  land  after  such  crops,  and  this  takes  time.  If  bad  weather 
intervenes,  the  main  crop  is  lost.  Moreover,  there  is  the  general 
work  of  the  farm  going  on,  and  labour  means  money. 

However,  to  limit  myself  strictly  to  the  text,  the  problem  is, 
How  to  winter  my  stock  of  nearly  40  horses,  1 ,000  sheep,  and  100 
head  of  cattle,  with  little  or  no  hay.  To  make  the  best  use  of  the 
small  available  supply  of  fodder,  the  chaflF-cutter  must,  I  think, 
follow  the  threshing  machine.  Here  we  have  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  appliances  of  our  forefathers,  as,  by  attaching  the 
chaff-cutter  to  the  thresher,  the  labour  of  moving  straw  and 
stacking  is  dispensed  with,  all  being  done  more  easily,  far  better, 
and  the  chaff  safely  secured,  at  one  operation.  The  chopped 
material  is  also  much  better  if  well  trodden  into  a  big  heap — - 
say,  a  good  mow,  as  sweating  softens  the  straw.  If  it  furUier 
has  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  fenugreek,  malt  dust,  or 
dried  grains — and  some  would  add  a  little  pulped  mangel — a 
really  valuable  mass  of  stuff  may  be  made  from  sweet  straw  of 
any  kind. 

The  cake  or  com  that  is  intended  to  be  given  I  should  mix 
as  required  for  use,  that  is,  into  the  bags  when  taken  to  the  field. 

Sheep. — On  the  Cotswolds,  sheep  take  the  precedence  of  all 
stock,  as  they  consume  the  roots  where  they  are  grown,  and  so 
prepare  and  improve  the  land  for  com  or  other  crops. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Playne,  of  the  Downs,  Chalford,  many 
years  ago  showed  the  Cotswold  farmers  how  lambs  could  be 
wintered  and  well  brought  out  with  a  daily  allowance  of  1  lb. 
per  head  of  cotton  cake  and  plenty  of  roots,  but  no  hay. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  wetlier  or  fatting  sheep 
should  receive,  say,  for  one  hundred,  50  lb.  linseed  cake  or 
crashed  linseed,  25  lb.  maize  meal,  and  25  lb.  wheat  meal  per 
head  per  day.  Every  kind  of  stock  on  the  farm  ought  to 
receive  a  portion  of  wheat  to  help  get  rid  of  this  product,  and 
so  improve  the  price.    For  the  ewe  tegs  I  would  use  cotton 
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cake,  instead  of  linseed,  at  the  present  price  of  51.  5s.  per  ton. 
To  the  100  lb.  of  cake  and  meal  I  woald  add,  say,  8  bushels  of 
chaff,  to  be  given  night  and  morning.  Such  rations,  with  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  roots,  will  winter  the  tegs  well.  If  very 
wet  weather  or  very  severe  frost  set  in,  an  increase  of  dry  food 
must  be  given. 

The  theaves,  or  two-teeth  ewes,  are  generally  put  on  roots 
about  November.  They  will  do  with  a  few  less  roots  than  the 
tegs  have,  clearing  up  behind  the  lambs  as  well.  They  will 
receive,  for  one  hundred,  50  lb.  cake  and  meal,  to  be  mixed  with, 
say,  1  quarter  bag  of  chaff  morning  and  night,  the  com  to  be 
increased  according  to  the  weather  and  the  supply  of  roots. 

The  old  ewes  generally  run  the  old  leys  and  scour  out  stub- 
bles, &c.,  until  nearly  Christmas,  when  they  come  in  and  lay 
behind  the  ewe  tegs  or  fatting  sheep,  receiving  a  few  fresh  roots 
and  a  little  hay,  as  a  rule.  This  time  it  will  be  the  general  chaff 
with  an  addition  of  cake  and  meal,  as  required. 

The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  at  lambing  time,  if  no  hay 
at  all  is  to  be  had,  as  too  much  chaff  always  seems  to  tuck  the 
ewes  up,  and  it  is  more  trouble  to  the  shepherd.  Consequently, 
if  there  is  a  load  or  two  of  hay  on  the  farm,  I  expect  it  will  find 
its  way  to  the  lambing  pen. 

It  is  customary  to  give  the  doubles  some  com,  but  I  think 
every  ewe  after  lambing  will  be  obliged  to  have  something  in 
the  shape  of  com  or  cake.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better 
feed — as  compared  with  hay  at  the  present  price — than  dried 
grains,  at  anything  under  51,  per  ton ;  all  my  lambs  are  now 
eating  them.  Giving  the  ewes  com  quickly  teaches  the  lambs  to 
eat,  and,  the  sooner  they  get  a  little  help,  the  sooner  they  become 
strong  enough  to  stand  against  the  many  ailments  sheep  are 
liable  to  suffer  from,  especially  at  weaning, — ^the  most  critical 
period  for  lambs, — though  if  they  have  learnt  to  eat  com  and 
cake,  the  process  is  much  easier  and  safer. 

The  many  lamb  foods  that  are  now  supplied  are  most  useful 
for  young  lambs,  though  the  large  farmer  can  buy  his  ingredients 
and  mix  his  own,  and  thus  save  from  108.  to  20$.  per  ton.  Whilst, 
however,  many  are  thinking  about  it,  they  are  very  likely  losing 
a  lot' of  lambs,  though  from  what  cause  they  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  often  due  to  drinking  too  much  water,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
little  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  com  or  cake.  The  mortality 
was  very  great  in  my  neighbourhood  this  season,  when  a  few 
tons  of  lamb  food  or  dried  grains  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  saved 
hundreds. 

Our  system  of  fatting  out  the  lambs,  at  from  eight  to  ten  * 
months,  on  roots  through  the  winter,  does  not  necessitate  the 
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forcing  that  is  required  to  bring  tliem  out  fat,  such  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire) 
at  the  fairs  of  Stockbridge  (July  10),  Overton  (July  18),  and 
Bntford  (August  12). 

The  Rorned  Stock. — The  dairy  cows  and  calves  have  the  beat 
of  what  there  is,  but  without  hay  they  must  all  go  to  the  chaff 
house.  There  is  now  a  prospect  of  some  clover  silage  to  mix  with 
the  chaff,  and  some  hope  of  a  few  swedes  to  pulp.  Com  and 
cake  of  all  sorts  must  be  mixed  as  required. 

Backward  calving  cows  and  two-year-old  heifers  will  lay 
out  in  sheltered  fields,  with,  I  hope,  nearly  enough  grass  left  for 
them  to  get  a  bite  wlulst  the  weather  remains  open.  They  will 
get  a  few  pounds  of  cake  or  corn,  and  a  little  straw  or  chaff  as 
convenient.  The  calves  will  run  in  yards  supplied  with  straw, 
chaff,  roots,  meal,  &c. 

Horses. — ^Worked  horses  will  receive  10  lb.  of  crushed  com 
per  head  per  day,  with  what  chaff  the  carters  like,  a  few  pulped 
swedes  when  these  can  be  spared,  or  a  little  chaffed  silage,  racked 
up  with  cavings.  Colts  and  brood  mares  not  in  work  must  lay 
out,  and  get  a  few  tail  oats  with  chaflf.  Yearlings  generally  have 
a  yard,  and  get  rather  better  chaff,  and  a  bushel  of  oats  per 
head  per  week. 

All  this  means  expense.  Com  is  cheap,  but  mutton  and  beef 
are  too  cheap  to  leave  any  margin  for  profit.  The  stock  must  be 
wintered,  and  I  think  if  all  the  straw  on  mixed  farms  is  converted, 
as  I  have  suggested,  there  will  be  enough,  but  strict  economy 
must  be  the  rule.  The  prospect  is  better  ^an  it  was  a  month  ago, 
but  the  farmer  who  has  least  stock,  and  is  able  to  sell  straw  and 
what  little  hay  he  has,  will  be  the  best  off,  as  no  feeder  can 
make  a  profit  with  hay  at  71.  per  ton,  or  with  straw  at  from 
3{.  to  41.  Therefore,  the  good  farmer  must  look  to  his  landlord 
for  help,  as  he  will,  I  think,  be  not  only  doing  him  good,  but 
himself  in  the  long  run,  by  sticking  to  his  stock,  and  only  part- 
ing with  it  when  fat. 

T.   R.   HULBERT, 

IV. 

The  great  and  terrible  drought  of  the  present  year  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  1868.  But  it  differed  from  that  drought 
in  many  particulars.  This  year  the  dry  weather  set  in  earlier, 
whilst  in  1868  the  drought  extended  far  into  July.  So  the 
spring  com  crops  in  1868  were  a  much  better  plant,  whilst  the 
early  roots  in  that  dry  season  were  a  complete  failure.  We 
must  go  back  to  1844  to  find  a  direct  parallel  to  the  past 
season.    Then,  as  now,  the  late-sown  spring  com  did  not  come 
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up  until  after  Midsummer,  whilst  harvest  was  not  ended  until 
long  after  Michaelmas. 

This  has,  indeed,  been  a  trying  season  for  the  English  farmer. 
The  fall  of  1892  was  very  wet.  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  autumn  wheat  could  be  sown.  A  month's  exceedingly 
severe  frost,  with  very  little  snow,  set  in  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
the  stiSest  land  at  the  end  of  January  seemed  likely  to  work 
beautifully.  But  a  drenching  February  counteracted  all  the 
pulverising  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  long  diy  frost,  and  from 
the  early  days  of  March  there  was  scarcely  any  rain  for  three 
months.  The  soaked  and  sodden  land  was  soon  converted  into 
adamantine  clods,  and  the  consequence  was  that  upon  all  reten- 
tive and  unkind  soils,  spring  grain  was  planted  in  a  rough  and 
rubbly  seed-bed. 

The  result  of  the  drought  was  most  serious  upon  the  cereal 
crops.  Wheat  stood  the  trial  best,  but,  being  a  thin  plant  which 
had  no  opportunity  of  tillering  in  the  spring,  the  crop  is  not 
equal  to  the  yield  of  most  dry  seasons.  The  s^aw  is  unusually 
short,  but  of  good  quality,  and  is  generally  well  harvested. 
The  straw  of  the  spring  grain  is  still  shorter,  but,  having  so 
many  green  stems  in  it,  should  make  good  fodder.  The  first 
haysel  was  almost  a  total  failure,  and  certainly  not  one-fourth 
of  the  usual  weight  of  hay  was  cut  on  the  arable  lands. 
Second  cuts  of  clover,  and  some  late  cow  grasses  and  pastures 
which  had  been  fed  late,  produced  satisfactory  August  hay, 
and  upon  many  low-lying  meadows  there  was  a  good  and 
heavy  swathe.  Where  this  latter  hay  has  been  well  secured  it 
will  prove  much  better  than  the  usual  second  crops,  for  the  fine 
grasses  and  clovers  hardly  grew  at  all  before  Midsummer.    • 

The  dry  spring  was  fatal  to  a  full  plant  of  mangel.  Where 
a  fair  braird  was  secured,  the  mangel  stood  the  early  drought 
bravely,  and  revelled  in  the  rains  and  heat  of  July  and  August. 
It  should  prove  a  good  crop  where  the  ground  is  covered,  but 
taking  East  Anglia  through  there  is  not  half  a  crop.  Swedes  are 
better,  but  still  there  are  many  districts  that  have  a  poor  plant, 
and  as  the  majority  of  the  swedes  did  not  come  up  until  some 
weeks  after  they  were  drilled,  the  weight  per  acre  must  be  small. 
Moreover,  the  glorious  harvest  weather  of  August  told  against 
the  early  swedes,  and  a  dry  autumn  will  certainly  produce 
mildew  and  curtail  the  growth  of  all  root-crops.  Turnips  are  a 
much  more  regular  plant,  and  generally  promise  to  be  a  fair 
crop.  The  acreage  of  white  turnips  will  be  much  larger  than 
usual,  for,  besides  the  numerous  fields  which  were  intended  for 
early  roots,  and  could  not  be  sown  until  after  the  midsummer 
rains,  many  fields  of  mangel  and   swedes  which   failed  have 
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been  resown  with  wliit^  turnips.  There  is  also  a  great  breadth 
of  stnbble  tamips  planted  in  order  to  make  spring  feed.  So, 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
sheep  feed,  but  very  few  roots  will  be  available  for  cattle  in  our 
stalls  and  yards. 

A  farther  and  fer-reaching  loss  to  the  arable  farmer  is  the 
failure  of  this  year's  grass  seeds.  As  a  rule  all  sorts  of  clovers 
and  most  rye-grasses  are  a  complete  failure ;  sainfoin  and  kindred 
plants  are  somewhat  better,  but  are  very  weak.  There  is, 
therefore,  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  all  feed  upon  the  new  seeds 
this  autumn  and  next  spring,  the  certainty  of  a  short  crop  of 
arable  hay  next  year,  and  of  a  faulty  ley  furrow  for  wheat  in 
the  autumn  of  1895. 

Having  now  stated  the  condition  of  the  root  and  fodder 
supply  for  the  coming  winter,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how 
the  farmer  can  best  meet  these  deficiencies. 

In  making  any  suggestions  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be 
repeating  much  which  has  been  better  said  before  by  many 
more  experienced  writers,  and  T  should  like  my  remarks  to 
be  considered  as  limited  mainly  to  East  Anglia,  for  agricultural 
customs  are  so  different  in  other  parts  of  England,  that  what 
may  suit  Norfolk  would  be  inapplicable  to  Devon  and  even  to 
our  southern  counties. 

It  seems  right  to  begin  with  the  failure  of  the  small  seeds, 
or  new  layers  as  we  call  them  in  Norfolk,  as  any  attempt  to 
remedy  that  evil  must  be  done  at  once.  But  perhaps  the  wisest 
plan  may  be  to  let  the  stubbles  alone  for  awhile.  It  is  just 
possible  that  all  the  seed  has  not  germinated,  especially  in  the 
late  barleys.  But  in  most  instances  this  must  be  a  forlorn 
hope,  as  no  doubt  the  greater  proportion  of  the  small  seeds  have 
perished.  Moreover,  they  are  such  a  complete  failure  that 
patching  them  up  would  do  no  good,  and  most  of  them  must  be 
entirely  resown.  Before  this  paper  is  published  the  proper 
season  for  sowing  trifolium,  rye-grass,  and  clovers  will  be  passed, 
but  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  drill  vetches,  and  even  rye  in  some 
localities.  After  all  there  is  nothing  so  reliable  as  vetches  to  pro- 
duce plenty  of  feed  early  in  the  year.  The  seed  is  very  dear, 
but  vetches  answer  so  many  purposes,  for  soiling,  hay,  or  folding, 
that  they  may  yet  prove  the  best  and  cheapest  substitute  for 
our  lost  clovers,  and  they  can  be  followed  by  turnips,  and  then 
barley  instead  of  wheat,  without  altering  the  antiquated  four- 
course  rotation  which,  on  some  estates,  is  still  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence. 

The  soundest  advice,  however,  is  to  keep  the  best  of  the  old 
seeds  down  for  another  year,  applying  at  once  the  manure  that 
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was  intended  for  wheat,  and  taking  a  second  crop  of  barley  where 
the  yonng  seeds  have  failed.  For  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
2  cwt.  of  mineral  superphosphate  per  acre  (which  should  not 
cost  more  than  14^.)  are  almost  certain  to  produce  a  better  crop 
of  barley  than  many  which  have  been  grown  this  year.  One 
great  advantage  of  keeping  the  old  leys  down  will  be  the  valu- 
able feed  they  will  throw  up  in  the  autumn,  especially  if  well 
dressed  with  farm  manure,  and  they  may  be  also  fed  in  the 
spring  much  more  closely  than  would  be  safe  with  the  younger 
seeds.  Having  a  smaller  acreage  of  wheat  next  year  may  be  no 
great  loss,  and  then  next  season  the  two-year-old  leys  may  come 
in  for  wheat  to  be  followed  by  barley,  so  as  to  have  the  desired 
two  corn  crops  in  four  years,  and  to  restore  the  field  to  the 
sacred  "  four-course  shift." 

Most  of  the  late  and  second  crops  of  hay  will  have  been 
secured  during  the  fine  hot  weather  of  August,  but  we  have 
reason  to  expect,  should  the  autumn  remain  open,  and  continue 
mild  and  damp,  a  great  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grass  and  weeds 
until  late  in  the  year,  as  the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  heated 
by  the  tropical  warmth  of  the  brilliant  summer.  Every  blade 
of  coarse  grass,  not  only  that  which  grows  under  trees  in  pas- 
tures, but  even  in  plantations,  and  the  very  rushes  and  other 
weeds  off  banks,  ditches,  borders,  and  dykes,  should  be  cut  and 
made  into  silage.  An  amusing  lot  of  tall  talk  was  indulged 
in  by  some  early  and  sanguine  supporters  of  the  process  of 
ensilage,  and  we  were  told  that  the  veriest  rubbish  put  into  a 
silo  would  be  converted  into  most  nutritious  food.  Only  last 
month  the  Board  of  Agriculture  informed  us  that  "  fern  and 
bracken  may  be  put  into  a  silo,"  but  it  was  wisely  silent  as  to 
the  value  of  the  silage  they  would  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  good  farmers  who  have  never  tried  ensilage  are  terribly 
prejudiced  against  it,  mainly  on  account  of  ^e  unpleasant 
smell,  and  one  rural  sanitary  authority  last  year  gave  notice 
that  a  silo  must  be  closed  in  consequence  of  its  '' offensive 
effluvia,"  although  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  fix)m  the 
nearest  cottage.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  sickening  scent  of  sour  silage  and  its  exceedingly  nasty  look, 
all  stock  come  to  eat  it  readily,  and,  even  when  the  mouldy  outside 
portion  is  thrown  into  the  yard  for  manure,  a  good  part  of  it 
is  eagerly  devoured  by  pigs.  But  to  suppose  that  the  curing 
process  which  the  forage  undergoes  in  the  silo  or  clamp  greatly 
augments  its  nutritive  value  is  a  mistake,  though  it  certainly 
does  this — ^it  renders  sour  grass  and  rank  herbage,  that  stock 
would  not  look  at  in  a  green  state,  so  palatable  that  they  will 
eat  it  with  relish  in  the  winter.    When  good  clover  and  the 
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best  grasses  can  be  successfully  made  into  hay,  they  should  never 
be  ensilaged,  but  in  wet  weather  even  the  best  grasses  may  be 
thus  treated,  and  certainly  late  in  the  year,  and  especially  in  a 
season  like  this,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensilage  any  green 
herbage,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  leaves  of  our  root  crops 
should  not  be  so  secured.  When  mangel  is  stored,  the  crown 
should  never  be  cut,  and  all  the  leaves  should  fall  singly  ;  hence  it 
may  be  diflScult  to  collect  them  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  probably 
the  ewes  may  this  autumn  be  glad  of  them  fresh  in  the  fold. 
But  when  swedes  are  pitted  or  stored  in  November,  thousands 
of  acres  of  these  turnip-tops  are  allowed  to  wither  and  decay, 
whereas  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  they  might  be  preserved  in  silage 
pits  or  clamps  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  practical  directions  so  opportunely 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  upon  making  silo  stacks 
and  heaps,  I  shall  venture  to  give  my  own  brief  experiences. 

I  could  not  afford  to  buUd  a  silo  myself,  nor  did  I  feel  so 
certain  of  its  necessity  that  I  could  ask  my  liberal  landlord  to 
build  one  for  me.  N"or  could  I  see  the  value  of  screws,  and 
pulleys,  and  presses,  as  I  thought  I  could  press  down  and  cover 
up  the  grass  more  cheaply.  So  I  put  down  a  layer  of  the 
coarsest  rubbish  or  trimmings,  and  then  carted  the  green  stuff 
to  the  heap,  the  carts  passing  over  it  as  a  manure  mixen  is 
made,  or,  as  we  call  it,  a  "  drawn  muck-up."  Then  a  horse  is 
kept  continually  trampling  and  consolidating  the  mass,  while  a 
man  firmly  treads  the  outsides.  The  heap  may  occupy  a  month 
in  making,  and  when  it  becomes  too  high  for  a  cart  and  three 
horses  to  haul  up  the  loads,  the  ends  and  sides  are  cut  down 
and  thrown  on  the  top,  beaten  down  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  straw,  and  the  whole  mass  is  cased  with  6  or  8  inches 
of  mould  or  road  scrapings.  A  garden  roll  may  be  kept  on  the 
top  to  close  up  any  cracks  which  may  result  from  uneven 
settlement.  It  is  better  on  a  dry  subsoil  to  excavate  the  earth, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  intended  clamp,  2  or  3  feet  deep, 
using  the  mould  thus  thrown  out  to  cover  up  the  sides  and  top.. 
In  tiie  wet  summer  of  1888  I  made  some  clover  into  a  silage 
clamp,  and,  instead  of  covering  it  with  earth,  placed  a  big 
stack  of  hay  on  the  top  of  it.  This  saved  the  trouble  of  carting 
the  mould,  and  the  heat  from  the  silage  seemed  to  improve  the 
washed  hay  which  was  placed  upon  it.  :      -  .  ,•- 

Then  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  the  silage.  As  L. never 
give  any  stock  long  hay,  and  I  chaff  up  a  vast  amount  of  straw> 
I  find  the  silage  is  best  "passed  through  the  clmif-cutter  with 
the  straw,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  some  hours  bfefore  using, 
both  are  improved,  I  need  hardly  add  that  an  addition  of 
VOL.  IV.  T.  s. — 15  I  I 
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shredded  roots,  with  cake  or  meal,  will  be  necessary  for  all  graz* 
ing  stock,  but  cart-horses,  when  hay  is  scarce,  will  do  well  npon 
the  mixture  if  some  oats  or  a  few  pulped  roots  are  added.  By 
far  the  greatest  advantage  the  flockmaster  can  derive  from 
silage  is  in  the  spring.  When  roots  are  scarce  the  dry  pro- 
vender, npon  which  the  ewes  have  often  to  subsist,  is  a  poor 
milk-producing  diet.  It  is  then  that  the  moisture  of  the  silage 
affords  the  greatest  benefits,  for  its  addition  to  the  dry  chaff 
stimulates  the  flow  of  milk,  without  any  drawback  or  danger 
whatever  to  dam  or  offspring. 

It  has  been  a  beautiful  season  in  the  Eastern  Counties  for 
harvesting  our  scanty  com  crops.  Most  of  the  spring  cereals  have 
a  large  quantity  of  green  ears,  and  consequently  the  straw  should 
prove  unusually  nutritious.  In  fact,  some  oat  straw  is  so  green 
that  it  ought  to  be  quite  as  good  as  ordinary  hay,  and  every 
pound  of  it  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  fodder.  Where 
cattle  are  grazed  this  winter  in  large  open  yards,  they  must  be 
content  with  a  somewhat  dirty  bed  in  the  sheds,  for  only  the 
roughest  litter  can  be  spared  for  the  yards,  and  even  in  stalls, 
boxes,  and  covered  yards  the  bedding  must  be  used  most 
sparingly. 

The  threatened  famine  of  winter  provender  will  surely 
revive  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving  roots 
to  stock.  In  my  youne  days  all  sheep  had  to  break  their  own 
turnips,  and  the  cattle  had  their  roots  thickly  sliced  or  chopped 
in  rough  pieces  with  a  hook.  Since  then  roots  have  been  cut 
into  fiQgerSy  shredded,  or  pulped,  and  yet  one  of  the  best 
Norfolk  graziers,  at  the  end  of  lus  successful  farming  days, 
threw  aside  all  his  machines  and  gave  the  roots  whole  to  his 
bullocks.  His  idea  was  that  by  breaking  and  gnawing  whole 
roots  a  larger  quantity  of  saliva  was  produced  and  d^estion 
was  thus  assisted ;  whereas  cattle  are  too  apt  to  bolt  a  pulped 
mass  without  giving  it  the  necessary  mastication.  In  many 
districts  this  winter  there  will  be  hardly  any  roots  for  the 
homed  stock,  and  even  where  they  are  plentiful  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  very  most  of  them.  So  the  wasteful 
plan  of  allowing  grazing  bullocks  to  eat  as  many  turnips  as 
they  please  will  hardly  find  an  advocate,  even  in  that  fruitful 
Goshen  of  our  root-crops — ^North-East  Norfolk. 

There  was  a  rage  a  few  years  ago  for  giving  all  stock  cooked 
food.  But  it  never  became  general,  for  although  it  is  quite 
true  that  giving  frozen  turnips  one  day  and  sloppy  dirty  roots 
the  next  is  not  the  way  to  make  grazing  pay,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  to  give  hot  food  at  noon  and  cool  at  night  is  no 
great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  modes  of  feeding.    The 
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di£Sculty  is  to  regalate  the  temperature  with  certainty,  and, 
unless  this  is  done,  cooking  or  steaming  roots  has  few  advan- 
tages to  cover  the  extra  expense.  But  it  is  no  great  trouble  to 
prepare  and  mix  a  great  bulk  of  common  food  with  more  nutri- 
tious feeding  stuffs,  so  as  to  produce  a  gentle  fermentation 
which  will "  take  the  chill  off,"  and  render  the  whole  mass  more 
eatable  and  digestible.  The  best  possible  '^seasoning"  for 
straw  or  com  chaff  is  malt,  and  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  malt* 
combs  or  sproutings,  steeped  in  hot  water  and  thrown  over 
the  diy  provender,  make  a  very  good  substitute.  Hot  water 
entirely  removes  the  bitter  principles  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  malt  germs,  and  as  the  combs  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  of  protein  bodies,  and  are  certainly  richer  in  albu- 
minoids than  malt  itself,  they  must  be  a  very  valuable  cattle 
food.  Crushed  linseed  treated  in  a  similar  manner  is  more 
fattening,  but  does  not  impart  so  much  fragrance  to  the  mass, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  malt  possesses  the  great  advantage 
of  rendering  palatable  and  digestible  a  large  amount  of  coarse, 
unsavoury  food. 

In  1868  a  large  quantity  of  treacle  was  used  for  cattle  food, 
but  it  has  not  been  heard  much  of  lately.  It  is  considerably 
cheaper  now  than  it  was  then,  and  can  be  purchased  in  London 
at  the  present  time  at  the  exceedingly  reasonable  price  of 
61.  lOs.  a  ton.  Dissolved  in  hot  water  and  poured  over  a  heap 
of  chaff,  our  lean  cattle  thrived  fairly  well  upon  it,  but  it  was  a 
nasty  sticky  mixture,  and  the  treacle  appeared  more  popular 
with  the  farm  boys  at  breakfast  time  than  it  was  with  the  cattle 
which  had  to  eat  itregularly.  But  if  sound  feeding  treacle  cannow 
be  bought  at  lOd.  per  stone,  4  lb.  per  day  to  a  store  bullock,  eating 
chaff  or  straw  ad  libitum,  would  keep  it  in  good  thriving  con- 
dition at  Is.  8d.  per  week  ;  so  no  cattle  need  starve.  Common 
sugar  is  to  be  had  at  a  little  over  12L  a  ton.  This  may  be  a 
useful  addition  to  our  artificial  cattle  foods ;  it  is  certainly  not 
so  cheap  as  treacle,  though  probably  much  more  nutritious. 
Englishmen  have  of  late  years  had  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
this  self-same  sugar  in  their  beer ;  perhaps  as  good  and  possibly 
a  better  use  might  be  made  of  it  by  giving  it  to  lean  and  hungry 
cattle  this  winter.  May  the. enterprising  stockowner  who  tries 
the  experiment  be  enabled  to  extract  as  much  profit  from  the 
use  of  it  as  the  brewer  has  done !  Probably,  if  his  stock  return 
him  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  he  will  be  content,  for  there  is 
always  a  vast  difference  between  trade  profits  and  those  made  by 
the  farmer. 

The  coming  winter  must  be  dreaded  by  most  stockowners. 
As  already  stated,  sheep  stand  the  best  chance  of  being  fairly 
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well-fed,  as  there  are  so  many  small  turnips  and  so  few  large 
ones.  But  the  farm-horses,  which  have  been  accustomed  to  an 
abundance  of  long  hay,  will  find  their  rations  terribly  contracted 
in  that  particular.  There  will  be  very  little  hay  to  spare  for 
them  on  many  farms,  and  they  will  have  to  be  content  with 
small  baits  of  oats,  meal,  or  cut  hay,  and  large  allowances  of 
chopped  straw  and  com  chaff.  Many  of  the  mixtures  which 
have  been  suggested  for  cattle  may  be  given  with  advantage  to 
farm-horses,  but  there  must  be  a  large  expenditure  for  all  kinds 
of  horse  com. 

The  breeders  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  who  made  great 
sacrifices  to  keep  their  stock  during  this  trying  summer,  in 
the  hope  of  realising  better  prices  in  the  autumn,  may,  we 
fear,  be  disappointed.  The  East  Anglian  farmers  have  little  or 
no  money  wherewith  to  buy  store  stock,  and,  unless  they  are 
very  cheap,  will  not  purchase  half  their  usual  quantity  for  stall 
feeding.  The  few  winter  graziers  who  are  blessed  with  plenty 
of  roots  are  apprehensive  that,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 
crops  of  all  farm  produce  in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Ireland,  and  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  cattle,  lean  stock 
will  be  too  dear  for  them  to  feed  at  a  profit.  Very  fresh  bullocks 
that  are  nearly  beef  have  already  risen  considerably  in  value, 
but  young  and  poor  cattle  and  store  sheep  are  still  very  cheap, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  There  is  such  a  large  area  of  the 
kingdom  that  has  not  half  its  usual  store  of  hay  and  roots  for 
the  winter  that  every  holder  of  stock  will  be  anxious  to  sell, 
and  comparatively  few  will  be  in  a  position  to  buy.  Norfolk, 
with  short  straw,  patchy  roots,  and  half  a  hay  crop,  would  be 
mad  to  be  overstocked,  even  if  she  had  the  means  to  purchase. 
Suffolk  is  rather  worse  off  than  Norfolk,  and  Essex  is  in  a  still 
more  deplorable  condition.  And  yet  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  winter  as  much  stock  as  possible,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  we  are  blessed  with  a  mild  winter  and 
early  spring,  both  cattle  and  sheep  are  certain  to  command 
much  better  prices  than  those  now  current. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  last  half  of  this  cruel  year  can 
be  as  disastrous  to  the  farmer  as  were  its  first  six  months.  Al* 
ready  the  *'  fore  part  of  the  back  end,"  as  our  Midland  brethren 
appropriately  designate  the  early  autumn,  has  greatly  improved 
our  prospects,  and  if  the  weather  should  remain  open  and  moist 
till  Christmas  there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  and  continuous 
growth  of  grass,  which  may  enable  neat  stock  and  breeding 
sheep  to  be  kept  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  But  while 
hoping  for  the  best,  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  to 
enforce  these  views  this  paper  is  written,  though  I  feel  sorry  to 
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have  given  so  few  novel  ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
the  tnals  of  the  coming  winter.  But  in  a  year  like  this,  I  know 
that  my  brother  farmers  tolerate  any  advice,  however  homely  it 
may  be,  so  I  hope  that  among  so  much  dust  and  chaff  tibey 
may  extract  at  least  one  grain  of  information  or  comfort.  If 
any  stockfeeder  can  find  that  one  useful  grain,  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  and  amply  rewarded. 

Clare  Sewell  Read. 


How  to  winter  their  cow  stock  is  the  problem  which  is  now 
causing  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  to  metaphorically  scratch 
their  heads  day  after  day.  In  my  part  of  the  county  of  Stafford 
this  anxiety  is  neither  so  keen  nor  so  general  as  it  is  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  us,  where  forage  is  scarce,  and,  indeed,  in 
other  counties  which  are  south  of  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which 
this  district  is  situated.  This  section  of  the  country  is  admitted 
by  those  who  have  travelled  about  to  have  taken  less  harm 
from  the  drought,  and  to  have  had  better  crops  of  hay,  than 
perhaps  any  other  locality  to  the  south  of  it.  But  even  here 
there  are  men  whose  hay  crop  is  not  more  than  half  an  average, 
and  these  it  is  who  are  now  "cudgelling  their  brains"  as  to 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  their  cattle  from  November 
to  May.  Others  there  are,  not  a  few,  who  have  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop,  and  yet  others — not  many  of  these 
— who  have  one  that  is  a  fair  average.  And  so  it  is  throughout 
the  district — the  effects  of  the  drought  have  been  most  variable, 
and,  as  a  rule,  worst  of  all  in  meadows  that  were  eaten  up  late 
in  the  spring,  and  in  such  as  were  nipped  by  the  late  spring 
frosts  in  the  valleys.  Crops,  generally  speaking,  were  much 
better  in  meadows  that  lie  away  from  the  rivers,  away  up  the 
slopes,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

There  were  little  "  cobs  "  of  hay  left  on  many  farms  when  last 
winter  came  to  an  end — the  drought  had  enabled  us  to  save 
them.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  rat£er  diminutive,  and  will  not 
count  for  much  in  the  time  that  is  coming.  Yet,  however,  as 
"  every  little  helps,"  they  will  be  made  the  most  of,  and  are  now 
regarded  as  bits  of  old  gold !  Old  hay,  old  straw,  indeed,  old 
anything  that  will  serve  as  food  for  stock,  possesses  a  higher 
value  now  than  it  ever  did  before,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  the  past. 
We  who  are  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs  on  the  farms  have  not 
known  a  time  when,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  such  close 
economy  has  been  practised  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  famine  foreseen  is 
averted^  there  never  was  one  more  clearly  foreseen  than  the 
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famine  in  forage  which  now  hangs  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  avert  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  grass  has  grown  apace  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  while  the  aftermath  has  thriven  well  in  the 
meadows,  many  pastures  have  filled  up  nicely  with  food  for  the 
fall  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
grass  seldom  makes  much  headway  after  September  sets  in. 
Very  much  depends  on  the  **  grassiness  "  of  the  autumn,  and  on 
the  **  openness  "  of  the  weather  till  Christmas.  These  two  con- 
ditions, indeed,  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
livestock  farmers,  for,  although  com  and  cake  are  cheap,  it  is 
not  exactly  pleasant  to  be  compelled  to  buy  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  of  them  as  one  ought  to  do.  Our  men  are  aware  that  the 
demand  for  surplus  milch  cattle  that  are  going  dry,  and  for  lean 
cattle  of  any  kind,  whether  barren  or  in-calf,  will  be  even  less 
than  it  was  in  1887,  for  the  simple  but  all-sufficient  reason  that 
the  usual  customers  for  those  classes  of  stock  have  no  straw  or 
hay  to  spare  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  them.  Roots,  no 
doubt,  will  be  pretty  good,  and  perhaps  fairly  plentiful,  but 
cattle  cannot  be  wintered  on  roots  alone.  The  fact  consequently 
looms  out  that  dairy  farmers  will  either  have  to  winter  their 
own  surplus  stock  as  best  they  can,  or  sell  them  during  the  fall 
of  the  year  at  a  deplorable  and  ruinous  sacrifice. 

The  question  therefore  arises :  What  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue?  In  the  fall  of  1887,  after  the  hot  drought  of  the  summer, 
cattle  were  abnormally  low  in  price ;  and,  happening  to  have  in 
a  bam  a  bit  of  old  hay  that  really  wanted  eating,  the  bottom 
part  of  it  being  five  years  old  or  more,  I  thought  I  would  try  an 
experiment  of  wintering  cattle  on  a  minimum  quantity  of  hay, 
and  I  did  so  because  I  had  a  fair  amount  of  grass  on  the  land  to 
serve  in  the  stead  of  hay.  It  is  seldom  that  summer  graziers 
winter  many  cattle,  or  indeed  any,  save  a  few  cows  in  milk  for 
household  requirements ;  they  prefer,  as  a  rule,  that  other  men, 
whose  purpose  it  suits,  should  do  the  wintering.  But  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  named  I  decided  to  depart  firom  the  usual 
custom  and  to  try  the  aforesaid  experiment.  I  bought,  there- 
fore, half  a  score  of  young  barren  cattle,  chiefly  heifers,  and  had 
them  running  out  on  the  land  every  day,  and  all  day,  through- 
out the  winter,  unless  the  weather  was  altogether  abominable. 
I  really  bought  fourteen,  but  four  of  them  were  sold  early ; 
these,  however,  were  replaced  soon  afterwards  by  seven  or  eight 
others,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  the  daytime  these  half-score  cattle — and  most  of  the 
others  too — were  picking  up  the  greater  part  of  their  living  on 
the  land ;  in  the  night  time  they  were  housed  and  tied  by  the 
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neck,  each  one  receiving,  according  to  her  size,  from  8  to  5  lb. 
of  decorticated  cotton-cake,  and  a  wisp  of  hay  when  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  with  a  wisp  again  in  the  morning.  Being 
tnmed  out  with  an  appetite,  Uiese  cattle  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  standing  about  with  arched  backs  under  the  fences,  but  were 
at  once  engaged  in  browsing  on  the  grass.  My  farm,  I  may 
say,  situated  though  it  is  in  a  valley,  ia  700  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  not  at  all  an  uncommonly  well-sheltered  farm.  If, 
then,  cattle  will  do  well  out  of  doors  every  day  in  the  winter 
on  a  farm  like  this,  they  will  do  equally  well  on  at  least  half 
the  farms  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  cost  of  these  cattle  in  cake  was  just  about  2«.  per  head 
per  week,  and  the  cost  in  hay  about  Is, — say,  3«.  per  head  per 
week  for  twenty  weeks,  or  SI.  each  for  the  winter.  Now,  these 
cattle  cost  on  the  average,  in  November  and  December,  exactly 
51.  8s.  per  head,  and  at  the  end  of  April  they  were  worth,  I 
considered,  IIZ.  per  head,  showing  a  profit  of  21.  12s.  per  head 
as  a  reward  for  the  trouble  of  looking  after  them  during  five 
months,  and  there  was  the  additional  profit  of  a  quantity  of 
manure.  The  ten  heifers  kept  through  the  whole  of  the  winter 
went  on  with  the  rest  at  '*  grass  day,"  and  were  sold  out  fat, 
most  of  them  before  Midsummer,  and  the  rest  in  July — save 
one  only,  which  was  sold  in  August — and  the  average  price 
realised  was  142.  8s.  6d.  per  head,  or  91.  Os.  6d.  per  head 
more  than  they  cost  in  the  fall  of  the  previous  year.  It  will 
be  obvious  to  anyone  practically  acquainted  with  summer 
grazing  that  these  cattle  came  out  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring — as  indeed  they  did — or  they  could  not  have  been  sold 
out  fat  as  early  as  they  actually  were. 

Now,  I  would  ask.  Why  not  winter  barren  cattle  this  way  in 
the  coming  dead  time  of  the  year  ?  Calves,  yearlings,  "  twinters  " 
— barren  cattle  of  any  age,  in  fact — may  well  be  wintered  in  this 
manner,  now  that  forage  is  so  abnormally  deficient  in  quantity. 
Lean  stock  must  be  wintered  somehow,  and  they  will  all  be 
wanted  in  the  spring ;  but  thousands  of  ^^  half-meated  "  things 
will  be  hurried  off  to  the  butcher  out  of  dread  of  the  winter. 
If  only  the  land  gets  fisiirly  well  covered  with  grass  there  will 
be  something  for  the  cattle  to  pull  at  through  the  winter,  so 
long  as  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
easily  susceptible  of  demonstration  by  anybody,  barren  cattle 
of  all  ages,  if  only  the  land  is  tolerably  dry  and  fairly  well 
sheltered,  will  go  through  the  winter  entirely  out  of  doors  if 
need  be,  provided  also  that  they  get  a  few  pounds  of  cake  per 
day,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  hay  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground.    If  it  were  really  cruel  so  to  treat  them,  why  is  it  con- 
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sidered,  and  rightly  considered,  a  good  thing  to  give  a  horse  a 
winter's  run  ?  To  a  horse,  indeed — a  horse  jaded  by  a  long 
spell  of  work,  satiated  with  com,  heated  in  the  legs,  and  more  or 
less  shaky — a  good  winter's  run  is  a  restorative  of  marked  value 
in  many  cases. 

Straw  will  not  be  much  used  for  bedding  in  the  coming 
winter ;  it  will  all  be  wanted  for  food.  Moss  litter  may  with 
advantage  be  used  instead  of  straw  for  bedding,  even  where 
straw  is  worth  less  than  4Z.  a  ton.  All  sorts  of  rough  grass 
under  the  trees,  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  plantations,  and  on 
the  pastures  where  the  land  is  sour,  is  being  made  into  silage  or 
into  hay.  Nothing  of  this  kind  should  indeed  be  passed  over 
OS  worthless ;  for,  even  if  it  make  but  sorry  forage  as  it  is,  the 
possibility  of  improving  it  by  the  addition  of  bean,  pea,  maize, 
wheat,  oat,  or  any  other  sort  of  meal  is  within  the  experience  of 
most  feeders.  Bran,  rice  meal,  cakes  of  various  kinds,  are  all 
less  money  per  ton  than  hay  is  likely  to  be,  and  indeed  already 
is,  and  they  must  consequently  be  used  as  extensively  as  may 
be  required,  with  the  object  of  making  hay  last  till  ^'  grass 
day " ;  wheat,  indeed,  and  flour,  and  even  loaves  of  bread,  are 
being  sold  now  at  something  less  per  cwt.  than  prime  hay  com- 
mands.    Here,  then,  we  have  both  choice  and  scope. 

If  any  man  has  more  hay  than  he  will  want,  or  can  make  it 
more  by  following  the  course  suggested,  let  him  sell  it  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  buy  it.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  to  the  interest  of 
many  farmers  to  sell  all  the  hay  they  dare  to  part  with, — ^sell  it 
in  good  time,  and  buy  com  with  the  money.  If  only  this  sort 
of  thing  be  done  generally,  and  no  gambling  syndicate  be  formed 
to  rush  up  the  price  of  com,  there  is  no  very  great  reason  to 
dread  the  coming  winter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  cattle  must 
be  and  can  be  wintered,  and  although  the  shoe  will  keenly  pinch 
a  large  number  of  farmers,  particularly  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  country,  ways  and  means  may  be  found  to  prevent  starva- 
tion, or  any  very  near  approach  to  it.  Horses  and  sheep  come, 
of  course,  within  the  scope  of  the  remarks  already  made,  but 
one  naturally  feels  less  anxiety  about  them  than  about  cattle. 
The  present  crisis  will  have  the  effect  of  teaching  farmers  to  be 
as  careful  of  hay  when  it  is  plentiful  as  when  it  is  scarce; 
and  we  may  all  sincerely  hope  that  the  lesson  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  for  these  periods  of  scarcity  are  certain  to  occur  now 
and  again. 

Town  readers  of  the  Journal,  who  are  also  horse-keepers, 
will  perhaps  be  interested  in  the  details  of  the  following  case. 
A  relative  of  mine,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Casson  Street,  E.,  keeps 
four  horses  for  the  purposes  of  his  business.     During  some 
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thirty  to  forty  years,  he  and  his  father  before  him  have  been 
horse-keepers  in  London,  and,  like  many  others  similarly 
situated,  have  aimed  at  securing  efficiency  with  economy  in  the 
feeding  of  hay  and  com,  which  are  serious  items  of  working 
expenses  in  the  metropolis.  One  leading  result  of  accumulated 
experience  is  this :  Mr.  Johnson's  horses  eat  no  hay  whatever, 
as  such — that  is,  they  receive  no  hay  at  all,  save  in  the  form  of 
chaff  that  is  mixed  with  the  com..  To  some  men  this  will  be  a 
revelation,  for  hay  in  racks  has  been  commonly  considered  a 
sine  qud  non  for  horses  that  are  stable-kept.  Mr.  Johnson, 
however,  assures  me  that  the  system  of  feeding  his  horses  which 
he  has  now  arrived  at  is  better  than  any  other  he  has  tried, 
that  his  horses  work  well  and  are  always  in  good  condition,  and 
that  virtually  no  need  is  found  for  medicines.  The  only  litter 
is  sawdust,  at  4d,  a  sack. 

The  com  used  is  Russian  oats,  the  average  cost  of  which  for 
a  year  past  was  17«.  Id.  per  quarter  of  304  lb.  These  oats  are 
lighter  than  ours,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  fibrous  husk,  and 
weigh  88  lb.  per  bushel.  No  fixed  quantity  per  horse  is  laid 
down  as  a  regulation  for  the  grooms,  but  the  average  consump- 
tion has  been  15§  lb.  per  horse  per  day.  Bran  is  used  as 
well,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ;  the  quantity  so  far,  though 
used  for  the  most  part  all  the  year  round,  has  been  only  about 
one-third  of  a  lb.  per  horse  per  day.  The  current  price  of  it  is 
u  trifle  under  52.  per  ton,  and  as  hay  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  in  price  per  ton,  more  of  the  bran  and  less  of  the  hay 
will  now  be  used.  Formerly  the  oats  were  macerated  in  water 
for  a  day  or  so  before  feeding  them,  but  this  practice  has  been 
discontinued,  and  they  are  fed  in  a  dry  and  also  in  an  uncrashed 
state,  mixed  with  hay-chaff  and  a  modicum  of  bran.  The 
amount  of  hay  used — all  of  it  in  the  form  of  chaff — averages 
about  34  lb.  per  horse  per  day,  or  half  a  ton  per  horse  per 
annum — a  remarkably  small  quantity,  as  will  be  readily 
admitted — and  the  mixture  of  chaff,  oats,  and  bran  is  not  even 
damped  when  fed.  That  the  oats  should  be  crushed  in  a  mill 
would  seem  to  be  a  reform  required  in  the  modiis  operandi  of 
this  simple  and  economical  dieto.ry .  No  other  kind  of  com  but 
oats  and  bran  is  used :  in  summer,  however,  the  dietary  includes 
a  liberal  supply  of  green  food,  and  in  winter  of  kohl  rabi  and 
carrots.  The  roots  and  greenstuff  are,  of  course,  an  addition  of 
very  considerable  importance,  in  reference  not  only  to  economy, 
but  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  horses. 

The  chief  lesson  taught  by  this  instance  of  horse-feeding  is  the 
broad  fact  that  hay,  as  such,  is  not  indispensable  by  any  means 
to  the  extent  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  and  that 
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we  may  safely  aim  to  greatly  reduce  the  consumption  of  it  now 
that  it  is  scarce  and  dear,  whilst  com  of  various  kinds  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  bran  being  a  little  under,  and  maize  a  little 
above,  51.,  per  ton. 

J.  P.  Sheldon. 

VI. 

Before  entering  upon  the  more  practical  part  of  the  discussion 
of  the  all-important  question  as  to  how  best,  and  most  economic- 
ally, to  keep  our  stock  during  the  approaching  winter  months, 
it  may  be  well  briefly  to  first  consider  the  immediate  cause  of 
our  present  difficulty.  This,  of  course,  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  long  drought  experienced  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
England  during  the  last  five  or  six  months,  thereby  checking 
vegetation,  and  reducing  our  straw  and  fodder  crops  to  one- 
half,  and  our  hay  crop  to  one-fourth,  of  an  average  yearly  yield. 
It  is  true  that  very  dry  seasons  have  been  experienced  in  years 
gone  by,  but  associated  with  circumstances  different  from  those 
now  existing,  for  the  facilities  for  the  transport,  by  land  and 
sea,  of  food  of  all  kinds,  from  the  more  fevoured  districts  and 
countries  to  those  parts  most  seriously  afiected,  did  not  then 
exist.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  already  sending  fodder  of  various  kinds  to  the  rescue, 
and  thus,  what  otherwise  must  have  resulted  in  nothing  short 
of  famine,  at  least  to  our  stock,  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
averted. 

Looking  back  fifty  years,  farmers,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  save  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  other  large  towns,  were,  at  that  time,  very 
strictly  forbidden  by  covenant  to  sell  hay  or  straw.  Then,  as 
the  value  of  the  commodity  increased,  liberty  was  given  to 
sell,  on  condition  of  bringing  back  equivalents  on  the  land,  in 
artificial  and  other  manures,  and  farmers  began  to  realise  that 
with  the  increasing  supplies  of  oil  cakes,  and  feeding  stuffs  of 
all  kinds,  on  our  markets,  this  could  be  carried  out,  leaving  a 
good  margin  for  profit.  Thus  gradually,  instead  of  the  former 
waste,  more  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  straw  and  fodder  from 
damage  by  weather,  by  carefully  stacking  at  the  time  of 
threshing,  till  within  late  years  a  considerable  proportion  is 
chaffed,  mixed  with  other  foods,  and  so  rendered  an  important 
element  in  stock-feeding. 

When  a  boy  at  home  some  forty-eight  years  since,  on  my 
father's  farm  (about  1000  acres),  I  well  remember  seeing  most 
valuable  hay  given  to  the  cows  from  the  truss,  in  open  yards 
and  cribs,  much  of  it  being  wasted,  whilst  all  the  time  the 
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animals  were  treading  in  with  their  feet  sweet  barley  straw 
and  oat  straw,  given  out  daily  by  the  men  who  were  hand- 
threshing  in  the  adjacent  barns, — material  which,  if  chaffed 
as  now,  and  mixed  with  roots  or  other  feeding  stuffs,  would  have 
made  excellent  fodder,  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  hay  could  have 
been  sold.  Then,  again,  we  thought  it  good  business  to  supply 
hotel  yards  and  other  stables  with  straw,  merely  taking  back 
the  dang,  without  any  money  payment.  I  often  in  those  days 
heard  it  said  that  a  pig  was  the  best  animal  to  eat  straw, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  he  would  not  eat  any,  the  whole  going 
for  manure.  All  this  is  very  much  a  thing  of  the  past ;  reduced 
prices  and  vanishing  profits  have  made  men  wiser  in  their 
generation. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  important  question  of  how  best 
to  deal  with  our  veiy  short  output  of  hay  and  straw,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  mild  open  winter,  with  an  abundance  of  grass  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures,  such  as  I  hope  we  may  get,  would 
prove  a  very  great  blessing,  and  carry  us  with  our  stock  well 
into  the  New  Year.  Then  the  diflSculty  would  be  how  to  hold 
our  own  till  May-day. 

In  speaking  first  on  the  question  of  hay  as  an  article  of 
consumption,  the  very  price  it  is  now  worth  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, say,  from  8Z.  to  10?.  per  ton,  appears  to  me  to  almost 
render  it  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  consume  his  hay  to  a  profit, 
when  by  selling  it  at  this  high  price,  and  spending  the  money 
in  com  and  other  feeding  stuffs,  he  can  carry  a  greater  number 
of  stock,  and  with  better  results.  Then  comes  the  danger 
lest  farmers,  pressed  as  they  necessarily  must  be  for  money,  and 
with  com  making  so  little,  will  turn  the  hay  into  cash  and  for- 
get to  bring  back  the  equivalent,  to  the  detriment  alike  of  the 
cattle  and  of  the  land.  Straw,  again,  at  its  present  market 
price,  and  very  short  quantity,  cannot,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be 
used  for  litter  in  the  ordinary  way.  Much  of  the  wheat  straw 
will  be  sold,  like  the  hay,  and  the  barley,  oat,  and  other  straw 
and  haulm  will  be  chaffed  for  the  stock.  In  many  cases  where 
the  barley  and  oat  crops  were  backward  and  light,  it  might  be 
economy,  instead  of  threshing,  to  pass  the  entire  produce,  grain 
and  straw,  through  the  chaff-cutter  for  the  stock.  A  large  area 
of  the  pea  crop  has  been  cut  green  and  stacked,  to  be  used  as 
fodder  in  the  same  way. 

All  this  must  cause  a  very  short  make  of  farmyard  dung, 
which  will  be  sorely  felt  next  spring  and  autumn.  In  districts 
like  my  own,  where  fern  or  bracken  grows  in  large  quantities, 
by  cutting  this  when  green  and  stacking  it  in  ricks,  it 
will  help  very  much  to  keep  the  horses  ofi  the  bare  bricks 
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and  cattle  out  of  the  mud,  although  possessing  little  or  no 
manurial  value  in  itself. 

Another  article  of  food,  and  one  in  ordinary  seasons  over- 
looked, is  gorse,  furze,  or  whin.  I  have  a  neighbour  who  for  many 
years  now  has  kept  down  a  few  acres  of  gorse.  This  he  cuts 
every  year  in  the  dead  of  winter,  putting  it  daily  through  the 
chaff-cutter,  with  a  proportion  of  straw,  and  giving  it  to  his  milk- 
ing cows  with,  to  my  own  knowledge,  good  results.  The  top 
shoots  of  gorse,  even  in  old  coverts,  might  in  a  hard  winter 
serve  a  turn. 

Every  opportunity  is  being  taken  for  putting  in,  during  this 
autumn,  crops  of  trifolium,  mustard,  cabbage,  rape,  kale,  rye, 
vetches,  and  other  green  crops,  in  addition  to  our  very  moderate 
crops  of  mangel,  swedes,  and  turnips,  to  keep  the  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  spring.  The  dry  summer  has  helped  us  to  do 
this  with  less  labour  than  usual,  the  land  being  clean  and  very 
healthy.  I  think  it  has  been  noted  by  many  farmers  this 
season  what  a  very  useful,  but  somewhat  neglected,  fodder  plant 
lucerne  has  proved  itself,  cutting  three  and  even  four  times  in 
spite  of  the  dry  weather,  and  I  am  confident  a  large  acreage  will 
be  sown  with  it  next  spring ;  it  has  come  up  thickly  in  some  of 
our  newly  laid-down  pastures,  producing  feed  when  the  finer 
grasses  had  stopped  growing.  What  must  prove  disastrous  next 
year,  and  tend  to  keep  np  the  price  of  hay,  is  the  almost  total 
failure  of  the  young  grass  seeds. sown  with  the  spring  corn;  in 
some  fields  they  have  improved  a  little,  and  everything  is  being 
done  to  mend  them  with  trifolinm,  rye  grass,  and  other  seeds, 
but  so  far  the  weather  is  unfavourable  to  promote  growth  before 
cold  sets  in. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  few  hints,  from  one  or  two  lead- 
ing agriculturists,  as  to  the  system  they  intend  carryiug  out  in 
feeding  their  own  stock  through  the  winter,  and  think  it  well  to 
give  some  of  the  proposed  rations  in  detail. 

Horses. — Wheat  chaff  with  some  oat  or  barley  straw,  cut 
fine,  mixed  with  3  bushels  of  the  following  mixture  for  each 
horse  per  week,  adding  a  little  salt : — 1  bushel  brewers'  grains 
and  2  bushels  of  maize,  Egyptian  beans,  and  oats,  in  equal 
proportions.  Estimated  cost,  88.  per  week.  (In  feeding  horses 
I  have  found  malt  dust,  well  soaked  in  water,  a  valuable  mate- 
rial ;  a  proportion  of  roots  or  potatoes  may  be  added,  and  less 
com  given.) 

Milking  Cows. — ^A  small  allowance  of  hay  with  oat  or  barley 
straw  chaffed.  Add  1  bushel  bran,  ^  bushel  toppings  (or  sharps), 
1  bushel  oatmeal,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grains  and  salt.  Esti- 
mated cost  per  week,  about  75. 6d.  Decorticated  cotton  cake  may 
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be  preferred  by  some  to  toppings.  (In  feeding  cows  the  rations 
will  be  altered  according  as  the  object  is  to  produce  milk  or 
butter.  I  may  say  the  above  is  for  butter ;  a  greater  proportion 
of  grains  would  be  used,  with  roots,  and  less  com,  if  for  milk.) 

Store  Cattle. — These  we  hope  to  keep  in  the  fields  as  long 
as  possible,  after  which  cut  straw  and  roots  must  carry,  them 
through.  Where  no  roots  are  available  a  little  maize,  pea,  or  bean 
meal  can  be  added,  or  many  would  prefer  linseed  cake  with 
straw  only,  having  regard  to  the  weekly  cost  per  head.  One 
farmer  has  fed  largely  both  store  and  fat  cattle  and  sheep  on 
pure  linseed  oil  mixed  with  straw  chaff,  varying  the  quantity 
from  half  a  pint  upwards  per  meal  per  beast ;  the  price  now 
quoted  is  Is.  lid.  per  gallon  on  rail. 

Fat  Cattle. — Stall  feeding  will  be  almost  impracticable, 
there  being  nothing  with  which  to  make  dung,  which  is  often 
the  chief  end  to  be  attained.  Instead  of  our  usual  fat  Christmas 
beasts,  we  must  carry  the  animals  on  through  the  winter  as  best 
we  can,  rather  as  stores,  and  make  beef  when  the  early  green 
crops  and  grasses  come  in,  leaving  other  districts-^where  the 
meadows  are  good  enough  to  feed  beasts  fat,  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  foods — to  supply  our  Christmas  requirements. 

Sheep. — If  only  we  get  rain  enough  ^  to  carry  on  the  present 
growth  of  green  crops,  and  late-sown  turnips,  to  perfection,  less 
diflSculty  may  be  experienced  in  wintering  the  flock  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear.  A  dry  flock  with  plenty  of  roots,  a  little 
cotton  cake,  or  an  equivalent  in  com  or  malt  dust,  will  store 
well,  and  even  fatten  with  a  little  extra  time  given,  and 
additional  com,  which,  at  the  present  low  value,  and  in  view 
of  the  favourable  terms  upon  which  sheep  at  the  early  fairs  were 
purchased,  will  leave  a  margin  for  profit. 

Last  year  I  lambed  600  ewes,  producing  over  600  lambs. 
The  ewes  had  a  very  few  roots  drawn  to  them  on  the  pastures 
daily,  and  some  straw  chaff  in  their  troughs  each  morning  till 
they  had  lambed.  We  had  a  few  lambs  at  Christmas,  the  rest 
falling  in  January.  I  then  added  a  little  hay  to  the  straw  chaff, 
giving  the  ewes  their  fill  of  turnips,  and  1  lb.  linseed  cake  daily, 
and  the  lambs — as  soon  as  old  enough  to  eat  it — white  peas, 
and  cake  broken  very  fine  indeed,  in  their  troughs  in  front  of 
the  ewes.  The  hay  was  discontinued  as  the  hard  weather  we 
experienced  broke,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  fattening  the 
whole  of  the  lambs,  and  selling  them  at  an  average  price  of  36^., 

^  EverytbiDg  must  depend  upon  rain,  as,  unless  we  get  it  in  abundance, 
the  grass  and  roots  will  dry  up,  and  what  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  other 
similarly  situated  counties  will  then  do  with  sheep  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  ; 
it  must  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
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and  afterwards  the  ewes,  these  making  a  few  shillings  per  head 
beyond  the  price  I  paid  for  them  as  stores,  in  addition  to  the 
clip  of  wool.  This  wonld  seem  to  leave  a  fair  living  profit,  but 
the  drought,  by  diminishing  our  com  crops  (grown  where  the 
sheep  had  fed  the  roots  with  com  and  cake)  one-half,  leaves  the 
balance  on  the  wrong  side.  My  system  is  to  buy  in  a  firesh 
full-mouthed  ewe  flock  each  year,  saving  my  own  ram  lambs 
from  the  previous  year's  flock,  thus  getting  fresh  blood,  and 
fattening  ewes  and  lambs  together.  I  have  this  season  640 
ewes  bought  in  at  an  average  of  SOs.  per  head ;  these  were  all, 
I  hope,  safely  in  lamb  by  the  end  of  August,  and  ought,  with 
ordinary  luck,  to  pay  for  wintering. 

I  would  like  here  to  mention  that,  when  the  frost  last  spring 
broke  up,  our  turnips  had  nearly  all  rotted,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  our  swedes  also,  consequently  during  the  last  month  they 
were  on  them  our  ewes  and  lambs  made  no  progress,  looking 
sticky  in  their  coats,  and  losing  their  bloom  entiiely.  Fortu- 
nately we  had  30  acres  of  common  rape  sown  very  late ;  this 
had  withstood  the  frost  bravely,  and,  when  our  ewes  and  lambs 
went  on  to  this  after  the  old  rotten  roots,  the  change  was  quite 
marvellous.  They  soon  regained  a  thriving  appearance,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  keep  them  going  till  the  end.  Our  shepherd, 
a  man  of  long  experience  with  a  breeding  flock,  said  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  marked,  and  was  most  anxious  we 
should  always  have  30  to  50  acres  each  spring.  We  are  now 
sowing  in  every  available  field  common  rape,  and  thousand- 
headed  kale,  for  spring  feeding.  Our  early-sown  rape  and 
turnips  will  be  ready  to  feed  off  with  the  dry  flock  by  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  this,  with  1  lb.  linseed  cake  and 
a  few  split  beans  per  head  daily,  will  make  the  sheep  fit  for 
the  butcher  by  the  time  the  warm  weather  goes,  and  Down 
mutton  is  inquired  for. 

With  a  herd  of  about  twenty  milking  cows.  Shorthorns  and 
Channel  Islands  mixed,  the  yield  of  butter,  of  rare  colour  and 
quality,  from  our  poor  pastures,  all  through  the  long  dry  time, 
has  been  very  remarkable,  the  separator  giving  off  a  large  per- 
centage of  cream.  We  calve  onr  cows  at  all  times  in  the  year, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  rich  milk.  The  cows  when 
brought  in  to  be  milked  in  the  morning  have  4  lb.  each  of 
linseed  cake  in  the  stalls,  in  addition  to  the  grass  they  get  in 
the  pastures.  The  best  milker  in  the  herd  is  a  little  cross- 
bred cow,  got,  I  should  think,  by  a  common  Shorthorn  bull 
out  of  a  very  ordinary  Channel  Islands  cow.  She  calved  on 
April  15  last,  rather  fresh  in  condition,  and  weighed  8J  cwt., 
worth  at  that  time  on  the  market  about  14L     She  has  given 
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5  gallons  of  rich  milk  every  day  since  calving  till  the  heat  of 
mid-Angast,  and  now  it  is  cooler  again  she  is  coming  back  to 
her  quantity.  Up  to  the  first  week  of  September,  she  has 
yielded  12  lb.  of  butter  weekly. 

Pigs  for  several  years  past  have  been  the  most  profitable 
animals  on  the  farm,  and  while  all  the  food  they  eat  is  of  so 
little  value  when  sold  as  grain,  they  will  continue  a  good 
investment ;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  answer  to  be  led  away 
to  take  up  any  particular  hobby  too  extensively.  A  farmer 
near  me,  seeing  that  bacon  must  be  dear,  purchased  on  the 
market  a  considerable  number  of  large  store  hogs  to  fatten,  with 
the  result  that  swine  fever  broke  out  in  the  herd,  entailing  a 
very  heavy  loss,  instead  of  the  anticipated  profit.  Of  course 
this  was  an  unforeseen  misfortune  that  might  not  occur  again. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  remarks  and  suggestions  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  little  service  to  those  who  may  give  the  time  to 
read  them.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  put  them  before  the  reader 
as  anything  new — nothing  is  new — but  rather  as  old  truths 
revived,  and  with  a  view  to  induce  my  brother  farmers  to  think 
out  the  matter,  each  for  himself,  and  probably  thereby  arrive  at 
some  system,  or  plan,  much  more  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  his  own  case  than  anything  here  set  forth. 

H.  Simmons. 

vn. 

The  question  is  "  How  best  to  provide  for  the  wintering  of  our 
usual  quantity  of  stock  ?  "  I  say  '^  usual  quantity ,''  as  to  me  it 
appears  ruinous  to  sell  at  the  present  low  values,  if  farmers  can 
anyhow  see  their  way  to  holding  on  till  the  dread  of  a  severe 
winter  has  passed,  and  prices  have  hardened.  Some  may  think 
that,  after  so  dry  a  summer,  we  may  have  before  us  a  mild  open 
time,  through  which  stock  may  pull  with  not  much  difficulty. 
But  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  what  will  take  place  if  we  have 
to  face  a  me^um,  or,  worse  still,  a  severe  and  lengthened  winter. 

As  a  matter  of  prudence  we  must  provide  not  only  for  winter, 
but  also  for  the  possibility  of  a  sharp  winter.  If  roots  should  be 
injured  by  frost,  there  is  no  haystack  and  very  little  straw  to 
fall  back  upon.  After  all  provision  has  been  made  as  to  catch 
crops,  silage,  &c.,  and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  stuff  fit 
for  consumption  has  been  grown,  the  next  point  for  considera- 
tion is,  how  to  economise  in  the  direction  of  bedding  or  litter. 
Fortunately,  the  straw  from  our  com  crops,  although  exceedingly 
short,  is  good  and  sweet.  On  this,  indeed,  we  place  our  reliance. 
We  cannot  do  much  without  roots,  but  we  are  still  worse 
off  with  neither  hay  nor  clean  straw.     Possessed  of  the  latter, 
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however,  we  can  make  many  a  good  mixture,  not  only  palatable; 
but  life-sustaining  and  meat-producing.  Not  one  straw  fit  for 
consumption,  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  ought  to  be 
wasted  or  used  for  bedding.  Not  that  I  advocate  a  neglected  or 
scanty  bed  for  the  animals  that  we  are  compelled  to  house  during 
the  winter.  This  would,  indeed,  be  false  economy.  When  once 
cattle  and  young  horses  are  taken  from  the  pastures  to  sheltered 
yards  a  dry  comfortable  bed  is  a  necessity.  Every  bit  of 
rush,  sedge,  bracken,  border  grass,  sprigs  of  young  furze  and 
heather,  must  be  secured  and  reserved  for  litter  ;  while  even  the 
fallen  leaves  from  trees  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  stock 
of  bedding  stuff. 

Covered  yards  will,  this  winter,  be  more  valuable  than  ever, 
but  where  tenants  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them, 
a  thick  layer  of  sand,  crag,  or  burnt  clay,  forming  a  dry 
bottom  to  the  yard  or  box,  will  greatly  economise  the  straw 
thrown  down  for  bedding.  I  have  found  fresh-ploughed  turf 
carted  in  the  cattle-yard  every  three  or  four  days  a  good  substi- 
tute for  straw ;  but  this  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  on  any  but 
light  land  farms,  and  on  these  sand  or  crag  is  about  as  good, 
and  is  always  available.  As  a  last  resource,  both  cattle  and  colts 
will  winter  well  on  a  dry  pasture,  provided  it  is  sheltered  some- 
what, and  the  fact  recognised  that  there  is  no  food  on  the  pas- 
ture, and  that  therefore  a  sufficiency  must  be  carried  to  them.  A 
dry  bottom  is  a  great  point. 

At  Orford  Ness,  about  as  bleak  a  place  as  any  on  our  Eastern 
coast,  colts  have  wintered  (in  severe  weather,  too)  on  the  marshes, 
simply  divided  from  the  sea  by  some  quarter  of  a  mile  of  bate 
shingle,  with  no  shelter  beyond  what  a  score  of  animals  could  obtain 
from  a  small  haystack,  which  they  were  allowed  to  pull  at  as  they 
chose,  and  which,  as  winter  wore  on,  gradually  disappeared 
altogether.  They  received  the  same  amount  of  additional  food 
as  they  would  have  had  in  a  covered  yard  at  the  homestead. 
Bedding,  however,  they  neither  had  nor  required,  and  this  was 
the  only  saving.  Yet,  in  the  approaching  winter  of  1893-94,  a 
saving  such  as  this  will  prove  of  considerable  importance. 

Young  cattle  on  a  sheltered  pasture  I  have  found  to  go 
through  the  winter  equally  well,  and  our  young  Red  Polls  have 
thus  gained  quite  a  rough  Highland-looking  coat ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  and  never  forgotten,  that  they  must  he  fed. 
The  great  mistake  in  this  matter  arises  from  the  fact  that  the* 
farmer  is  prone  to  think  there  is  somejbhing  to  be  got  from  the! 
pasture,  and  therefore  does  not  carry  the  animals  a  sufficiency  of - 
food,  or  an  amount  equal  to  what  he  Would  allow  them  at  the 
homestead* 
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The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  did 
good  Bervice  in  publishing  suggestions  as  to  autumn  crops, 
ensilage j  &c.  Having  taken  advantage  of  them,  and  thus 
made  every  available  addition  to  his  supply  of  food,  and  also 
having  got  together  the  greatest  amount  of  bedding  stuff  within 
his  reach,  the  farmer  will  be  in  a  position  to  calculate  bow  much 
straw  he  can  spare  for  feeding  purposes,  and  in  fact  to  take 
stock  of  his  resources ;  remembering  that  he  cannot  insure  a 
growth  of  green  stuff  much  before  May,  and  also  that — as  spring 
advances — days  get  longer,  animals  grow  bigger,  and,  with  cold 
March  winds  blowing,  more  food  will  be  required.  At  this 
stage  how  often  does  the  stockfeeder  wish  that  more  economy 
had  been  exercised  with  the  roots  during  the  early  winter  !  A 
condition  of  plenty  often  produces  carelessness,  and  his  constant 
care  at  this  season  of  scarcity  will  be  to  see  that  his  stockman 
does  not  exceed  his  orders.  If  his  roots  will  only  run  to  one 
root  per  day  for  each  animal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his 
position  later  on  if  his  stockman  allows  two  to  be  consumed. 
These  roots  may  prove  a  valuable  investment,  to  be  realised  in 
flie  spring  of  1894. 

Once  a  man  has  accurately  estimated  his  resources,  and 
made  choice  of  the  many  different  off-the-farm  foods  offered  by 
our  merchants  in  these  times  of  cheap  com,  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  working  out  the  problems  before  us.  Cattle 
will  thrive  without  roots,  although  with  many  farmers  these 
are  the  mainstay  during  winter.  Sheep  are  more  difficult  to 
manage  after  a  dry  summer,  and  with  little  or  nothing  lefl  on 
the  pastures. 

I  have  found  treacle  very  useful  for  cows,  &c.,  where  no 
roots  are  to  be  had,  and  where  straw  chaff  has  to  be  used  in 
any  great  quantity.  This,  I  think,  answers  all  the  purpose  of 
steaming  the  chaff,  besides  giving  additional  flavour  and 
substance.  My  plan,  and  that  of  others  in  my  district,  is  to 
mix  1  lb.  per  head  in  hot  water,  adding  as  much  cold  water  as 
required  to  fairly  saturate  the  heap  of  chaff  intended  for  the 
day's  consumption.  To  this  I  add  from  7  to  14  lb.  per  head  of 
meal,  and  linseed  or  cotton  cake — mostly  a  mixture  of  all  three. 
The  choice  of  meal — wheat,  maize.,  peas,  or  any  other  kind — will 
be  determined  as  the  market  value  of  each  varies.  The  treacle, 
and  water  can  be  easily  poured  on  with  a  watering-pot,  and  the 
whole  should  be  well  mixed  together  and  left  a  few  hours  before 
iise.  If  it  is  only  intended  to  winter  cattle  for  grass  next 
spring,  7  lb.  of  meal  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  of  course,  this  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  animal,  &c.  Treacle  is  of  more  market 
value  now  than  it  has  been ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  growing 
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sfcock  can  be  kept  at  abont  3^.  per  head  per  week,  if  not  at  less 
cost,  exclusive  of  straw  and  attendance. 

Alfred  J.  Smith. 

VIII. 

How  farniers  can  best  carry  their  sheep  and  cattle  through  the 
doming  winter  months  is  a  problem  rendered  the  more  difficult 
from  the  fact  that  nobody  can  remember  a  time  when  the 
country  was  so  badly  off  for  all  kinds  of  fodder  as  at  present. 

In  addition  to  this,  owing  to  the  last  winter  and  spring 
being  so  severe  and  backward,  farmers  not  only  exhausted  all 
their  old  stock  of  hay,  but  made  a  considerable  outlay  in  the 
purchase  of  artificial  food,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  proved 
remunerative,  either  in  the  price  of  stock  sold  during  the 
summer  or  in  the  value  of  the  crops  just  gathered.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  many  will  feel  indisposed — even  where  cir- 
cumstances might  permit — to  be  so  liberal  during  the  coming 
winter,  whilst  all  will  try  to  utilise  their  small  amount  of  home- 
grown produce  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

On  the  borders  of  North  and  East  Dorset,  where  I  live,  there 
is,  on  some  farms,  not  a  single  haystack  to  be  seen,  and  on 
others  there  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  average  quantity  of 
hay  which  should  be  found  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  roots, 
although  an  even  plant,  which  made  good  progress  during  the 
month  of  August,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  large 
*'  bulbs,"  or  to  attain  the  weight  per  acre  of  ordinary  years, 
unless  there  should  be  a  continuance  of  showery  weather 
throughout  September.  Therefore,  especially  in  this  locality, 
where  good-sized  flocks  are  kept,  and  with  a  small  outlet 
for  sheep,  I  would  suggest  that  the  old  ley  lands  in  course 
for  wheat  be  left  unploughed  till  the  early  spring,  when  oats, 
or  even  barley,  may  be  sown.  These  lands  should  be  laid  up 
at  once,  and,  with  the  hope  of  five  or  six  weeks  of  mild  and 
growing  weather,  we  may  expect  to  have  sufficient  grass  to  fold 
off  with  the  early  in-lamb  ewes  at  night.  I  prefer  the  evening, 
as  the  grass  would  not  then  be  frosty,  and  no  hay  would  be 
required,  but  in  the  early  morning  a  good  supply  of  dry  food 
and  water  should  be  given. 

This  dry  food  might  comprise  wheat  straw  or  oat  straw,  and, 
if  possible,  a  little  hay,  cut  into  chaff,  with  a  mixture  of  bruised 
oats  or  barley,  or  wheat,  with  malt  dust,  dried  grains,  pollards  or 
bran,  a  little  cotton-cake,  or  any  such  cheap  feeding-stuffs  as 
may  be  bought  at  from  4Z.  10«.  to  51.  10«.  per  ton  ;  this  should 
be  sufficient  if  given  at  the  rate  of  about  1^  or  2  bushels  per 
100  head  of  ewes.    Then  a  few  roots — common  turnips — should 
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be  folded  off  during  the  day,  or  a  run  might  be  provided  on  some 
dry  pasture.  This  practice  may  be  continued  till  the  ewes 
are  brought  to  the  lambing-pen  and  have  lambed,  when  an  extra 
supply  of  cake  should  be  added,  and  given  twice  daily,  with  a 
run  out,  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are  strong  enough,  on  dry  pasture, 
or  ley,  or  stubble.  The  ewes  should  have  a  few  roots  (swedes  or 
turnips)  for  a  short  time,  and  when  the  weather  permits  they 
should  be  got  on  the  turnip  land,  with  chaff,  &c.,  given  twice 
daily ;  whilst  if  the  weather  continued  favourable,  and  we  should 
be  blessed  with  an  early  spring,  some  rye  and  other  green  food 
would  soon  afterwards  be  available. 

Tegs  or  shorn  hogs  can  be  wintered — provided  they  have 
been  kept  well  during  the  summer  months — almost  without 
^Jj  if  *  g^d  supply  of  roots  be  given  twice  daily,  with  2 
bushels  of  cotton-cake  to  each  100,  or  about  1  lb.  per  head. 
Or,  where  only  a  few  roots  can  be  spared,  some  barley-straw 
in  cribs,  or  cut  into  chaff,  with  a  few  oat-sheaves,  or  a  mixture 
of  malt  dust,  will  keep  them  healthy.  If  there  are  no  roots, 
and  a  run  can  be  given,  they  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
cotton-cake,  and  be  folded  on  dry  land,  with  troughs  containing 
chaff,  or  some  good  straw  in  cribs. 

The  feeding  of  cattle,  although  perhaps  not  looked  upon  by 
many  in  this  district  as  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  feeding  of 
sheep,  is  nevertheless  a  subject  of  anxious  concern  where  dairies 
are  kept,  whether  on  mixed  farms  or  on  grass  alone. 

How  are  the  animals  to  be  fed  and  sheltered,  with  only  a 
small  supply  of  straw,  and  much  less,  if  any,  of  hay — with 
mangel,  too,  in  most  places,  a  failure  ? 

Cows  to  calve  early,  and  in  full  milk  for  the  winter  supply, 
must  be  housed,  and  well  fed,  at  whatever  cost.  Cabbage, 
mangel,  and  silage  are  excellent  for  producing  milk,  but  un- 
fortunately there  is  very  little  of  any  of  these  this  season.  We 
must  therefore  hope  to  have  a  few  common  turnips  (without 
the  green  tops)  to  mix  with  straw  and  what  hay  can  be  pro- 
cured, cut  into  chaff,  with  an  addition  of  meal  and  cake  at 
about  6  to  8  lb.  per  cow.  Maize  meal  is  good,  and  brewers' 
wet  grains  are  excellent,  to  give  with  chaff,  if  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  and  short  carriage.  Where 
there  is  no  hay,  some  loose  barley  or  oat  straw,  such  as  this 
year's  unripened  produce,  will  have  to  be  given  instead  of  hay 
at  night,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  cows  get  a  good 
supply  of  water. 

I  hope  that  most  farmers  took  the  precaution  to  sow 
early  in  August  on  well-manured  lands  an  extra  breadth  of  rye 
or  Italian  rye-grass,  as,  if  top-dressed  at  once,  it  will  be  found 
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an  excellent  substitiite  for  silage  and  hay  for  early-calved  cows* 
I  think  many  farmers  will  agree  with  me  that  the  price  given 
for  the  winter  milk,  by  the  large  milk  and  dairy  companies; 
is  not  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  producer  a  &ir  margin  for  the 
extra  expense  and  trouble  to  which  he  will  be  put. 

Young  cattle  and  late  in-calf  cows  will  in  many  places  have 
to  be  wintered  in  the  open,  and,  if  kept  on  dry  sheltered  pas- 
tures, will  be  much  more  healthy  than  if  put  in  draughty  yards 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  bedding ;  such  practice  as  the  latter 
often  leads  to  serious  consequences.  Dry,  sheltered  yards,  and  a 
good  supply  of  sweet  straw,  with  about  3  lb.  of  cake  per  head, 
furnish  our  usual  means  of  wintering  dry  cattle,  but  this  season 
we  shall  not  have  sufficient  straw.  Therefore,  I  suggest,  where 
there  is  sheltered  and  enclosed  pasture  land,  to  give  in  troughs 
some  straw  chaff,  with  a  little  inferior  com  ground,  and,  if 
conveniently  obtainable,  some  furze  or  gorse  (young  shoots) 
chopped  fine  or  bruised,  which  would  be  a  great  help.  A  lesa 
expensive  way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  employ  some  green 
straw  of  this  year's  growth,  served  out  twice  daily  with  a  little 
cotton-cake ;  a  few  roots  are  good,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  to  spare  for  young  cattle. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  afraid  that,  however  careful  and  econo- 
mical farmers  may  be  in  the  utilising  of  their  feeding-stuffs, 
and  however  fortunate  in  the  keeping  and  rearing  of  their 
stock,  the  winter  of  1893-94  will  prove  one  of  considerable  loss, 
and  without  the  liberal  aid  of  landlords,  and  better  prices  for 
stock  and  corn,  many  stock-feeders  will  have  hard  work  to 
pull  through. 

Tom  T.  Stacev. 

IX. 

If  the  experience  in  Hampshire  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable 
index,  our  fodder  and  forage  crops  as  a  whole  have  suffered  terribly 
through  the  recent  severe  and  prolonged  drought.  Throughout 
Hampshire  only  about  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  straw  had 
been  secured,  whilst  hay  has  suffered  still  more  grievously,  th6 
year's  supply  having  fallen  short  by  quite  three-fourtHs  of  th6 
ordinary  crop.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  record  of  bad  crops 
is  not  yet  complete.  Boots  are  decidedly  unpromising.  Man* 
gel^probably  the  most  valuable  for  spring  consumption — ^has 
practically  failed ;  and  swedes  and  turnips  are  so  very  backward 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  fair  supply  of  either. 

Th6  prospect  is  more  especially  discouraging  to  the  farmers 
in  Hampshire  because  they  have  already  suffered  very  severely 
from  the  expensive  winters  of  the  two  previous  years.     They 
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are  now  unable  to  profitably  realise  upon  their  stock,  since 
scarcity  of  snpply  has  so  greatly  advanced  the  price  of  the  ordi- 
nary fodders  that  bayers  of  cattle  ref ase  to  purchase  at  anything 
like  the  usual  figures,  fearing  that  the  cost  of  keep  will  make  it 
impossible  to  hold  stock  profitably  through  the  winter. 

Farmers  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  position  :  they  must 
either  sell  their  cattle  at  a  loss,  or  carry  them  through  the 
winter  with  the  usual  but  at  present  expensive  fodders.  Failing 
either  of  these  alternatives,  they  must  employ  every  means  that 
^perience  can  dictate  and  information  can  furnish  to  keep  stock 
with  such  fodders  as  may  afford  efficient  and  cheap  substitutes 
for  those  now  so  costly,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  unavailable. 

In  face  of  the  present  ruinous  prices,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fodder  difficulty,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
stock  should  undoubtedly  be  held,  more  especially  as  it  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated  that  with  tiie  spring  of  1894  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  are  almost  certain  to  advance,  the  reason  being 
that,  according  to  the  official  returns,^  there  has  been  an  appre- 
ciable reduction  upon  last  year's  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
Great  Britain. 

Sheep  form  the  most  important  branch  of  Hampshire  stock- 
farming,  and  the  rule  of  the  county  has  been  to  m£^e  extensive 
use  of  clover-hay  for  food,  the  straw  being  converted  into 
manure,  or  more  usually  sold.  But  it  is  apparent,  that  in  the 
present  exceptional  circumstances,  this  practice  must  be  varied 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  straw,  reduced  to  chaff, 
must  now  take  its  proper  and  rational  place  in  the  feeding 
of  both  sheep  and  cattle.  Indeed,  the  scarcity  of  hay,  and  the 
consequent  higher  prices  that  may  be  obtained  for  it,  must 
constrain  all  practiced  &rmei*s  to  admit  that  it  is  better  to  sell 
the  greater  part  of  that  which  has  been  secured,  rather  than  to 
use  it  altogether  for  feed  at  home;  and  this  with  stronger 
reason  because  experience  has  proved  that  for  cattle  the  straw 
chaff  with  pulped  roots  makes  an  efficient  and  nutritious  sub- 
stitute. Certainly  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  nutritive 
character  of  this  season's  straw,  as  the  bulk  of  it  fSailed  to  reach 
the  usual  uniformity  of  ripeness.  In  addition,  it  is  fortunate 
that  all  kinds  of  straw,  as  well  as  seed,  pea,  and  vetch  haulm, 
have  been  harvested  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  are  conse- 
quently sweet  and  good  for  food.  For  their  sheep  Hampshire 
farmers  will  have  neither  silage  nor  roots,  worth  mentioning, 
to  supply  to  any  extent  the  place  of  the  clover-hay,  which  it  id 
advised  that  they  should  sell.      It  is  therefore  imperative  upon 

]  See  p.  665. 
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them  to  decide  what  fodders  are  best  adapted  to  constitute  the 
cheap  and  efficient  substitutes  suggested  above.  The  writer's 
general  practice,  and  such  practice  as  he  has  observed  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Hampshire,  together  with  the  present  prices 
of  the  materials  now  to  be  dealt  with,  point  to  the  following : — 

(1)  An  efficient  food  for  sheep  will  be  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  1  part  hay,  3  parts  straw  chaff,  and  about  1^  lb.  of 
malt  dust  with  ^  lb.  of  cotton-cake  per  head. 

(2)  For  the  provision  of  sheep  food,  the  present  low  price 
of  barley  brings  it  within  range.  Sound  barley  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Southampton  for  from  158.  to  16^.  per  quarter.  This 
will  produce  most  food  if  steeped  in  water  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  use  more  water 
than  the  com  will  absorb.  After  saturation,  the  barley  should 
be  laid  upon  a  covered  floor  until  it  sprouts,  which  will  occur 
after  about  three  days,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  In  this 
event  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  warmth  by  covering  the  com  with 
old  bags.  Barley  thus  prepared  is  a  wholesome  diet  for  cattle 
also,  and  one  on  which  they  thrive.  With  reasonable  care  as  to 
quantity,  it  has  likewise  been  used  with  advantage  for  working 
horses.  Of  course,  in  all  the  above  cases,  the  barley  must  be 
given  mixed  with  straw  chaff. 

(3)  Wheat,  cheap  as  it  is,  with  a  due  proportion  of  straw 
chaff,  may  also  be  used,  grittled,  but  sparingly  at  first,  and  in- 
creasing to  nearly  ^  lb.  per  head.  Some  of  the  principal 
Hampshire  farmers  have  already  fed  their  sheep  upon  it,  and 
with  a  success  that  will  justify  its  employment  in  future  years, 
provided  that  it  remain  as  low  in  price  as  at  present. 

Of  the  foregoing  foods,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  best,  if 
not  the  cheapest,  is  that  first  mentioned.  A  good  method  of 
preparing  the  straw  chaff  is  as  follows :  Cut  all  straw,  haulm, 
&c.,  into  chaff  directly  it  is  threshed,  and  have  it  well  trodden 
into  the  store  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt — about  a  bushel  of 
salt  to  a  ton  of  straw — and  the  addition  of  a  little  fenugreek  or 
spice ;  though  the  salt  must  be  used  sparingly  where  breeding 
ewes  are  to  be  fed.  Chaff  so  treated  mellows  wonderfully,  and 
improves  by  being  kept  for  a  few  months.  It  will  be  found 
that  both  sheep  and  cattle  will  eat  it  with  zest. 

The  moderate  supply  of  roots  that  may  be  available  should 
be  used  to  supplement  each  of  the  foregoing  foods. 

Maize  would  be  serviceable  during  the  coming  winter  if 
it  should  be  as  cheap  as  now  appears  probable.  Cotton-cake, 
again,  if  price  permit,  with  plenty  of  turnips,  will  make  a  feed 
upon  which  dry  sheep  will  thrive.  1  lb.  of  cake  per  head  daily 
i»  ft  fw  aUowaiice.    This  is  a  cheap  way  of  wintering  tegs^  and 
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has  the  great  advantage  that  it  does  not  fonl  the  land  so  much 
as  hay. 

Cattle  in  Hampshire  are  not  nearly  so  important  a  consider- 
ation as  are  sheep,  therefore  the  question  of  cattle  food  does  not 
cause  so  much  anxiety  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain  as,  unfor- 
tunately, it  does  elsewhere  in  the  island.  Certain  mixtures  of 
cattle  fodder  have  been  already  indicated,  but,  in  addition  to 
these,  Hampshire  stock-holders  may  find  the  following  of  service. 
Setting  aside  the  hay,  which  it  is  advised  should  be  disposed  of 
by  sale,  and  remembering  the  entire  lack  of  silage  and  the 
scarcity  of  roots,  a  good  food  may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of 
40  lb.  to  50  lb.  of  straw  chaff,  nearly  2  lb.  of  boiled  linseed,  and 
about  8  lb.  of  such  home-grown  ground-up  wheat  or  barley  as 
may  be  found  unfitted  for  the  market.  The  mass  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  about  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  before  being 
used,  as,  in  that  time,  fermentation  will  arise,  making  the 
whole  more  agreeable  and  more  easily  digested.  It  may  here 
be  noted  that,  where  straw  has  been  carted  in  bad  condition, 
steaming  will  rob  it  of  all  flavour  of  mustiness,  and  convert  it 
into  a  pifJatable  food. 

Where  the  farmer  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
fair  supply  of  roots,  he  will,  as  usual,  pulp  these,  using  about 
20  lb.  per  head,  and  will  mix  the  pulped  mass  with  about  30  lb. 
of  straw  chaff,  in  addition  to  2  lb.  or  3  lb.  of  unsaleable  home- 
grown wheat  or  barley,  reduced  to  meal. 

For  all  kinds  of  stock,  however,  required  to  be  fattened, 
straw  chaff  and  hay,  in  equal  proportions,  are  generally  used ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  fatten  cattle  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  about 
12  lb.  of  hay,  36  lb.  of  straw,  and  artificial  food — consisting  of 
crushed  oats,  bean  meal,  and  linseed  cake  in  equal  proportions — 
increased  from  7  lb.  to  14  lb.  per  head  daily. 

Horses  have  not  been  so  much  affected  by  the  drought  as 
other  live-stock,  as  some  of  the  vai'iety  of  fodders  of  service  to 
them  have  escaped  its  effects ;  but,  as  oats  are  now  somewhat 
expensive,  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  substitute  in  great 
part  ground  maize  for  these,  using,  perhaps,  about  \  bushel  of 
oats  to  1  bushel  of  maize  and  \  budiel  of  beans  per  head  weekly. 

Since  so  liberal  a  use  of  straw  for  feeding  purposes  has  been 
advised,  it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  a  material  which  may 
be  found  equally  as  useful  as  the  straw  for  litter.  Undoubtedly, 
peat  moss,  a  product  of  the  Yorkshire  moors,  is  the  best  of  these 
litters  at  present  known.  It  lasts  longer  than  the  straw  itself, 
retains  more  manurial  properties,  and,  important  also  to  notice, 
it  requires  less  labour  in  carting  and  spreading  on  the  fields. 
Dried  fern  also-,  though  not  so  capable  au  absorbent,  will  b§ 
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found  to  be  extremely  useful ;  but,  where  fields  afford  shelter, 
cattle  might  be  left  out  in  them  to  a  later  period  of  the  year 
than  is  usually  permitted,  and  the  store  of  litter,  consequently^ 
appreciably  economised. 

The  possibility  of  a  large  extent  of  failure  in  the  root  crops 
has  been  already  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  if 
the  practice,  too  common  in  the  South  of  England,  be  followed 
this  year  of  allowing  the  crops  to  remain  in  the  fields  without 
protection  from  the  frost,  this  failure  will  be  accentuated. 
Farmers  might  take  warning  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  winters,  during  which  roots  were  extensively  rotted  by  the 
frost.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  urge  that  swedes  should 
be  taken  up,  and  pitted  in  the  field  in  quantities  of  about  two 
loads  each,  while  the  turnips  should  be  moulded  up  between  the 
drills  by  the  plough.  This  last  is  a  beneficial  practice  common 
both  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers  generally  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  early  harvest  to  sow  a  series  of  catch  crops.  Those 
who  have  done  so  will,  if  the  winter  be  at  all  moderate,  be 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  scarcity  and  the  necessity  to  purchase 
in  the  critical  months  of  March  and  April,  when  the  rye  will 
have  become  fit  for  food.  Italian  rye-grass  (which,  in  March, 
should  have  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  sown  per  acre),  winter 
barley,  trifolium,  thousand-headed  kale,  and  tares  will  come  in 
due  succession  to  carry  stock  in  safety,  and  with  economy,  to  the 

^^'  Thos.  Stirton. 

X. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  new 
to  be  said,  for  every  known  system  of  feeding  has  been  practised, 
and  is  pretty  well  known.  But  though  there  may  be  nothing 
new,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  wasteful  process 
of  feeding,  and  also  an  economical  process.  Some  people 
certainly  get  more  stock  kept  on  a  given  quantity  of  food— and 
get  them  done  better — than  others  do,  and  though  I  do  jiot 
profess  to  be  one  of  them,  I  mean  to  have  a  good  try  at  economy 
in  stock-feeding  this  winter.  The  necessity  for  so  doing  is  too 
obvious  to  discuss  i  the  mere  fact  of  hay  being  worth  from  7L  to 
81.  per  ton  is  quite  suflScient  reason,  without  going  any  farther, 
HaTing  in  ray  own  case  commenced  by  selling  200  tons  of  hay, 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  viz.,  How  to  winter  our  stock,  is 
extremely  interesting  to  me,  as  I  have  to  winter  about  400 
head  of  cattle,  2,000  sheep,  and  50  horses,  with  something  like 
half  the  usual  crop  of  straw,  barely  an  average  crop  of  roots, 
aud  with  three-fourths  of  the  hay  sold. 
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I  am  hoping  for  a  repetition  of  the  season  of  1826,  respecting 
which  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  "  There  was  no  hay  made, 
and  none  wanted." 

Without  indulging  in  theoretical  ideas  about  this  matter,  I 
propose  as  nearly  as  I  can  to  sketch  the  plan  I  intend  to  adopt 
in  feeding  my  own  stock  through  the  coming  winter,  which  I 
need  hardly  say  I  look  forward  to  with  some  anxiety. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  what  we  can  produce  this  season 
to  help  us  through.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deal  with  what  we 
have  already  got,  or  what  we  must  buy.  Many  of  us  have  a 
grand  growth  of  grass,  which  will  no  doubt  greatly  increase  yet, 
before  the  growing  season  is  over,  and  which  in  ordinary  times 
would  be  consumed  on  the  land,  but  in  a  season  like  this 
should  undoubtedly  be  cut,  and  made  into  silage  if  the  weather 
is  unsuitable  for  haymaking.  Though  grass  is  useful  to  feed  on  * 
the  land  for  store  cattle  and  sheep  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  soon  as  the  ground 
gets  soft,  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  such  grass  is  trodden  into  the 
dirt,  and  utterly  wasted.  Again,  in  frosty  weather,  every  bullock 
and  sheep  has  five  mouths,  for  they  destroy  as  much  with  each 
hoof  as  Uiey  consume  with  their  mouths.  Of  course,  everyone 
would  be  careful  to  feed  the  grass  on  his  wet  ground  first,  before 
the  land  becomes  sodden,  and  to  keep  his  dry  land  for  the  wet 
weather, — in  fact,  if  possible  to  clear  his  wet  land  altogether  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  "  tread."  Even  if  there  should  be  some 
grass  left,  this  may  come  in  most  usefully  in  the  dry  months  of 
February  and  March,  when  a  good  bite  of  old  grass  will  often 
do  cattle  and  sheep  admirably,  with  the  aid  of  only  a  small 
amount  of  dry  food. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  winter  may  be,  it  must  be  more 
economical  to  cut  anything  that  is  enough  of  a  crop  to  cut,  and 
make  it  into  silage  or  hay,  rather  than  feed  it  on  the  land.  The 
simple  process  of  making  stack  silage,  by  hauling  the  loaded 
carts  over  the  heap  and  tipping  thereon,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Then  there  is  another  system  which  I  think  might 
be  carried  out  conveniently  this  year,  certainly  up  to  Christmas, 
namely,  to  keep  a  piece  of  latter-math,  or  a  grazing-ground 
recently  shut  up,  and  cut  and  haul  the  grass  daily  to  stock  in 
neighbouring  fields.  Possibly,  if  heavy  snow  fell,  the  grass 
wofid  become  rotten,  but  more  likely — as  the  ground  is  so 
dry — it  would  this  year  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
I  shall  certainly  set  apart  some  with  the  object  of  carrying  out 
this  plan.  I  have  at  present  (first  week  of  September)  over 
100  acres  that  have  been  shut  up  for  a  month  or  more ;  these 
will  cut  silage  equivalent  to  fully  15  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre,  another 
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50  or  60  acres  will  produce  somewhat  less,  but  if  this  growing 
weather  continues  the  grass  produced  by  this  land  will  very 
much  simplify  my  stock-keeping  through  the  coming  winter. 
Of  course  this  growth  of  late  grass  is  quite  unusual,  but  almost 
invariably  follows  a  hot  dry  summer;  the  tropical  heat,  combined 
with  the  moisture  of  the  past  month,  has  made  grass  grow  as  I 
have  only  known  it  once  or  twice  before  in  my  life, — 1868  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

I  have  not  been  long  in  makiug  up  my  mind  that  hay  at  pre- 
sent prices  is  the  dearest  article  a  farmer  can  consume,  and  that 
unless  he  has  a  milk  contract,  or  for  some  reason  or  other  he  feels 
bound  to  retain  his  stock,  he  had  better  dispose  of  it  at  almost 
any  sacrifice  rather  than  feed  on  hay.  For  this  reason  I  sold  the 
whole  of  my  hay  on  two  farms,  reserving  only  a  moderate  quan- 
tity where  I  have  a  milk  contract  to  carry  out,  and  a  few  show 
Shorthorns,  which  will  no  doubt  require  a  little,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  Shorthorns  will  fare  as  **  ordinary  "  stock. 

Another  conclusion  I  have  also  come  to,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  is  that  the  chaffcutter  will  have  to  be  used  exten- 
sively this  year.  Generally  speaking,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the 
system  of  chopping  straw  and  pulping  roots  for  cattle.  I  think 
the  extra  cost  in  labour  and  the  inferior  doing  of  the  cattle,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  actual  dead  losses  caused  by  indigestion, 
&c.,  far  exceed  the  advantages  derived  in  the  greater  economy 
of  food.  I  think  (again  speaking  generally)  that  it  is  better 
to  allow  cattle  to  eat  their  straw  in  its  natural  state  (and  the 
roots  separately),  when  they  will  consume  what  is  good  and 
wholesome,  and  the  refuse  will  go  for  litter,  rather  than  compel 
them  to  eat  a  lot  of  indigestible  stuff  (positively  injurious  to 
health),  and  buy  peat  moss  or  sawdust  for  litter,  or,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  litter  with  straw  as  good  as  that  laboriously  cut  into 
chaff  to  feed  them.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  to  chaff 
the  litter  and  feed  with  the  long  straw. 

But  in  this  season,  owing  to  absolute  necessity,  everything 
grown  on  the  farm  must  be  consumed,  and  a  deal  more  besides. 
In  my  own  case,  oats  were  cut  green  for  hay,  perhaps  a  ton  per 
acre,  and  the  ground  planted,  some  of  it  with  mustard,  some  with 
thousand-headed  cabbage,  which  will  at  all  events  keep  the  sheep 
off  the  pastures  at  a  critical  time,  and  allow  my  grass  to  go 
for  silage.  Wheat,  cut  very  green,  was  about  half  a  crop. 
Winter  barley,  also  cut  very  green,  was  a  light  crop.  The  straw 
of  all  this  must  be  mixed  with  the  hay,  and  cut  into  chaff,  and 
none  of  the  stock  allowed  to  eat  long  hay.  In  addition  to  this, 
cows  in-milk  will  get  10  lb.  or  more  of  artificial  food,  probably 
a  mixture  of  bran,  maize  meal,  and  cotton  cake  in  about  ec^ual 
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quantities ;  also  a  bushel  of  roots  per  day,  or  the  equivalent  in 
grass  or  silage.  Cattle  with  any  flesh  upon  them  will  be  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  possible  for  the  butcher  on  cake  and  meal 
ad  libitum,  roots,  and  straw.  These,  for  the  most  part,  will  be 
fed  in  the  open  fields  to  save  litter,  where,  if  the  ground  is 
sound,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  shelter,  they  will  do  better 
than  they  would  do  tied  up,  or  in  yards ;  of  this  I  have  had 
sufficient  experience  to  speak  confidently.  A  large  number  of 
young  cattle,  down  to  yearlings,  will  have  barley  straw  and  cake, 
either  in  open  fields  or  yards.  We  generally  give  4  lb.  of  cake 
and  any  amount  of  straw ;  this  time  it  will  be  5  lb.  of  cake,  and 
they  must  eat  practically  all  the  straw.  Yards  must  be  bedded 
with  stubble  cleanings,  which,  as  worked  out,  will  be  stacked 
when  dry,  and  kept  dry  for  this  purpose  and  for  covering 
potatoes,  &c.  But  open  yards  are  an  extravagant  invention  for 
the  consumption  of  litter,  and,  where  possible,  I  shall  enclose 
the  shed  and  confine  the  animals  to  this,  only  allowing  them  to 
go  out  in  the  open  yards  twice  a  day  for  water.  Peat  moss 
will  also  be  used  in  boxes  to  some  extent, — no  straw  for  litter 
this  time.  Cattle  under  a  year  old  will  get  a  little  hay  and 
straw  chaff,  with  roots,  bran,  and  cake  or  beans. 

In  this  way  I  hope  to  get  through  the  winter  without  much 
loss  or  inconvenience,  anticipating  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  next 
spring.  I  reckon  that  6  cwt.  of  cotton  cake  and  1  ton  of  good 
straw,  with  a  fair  picking  of  grass,  ought  to  winter  a  two- 
year-old  bullock.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  winter,  but  with  5  lb.  of  cake  per  day,  assuming  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  grass,  he  ought  to  require  very  little  straw  before 
Christmas, — 6  cwt.  of  cake  at  &s.  is  11.  10«.,  and  1  ton  of  straw, 
say  at  2Z.  spending  price,  makes  the  total  32.  lOs.  Then  there  is 
the  value  of  the  manure  from  the  cotton  cake,  say  lO^*.,  which 
will  cover  cost  of  attendance.  I  think  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect 
of  cattle  paying  well  for  wintering  in  this  way. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  sheep  keep.  My  ewes  rarely 
have  hay  excepting  in  very  bad  snowy  weather.  My  Shropshire 
flock  of  230  ewes  did  not  consume  5  tons  of  hay  last  winter,  and 
300  Radnors  consumed  even  less.  My  practice  has  been  for 
some  years  to  keep  them  chiefly  on  grass  until  within  a  month 
of  lambing,  when  they  get  a  few  roots,  and  about  Christmas 
time  1  lb.  of  cake  or  com  per  head,  which  is  continued  through 
the  spring,  until  the  lamte  are  old  enough  to  eat,  when  they 
have  the  corn  instead  of  the  ewes.  Of  course,  all  feeders  may 
not  have  suitable  dry  pastures  in  which  to  run  their  ewes,  and 
my  system  would  not  apply  to  all ;  but  I  am  confident  that  hay, 
even  at  31.  or  U.  per  ton,  is  extravagant  feed  for  sheep,  and  thftt 
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it  would  be  far  more  economical  to  sell  even  at  that  price,  and 
spend  half  the  money  in  cake  or  com  instead.  My  flock  oi 
Shropshires  has  invariably  done  well  under  this  system,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  hay  should  be  a  necessity  for  any  other  breed 
of  sheep,  if  it  is  not  so  for  Shropshires  or  Radnore. 

Ewe  lambs,  150,  will  have  grass,  a  few  roots,  and  ^  lb.  of 
cotton  cake  until  mid-winter,  when  the  cake  will  be  supple- 
mented by  ^  lb.  of  bran  or  malt  dust ;  no  hay,  straw,  or  chaff. 

My  fattening  sheep  comprise  250  tegs.  I  have  found  1  lb. 
of  cake  and  corn  per  day  with  about  16  lb.  of  roots  to  be  a 
fair  daily  ration  for  a  fattening  Shropshire  teg.  I  never  give 
hay,  though  sometimes  a  little  chaff  with  the  com,  but  it  is 
quite  unnecessary:  1  cwt.  of  roots  and  IJ  cwt.  of  cake  and 
com  will  feed  out  a  teg  in  twenty  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
should  put  on  32  lb.  of  mutton.  It  is  pretty  easy  to  calculate 
the  feeding  capacity  of  one's  roots  on  this  basis,  but  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  com  and  cake  should  not  be  doubled. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  sliow  lambs  are  made  to  eat  4  lb.  of 
cake  and  beans  per  day  hefore  Christmas.  This,  I  should  say, 
would  not  be  economical  feeding,  but  in  a  season  of  scarcity  of 
roots,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  a  ration  of  2  lb.  of 
cake  and  com  per  day  would  be  economical  feeding.  I  cannot 
say  what  saving  in  roots  the  extra  1  lb.  of  cake  would  cause,  but 
my  impression  is  that  fully  one-third  less  would  be  required  per 
day,  and  the  animals  would  be  as  fat  in  sixteen  weeks  on  this 
treatment  as  they  would  in  twenty  weeks  on  the  lighter  feeding. 
In  the  first  case  the  sum  would  work  out,  say,  1  ton  roots 
7s.  6d.,  IJ  cwt.  cake  and  com  7s.  6d.=l5s.  In  the  second 
case,  say,  l^  cwt.  roots  at  i^d.szis.  2d.,  2  cwt.  cake  and  com 
at  6s.^l2s.y  total  IGs.  2d.  Thus  we  have  a  fat  sheep  costing 
1^.  2d.  more,  but  against  that  there  is  the  saving  in  roots, 
8|  cwt.,  worth  over  3«.,  and  the  extra  manure  from  the  cake.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  higher  feeding  is  the  more  economical, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  manure 
from  the  extra  cake  feeding.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  line 
for  those  who  are  short  of  roots.  Another  250  cross-bred  tegs 
(Radnor  and  Shropshire)  will  "run  round,"  having  a  few  roots, 
grass,  and  ^  lb.  of  cotton  cake  and  malt  dust — in  fact,  kept  as 
Qie  Shropshire  ewe  lambs  are  kept.  So  much  for  my  Mon- 
mouthshire stock. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  a  considerable  stock  of  100  young 
cattle  and  1,000  sheep  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  about  700  ft. 
above  sea  level.  In  this  district  hay  is  universally  considered 
essential  for  ewes  in  lamb,  and  for  fattening  sheep  on  turnips. 
The  latter  I  have  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  having  successfully 
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&ttened  a  considerabW  number  last  winter  without  any  hay  worth 
mentioning,  and  with  only  the  smallest  amount  of  chaff  (hay  and 
straw  in  equal  parts),  just  enough  to  prevent  their  swallowing  their 
com  too  rapidly.  Hitherto  I  have  not  succeeded  in  quite  over- 
coming the  prejudice  of  the  shepherd  (one  of  the  best  on  the 
Cotswold  Hills)  in  favour  of  hay  for  ewes,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
settled  this  winter,  for,  having  sold  all  the  hay,  there  can  be  no 
use  in  arguing  the  point.  However,  I  shall  keep  a  somewhat 
smaller  proportion  of  breeding  ewes  than  I  at  one  time  intended, 
and  feed  a  larger  number  of  tegs, — 400  of  the  former,  600  of  the 
latter.  Being  well  off  for  grass,  the  ewes  will  require  little  else, 
I  hope,  before  Christmas,  when  they  begin  roots ;  the  young 
ewes  may  be  on  roots  earlier,  and  have  1  lb.  of  artificial  food 
per  day,  probably  malt  dust  and  cotton-cake,  or  whatever  equiva- 
lent may  be  cheapest  in  the  market.  lu  fact,  they  will  be  kept 
much  in  the  same  way  as  my  Shropshires  are  kept  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  I  expect  with  the  same  satisfactory  result. 
Possibly  I  may  have  to  give  the  Cotswolds  in  their  colder 
country  a  little  extra  dry  food ;  if  I  have  to  give  them  1^  lb. 
per  day  I  shall  not  object.  This  will  work  out  at  a  cost  of  8^; 
per  head, — say  10  lb.  per  week  for  20  weeks,  or  200  lb.  at  about 
As.  6d.  to  5fi.  per  cwt.  Under  the  ordinary  haying  system 
about  4  lb.  per  head  per  day  would  be  the  ration =1  cwt.  per 
month  SB  5  cwt.  for  5  months,  at  7«.  =  1Z.  15«.  I  think  \\  lb.  of 
cake  and  malt  dust  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  4  lb.  of  hay.  Straw 
being  very  short, — about  150  tons  of  oat  straw  to  winter  the 
100  young  cattle  and  15  horses, — chaffing  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  and  a  considerable  expense  incurred  for  cake  ;  but 
the  roots,  105  acres,  promise  to  be  good,  and  with  grass  abund- 
ant, and  dry-lying  for  the  stock,  I  enter  upon  the  winter  there 
with  a  light  heart. 

Cart-horses  will,  of  course,  have  no  long  hay,  only  a  little 
cut  in  the  chaff.  Colts  and  brood  mares  will  winter  out  and 
require  nothing  but  grass  until  Christmas  (this  applies  to 
Monmouthshire,  not  to  the  Cotswold  Hills),  when  most  of  them 
will  no  doubt  require  a  couple  of  feeds  of  com  and  chaff  per  day. 

Such,  roughly  told,  is  my  plan  for  wintering  my  stock.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  it  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  the  main  point  in 
economy  is  the  prevention  of  waste,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
amount  going  on  constantly  on  most  farms.  I  do  not  think 
farmers  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  advantage  of  high  feeding ; 
they  do  not  consider  that  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  give  an 
animal  intended  for  the  butcher  only  sufficient  artificial  food  to 
keep  him  stationary.  It  is  next  to  useless  to  keep  them  slowly 
moving,  for  the  true  economy  is  to  feed  as  rapidly  as  is  com- 
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patible  with  safety.  I  know  some  farmers  will  say,  **  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  my  sheep  out,  or  get  them  over  fat,  because  I  want 
to  shear  them  and  sell  them  out  of  the  wool ;  "  and  so  they  keep 
them  about  stationary  for  three  months.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  feed  out  the  fitst  lot  quickly,  and  buy  others 
to  take  their  places.  More  cake  and  corn  would  be  consumed, 
and  land  would  be  improved  to  an  extent  only  understood  by 
those  who  have  adopted  the  plan.  No  doubt,  this  may  appear 
opposed  to  the  policy  I  pursue  in  keeping  250  tegs  "  round." 
I  have,  however,  special  reasons  for  doing  this  in  the  case  of 
my  cross-breds  (Radnor  and  Shropshire),  but  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  detail  on  this  point. 

R.  Stratton. 


THE   CHESTER   MEETING,    1893. 

Fifty- FOUR  Country  Meetings  have  now  been  held  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  but  only  once  before  the  present  year  has 
the  annual  gathering  taken  place  in  Cheshire.  During  the  long 
period  1839-1893,  however,  as  many  as  six  Country  Meetings 
have  been  held  within  a  radius  of  less  than  fifby  miles  from  the 
historic  city  of  Chester.  These  were  at  Liverpool  in  1841, 
when  Mr.  Philip  Pusey  was  President ;  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845, 
when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  President :  at  Manchester  in 
1869,  on  which  occasion  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  for  the  first  time  President  of  the  Society ;  at  Liver- 
pool again  in  1877,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Skelmersdale 
(now  file  Earl  of  Lathom) ;  at  Shrewsbury  a  second  time,  in 
1884,  when  Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs  was  President ;  and  at  Preston 
in  1885,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Eight  years  subsequent  to  the  last-named  Meeting  the  Society 
has  for  the  second  time  pitched  its  camp  at  Chester ;  but  an 
interval  of  thirty-five  years  has  separated  the  two  Chester 
Meetings,  a  few  details  concerning  which  are  presented  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Year 

riace  of  Meeting 

President 

Entries 
of  lire 
stock 

1868 
1893 

The  Rcodee,  Chester 
Hoole  Road,  Chester 

Earl  Berners 

The  Duke  of 

Westminster,  E.G. 

1,026 
2,061 

3,648 
6.527 

62,539 
115,908 
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The  Show-ground. 

toie  rite  Bfelected  for  the  Show,  on  the  Hoole  Road,  wfts 
(Conveniently  situated  and  easy  of  access,  being  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  General  Bailway  Station  at  Chester.  The  character 
of  the  ground  and  the  appearance  of  its  surroundings  were 
somewhat  prosaic,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  beautiful 
scenery  amid  which  the  Meeting  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
held  in  Warwick  Castle  Park.  If,  also,  a  comparison  in  this 
respect  be  made  with  the  former  Show  at  Chester,  it  must  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Meeting  of  1858,  which  was  held  on 
the  famous  Boodee.  But,  though  there  were  lacking  many  of 
the  natural  adjuncts  such  as  have  at  various  times  contributed 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Society's  Shows,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  site  chosen  for  this  year's  Meeting  was  one 
eminently  suitable  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  this  is  a 
consideration  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Exhibition  has 
necessarily  to  be  controlled  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ground  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  given  on  p.  501  that,  though 
certain  modifications  were  inevitable  in  matters  of  detail,  tibe 
Society's  Surveyor  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  adhere  to  the 
general  scheme  with  which  visitors  to  the  Country  Meetings  are 
familian  The  area  occupied  by  this  year's  Show  was  70  acres ; 
at  the  former  Chester  Show  25  acres  were  found  sufficient. 

Some  Statistics  of  the  Showyards. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  casual  visitor  to  the  Shows  of 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  may  carry  away  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  labour  involved,  the  material  consumed,  the 
time  bestowed,  and  the  money  expended  in  preparing  year  after 
year  the  temporary  premises  for  the  great  national  agricultural 
display.  The  grubbing-up  of  hedges,  the  levelling  of  ground, 
the  laying  of  water-pipes,  the  making  of  roads,  are  usually 
amongst  the  indispensable  preliminaries.  Beyond  these,  how* 
ever,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  respecting 
which  various  details  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Society's 
Surveyor. 

-4rea.-— As  a  general  rule  the  Showyard  occupies  an  area  of 
about  70  acres,  as  was  the  case  this  year.  At  Warwick,  in 
1892,  although  the  entries  were  fewer,  an  area  of  90  acres  was 
required,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  trees  with  which 
the  ground  was  so  agreeably  diversified.    On  the  other  hand, 
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in  1890,  at  distant  Plymouth,  and  with  .reduced  entries,  about 
50  acres  were  found  suflScient. 

Timber, — This  year  86,000  cubic  feet  of  new  timber,  weigh- 
ing 1,300  tons,  and  costing  over  5,500?.,  were  purchased  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Show. 

Shedding. — To  accommodate  all  the  entries  in  the  Imple- 
ment Department  13,018  feet  of  shedding  were  built,  in  widths 
varying  from  16  to  25  feet.  In  addition,  4,422  feet  of  shedding 
were  required  for  the  horse-boxes  and  stalls,  5,638  feet  for 
cattle-sheds,  and  8,381  feet  for  sheep-  and  pig-pens.  The 
Poultry  Department  necessitated  a  building  100  feet  by  120  feet. 
The  large  horse-ring  is  usually  500  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide, 
and  has  a  Grand  Stand  extending  the  full  length,  with  covered 
seats  and  platform,  capable  of  accommodating  4,000  persons. 

The  Farm  Produce  Department  was  especially  large  at 
Chester,  Cheshire  cheese  alone  requiring  a  building  of  120  feet 
by  150  feet.  The  remaining  exhibits  of  cheese,  butter,  jam, 
cider,  &c.,  took  up  little  more  than  half  this  space. 

For  the  Refreshment  Department,  one  of  considerable 
importance,  nine  separate  buildings  are  usually  erected.  Two 
large  ones  are  170  feet  by  50  feet,  with  two  dining-rooms,  each 
50  feet  by  40  feet,  and  long  open  bar.  There  are  two  others  of 
160  feet  by  25  feet,  and  also  two  of  120  feet  by  25  feet  for 
temperance  firms,  and  a  special  pavilion  for  workmen.  All  are 
fitted  with  kitchens,  stores,  tables,  shelves,  &c.,  and  are 
delivered  up  to  the  refreshment  contractors  ready  for  use.  The 
Bodega  Pavilion  is  formed  with  permanent  plant,  which  is  taken 
down  and  re-erected  each  year. 

Besides  the  more  important  structures,  shedding  and  oflSces 
have  to  be  provided  for  the  forage,  which  at  Chester  consisted 
of  hay,  38  tons ;  straw,  103  tons ;  and  green  fodder,  98  tons. 
This  is  all  provided  by  the  Society. 

Specially  constructed  buildings  are  also  required  for  the 
horse-shoeing  competition,  hives  and  honey,  diseased  cattle, 
implement  competitions,  and  lavatories. 

The  Dairy  Department  is  one  of  growing  importance  in  the 
Showy ard,.  requiring  a  building  which  at  Chester  measured 
96  feet  by  96  feet,  completely  fitted  with  stone  floors  and  offices, 
seating  accommodation,  and  tiled  roofs.  It  was  arranged  as  two 
distinct  buildings,  back  to  back,  the  one  being  used  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  butter-making  competitions,  and  the  other 
fitted  with  machinery,  separators,  and  new  implements  for  dairy 
purposes,  besides  being  also  used  for  demonstrations. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings,  if  put  end  to  end,  would  measure 
over  six  miles. 
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In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  Showyard  the  Society 
undertakes  to  do  any  fittings  required  by  exhibitors  on  their 
stands.  Works  of  this  character  were  carried  out  at  Chester 
for  254  firms,  the  cost  amounting  to  over  1,100/. 

Canvas. — Of  canvas  86,500  superficial  yards  were  used  at 
Chester. 

Permanent  Plant — The  entrances  and  pavilions  are  con- 
.  structed  with  the  Society's  permanent  plant,  which  is  sent  from 
.  show  to  show,  and  weighs  270  tons. 

Time  occupied, — The  Society  takes  possession  of  part  of  the 
.site  in  July,  when  the  entrances  are  erected  in  their  proper 
position,  and  sheds  are  built  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  per- 
manent plant.  The  Local  Committee  level  and  drain  the  site 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  whilst  the  Society  com- 
mences the  erection  of  the  Showyard  in  the  month  of  February. 
The  Showyard  Works,  building  and  clearing  away,  occupy  about 
X  months. 

Cost. — The  gross  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  Showyard  Works 
is  some  11,000/.,  but  about  half  of  this  amount  is  returned  by 
sales  of  materials  and  payments  for  work  done  for  exhibitors  and 
purveyors,  leaving  the  nett  cost  of  these  works  about  5,500/. 

With  the  exception  of  the  employment  of  a  few  leading  men, 
the  whole  of  the  works  are  carried  out  by  local  workmen  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society's  Surveyor,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  contractor. 

Entries. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  entries  on  the  opposite  page 
will  show  that,  in  the  live  stock  claeses,  sheep  to  some  extent,  and 
cattle  very  considerably,  were  this  year  above  the  average.  Pigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  less  numerous  than  usual,  and  would  seem 
in  this  respect  to  reflect  the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  pig  population  of  the  country.  Horses  were  only  slightly 
below  the  average  number  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  Cattle 
section,  the  Jersey,  Shorthorn,  and  Welsh  breeds  were  particu- 
larly well  represented  in  numbers  ;  in  the  Horse  section,  the 
Hunters  and  the  Shires  were  specially  prominent;  whilst  in  the 
Sheep  section  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  pens 
were  occupied  by  Shropshires.  The  aggregate  entry  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  was  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  above  that  average  if  Windsor  be  excluded. 

1858  AND  1893 — A  Comparison. 

Many  facts  of  instructive  interest  are  revealed  in  comparing 
the  arrangement  of  the  live  stock  classes  at  this  year's  Meeting^ 
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with  that  which  snflSced  at  the  Chester  Meeting  of  85  years 
ago. 

Cattle, — ^As  was  uenal  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society's 
Shows,  cattle  then  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Catalogue, 
but  whereas  at  this  year's  Meeting  sections  were  provided  for  13 
distinct  breeds,  in  1858  only  8  breeds — Shorthorn,  Hereford  and 
Devon — were  specifically  recognised.  It  is  true  that  the  Chester 
Local  Committee  of  that  day  provided  a  section  for  "Welsh  breeds" 

Nv/mber  of  Entriee  at  the  last  ten  Country  Meetings  (1884-1893). 


Number  of 
animals 
entered 

Ches- 
ter, 
1893 

War- 
wick, 
1893 

Don- 

caster, 

1891 

Ply- 
mouth, 
1890 

Wind, 
ror, 
1889 

Notting- 
ham, 
1888 

Nevr- 
caftle, 
1887 

Nor- 
wlch, 
1886 

Preston, 
1885 

Shrews 
bmy^ 
1884 

Horscfl       .                600 
Cattle        .                7»9 
Sheep        .       .         631 
Figs  ...         163 

449 
607 
600 
308 

717 
669 
649 
306 

838 
643 
671 
233 

906 
1,644 
1,109 

266 

646 
644 
687 
148 

600 
626 
613 
194 

493 
681 
446 
313 

438 
639 
433 
303 

407 
679 
490 
311 

Total     .       . 

S,061 

1,868 

3,240 

1,769 

4,014 

1,876 

1.833 

1,823 

1,613 

1.687 

Poultry     .       . 

836 

835 

789 

695           861 

843 

406 

191 

826 

_^ 

Frodnoe    . 

967 

433 

435 

466 

1,203 

441 

347 

274           385 

150 

Shedding  in  Im- 

1 

J 

plement  Yard 

Ches- 

War- 

Don- 

Ply- 

Wind- 

Xotting- 

New- 

>'or- 

Preston, 
1885 

Bhrews. 

(in  feet)  Cexelu- 

ter, 

wick, 

cabter. 

mouth, 

sor, 

liaui. 

cattle, 

Mich, 

bury. 

rive  of  open- 

1893 

1893 

1891 

leco 

1869 

18b8 

lfcfe7 

18b6 

1884 

ground  space] 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

Oidinary  . 

8,610 

8341 

8,343 

6,117 

10,378 

7,263 

6,508 

7,156 

8,417 

9,315 

Machinery    In ) 
motion       .   \ 

3,311 

3.161 

3,1C6 

1,291 

2,406 

1,607 

1,125 

2,017 

3,CC3 

8,035 

Special     shed-  \ 

ding  (includ-  I 
ing       seeds. 

3,197 

8,119 

3,034 

1,670 

2,738 

1,883 

1,584 

1,C40 

1,520 

1^64 

models,  Ac.)  ) 

10,743 

Total     . 

13,018 

13,611 

13,478 

9,078 

15,603 

8,217 

10,812 

13,000 

13,904 

of  cattle,  11  out  of  the  13  prizes  offered  for  which  were  taken  by 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  who  thus  won  160/. 
In  1858,  also,  as  again  (Classes  117-121,  p.  524)  in  1893,  the 
Local  Committee  offered  prizes  for  "  Dairy  Cattle,"  irrespective 
of  breed,  the  sum  of  170/.  having  been  thus  assigned  in  1858,  as 
against  195Z.  this  year.  Cattle,  other  than  those  already  referred 
to,  had  to  compete  in  1858  in  a  section  for  "  Other  established 
Breeds,"  wherein  the  prizes  were  won  by  animals  variously  de- 
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Bcribed  as  "  black-polled  Angus,"  "  dun  West  Highland,"  and 
*' red  Norfolk  (polled).'' 

In  connection  with  the  award  of  the  Shorthorn  Champion 
Prizes  at  this  year's  Show,  there  are  two  coincidences  worthy  of 
notice.  The  male  Shorthorn  Championship  is,  on  this  occasion, 
won  by  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  with  New  Year's  Qift,  the  bull 
which  his  Lordship  purchased  for  1,000  guineas,  at  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  the  herd  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Windsor  in 
1892.  At  the  Chester  Meeting  of  1858  the  award  of  the  premier 
prize  in  the  Shorthorn  section  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Journal 
(vol.  xix.,  1858,  p.  xxi.) : — 

IjORD  Feyebshak,  of  Buncombe  Park,  Ilelmalej,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize 
of  THIBTT  BOTEREieNS,  for  his  6  years  3  months  3  weeks  and  8  days-old 
red  and  white  Short-homed  Bull  "6th  Duke  of  Oxford" ;  bred  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Ducie,  of  Tortworth  Court,  Wootton-under-edge,  GloucestersUre. 

Again,  the  female  Shorthorn  Championship  has  this  year  been 
won  by  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  with  Timhrel  23rd ;  in  1858  this 
gentleman's  father  figured  in  the  prize-list  as  follows : — 

BiCHARD  Stratton,  of  Broad  Ilioton,  Swindon,  Wilts:  the  Prize  of 
TBtf  SOYEREIGNS,  for  his  3  years  and  8  months-old  roan  Short-horned  Cow, 
In-milk  and  In-calf,  <<  Matchless  the  4th" ;  bred  by  himself. 

Horses, — In  1858  "  Horses  "  formed  a  section  which  was 
not  subjected  to  any  differentiation  into  breeds.  The  competitors 
were,  however,  arranged  in  three  groups — Agricultural  Horses, 
Dray  Horses,  and  other  horses.  The  prize-winning  animals 
were  then  variously  described  as — "Agricultural  Stallion," 
"Suffolk  Agricultural  Stallion,"  "Dishley  Agricultural 
Stallion,"  "Agricultural  Cart  Filly,"  "Clydesdale  Dray 
Stallion,"  "Buckinghamshire  Dray  Stallion,"  "Thoroughbred 
Stallion,"  "  Mountain  Pony,"  "  Welsh  Talacre  Stallion  Pony," 
"  Half-bred  Filly,"  "Thoroughbred  Colt,"  "  Hunter  Mare,"  and 
"  Mare  for  breeding  Hackneys." 

Sheep. — ^Turning  to  sheep,  the  only  breeds  for  which  sepa- 
rate sections  were  provided  in  1858  were  Leicesters  and  South- 
downs,  half  the  prizes  for  the  latter  of  which  went  to  the  Grood- 
wood  flock.  All  other  fleece-bearers  had  to  find  a  place  in  one 
of  two  other  sections — "Longwools  (not  Leicesters),"  and 
"  Shortwools  (not  Southdowns)."  The  whole  of  the  prizes  for 
**  Longwools  "  went  to  the  Cotswold  breed,  amongst  the  winners 
being  Mr.  Robert  Game,  a  name  which  is  again  conspicuous  in 
the  Cotswold  classes  of  1893.  In  the  "  Shortwool "  section,  the 
prizes  went  to  animals  variously  described  as  "  West  Country 
Down,"  "  Shropshire,"  and  "  Improved  Hampshire  Down."  In 
aJJition,  sheep  gpecifie^  as  "  Welsh,"  "TYelsb  Mountain,"  and 
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"  Cheviot,"  were  amongst  the  prize-winners.  The  prize  record 
of  1858  is  silent,  however,  as  to  such  sheep  as  the  Lincolns,  the 
Oxford  Downs  (these  are  mentioned,  by  the  way,  amongst  the 
commendations  in  1858),  the  Saffolks,  the  Wensleydales,  the 
Border  Leicesters,  the  Dorset  Horns,  and  other  breeds  which 
received  class  recognition  at  Chester  in  the  present  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Live  Stock  at  Chester  in  1858,  took  occasion 
to  remark  (Journal,  vol.  xix.,  1858,  p.  388) : — 

Thla  competition  df  ''other  ahort-wooUed  sheep,  not  heing  Soathdowns,^ 
requires  the  consideration  of  the  Council  as  to  whether  they  can  be  separated 
into  distinct  classes  of  established  breeds. 

Pigs. — Like  the  horses,  their  thick-skinned  allies,  the  pigs, 
appear  to  have  been  exhibited  in  one  section  free  from  differen- 
tiation, saving  such  as  was  expressed  by  the  terms  "large 
breed"  and  ''small  breed"  respectively.  The  prize-winning 
animals  were,  in  1858,  entered  under  such  designations  as 
"large  white-and-spotted  boar,"  "large  white  boar,"  "small- 
breed  boar,"  "  small-breed  Cumberland  white  boar,"  "  large- 
breed  white,  with  one  blue  spot,  sow,"  "large  white-and- 
spotted  sow,"  "  small-breed  white  sow,"  "  black  (with  a  little 
white)  improved  Berkshire  sow-pigs,  of  large  breed,"  "  small- 
breed  Yorkshire  sow-pigs,"  and  "  blue-and- white  large-breed 
sow." 

Implements. — ^The  date  of  the  former  Chester  Meeting  marked 
the  close  of  a  period  of  almost  unprecedented  activity  in  the 
development  of  machinery  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 
The  circumstances  attending  that  period  are  tersely  set  forth  in 
the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Report  on  Implements 
at  Chester  in  1858  (Journal,  vol.  xix.,  1858,  p.  313),  written 
by  Sir  Archibald  K.  Macdonald,  Bart ,  who  was  Senior  Steward 
of  Implements  for  the  occasion,  and  who  happily  still  occupies 
a  seat  on  the  Council  in  his  capacity  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Society : — 

The  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society  at  Ohesler— with  the  exception  of  the 
600/.  Prize  for  Steam  CultiTation — were  confined  exclusively  to  those  im- 
plements and  machines  applicable  to  'Hbe  conversion  of  farm  produce," 
forming^  the  third  division  of  agricultural  machinery  admitted  to  competi- 
tion at  the  Society's  Meetings  within  the  last  three  years,  the  Prize  List  at 
Chelmsford  in  1856  having  been  devoted  to  implements  for  *'  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil/*  and  that  at  Salisbury  in  1857  to  those  for  ''  the  treatment 
of  the  crop  from  sowing  to  gathering!*' 

The  prize  of  500Z.  just  referred  to  was  won  by  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  jon.,  for  his  Steam  Plough.    In  addition,  prizes  varying 
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from  252.  to  32.,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  267Z.,  Were 
awarded  in  1858  for  Bteam  engines,  threshing  machines,  chaff- 
cutters,  root-cutters,  root-pulpers,  linseed-  or  corn-crushers,  oil- 
cake breakers,  winnowing  machines,  corn-dressing  machines, 
screens  for  com  and  seed,  mills,  and  chums,  all  of  which  were 
submitted  to  trial  by  the  Judges.  This  year  special  prizes  were 
offered  and  awarded  for  sheep  shearing  machines,  the  trials  of 
which  are  reported  at  p.  547,  and  for  self-binding  harvesters.' 

In  1858  the  awards  of  Silver  Medals  for  "  new"  implements 
were  six  in  number,  and  were  given  for  a  paring  plough,  a 
cheese-making  apparatus,  a  blast  drill,  a  draining-pipe  and  tile 
machine,  a  chronometrical  thermometer,  and  a  whisk  for  eggs. 
This  year  five  Silver  Medals  (see  p.  552)  have  been  awarded  for 
devices  variously  described  as  a  lift-out  guUey-trap,  a  revolving 
seed-sower  for  clover  and  rye-grass,  a  straw-trusser,  a  "  disc  " 
chum,  and  a  potato-planter. 

Produce. — ^The  handsome  Champion  Prize  of  1002.  for 
Cheshire  cheese,  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Houlbrooke,  of  Calveley 
Farm,  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  serves  to  recall  the  fact  that  a 
similar  champion  prize  was  won  in  1858  by  Mr.  George  Willis, 
of  Ridley  Hall,  Tarporley.  This  year  Mr.  Henry  WilSs,  of  the 
same  address,  wins  602.  for  two  first  prizes  and  a  second  in  the 
Cheshire  cheese  classes.  In  1858  there  were  194  entries  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  with  a  total  weight  of  20  tons ;  this  year  473 
entries  were  made,  and  the  weight  of  the  cheese  staged  was  35 
tons.  The  prize-money  distributed  in  1858  for  Cheshire  cheese 
was  4192. ;  this  year  it  amounted  to  5402.  With  the  exception 
of  152.  offered  for  butter,  the  produce  classes  in  1858  were  re- 
stricted to  Cheshire  cheese. 

The  Show  of  1858  comprised  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  cheese,  butter,  and  implements.  It  was  emphatically 
a  good  Show,  "  unequalled  by  that  of  any  former  year,"  and 
though  it  was  the  twentieth  of  the  Society's  Country  Meet- 
ings, there  is  something  of  happy  omen  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  of  the  series  to  result  in  a  financial  success.  It 
is  too  early  to  speak  definitely  of  the  outcome  of  this  year's 
Meeting,  bat  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  balance 
will  again  be  on  the  right  side. 

The  total  number  of  Judges  who  ofiiciated  at  the  Show  of 
1858  was  47.  This  year  the  corresponding  number  was  108. 
Subjoined  are  the  details : — 

*  The  fall  report  of  the  trials  of  harvesters  was  not  completed  in  time  to 
be  incladed  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The  results,  however,  are  stated 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  zovii. 
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Implements 
Hones    . 

Chester,  1898. 
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9 
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Pigs       . 
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Produce . 

34 
6 
4 

16 

12 
3 
2 
0 

Competitions  . 

4 

0 

.— ^ 

108 

47 

The  Show. 

At  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  (Juno  17)  the  entrance 
gates  were  opened  to  the  public,  the  Implement  Yard  alone  being 
accessible  on  that  day.  On  the  following  Monday  the  entire 
Showyard  was  thrown  open,  and  the  public  were  admitted  daily 
till  Friday  (June  23),  the  gates  being  finally  closed  at  6  o'clock 
on  Midsummer  Eve. 

Intense  heat  prevailed  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the 
thermometer  registering  very  high  readings,  even  in  the  shade. 
Monday,  *'  the  Judging  Day,"  was  equally  hot,  but  the  brilliant 
sunshine  was  accompanied  by  a  delightful  breeze  which  kept  the 
profuse  display  of  bunting  in  a  continual  flutter,  whereas  the 
flags  had  been  hanging  listlessly  during  the  two  previous  days. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  was  not  much  sunshine,  but, 
as  an  effect  of  the  persistent  drought,  the  ground  became 
extremely  dusty.  On  Thursday,  the  "  popular  "  day,  close  upon 
60,000  visitors  passed  the  turnstiles,  and  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  concourse  of  people  rendered  the  dust  well-nigh 
intolerable.  About  4  p.m.  on  the  day  named,  however,  rain — 
the  first  in  the  district  for  many  weeks — began  to  fall,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  hours.  The  result  was  that  the  Showyard 
rapidly  cleared  of  people,  and  the  music  of  the  turnstiles  sud- 
denly ceased.  Had  the  rain  come  a  few  hours  later,  several 
thousand  more  visitors  would  probably  have  arrived ;  never- 
theless, the  number  of  people  who  paid  for  admission  on 
Thursday  has  only  been  twice  exceeded  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  it  was  the  largest  day's  entry  recorded  since  the 
Nottingham  Meeting  in  1888.  Rain  fell  almost  continuously 
on  Friday,  the  result  being  the  smallest  aggregate  of  visitors  on 
the  closing  day  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  custom  of  holding  Divine  Service  on  the  Show-ground 
on  Sunday  morning  was  duly  observed,  and  the  grooms,  herds- 
men, shepherds,  and  others  who  assembled,  filled  to  overflowing 
the  large  tent  that  was  subsequently  used  for  the   Genertd 
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Meeting  of  Members  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  service 
was  choral,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Morris,  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  officiated.  An  eloquent  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (the  Right  Rev.  F.  J.  Jayne,  D.D.) 
from  the  text  (Ruth  ii.  4),  "And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from 
Bethlehem,  and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  you. 
And  they  answered  him,  The  Lord  bless  thee." 

In  tiie  afternoon,  by  invitation  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  a  large  number  of  Members  of  Conpcil  and 
officials  of  the  Society  went  by  special  steamer  up  the  Dee  to 
Eaton  Hall,  and  remained  till  the  evening.  The  stables  and 
their  renowned  stud  were  inspected,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
gardens,  the  extensive  grounds,  and  the  Hall  itself,  whilst  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  with  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  received  their 
guests. 

At  8.30  A.M.  on  Monday  there  was  another  assembly  in  the 
large  tent,  consisting  on  this  occasion  of  the  Stewards  and 
Judges  of  live-stock.  The  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  who  met  with 
a  cordial  reception  on  this  bis  first  appearance  as  Honorary 
Director,  explained  in  a  brief,  business-like  speech  the  nature 
of  the  duties  which  the  Society  desired  at  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen.  Punctually  at  9  o'clock  the  important  work  in  the 
numerous  judging  rings  was  commenced,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  telegraph  wires  began  to  be  busy  carrying  the  Judges' 
decisions  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  Tuesday,  not  only  was  the  attendance  of  paying  visitors 
considerably  above  the  average  on  the  first  half-crown  day,  but 
the  number  of  Members  present  at  the  General  Meeting  was  far 
greater  than  the  large  tent  could  accommodate.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster,  K.6.,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (President-elect),  and  numerous  other  Members  of 
Council.  A  report  of  this  Meeting  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  xcviii.  On  this  and  the  remaining  days  of  the  Meeting  the 
band  of  the  14th  (the  King's)  Hussars  played  selections  of 
music,  the  programme  of  which  was  printed  in  the  Catalogue. 

Tuesday  night  will  be  remembered  for  the  magnificent 
illumination  of  the  River  Dee.  In  offering  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  a  thoroughly  loyal  and  enthusiastic  welcome,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  citizens  of  Chester  should  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  also  greeting  in  His  Royal  Highness  the  holder 
of  the  ancient  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chester.  Accordingly,  in  the 
splendid  display  to  which  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river  so  effect^ 
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ively  lent  itself,  the  emblem  "  Long  live  our  Earl  "  picked  out 
in  coloured  lights,  was  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  river  feie 
was  witnessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  illuminated 
barge  in  which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  conveyed  His  Royal 
Highness  and  other  members  of  the  house  party  at  Eaton  Hall. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Chester 
held  a  reception  at  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  largely  attended. 
The  visitors  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  many  objects  of 
historical  interest  belonging  to  the  ancient  city. 

With  regard  to  the  weather,  conflicting  emotions  must  have 
been  experienced  by  many  who  had  the  Society's  interests  at 
heart.  Whilst  rain  was  most  urgently  needed  by  farmers  gener- 
ally, it  was  obvious  that  a  wet  week  would  impair  the  success  of 
the  Meeting.  Had  the  weather  changed  only  24  hours  later  than 
it  did  the  receipts  at  the  gates  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
considerably  larger.  Even  as  it  was,  however,  the  rain  came  too 
late  to  have  any  disastrous  effect  upon  the  attendance,  and  it  is 
legitimate  to  regard  the  Chester  Show  as  a  fine  weather  meeting. 
It  is  true  that  the  shillings  were  few  on  the  Friday,  but  against 
this  may  be  placed  the  40,000  half-crowns  received  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

From  the  subjoined  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chester 
Meeting  of  1893  occupies  a  very  good  position,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  paying  visitors  is  concerned,  amongst  the  Shows  of 
the  last  ten  years.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  at  Plymouth 
there  were  three  one-shilling  daya  and  only  one  half-crown  day  ; 
whilst  at  Windsor,  Thursday  was  a  half-crown  day. 

Number  of  Paying  Visitors  at  tJie  Icut  ten  Country  Meetings  (1884-1893). 


Day  of  Show 

Chea- 
ter, 
1893 

War- 
wick, 
1892 

Don- 
caster, 
1891 

Ply- 
mouth, 
1890 

Wind- 
sor, 
1889 

Notting- 
ham, 
1888 

New- 
castle, 
1887 

Noru 
wich, 
1886 

Preston. 
1886 

Shrews- 

Imi>leinentday(24.6</.) 
iBt  dfty  (Hon.  6«.)  .  . 
9ndday(Tae8.2«.6<f.) 
8rdd»y(Wed.2«.6d.) 
4th  d«y  (Thun.  1«.)  . 
6thd»y(Pri,l*.)  .. 

299 
2,397 
20  969 
19,084 
69,666 
13,664 

286 
8,670 
16,698 
16,779 
36,448 
23,801 

344 

2,681 
12,331 
18,630 
67,680 
20,034 

194 
1,234 
10,008 
89,308 
32,371 
14,026 

493 
6,223 
18,809 
24,690 
32,966 
44,493 

1,826 
1,671 
11,103 
9,067 
P8,832 
36,438 

1,209 
1,097 
11.881 
12,020 
77,410 
24,306 

148 
626 
8,074 
10,894 
42,774 
42,394 

894 
8,667 
21,718 
19.818 
84,802 
14,908 

194 
2,188 
lUll 
18,474 
49,874 
17,690 

Total     . 

116,908 

96,462 

111,500 

97,141 

1 
1 56,707 »  147,927 

1 

127,372 

104,909 

94,192 

94,126 

Including  28,034  on  the  sixth  day  (Saturday). 


The  persistent  drought  which  characterised  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1893  rendered  the  duties  of  the  Steward 
of  Forage  unusually  arduous.  Mr.  Alfred  Ash  worth,  who 
undertook  this  important  office,  says  :— 
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The  difficulty  ia  procuring  (at  any  coat)  ffood  hay  and  straw  has  heeil 
quite  exceptional.  The  hay,  however,  has  been  of  excellent  quality,  and 
great  praiae  is  due  to  the  contractor,  Mr.  White,  who  supplied  it. 

At  ODe  time  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  green  fodder  would  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  had  in  view  the  sewage  farms  of  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  J.  Jones  Roberts,  who  dressed  his 
crops  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht,  and  resorted  to  other  exceptional  methoda, 
an  ample  quantity  was  supplied. 

In  proceeding  to  notice,  in  the  order  of  the  Catalogue,  the 
various  sections  of  the  Exhibition,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  views  of  the  Judges  of  the  several  classes  are  embodied  in 
the  statements  made,  and  that,  where  necessary,  quotations  are 
given  from  the  Judges'  reports.  The  names  of  the  Stewards 
and  of  the  Judges,  together  with  the  List  of  Awards,  are  given  in 
the  Appendix,  p.  ciii.  et  seq.  As  this  list  famishes  full  details 
concerning  the  ownership,  breeding,  and  pedigree  of  the  prize- 
winning  animals,  these  particulars  are  not,  save  in  special 
cases,  repeated  in  the  text. 

Light  Hobses. 

Thoroughbred  Stallions. — Through  the  kindness  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  a  very  unusual  interest  was  imparted  to 
this  section  by  the  presence  of  the  renowned  Derby  winner 
Bend  Or,  and  his  son  Arklow,  and  also  of  the  thoroughbred  sire 
Blue  Oreen.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  sent  these  three  horses 
on  several  days  from  the  stables  at  Eaton  Hall  to  the  Showyard. 
They  were  housed  in  special  shedding  in  a  convenient  part  of  the 
ground,  between  the  Bodega  and  the  cattle  stalls,  and  whether 
there  or  on  parade  in  the  Large  Horse  Ring,  they  constituted  a 
never-failing  source  of  interest  and  attraction  to  visitors  through- 
out the  week.  Details  concerning  these  horses  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  cvii. 

Three  other  thoroughbred  stallions,  Blue  Orass,  JEglamore^ 
and  Sam  Kheen,  were  also  exhibited.  They  were  those  three 
of  the  winners  of  Queen's  Premiums  at  the  Spring  Horse  Show 
of  1893,  which  took  the  Gold  Medals  offered  by  the  Chester 
Local  Committee  in  District  Class  G,  comprising  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  North  Wales.     See  p.  ,cvii.  of  the  Appendix. 

Hunters. — For  the  ten  classes,  comprising  131  entries,  two 
sets  of  Judges  were  engaged,  the  one  set  adjudicating  upon 
Classes  1,  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  the  other  set  upon  Classes  2,  4, 
8,  9,  and  10. 

Class  1,  hunter  mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  capable  of  carrying 
15  stones  and  upwards,  with  7  entries,  was  good  in  quality, 
the  first  and  second  prize  mares  being  "  exceptionally  good- 
looking  and  well  worthy  of  the  prizes." 
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Class  2,  hunter  mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  capable  of  carrying 
weights  between  12  and  15  stones,  had  13  entries,  and  was  also 
of  high  quality,  "  some  of  the  mares  being  exceptionally  good." 

Class  3,  hunter  mare  or  gelding,  up  to  15  stones,  foaled  in 
1887  or  1888,  attracted  14  entries,  and  was  "a  very  good 
class,"  headed  by  ''  a  bay  full  of  quality,  well  up  to  15  stones." 

Class  4,  hunter  mare  or  gelding,  up  to  15  stones,  foaled  in 
1887  or  1888,  also  had  14  entries.  The  Judges  found  it,  how- 
ever, ^'  a  very  poor  class  indeed,  no  animal  of  merit  being 
exhibited." 

Class  5,  hunter  mare  or  gelding,  foaled  in  1889,  with  19 
entries,  proved  "  a  long  way  the  best  class  "  of  Classes  1,  3,  5, 
6,  and  7.  The  animals  placed  first  and  second  were  ^'  both  up 
to  great  weight,  full  of  quality,  and  good  movers." 

Class  6,  hunter  gelding,  foaled  in  1890,  had  11  entries,  of 
which  the  three  prize-winners  were  "  very  good-looking,  and 
all  like  growing  into  good  weight-carrying  hunters." 

Class  7,  hunter  gelding,  foaled  in  1891,  with  16  entries, 
was  '*  one  of  the  best  classes,"  and  the  three  winners  promise 
to  grow  into  valuable  animals. 

Class  8,  hunter  filly,  foaled  in  1890,  presented  11  entries, 
bat  like  Class  4  this  ^'  was  also  unsatisfactory." 

Class  9,  hunter  filly,  foaled  in  1891,  with  13  entries,  was 
generally  better,  the  first  and  second  prize-winners  being 
valuable  animals,  and  the  contest  between  them  very  close. 

Class  10,  hunter  filly,  foaled  in  1892,  had  also  13  entries. 
"  Again  the  first  two  animals  were  fair,  but  the  class  on  the 
whole  was  disappointing." 

The  Judges  of  Classes  2,  4,  8,  9,  and  10  report : — 

On  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  classes  of  light-weight  hunters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brood  mares  (Class  2),  which  were  a  good  lot, 
were  unsatisfactory. 

Cleveland  Bays. — ^There  were  two  classes,  but  only  the 
stallion  class  filled,  there  being  9  entries,  all  from  Yorlrahire. 
Whilst  the  first  prize  stallion  (Glass  11)  was  decidedly  good  and 
quite  the  type  of  the  old  Cleveland  Bays,  the  Judges  "  thought 
all  the  others  but  moderate." 

Class  12,  Cleveland  bay  mare  and  foal,  attracted  no  entrieii 
— "  a  fact  to  be  deplored." 

Coach  Horses. — Class  13,  coaching  stallion,  had  6  entries, 
and  the  first  prize  went  to  "  a  very  promising  young  horse, 
especially  good  in  his  action."  Excepting  the  three  prize- 
winners, "  the  rest  were  unworthy  of  notice." 

Class  14,  coaching  mare  and  foal,  contained  but  5  entries, 
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amongst  which  the  first  prize  went  to  '^  a  particularly  good 
short-legged  brood  mare,  the  best  animal  that  came  before  ns, 
but  her  foal  was  hardly  worthy  of  her." 

The  Judges  of  Cleveland  Bays  and  Coach  Horses  say  :-^ 

We  regret  the  classes  were  so  small  of  aoimals  now  in  such  general 
request  at  home,  and  demand  for  exportation,  and  especially  deplore  the 
absence  of  Cleveland  brood  mares. 

We  wish  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  every  animal  we  sent  to  tbe 
Veterinary  Inspectors  was  passed  sound,  a  matter  as  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves as  to  the  oreeders  of  Yorkshire  horses. 

Hackneys. — Sixty  entries  at  Chester  compared  with  47  at 
Warwick  last  year,  and  128  at  Doncaster  in  1891.  The  Chester 
entries  came  from  14  English  and  3  Welsh  counties.  Of 
exhibits  from  England,  Yorkshire  entered  11,  Lancashire  9, 
Chester  8,  Norfolk  8,  Kent  4,  Essex  3,  Salop  3,  Lincoln  2, 
Suffolk  2,  Sussex  2,  Berks  1,  Derby  1,  Hereford  1,  and  War- 
wick 1.  The  4  entries  from  Wales  were  made — 2  from  Mont- 
gomery, 1  from  Carmarthen,  and  1  from  Denbigh.  Of  the 
19  prizes  awarded,  Yorkshire  secured  7,  Lancashire  4,  Norfolk 
4,  Kent  2,  Montgomery  1,  and  Warwick  1;  in  addition  to 
which  Lancashire  and  Montgomery  each  won  a  Champion 
rosette.  The  prizes  went  to  the  produce  of  as  many  as  16 
hackney  sires.  In  only  three  cases,  however,  did  more  than 
one  prize  go  to  the  produce  of  the  same  sire,  Lord  Derby  27irf, 
417,  being  thus  represented  by  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  Champion 
prize ;  Danegeltj  174,  by  a  first,  a  third,  and  a  Champion  prize ; 
and  Cadety  1251,  by  a  first  and  a  third. 

Class  15,  hackney  stallion,  foaled  in  1890,  above  15  hands, 
though  containing  only  3  entries,  **  formed  a  most  choice  lot, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  beat  them  in  excellence  though 
the  class  had  been  ten  times  as  large."  The  first  prize  horse, 
the  Halewood  Stud  Co.'s  Astonishment  27id,  3422,  "  showed 
beautiful  quality  in  shoulders,  neck,  and  head,  while  his  action 
was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  we  ever  saw  in  a  three-year- 
old.  We  thought  him  well  worthy  of  the  Champion  Gold 
Medal,  which  ultimately  fell  to  his  lot." 

Clags  16,  hackney  stallion,  foaled  in  1890,  from  14  to  15 
hands,  with  5  entries,  "  contained  nothing  that  seemed  very 
remarkable."  The  first  prize  horse  was  of  good  stamp,  but 
inclined  to  be  "  fleshy." 

Class  17,  hackney  stallion,  foaled  in  1891,  contained  18 
entries,  and  was  **  a  magnificent  collection  of  youngsters,  which 
showed  in  a  most  marked  degree  the  improvement  in  the 
Hackney  breed  within  recent  years."    The  first  prize  horse,  "  a 
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most  pFomising  young  stallion/'  was  placed  in  reserve  to  the 
Champion  stallion. 

Class  18,  hackney  mare  and  foal,  above  15  hands,  with  8 
entries,  was  "  remarkably  good."  The  first  prize  mare,  Mr. 
Edward  Green's  Modesty,  1731,  "  which  ultimately  carried  off  the 
Cbampion  Gold  Medal  as  the  best  hackney  mare  in  the  Show, 
was  as  fine  an  animal  as  one  can  wish  to  see  walk  a  show-ring. 
With  a  little  more  action  she  would  seem  to  almost  meet  our 
ideal  of  a  hackney  brood  mare." 

Class  19,  hackney  mare  and  foal,  from  14  to  15  hands,  with 

1 1  entries,  ''  was  a  collection  of  particularly  good  mares  of 
the  finer  type.  The  first  prize  mare  was  a  *'  beauty,"  though  a 
little  small  of  bone. 

Class  20,  hackney  mare  or  gelding,  above  14  hands,  up  to 

12  stones,  foaled  in  1887,  1888,  or  1889,  had  but  2  entries,  of 
which  only  one  was  present,  "a  handsome  mare"  worthy  of  a 
prize. 

Class  21,  hackney  mare  or  gelding,  above  14  hands,  up  to 

12  stones,  foaled  in  1887,  1888,  or  1889,  with  13  entries,  in- 
cluded ^^  several  first-class  animals,"  the  first  prize  mare  being 
''  specially  worthy  of  her  place." 

The  Judges  of  Hackneys  state  : — 

We  are  pleased  to  report  what  we  consider  a  great  advance  in  the 
quality  and  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits. 

iVs  lovers  of  the  breed  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  watch  from  year  to 
year  the  movements  of  the  Society  in  connection  with  the  Hackney,  and 
we  say  without  hesitation  that  not  only  were  the  exhibits  far  ahead  in 
merit  of  those  of  any  former  year,  but  the  interest  displayed  by  the  ^neral 
public  far  exceeded  anything  ever  experienced  at  the  Royal  Shows  hitherto. 

Ponies. — ^There  were  20  entries  arranged  in  two  classes. 
Pony  stallions  (Class  22),  with  7  entries,  were  only  "  moderate." 
The  first  prize  pony  "was  a  good  mover,  and  showed  fair 
quality,  with  plenty  of  substance,  and  good  all-round  action." 
Class  23,  pony  mare  and  foal,  not  exceeding  14  hands,  with 

13  entries,  "  was  a  most  excellent  class,  with  scarcely  a  mode- 
rate animal  amongst  them.  We  doubt  whether  there  was  ever 
a  better  lot  than  this  shown  together  before." 

Welsh  Mountain  Ponies. — Class  24,  for  stallions,  had  but 
2  entries — "  a  most  disappointing  class,  but  we  suppose  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  pony  stallions  being  otherwise  engaged." 
The  first  prize  animal  "  was  quite  the  true  type  of  a  Welsh 
mountain  pony."  Class  25,  Welsh  mountain  pony  mare  or 
gelding,  contained  1 9  entries,  which,  though  fairly  representa- 
tive, showed  no  extraordinary  merit. 

fiftl'U^S  Borses  and  Pome8,^Class  36,  l^ari^es^  mar^  or  ^eldi 
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ing,  of  any  age,  above  14  hands,  mustered  14  entriee.  The 
Judges  regarded  them  as  ^'  a  very  excellent  class — one  of  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  showyard."  Class  27,  harness 
mare  or  gelding,  of  any  age,  not  exceeding  14  hands,  with  13 
entries,  "  was  also  good,  9ontaining  severd  cobs  that  ran  the 
first  prize  mare  very  close." 

Heavy  Hokses. 

Shires. — ^The  modem  representatives  of  the  "  Old  English  " 
horse  were  entered  to  the  number  of  122  in  the  Catalogue,  no 
less  than  21  counties  contributing  to  this  total,  these  counties 
being  16  in  England,  4  in  Wales,  and  1  in  Scotland.  Of  the 
English  counties  Lancaster  sent  18  entries,  Warwick  16, 
Chester  12,  Derby  10,  StaflTord  10,  Leicester  9,  Salop  9, 
Middlesex  5,  Herts  4,  York  3,  Essex  2,  Gloucester  2,  Beds  1, 
Cambs  1,  Notts  1,  and  Norfolk  1.  From  Wales,  Carnarvon 
contributed  6  entries,  Flint  5,  Montgomery  2,  and  Carmarthen  1. 
From  Scotland  the  county  of  Berwick  sent  4  entries.  Of  the 
21  class  prizes  awarded  Warwick  secured  5,  Chester  3,  Leicester 
3,  Stafford  8,  Derby  2,  Beds  1,  Gloucester  1,  Lancaster  1, 
Notts  1,  and  York  1.  In  addition,  Derby  and  Warwick  each 
won  a  Champion  prize. 

Class  28,  Shire  stallion,  foaled  in  1890,  had  15  entries, 
**  half  of  which  were  of  great  merit,"  the  first  prize  horse  com- 
bining "  great  size  and  substance  with  action." 

Class  29,  Shire  stallion,  foaled  in  1891,  attracted  17  entries, 
four  of  which  *' were  especially  good,"  the  first  prize  horse  being 
"  of  excellent  quality,  iair  substance,  and  commanding  appear- 
ance." 

Class  30,  Shire  stallion,  foaled  in  1892,  with  17  entries, 
was  not  BO  good  on  the.  whole  as  the  two  preceding  classes, 
'^  but  the  first  prize  colt  was  so  much  ahead  of  all  the  others 
that  perhaps  in  other  company  they  might  be  more  valued."  In 
awarding  the  Shire  Horse  Society's  Champion  Gold  Medal  to 
Lord  Belper's  Kingston  Harold^  which  under  the  name  of  Itokehy 
Harold  obtained  the  Championship  at  the  Shire  Horse  Society's 
Show  in  the  spring  of  1893,  the  Judges  remark : — 

The  first  prize  colt,  also  the  cbampion  liorse,  is  in  out  opinion  quite  fkc 
■best  horse  that  has  been  seen  since  the  Shires  have  been  acknowledged  as 
an  established  breed.  Many  people  think  it  wrong  to  give  a  Champion  Cup 
to  a  yearling.  We  think  we  are  bound  to  give  to  the  best,  conaequenily 
we  had  no  hesitation  as  to  which  was  the  best  animal  in  the  yard,  ^^'e 
think  this  colt  has  a  great  future  before  him,  and  it  will  bo  longeie  wc  ece 
anotheor  at  the  age  to  rival  him. 
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Class  31  y  Shire  mare  and  foal,  had  11  enirieSi  and  the  first 
and  second  prize  mares  '^  were  of  extra  merit." 

Class  32,  Shire  iilly,  foaled  in  1890,  sent  out  ''  15  of  the 
most  extraordinary  fillies  ever  seen  in  one  ring,  4  of  them 
being  simply  superb."  The  first  prize  filly,  Mr.  P.  Albert 
Muntz's  Dunsmore  Oloaming,  the  Judges  regard  as  '^  a  typical 
Shire,"  and  add : — 

She  has  suhetance,  size,  quality  and  action,  and  iu  awarding  her  tho 
Champion  prize  as  the  best  mare  we  felt  we  were  awarding  to  one  of  the 
best  animals  that  we  ever  saw  at  the  age. 

Class  33,  Shire  filly,  foaled  iu  1891,  with  14  entries,  was 
"  also  an  extraordinary  class ; "  the  three  winners  being  "  such 
as  we  have  seldom  seen  in  one  ring  together." 

Class  34,  Shire  filly,  foaled  in  1892,  had  32  entries,  '*  but  they 
were  not  as  a  whole  good.  One  or  two  of  the  best  were  quite 
spoiled  by  over-feeding — such  a  mistake  in  young  animals." 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  prize-winning  animals  in  the 
Shire  classes,  the  produce  of  the  sire  Harold,  3073,  took  tl^ree 
first  prizes,  three  seconds,  and  two  thirds,  beside  the .  two 
Champion  prizes.  The  only  other  sire  whose  produce  took  more 
than  one  prize  was  Hiichin  Dukoy  9586 ;  he  has  a  first  and  a 
second  to  his  credit. 

Viewing  the  display  collectively,  the  Judges  are  of  opinion 
that  a  better  show  of  Shires  was  never  seen  in  the  Royal  Show- 
yard,  and  that  since  the  time  when  the  Society  first  granted 
separate  prizes  for  Shires  the  improvement  in  the  breed 
has  been  immense.  Their  only  misgiving  as  to  the  future 
is  lest  breeders  should  be  "  tempted  to  sacrifice  too  much  sub- 
stance for  quality."  The  greatest  value  of  the  Shire  "  is  in 
being  able  to  produce  a  heavier  and  more  serviceable,  and  con- 
sequently more  valued  animal  for  the  commercial  interest  of  this 
country  than  any  other  breed  under  the  sun."  The  Judges  add 
that  "a  good  5-year-old  Shire  gelding,  standing  17  hands,  is 
worth  from  90Z.  to  lOOZ.,  whereas  a  good,  small,  active  16-hands 
gelding  is  worth  from  50Z.  to  65/., — this  must  mean  a  wide 
difference  in  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  breeder." 

Clydesdales. — The  51  entries  of  the  Scottish  breed  com- 
pared favourably  with  the  29  entries  farther  south  at  Waiwick 
in  1892.  England  contributed  30  entries,  comprisiug  11  from 
the  county  of  Chester,  8  from  Cumberland,  7  from  Kent, 
3  from  Durham,  and  1  from  Northumberland.  Scotland 
entered  18,  namely,  from  Dumfries  7,  Berwick  4,  InverneES 
3,  Wigton  2,  Kirkcudbright  1,  and  Midlothian  1.  From 
the  Principality,  2  were  entered  from  Glamorgan  and  1  frcm 
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Carmarthen.  Of  the  21  prizes  awarded  England  secured  12, 
of  which  D  went  to  Chester,  4  to  Cumberland,  and  3  to  Kent. 
The  remaining  9  prizes  were  well  distributed  amongst  the  six 
Scottish  counties  represented,  for  Dumfries  obtained  3,  Berwick 
2,  Inverness  1,  Kirkcudbright  1,  Midlothian  1,  and  Wigton  1. 

Class  35,  Clydesdale  stallion,  foaled  in  1890,  with  6 
entries,  was  '^  a  fairly  good  class,"  and  the  premier  award  went 
to  '^  a  compact,  active  horse,  full  of  Clydesdale  character.''  The 
third  prize  horse  *'  might  have  stood  higher,  but  for  lightness  in 
thigh  and  hock." 

Class  36,  Clydesdale  stallion,  foaled  in  1891,  had  but  3 
entries,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  '*  a  very  handsome 
colt  of  great  size  and  weight  of  bone,  with  broad  knees  and 
hocks  and  fine  action ;  might  be  deeper  in  back  rib." 

Class  37,  Clydesdale  stallion,  foaled  in  1892,  with  6  entries, 
was,  both  in  numbers  and  quality,  a  marked  improvement 
on  the  previous  class.  The  first  prize  went  to  "  a  colt 
of  fine  size,  with  good  bone,  fine  pasterns,  and  solid  useful 
feet;  also  a  good  mover."  The  second  ^'was  only  surpassed 
by  the  winner  in  fore-foot  and  size." 

Class  38,  Clydesdale  mare  and  foal  with  8  entries,  was 
"  a  good  class  of  brood  mares,  in  which  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  the  first  four." 

Class  39,  Clydesdale  filly,  foaled  in  1890,  ^'contained  some 
notable  specimens,"  amongst  its  9  entries.  The  premier 
award  went  to  "  a  grand  filly,  with  perfect  feet  and  legs,  and 
grand  action.  When  age  brings  greater  depth  of  rib,  she  will 
be  even  more  difficult  to  approach,  in  competition,  than 
now." 

Class  40,  Clydesdale  filly,  foaled  in  1891,  had  8  entries, 
forming  "  a  very  excellent  class,"  the  first  prize  filly  being  **  of 
fine  quality  and  good  size,  with  grand  pasterns." 

Class  41,  Clydesdale  filly,  foaled  in  1892,  with  11  entries, 
"was  probably  the  best  class  in  the  section."  "There  was 
hardly  one  moderate  animal  in  the  lot,  and  the  first  three  or 
four  were  fillies  of  conspicuous  merit." 

The  Judges  report : — 

The  show  of  Clydesdales  at  Chester,  as  a  whole,  was  a  very  creditable 
one,  and  compares  favourably  with  any  of  those  of  the  Society  since 
Windsor  (1689).  There  was  an  excellent  representation  of  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  breed. 

Soffolks. — There  were  32  entries,  this  number  being  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  at  Warwick  last  year.  Excepting 
one  entry  each  from  Cambridge  and  Essex,  the  entries  were  all 
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made  frbm  the  cbtinty  whence  the  breed  derives  its  name.     Of 
the  14  prizes  awarded,  13  went  to  Suffolk,  and  1  to  Essex. 

The  Judges  consider  that  breeders  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  (Classes  4<2-46)) 
and  they  add : — 

The  males  (Olasses  42-43)  we  did  not  consider  so  good  as  the  mares 
(Glasses  44-46).  We  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide  when  the  combined 
merits  of  the  foals  and  their  mothers  (Glass  44)  had  to  be  taken  into 
conaderation.  The  fillies  (Glasses  45-46)  we  thought  very  good,  alike  in 
symmetry,  size,  and  constitution. 

Agrionltural  Horses. — ^The  entries  (Classes  47-49)  numbered 
18,  of  which  8  were  from  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  Judges  found  them  ^'  fair,  but  not  as  good  as  we  hope 
in  the  future  to  see — ^the  first  prize-winner  in  each  class  only 
showing  real  merit." 

Catti-e. 

Shorthorns. — The  names  of  108  Shorthorn  cattle  were  in 
the  Catalogue,  England  contributing  90,  Scotland  9,  Wales 
8,  and  Ireland  1.  These  entries  were  drawn  firom  21 
counties  in  England,  5  in  Wales,  2  in  Scotland,  and  1  in 
Ireland.  English  counties  were  represented  by  the  following 
entries:  Cumberland  11,  Wilts  10,  York  10,  Hereford  8, 
Berks  6,  Salop  6,  Notts  5,  Chester  4,  Lancaster  4,  Northum- 
berland 4,  Westmoreland  4,  Cornwall  3,  Lincoln  2,  Monmouth 
2,  Norfolk  2,  Northampton  2,  Staflford  2,  Worcester  2,  HuOand 
1,  Somerset  1 ,  Warwick  1 .  In  the  Principality  the  contribu  t  ory 
counties  were:  Glamorgan 3 entries,  Anglesey  2,  Carmarthen  1, 
Denbigh  1,  and  Montgomery  1.  From  Scotland,  Be  rwick 
made  8  entries,  and  Inyeiiiess  1,  whilst  Ireland  was  represented 
by  1  entry  from  Queen's  County.  The  20  class  prizes  were 
thus  distributed :  Cumberland  4,  Wilts  4,  York  3,  Hereford  2, 
Westmoreland  2,  Berks  1,  Berwick  1,  Glamorgan  1,  Mon- 
mouth 1,  and  Salop  1.  In  addition,  York  and  Monmouth  each 
secured  a  Champion  prize. 

Class  50,  Shorthorn  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890, 
with  13  entries,  was  '^a  large,  good  class,  containing  several 
animals  of  exceptional  merit."  Here  was  found  the  best  male 
Shorthorn,  the  Earl  of  Feversham's  New  Year's  Giftj  57796,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  Shorthorn  Society' «  Champion  prize. 
Class  51,  Shorthorn  bull,  calved  in  1891,  with  21  entries,  was 
**a  very  meritorious  class."  Class  52,  Shorthorn  bull,  calved 
in  1892,  had  16  entries,  but  the  Judges  found  it  **  deficient  in 
merit, — the  weakest  lot  in  our  department." 

Class  53,  Shorthorn  cow,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved  previously 
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tb  1890,  had  8  entriea — "few  in  numbers,  but  quality  fair.^ 
Class  54,  Shorthorn  oow,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved  in  1890, 
comprised  10  entries,  and  was  '^veiy  good,  several  animals  being 
of  outstanding  merit."  Class  55,  ShorUiom  heifer,  calved  in 
1891,  attracted  18  entries — "a  large,  good  class,  one  of  the 
best."  It  contained  the  best  female  Shorthorn,  Mr.  Richard 
Stratton's  Timbrel  23rd,  to  which  was  awarded  the  Shorthorn 
Society's  Champion  prize.  Class  56,  Shorthorn  heifer,  calved 
in  1892,  with  22  entries,  "was  well  filled,  but  much  behind 
the  last  in  point  of  quality." 

Of  the  display  as  a  whole  the  Judges  report : — 

Shorthorns,  in  point  of  numbers,  were  quite  up  to  the  average  of 
preceding:  years,  all  the  classes  with  the  exception  of  the  cow  class  (63) 
being  well  filled.  In  point  of  merit,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  really 
good  animals,  but  the  remainder,  or  most  of  them,  would  have  been  better 
at  home. 

The  yearlings  in  both  classes  (52  and  56)  were  numerically  strong,  yet 
broadly  speaking  they  were  lacking  in  quality,  and  showed  a  want  of  the 
character  of  high-claas  Shorthorns. 

Herefords. — In  this  section  58  entries  showed  a  slight 
increase  upon  the  entry  at  Warwick  last  year.  Ten  counties, 
two  of  them  in  Wales,  were  represented  by  the  following  entries : 
•Hereford  23,  Salop  11,  Worcester  9,  Berks  3,  Essex  3,  Brecon 
2,  Monmouth  2,  Notts  2,  Warwick  2,  and  Cardigan  1.  The  18 
prizes  awarded  went :  to  Hereford  10,  Salop  3,  Berks  1,  Brecon 
1,  Cardigan  1,  Monmouth  1,  and  Worcester  1. 

Class  57,  Hereford  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890,  had 
but  2  entries — "two  grand  bulls."  Class  58,  Hereford  bull, 
calved  in  1891,  with  7  entries,  was  "a  remarkably  good  class." 
Class  59,  Hereford  bull,  calved  in  1892,  had  11  entries,  which 
call  for  no  comment. 

Class  60,  Hereford  cow,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved  previously 
to  1890,  with  6  entries,  was  "an  exceptionally  good  class,  and 
the  animals  were  all  noticed."  Class  61,  Hereford  heifer,  in- 
milk  or  in-calf,  calved  in  1890,  though  it  contained  but  2 
entries,  "  brought  out  the  best  animal  of  the  breed  exhibited," 
the  second  heifer  being  also  very  good.  Class  62,  Hereford 
heifer,  calved  in  1891,  had  8  entries,  and  formed  "  an  attractive 
show  of  heifers,"  the  Judges  considering  them  all  worthy  of 
notice.  Class  63,  Hereford  heifer,  calved  in  1892,  made  with 
its  22  entries  "  a  large  and  meritorious  display." 

The  Judges  .say : — 

The  Herefords  as  a  whole  are  equal  in  quality  to  thoee  exhibited  at 
raeyious  Meetings  of  the  Society,  but  some  of  the  classes  nro  not  weU 
filled  numerically. 
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Beyoiu. — ^These  were  mncli  better  represented  than  last 
yeiE^r,  there  being  35  entries  at  Chester  as  against  22  at  Warwick. 
Moreover,  7  counties  fignred  in  the  entries,  of  which  Devon 
oontribnted  15,  Somerset  10,  Berks  3,  Cornwall  3,  Gloncester 
2,  Stafford  1,  and  Warwick  1.  Of  the  13  prizes  awarded,  6 
went  to  Somerset,  4  to  Devon,  2  to  Gloucester,  and  1  to  Berks. 

Class  64,  Devon  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890,  had  4 
entries.  The  prize-winners  were  "  each  of  especial  merit,"  and 
some  hesitation  was  felt  in  deciding  between  the  second  and 
third  ^prize  bulls.  Class  65,  Devon  bull,  calved  in  1891,  had 
7  entries.  "  The  quality  was  not  above  the  average  of  merit, 
and  it  appeared  that  special  attention  had  been  paid  by  breeders 
to  size  rather  than  symmetry."  Class  66,  Devon  bull,  calved  in 
1892,  with  9  entries,  included  some  good  animals.  "  Owing  to 
the  great  differences  in  their  ages,  the  Judges  found  consider- 
able difficulty  in  giving  their  awards.  One  young  bull  9  months 
old  obtained  great  admiration,  and  will  probably  be  heard  of  in 
the  prize  ring  on  a  future  day." 

Class  67,  Devon  cow  or  heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved 
previously  to  or  in  1890,  had  5  entries,  which  were  **  a  good  lot 
of  stock."  The  Judges  felt  it  their  duty,  however,  "  to  with- 
hold a  prize  from  a  heifer  of  remarkable  merit  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  defective  udder."  Class  68,  Devon  heifer,  calved 
in  1891,  had  but  3  entries,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
made  up  in  some  degree  for  the  deficiency  in  numbers.  "  There 
was  a  close  contest  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  the  merit  of 
the  first  prize  heifer  being  somewhat  marred  by  a  white  patch 
appearing  too  far  forward  on  her  underline."  Class  69,  Devon 
heifer,  calved  in  1892,  contained  7  entries.  *'The  distance 
which  these  young  heifers  had  travelled  made  its  mark  and  some- 
what diminished  their  bloom.  They  were,  however,  a  good  class." 

Sussex. — The  number  of  entries,  29,  was  identical  with  the 
Warwick  entry  of  1892.  Surrey  contributed  14,  Sussex  9,  and 
Kent  6.     Of  the  12  prizes  8  went  to  Surrev  and  4  to  Kent. 

Class  70,  Sussex  bull,  calved  in  1888, 1889,  or  1890,  having 
5  entries,  "  was  represented  by  3  huge  beasts."  The  first  prize 
went  to  "  a  fine  representative  of  the  breed,  combining  good 
quality  with  great  size."  Class  71,  Sussex  bull,  calved  in  1891, 
had  6  entries,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  prize  animal 
they  "were  not  quite  up  to  Eoyal  Show  merit."  Class  72, 
Sussex  bull,  calved  in  1892,  with  4  entries,  proved  *'also  below 
the  average,  both  in  numbers  and  quality." 

Class  73,  Sussex  cow  or  heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved 
previously  to  or  in  1890,  had  5  entries,  which  included  "  some  * 
good  animals."     The  Judges  direct  attention  "  to  the  defective 
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udders  of  some  otherwise  good  animals,  and  add  '*  good  milking 
qualities  ought  to  take  a  very  high  place  in  determining  the 
value  of  breeding  stock."    Glass  74,  Sussex  heifer, .  calved  in 

1891,  mustered  4  entries,  of  which  the  prize-takers  '^  were  nice 
promising  young  beasts."     Class  75,  Sussex  heifer,  calved  in 

1892,  wi^  5  entries,  contained  "  nothing  very  special,"  though 
d  of  the  heifers  "  were  pretty  and  promising  animals." 

The  Judges  of  Sussex  cattle  *'  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen  this  useful  breed — ^which  is  not  much  known  in  the  North 
— better  represented." 

Welsh. — ^The  breeders  of  Welsh  cattle  responded  readily  to 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  secure  a  representative  display,  the 
70  entries  which  were  made  at  Chester  comparing  with  only  28  at 
Warwick  in  1892.  The  entries  were  from  8  distinct  counties, 
namely,  Carnarvon  37  entries,  Merioneth  16,  Anglesey  5,  Car- 
narvon 3,  Denbigh  3,  Pembroke  3,  Warwick  2,  and  Cardigan  1. 
Of  the  19  class  prizes  awarded,  Carnarvon  took  9,  Merioneth  8, 
Anglesey  1,  and  Carmarthen  1,  in  addition  to  which  Carnarvon 
and  Merioneth  each  secured  a  Champion  prize. 

Class  76,  Welsh  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890,  with 
8  entries,  could  not  be  too  highly  praised.  '^  Headed  by  Lord 
Harlech's  Master  Tom,  which  sJso  took  the  Champion  prize  as 
best  male,  there  was  not  a  bad  bull  in  the  lot."  Class  77,  Welsh 
bull,  calved  in  1891,  mustered  10  entries,  which  were  "  also 
a  creditable  lot."  The  first  prize  bull  was  reserved  for  the 
Championship,  and  "  was  closely  followed  by  the  other  prize- 
takers."  Class  78,  Welsh  bull,  calved  in  1892,  had  8  entries, 
but  beyond  the  prize-winners  ^^  there  was  nothing  to  call  for 
special  notice.  As  a  whole  they  were  not  so  good  as  the  older 
bulls." 

Class  79,  Welsh  cow,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved  previously  to 
1890,  contained  8  entries.  "The prize-takers  were  grand  speci- 
mens, combining  size  and  quality,  and  some  of  the  other  cows 
were  of  great  merit."  Class  80,  Welsh  heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 
calved  in  1890,  with  7  entries,  included  the  Champion  female. 
Colonel  Henry  Piatt's  Bechan  2nd,  whilst  "  there  were  other 
particularly  good  deep  heifers  in  this  class."  Class  81,  Welsh 
heifer,  calved  in  1891,  had  13  entries,  most  of  which  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice.  Class  82,  Welsh  heifer,  calved  in 
1892,  mustered  16  entries — "  a  very  strong  entry  both  in  number 
and  quality,  which  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  breed." 

Of  the  Welsh  cattle  generally  the  Judges  say : — 

We  wish  to  exprees  our  gratification  at  the  lai^  number  of  entries,  and 
the  ahnost  uniform  good  quality  of  the  stock  brought  before  us.  Excepting 
a  few  ammals  of  a  colour  and  type  that  would  debar  them  £rom  entry  in 
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the  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society's  Herd  Book,  the  whole  of  the  exhibits 
may  be  pronounced  excellent,  and  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  Show. 

Bed  Polled. — Of  this  breed  81  specimens  were  entered,  all 
from  the  East  of  England,  Norfolk  contributing  26  entries, 
Sa£folk  3,  and  Herts  2.     All  the  prizes  went  to  Norfolk  herds. 

Class  83,  Bed  Polled  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890, 
with  5  entries,  contained  last  year's  male  Champion  at  Warwick ; 
and  **  had  he  not  shown  signs  of  frequent  forcing  for  exhibition  " 
he  would  probably  have  repeated  this  performance,  whereas  he 
only  got  the  reserve  card.  Class  84,  Bed  Polled  bull,  calved  in 
1891,  had  but  3  entries,  but  included  the  male  Champion,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Colman's  Bed  Prince^  which  possesses  both  size  and  quality. 
Class  85,  Bed  Polled  bull,  calved  in  1892,  had  4  entries,  of 
which  "  a  well-grown  young  bull "  was  placed  first. 

Class  86,  Bed  Polled  cow  or  heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved 
previously  to  or  in  1890,  with  9  entries,  "  was  a  good  class  and 
contained  two  animals  of  exceptional  merit,"  of  which  one,  Mr. 
Colman's  DorenUj  was  declared  Champion  female,  and  the  other, 
Lord  Amherst's  Saita/reUa^  was  reserved  for  the  championship. 
Class  87,  Bed  Polled  heifer,  calved  in  1891,  was  a  small  lot  of 
3  entries,  calling  for  no  special  remark.  Class  88,  Bed  Polled 
heifer,  calved  in  1892,  had  7  entries,  "  fairly  good  animals,"  the 
first  prize  heifer  being  "  big  for  her  age." 

Aberdeen  Angus. — ^The  tendency  in  this  black  polled  breed 
to  become  ubiquitous  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  36  entries 
at  Chester  were  made  from  as  many  as  14  counties,  of  which 
8  are  in  England,  6  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland.  Aberdeen 
contributed  5  entries,  Banff  4,  Beds  4,  Bucks  3,  Fife  3,  Middle- 
sex 3,  Northumberland  3,  Essex  2,  Gloucester  2,  Inverness  2, 
York  2,  Forfar  1,  Sussex  1^  and  Waterford  1.  Of  the  12  prizes 
awarded,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Northumberland  took  3  each, 
and  Bucks,  Middlesex,  and  York  secured  1  each. 

Class  89,  Aberdeen  Angus  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or 
1890,  had  8  entries,  of  which  the  first  and  second  prize  bulls 
were  "  exceptionally  good,  and  the  others  an  average."  Class 
90,  Aberdeen  Angus  bull,  calved  in    1891    or    1892,  with 

10  entries,  furnished  in  the  first  prize  bull  '*an  outstanding 
winner,"  whilst  the  others  placed  '^  were  good  animals." 

Class  91,  Aberdeen  Angus  cow  or  heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 
calved  previously  to  or  in  1890,  contained  7  entries,  the  first  and 
second  prize  cow;b  being  *'  really  fine  specimens  of  the  breed." 
Class  92,  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer,  calved  in  1891  or  1892,  with 

11  entries,  caused  some  difficulty  in  adjudication — as  did  Clasg 
90 — on  account  of  disparity  of  age  apion^t  the  exhibit9, 
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Oalloways. — There  were  24  entries,  to. which  the  counties  of 
Camberland,  DumMes,  and  Kirkcudbright  each  contributed  7, 
and  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Salop,  and  Wigton  each  con- 
tributed 1.  Of  the  11  prizes  awarded  6  went  to  Dumfries,  4  to 
Kirkcudbright,  and  1  to  Lincoln. 

Class  93,  Galloway  bull,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890,  had 
but  2  entries,  and  the  premier  award  went  to  "  a  magnificent  , 
animal  combining  substance  and  quality  in  a  remarkable  degree/' 
Class  94,  Galloway  bull,  calved  in  1891  or  1892,  had  5  entries, 
of  which  3  "  showed  high  merit."  The  first  prize  bull  possessed 
"  very  superior  quality  and  level  outline."  The  second  and  third 
animals  were  "  rough "  or  " faulty"  at  the  tail-root. 

Class  95,  Galloway  cow  or  heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved 
previously  to  or  in  1890,  attracted  8  entries,  and  contained 
"  several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  breed."  The  first  prize  cow 
possessed  "  genuine  Galloway  character  and  grand  symmetry." 
Class  96^  Galloway  heifer,  calved  in  1891  or  1892,  secured  9 
entries.  The  premier  place  was  assigned  to  a  symmetrical  and 
attractive  heifer,  almost  her  only  fault  being  a  slight  falling 
away  in  the  hind  quarters.  "  Altogether  the  breed  was  very 
creditably  represented." 

Ayrshires. — ^There  were  only  7  entries  altogether,  "but 
the  quality  and  merit  were  very  high  indeed,  and  better  speci- 
mens could  not  be  seen  at  any  eidiibition  close  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  breed." 

Class  97,  Ayrshire  bulls,  contained  3  "  splendid  representa- 
tives of  the  breed."  The  first  prize  went  to  a  two-year-old,  and 
"  seldom  has  a  better  of  tie  age  been  seen." 

Class  98,  was  for  cow  or  heifer,  and  the  two-year-old  heifers 
which  received  the  prizes  '*  were  great  beauties." 

Jerseys. — There  were  137  entries  .of  this  widely-distributed 
breed.  The  following  entries  were  made  from  20  English 
counties  : — Essex  18,  Herts  18,  Chester  16,  Backs  10,  Kent  10, 
Hants  8,  Worcester  8,  Surrey  7,  Dorset  6,  Sussex  5,  York  5, 
Berks  3,  Lincoln  3,  Salop  3,  Warwick  3,  Norfolk  2,  Sufiblk  2, 
Somerset  2,  Cambridge  1,  and  Lancaster  1.  In  addition  there 
were  2  entries  from  Denbigh,  and  4  from  Jersey.  Of  the  16 
prizes  awarded,  Essex  secured  5,  Herts  4,  Chester  3,  Sussex  2, 
Hants  1,  and  Surrey  1.  Of  the  prize-winning  cattle,  11  were 
bred  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  the  remainder  in  England. 

Class  99,  Jersey  bull,  calved  in  1889,  1890,  or  1891,  with 
23  entries,  "  was  a  better  class  of  old  bulls  than  is  usually  seen, 
and  included  no  heavy  animals  past  service."  The  premier 
position  was  assigned  to  "  a  long  level  bull  with  good  shoulders." 
Class  100,  Jersey  bull,  calved  in  1892,  h^  33  entries,  so  that 
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it  was  well  filled,  and  altogether  17  of  the  animals  were  noticed 
by  the  Judges.  The  first  prize  was  bestowed  upon  a  bull 
which,  ''  for  richness  of  handling  and  general  character/'  well 
deserved  the  honour. 

Class  101,  Jersey  cow,  in-milk,  calved  previously  to  or  in 
,  1889,  was  '* a  good  class"  of  21  entries.  The  animals  selected 
for  first  and  second  places,  '^  though  built  on  difierent  lines, 
were  two  very  fine  specimens  of  Jersey  cows."  The  first  **  had 
the  most  perfect  fore-bag  and  best-placed  rump-bones,"  but  the 
second  *'  was  her  superior  in  head,  neck,  and  general  outline." 
Class  102,  Jersey  cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  1890,  contained  IS 
entries,  and  the  first  prize  went  to  '*  a  fine,  straight,  rich  heifer 
with  good  markings."  Class  108,  Jersey  heifer,  in-milk  or  in- 
calf,  calved  in  1891,  with  25  entries,  '*  was  a  better  class  than 
the  preceding."  For  the  principal  award  the  Judges  selected 
*'a  promising  heifer,  straight  and  rich,  udder  emptying  well, 
and  good  milk-veins."  Class  104,  Jersey  heifer,  calved  in  1892, 
had  23  entries,  and  *'  was  a  good  class."  The  first  prize  went  to 
a  heifer  **  level,  long,  and  handsome." 

'*  The  classes  of  Jersey  cattle,"  say  the  Judges,  **  were,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  level  and  good  average  in  point  of  merit,  and 
weU-fiUed." 

Guemseys. — This  breed,  with  53  entries,  was  bebter  repre- 
sented than  at  Warwick  last  year.  Sussex  contributed  14  entries, 
Middlesex  11,  Chester  6,  Isle  of  Wight  5,  Herts  4,  Wilts  4, 
York  4,  Hants  3,  and  Salop  2.  Of  the  13  prizes  Middlesex 
obtained  5,  Sussex  4,  Herts  2,  and  Isle  of  Wight  2.  The  prize- 
winning  cattle  were  bred,  8  in  England  and  5  in  Guernsey. 

Class  105,  Guernsey  bull,  calved  in  1889,  1890,  or  1891, 
had  9  entries,  and  the  leading  award  went  to  '*  an  island  bull, 
with  good  top-line,  fairly  rich  in  quality,  and  good  skin ;  this 
bull  had  well-placed  teats."  Class  106,  Guernsey  bull,  calved 
in  1892,  with  7  entries,  *' was  a  disappointing  class,  and  below 
average  merit." 

Class  107,  Guernsey  cow  or  heifer,  in-milk,  calved  previously 
to  or  in  1890,  had  10  entries,  and  **  was  an  exceptionally  good 
class,  and  of  more  than  average  merit."  The  leading  place  was 
assigned  to  "  a  beautiful  cow,  first  at  Warwick  last  year,  very 
straight  top-line  and  beautifully  fine  in  the  withers  ;  her  milk- 
vessel  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  in  spite  of  that  she  somewhat 
easily  retained  premier  position."  Class  108,  Guernsey  heifer, 
calved  in  1 891,  with  15  entries,  **  was  the  largest  class  presented, 
and  contained  many  promising  animals."  The  first  prize  went 
to  "a  very  straight,  good  heifer,  rich  in  quality,  and  giving 
promise  of  an  excellent  vessel,  but  rather  inclined  to  coarseness 
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in  the  shoulder,  and  failing  in  the  throat."  The  Umpire  being 
called  in,  decided  in  her  favonr.  The  second  prize  heifer  was 
^'  very  straight,  possessing  a  smaller  vessel  than  the  first  prize 
heifer ;  she  had,  however,  a  straighter  top-line,  and  was  a  fair 
type  of  a  Guernsey."  Class  109,  Guernsey  heifer,  calved  in 
1892,  had  twelve  entries,  and  the  premier  place  was  given  to 
'^  a  very  good,  straight  heifer,  perhaps  failing  a  little  in  touch  of 
skin,  but  of  fairly  rich  quality." 

"The  Guernsey  classes,"  add  the  Judges,  "  were  well  filled, 
considering  the  northern  position  of  the  Show,  and  the  small 
number  of  breeders  residing  in  the  district.  We  are  glad  to 
report  favourably  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  Guernsey 
cattle  exhibited." 

Kerry  and  Dexter  Kerry. — ^There  were  29  Kerry  cattle  in  the 
Catalogue,  entered  from  8  English  counties,  and  2  Irish  counties. 
Warwick  contributed  6,  Wilts  6,  Cambridge  2,  Lancashire  2, 
SuJBTolk  2,  Surrey  2,  Chester  1,  and  Notts  1.  Prom  Ireland  4 
were  entered  from  Clare,  and  3  from  Dublin.  The  class  prizes 
went,  3  to  Wilts,  2  to  Warwick,  atid  1  to  Cambridge,  whilst 
Wilts  also  secured  the  Champion  award. 

The  19  entries  of  Dexter  cattle  comprised — from  Berks  4, 
Bucks  3,  Surrey  3,  Hants  2,  Sussex  2,  and  Warwick  2,  besides 
3  from  Dublin.  Six  prizes  were  awarded,  of  which  2  were 
secured  by  Hants,  2  by  Warwick,  1  by  Berks,  and  1  by  Sossex. 

"  Each  section,"  reports  the  Judge,  "  was  well  represented — 
fully  up  to  the  average."  In  Class  110,  Kerry  bull,  '*  some 
good  animals  had  to  be  put  aside,  owing  to  the  rule  as  to  no 
white  in  bulls,  as  arranged  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society." 

Dairy  Cattle. — ^There  were  55  entries  comprised  in  five  classes. 
They  were  catalogued,  40  as  Shorthorns,  2  as  Ayrshires,  1  as 
Dutch,  8  as  cross-bred  Shortnoms,  and  the  remaining  4  as 
"  cross-bred,"  and  they  were  judged  in  the  ordinary  way,  accord- 
ing to  their  physical  appearances. 

In  Class  117,  dairy  cow,  in-milk,  whose  last  calf  was  bom 
more  than  three  months  before  the  first  day  of  the  Show,  out  of 
11  entries  "the  prize  cows  were  very  useful."  In  Class  118, 
dairy  cow,  in-milk,  whose  last  calf  was  bom  within  three  months 
of  tibe  first  day  of  the  Show,  there  were  13  entries.  The  first 
and  second  prize  cows  "  were  remarkably  good — not  much 
between  them,  and  both  showing  great  milking,  breeding,  and 
feeding  properties."  The  third  prize  cow  was  of  "  very  nice 
Shorthorn  character,  with  large  but  unshapely  bag."  In  Class 
119,  dairy  cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  1890,  out  of  6  entries  the 
first  prize  went  to  "  a  useful  dairy  heifer,"  but  "  the  rest  were 
very  iudifierent."      Class  120,  d^iry  heifer,  in-calf, '  oil ved  in 
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1891,  with  9  entries,  proved  "  a  very  difficult  class  to  judge,  none 
being  forward  enough  in-calf  to  show  their  milking  pro|)erties, 
which  should  appear  in  a  dairy  class."  Class  121,  daiiy  heifer, 
calved  in  1892,  had  16  entries,  but  the  best  heifer  in  the  class 
the  Judges  '^  felt  unable  to  place  higher  than  reserve,  not  being 
of  a  milking  type." 

In  this  section  was  also  included  the  class  for  cows  entered 
for  the  butter  test,  as  described  in  the  subjoined 

Report  bt  thb  AssiBXAirr  Steward  of  the  Dairy,  ov  the  Butter 
Test  carried  out  at  thb  Chester  Meeting  of  1803, 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  in  Glass  116,  for  cows  yielding  the 
largest  qoantity  of  Butter  by  practical  test  of  the  chum. 

There  were  originally  33  cows  entered,  catalogued  from  No.  1170  to 
1211.  Eight  animals  (Nos.  1186,  1187,  1188,  1103,  1104,  HOC,  1208, 
1210)  were,  however,  absent,  thus  leavinflr  26  competitors. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  eveniD^  of  Sunday,  June  18, 1803,  the  cows  were  milked 
dry  and  afterwards  stripped  in  turn  by  an  independent  man,  in  my  presence. 
The  cows  wer^  then  weighed,  and  were  classed  11  6a  or  116b  according  to 
whether  their  live  weight  exceeded  1,100  lb.  or  not,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Society's  conditions.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  6  cows  were  grouped  in 
Class  116a  and  10  in  Class  116b. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  10,  the  cows  were  milked 
in  the  presence  of  assistant  stewards,  each  assistant  steward  having  charge 
of  three  cows.  Buckets  for  each  cow  were  nrovided  by  the  Society,  one 
for  the  morning's  and  one  for  the  evening's  muk.  Attached  to  each  bucket 
were  two  metal  labels,  one  with  the  tare  of  the  bucket  clearlv  stamped  on 
it,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  the  cow.  It  was  theren)re  quite  im- 
possible for  the  buckets  to  get  mixed. 

The  milking  being  finished,  the  several  lots  of  milk  were  taken  to  the 
milk-receiving  room,  where  each  lot  was  weighed.  A  sample  was  then 
taken  bv  Dr.  Voelcker  for  analysis,  after  which  it  was  again  weighed. 
The  buckets  containing  the  milk  were  then  carried  by  the  Society's  men 
to  the  Steward's  office  in  the  Dainr,  and  locked  up. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Monday)  the  cows  were 
milked  as  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  assistant  stewards,  and  tbe 
milk  weighed  as  before.  In  the  case  of  one  man  having  charge  of  more 
than  one  cow  I  was  careful  to  see  that  such  cows  were  muked  in  the  same 
order  at  each  milking,  so  that  one  should  not  have  an  advantage  over 
another  as  regards  time  between  the  milkings. 

After  the  milk  had  been  weighed  it  was  taken  to  the  Dairy,  and  as  soon 
as  |)ossible  the  26  lots  were  passed  through  the  "  Alpha  Windsor  "  separator, 
which  never  stopped  working  imtil  uie  26  lots  were  separated.  The 
buckets  were  first  of  all  brouffht  on  to  the  Dainr  and  placed  m  order.  The 
milk  was  then  heated  to  88°  and  put  into  the  separator.  Twenty-five 
small  cream  cans,  with  metal  labels  attached  on  which  the  numbers  I  to 
26  were  stamped  (one  for  each  cow),  were  supplied  by  the  Society.  A  little 
warm  water  was  passed  through  the  separator  after  each  lot,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  cream  to  be  left  in  the  drum  of  the  separator. 
As  each  lot  was  separated,  the  cream  was  immediately  taken  away  and 
locked  up  with  sufficient  ice  near  it  to  prevent  it  turning  sour.  The  last 
lot  was  separated  at  11  f.u. 

At  8.30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  20,  seven  chums  of 
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the  same  make  were  got  ready  for  the  churning  of  the  25  lots  of  cream, 
each  lot.heing  churned  by  a  skilled  chumer  (in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  had  been  separated)  at  a  temperature  of  62^,  the  temperature  of  the  Dairy 
being  03°. 

The  churning  was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Maidment  and  myself.  As  soon  as  the  butter  had  been  washed  in  the 
chum  it  was  put  into  the  Normandy  Belaiteuse  and  thoroughly  dried  before 
being  put  on  the  butter-worker  to  be  made  up*by  Miss  M.  Maidment ;  when 
made  up,  it  was  carefully  weighed  and  the  weight  booked. 

Every  necessair  appfiance,  &Cv  was  provided  for  the  satisfactory  carrying 
out  of  the  test,  ana  there  was  no  hitch  of  any  kind. 

Particulars  of  weights,  quantities,  &c.,  are  annexed  hereto  in  the  form  of 
a  Table  (p.  627),  the  figures  of  which  explain  themselves. 

(Signed)    Alex.  E.  Pauses. 

Sheep. 

Leioesten. — Of  this  breed  there  were  three  dozen  pens, 
representing  8  flocks,  and  the  10  prizes  were  divided  amongst 
four  Yorkshire  flocks.  Two-shear  rams  (Class  122)  were  "very- 
good."  Bam  lambs  (Class  124)  were  "not  good  as  a  whole." 
On  the  other  hand  the  shearling  ewes  (Class  125)  were  "of 
nnusnal  excellence,  the  first  and  second  prize  pens  being  very 
well  matched,  and  of  good  Leicester  type." 

CotBWolds. — This  breed  was  better  represented  niumerically 
than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.  There  were  39  pens, 
representing  6  flocks  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxon,  and 
Hereford.  Ram  lambs  (Class  128)  were  "somewhat  backward 
in  condition,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season;  otherwise 
promising."  The  Judges  were  specially  pleased  with  the 
shearling  ewes  (Class  129),  and  noticed  every  pen  *  this  class 
was  "  certainly  the  special  feature  of  the  breed,  and  the  prize 
pens  were  well  grown,  and  showed  judicious  breeding." 

Lincolns. — Thirty-five  pens  were  entered  from  8  fleicks — 
6  in  Lincolnshire,  1  in  Cambs,  and  1  in  Notts.  T^o-shear 
rams  (Class  180)  were  "all  of  high  merit,  but  the  wool  in  some 
cases  was  not  quite  so  good  as  could  be  desired."  The  shearling 
rams  (Class  131),  when  brought  out  for  inspection,  "  looked  a 
fine  lot  of  grand,  massive  sheep,  but  some  might  have  been 
better  in  their  wool,  and  others  were  wanting  in  muscle."  Ram 
lambs  (Class  132),  though  well-grown,  full  of  wool,  and  with 
good  symmetry,  were  "  some  of  them  rather  backward  in  con- 
dition. The  pick  of  the  Lincolns  was  found  in  the  shearling 
ewes  (Class  133) ;  "  they  were  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible 
to  produce  them  at  such  an  early  age." 

Oxford  Dowub. — Here  again,  as  with  the  Cotswolds,  there 
was  an  entry  of  39  pens.  These  came  from  10  flocks — 3  in 
OxoU;   and    the    remainder   in  Beds^  Berks,   Bucks,   Herts., 
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Hunts,  and  Northampton.  Two-shear  ram8"'(Cla88  134)  were 
"on  the  whole  hot  a  good  class,"  though  the  first  prize  ram 
was  of  good  quality.  Of  shearling  rams  (Class  135),  the  first 
prize  animal  was  by  far  the  best,  "  the  remainder  not  being  up 
to  the  standard  usually  seen  at  the  Royal  Show."  Shearling 
ewes  (Class  137)  "formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  Oxford  Down 
section,  there  being  several  pens  of  excellent  type  and 
character." 

Shropshires. — Though  falling  50  pens  short  of  the  wonderful 
display  which  the  Shropshire  breeders  made  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  country  at  Warwick  last  year,  the  breed  of  the  West 
Midlands  was  nevertheless  represented  at  Chester  by  the  alto- 
gether creditable  entry  of  184  pens.  These  came  from  41 
distinct  flocks,  of  which  34  are  in  England,  3  in  Wales,  3 
in  Ireland,  and  1  in  Scotland.  The  English  flocks  belong  to 
five  contiguous  counties,  namely,  Salop  15,  Warwick  7,  Stafford 
6,  Hereford  4,  and  Worcester  2.  The  Welsh  flocks  are  located 
1  each  in  Cardigan,  Denbigh  and  Flint;  and  the  Irish  flocks 
1  each  in  MeaiJ^,  Queen's  County,  and  Westmeath.  The  13 
prizes  were  thus  distributed  amongst  the  counties :  Warwick  5, 
Salop  4,  Hereford  1,  Westmeath  1,  Stafford  1,  and  Worcester  1, 
whilst  Warwick  must  also  be  credited  with  the  Champion  prize 
for  single  ram.  Two  sets  of  Judges  were  engaged,  the  one  set 
dealing  with  the  rams  (Classes  138-140),  and  the  other  set  with 
the  ram  lambs  and  ewes  (Classes  141-142). 

Two-shear  rams  (Class  138)  formed  ''an  excellent  class," 
wherein  was  found  the  Champion  ram  which  won  for  Mr.  A. 
S.  Berry  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  for  the  best  ram  in  the  two-shear  and 
shearling  classes.  ''This  sheep  has  excellent  character  and 
style,  good  back,  heavy  flesh,  fine  wool  and  skin,  and  walks 
remarkably  well ;  he  won  the  Champion  prize  very  easily." 
Many  animals  in  this  class  were  noticed  by  the  Judges,  "  and 
some  of  them  might  have  been  placed  higher  if  they  could  have 
walked  better." 

Shearling  rams  (Class  139)  were  not  quite  so  numerous  aa 
usual,  "  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  extra  class  of  pens  of  five 
shearling  rams."  "  There  were  many  very  good  animals  in  it, 
but  nothing  of  exceptional  merit."  The  Judges  had  little  hesi- 
tation in  awarding  the  first  prize  to  a  ram  which  proved  to 
be  "very  wide,  heavily  fleshed,  with  great  scale,  good  back 
and  fleece,  with  nice  skin,  strong  head  and  neck,  and  well 
sprung  everywhere. ' 

Pens  of  five  shearling  rams  of  the  same  flock  (Class  140) 
formed  a  special  class  for  which  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Locf4 
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Committee.  These  were  considered  by  the  Judges  the  best 
class  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  they  noticed  nearly  all  the  pens. 
No  diflBcnlty  was  experienced,  however,  in  awarding  the  first 
prize,  which  went  to  "  a  pen  of  very  well  matched  rams,  with 
excellent  heads,  character,  and  colour,  and  with  good  wool  and 
heavy  flesh  combined  with  plenty  of  size  and  bone." 

Pens  of  three  ram  lambs  (Class  141)  showed,  on  the  whole, 
good  character,  the  first  prize  going  to  '^a  matchy  pen  with 
beautiful  coats  and  skin." 

Pens  of  three  shearling  ewes  (Class  142)  likewise  possessed, 
as  a  class,  good  Shropshire  character,  the  first  prize  pen 
being  '*  great  good  ewes  with  capital  wool,  and  legs  well 
placed,  but  wanting  just  a  little  finii^  about  their  heads." 

Southdowns. — Numerically  this  breed  came  next  to  the 
Shropshires,  though  present  to  the  extent  of  20  pens  less  than 
Southdown  breeders  put  forward  at  Warwick  last  year.  The 
84  pens  in  the  Chester  Catalogue  represented  16  flocks,  namely, 

4  in  Sussex,  2  each  in  Gloucester,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Surrey; 
and  1  each  in  Berks,  Essex,  Kent  and  Notts.  Of  the  10  prizes, 
Norfolk  secured  5,  Suffolk  2,  Sussex  2,  and  Berks  1.  Two- 
shear  rams  (Class  143)  were  the  weakest  part  of  the  display, 
"  with  great  diversity  of  character  and  wool."  Shearling  rams 
(Class  144)  were  exceedingly  good,  the  first  prize  ram  "  being 
a  specially  good  representative  of  the  breed,  his  style,  character, 
and  quality  being  all  that  could  be  desired."  Amongst  ram 
lambs  (Class  145)  ^'competition  was  very  severe,"  and  there 
was  but  little  to  choose  between  the  first  two  lambs.  Of  ewes 
(Class  146)  the  first  prize  pen  is  described  as  ''  very  massive," 
the  second  prize  pen  as  '' matching  and  of  good  style,"  and 
the  third  prize  pen  as  "  very  level." 

Hampshire  Downs. — Thirty-three  pens  were  entered,  repre- 
senting 11  flocks  in  six  counties, — Hants  4,  Cambs  2,  Wilts  2, 
Beds  1,  Berks  1,  Herts  1.     Nine  prizes  were  awarded,  namely, 

5  to  Berks,  3  to  Hants,  2  to  Cambs,  and  1  to  Wilts. 
Shearling  rams  (Class  148),  excepting  the  first  prize  animal, 
"were  not  a  very  strong  class."  On  the  other  hand, 
ram  lambs  (Class  149)  were,  excepting  one  or  two  pens,  "  a 
very  good  class,"  the  first  prize  pen  being  of  great  merit. 
Shearling  ewes  (Class  150)  were  likewise  "  a  very  good  class 
indeed,  and  would  show  well  in  any  company."  The  Judges 
"  sum  up  the  show  of  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  on  the  whole  as 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors." 

Suffolks. — Of  this  breed  18  pens  were  entered,  this  number 
being  identical  with  the  entry  at  Warwick  last  year.  Four 
flocks  were  represented,  3  in  Suffolk  and  1  in  Cambs.    The 
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exliibitB  at  Chester  ^^  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the 
breed."  Both  classes  (161  and  152)  for  single  rams  were  good. 
Bam  lambs  (Class  15$)  were  '^headed  by  a  pen  of  good  strong 
lambs  of  the  type  that  breeders  of  Suffolk  sheep  aim  at  produc- 
ing," and  were  followed  by  "  several  pens  of  useful  lambs."  For 
shearling  ewes  (Class  154)  the  first  prize  went  to  "a  pen  of 
good  character,  with  great  size  and  quality."  The  second  prize 
pen  "  had  good  backs  and  were  an  even  lot,"  and  in  addition 
there  were  one  or  two  other  pens  of  useful  sheep. 

Wensleydales. — ^There  were  32  entries  from  10  flocks — 8  in 
Yorkshire,  1  in  Lancashire,  and  1  in  Westmoreland.  Shearling 
rams  (Class  155)  were  ^^  a  very  good  class  as  regards  both 
quantity  and  quality,  and  entailed  considerable  difBculty  in 
coming  to  decisions."  Bam  lambs  (Class  156)  were  a  fair  class 
**  considering  the  high  situation  in  which  they  are  bred." 
Shearling  ewes  (Class  157)  *'  were  a  very  good  class,  and  the 
first  and  second  pens  especially  good." 

Border  Leioesters. — ^Thirty-four  pens  were  catalogued  from 
9  flocks,  3  of  the  latter  being  in  York,  2  in  Northumberland, 
and  1  each  in  Cumberland,  Durham,  Haddington,  and  Queen's 
County.  The  entries  comprised  24  pens  from  England,  6  pens 
from  Scotland,  and  4  pens  from  Ireland.  The  six  prizes  awarded 
all  went  to  the  Haddlington  flock,  belonging  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  Aged  rams  (Class  158)  **were  fairly 
representative;"  shearling  rams  (Class  159)  "moderate  but 
numerous  ; "  gimmers  (Class  160)  "  good  all  round." 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Homed. — ^The  representatives  of  this 
breed  had  a  long  way  to  travel,  but  they  mustered  12  entries 
from  3  flocks — 2  in  Somerset  and  1  in  Dorset.  The. prizes 
were  equally  divided,  each  exhibitor  taking  a  first  and  a  second. 
Of  shearling  rams  (Class  161)  "  the  quality  was  not  an  average." 
Of  ram  lambs  (Class  162)  the  first  and  second  prize  pens  "were 
of  exceptional  quality,  having  all  the  character  and  type  of  the 
Dorset  breed."  Ewes  (Class  163)  were  good,  "  possessing  size 
and  quality,  particularly  the  first  prize  pen." 

Kentish  or  Bomney  Harsh. — ^There  were  only  three  entries, 
all  from  one  flock.    The  Judges  report : — 

We  very  much  regret  this  useful  breed  of  sheep  is  badly  represented 
at  this  Show.  This  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  great  distance  from 
the  county  of  Kent.  In  Glass  164,  for  shearling  rams,  tnere  were  but  two 
entries,  neither  good  specimens  of  the  breed.  No.  1826  we  considered 
worthy  of  a  prize.  In  Class  165,  for  pen  of  three  shearling  ewes,  we 
with(  eld  the  prize,  the  class  not  being  of  sufficient  merit. 

Cheviot. — Five  entries  represented  2  flocks,  1  in  North- 
umberland and   1  in  Roxburghshire.     Shearling  rams  (Class 
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166)  ^^  were  about  an  average,"  and  ^'  tiie  first  prize  ram,  though 
not  possessing  the  fine  fleece  of  the  second  prize  animal,  had  a 
majority  of  good  points."  The  prize  pen  of  shearling  ewes 
(Class  167)  was  "  rather  above  the  average  in  point  of  merit." 

Black-faced  Hountain. — Eleven  entries  were  made  from  4 
flocks — 2  in  Westmoreland,  1  in  Cumberland,  and  1  in  North- 
umberland. They  were  found  to  be  "  sheep  of  a  fairly  good 
class,  especially  the  first  prize  pens  in  each  section." 

Lonk. — Seven  entries  were  made  from  5  flocks — i  in 
Lancashire  and  1  in  Yorkshire.  Shearling  rams  (Class  170) 
were  "  a  small  entry  but  a  very  good  class — the  first  and  second 
prize  rams  were  extra  good  sheep."  The  first  prize  shearling 
ewes  (Class  171)  were  "  good  in  wool  and  quality." 

Herdwick. — There  were  17  entries  from  6  flocks — 2  in 
Denbigh,  and  1  each  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Northumber- 
land, and  Westmoreland.  Shearling  rams  (Class  172)  were 
**  a  large  entry  and  an  excellent  class  taking  them  all  through." 

Welsh  Mountain. — ^The  28  entries  of  this  breed  came  from  6 
flocks — 2  in  Merioneth,  and  1  each  in  Brecknock,  Carnarvon, 
Montgomery,  and  Oxon.  Of  Class  174,  aged  rams,  the  Judges 
say,  "  the  first  prize  ram  is  the  most  perfect  sheep  of  its  breed 
we  have  seen,  the  wool  being  exceptionally  good."  The  second 
prize  sheep  "  has  very  high  merit,  and  the  whole  of  the  class  is 
a  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  breeders."  With  regard  to 
ewes  (Classes  176  and  177),  notice  is  taken  of  "the  great 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  breeding 
of  Welsh  ewes." 

Pigs. 

Swine  were  entered  in  the  Catalogue  in  the  following 
numbers,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
pens  contained  Berkshires  : — 


Large  White 19 

Middle  White 14 

Small  White 14 


Berkshiresi 61 

Any  other  Black  Breed   .    .    13 
Tamworths «    82 


Large  White  Breed. — ^The  19  entries  compared  with  32  pens 
at  Warwick  and  33  at  Doncaster.  In  Class  180,  for  breeding 
BOW,  the  first  and  second  prize  animals  are  reported  as  "  good 
in  head,  heavy  flesh,  nice  quality  of  hair,  and  stand  well  on  their 
hind  legs  ;  two  of  the  best  pigs  in  the  Show." 

Hiddle  White  Breed. — Here  again  the  first  and  second  prize 
BOWS  (Class  184)  were  "two  fresh  good  young  animals,  shown 
in  fair  breeding  condition."  But  the  class,  as  a  whole,  "  does 
not  come  up  to  former  Shows." 
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Small  White  Breed.— Boars  (Class  186)  were  "  very  uneven:" 
The  best  boar  in  the  class  the  Judges  "  were  obliged  to  throw 
out,  as  he  was  heavily  spotted  with  black." 

Regarding  White  Pigs  as  a  whole,  the  Judges  say : — 

Altogether  a  poor  show  of  White  Pigs  as  regards  numbers,  but  in  qualitr 
many  of  the  classes  compare  favourablj  wiUi  the  last  two  years,  although 
several  are  sadly  deficient. 

Berkflhires. — ^The  61  pens  of  this  breed  were  entered  from 
11  counties,  of  which  Berkshire  contributed  16  pens,  Chester 
9,  Gloucester  9,  Norfolk  8,  Salop  5,  Herts  3,  Northampton 
8,  Warwick  3,  Essex  2,  Wilts  2,  and  Hants  1.  Of  the  12 
prizes  awarded,  Berks  took  4,  Gloucester  2,  Norfolk  2,  Salop 
2,  Essex  1,  and  Hants  1,  the  last-uamed  county  also  secaring 
the  Champion  prize. 

Boars  (Class  190)  were  represented  by  a  number  of  very 
useful  animals.  The  three  prize-winners  "were  all  excellent 
representatives  of  their  breed."  In  Class  191,  pen  of  three  boar 
pigs,  "many  of  the  pens  were  spoiled  by  not  being  evenly 
matched/* 

Breeding  sows  (Class  192)  made  the  largest  of  the  Berkshire 
classes,  with  25  entries.  It  proved  to  be  "  a  very  meritorious 
class,  and  a  number  of  excellent  animals  had  to  be  out  of  the 
Koney."  Mr.  Edney  Hayter's  first  prize  sow,  which  also  took 
the  Chanfpion  prize  offered  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society, 
"  was  a  very  deep-sided,  large  pig  of  good  quality,  and  of  the 
type  now  sought  by  bacon  curers."  The  second  and  third  prize 
sows  "  were  also  admirable  specimens  of  the  breed."  In  a  well- 
filled  class  of  sow  pigs  (Class  193)  all  the  prize-winners  were 
good  specimens. 

The  Judges  state : — 

The  show  of  Berkshire  pigs  on  the  whole  was  a  very  good  one,  every 
class  having  a  good  number  of  entries.  The  sow  class  had  a  large  entiy, 
and  we  think  Berkshire  breeders  are  to  be  congratulated  on  making  so 
good  a  display  in  comparison  with  other  breeds. 

Any  other  Black  Breed. — ^This  section  was  very  sparsely 
filled,  ^^  though  amongst  the  few  animals  exhibited  were  several 
of  considerable  merit." 

Tamworths. — ^The  entries  possessed  great  merit,  and,  with 

'  few  exceptions,  were  found  to  be  of  true  type  and  colour.     The 

prize  boars  in  Class  198  were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  but 

comparing  the  general  exhibit  of  boars  with  that  of  sows^  the 

advantage  rested  with  the  latter. 
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Poultry. 

Of  Ponltry  there  were  685  entries  in  the  Catalogue,  made 
up  of  the  following  numbers : — 

Cochin  ....  82 

LaDgshan  ...  62 

Wyandotte     .    •  66 

Hymoutli  Rock  .  47 

Minorca     •    •    •  47 


Dorldng  ....  93 

Game 96 

Houdan  ....  21 
Other  Fiench 

Breeds.    .    .  14 

Biahma  •    •    .    •  80 


Andalusian  ,  ,  80 
Leghorn  ,  ,  .  44 
Hamburg  ...  82 
Any  other  recognised 
Breed  .  .  .  ai 
TaUe  Poultry     .    42 

Dorkings  fully  maintained  their  high  character;  the  dark 
chickens  were  decidedly  good,  and  the  pullets  were  promising, 
"except  only  in  leg,  which  in  many  was  a  little  coloury." 
Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  sunny  weather,  the  Silver 
Greys  preserved  the  silvery  whiteness  of  their  plumage.  The 
winners  "  showed  a  distinct  advance  on  former  years,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  fine,  strapping,  well-grown,  straight- breasted 
birds,  early  matured,  and  of  conspicuous  excellence."  In  Whites 
the  entries  were  good,  but  few  in  numbers, "  nor  can  we  expect 
an  increased  entry  unless  others  take  up  this  purest  of  strains, 
and  raise  it  again  into  popularity."  Old  English  Oame  made  a 
fine  display,  which  in  its  happy  combination  of  usefulness  and 
beauty  was  most  encouraging,  whilst  in  uniformity  of  the  right 
type  it  afibrded  evidence  of  a  distinct  advance  upon  former 
Shows.  Indian  Game  were  an  even  and  presentable  lot,  which 
handled  well;  the  chickens  showed  an  advance  in  maturity 
whilst  maintaining  quality,  and  altogether  the  variety  came 
prominently  to  the  front  as  one  that  can  always  be  utilised  in 
effecting  a  profitable  cross  for  table  purposes.  Houdans  and 
Other  French  Breeds  were  fairly  good,  but  many  of  them  out  of 
condition.  Brahmasy  on  the  other  hand,  were  mostly  in  fine 
condition.  Cochins  were  veiy  good  in  all  classes,  and  mostly 
in  good  plumage. 

Langshans  were  a  remarkably  good  lot ;  the  chickens  were 
well  forward  in  size,  feather,  and  condition.  Wyandottcs 
brought  forward  some  fairly  well-grown  chickens,  but  beyond 
the  prize  birds  there  was  a  lack  of  merit  throughout.  In  the 
PlymoiUh  Rocks  the  cocks  were  tarnished  in  feather  by  the  sun, 
whilst  some  of  the  finest  hens  were  very  pale  in  legs  and  bill ; 
the  cockerels  were  well  forward  and  promising,  and  compared 
favourably  with  the  pullets.  Viewing  the  Langshans,  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  Plymouth  Bocks  as  a  whole,  "  it  is  evident,  these 
three  varieties  are  as  popular  as  ever,  and  that  this  June  exhibit 
tion  is  encouraging  a  much  earlier  production  of  youngsters, 
most  of  the  chickens  having  been  hatched  last  January." 

Minorca^  made  a  praiseworthy  display  both  of  adults  and 
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chickens,  the  prize  birds  excelling  in  uniformity  of  character 
associated  with  a  combination  of  all-round  good  qualities. 
Andaiueiaris  appear  to  remain  in  statu  qyo^  though  some  of  the 
chickens  were  fine  forward  birds.  Leghorns  were  mostly  above 
the  average,  and  were  in  good  show  form.  In  the  Hamburg 
classes  the  adults  were  truly  grand,  particalarly  the  blacks,  and 
were  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  Any  Other  Recognised  Breed 
was  remarkable  for  the  high  merit  of  Polish  and  Spanish. 

Ducks  comprised  26  Aylesbury,  24  Rouen,  19  Pekin,  10  any 
other  useful  breed,  and  16  table  ducks.  With  few  exceptions 
they  were  not  meritorious,  the  deficiency  in  quality  being 
attributable  to  the  hot  dry  season. 

Oeese  (16  entries)  were  of  fair  size  and  quality,  and  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  the  Royal  Show. 

Turkeys  (21  entries)  were  an  exceptionally  fine  show 
throughout. 

Table  Poultry, — The  Judge  has  supplied  the  following  de- 
tailed report : — 

Again  an  increaee  in  the  numher  of  entries  of  Tahle  Poultry  has  to  he 
recorded,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fc^lowing  statement  of  entries  in  this  and 
the  three  previous  years : — 

Chester 
1803 
Pore-bred  Cockerels  6 


Pure-bred  Pullets 
Cross-bred  Cockerels 
CroBS-bred  Pullets    . 
Pure-bred  Ducklings 
Cross-bred  DuckllDgs 


Warwick 

Doncoster 

Flymoath 

1892 

1801 

1890 

8 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

10 

6 

1 

10 

8 

2 

7 

5 

8 

4 

6 

5 

7 

16 

13 

8 

8 


68  47  88  29 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  cross-bred 
cockerels  and  pullets,  though  there  is  also  a  slight  increase  in  both  classes 
of  ducklings,  whilst  the  pure-bred  chickens  have  fallen  to  the  figures  of 
1890  and  1891.  Thb  is  to  be  regretted,  and  the  competition  is  largely  con- 
lined  to  Dorkings  and  Indian  Qame.  There  are  other  breeds  whidi  might 
be  represented,  but  probably  until  some  further  division  is  made  of  the 
pure-bred  classes  we  shall  not  see  any  increase.  The  cross-bred  classes 
show  a  very  marked  advance,  and  their  value  is  evidenced  by  the  birds 
dbplayed. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  all  the  birds  were  weighed  separately  alive,  on 
the  first  day,  and  during  the  Monday  evening  were  killed  and  plucked,  this 
work  being  again  excellently  performed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Newby,  of  Leeds. 
They  were  weighed  dead  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  prizes  were 
awarded.    Below  are  the  notes  made  under  both  conditions  :— 

Cla$9  270.  Pair  of  Cockerels  of  1893,  of  any  pure  breed.  Six  entries;  four 
pairs  exhibited. 

h^o.  AUre  Dead  Frbe 

662.  Indian  Game.    (1)  5  lb.  4  oz. ;    (1)  41b.  15  oz. ;  plump,  but  dark\ 


fair  shape,  except  breast ;  (2)  flesh,  and  badly  bent  breast 
6  lb.  2  oz. ;  much  the  better,  nice  bone ;  (2)  4  lb.  15  oz. ;  a  beauty 
colour,  handling  well.  all   through ;  very  straight  in 

keel,  and  good  colour. 


2nd 
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Dead  Prize 

(1)  4  lb.   7  oz.;  darkish  flesh/ 
fair  skin,  excellent  legs ;    (2)   -p^ 
4  lb.  9  oz. ;  better  in  quality  of  '  ^^* 
flesh,  bnt  dented  breast-bone. 
(I)  4  lb,  12  oz.;  (2)  4  lb.  9  oz.;^ 
fair  in  legs,  bat  full   of  pin 
feathers,  and  roagh. 

(1)4  lb.  9  oz. ;  good  colour  of' 
flesh  and  nice  skin,  but  much  | 
smaller  than  (2),  5  lb.  6  oz.J  ,  . 
which,  however,  was  hardly  so  ( 
good    in    colour,  and    had    a 
slightly  bent  breast-bone.  / 

This  Class  was  not  a  very  good  one^  and  the  weakness  shown  by  bent 
breast-bones  was  seen  in  every  pair. 


Ko.  Alive 

665.  Dark  Dorkings.    (1)  4  lb.  12  oz. ; 

(2)  4  lb.  14  oz. ;  small  and  not 
in  good  condition. 

666.  Dark  Dorkings.    (1)  51b.  1  oz. ; 

(2)  4  lb.  13  oz. ;  ragged  and 
not  in  good  condition,  breast- 
bones not  quite  straight. 

667.  Silver  Grey  Dorkings.    (1)  4  lb. 

14  oz. ;  good  shape  and  legs, 
slightly  bent  breast-bone ;  (2) 
5  lb.  13  oz. ;  decidedly  the  best 
bird  in  class,  large,  nice  shape. 


CloM  271.  Pair  of  pullets  of  1893,  of  any  pure  breed, 
exhibited. 


Seven  entries,  all 


No.  Alive 

668.  Black  Plymouth  Rocks.  (1)3  lb. 

11  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  13  oz. ;  good 
birds,  in  nice  condition,  but 
very  small. 

669.  Indian  Game    (1)  4  lb.  6  oz.; 

(2)  4  lb. ;  small,  but  handled 
wdl ;  latter  long  in  body. 


670.  Dark  Dorkings.    (1)  3  lb.  13  oz. ; 

(2)  3  lb.  6  oz.;  small  and 
wanting  in  flesh;  legs  rather 
coarse  on  No.  1,  better  on 
No.  2. 

671.  Indian  Game.     (1)  4  lb.  13  oz. ; 

compact,  nice  shape,  but  not 
well  fed;  (2)  5  lb.  4  oz. ; 
heavy  and  a  much  better  bird 
in  every  way. 

672.  Silver  Grey  Dorkings.    (1)  5  lb. 

6  oz. ;  well  grown,  nice  colour 
of  legs  ;  (2)  4  lb.  11  oz. ; 
smaller  but  better  in  bone; 
very  shapely. 

673.  Dark  Dorkings.    (1)  3  lb.  12  oz. ; 

(2)  4  lb. ;  very  small,  lacking 
size  and  flesh,  out  of  form, 
and  latter  coarse  in  legs. 

674.  Silver  Giey  Dorkings.    (1)  4  lb. 

8  oz. ;  a  lovely  bird,  best 
colour,  fair  in  legs,  but  small ; 
(2)  4  lb.  12  oz. ;  rather  better 
in  legs,  and  a  good  match. 


Dead  Prize 

(1)3  lb.  7  oz. ;  very  plump,  good 
shape,  and  wonderfully  nice 
colour  for  breed ;  (2)  3  lb.  9  oz. ;  ^  Bes. 
not  equal  in  quality,  rough  skin, 
and  slightly  bent  breast-bone. 
(1)  4  lb.  doz. ;  plump,  though^ 
small,  nice  colour,  but  spoiled 
by  tumour  on  breast ;  (2)  3  lb. 
12  oz. ;  coarse  and  full  of  pin 
feathers ;  both  dented  in  breast- 
bone. 

(1)  3  lb.  8  oz. ;  long  in  k^,\ 
good  colour,  but  lacking  in  I 
flesh ;  (2)  3  lb.  2  oz. ;  coarse  in] 
skin ;  nice  legs. 

(1)  4  lb.  8  oz. ;  good  flesh,  but\ 
skin  vnrinkled ;  (2)  5  lb.  3  oz. ;  I 
very      plump,      large,      well  r  2nd 
fleshed,  and  excellent  through-] 
out. 

(1)  6  lb. ;  very  long,  good  flesh,  \ 
nice  skin,  but  slightly  bent 
breast-bone;  (2)  4  lb.  4  oz. ; 
darker  in  flesh  and  not  nearly 
80  plump,  also  bent  in  breast- 
bone. 

(1)  3  lb.  8  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  12  oz. ; 
both  dark  in  flesb,  and  full 
pin  feathers. 


(1)  4  lb.  4  oz. ;  very  plump,  well 
fleshed,  fair  colour,  but  a  bit 
coarse  in  skin  ;  (2)  4  lb.  8  oz. ; 
better  in  colour,  good  skin  and 
legs,  and  an  excellent  pair,  well 
matched, 


3rd 


)z. ; » 


.1st 


» » « '«; 
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On  the  whole  a  nice  class,  but  here  a^ain  bent  breast-bones  were  the, 
chief  weakness. 

Class  272.  Fair  of  Cockerels  of  1893,  of  a  first  cross  fcom  anj  pure  breed. 
Sixteen  entries ;  eleven  pairs  exhibited. 


No.  Alive 

675.  Indian  Game  and  Dorking.    (1) 

3  lb.  13  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb.  3  oz. ; 
showing  the  Dorking  type,  both 
with  white  legs  and  five  toes ; 
small  and  leggy. 

676.  Indian   Game    and    Langshan. 

(1)  51b.  12  oz.;  (2)  61b.;  a 
plamp,  well-developed  pair, 
handling  excellently ;  plumage 
following  Indian  Game,  bnt 
almost  white  legs. 

677.  Game  and  Dorking.    (1)  4  lb. 

6  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb.  9  oz. ;  of  the 
Dorking  type,  black  and  white 
plumage,  both  five  toes,  No.  1 
pure  in  legs ;  No.  2  darker. 

679.  DorkiDg   and    Langshan.      (1) 

5  lb.  8  oz.;  (2)  5  lb.  5  oz. ; 
white  plumage,  white  legs, 
and  good  size,  having  the  fifth 
toe ;  No.  2  had  white  feathers 
down  side  of  legs. 

680.  Dorking  and  Indian  Game.    (1) 

3  lb. ;  (2)  3  lb.  3  oz. ;  of  white 
Dorldng  type,  but  with  single 
comb ;  both  white  in  leg,  and 
with  -flf  th  toe,  but  very  small. 

681.  Plymouth  Rock  and  Game,    (i) 

3  lb.  9  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb. ;  of  the 
Plymouth  Hock  type  and 
plumage ;  small  and  not  good 
in  breast. 

684.  Dorking  and  Indian  Game.    (1) 

4  lb.  9  o^. ;  good  shape,  han- 
dled well ;  (2)  4  lb.  8  oz. ;  nice 
body,  square.  Both  with  white 
legs  and  fifth  toe. 

685.  Pile  and  Indian  Game.   (1)  3  lb. 

9  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  12  oz. ;  one 
following  the  Pile,  and  the 
other  the  Indian  Game,  both 
fairly  plump ;  yellow  legs. 

686.  Dorking  and  Indian  Game.    (1) 

2  lb.  15 oz.;  (2)  3  lb.  1  oz.; 
small,  but  good  frames^  and 
with  more  time  could  have 
been  improved,  both  with  four 
toes. 
689.  Indian  Game  and  Dorking.  (1) 
4  lb.  14  oz.;  following  the 
Indian  Game,  except  in  legs, 
only  four  toes,  well  developed ; 
(2)  5  lb.  6  oz. ;  very  plump, 
nice  shape,  five  toes. 


BMd  Prize 

(1)  3  lb.  10  oz. ;  fair  colour  and 
moderately  plump;  (2)    3  lb. ip^ 
13  oz. ;   a  little  plumper,  but 
both  full  of  pin  feathers. 


2nd 


(1)  5  lb.  8  oz. ;  plump,  and\ 
fleshy,  rather  coarse  in  bone,  I 
good  colour;  (2)  5  lb.  12  oz.  ;)' 
longer  and  bigger,  coarsish  in  1 
skin.  ' 

(1)  4  lb. ;  moderate  size,  dark  in\ 
flesh  ;  (2)  4  lb.  7  oz. ;  but  also  ( 
dark,  and  very  uneven.  J 


(1)5  lb.  3  oz.;  (2)  5  lb.;  bothx 
long  in  body,  former  especially  I 
so,  but  narrow,  and  coarse  inr 
skin.  j 


(1)  2  lb.  13  oz. ;  fairly  plump,  \ 
but  coarse;   (2)  3  lb.;  larger,  [. h.c. 
yet  also  fails  in  skin. 


(1)  3  lb.  5  oz. ;  very  yellow  iuv 
flesh,  but  badly  bent  breast- J 
bone  ;.X?)  3  lb.  12, oz. ;.  whiter} 
and    plumper^  but  with   same 
fault.  .        :    ..  ."J 

(1)  4  lb.  7  oz. ;  bad  colour  of 
flesh,  but  fairly  long;  (3)  4  lb. 
6  oz. ;  better  colour,  good 
Hhape,  a  little  coarse  in  skin. 

(1)  3  lb.  4  oz. ;  plump  and  fleshy, 
but  yellow,  and  full  of  pin 
feathers ;  (2)  3  lb.  9  oz. ;  much 
better,  excellent  shape  and 
colour. 

(1)  2  lb.  13  oz. ;  (2)  2  lb.  15  oz  ; 
a  very  good  pair,  wonderfully 
even  and  neat,  but  so  very 
small. 


h.c. 


h.c. 


(1)  4   lb.  8.  oz.j   li)ng,  fairly  V    . 
plump,  moderate  colour,  spoiled  I 
by  pin  feathers ;  (2)  4  lb.  14  oz. ;  l3rd 
better  colour  and  fleshy,  but 
a  little  coarse.  .  / 
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No,  Alive 

690.  Indian  Game  and  Dorking.  (1) 
6  lb.  3  oz. ;  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, nice  legs  and  shape,  five 
toes ;  (2)  6  lb.  6  oz. ;  very  even 
and  a  good  match,  only  four 
toes. 


Dead 

(1)  4  lb.  14  oz. ;  a  little  dark  in\ 
flesh,  but  plamp  and  shapely ; 

(2)  5  lb.  1  oz. ;  best  colour,  and  I 
good    throngbont,   nice    lej^ 
though  just  a  little  coarse  inj 
skin. 


PrUe 


1st 


In  this  Class  the  Indian  Game  and  Dorking  proved  the  best,  and  would 
have  been  even  more  successful  had  the  feeding  been  equal.  The  Indis^n  Gtime 
and  Langshan  cross  is  also  shown  to  be  good.  Dorking  and  Indian  Game 
do  not  come  out  so  well  as  the  reverse  cross. 

Class  273.  Fair  of  pullets  of  1893,  of  a  first  cross  from  any  pure  breeds. 
Thirteen  entries ;  twelve  pairs  exhibited. 


No. 
691. 


692. 


693. 


694. 


695. 


096. 


697. 


69d. 


Alive 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Langshan. 

(l)31b.  3oz.;  (2)  3  lb.  9  oz. ; 

black  plumage  and  legs,  small, 

and  rather  lanky. 
Indian  Game  and  Dorking.    (1) 

3  lb.  3  oz. ;   very  young,  but 
.  fairly  plump,  white  legs  but 

only  four  toes ;  (2)  3  lb.  3  oz. ; 
very  equal.  This  bird  had  dark 
legs,  and  five  toes. 

Indian  Game  and  Langshan. 
(1)  4  lb.  10  oz. ;  of  the  Indian 
Game  type,  dark  legs  slightly 
feathered,  plump  and  well 
made;  (2)  4  lb.  2  oz. ;  very 
similar  though  lighter  in  body, 
much  whiter  in  legs. 

Game  and  Dorking.    (1)  3  lb. 

4  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  8  oz. ;  a  nice 
pair,  but  small,  four  toes  on 
Ho.  1,  5  toes  on  No.  2 ;  good 
white  legs. 

Dorking  and  Redcaps.  (1)  4  lb. 
2  oz. ;  fairly  long,  five  toes,  but 
slightly  feathered  on  legs, 
which  were  white ;  (2)  3  lb. 
9oz.;  less  fleshy;  only  four  toes. 

Dorking  and  Game.  (1)  3  lb. 
10  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  8  oz. ;  following 
Dorking  type,  both  with  white 
legs  and  fifth  toes,  but  small. 

Plymouth  Rock  and  Game.  (1 ) 
21b.  6  oz.;  (2)  2  lb.  12  oz.; 
following  the  Game  type, 
both  yellow  legs.  No.  1  with 
five  toes  and  No.  2  with  four 
toes;  very  small. 

Game  and  Dorking.  (1)  3  lb. 
8  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  1  oz. ;  of  the 
Dorking  type,  good  white  legs, 
and  five  toes. 

Dorking  and  Wyandotte.  (1) 
4  lb.;  (2)  3  lb.  12  oz.;  of 
Dorking  type,  handled  well, 
had  good  white  legs  and  five 
toes. 


FriM 


.3rd 


he. 


h.c. 


Dead 
(1)  2  lb.  15  oz.;  fair  colour  and 

plump,  light  bone;    (2)   3  lb. 

6  oz. ;  not  so  good  in  colour  of 

flesh,  but  better  meat  qualities.^ 
(i)  2  lb.  14  oz.;  did  not  kill  so 

well  as  expected,  full  of  pin 

feathers;    (2)    2    lb.    15  oz. ; 

better  colour,  but  narrow  and 

not  meaty. 

(1)  4  lb.  5  oz. ;  very  plump,  good 
colour,  but  a  bit  coarse  in  skin ; 
(2)  3  lb.  14  oz. ;  better  in  skin, 
but  too  many  pin  feathers^ 


(1)  3  lb. ;  small  and  neat,  rather 
heavy  in  bone ;  (2)  3  lb.  2  oz. ; 
better  shape,  fair  skin,  again 
small,  and  lacking  colour. 

(1)  3  lb.  13  oz. ;  large  frame  but 
narrow  and  wanted  filling  out ; 
(2)  3  lb.  6  oz. ;  not  quite  strait 
in  keel,  also  narrow. 

(1)  3  lb.  7  oz. ;  fair  colour  and 
plumpness,  but  bad  breast- 
bone; (2)  3  lb.  5  oz.^-  small 
and  coarsish  in  skin. 

(1)  2  lb.  4  oz. ;  good  colour,  neat 
and  fairly  fleshed:  (2)  2  lb. 
9  oz. ;  plumper,  but  very  yellow 
and  coarse  in  skin. 


(1)  3  lb.  5  oz. ;  plump  and  weir 
made,  nice  colour  and  skin; 
(2)  2  lb.  14  oz. ;  coarse  in  skin 
and  failing  in  colour. 

(1)  3  lb.  13  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  11  oz. ;. 
a  lovely  pair,  in  the  pink  of) 
condition,  No.  2  not  quite  8o|-l8t 
fleshy,  but  for  skin  and  flesh] 
best  in  the  Show.  ' 


h.c. 
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No.  Alive 

700.  Dorking  and  Indian  Game.    (1) 

2  lb.  14  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb. ;  small, 
bat  good  shape,  nice  legs  and 
feet,  four  toes. 

701.  Indian  Qame  and  Dorking.    (1) 

3  lb.  4  oz. ;  (2)  3  lb.  3  oz. ; 
white  legs,  but  bad  breasts. 

703.  Indian  Gune  and  Dorking.  (1) 
3  lb.  13  oz. ;  plamp,  well  made ; 
(2)  3  lb.  12  oz.;  both  good 
in  shape  and  legs. 


Dead 
(1)  2  lb.  13  oz. ;  neat  and  good 

ooloar,  fall  of  pin  feathers ;  (2) 

2  lb.  15  oz. ;  same  &ul  t,  plamper 

bat  OQWse  in  skin. 
(1)  3  lb.  3  o&;  (2)  2  lb.  13  oz.  ;x 

both  soft,  and  with  badly  bent  I 

breast-bones.  ' 

(1)  3  lb.  10  oz.;  coarse  Ia  skin,^ 

bat  plamp,  and  a  nice  fowl; 

(2)  3  lb.  6  oz. ;  better  colour, 

bat  not  so  fleshy. 


Prte 


h.c. 


2nd 


The  feature  of  this  Class  was  found  in  the  first  prize  pair,  showing  that 
the  Dorking  and  Wyandotte  cross  is  a  good  one,  but  the  ripe  condition  of 
these  birds  helped  them  materially. 

Clou  290.   Pair  of  ducklings  of  1693,  of  any  pure  breeds.    Eight  entries 
all  exhibited. 
No. 

Aylesbury. 


783. 


AUt6 

(1)  6  lb.  12  oz. ; 
good  length,  nice  in  bill ;  (2) 
6  lb.  12  oz. ;  do.,  a  very  equal 
pair,  with  1893  rings. 

784.  Aylesbury.  (1)  5  lb.  2  oz. ;  good 
quality,  in  nice  condition ;  (2) 
6  lb.  11  oz.;  bigger,  but  did 
not  look  well,  plumage  aU  wet. 

786.  Aylesbury.  (1)  6  lb.  13  oz. ;  big 
bodied  and  well  developed, 
promising  well ;  (2)  5  lb.  6  oz. ; 
not  quite  so  large  or  so  fit, 
nice  head  and  bill. 

786.  Indian  Runner.    (1)  3  lb.  6  oz. ; 

(2)  3  lb.  8  oz.;  very  small, 
but  fair  specimens  of  race. 
Better  as  layers  than  on  the 
table. 

787.  Aylesbury.    (1)  4  lb.  12  oz. ;  very 

young,  capital  shape  and 
plump ;  (2)  5  lb.  1  oz. ;  equally 
good  and  a  nice  pair. 

788.  Aylesbury.    (I)  6  lb. ;  shapely, 

good  colour ;  (2)  4  lb.  10  oz. ; 
good  plumage,  but  not  so 
plump. 

789.  Aylesbury.    (1)  6  lb.  8  oz. ;  (2) 

6  lb.  6  oz. ;  largest  pair  in 
class,  but  looking  rather  sick. 
Probably  been  kept  too  long. 

790.  Aylesbury.    (1)  6  lb.  1  oz.;  (2) 

6  lb.  16  oz. ;  a  well-developed 
pair,  better  shown,  but  still 
very  pale. 


Dead  Prise 

(I)  5  lb.  7  oz. :  (2)  6  lb  7oz.  nice) 
colour,  but  No.  1  spoiled  by  pin  V  Res. 
feathers.  j 


(1)  4  lb.  11  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb.  16  oz. ;) 
a  lovely  pair,  grand  colour,  very  >  1st 
even,  in  the  pink  of  ripeness,    j 

(1)  5  lb.  6  oz. ;  uneven  in  fleshy 
and  full  of  pin  feathers ;  (2)  I 
6  lb.  1  oz. ;  better  quality,  but  f 
not  so  fleshy.  j 

(1)  3  lb.  3oz.;  (2)  31b.  6  oz.;) 
showing  dark  frontal  flesh  of  ^ 
this  breed.  j 


2nd 


(1)4  lb.  6oz.;  (2)  41b.  10 oz.; 
a  neat,  even  pair,  a  little  soft, 
but  nioe  colour;  might  have 
been  more  fleshy.  ; 

(1)  41b.  12  oz,;  (2)  41b.  7oz.;] 
good  length,  fair  colour,  but  not  1- 
even,  and  wanting  in  flesh.        j 


(1)6  lb.  3oz.}  (2)  6  1b.  15  oz.;) 
a  large  pair,  very  full  of  pin^h.c. 
feathers  and  very  pale  in  flesh,  j 


(1)  6  lb.  11  oz. ;  (2)  6  lb.  10  oz. ; 
even,  and  well  grown,  better  in 
body,  but  still  with  deadness  in 
colour  of  flesh. 


3rd 


Class  291.    Pair  of  ducklings  of  1893,  of  a  first  cross  from  any  pure  breeds. 
Eight  entries ;  seven  pairs  exhibited. 


No.  AUre 

791.  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.  (1)  4  lb. 
4  oz. ;  (2)  5  lb.  8  oz. ;  an  uneven 
pair,  No.  2  partaking  of  Pekin 
type. 


Dead 


Prize 


(1)  4  lb.  1  oz. ;  (2)  6  lb.  3  oz. ;  full  I 
of  pin  feathers,  and  coarse.        ' 
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1^0.  AUte  Dead  Prise 

792.  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.    (1)  4  lb.    (1)  4  lb.  6  oz. :    (2)  4  lb.  3  oz. ; 

8  oz. ;  (2)  41b.  6  oz.;  following      killed   better   than    expected,  I- Kes* 
the  Pekin,  rough  in  plumage.        yellow  in  flesh,  bnt  plump. 

793.  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.    (1)  4  lb.    (1)  4  lb.  5  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb.  5  oz. :  a 

7  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb.  7  oz. ;  of  the  nice  pair,  plump,  but  full  of 
Aylesbury  type,  broad  and  in  down  feathers,  lacking  a  little 
fair  condition,  but  short.  in  colour. 

794.  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.    (1)  6  lb.  (1)  6  lb.  1  oz. ;  (2)  4  lb.  12  oz. ; 

6  oz. ;  (2)  5  lb.  2  oz. ;  big,  well-  a   lovely  pair,    grand    colour, 

grown  birds,  in  perfect  condi-  shape,  and   skin,  and  just  at 

tion,  long  in  bodies.  perfection. 

79(5.  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.  (1)5  lb. ;  (1)  41b.  9  oz. ;  (2)  41b.  6  oz. ; 
(2)  4  lb.  10  oz. ;  of  Aylesbury  very  even,  but  yellowish  in 
type,  well  shown.  colour,  and  not  pleasing. 

797,  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.     (1)  6  lb.  (1)  6  lb.  3  oz. ;  (2)  5  lb.  13  oz. ; 

8  oz. ;  (2)  6  lb.  2  oz. ;  biggest  dead  white  skin,  very  fleshy, 
pair  in  class,  but  old- looking  but  one  full  of  pin  feathers,  and 
and  out  of  form.  too  old.  , 

798.  Aylesbury  and  Pekin.    (1)  5  lb.    (1)  4  lb.  11  oz. ;  lacking  in  flesh,' 

(2)  6  lb.  6  oz. ;  good  shape,  and  (2)  5  lb.  2  oz. ;  a  much  better 
in  better  form,  well  grown.  bird,  very  even,  but  full  of  pin 

feathers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  exhibitors  are  commencing  to  learn  the 
importance  of  sending  the  fowls  when  in  the  best  condition,  and  not  too  old, 
as  was  formerly  the  case.  Of  course,  advantageous  though  the  plan  of 
exhibiting  alive  first  and  killing  at  the  Show  is,  the  really  highest  quality 
will  seldom  be  obtained  in  this  way,  for  birds  fattened  should  be  killed  when 
ripe  and  never  sent  away  alive.  In  future,  also,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
birds  when  killed  should  not  be  trussed  as  for  market,  but  simply  plucked 
and  laid  out  straight. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  weights,  the  loss  when  killed  varies 
considerablv,  in  some  instances  being  as  low  as  two  ounces,  and  in  others  as 
high  as  eight  ounces  in  chickens,  and  in  ducklings  rangine  from  three  ounces 
to  seven  ounces.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  birds  which  lost  the  least  in 
weight  wore^  as  a  rule,  those  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 

Cheese. 

Cheshire, — The  large  number  of  470  entries  of  Cheshire 
cheese  came  forward,  the  total  weight  of  this  exhibit  being  about 
35  tons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  competitors  came  not  from 
the  Home  county  alone,  but  that  eight  other  counties — Denbigh, 
Dorset,  Flint,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Somerset,  and 
Stafford — were  represented  in  the  display.  Of  the  82  class 
prizes  awarded,  however,  only  5  passed  beyond  the  Cheshire 
border,  the  county  of  Salop  securing  a  first,  a  second,  and  a 
third,  Denbigh  a  second,  and  Montgomery  a  second.  Three  sets 
of  Judges  were  engaged  in  deciding  the  awards,  whilst  one 
Judge  from  each  set  made  a  fresh  group  for  the  awarding  of 
the  Champion  prize  of  1001. 

Two  classes  were  allotted  to  cheese  made  in  1892,  Class  296 
for  3  cheeses  of  not  less  than  60  lb.  each    aiid  Class  297  for 
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3  oheeses  of  30  lb.  to  60  lb.  each.  Of  Class  296,  the  Jadg^fi 
report  that  ''  the  show  was  very  fair,  the  larger  proportion  nn- 
fortonately  being  of  bad  colour  and  off  flayonr ;  this  of  course 
was  quite  expected  owing  to  the  length  of  time  the  cheese  had 
been  kept  since  1892,  and  also  to  the  extreme  heat.  The  quality 
of  the  prize  cheese  stood  out  well  from  the  bulk."  The  Champion 
cheese  was  found  in  this  class.  The  smaller  cheeses  in  Class  297 
"  were,  as  a  lot,  only  a  poor  show,  and  not  nearly  up  to  the 
standard  of  Class  296,  many  of  the  cheeses  being  very  poor  and 
soft,  also  ill-flavoured." 

Three  classes  were  set  apart  for  coloured  cheese,  made  in 
1893— Class  298  for  cheeses  not  less  than  601b.  each,  Class  299 
for  cheeses  of  40  lb.  to  60  lb.  each,  and  Class  300  for  cheeses  of 
under  40  lb.  each.  The  subjoined  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
Judges'  report : — 

.  In  reporting  on  these  three  classes  of  coloured  cheese,  all  of  this  year's 
make,  we  find  UO  exhibits  of  the  large  size  above  60  lb.  each  (Class  298), 
m  exhibits  of  40  lb.  each  and  less  than  60  lb.  (Class  299),  and  36 
exhibits  of  cheese  under  40  lb.  each  (Class  300).  We  find  in  each  of  the 
classes  great  diversity  of  quality,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  season  of 
the  year  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  best  quality  is  made.  Many  lota 
evidently  from  good  dairies  were  unripe,  while  not  a  few  were  tender  in 
condition  and  short  in  texture,  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  too  much 
acidity.  This  may  have  been  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  maker  to 
insure  early  ripening.  This  also  may  account  for  the  presence  in  many 
dairies  of  discoloration.  Yet  with  cdl  these  deductions  there  remained  a 
good  percentage  of  rich  forward  cheese  ready  for  consumption,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  percentage  of  best  cheese  differed  much  in  the  three  classes  in  its 
proportion  to  the  bulk  exhibited. 

Ilie  great  heat  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  (June  17  and  18)  had  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  cheese,  and  the  reputation  of  the  maker  suffered 
through  this  tropical  heat.  This  feature  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  viewed  the  cheese,  especially  the  critical  observers. 

We  sympathise  with  our  maners  in  their  efforts  to  make  early  ripening 
cheese  of  uniform  fine  quality,  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  us  more 
diMcult  and  uncertain  of  attainment  than  was  the  production  of  really 
good  cheese  by  a  slower  process  in  former  days,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  standard  of  fine  dieese  has  been  raised. 

A  significant  incident  has  occurred  at  this  Show.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  maker  takes  the  highest  prizes  in  the  old  and  also  in  the  new 
cheese.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  careful  investigation  should  be 
made  as  to  the  process  by  which  such  a  consummation  has  b^n  attuned,  vis., 
the  production  of  cheese  which  ripens  early  and  yet  has  good  keepii^ 
qualities.  It  should  be  noted  as  significant  that  Mr.  Thomas  Houlbrooke^ 
cheese  took  the  four  leading  prizes  m  the  old  and  new  cheese  classes,  and 
tliis  success  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  different  Judges,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  owner  of  any  exhibits,  all  fixed  on  cheese  from  the  same 
dairy  as  the  finest  in  the  Show,  the  Judges  being  drawn  from  London, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Cheshire. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  maker  of  cheese  of  fine  keeping 

'  qualities  could  only  excel  in  that  style  of  cheese,  but  it  is  now  proved  that 

a  fine  cheese  can  be  made  to  be  early  ripe,  and  yet  has  good  keeping  qualitieB  \ 
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this  fact  will  make  the  Royal  Show  at  Chester  in  1893  memorable  to  all 
interested  in  dairying,  and 'especially  to  the  Cheshire  cheese  makers. 

The  section  for  nncoloiired  Cheshire  cheese  made  in  1893 
(Classes  801-808)  was  *'  as  a  whole  very  fair ;  but  the  early 
date  of  the  season  and  the  extreme  heat  were  prejudicial  to 
the  cheese  showing  as  it  otherwise  would  do."  These  remarks 
apply  to  all  three  classes,  bnt  the  Judges  considered  Class  803 
(for  cheeses  under  40  lb.  each)  "superior  to  the  other  two 
classes." 

The  contest  for  the  Champion  prize  was,  in  effect,  a  compe- 
tition of  old  against  new,  with  the  victory  to  the  former.  The 
successful  dairy,  Mr.  Thomas  Houlbrooke's  No.  81,  "  stands  out 
well,  condition,  flavour,  and  colour  beiug  very  good,  quality  not 
to  be  surpassed." 

Other  Cheese. — ^There  was  not  a  large  display  of  cheese  other 
than  Cheshire.  The  Catalogue  contained  20  entries  of  Cheddar, 
19  of  Stilton,  7  of  Double  Gloucester,  4  of  Leicester,  4  of  North 
Wilts  Loaf,  4  of  Lancashire  Toasting,  and  19  entries  not  eligible 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  classes.  Cheddar  of  1892  make  was  '^  a 
very  good  class,  being  of  a  rich  prime  quality,  very  well  made." 
Cheddar  of  1898  was  "  also  well  made,  and  had  every  promise 
of  proving  good  quality  when  matured."  Of  StiUon  made  in 
1892  "the  entries  were  small,  but  contained  some  very  choice 
specimens."  Stilton  made  in  1898  was  "difficult  to  judge  in 
June,"  but  the  Judges  "  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  first  and 
second  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  prize-winners  for  old  Stiltons." 
For  Double  Oloucester  "  all  the  prizes  went  to  makers  non-resi- 
dent in  Gloucestershire."  Leicester  was  "  a  small  entry  of  only 
medium  quality."  For  North  Wilte  Loaf  "all  the  prizes  were 
given  to  cheese  not  made  in  Wilts."  Lancashire  Toasting  cheese 
was  "of  a  prime  rich  quality."  In  Class  812  several  of  the 
entries  were  eligible  for  other  classes  "  and  were  thus  disquali- 
fied. The  Loaf  Cheddars  in  it  were  good  and  took  the  chief 
-awards."  In  Class  818,  cheese  under  2  lb.  weight,  there  was 
only  one  entry  "  worthy  of  notice." 

Of  Cream  cheese  "  the  quality  on  the  whole  was  disappoint- 
ing." 

Butter. 

The  entries  numbered  225,  showing  a  marked  increase  on 
the  164  at  Warwick  last  year.  Of  fire^  butter,  slightly  salted 
(Class  815),  "  whilst  there  was  a  large  number  of  good  samples 
presented  in  excellent  condition,  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  making  up  and  packing."  For  similar 
butter,  but  the  produce  of  cows  other  than  Channel  Islands^ 
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pure  or  cross-bred  (Class  316),  the  competition  *^was  e3C- 
ceediDgly  close  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  samples  shown, 
the  flavours  in  many  cases  being  very  fine.  They  were  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  makers,  though 
in  some  instances  there  was  considerable  room  for  improvement 
in  this  respect.  The  Judges  cannot  express  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  arrangements  made  for  staging  the  butter  in  these  classes, 
and  for  the  keeping  of  it  in  condition  by  means  of  the  clever 
device  of  the  ice-trough." 

Of  salt  butter  "  there  was  considerable  diflference  not  only 
in  the  flavours,  but  also  in  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  butter 
shown  in  Class  316."  The  first  prize  exhibit  in  Class  317 
"  was  decidedly  the  best  of  all  the  potted  butters,  and  showed 
evidence  of  careful  manipulation  and  skill,  the  natural  flavour 
of  the  butter  being  well  preserved."  The  general  character  of 
the  butter  shown  in  these  two  classes  "  suggests  the  desirability 
of  greater  attention  being  bestowed  on  the  proper  making  and 
preservation  of  this  kind  of  butter." 

Cider  and  Perry. 

The  two  dozen  entries  in  this  section  were  rather  below 
the  average  number.  The  counties  represented  were  Devon, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Norfolk,  and  Somerset,  but  there  was  no 
exhibit  from  Worcester  on  this  occasion.  The  Judges,  having 
reported  the  exhibits  to  be  *'  generally  a  good  lot,  and  most  of 
them  of  a  genuine  character,"  proceed : — 

They  hope,  however,  that  at  future  Shows  there  may  be  a  laiver  compe- 
tition, as  cider  and  perry  are  daily  becomiDg  more  lavouritu  drinks,  and 
farmers  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  samples 
of  a  quality  that  would  suit  the  public  taste.  This  must  he  done,  first  by 
better  attention  to  orchards,  both  in  planting  good  sorts  of  fruit  and  in 
pruning  and  manuring,  and  also  in  giving  greater  care  to  the  making  of  the 
cider,  both  in  sampling  and  storing  the  fruit,  and  to  cleanliness  in  making, 
for  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  in  brewing,  or  cheese- 
making,  or  indeed  in  any  process  which  has  to  deal  with  fermentation. 

Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits. 

Three  of  the  six  classes  in  this  section  were  vacant,  and  the 
remainiug  three  had  but  10  entries  amongst  them.  The  Judge 
reports : — 

The  entries  in  Glass  322  (yvhoie  fruit  jams)  and  Chiss  323  (bottled 
fruits)  are  of  exceptional  merit,  and  I  regret  that  there  are  not  more 
exhibitors,  as  I  am  sure  that  this  industry  has  done  more  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  high-class  fruit  than  anything  else,  which  is  proved  b^  the  greatly 
increased  acreage  of  fruit  that  immediately  follows  the  establishment  of  a 
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jam  factory  in  any  neighbourhood.  In  judging  these  classes  1  have  looked 
to  quality  and  flavour  more  than  mere  ahowiness  of  get-up,  although  this 
latter  is  a  matter  not  to  be  neglected.  In  Class  327,  for  air-tight  recep- 
tade,  there  is  no  entry,  although  the  exhibit  in  Class  324  is  in  a  receptacle 
to  which  I  should  havo  awarded  a  prize  had  it  been  entered,  for  that 
purpose,  in  Class  327. 

Hives  and  Honey. 

In  this  department  there  were  130  entries  in  eighteen  classes, 
as  compared  with  154  entries  in  sixteen  classes  at  Warwick  in 
1892.     The  Judges  have  presented  the  subjoined  report  :— 

The  Bee  and  Honey  Department  was  fairly  representative  in  character, 
but,  as  usual,  the  early  date  on  which  the  Show  is  held  had  a  somewhat 
adverse  effect  on  the  Produce  Section,  This  was  particularly  unfortunate 
this  year,  because  at  the  time  the  exhibition  was  on  view  honey  was  being 
rapidly  gathaed  everywhere  for  miles  around,  and  a  week  or  ten  days'  longer 
time  would  have  enabled  local  beekeepers  to  have  made  a  fine  display  of 
produce.  As  it  was,  the  bulk  of  the  honey  shown  came  from  the  south,  the 
whole  being  put  up  in  good  marketable  form  and  well  staged. 

The  Appliance  Section  of  the  department  was  very  creditable  indeed, 
no  old-fashioned  or  out-of-date  articles  being  staged  in  any  of  the  classes. 
Of  hives,  though  not  a  large  display,  some  excellent  specimeoB  of  workman- 
ship were  shown,  especially  those  taking  prizes.  The  p;eneral  tendency  of 
manufacturers  is  to  make  hives  much  lighter  in  weight  than  formerly, 
cumbersome  ones,  of  heavy  material,  being  never  seen  of  late  years  at 
Shows.  We  quite  approve  of  the  change,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  a  light  outer-case,  to  protect  the  hive  proper  from  the 
extremes  of  weather,  with  all  portable  parts,  roof^  body-box,  and  surplus- 
chambers  made  of  thin,  light  wood,  are  best  for  all  purposes.  They  are 
easier  to  handle,  and  certainly  advantageous,  bearing  in  mind  the  great 
weight  hives  and  surplus-chambers  frequently  attain  and  the  amount  of 
''  handling  ^  required  during  the  busy  season.  These  remarks  have  reference 
mainly  to  Class  330  (best  and  most  complete  hive  for  general  use),  in 
which  class  several  "Wells  Hives  **  were  staged  in  competition ;  but 
however  excellent  these  particular  hives  may  be  for  illustrating  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Wells  "  or  double-queen  system  of  working  bees,  they  were 
obviously  out  of  place  among  hives  for  general  use,  consequentlv  we  had 
no  option  but  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed.  This  was  matter  for  regret, 
because  had  thev  been  staged  in  Glass  344  (any  practically  useful  invention 
connected  with  beekeeping)  their  merits  could  have  been  adjudicated  on. 

In  Class  331  (most  complete  inexpensive  hive  for  cottagers'  use)  we 
consider  the  makers  who  competed  did  not  attach  quite  sufficient  importance 
to  cost,  and  we  think  it  would  be  better  if  a  maximum  price  of,  say,  10«.  Qd, 
were  fixed  by  schedule  in  future.  Hives  costing  so  much  as  lis,  or  lbs. 
cannot  be  called  "  cottagers'  hives,"  the  price  being  quite  too  high  for  a 
cottager.  Otherwise  some  very  good  hives  were  shown  in  this  class.  In 
Class  344  some  interesting  things  were  shown ;  notably  a  ^'  device  for  prevent- 
ing swarming."  This  was  shown  by  an  American  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Langdon, 
of  East  Constable,  N.Y.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  but  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  working  hives  in  pairs,  by  means  of  which  the  population  of  both 
could  be  combing,  or  turned  into  either  hive  at  the  will  of  the  beekeeper, 
and  thus  prevent  the  bees  from  swarming.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  as  a  meritorious  attempt  to  overcome  a  difficulty  which  has 
long  troubled  beekeepers.    Whether  or  not  it  will  succeed  time  alone  can 
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show ;  though  the  inventor  claims  to  have  made  it  succeed  in  America  after 
trial  with  a  large  number  of  colonies  of  bees. 

The  only  other  class  requiring  mention  at  our  hands  is  Class  345  (the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  not  menti6ned  in  the  foregoing 
classes).  The  most  notable  exhibit  in  the  class  was  the  admirable  set  of 
Lantern  Slides  on  bees  and  bee  culture  staged  by  Messrs.  Newton  of  London, 
and  prepared  by  them  for  the  use  of  lecturers  engaged  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion imaer  the  "  Technical  Education  Act." 

These  slides  are  arranged  in  two  sections,  the  Scientific  and  the  Practical^ 
the  former  including  some  beautiful  microscopic  slides  of  the  Bacillus  Alcei, 
or  bee-pest,  known  nafoid  brood,  together  with  many  other  fine  ones  illustnL- 
tive  01  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  honey  bee.  The  practical  section 
embraces  photographs  of  various  operations  connected  with  bee-management^ 
all  of  which  are  from  direct  negatives  from  nature,  and  form  a  valuable  and 
interesting  series  of  educational  pictures  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  In  this  class  was  also  exhibited  the 
Hietsche  hand-press  for  preparing  home-made  comb-foundation,  a  useful 
appliance  for  beekeepers  desiring  to  work  up  beeswax,  the  produce  of  their 
own  apiaries,  into  comb-foundation  for  home  use. 

The  above  embraces  such  features  of  the  bee  department  as  we  con- 
sider worthy  of  special  reference,  and  we  cannot  close  without  exprera- 
ing  our  gratification  at  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  art  of 
beekeepingt  a  progress  in  a  large  measure  attributable,  as  we  think,  to  the 
far-reaching  mfluence  of  well-managed  Bee  and  Honey  Shows. 


Competitions  of  Butter-Makers. 

These  contests  were,  as  usual,  conducted  at  the  Dairy,  a 
commodious  building  occupying  a  central  position  in  the  Show- 
yard.  Here,  also,  Miss  Maidment  delivered  a  series  of  instruo- 
tive  addresses,  and,  with  the  aid  of  her  assistants,  gave  daily 
demonstrations  in  butter-making,  and  cream  cheese-making, 

Regarding  the  butter-making  contests  generally,  the  Judges 
report : — 

The  work  done  was  very  creditable  in  all  classes,  and  with  few  exceptions 
was  executed  without  undue  delay,  but  too  little  attention  was  given  m  the 
first  instance  to  the  condition  of  tne  cream. 

The  judgment  and  skill  shown  in  churning  were  on  the  whole  very  satis- 
factory, and  equal. 

Tie  appearance  of  the  butter  when  finished  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired 
in  some  cases,  the  merit  of  the  previous  good  work  in  churning,  working,  &c., 
being  rendered  of  much  less  value  unless  this  essential  point  is  carefully 
carried  out.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  appearance  of  the 
butter  as  it  is  presented  to  the  purchaser. 

The  butter  on  being  cut  showed  that  the  compactness  had  been  too  little 
attended  to,  and  the  quantity  of  water  left  in  the  butter  was,  as  a  whole, 
excessive. 

In  point  of  firmness  the  butter  was  in  most  cases  satisfactory,  although 
its  softaess  in  some  instances  was  evidence  of  inattention  to  the  proper  tem- 
peratures, or  of  overworking.  12  lb.  of  cream  was  allowed  to  all  the  com- 
'  petitors. 
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The  subjoined  details  are  furnished  respecting  the  competi- 
tions in  the  several  classes  : — 

Class  I. — Open  to  the  United  Kingdom.  17  competitors. — ^The  washing 
of  the  butter  in  this  class  was  excellent  on  the  whole,  and  the  weights  of 
the  butter  obtained  by  the  competitors  were  very  equal,  although  less  than 
they  ^ould  have  been  owing  to  thinness  of  the  cream.  The  compactness  of 
the  butter  was  fairly  good,  but  the  quantity  of  water  was  excessive  on 
the  whole. 

Glass  II. — Open  to  female  members  of  a  farmer^s  family  not  in  service  or 
working  for  wages.  84  competitors. — The  washing  of  the  butter  in  the 
($hum  was  only  fair,  and  not  so  good  as  in  Class  I.  The  compactoess  of  the 
butter  was  disappointing,  evidently  showing  si^  of  huny  in  manipulation, 
and  the  water  in  the  butter  must  again  be  descnbed  as  excessive.  The  weight 
of  buttei;  obtained  by  this  class,  though  greater  owing  to  thickness  of  cream, 
was  less  uniform  than  that  by  its  previous  class. 

Class  III. — Open  to  dairymaids  and  others  residing  in  the  Society's 
District  G.  11  competitors. — ^The  judgment  and  skill  shown  in  diuming 
were  very  equal,  and  deserving  of  special  notice,  the  washing  of  the  butter 
being  c^o  fairly  good.  The  compactness  was  better  than  in  .the  previous 
class,  but  the  same  remarks  must  be  repeated  in  regard  to  the  excess  of 
water  in  the  butter.  A  weakness  in  this  class  was  shown  in  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  butter  when  it  first  came,  though  some 
were  careful  in  this  respect.  The  weight  of  the  butter  was  again  uniform, 
and  a  fail  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  cream. 

Class  iV. — ^Dairymaids  and  others  resident  in  Cheshire  or  North  Wales, 
who  had  received  instruction  in  Dairy  schools.  20  competitors. — Again  the 
judgment  and  skiU  in  churning  were  on  the  whole  excellent,  and  the  washing 
of  the  butter  in  the  chum  was  good.  Compactness  fairly  good,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  water  was  again  excessive.  The  weight  of  butter  was  uniform.  The 
careful  attention  to  temperatures  in  this  class  was  very  noticeable,  the  effect 
showing  itself  in  the  firmness  of  the  butter. 

■•  Champion- Class. — Limited -to  prize-winners  in  previous  classes. — This 
obmpetition  took  place  on  the  rainy  Friday  of  tlie  Meeting,  when  the 
conditions  as  regards  temperature  of  the  dauT  were  considerably  altered ; 
with  few  exceptions  the  competitors  did  not  sufficiently  consider  this  point, 
but  altogether  the  work  was  most  creditable  both  as  regards  skill  in  churn- 
ing, washing  the  butter,  and  making  it  up,  the  appearance  of  the  butter  being 
in  most  cases  admirable.  There  wa5i  a  great  improvement  in  the  compact- 
ness and  freedom  from  moisture,  though  two  failed  greatly  in  this  latter 
point. 

Horse-Shoeing  Competitions. 

These  competitions  were  limited  to  shoeing  smiths  in  the 
Society^s  District  G,  comprising  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
North  Wales,  In  Class  I.^  Hunters,  there  were  14  competitors, 
and  in  Class  II.,  Agricultural  Horses,  there  were  12  competitors. 
Amongst  the  regulations  it  was  stated  that  :-^ 

.  EiBLch  competitor  will  be  required  to  make  afore  and  hind  shoe  out  of 
IAm  new  iron  provided  by  the  Society,  to  take  off  the  fore  shoe  and  put  the 
new  one  on.    The  hind  shoe  will  be  retained  by  the  Steward. 
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In  awarding  the  prizes,  the  time  taken  in  the  forging  and  fitting  of 
the  shoe  will  be  consiaered  hj  the  Judges. 

Each  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  hy 
the  Judges,  satisfymg  them  that  he  possessee  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  horse's  foot. 

A  competitor  must  bring  his  own  tools  and  provide  his  own  striker  if 
he  requires  one ;  but  the  Society  will  provide  torge,  anvil,  iron,  nails,  and 
fuel. 

The  Judges  report  as  follows : — 

In  taking  off  the  fore  shoe  and  preparing  the  foot,  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  observed,  the  work  was  well  done,  and  with  four  exceptions 
every  competitor  received  the  full  number  of  marks  allotted  for  this  section 
of  the  wort. 

In  making  and  getting  up  the  shoes,  and  in  the  time  test,  the  work 
varied  considerably,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  many  cases  this  was 
the  first  competition  of  the  kind  that  the  men  had  taken  part  in,  and  also 
that  some  of  the  competitors  were  quite  young  men. 

The  setting  on  was  upon  the  whole  good.  The  time  test  varied  from 
22  to  46  minutes. 

Both  the  first  prize  winners  were  registered  shoeing  smiths. 

We  examined  thirteen  men  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
foot,  one  passed  "very  good,"  four  *'  good,"  and  five  "  moderate." 

The  horses  selected  to  be  shod  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

At  noon,  on  the  Wednesday,  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson, 
F.R.O.V.S.,  delivered  at  the  Shoeing  Forge  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  horse-shoeing,  which  was  copiously  illustrated  by 
means  of  anatomical  and  other  specimens.  The  address  proved 
so  attractive,  and  was  so  generally  appreciated,  that  Mr. 
Stephenson  acceded  to  a  request  to  repeat  it  on  the  following 
day,  whereby  others  interested  in  the  subject  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  discourse. 

Conclusion. 

A  farewell  glance  at  the  Chester  Meeting  of  1893  must 
necessarily  rest  upon  those  features  which  possessed  special 
merit.  In  what  was  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  capital 
Show,  fully  up  to  the  standard  always  aimed  at  in  the  "  Royal," 
the  points  of  special  excellence  in  the  Horse  section  were 
afforded  by  the  Hackneys,  the  Shires,  and  the  Clydesdales, 
whilst  the  class  of  Pony  mares  also  deserves  recognition  here. 
In  the  Cattle  section  the  display  of  the  Welsh  breed  was  one  to 
be  remembered,  and  the  special  classes  allotted  to  Dairy  Cows 
and  Heifers  were  eminently  in  place  in  a  county  which  occupies 
a  leading  position  in  the  dairying  industry  of  England.  In  the 
Sheep  section  the  ewe  classes,  especially  of  the  Leicester,  Cots- 
wold,  Lincoln,  Oxford  Down,  and  Welsh  breeds,  called  forth  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  Judges.    The  display  of  Shrop- 
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shires  was  liighly  creditable,  and  the  breeders  of  the  West 
Midland  Sheep  proved  themselves  well  qualified  to  undergo  the 
severe  test  of  filling  a  new  class  for  pen  of  five  shearling  rams 
of  the  same  flock.  In  the  Pig  section  the  Berkshires  constituted 
the  leading  feature.  Lastly,  the  Produce  section  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  spirited  competition  amongst  the  makers  of 
Cheshire  cheese.  But,  whereas  in  the  similar  competition  in 
1858,  out  of  17  prizes  awarded,  only  1  went  outside  the  Home 
county;  this  year  out  of  32  class  prizes  5  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Cheshire  border — another  illustration,  perhaps,  of 
the  saying  that  ^'  cheese  is  made  in  the  dairy." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conclude  thia  Report  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  Chester 
Meetings,  the  farmers  of  Cheshire  passed  through  a  dark  period 
of  disaster  which  spread  ruin  far  and  wide.  In  no  part  of 
England  were  the  dire  ravages  of  the  dreaded  Cattle  Plague 
more  severely  felt  than  in  the  county  of  Chester,  where  by  the 
end  of  April,  1866,  more  than  one-third  of  the  cattle  population 
had  been  swept  away.  The  horrors  of  that  terrible  time — 
separated  from  us  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — are  still 
vividly  remembered  in  many  a  Cheshire  homestead,  nor  were 
there  lacking  amongst  the  visitors  to  this  year's  Show  some 
who  could  relate  their  painful  personal  experiences  of  the  visita- 
tion of  a  scourge  the  recurrence  of  which  it  may  fervently  be 
hoped  has,  by  a  course  of  prudent  legislation,  been  rendered  for 
ever  impossible. 

W.  Fbeam. 


THE   TRIALS   OF   SHEEP    SHEARING 
MACHINES   AT   CHESTER. 

The  machines  exhibited  by  the  only  two  firms  who  accepted 
the  Society's  invitation  to  compete  are  identical  in  principle, 
and  almost  identical  in  the  manner  in  which  that  principle  has 
been  carried  out.  The  trials  took  place  in  the  Chester  Show- 
yard  on  Saturday,  June  17,  1893.  The  machines  which  were 
tested  are  thus  entered  in  the  Implement  Catalogue : — 

Class  II. — Sheep  Shearing  Machines^  worked  by  power. 

No.  of  No.  in 

Staud.         Catalogue.  Names  and  Addresses  of  Exhibitors. 

869  5250        Newall-CimiDgham  Sheep  Shearing  Machine  Syndicate, 

Ltd.,  78,  Cheapside,  London,  Ex).    Price  10/. 

370  5253        Buivon  &  Ball,  La  Plato  Works,  Malin  Bridge,  Sheffield, 

l?orkBhire.    Price  10/. 
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Glass  III. — She^  Shearing  Machine  (other  than  ordinary  Shears)^ 
worked  by  hand  or  foot* 

899  5251        Newall-Caniogham  Sheep  SheariDp^  Machine  Sjndicatei 

Ltd.,  73,  Oheapside,  London,  E.O.    Price  15/. 

The  Bhearing  arrangement  in  each  case  is  a  reproduction,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  the  cutting  apparatus  in  the  mowing  and 
reaping  machines;  the  fingers,  however,  look  like  a  coarse  comb, 
and  occupy  a  len^h  of  Eome  three  inches  only,  and  the  cutters 
or  shears  travel  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  instead  of  in  a  straight 
line. 

In  both  exhibits  there  are  contrivances  for  pressing  the 
cutters  against  the  fingers  with  readily  adjustable  tension,  and 
the  reciprocating  lever,  which  gives  the  to-and-fro  motion,  is 
pivoted  on  counter  cone  ball  bearings,  and  has  adjustments 
whereby  the  pressure  is  brought  evenly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cutters.  Motion  is  given  by  a  crank,  worked  on  the  end 
of  the  internal  flexible  shaft,  hereafter  described,  the  crank  pin 
of  which  moves  in  a  slot  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  fingers  in  the  rear  end  of  the  reciprocating  lever. 

The  whole  of  the  cutting  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  light 
metal  box  fitted  with  a  hahdle  which  the  operator  grasps,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  guides  the  implement  over  the  body  of 
the  sheep. 

The  flexible  shafts  in  the  two  exhibits  are  of  identical  con- 
struction. They  are  external  and  internal.  The  former  are 
composed  of  tubes  about  ^-|-inch  external  diameter,  and  are  in 
three  lengths.  The  first  piece,  about  four  feet  long,  hangs 
vertically  from  the  driving  gear ;  the  second,  two  feet  long,  is 
more  or  less  horizontal ;  and  the  thii'd  forms  the  actual  shearing 
apparatus. 

The  driving  power  is  transmitted  through  f -inch  diameter 
steel  spindles,  which  pass  down  and  revolve  inside  the  tubular 
shafts  above  mentioned:  these,  at  the  two  lower  joints,  are 
hinged  together,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  bending  from  a  straight 
line  to  an  angle  of  about  60"^,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
hinges  is  made  to  revolve  round  the  shaft  it  is  attached  to,  and  by 
that  means  gives  additional  mobility.  The  internal  shafts  are 
coupled  and  connected  by  peculiarly  formed  bevel  wheels,  the 
teeth  of  which  lock  into  each  other  when  the  shafts  are  in  a 
straight  line,  but  act  as  bevel  wheels  when  they  are  at  an  angle 
to  each  other. 

The  second  length  of  shaft  is  connected  to  the  shears  l)y 
means  of  a  bayonet  joint  protected  by  a  brass  sheath  which 
slides  over  the  outer  shaft:   the   articulations  here  also  are 
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guarded  by  means  of  leather  covers.  By  this  means  the  shears 
are  detached  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  any  loss  of 
time,  when  they  have  to  be  cleaned  or  when  the  cutters  require 
to  be  changed. 

Messrs.  Newall's  driving  gear  consists  of  a  light  spur  wheel 
sliding  on  a  couhterdhaflj  and  gearing  into  a  vulcanised  fibre 
pinion,  which  is  secured  to  a  light  shaft,  the  opposite  end  of 
which  is  connected  to  the  flexible  shaft  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  motion  of  the  shaft  is  stopped  or  started  by 
sliding  the  spur  wheel  out  of,  or  into,  gear  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  forked  lever  engaging  into  a  collar  groove  on  the  base 
of  the  wheel,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  an  automatic  catch, 
which,  however,  did  not  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Messrs.  Burgon's  gear,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  bevel  pulley 
keyed  on  the  countershaft,  and  drives  a  conical  friction  pinion, 
covered  with  a  special  elastic  composition,  fixed  on  a  vertical 
spindle  which  works  at  the  extremity  of  an  upright  rocking 
frame  some  six  inches  long,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  moved 
to,  and  from,  contact  with  the  cone  pulley  by  the  agency  of  a 
starting  lever  furnished  with  two  hand  lines,  on  the  boss  of 
which  is*  formed  an  incliued  plane,  which,  through  a  short  sliding 
connecting  rod,  communicates  the  rocking  motion  to  the  frame, 
and  so  presses  the  pinion  against  the  bevel  pulley,  and  by  that 
means  starts  or  stops  the  shaft. 

The  lower  and  upper  horizontal  members  of  the  rocking 
frame  cany,  in  line  with  the  vertical  member  of  the  flexible 
shaft,  fixed  sockets,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  bored  taper  and 
is  fitted  with  a  taper  mandril,  on  to  which  the  friction  cone 
pulley  is  secured  between  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the 
frame.  The  upper  end  of  the  internal  flexible  shaft  is  connected 
to  this  mandril  by  a  bayonet  joint,  followed  a  little  lower  down 
by  a  Boyle  uaiversal  joint.  The  outer  portion  of  the  flexible 
shaft  is  connected  to  the  outside  of  the  fixed  socket  of  the 
frame  by  means  of  a  brass  shield,  which  is  partially  split  and  is 
clamped  on  by  means  of  a  binding  screw,  while  in  the  same 
plane,  horizontally  with  the  internal  universal  joint,  is  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint  which  enables  the  vertical  shaft  to  have  a  con- 
siderable lateral  movement  in  all  directions,  but  provision  is 
made  to  limit  this  motion  and  to  tend  to  bring  the  shaft  to  the 
vertical  state  by  means  of  a  J-inch  steel  wire  spring,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  secured  to  the  fixed  brass  sheath  above,  while 
the  lower  end  is  twisted  round  the  middle  of  the  vertical  shaft. 

The  speeds  of  the  two  machines,  i.e.  of  the  internal  driving 
shafts,  are  as  follows : — 
VOL.  nr.  T.  s. — 15  o  o 
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Messrs.  Newall . 
Messrs.  Burgon . 


1,800  reTdations  per  nuniite 
2,000         „  *  ^ 


The  \veight8  of  the  shearing  apparatus,  held  two  feet  above 
the  floor  and  two  feet  from  the  vertical  shaft,  were — 

Messrs.  Newall .    8  lb.  10  oz. 

Messrs.  Burgon       .        .        .        .        .        .        .    4  lb.    2  oz. 

The  essential  difference — that  on  which,  to  all  appearances, 
the  success  of  Messrs.  Burgon's  and  the  failure  of  Messrs. 
Newall's  machine  are  to  be  attributed — is  that  the  fingers  of  the 
former  are  ten  in  number,  having  four  teeth  and  three  spaces  to 
the  inch,  and  the  cutter  three  teeth,  |-inch  pitch  ;  while  in  the 
latter  there  were  only  nine  teeth  spaced  wider  apart,  namely, 
only  three  teeth  to  the  inch  in  the  comb,  while  there  were  four 
teeth  in  the  cutter.  This  greater  coarseness  of  pitch  in  the 
comb  made  it,  naturally,  more  difficult  to  avoid  cutting  the 
folds  of  the  skin  as  they  appeared  on  the  body  of  the  sheep. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  power  absorbed  by 
the  shears  by  means  of  the  dynamometer,  but  the  amount  was 
so  small,  when  driving  only  one  pair  of  shears,  as  to  be  com- 
pletely masked  by  the  friction  of  the  shafting. 

RESULTS  OF  TRIALS  OF  SHEEP  SHEARING  MACHINES. 
TinE  Sheabing.    Subofshire  Hoggets. 
Messrs.  NexcalVs  Hand  Machine,    No.  5251. 


S)iccp 

Ist 
2nd 

3rd 

4th 


Min.  aec. 

8     40 

.-/..•.       8    20 

I  n    1  o  /  indasive  of  1  min.  20  sec. 
•        '        •        '  \     irx  changing  cutter. 

.:'.'..        .     11    68 

f  »      •        i 

Average  time  bet^e^n  f  h^p  40  seconds.  ^  Total  time  shearing  foar  sbeep, 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth,  45  minutes  39  seconds.  The  porter* 
wneel  was  driven  by  a  moderately-powerful  labourer :  be  was  evidently  dis- 
tressed at  the  end  of'  tbe  run,  and  could  not  bave  kept  up  the  rate  of  work 
much  longer. 

Messrs,  NewalVs  Power  Machine,    No.  5250. 

Sheep  Alin.  aeo. 

Ist 5    22 

2nd 6    30 

3rd 7      0 

4tb 6    48 

5tb 6    25 

Average  time  between  sheep  38  seconds,  including  about  a  minut«  lost 
in  securing  the  clutch  handle.  Total  time  shearing  ten  sheep^  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh,  1  hour  20  minutes  8  seconds. 

About  the  eighth  sheep  the  clutch  handle  kept  coming  out  of  gear,  causing 


Sheep 

Min.  sec. 

6th    ...    . 

...    8    22 

7th    ...    , 

...    7    16 

8th    .    .    .    . 

...    7    32 

9th    ...    . 

...  10      4 

10th    .    .    .    . 

...    8    22 
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some  delay  and  embarrASsment  to  the  shearer ;  before  the  tenth  sheep  was 
begfun  the  lever  had  to  be  secured  by  means  of  string.  Other  portions  of  the 
gear  worked  very  well.  The  opsrator  seemed  a  good  deal  distressed  at  the 
end  of  the  ran. 

Messrs.  Burgon  and  SalPs  Machine,    No.  5258. 


Sheep 
1st     .     .     . 

Hliusec. 
...     7    64 

Sheep 
6th    ,.     . 

Ifin.  sec 
.     ...     6    32 

2nd   .    .    . 

.    ...    6    40 

7th    ..     . 

.     ...     5    41 

Srd    .    .    . 

.    ...    5    16 

8th    ..    . 

.     .    •    .    6      1 

4th    ..    . 

...    5      8 

6th   ..    . 

.     .    .     .    0      7 

6th    ...    , 

...    6    10 

10th   .    .    . 

.    ...    0    17 

Average  time  between  sheep  46  seconds.  Total  time  shearing  ten  sheep, 
np  to  the  normal  commencement  of  the  eleventh,  1  hour  7  minutes  14 
seconds. 

One  finger  of  the  comb  broke  off  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  was 
changed  after  the  tenth  sheep ;  the  eleventh  sheep  was  commenced,  however, 
2  minutes  16  seconds  after  the  tenth.  No  bitch  whatever  occurred  in  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  and  the  operator-Hiuite  a  young  man— did  not 
the  least  distressed.    He  worked  witn  either  hand.    The  shears 


were  detached  from  the  shaft  after  each  sheep  and  washed  with  a  brush,  with 
soft  soap  and  water,  and  then  oiled. 


Sheep 
1st 
2nd 


9ECoin)  Run,  with  Lnrcjours. 
Messrs,  Ne7oall%    No.  6260. 


Min.  Bcc. 

7  68 

8  7 


Before  commencing  this  trial  the  speed  of  the  cutters  was  greatly 
increased,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Trial  stopped  on  account  of  the  severe  cutting  of  the  eheep.  Time 
between  first  and  second  sheep,  27  seconds. 


Sheep 
Ist 
2nd 


Messrs,  Burgon  and  Baits,    No.  6253. 


Min.  8PC. 

7     46 
6    30 


Time  between  first  and  second  sheep,  1  minute.  During  the  run  with  the 
first  sheep  some  screws  in  the  shears  got  loose ;  half  a  minute  was  spent  in 
securing  them,  so  that  the  actual  run  totals  8  minutes  16  seconds. 

The  result  of  the  trials  was  officially  announced  as  follows: — 

Class  II. — Prize  of  20/.  to  Messrs.  Burgon  and  Ball,  for  their  Sheep 
Shearing  Machine,  worked  by  power. 
Class  III. — ^Pnze  not  awarded. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Burgon's  imple- 
ment was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  there  was  but  little  wound- 
ing of  the  sheep,  the  cutting  was  uniformly  close,  and  there 
was  little  waste  of  wool. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  shearing  by  machinery  it  is 
evident  that  it  can  only  be  economical  where  large  numbers  of 

o  o  2 
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sheep  have  to  be  dealt  with,  so  thiat  the  cost  of  the  power  (when 
not  water  power)  may  be  spread  over  several  machines  working 
simultaneoasly.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  art  of,  shearing 
will  be  more  readily  acquired  with  the  mechanical,  shears  than 
in  hand  work,  and  the  fatigue  to  the  shearer  in  the  former  case 
is  less  than  in  the  latter. 

The  apparatus,  drivi3n  by  a  small  petroleum  engine  or  by  a 
horseworks,  Would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  working  on  hire 
about  the  country. 

W.  Anderson- 
Alfred  J.  Smith. 


MISCELLANEOUS   IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED   AT   CHESTER. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  mag- 
nificent Agricultural  Exhibition  coexistent  with  agricultural 
gloom  of  a  most  serious  character.  So  far  as  this  report  is  con- 
cerned^ however,  there  is  no  anomaly  to  explain.  The  farmer's 
necessity  is  the  inventor's  opportunity ;  cause  and  efiect  are 
both  in  evidence.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  without 
underrating  this  year's  great  display  of  skilful  invention, 
favourably  as  it  may  compare  with  the  advance  of  any  former 
year,  the  "  New  Implement "  is  still  unforged  that  can  convert 
adversity  into  prosperity.  Collectively,  however,  modem  labour- 
saving  appliances  do  go  some  distance  in  this  direction. 

This  year  the  "  New  Implement  "exhibits  .were  exceptionally 
numerous,  127  being  entered  in  the  Catalogue  as  against  114  at 
Windsor  in  1889,  and  less  than  100  at  the  intervening  shows. 
Several  oil  engines  of  good  design  were  entered  as  "  new  imple- 
ments,'* but,  in  view  of  the  prizes  ofiered  by  the  Society  next 
year  for  this  class  of  machineiy,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to 
specially  allude  to  them  on  this  occasion. 

Before  considering  individual  exhibits,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  there  were  several  potato-raising  implements  with 
great  claim  to  both  novelty  and  merit,  and  it  was  with  some 
regret  that  the  Judges  recognised  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  the  trials  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
each,  within  the  time  at  their  disposal.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that]  an  opportunity  for  such  trials  may  occur  at  no  distant 
date. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  Report;  it  will  only  be  possible  to 
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briefly  draw  attention  to  those  articles  that  have  the  chief 
claim  to  novelty.  Accordingly,  the  "  Silver  Medal "  awards 
will  be  first  considered,  and  afterwards  other  novelties,  following 
in  each  case  the  order  of  the  Catalogue. 

Silver  Medals. 

The  Jadges  (Mr.  Mason  Cooke  and  myself),  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  numerous  articles  entered  as 
New  Implements,  decided  to  recommend  the  award  of  Silver 
Medals  to  the  following  five  exhibits  : — 

Ok^gne.  Exhibitor.  Katuro  of  Implement, 

600  TuBNBB    &    Cbokeb,     ^,    St. 

Jame6*8  Road,  Liverpool  .        •  Improved  lift-out  gully  trap. 

1045  GEORes    Cotton   &    Co.,   Ltd.,  Eevolving  aeed  aower  for  clover 


"Willaston,  Cr&vre 


and  rye-grasB. 


8006  J.  H.  Duncan,  89,  Coleman  Street,    Chum  manufactured  by  the  Disc 


London,  EC. 


Chum  Co. 


5060  RiNSOMBS,  Sims   &   Jeffebibs,    Potato  planter,  new  double  row, 

Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich  .        Miles  &  Arter*8  patent. 
5118  James  &  Fbedebick  Howabb,    Straw  truaser  for  working  in  corn- 
Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford        bination  with  a  threshing  mar 

chine,  with   patent   automatic 
straw  conveyor. 

Article  600.  Messrs.  Turner  &  Groker^  Liverpool.  Lifk-out 
GuUey  Trap;  Price  7«.,  8«.,  9«.  6d.,  and  10«.  each. — The  sec- 
tional drawing  (fig.  1)  renders  very  little  farther  description 


FiQ.  L^Tarner  A  Crok«r*f  Lift-out  Galley  Trap. 

necessary.     The  [npper  grating  and  trap  lift  out,  giving   fall 
access  to  the  container  and  the  mouth  of  pipe,  without  bref^king 
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either  the  sarfiace  of  the  ground  or  the  drain.  A  second  smaller 
grating  covers  the  mouth  of  the  drain  and  effectually  intercepts 
any  floating  matter  or  grease  that  might  otherwise  enter.  When 
this  is  removed  the  drain  can  be  thoroughly  flushed.  The  con- 
tainer, as  compared  with  most  traps,  is  large  and  easily  cleaned. 
The  depth  of  seal  is  from  2  to  3  inches,  and  the  traps  are  made 
in  four  stock  sizes,  for  sinks,  stables,  &c.,  square  and  round,  both 
in  earthenware  and  iron. 

Article  1045.  George  Cotton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Willaston,  Crewe. 
Eevolving  Seed  Sower,  for  clover  and  rye-grass.  Price  71.  7s. 
This  sower  (fig.  2)  is  simply  a  cylinder  of  tinned  sheet  steel. 


Fig.  2.— Cotton's  Eevolring  Seed  Sower. 

about  9  inches  in  diameter,  perforated  in  lines  parallel  to  its 
length,  over  which  slides — with  corresponding  perforations — 
work,  opening  or  closing  the  holes,  to  sow  more  or  less  seed  as 
required.  The  regulation  is  effected  by  screws  on  the  end  of  the 
slides.  The  cylinder  is  divided  into  compartments  to  prevent  the 
seed  working  to  one  end  on  hilly  ground.  It  is  mounted  on 
travelling  wheels,  and  these  transmit  a  slow  revolving  motion  to 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  gear  chain.  It  is  also  mounted,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  on  a  Cambridge  roller,  to  which  it  can  be 
attached  either  in  front  or  rear. 

The  sower  was  tried  with  rye-grass  seed  alone,  and  the  dis- 
tribution was  excellent,  being  very  uniform  both  with  a  small 
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and  also  with  a  large  delivery  of  seed.  This  machine  is  very 
adaptable,  and  is  capable  of  broadcasting  any  kind  of  corn  or 
of  dry  material  such  as  basic  slag.  Its  use  is  further  intended 
for  spreading  sand  or  gravel  on  the  wood  pavements  in  towns. 
Brushes,  cups,  and  the  like  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
clogging  thereby  avoided. 

Article  3096.    /.  H.  Duncan,  39   Coleman  Street,  London, 
E.G.       New   Era  "  Disc  "  Chum,  price  in  pine  35«.,  ill  oak 
45«. — This  chum  was  certainly  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
implement  yard.   It  may  fairly  be  described,  in  slang  phraseology, 
as  an  *'  eye  opener."    Like  the  cream-separator,  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  its  purpose  would  be  guessed  by  anyone  who  saw 
it  for  the  first  time.   In  common  with  many  other  good  machines, 
its  construction  and  principle  of  working  are  alike  extremely 
simple.  It  consists  (fig.  3)  of  an  oblong  wooden  box,  with  a  circular 
bottom,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  plain  wooden  disc  is  mounted 
on  a  shaft   and  revolves 
vertically.     The  gearing 
at  the  outer  end  of  this 
shaft    is    such   that    40 
revolutions  of  the  handle 
give  about    600    to  the 
disc.    The  disc  belonging 
to  the  8-quart  size  chum 
is    about    15    inches   in 
diameter,  1  ^  inch  in  thick- 
ness   at    the   shaft,  and 
bevelled  to  a  knife  edge 
at     the     circumference,  „„  ,    n^  u-r..   »r» 

.    ,  1.1  Fio.  8.— The  "  Disc  "  Chum. 

any   point    upon    which 

thus  travels  at  the  rate  of  2,350  ft.  per  minute.  The  top  of  the 
box  is  open,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  important  part,  viz., 
the  hood  or  dasher.  This  is  fixed  over  the  disc,  and  forms, 
with  its  hanging  sides,  what  might  be  described  as  an  inverted 
trough,  about  8  inches  wide,  in  which  the  circumference  of  the 
disc  runs.  In  the  construction  of  this  chum  it  is  evident  there 
has  been  a  thorough  knowledge  beforehand  of  the  material 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  disc  and  the  hood  are  partners  who 
understand  their  business,  and  (with  the  assistance  of  a  man 
at  the  handle)  they  do  their  work  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time — in  fact  "  while  you  wait."  The  churn  is  filled 
with  cream  to  half  the  depth  of  the  disc,  and  owing  to  the 
natural  viscosity  of  the  cream  it  is  picked  up  by  the  rapidly 
revolving  disc  and  discharged  with  considerable  force  against 
the  hood.     This  process  continues  until  the  whole  volume  of 
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cream  has  in  turn  been  sufficiently  under  treatment  to  canse 
the  butter  granules  to  form,  or  "  come,"  but  not  a  moment  longer, 
because  the  contents  of  the  churn  have  then  lost  viscosity,  the 
disc  ceases  to  pick  up,  and  there  is  very  little  danger  of  over- 
churning,  and  only  sufficient  agitation  to  secure  a  thorough 
subsequent  washing  of  the  granules,  with  water  added  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  crank  handle  is  holed  to  give  a  longer  or  shorter 
leverage  as  required,  with  a  counter- weight  to  balance  the  handle. 

This  chum  was  tried  by  the  Judges  with  1 5  lb.  of  rather 
thick  cream  at  60^  F.,  the  handle  being  frequently  reversed  in 
working.  •  The  cream  was  very  thick  in  S^  minutes,  and  batter 
came  in  about  4  minutes;  Washipg  was  finished  and  the  batter 
lifted  in  17  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  58^.  Seven  and  a 
half  lb.  of  butter  with  good  grain,  and  free  from  buttermilk, 
were  made  up.  The  simplicity  of  construction — especially  the 
circular  bottom — makes  cleaning  an  easy  process.  It  is  cheap, 
quick  in  operation,  and  washes  effectually  without  beating  the 
butter.  Over-churning  is  almost  impossible,  as  the  open  top 
allows  observation  of  the  exact  stage  at  which  churning  has 
arrived,  and  for  the  same  reason  perfect  ventilation  throughout 
the  whole  process  is  assured,  it  is  claimed  for  this  chum,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  may  vary  between  60**  and  80" 
without  seriously  affecting  either  the  time  of  churning  or  the 
quality  of  butter  produced. 

Article  5069.  Ratisotne,  Sims  & .  Jefferies^  Ltd,,  Orwell 
Works,  Ipswich.  Double  Row  Potato  Planter  (Miles  Jk  Arter's 
Patent),  price  20Z.,  pair  of  ridging  bodies  11,  5^.  extra. — ^This 
machine  (fig.  4)  has  already  received  notice  in  this  Journal  both 
at  Doncaster  and  at  Warwick.*  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
give  a  detailed  description,  but  merely  to  state  the  improvements 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  justified  the  award  of  a  medal 
within  the  meaning  of  their  instructions,  that  "  the  principle 
of  the  improvements  must  be  new."  First,  then,  as  formerly 
constructed,  the  empaling  needle  was  withdrawn  at  a  point 
some  28  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  potato  dropped  into  a 
spout  or  guide,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  some  9  inches  from 
the  ground  and  12  inches  in  front  of  the  dead  point  of  the 
wheel,  and  thence  to  the  furrow.  It  was  found  that  under 
these  conditions  the  potato  had  a  tendency  to  roll  in  the  row  . 
and  causa  irregular  distribution.  This  evil  has  been  almost 
entirely  overcome  by  carrying  the  potato  on  the  needle  to  a 
point  some  5  inches  from  the  ground,  and  6  inches  in  front  of 

'  Se^  Journj  1  (3rd  Series),  Vol,  II„  1891,  p.  531 ;   Vol.  Ill ,  1802,  p.  547. 
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the  dead  point,  y/hen  the  needle  is  withdrawn  and  the  seed  is 
delivered  with  no  trayel  on  it  and  without  the  use  of  any  spout 
or  guide.  Secondly,  at  Warwick,  one  of  the  chief  objections 
was  the  heavy  draught,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  continuous 
friction  of  the  cam  which  actuated  the  feed  spikes.  This  also 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  dispensing  with  the  cam,  and  giving 
the  alternate  thrust  and  pull  back  to  the  needles  by  projecting 
levers  coming  in  contact  with  fixed  arms  at  the  points  of  em- 
palement  and  delivery  respectively.  The  machine  is  further 
improved  by  substituting  travelling  wheels  with  solid  concave 


Fig.  4.— Ransozne's  Double  Row  Potato  Planter. 

tyres  for  the  skeleton  wheels  of  last  year,  as  these  were  found 
to  pick  up,  and  disturb  the  ridges.  Greater  width  between  the 
discs  gives  a  better  and  steadier  delivery  of  seed.  It  will  sow 
either  on  the  ridge  or  flat,  any  width  from  24  to  30  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  12,  14  or  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows — 
as  ordered — each  distance  requiring  separate  discs. 

This  implement  was  tried  by  the  Judges  at  Hoole  Farm, 
sowing  26  inches  apart,  on  the  flat,  making  its  own  furrows 
without  steerage.  With  fairly  even,  seed-size  potatoes,  the 
work  was  very  good  and  misses  were  very  few.  With  mixed 
cut  and  uncut  sets  it  also  made  fairly  regular  work,  but  with 
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large  uneven  seed  the  misses  were  more  fireqnent.    The  draught 
did  not  appear  excessive  for  a  pair  of  horses. 

Article  5113.  James  &  Frederick  Hovjordj  Britannia  Iron 
Works,  Bedford.  Straw  Trusser,  for  working  in  comlnnation 
with  a  threshing  machine,  with  patent  automatic  straw  conveyor, 


Pio.  5.— Howard's  Straw  Trusser. 

price  521, 10«. — ^In  this  exhibit  (fig.  5)  the  objectionable  travelling 
canvas  to  carry  the  straw  is  done  away  with,  and  four  conveyor 
prongs  take  its  place.  To  prevent  crowding  straw  on  to  the 
back  of  the  needles,  during  the  binding  process,  these  prongs 
are  given  an  intermittent  action.  When  binding  commences,  a 
small  cam,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  knotter  shaft,  revolves  with 
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it,  and  in  doing  bo  lifts  one  end  of  a  long  lever— pivoted  near 
its  centre  to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  This  depresses  the 
opposite  end  and  throws  the  conveyor  prong  shaft  out  of  gear 
till  the  truss  is  tied,  and  the  cam  has  completed  a  revolution. 
This  brings  the  depression  on  its  circumference  to  the  position 
which  enables  a  projection  on  the  above  lever  to  drop  into  it 
and  so  resume  its  original  position,  when  the  conveyors  are 
again  free  to  work.  The  feature  mentioned  is  important,  as  it 
goes  far  to  ensure  separation,  and  without  it  no  binding  mecha- 
nism is  satisfactory.  The  hanging  knotter  bracket,  instead  of 
sliding  on  the  knotter  shaft  as  formerly,  is  made  in  two  parts, 
which  together  embrace  the  shaft,  and  so  give  less  trouble  to 
mount  and  dismount.  A  gear  lever  with  one  motion  puts  all 
the  parts  out  of  gear,  viz.,  the  conveyor  prongs,  the  packers, 
and  the  binding  mechanism,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the 
chain  running.  A  loose  hangiug  arm  takes  up  the  slack  string 
by  its  own  gravity. 

This  completes  the  list  of  awards  of  Silver  Medals. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Article  534.  Joseph  G,  Roive,  Denbigh  House,  Aylesbury. 
Self  Closing  Gate,  price  IL  5s. — This  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  the  novelty  was  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the 
hanging  irons.  The  upper  hook  is  made  of  flat  iron,  about  1  x  J 
inch,  twisted  to  a  screw  on  which  the  eye  fits  and  revolves,  rising 
up  the  screw  in  opening,  and  falling  by  its  own  weight  in  closing, 
guided  by  the  screw  to  its  original  position.  It  was  exhibited 
at  Chester  as  a  bridle  gate,  and  indeed  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  hook  so  formed  would  stand  the  strain  of  a  field  gate  and 
remain  in  truth  for  a  length  of  time,  as  the  sectional  area  would 
be  very  small  even  when  new,  and  rust  would  be  apt  to  destroy 
flat  iron  of  this  thickness  very  quickly,  whUst  an  ordinary  black- 
smith could  scarcely  renew  or  repair  it.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  any  gate  can  be  made  to  close  automatically  with 
certainty,  and  with  any  degree  of  force  required,  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  ordinary  hooks  and  bands,  and  these  should  last 
out  two  gates,  say  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
very  few  carpenters  understand  the  simple  rules  which  bring 
about  this  result. 

Article  678.  Alexander  Wood  &  Sons,  Stockwell  Street, 
Glasgow.  ^^  Smithfield  "  Weighing  Machine,  for  carts,  cattle,  &c. 
Weighs  up  to  3  tons,  price  87 i.  10«. — ^The  great  convenience  of 
this  weighing  machine  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  cattle  pen  to  enable  carts  to  be  weighed.    It  is  only 
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necessary  to  fold  back  the  sides  against  the  end  gates,  when  any 
ordinary  loaded  cart  can  pass  on  to  the  bridge.  If  more  room  is 
needed,  2  feet  can  be  gained  by  inclining  the  end  gates  outwards, 
as  these  are  on  patent  hinges  with  levers  and  counterpoise 
weights  nnder  the  bridge. 

Article  917.  William  Eucka  &  Co,,  22  Oval  Road,  James 
Street,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W.  Butter  Pat  Machine,  price 
15{.  1&8. — ^This  was  a  most  attractive  machine,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  also  in  its  smooth,  rapid  working,  and  fascinated 
everybody  who  saw  it.  All  its  parts  were  in  perfect  proportion 
and  highly  finished  throughout. 

It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  brick-making  machinefj, 
but  the  work  it  performs  with  such  beautiful  precision  consists  in 
turning  out  small  pats  of  butter,  not  much  bigger  than  a  crown 
piece — such  as  are  usually  seen  in  restaurants  and  hotels — ^at  the 
rate  of  2,500  pats  an  hour,  the  stated  capacity  of  the  machine. 

Article  1056.     Jofin  Perkins  &  Sons,  Sandford  Street  Irou 


Fio.  6.— Perkins*!  Potato  BaUing  Plough. 

Works,  Lichfield,  Staffs.   Potato  Raising  Plough,  price  61.  10«.— 
This  is  a  simple,  serviceable-looking  implement,  which  greatly 
commended  itself  to  the  Judges ;  the  remarks  at  the  beginning  ^ 
of  this  report  may  well  apply  here.  The  novelty  consists  (fig.  6)  in 
a  row  of  loose  tail-shakers  or  straight  iron  rods,  hinged  in  rear  of  f 
the  body  of  the  plough.     These  trail  on  the  ground,  the  uneven- 
ness  of  which  gives  the  motion  that  shakes  the  soil  from  the  ^ 
tubers  without  cutting  or  bruising  them. 

Article  1325.     Samuel  William  Blyth,  Ingatestone^  Essex, . 
Hay  and  Straw  Press,  "  The  Giant,"  price  25^.,  with  weighing 
machine  attached  bl.  extra,  travelling  carriage  and  shafito  4L 
extra.    Total   34i. — This  is  a  very  powerful  and  convenient 
press,  fitted  with  differential  chain  gear,  to  give  the  extra  power  ^ 
required  when  pressing  hay  or  straw  for  shipment. 
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Article  1425.  Messer  &  Thorpe^  8  Quality  Court,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus,  price 
7?.  7«.— This  is  a  very  simple,  practical  contrivance,  founded  on 
the  oft-stated  fact,  that  more  fires  are  put  out  with  a  bucket  of 
water,  year  in  year  out,  than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  merely 
an  iron  tank  which  can  stand  anywhere,  full  of  water.  In  the 
centre  of  this  tank,  immersed  in  the  water,  are  some  20  buckets, 
telescoped  ,one  inside  the  other  and  so  occupying  very  little 
space.  These  slide  easily  into  grooves  which  keep  them  in 
place.  In  case  of  fire  the  lid  is  raised,  the  top  bucket  is  full, 
and  as  &8t  as  this  is  handed  out  the  next  fills,  and  so  on  to  the 
last.  Probably  there  have  been  moments  when  this  appliance 
would  have  commanded  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Article  1642.  The  Bifurcated  Rivet  Co,,  Ltd,,  Warrington. 
Slotted  Clinch  Bivet,  price  Is,  to  Is.  8d.  per  gross. — ^These 
rivets  (fig.  7)  are  made  of  steel,  coppered,  and  in  all  sizes 


I  «-  I 


Fio.  7.— Slotted  Clinch  Rivet. 


from  ^  inch  to  |  inch.  They  require  no  punch,  no  washers,  no 
spreading,  and  no  more  skill  than  is  necessary  to  drive  a  nail. 
When  these  rivets  are  better  known,  we  ought  no  longer  to  see 
the  disgraceful,  unsightly,  nay  dangerous,  attempts  to  repair 
harness  with  string,  wire,  or  the  first  material  that  comes  to 
hand,  a  fruitful  source  of  accidents  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  excuse.  The  rivet  is  simply  driven  through  the  leather  to 
be  joined,  and  the  ends  are  clinched  outwards.  For  belting  they 
are  especially  useful.  Machines  are  supplied,  by  which  quicker 
and  more  accurate  work  can  be  done,  at  moderate  prices. 

Article  2255.  Captain  H,  S.  Turmard,  Bilton  Eoad,  Rugby. 
Keay's  Incubator,  price  81. — ^The  temperature  is  regulated  auto- 
matically by  means  of  a  thermometer  of  special  construction. 
A  platinum  wire  is  fixed  in  the  vacuum  end  of  the  instrument^ 
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and  penetrates  far  enough  to  form  contact  with  the  mercury  at 
the  temperature  it  is  desired  to  maintain.  .  The  other  end  of 
this  wire  is  connected  with  a  small  battery  and  magnet;  the  latter 
(when  the  circuit  is  complete  by  reason  of  the  mercury  touching 
the  platinum  wire)  draws  down  one  end  of  a  beam  and  lifts  the 
damper  at  the  other,  which  allows  the  heat  from  the  lamp  to 
escape  into  the  outer  air.  This  seems  a  more  simple  and  reliable 
system  of  regulation  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  battery 
only  requires  recharging  at  long  intervals,  and  the  cost  of  this 
is  small. 

An  ingenious  laying  box  was  shown  on  this  stand.  It  is 
intended  to  baffle  misguided  hens  who  only  lay  eggs  for  their 
own  eating.  The  nest-egg  is  fastened  on  to  a  slightly  inclined 
plane  which  forms  the  bottom.  A  false  back  leaves  enough  space 
for  an  egg  to  roll  underneath,  and  behind  it,  into  a  division  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  here  the  new-laid  egg  finds  a  sanctuary. 

Article  2285.  The  '' Westmeria"  Co.,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Beds.  Storm  Proof  Lamp,  price  6«. — ^This  lamp  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  external  part  consists  of  about  8  strips  of 
ordinary  window-glass,  which  slip  easily  into  the  tin  framework. 
These  are  readily  renewed  when  broken ;  there  is  no  chimney  to 
break.  The  lamp  itself  bums  petroleum  with  a  f -inch  wick,  and 
the  burner  spreads  a  flame  1  inch  wide,  consuming  very  little  oil. 
By  swinging  it  round  rapidly  at  arm's  length  it  is  impossible 
to  put  it  out,  and  probably  it  might  be  swung  at  the  end  of 
a  rope  with  equal  impunity.  The  value  of  such  a  lamp  as 
this  is  recalled  by  experience  of  stormy  nights  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  when  "  looking  round  "  to  see  what  damage 
was  done,  stacks  blown  over,  Ac.  This  was  often  a  difficult 
matter  in  the  dark,  for  it  involved  scrambling  over  the  gates 
when  the  wind  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  their  being  opened. 

Article  2526.  StrawsonSy  Ltd,j  77,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.G.  Potato  Sprayer,  price  20L — ^This  machine  (fig.  8) 
is  capable  of  distributing  fungicide  on  seven  rows  of  potatoes  at 
once,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  width  of  drill  up  to  SO 
inches,  making  a  total  width  of  1 7^  feet  over  all.  A  light  frame- 
work in  rear  of  the  barrel  carries  the  horizontal  tube  which 
supplies  the  hanging  spraying  nozzles,  and  these  are  capable  of 
either  vertical  or  lateral  adjustment. 

Article  2577.  Eist  Yorkshire  Cwrt  and  Waggon  Co,^  Ltd,y 
Beverley,  Yorks.  Manure  and  Turnip  Drill,  price  251. — This 
drill  is  specially  constructed  to  deal  with  damp  artificials.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  manure  hopper  is  placed  the  reciprocating 
feeding  slide,  to  which  a  slow  motion  is  given  ;  this  feeder  puts 
the  manure  in  contact  with  the  distributor  and  keepslt  constantly 
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fed.  The  distributor  consists  of  skeleton  sheaves  into  which  a 
series  of  movable  cnps  are  inserted.  This  revolves  underneath 
the  feeder,  the  manure  falls  into  the  caps,  and  these  in  revolution 
pass  under  a  hinged  door  held  in  place  by  a  spring.  This  door 
scrapes  the  face  of  the  distributor  sheave  as  it  revolves,  and 
after  each  section  has  passed  this  door  it  is  opened  with  its 
bottom  flush  with  the  face  of  the  distributor  sheave,  and  while 
in  this  position  it  passes  over  a  steel  scraper  which  cleans  each 
cup  in  succession.  This  drill  was  tried  in  the  timber-yard,  first 
with  damp  soil,  and  afterwards  with  damp  superphosphate.  Both 
the  cups  and  the  reciprocating  feed  slide  worked  clean.  On  the 
bare  ground  each  separate  capful  could  be  clearly  distinguished, 
the  intervals  being  a  few  inches  in  length.  With  such  materials 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  even  stream  could  be  delivered, 


Fig.  8.— Straw8on*8  Potato  Sprayer. 

and  to  work,  as  this  drill  did,  without  clogging,  the  Judges  con- 
sidered highly  creditable. 

Article  2930.  T.  A,  Wynne  Edwards^The  Foundry,  Denbigh. 
Hay  Press,  Woodville's  Patent  Double  Rack,  price  161. — This 
(fig.  9)  is  a  compact,  strong,  handy  press,  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
goes  far  to  meet  a  growing  demand  for  machines  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  mounted  on  three  wheels  for  transport,  and  can  be 
drawn  by  hand  to  any  part  of  the  yard  as  required.  The  wheels 
are  not  removed  when  the  machine  is  at  work.  Tt  is  only  neces- 
sary to  rear  it  up,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  over  the  hind  wheels, 
and  it  stands  on  these  and  the  two  front  legs,  which  are  bolted 
to  the  frame.  No  chains  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
pressure,  and  springs  are  entirely  avoided  so  far  as  the  working 
is  concerned. 

Article  3222.  R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Iron 
Works,  Darsley.  The  Patent  **  Lister-Babcock  "  Milk  Tester, 
price .  21.   hs. — ^This   was  noticed  at   some   length  last  year,^ 

'  Mscellaneous  Implcmentf  Exhibited  at  Warwick,    Journal  (3rd  Series), 
Vol.  III.,  part  III.,  1892,  p.  643. 
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and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  again,  as  the 
general  structure  and  principle  of  working  are  the  same.  The 
wire  cradles  in  which  the  test  tubes  are  placed,  instead  of 
being  fixed  as  formerly,  are  now  hinged  at  the  top  and  free  to 
swing  from  the  centre  outwards  till  they  assume  a  more  or  less 
horizontal  position,  in  obedience  to  the  centrifugal  force  imparted 
to  them.  This  machine  was  tried  in  the  dairy,  and  the  manipu- 
lation did  not  appear  to  be  difficult.  The  results  were  dear  and 
easy  to  read,  and  by  reference  to  a  printed  table  the  perceiitage 
of  butter-fat  obtainable  by  the  chum,  and  by  analysis  respectively, 
also  the  solids  not  fat  and  the  total  solids,  were  seen  at  a  glance, 


Fio.  9.- Wynne  Edwards's  Hay  Press. 

and  possible  errors  of  calculation  thereby  prevented.  This  cer- 
tainly is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  milk-tester  for  farm  purposes 
that  we  have  yet  seen,  not  only  in  simplicity  but  also  in  price. 
It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  whether  the  nicety  required  for 
the  accurate  use  of  such  appliances  as  this  oiight  to  constitute 
an  argument  against  their  introduction  to  the  farmhouse.  It 
might  be  urged  with  some  force  that  nicety  in  one  direction  will 
tend  to  carry  with  it  an  appreciation  of  nicety  in  other  direc- 
tions, a  result  much  to  be  desired  in  all  dairy  operations.  This 
department,  however,  might  well  be  delegated  to  an  intelligent 
grown-up  daughter,  when  available,  especially  if  she  has 
attended  a  dairy  school,  as  likely  to  obtain  more  reliable 
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results  than  the  clumsy  fingers  of  the  "  lords  of  creation,"  as 
represented  by  the  farmer  himself. 

Article  4033.  Massey-Harris  Co,y  Ltd.y  54  and  55,  Banhill 
Row,  London,  E.G.  Cultivator,  price,  12i.  \28. — This  is  perhaps 
a  misnomer  as  the  implement  is  generally  understood  in  this 
country,  though  what  it  should  be  called  is  not  so  easy  to  say. 
Perhaps  a  grub  harrow  is  nearest  of  kin  in  operation,  but  in 
personal  appearance  the  family  likeness  is  not  striking ;  I  could 
more  easily  understand  an  '^  outsider  "  mistaking  it  for  a  horse 
rake.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  decided  innovation,  and,  call  it  what  one 
will,  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  capable  of  very  useful  work 
on  fallows,  especially  after  the  first  farrow,  and  on  light  land  it 
would  probably  answer  the  purpose  of  a  cultivator. 

This  machine  (fig.  10)  is  of  excellent  construction,   com- 


FiQ.  10.— The  Mossey -Harris  Co/s  Cultivator. 

bining  great  strength  and  lightness.  The  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  oil-tempered  curved-spring  tines.  These  are  in  two 
ranks,  six  in  front  and  seven  in  rear,  carried  on  four  solid 
angle  steel  sections,  each  section  hinged  to  a  solid  angle  steel 
frame  in  front  of  the  axle.  There  are  no  bolted  comers  in 
either  the  [main  frame  or  the  sections ;  they  are  all  forged 
from  solid  steel  angles.  The  tines  can  be  readily  and  strongly 
adjusted  to  any  rake  required,  to  allow  for  wear  or  varied 
conditions  of  work.  Pressure  is  applied  to  each  section  inde- 
pendently, by  means  of  four  powerful  fiat  springs.  All  of  the 
sections  are  raised  out  of  work,  or  lowered  by  a  lever  within 
VOL.  IV.  T.  8.— 15  P  P 
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reach  of  the  driver's  seat.  An  adjoBtahle  shoe  on  each  section,  in 
rear  of  the  teeth,  controls  the  depth  of  work.  The  horses  are 
yoked  to  a  pole  and  the  implement  is  mounted  on  a  pair  of  high 
wheels.  The  width  of  work  is  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  a  pair  of  horses 
work  it  without  diflSculty,  sufficient  proof  perhaps  to  a  strong 
land  farmer  that  this  is  not  exactly  what  he  is  accustomed  to 
call  a  cultivator.  Nevertheless,  when  set  to  work  on  land  of 
medium  strength,  from  which  vetches  had  been  cut  for  the 
Boyal  Showyard,  it  covered  a  great  breadth  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  first  stroke  was  about  3  inches  and  the  second  about  4.  The 
roots  were  strong  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  choke,  whilst 
some  tough  thistles  were  missed.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
not  any  more  suitable  land  available.  The  spring  tines  seemed 
very  strong  and  had  great  penetrating  power.  The  recoil  of  the 
spring  also  would  be  likely  to  tatter  the  dirt  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface  in  a  very  efiectual  manner.  Probably  this  tool  would 
be  found  useful  to  break  up  turnip  land  fed  off  by  sheep  in  pre- 
paration for  barley.  We  also  allowed  it  to  "  try  its  strength  *' 
on  a  hard  baked  headland,  roaded  by  manure  carta.  This,  again, 
it  showed  no  disposition  to  shirk,  and  in  three  strokes  made  a 
very  respectable  tilth  about  2  inches  deep,  without  straining 
the  teeth. 

Article  4034.  Shoe  Seed  Drill,  on  the  same  stand.  Price 
25L — This,  like  the  last  implement,  is  of  excellent  con- 
struction and  workmanship  throughout.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  coulters.  These  are  reversible,  and 
appear  well  adapted  to  work  clean,  at  a  regular  depth,  with  a 
light  draught.  The  depth  of  sowing  is  regulated  by  spiral 
springs  and  a  split  key.     Com  is  delivered  by  a  force  feed. 

Article  4203.  James  Holt,  Dunham  Massey,  Altrincham, 
Chester.  Potato  Digger,  price  161. — This  is  a  machine  (fig.  11) 
that  requires  to  be  seen  at  work.  It  is  of  very  novel  construction, 
and  the  idea  seems  a  good  one.  Instead  of  the  single  large 
pronged  wheel  rotating  in  rear  and  across  the  furrow,  a  common 
type  of  which  the  First  Prize  machine  at  the  Newcastle  Trials  of 
1887  is  a  good  example,  we  have  in  this  case  three  smaller  sets 
of  rotating  prongs.  Two  are  close  in  rear  of  the  share,  or 
shovel,  inclined  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  ground,  and  this  pair 
both  rotate  inwards,  receiving  the  lifted  soil  between  them, 
conveying,  and  at  the  same  time  disintegrating  it,  rearwards, 
and  to  one  side,  shaking  the  potatoes  clear  of  soil  in  doing  so. 
This  process  is  completed  by  the  third  set  of  prongs,  rotating 
in  the  same  direction  and  in  rear  of  the  first  pair.  The  speed 
of  the  prongs  is  about  4  to  1  of  the  travel  of  the  implement. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  action  of  this  machine  would  be  less 
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likely  to  bruise  and  injure  the  potatoes  than  the  heavy  cross 
blow  struck  by  the  diggers  that  have  lately  held  the  field,  and, 
as  the  cross  strain  is  dispensed  with,  the  weight  should  be 
correspondingly  reduced. 

Article  4236.  The  Stockton  Heath  Forge  Co.y  Warrington. — 
Spades,  Shovels,  and  Hand  T6ols  were  here  exhibited  in  great 
variety  and  of  excellent  pattern  and  manufacture.  These  tools  are 
forged  throughout  from  solid  steel,  with  no  cofer,  no  wedgewood, 
and  no  rivets  in  the  blade.  The  sheet-steel  shovels  were  mar- 
vellously cheap  and  good.  Anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  good  hand  tools  would  admit  that  this  stand  was  well  worth 
a  visit. 

Article  4323.  Blackstone  &  Co,^  Ltd.,  Stamford,  Lincoln- 
shire. Horse  Rake,  price  121.  12s. — On  this  rake  the  tines  can 
be  instantly  adjusted  for  collecting  and  also  for  close  raking.    In 


Fig.  11.— IIolt*8  rotate  Digger. 

the  former  case  they  form  a  double  rank  with  a  space  of  a  few 
inches  between  the  ranks.  In  the  latter  case  they  all  come 
into  line.  We  tried  this  rake  with  some  loose  straw  in  the 
fodder  yard,  with  the  tines  set  in  double  rank  for  collecting. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  to  bind  on  the  tines,  consequent, 
probably,  on  the  same  straw  being  held  by  both  rows  of  tines  at 
the  same  time.  This  prevented  the  straw  from  running  freely 
up  the  tines,  and  the  rake  did  not  carry  a  full  load.  When  this 
is  the  case,  stones,  clods,  sticks,  &c.,  instead  of  passing  freely 
through  the  tines,  are  carried  or  driven  with  the  load,  to  the 
injury  of  the  sample  of  hay,  and  perhaps  the  chaff-cutter  knives. 
If  this  tendency  occurs  with  dry  straw,  it  is  probable  that  the 
least  rawness  would  increase  the  evil.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  instance,  the  sweep  of  the  tines,  and 
especially  their  inclination  to  the  ground,  were  not  those  best 
adapted  to  &ee  raking. 

p  p  2 
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Article  4404.  Thomas  Cooper^  Ryburgh,  Fakenham,  Nor- 
folk. Steam  Digger,  price  750l — The  digger  is  combined  with 
a  12-horse  triple  expansion  engine,  moanted  on  a  pair  of  wheels, 
with  a  lead  roller  wheel  in  front ;  weight  8  tons  5  cwt.  It  is 
stated  to  be  capable  of  digging  10  acres  a  day,  nsing  1  cwt. 
of  coal  per  acre,  and  of  cultivating  4  to  7  inches  deep  at  a  cost 
of  38.  per  acre.  Width  on  the  road  9  feet,  and  at  work  12  feet. 
This  digger  has  been  improved  in  many  important  details. 
Amongst  others  an  elliptical  travel  is  given  to  the  forks,  17 
inches  in  horizontal  length,  14  inches  of  which  are  effective.  Also, 
the  right  angle  end  guards  on  the  bearings  of  the  digging  cranks 
prevent  dust  and  dirt  from  entering  the  journals  and  clogging 
them,  and  ensure  efficient  lubrication,  thus  overcoming  what  had 
previously  been  a  serious  difficulty.  The  depth  of  work  is  rega- 
lated  by  the  length  of  the  renewable  points  on  the  forks,  but  for 
a  depth  of  more  than  7  inches  heavier  longer  forks  are  provided. 
The  controlling  levers  are  all  very  eflfective  and  well-placed.  On 
level  land  of  fair  depth,  with  a  porous  subsoil — or  at  any  rate 
without  shallow  drains — this  implement  would  probably  do 
excellent  work,  and  no  doubt  there  is  full  scope  for  its  use 
under  these  conditions.  Under  the  reverse  conditions,  however, 
the  width  of  work  must  cause  an  uneven  depth  of  cultivation, 
resulting  in  bringing  subsoil  to  the  surface  to  an  undesirable 
extent,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  than  deep  drains  the  risk  of 
injury  from  displacement,  owing  to  tiie  weight  of  the  implement, 
must  be  considerable. 

The  special  feature  of  the  machine  is  that  in  the  engine 
working  it  we  have  the  first  application  of  triple  expansion  to 
this  class  of  engine.  The  three  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side 
over  the  smoke  box  end  of  the  boilers,  and  the  slide  valve  on 
each  is  worked  by  a  single  eccentric  set  to  cut  off  at  the  same 
point  of  the  stroke  in  each  cylinder.  For  starting,  live  steam 
can  be  admitted  to  the  intermediate  and  low  pressure  cylinders, 
or  the  pipes  to  which  automatic  regulating  valves  are  fixed  to 
control  the  pressure  in  these  cylinders.  The  customary  fly- 
wheel is  dispensed  with,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  running  of 
the  engine  is  sufficiently  uniform  without  it.  The  fiirther 
development  of  this  engine  will  naturally  be  watched  with 
interest.  In  its  design  and  arrangement  it  showed  much 
evidence  of  care  and  thought.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  express  a  decided  opinion  thereon  until  some,  at  least, 
of  the  details  are  more  fully  worked  out. 

Article  4578.  Woodroffe  <&  Co.,  Albion  Iron  Works,  Eugeley, 
Staffs.  Knife-hplder,  price  9s.  6d. — ^A  handy  device  for  hbldii^ 
the  knives  of  reapers  and  mowers  for  sharpening.    It  can  be 
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readily  and  firmly  attached  to  a  gate,  a  fence,  or  the  pole  of  the 
machine.  A  portion  of  the  holder  serves  as  a  convenient  anvil 
for  riveting  sections.  The  importance  of  sharp  knives  is  not 
quite  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  rising  generation,  and  it  is 
common  to  see  them  in  a  quite  disgraceful  condition,  but  their 
fiftthers  would  know  that  the  '^  strongest  man  in  the  world " 
cannot  drive  a  blunt  scythe  very  far,  while  even  a  weak  man  can 
swing  a  sharp  one  from  daylight  till  dark.  Sharp  knives  reduce 
friction  in  every  part  of  the  machine  and  save  horseflesh.  A 
good  knife-holder,  therefore,  goes  a  long  way  to  secure  good 
eharpening,  and  with  it  these  important  results. 

Article  5006.  W.  N.  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Trent  Iron 
Works,  Newark-on-Trent.  Hay  Kicker.  The  **  Switchback 
Hay-tumer  and  Tedder,"  price  15Z. — This  machine  goes  far  to 
justify  the  claim  of  the  exhibitor,  viz.,  that  it  gives  the  same 
motion  to  the  forks  as  the  human  wrist  and  arm.  In  addition 
to  the  straight  backward  kick,  a  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the 
fork  when  near  the  limit  of  its  throw  back,  causing  it  to  turn 
the  hay.  The  amount  of  turn  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  or 
it  can  be  set  to  ^'  kick  straight "  if  required.  To  remedy  the 
tendency  to  dig  into  the  ground  when  working  on  ridge  and 
furrow,  the  shank  of  each  fork  is  free  to  lift  vertically  4  inches 
in  its  socket  on  meeting  with  an  obstacle,  dropping  into  its 
normal  position  again  by  its  own  weight  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  spring.  The  fork  itself,  also,  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious 
universal  joint  attaching  it  to  the  shank,  has  sufficient  freedom 
to  yield  in  any  direction  and  avert  breakage. 

Article  5070.  Eansomes,  SimSj  &  JefferieSy  Ltd.,  The 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich.  Potato  Digger,  price  171.  10^.,  if  with 
ordinary  screen,  15Z. — ^This  machine  (fig.  12)  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  shown  at  Warwick  last  year,*  with  the  addition  of 
a  novel  rotary  net  screen.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  potato 
raising  appliances  it  would  be  interesting  to  try.  The  screen 
catches  the  potatoes  and  the  rotary  motion  tends  to  shake  them 
clear  of  earth,  &c.,  and  drops  them  in  a  line  for  collecting. 
This  it  is  well  calculated  to  do,  as  the  somewhat  loose  string  net 
would  immediately  cancel  the  force  of  delivery  from  the  prongs. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  danger  of  bruising  or  rebound.  It  is 
also  lighter  than  the  hanging  wooden  screen  it  supersedes. 

The  Ladoserin  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  exhibited  an 
interesting  apparatus  (not  in  the  Catalogue)  for  use  in  factories, 
the  object  being  to  reduce  the  solids  in  whey  and  skim-milk  to 
dry  cakes,  so  forming  a  marketable  product  with  great  keeping 
properties,  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  as  a  food  for 

>  Journal,  3id  Series,  Vol.  III.,  1892,  p.  548. 
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human  beings  when  mixed  with  cocoa  or  coffee,  or  for  stock 
when  mixed  with  other  materials.  This  exhibit  arrived  too  late 
to  permit  of  its  being  seen  in  operation,  but,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge  of  the  construction,  it  appeared  well  adapted  for  its  work. 
The  skim-milk  and  whey — in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter — are  together  boiled  in  the  container, 
which  is  steam-jacketed  for  the  purpose.  An  exhaust  carries 
oflF  all  superfluous  moisture,  the  residual  curd  is  passed  through 


Fio.  12.— Ronsome'g  Potato  Digger. 

a  curd-cnisher,  and  finally  is  pressed  and  cut  into  cakes,  and  these 
are  dried  in  an  oven.  We  were  informed  that  1 00  lb.  of  skim-milk 
and  whey,  in  the  above  proportions,  give  7  J  lb.  of  dry  cakes. 

Article  2 1 34.  R.  &  J,  Garton,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire. 
**  Specimen  Ears,  Grain,  &c.,  showing  the  results  of  13  years' 
experiments  in  the  improvement  of  the  cereals."  This  was  a 
most  interesting  exhibit,  and  though  it  scarcely  comes  within 
the  scope  of  an  implement  report,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  regret 
if  it  remained  unnoticed.  Messrs.  Garton,  at  their  experimental 
grounds,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire,  have  for  the  last  13 
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years  conducted  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  cereals,  by 
crossing  the  indigenous  and  cultivated  varieties  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  respectively,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  develop  the  best  features  in  each,  whilst  eliminating 
undesirable  characteristics.  The  microscope  plays  an  important 
part  in  their  investigations.  I  understand  that  a  visit  to  the 
experimental  plots  at  Newton-le-Willows  has  been  made  since 
the  Chester  Meeting  by  the  Consulting  Botanist  of  the  Society, 
and  I  therefore  leave  in  his  more  competent  hands  any  detailed 
account  of  Messrs.  Carton's  experiments. 

In  closing  this  report  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  exhibitors,  who  were  all  most  civil  and  obliging ;  to  the 
gentlemen  who  placed  land  at  our  disposal  for  trials  of  implements ; 
and  to  the  Stewards  of  Implements,  who,  with  the  Society's 
Engineers,  rendered  us  most  kind  and  efficient  assistance. 

Ja8.  Edwards. 


TYPICAL     FARMS     IN     CHESHIRE     AND 
NORTH   WALES. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1870  reports  were  annually 
published  in  the  Journal  on  the  agriculture  of  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.  In  the  year  named  a  system 
of  Farm  Prize  Competitions  was  established  by  the  Society,  the 
competition  in  each  year  being  confined  to  the  district  in  which 
the  Society's  Show  was  held.  The  earlier  essays  were  much 
valued  in  their  day,  for  the  Farm  Prize  system  stimulated  agri- 
cultural progress,  and,  through  the  reports  upon  the  successful 
farms  in  the  Society's  Journal,  brought  under  the  prominent 
notice  of  the  agricultural  world  the  most  approved  systems  of  hus- 
bandry and  stock  management  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
general  advantage  of  the  agricultural  community,  A  period  of 
twenty-two  years  of  Farm  Prize  Competitions  has  enabled  the 
Society  to  award  premiums  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  Council  recently  determined  to  discontinue  the  system,  and 
to  institute  a  new  method  by  appointing  a- Commissioner  to 
inspect  and  report  in  the  Journal  upon  certain  selected  farms, 
typical  of  the  varying  systems  of  agriculture  within  the  district 
in  which  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  held. 
How  far  this  experiment  may  prove  useful  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  regulations  imposed  clearly  defined  that  the  inspection 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  competition,  and  that 
comparisons,  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  which  would  extol  or 
condemn  the  prevailing  systems  of  one  occupier  in  relation  to 
those  of  another. 
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The  farms  selected  on  the  present  occasion  are  situated  in 
North  Wales  and  in  the  county  of  Chester.  They  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes : — 

I.  Holdings  in  mountainous  districts  (two  in  number). 

II.  Small  holdings  (two). 

III.  Farms  devoted  principally  to  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
produce  (eight). 

lY.  Farms  upon  which  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  mani^- 
ment  of  stock  and  the  raising  of  crops  are  the  essential  features 
(two). 

V.  Dairy,  stock,  and  crop  farm  (one). 

A  complete  list  of  the  occupations  visited  is  given  on  the 
opposite  page. 

The  inspection  was  made  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June, 
1893,  inclusive,  but,  the  season  being  one  of  exceptional  drought, 
the  farms  were  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

I.  No  special  feature  of  interest  or  information  is  forth- 
coming from  the  management  of  the  mountain  farms,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  system  of  husbandry  pursued.  The 
occupiers  rely  on  the  resources  of  their  land  and  on  their  own 
industry  for  successful  results.  Most  of  the  crops  are  con- 
sumed on  the  farms,  and  but  little  extraneous  assistance  is 
given  by  the  purchase  of  foods  or  fertilisers.  The  rent  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  sales  of  live  stock  and  of  dairy  produce. 

II.  The  two  small  holdings  exemplify  different  systems  of 
management,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Burrows  showing  the  amount  of 
production  that  can  be  attained  by  the  intensive  system  of  culti- 
vation pursued,  and  that  of  Mr.  Edwards  the  effect  of  practical 
economical  management. 

III.  The  management  of  dairy  herds,  the  process  of  cheese- 
making,  and  the  customs  and  agreements  with  respect  to  the  tenure 
of  land  so  far  resemble  one  another  on  the  various  dairy  farms 
visited  in  Cheshire,  that  they  will,  to  avoid  needless  repetition, 
be  best  described  generally,  instead  of  in  detail  in  connection 
with  each  holding.    The  admirable  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bigby  on  the  practice  of  Cheshire  cheese-making,^  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Dairy  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  fully  describes  the  whole  of  the  details,  but 
as  these  particulars  may  not  be  available  to  readers,  I  will  briefly 
recapitulate  in  his  own  words  the  methods  of  cheese-making 
which  were  more  or  less  closely  followed  on  the  occupations  at 
the    period  when   they  were    visited  this    year.    These  are 
respectively  styled,  "the  Early"  and  "the  Medium"  ripening 
processes. 

>  The  PracHee  qf  Cheshire  Cheese  Making.  By  Joseph  Rigby.  Pablishe^ 
at  the  Society's  House,  12  Sanovor  Square,  london,  W.    Price  2d, 
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The  Early  Ripening  ProceM, 

The  night's  milk  is  sieved  iDto  the  vat  in  the  dair^,  and  left  untO 
morning ;  the  cream  b  then  skimmed  off,  and  the  morning's  milk  sieved 
into  the  vat,  with  the  cream  slightly  warmed ;  the  heat  of  the  whole  is 
then  raised  to  78^  or  80°  F.,  and  sour  whey  is  added  in  the  proportion 
of  one  quart  to  thirty  gallons  of  milk,  to  promote  the  formation  of  the 
necessary  acidity  in  the  card.  Rennet  is  then  added,  and  the  curd  should  be 
ready  to  be  cut  in  an  hour ;  the  quantity  used  is  larger  by  60  per  cent,  on 
this  process  of  making  than  on  the  other  systems ;  when  it  is  ready  the 
curd  will  break  clean  over  the  finger  without  adhering  when  dipped  into  it 
and  raised  sideways.  The  knives  or  cutters  are  then  used  and  the  curd  is 
carefully  cut,  the  operation  ceasing  when  the  pieces  are  the  size  of  beans ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  whey  remains  on  until  there  is  a  decided 
development  of  acidity.  The  curd  is  then  gathered  to  one  end  of  the  vat 
and  the  whey  drawn ;  then  it  remains  for  a  short  time  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  to  drain;  it  is  then  salted,  in  the  projportion  of  one  quart  of  salt  to  60  lb. 
of  curd,  and  filled  into  moulds  (into  which  a  cheese  cloth  has  been  laid),  in 
moderate-sized  pieces,  witiiout  grinding.  After  standing  twenty-four  hoars 
the  cheese  is  turned  into  another  hoop ;  a  clean  dry  cloth  is  used ;  it  is  turned 
again  the  following  morning,  and  put  under  light  pressure,  and  pressed  for 
two  or  three  days,  oeing  turned  each  morning,  ana  a  clean  dry  cloth  used. 
The  cheese  is  then  taken  from  under  press  whether  the  drainage  has  ceased 
or  not,  a  thin  calico  binder  is  (Misted  round  it,  and  it  is  removed  to  the  ripen- 
ing room.  For  the  first  week  it  is  turned  every  day,  then  every  other  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  it  should  be  ready  for  sale. 

The  Medium  Bipening  Proceu, 

The  practice  usually  adopted  is  to  sieve  the  night's  milk  into  the  vat 
and  to  cool  it  down  (if  necessary),  so  that  it  will  be  at  a  temperature  of  66^ 
to  70°  F.  in  the  morning ;  this  is  regulated  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
temperature  of  the  dairy,  and  the  quantity  of  the  milk.  Next  morning  the 
cream  is  skimmed  off,  the  mornings  milk  is  added,  and  the  cream,  slightly 
Vfrarmed,  passed  through  the  sieve  with  it,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whofe 
is  raised  to  86°  or  88°  F.  by  turning  the  steam  under  the  vat.  If  coloured 
cheese  is  being  made,  the  annatto  is  nmin  at  this  stage  and  well  mixed  with 
the  milk ;  the  rennet  is  next  added  and  another  stirring  given,  and  in  an 
hour  it  should  be  ready  to  cut,  being  at  that  time  elastic  enough  to  break  dean 
over  the  finger  without  adhering  when  placed  in  it  and  raised  sideways. 
The  top  of  the  curd,  which  may  have  a  thin  film  of  cream  on  it,  is  then 
turned  over  with  a  sldmmer,  and  the  breaking  down  proceeds  witji  the  curd 
knives  or  breaker  until  the  pieces  are  the  size  of  an  Indian  com. 

This  takes  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes,  and  should  be  carefully 
carried  out.  Good  work  is  known  by  the  whey  coming  off  green  and  clear, 
while  indifferent  work  is  known  by  white-lookmg  milky  whey.  The 
temperature  is  then  raised  to  92°  or  94°  F.,  the  mass  being  kept  well  stirred 
until  it  is  thoroughly  and  uniformly  heated ;  then  the  curd  is  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  the  whey  is  left  on,  until  there  is  a  slight 
development  of  acidity,  tested  by  the  sense  of  smell  or  by  the  acid  reaction 
on  blue  litmus  paper.  The  curd  is  then  gathered  to  one  end  of  the  vat  and 
the  whey  drawn ;  two  pieces  of  the  draining  racks  are  now  put  on  the 
bottom  of  the  yat  and  covered  with  cheese  cloths,' the  curd  is  cut  into 
cubical-shaped  pieces  of  6  in.  x  6  in.  and  lifted  on  them,  cut  again,  and 
turned  over  several  times  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  it  is  ready  to  grind  \ 
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then  it  is  passed  through  the  citrd  mill,  the  salt  well  mixed  and  filled 
into  the  hoops  in  the  interior  of  which  a  cloth  has  been  placed.;  and  it 
is  then  carried  to  the  press-house  and  placed  in  the  cheese  oven,  where  it 
is  kept  warm  to  promote  drainage.  At  night  it  is  turned  into  a  clean 
dry  cloth  and  put  hack  in  the  oven ;  next  mombg  it  is  again  turned  and 
put  under  press,  where  it  remains  four  or  five  days,  or  until  dry,  being 
turned  each  morning  into  a  dry  cloth.  When  taken  from  under  press 
a  calico  binder  is  pasted  on  it,  and  it  is  carried  away  to  the  curing 
room.  Each  end  is  rubbed  twice  with  soft  grease  like  the  fat  of 
bacon,  or  oiled  with  linseed-oil  twice  to  preyent  the  rind  cracking,  after 
which  it  is  turned  daily  for  the  first  few  days,  then  every  other  day  for 
ft  month,  then  twice  a  week  for  the  ensuing  month,  when  it  should  be  ready 
for  sale, 

Gbneril  Management  of  Dairy  Herds  in  Cheshire. 

The  milking  cows  are  usually  housed  at  night  firom  the  early 
half  of  October  onwards.  As  a  rule,  they  run  in  the  daytime  on 
the  pastures  until  Christmas,  and  are  then  kept  in  the  byres 
altogether  until  about  the  first  week  in  May,  when  they  leave 
the  stalls,  and  are  depastured  on  the  grass  land  till  the  following 
October.  They  are  fed  according  to  the  position  they  occupy 
relative  to  immediate  profit.  The  cows  are  dried  six  weeks  or 
two  months  prior  to  calving,  and  at  this  stage  are  kept  on  straw 
with  a  few  roots.  After  calving,  their  diet  is  more  generous, 
and  they  have,  in  addition,  hay  which  is  frequently  chaffed,  and 
mixed  com,  and  linseed  or  cotton  cake,  varying  from  3  to  6  or 
7  lb.  per  day,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  owner.  Oats, 
bran,  thirds  flour,  and  Indian  meal  are  more  or  less  used, 
according  as  they  are  respectively  considered  best  and  most 
economioJ.  The  herd  is  timed  to  commence  calving  in 
November,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  calves  are  designedly 
dropped  in  the  early  spring,  viz.,  in  February  and  March.  The 
allowance  of  com  and  cake  is  continued  after  the  cows  are 
turned  out,  varying  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  oi 
keep,  and  the  nature  of  the  season.  In  the  autumn,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  as  already  stated,  it  is  sometimes 
discontinued  for  a  period.  The  practice  varies  with  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  cows  annually  removed  from  the  herd 
to  make  room  for  the  incoming  heifers.  Some  farmers  sell 
them  as  stores,  others  fatten  them  for  the  butcher.  Bejection  is 
based  first  on  deficiencies,  and  then  on  age.  Cows  are  con- 
sidered at  their  best  after  the  birth  of  the  third  calf,  and  they 
are  not  often  kept  over  six  years  old. 

The  calves  are  usually  sold  within  a  few  days  of  birtli  at 
whatever  price  they  will  realise — this  season  the  low  figure 
of,  say,  an  average  of  15s.  each — the  milk  being  of  more  value 
for  disposal  otherwise  than  in  feeding  the  calf.    The  heifer 
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csIycs  which  are  selected  to  fill  up  the  herd  sack  their  mothers 
for  about  a  fortnight ;  they  are  then  taken  on  hand,  and  fed  on 
scalded  whey  or  skim-milk,  and  linseed  or  oatmeaL  In  doe 
course  they  are  tamed  oat  on  the  pastures,  the  meal  and  cake  or 
thirds  flour  being  continued  until  they  come  into  the  yards  in 
the  fiill  of  the  year.  Liberal  treatment  continues  throughout 
the  winter,  and  from  the  following  May,  when  they  are  turned 
out,  they  in  some  cases  receive  2  lb.  of  meal  and  (»ke  per  day, 
and  in  others  depend  on  the  natural  pastures  untQ  they  calve. 
The  heifers  are  put  to  the  bull  at  from  15  to  18  months  ^d,  and 
calve  down  at  the  age  of  two  years  to  two  years  and  three  months. 
lY .  &  y .  We  proceed  to  notice  the  costoms  and  agreements 
that  apply  more  or  less  to  the  remaining  farms  visited  in 
Cheshire. 

CuOTOMS  And  Cgvesasts  m  Cheshibe. 

Thecustomaiy  tenure  is  an  annual  one  with  six  months'  notice, 
to  terminate  at  Candlemas  Day.  The  incomer  sometimes  has 
right  of  pre-entry  on  the  meadows  and  tillage  land  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  oflgoer  retains  possession  of  the  house  and  buildings 
and  a  boozy '  pasture  (set  aside  by  the  landlord)  till  the  1st  of 
May.  The  outgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  way-going  crop  of 
wheat,  viz.,  one  half  if  after  green  crops,  and  two-thirds  if  after 
bare  fallow.  He  is  allowed  the  cost  of  seeds  sown  in  the  last 
year  of  his  tenancy,  provided  they  have  not  been  depastured 
after  October.  The  manure  falls  in  to  the  landlord  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy,  and  the  nnconsumed  hay,  straw,  and 
roots  after  the  Ist  of  May  would  also  become  hiis  property, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  value  is  allowed  for  the  hay  and  straw. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
adopted  in  the  year  1 884  have  to  some  extent  modified  tiiese  cus- 
toms with  regard  to  outgoing  allowances,  and,  if  they  have  not 
the  full  force  of  custom,  they  have  since  been  more  or  less  em- 
bodied in  agreements,  and  would  also  receive  recognition  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.    They  were  as  follows : — 

Landlords  should  be  reimbursed  by  outgoing  tenants — 

(a)  For  failure  to  keep  house  and  premises  in  teoantable  repair ; 

(6)  For  failure  to  maintain  gates,  fences,  and  watercourses  in  proper 
order; 

(c)  For  damage  for  breaking  up  excess  of  pastures  or  for  exhaustiye 
cropping— 

the  full  valuation  of  such  repairs  or  damage. 

>  A  well-known  tenn,  applied  to  a  pasture  for  stock  which  are  kept  till 
Hay  to  consume  hay,  straw,  and  roots  after  the  land  is  relinquished.  A 
"  boosy  "  is  a  manger,  hence  the  expression. 
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Tenants  shoald  be  paid  by  landlord  or  incomer  according'  to 
tbe  following  sliding  scales  of  allowances  for  durable  improve- 
ments and  expenditure  in  manures  and  feeding-stuffs : — 

(a)  For  outlay  on  bone  manure  applied  to  pastures,  on  eight  years' 
scale. 

{b)  For  outlay  on  bone  superphosphate  applied  to  pastures,  on  four  years' 
scale. 

(e)  For  outlay  on  bones,  raw  or  dissolved,  or  purchased  auimal  or 
mineral  manures  applied  to  clovers  and  meadows  mown  once,  on  two  years' 
scale.    Mown  twice,  nil. 

(d)  For  outlay  on  cake  fed  on  pfistures,  on  four  years'  scale. 

(e)  For  outlay  on  draining  (whole  cost  by  tenant),  on  twelve 
years'  scale. 

(/)  For  outlay  on  eradicating  hedges,  filling  up  pits,  &c.,  on  fifteen 
years'  scale. 

(g)  For  outlay  on  erecting  new  buUdings  (whole  cost  by  tenant),  on 
twenty  years'  scale. 

(A)  For  manure  left  at  end  of  tenancy,  and  for  hay  and  straw  uncon« 
turned,  two-thirds  their  market  value. 

Agreements. 

A  recognition  of  sale  of  any  produce  under  certain  conditions 
is  being  made  in  some  agreements,  but  most  of  them  are  more 
or  less  restricted,  and  some  are  antiquated.  They  penalise  for 
breaches  of  covenant  in  breaking  up  old  permanent  pastures  or 
clover  roots  after  notice  has  passed  on  either  side ;  for  deviating 
from  fixed  rotations  of  cropping ;  for  growing  more  than  stated 
areas  of  particular  crops,  potatoes  for  instance ;  and  for  disposal 
of  hay,  straw,  roots,  &c.  In  some  instances  sliding-scale  allow- 
ances for  compensation  for  unexhausted  value  of  fertilisers  and 
improvements  to  out-going  tenants  at  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  have  been  introduced ;  in  others  this  has  not  been  done, 
and  claims  would  require  to  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act.  These  agreements  were  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  tenants  cultivated  as  they 
pleased,  and  sold  what  produce  they  thought  proper ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  farms  were  satisfactorily  managed,  they  apprehended 
no  admonition  or  interference. 

Descriptions  of  the  Inspected  Farbis. 

1.  The  Farm  ofM^  Thoxab  Jones,  Piymoff,  Llat^ferris,  DenbtghMre, 

Plymog  Farm  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Llanferris,  Denbighshire,  on  the 
main  road  half-way  between  Mold  and  Ruthin,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Alyn  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  farm.  It  extends  a  short 
distance  idong  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  vale,  spreading  upwards  on  either 
side  on  the  rapidly  rising  land,  and  surmounting  the  steep  hill  on  the  north 
behind  the  house.    This  hill,  occupying  an  area  of  56  acres,  is  mountain 
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land,  divided  from  the  farm  bj  wire  fendng,  to  prevent  tbe  encroach menta 
of  rabbits,  and  is  underlet  to  a  sportinp^  tenant.  The  yalley  lies  some  700 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  hills  on  either  side  rising  to  1,000  feet  The 
bottom  land  is  alluvial  drift,  and  is  principally  permanent  pasture.  The 
remainder  of  the  farm  is  of  a  light  nature,  the  soil  varying  from  5  to  6 
inches  deep,  and  being  underlaid  chiefly  by  argillaceous  deposits,  and  in 
some  places  by  Hmestone.    It  rests  on  the  Upper  Silurian  formation. 

The  house  and  buildings  are  built  of  local  stone,  and  are  sufficient  for 
the  holding.  There  is  stabling  for  7  horses,  23  cows,  and  12  calves,  with 
yard,  cart-sheds,  and  pig*styes.  There  is  also  a  small  water-mill  worked  by 
a  stream  from  the  mountain  side,  which  is  used  for  grinding  wheat  and  other 
home-grown  cereals.  The  dairy,  which  is  within  the  house,  is  old-&shioned 
both  in  construction  and  in  appliances.  Tbe  garden  and  orchard  adjoin  the 
house.  This  farm  has  been  rented  since  Lady-day,  1888,  by  Mr.  Jones 
from  Algernon  Potts,  Esa.,  on  an  annual  tenancy,  at  a  rental  of  nearly 
130/.,  but  a  temporary  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  on  the 
last  half-year's  rent.  The  former  tenant  is  said  to  have  paid  160/.  for  the 
same  holding.  Excluding  the  mountain  land,  the  farm  contains  106  acres, 
which,  on  the  date  of  inspection  (June  9),  was  cropped  as  follows : — 


18  acres  of  oats. 
5  acres  of  barley. 
11  acres  of  swedes. 


28  acres  first  and  second  year's 

clover. 
44  acres  meadow  and  pasture. 


Mr.  Jones  is  unrestricted  as  to  cultivation  and  sale  of  produce ;  but  he 
consumes  the  whole  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  cereals  grown  upon  the  farm. 

The  course  of  cropping  varies,  but  usually  runs— Oats  and  wheat,  swedes 
and  turnips,  oats  and  Darley,  seeded  down  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
broken  up  again  for  cereals.  Farm-yard  manure  is  ploughed  in  on  tbe 
stubbles  in  the  autumn  for  green  crops,  and  6  cwt.  of  superphosphate  is 
sown  broadcast  on  the  surface  before  rid^g  and  sowing. 

About  16  acres  of  hay  and  first  years  clovers  are  mown  every  year,  and 
farm-yard  manure  Lb  applied  as  far  as  it  goes  on  this  land  in  the  spring  of 
the  year ;  a  portion  is  also  di'essed  with  superphosphate.  The  mixture  for 
artificial  grasses  consists  of  2  lb.  Alsike,  2  lb.  white  Dutch,  6  lb.  red  dover, 
2  lb.  trefoil,  and  one  peck  perennial  rye-grass  per  acre.  The  oats  were  a 
fair  crop ;  the  swedes,  drilled  2  feet  apart,  were  well  up  and  ready  for 
horse-hoeing.  Tbe  pastures  and  clovers  were  sufiering  from  the  drought, 
and  those  which  were  set  apart  for  hay  were  considerably  dried  up  and 
burning,  thus  auguring  badly  for  the  hay-crop.  The  rivereide  ana  per- 
manent meadows  looked  verdant,  and  were  gprazing  satisfactorily.  The 
roadside  fences  were  neatly  kept ;  but  the  remainder,  wluch  were  set  on 
high  banks,  were  strong  and  but  little  attended  to.  The  gates  also 
required  restoring  in  several  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  expended,  during  the  first  year  of  his  tenancy,  about  13/.  in 
improvements  to  his  fences,  and  he  has  filled  up  a  useless  watercourse 
which  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  farm.  The  stock  on  tbe  farm  con- 
sisted of— 


2  cart  mares. 
1  hackney. 

1  yearling  cart  colt  and  1  foal. 
14  milking  cows. 

1  two-year-old  heifer. 

2  two-year-old  bullocks* 


13  yearling  heifers. 
10  calves. 

1  yearling  bull  (Shorthorn  cross). 
45  ewes  and  32  lambs. 

1  breeding  sow  and  8  pigs. 

5  strong  store  pigs. 


One  cart  foal  is  bred  every  year.    The  dairy  cows  are  cross-bred  Welsh 
and  Shorthorn,  and  appear  to  be  hardy  and  good  milkers.    They  are  used 
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exdusiyely  for  butter-making,  the  product  being  potted  in  the  summer,  and 
generally  sold  at  more  than  Is.  per  lb.  The  skim  milk  is  divided  between 
the  pigs  and  the  calves,  the  latter  being  reared  by  hand  with  skim  milk 
and  oatmeal.  The  young  stock  are  pastured  in  the  summer  and  brought 
into  the  yards  in  the  winter,  and  live  upon  roots,  straw,  and  hay.  No  com 
or  cake  is  given  them.  I'he  two-year-old  bullocks  are  sold  off  the  grass  for 
winter  feeding  elsewhere,  and  the  selected  heifers  take  the  place  in  the 
dairy  of  older  cows,  which  are  sold  off.  The  sheep  are  a  flvinflp  flock.  Some 
Welsh  and  Scotch  cross-bred  yearling  wethers  are  usually  bought  in  the 
autumn  and  sold  off  fat  the  following  spring  and  summer.  Ewes  similarly 
bred  are  put  to  a  Shropshire  tup,  and  run  out  through  the  winter,  the 
lambs  being  sold  fat  from  the  following  June  to  August,  off  the  gras9. 
The  offspring  of  the  one  breeding  sow  are  mostly  fattened  with  dairy  offal, 
barley,  and  oatmeal,  to  12  score  weight.  Some  are  cured  for  home  use, 
and  some  sold  to  the  butcher.  The  remainder  are  dispo<)ed  of  as  stores. 
A  considerable  number  of  turkeys,  chickens,  and  ducks  are  reared,  and 
Irish  geese  are  bought  after  harvest  for  stubbling. 

The  labour  is  chieQy  done  by  the  family,  Mr.  Jones  and  two  sons  on 
the  farm,  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  two  daughters  in  the  dairy  and  houae. 
About  90/.  per  annum  for  extraneous  afisistance  covers  the  labour  bill  of 
thifl  holding. 

2.  The  Farm  of  Mb.  Datio  Hoberts,  Fron,  Mold,  Flintshire. 

This  farm  is  in  the  parish  of  Arddynwent,  and  is  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  840  feet  to  900  feet.  It  slopes  to  the  north-west,  and  is  considerably 
exposed.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  district  is  more  backward  than  the 
valleys  in  the  vicinity.  It  rests  on  the  Millstone  Qrit  formation,  and  the 
soil  varies  considerably  from  a  moderate  light  friable  nature  to  that  of  a 
strong  and  tenacious  character.  The  house  and  stone  buildings  are  such 
as  naually  characterise  Welsh  Hill  holdings.  The  buDdings  contain 
stabling  accommodation  for  10  horses,  12  cows,  and  a  similar  number  of 
calves, ^besides  yard  for  young  stock.  Hay  and  straw  loft-s  are  arranged 
over  the  stabhng,  and  there  is  a  granary  over  the  cart-shed,  a  room 
adjacent  being  used  for  cutting  chaff,  nulping  roots  by  hand,  mixing  com, 
and  ]>repaTing  food.  Mr.  Roberts,  wno  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  has 
occupied  the  fsam  four  years  under  a  yearly  tenancy.  The  farm  contains 
about  lis  acres,  32  of  which  are  under  cereal  or  green  crops,  viz. :  7^ 
barley,  6  wheat,  12^  oats,  and  7  divided  between  potatoes,  mangel,  and 
swedes;  27  are  under  first,  second,  and  third  year  clover  leys;  and  the 
remainder  is  in  pasture  and  meadow.  The  general  rotation  is — Wheat  after 
third  year's  ley,  bastard  fallowed  and  limed,  barley  or  oats,  green  crop  (viz. 
potatoes,  mangel,  and  swedes),  oats,  clover  ley  left  down  for  throe  years. 
Farm-yard  manure  is  chiefly  applied  for  roots,  but  a  small  quantity  cf 
superphosphate  is  also  used.  The  barley  was  looking  moderately  promising, 
oats  well,  and  wheat  good.  The  potatoes.  Magnum  Bonum  variety,  were 
regular ;  mangel  and  swedes  were  good,  the  plants  not  hoed  out,  and  fairly 
clean. 

The  pasture  land  appeared  to  be  grazing  well ;  but  the  clovers,  with  the 
exception  of  9  acres  of  first  year's  growth,  drawn  for  mowing,  which  was  an 
excellent  crop,  were  suffering  from  the  drought.  About  16  acres  of  clover 
and  hay  are  annually  mown  by  grass-cutting  machine.  Some  of  the  fields 
are  fenced  by  stone  walls ;  the  remainder  are  planted  on  high  banks,  and 
are  of  the  usuaUy  rough  Welsh  character.  Several  have  been  planted  and 
improved  by  the  tenant 
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The  stock  oomprisefl — 

3  cart  horses. 
1  pony. 

1  yearling  colt. 

1  Backer. 

8  mllkiDg  cows. 

4  two-year-old  heifers  and  year- 

lings. 
8  calves. 


3  three-year-old  bollocks  (stores). 
2  „  feeding      in 

meadow. 
IL  cross-bred  Welsh   mountain 

ewes  and  17  lambs. 
2  breeding  sows  (large  white). 
16  feeding  pigs. 


The  horses  are  small  and  active  and  suitable  to  the  holding.  The  milking 
cows  are  cross-bred  Shorthorn  and  Welsh,  of  a  good  milking  strain.  The 
milk  is  converted  into  butter  as  on  Mr.  Jones*s  farm,  already  described, 
part  being  churned  as  milk  and  the  rest  as  cream.  The  calves  have 
part  butter-milk  and  part  sweet  skim-mik  with  their  meal,  and  hay  night 
and  morning.  The  young  stock  are  of  useful  type.  Two  of  the  bullocks 
were  being  nnished  off  for  the  butcher  with  barlef  meal  on  the  grass,  and 
the  others  would  come  into  the  stalls  to  be  fattened  in  the  winter  with  meal 
and  hay.  The  farm  is  |)rincipally  relied  upon  for  supporting  and  feeding 
the  live-stock  carried  by  it. 

Some  of  the  ewes  are  changed  every  year,  and  the  others  are  put  to  the 
ram.  A  portion  of  the  lambs  are  sold  fat,  and  the  rest  are  fed  in  the  winter  on 
roots  ana  hay  and  sold  to  the  butcher.  The  pigs  are  fattened  on  the  dairy 
oflbl  and  home-grown  meal,  and  turned  off  at  from  12  to  15  score  weights. 
The  labour  is  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eoberts,  aided  by  one  man 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  8s.  6d,  per  week  and  food,  and  25s.  extra 
for  harvest;  two  indoor  lads  at  wages  of  about  111,  and  6/.  per  annum 
respectively ;  and  a  small  servant  girl. 

3.  The  Farm  of  Mb.  Bubbows,  WhiUgate,  Cuddington^  Cheshire. 

This  small  holdin^^,  18  acres  in  extent^  is  at  Whitegate,  in  the  township 
of  Marton,  and  six  miles  from  Northwich,  Cheshire.  It  stands  between  lOU 
and  140  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Climate  and  rainfall  are  much  the  same 
as  in  Cheshire  generally.  The  farm  rests  on  the  new  Red  Sandstone  (New 
Bed  Marl)  formation.  The  surface  soil  runs  from  sand  to  peat,  and  at  a 
depth  of  9  to  10  inches  a  brash  is  reached  which  continues  from  1  to  8  feet 
down,  and  is  underlaid  by  red  and  white  sand.  The  property  belongs  to 
Lord  Delamere.  The  cottage  is  an  old-fashioned  thatched  structure,  and 
the  buildings  are  rather  primitive,  but  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tenant, 
who  has  occupied  the  farm  for  44  years  on  an  annual  taking  at  a  rental  of 
42/.  10s.,  with  additional  charges  of  some  7/.  for  tithe  and  rates  and  taxes. 
The  drunage  from  the  buildings  and  yards  is  carried  by  pipes  on  to  the 
land,  and  spreads  itself  by  gravitation.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
rental  during  the  tenancy.  The  agreement  is  antiquated  and  not  acted  upon. 
The  tenant  has  taken  down  1,034  yards  of  old  fences,  and  replaced  720  yards 
by  new  ones,  the  landlord  finding  quick.  He  has  drained  1,940  yards  from 
three  to  four  feet  deep,  the  landlord  finding  the  pipes,  at  a  cost  of  about 
10/.  He  has  also  sunk  a  pump  well  at  an  expenditure  of  5/.  10s.,  and 
planted  223  fruit-trees,  chiefly  damsons,  besides  putting  on  1,360  loads  of 
marl  costing  about  135/.  The  whole  of  the  land  has  been  covered  with  marl, 
which  has  greatly  improved  its  condition,  it  having  been  when  first  occupied 
of  a  very  imerior  nature. 

The  holding,  when  viewed,  was  under  the  following  crops : — 

8   acres  of  kidney  potatoes.  1  5  acres  of  3rd  year's  seeds  and 

2^    »>     1st  year's  seeds.  I  pastures. 

2\    n     2nd  year's  seeds.  | 
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No  cereals  are  grown.    About  8  acres  are  annually  devoted,  as  shown 
above,  to  the  growth  of  early  potatoes.    The  rotation  followed  is — 


l8t  jear,  potatoes  and  green  crop. 
2nd  year,  potatoes  and  seeds. 
3rd  year,  seeds. 


4th  year,  seeds. 
5th  year,  seeds. 


The  second  or  third  year's  leprs  are  broken  up  and  well  cleaned,  and 
manured  with  stable  manure,  before  trenching  or  laying  out  the  land  into 
butts  ^  about  February.  This  work  is  done  hj  a  high-breasted  plough,  and 
the  lands  are  formed  about  4^  ft.  wide  and  18  in.  high,  the  trenches  between 
them  being  about  18  in.  wide.  Burro ws*s  earlv  kidney  potatoes  are  ffrown ;  ihej 
are  sprouted  in  boxes  in  the  building,  and  are  planted  carefufi  v  by  hand, 
one  man  making  holes  with  setting-stick,  and  two  following  and  dropping 
the  potatoes  in,  whilst  a  fourth  covers  them  with  a  light  rake.  Potatoes  are 
up  in  May  and  are  kept  clean  by  hand-hoeing,  and  nused  in  June  and  July 
the  land  being  entirely  cleared  by  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  Cabbages 
(red  pickling,  ox,  and  savov),  mangel  (yellow  tankard),  and  swedes  are 
reused  in  seed  beds.  The  cabbages  are  transplanted  in  tne  trenches  of  the 
potato  lands  and  the  mangel  and  swedes  follow  in  two  rows  on  each  butt, 
at  a  distance  of  about  1  foot  apart,  as  the  crop  is  removed.  After  the  root 
crop  is  taken  away  the  ground  is  again  plougned  and  prepared  for  potatoes 
the  following  year.  This  course  is  succeeded  by  seeds  the  same  season,  sown 
the  beginning  of  August  at  the  rate  of  one  bushelltalian  rye-grass  and  9  lb. 
Alsike  and  red  clovers  to  the  acre.  The  seeds  ore  mown  green  for  the  stock 
in  October,  and  are  then  dressed  with  12  cwt.  of  bone  dust  per  acre. 

The  following  June  they  are  again  cut  green  for  stock,  and  then  mown  in 
the  autumn  for  hay,  after  which  they  have  another  top-dressing  of  4  cwt.  of 
bones  per  acre.  The  following  one  or  two  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  are 
grazed  until  brought  into  cultivation  again.  The  potato  land  was  perfectly 
dean  and  the  crops  were  excellent.  Red  picldmg  and  Savoy  cabbages 
were  already  transplanted  in  the  trenches  for  root  crops,  and  mangel  and 
swede  plants  were  ready  for  use.  The  seeds  for  mowing  were  very  heavy,  and 
those  tor  grazing  were  exceedingly  good,  notwithstanding  the  cbrought.  The 
banks  of  a  deep  ditch  intersecting  the  holding  had  been  fenced  out  and 
planted  with  damsons  and  black  currants  by  Mr.  Burrows,  and  damson 
trees  prevailed  in  the  fence  surrounding  the  stack-yard  and  some  of  the 
fields.  The  hedges  adjoining  the  road  were  neat  and  well  brushed,  but  the 
remaining  ones  were  strong  and  rough.  Mr.  Burrows  purchases  straw  for 
his  stock,  and  on  an  average  120  tons  of  stable  manure  from  Winsford 
(3^  miles  distant),  and  1  ton  of  bone  tuininffS  per  annum.  He  estimates 
that  he  grows  7  tons  per  acre  of  potatoes,  ana  he  sends  these  and  his  firuit 
to  Leeds,  where  he  realises  high  prices  for  the  early  potatoes.  As  much 
as  7  tons  of  fruit  is  sometimes  sold  m  one  year.  No  space  is  left  idle  either 
on  farm  or  in  garden,  and  five  hives  of  bees  occupy  a  place  in  the  latter. 

The  live-stock  comprise — 

1  heifer  calf  rearing  on  hand,  remain, 
der  fed  and  sold  to  bateher, 

2  breeding  sows. 
Poultry  (all  chickens). 


1  cart  horse,  a  powerful  five- 
year-old,  vrbich  does  all  the 
work  of  the  farm. 

6  milklDg  cows  (crossbred). 


The  cows  are  well  fed,  and  receive  about  4  lb.  of  bran  and  Indian  meal 

Sur  day ;  they  ore  principally  kept  for  butter-making,  which  is  done  by  Mrs. 
urrows.    A  few  skim-cheeses  are  made  for  household  use  in  the  summer. 
The  produce  of  the  sows  are  fed  on  dairy  refuse,  small  potatoes,  and  Indian 
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xneal ;  two  or  three  fat  pigs  are  annually  killed  for  home  use,  and  the  rest  are 
sold  when  weaned.  Some  3  tons  10  cwt.  of  Indian  meal  and  2  tons  10  cwt 
of  bran  are  consumed  in  a  year. 

Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  there  are  four  men  and  one  boy  livinff  in 
the  house,  and  also  one  woman  servant.  The  wages  run  from  Qs.  to  IS*, 
per  week  and  one  quart  of  beer  per  diem  in  the  summer,  and  extra  if  work- 
ing late.  In  addition  there  are  never  less  than  six  Irishmen  for  two  manths 
from  middle  of  June.  They  receive  I89.  per  week  and  one  quart  of  beer  per 
day.  .  They  wprk  12  hours  a  day,  less  one  hour  for  meals,  and  if  required 
mike  an  extra  quarter  when  busy. 

4.  The  Farm  of  Mr.  Saxitel  Edwards,  Norbunff  near 
Wrenbury,  Cheshire. 

This  holding  of  nearly  25  acres  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  present 
tenant  for  eleven  years,  and  was  held  by  his  father  for  twenty  yean 
nreviously.  The  rent  of  40/.  I60.  per  annum  is  nearly  Sis.  per  acre,  which, 
w:ith  tithes  and  taxes  about  Ss.  per  acre,  makes  the  total  about  87«.  pjMr  acre. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  rental  during  the  tenancy,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
considers  the  outgoings  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  much  the  same  now  as 
when  he  first  took  the  farm.  No  allowances  in  the  form  of  manures  have 
been  made  on  account  of  the  agricultural  depression. 

The  tenancy  is  a  yearly  one,  from  Lady-day  to  Lady-day,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  drawn  pretty  much  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Cheshire  custom,  wnieh 
at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  gives  right  of  pre-entry  to  the  incoming 
tenant  on  the  arable  and  meadow  ground  at  Christmas  and  on  the  pastures 
at  Candlemas-day,  the  outgoing  tenant  retaining  the  house  and  boozy 
pasture  till  May  1.  The  tenant  is  debarred  by  agreement  from  ploughing 
up  old  pastures  and  from  selling  off  hay  and  straw,  but  the  sale  of  such  pro- 
duce is  not  objected  to  in  practice.  The  tenant  is  allowed  the  unexhausted 
value  of  manure  used  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 

This  farm  is  situated  3^  miles  from  Wrenbury,  in  South  Cheshire,  upon 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley.  Its  altitude  is  266  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rainfall  of  the  locality  averages  about  27  inches, 
and  the  climate  approximates  to  that  of  the  West  Midland  district  generally, 
being  fairly  good,  with  bracing  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  rather  severe 
sprinj^  months.  The  farm  rests  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation  covered 
by  dnft  (clay,  sand,  and  gravel),  and  the  soil  is  mostly  of  a  loamy  nature, 
underlaid  by  clay  loam  and  clay  subsoil.  A  small  portion  of  the  meadow 
land  is  of  rather  a  peaty  character. 

The  house  and  buildings  are  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  hold- 
ing, the  latter  containing  stalls  for  ten  cows  and  accommodation  for  calves, 
granary,  food -mixing  room  in  which  the  chaff-cutting  and  root-grating  are 
done  by  manual  power,  two-stall  st-able,  and  cart  shed.  The  Dutch  oam, 
45  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide  and  17  ft.  high,  was  put  up  by  the  tenant  in 
1885^  the  timber  uprights  being  found  by  the  landlord.  A  small  garden, 
devoted  this  year  to  the  growth  of  vetches,  contained  the  usual  garden  fruits 
and  several  damson  trees,  which  also  extend  in  the  hedges  on  each  side  of 
the  approach  to  the  house  from  the  main  road. 

The  following  rotation  is  u.<;ually  pursued  on  the  arable  land: — Oats, 
green  crop  (consisting  of  mangel,  swedes,  turnips,  and  potatoes),  wheat, 
green  crop,  oats,  and  clover,  which  remains  down  two  or  three  years  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances  and  is  then  broken  up  again  for  oats.  The  land  is 
cleared  in  the  autumn  by  skimming  \cp  the  stubbles  lightly  with  the  plough, 
and  scarifying  and  harrowing,  and  acain  ploughing  deeper  for  winter.  Boots 
are  sown  on  the  ridge.    Farmy^  manure  is  used,  togetheir  with  about 
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5  cwt.  of  piepared  bone  manure  pei^  acre.    The  same  meadow  land  (about 

4  aeree)  is  mown  every  year,  and  is  manured  annually  with  fiuznyard 
manure  in  the  winter,  or,  if  there  is  insufficient  manure  to  complete  it,  with 

5  cwt.  of  prepared  bone  per  acre.  About  4  acres  of  the  grazing  land  is  also 
annually  treated  with  a  similar  dressing  of  bone  manure.  The  farm  was 
cropped  t^  year  as  follows :— Cereals  3^  acres,  green  crons  2  acres,  first 
year  s  seeds  1^  acres,  the  remainder  in  seeds  longer  laid  down  and  per- 
manent grass.  The  fields  are  irregular,  and  are  surrounded  by  strong  quick 
fences.  The  land  was  clean.  The  potatoes  looked  well,  but  the  mangel  was 
irregular,  and  the  swedes  had  been  troubled  with  the  ily^  but  were  growing 
vigorously  when  seen.  Oerei^  were  a  good  crop,  whilst  the  hay  was  deficient 
and  the  ^ass  land  bare. 

The  hve-stock  on  the  farm  consisted  of — 


1  strong  general-purpose  horse. 

9  crossbred  Cheshire  Shorthorn 
milking  oows. 

2  yearling  heifers  at  ley. 


2  heifer  calves. 
10  pigs. 
20  hens. 


Cows  are  put  to  a  neighbour's  bull  to  drop  calves  in  February  or  March, 
Their  (reneral  management  is  similar  to  that  already  described,  ^e  calves 
are  kept  by  their  mothers  for  the  first  month  after  birth,  and  are  then  sold 
to  the  butcher.  Two  heifer  calves  are  taken  into  the  herd  annually  and 
reared  on  hand,  a  corresponding  number  of  cows  being  sold  fat  in  winter. 
Hie  heifers  are  put  to  the  bull  to  calve  at  two  years  old.  Cheese-making 
is  commenced  early  in  April,  and  the  cheeses  are  disposed  of  either  at 
home  or  at  the  fairs  established  at  Whitchurch,  Salop.  The  price  realised 
had  been  GOs.  per  cwt.  this  year,  but  it  was  not  anticipated  that  this  would 
be  sustained.  Pigs  are  fattened  off"  at  about  ten  score  weight;  they  are 
fed  on  whey  and  Indian  meal  and  thirds  fiour. 

The  lalK>ur  on  the  holding  is  principally  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
and  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  live  in  the  house  and  are  paid  (51.  and  4/.  respec- 
tively per  annum.  Extra  labour  amounts  to  about  6/.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Edwards  sells  a  few  turnips,  but  no  hay,  straw,  or  cereals,  all  of  which  are 
consumed  on  the  holding.  The  family  live  prindpalhr  on  the  produce  of 
the  holding,  but  although  feeding-stufi^s  are  cheaper  ana  pigs  selling  well,  he 
finds  there  is  less  coming  in  than  when  he  first  became  tenant.  Eus  outlay 
for  feeding-stufis  and  purchased  manures  is  about  45/.  per  aunum. 

5.  The  Farm  of  Mr.  J.  Ankers,  Cholmondeley,  MalpaSf  Cheshire, 

This  farm  is  in  Malpas  parish.  'The  geological  formation  is  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  covered  by  drift  (clay,  sand,  and  gravel).  The  surface  soil  runs 
from  strong  loam  to  clay,  and  the  subsoil  is  sand  and  a  marly  red  clay.  The 
springs  are  cold,  but  the  climate  is  not  otherwise  severe.  The  farm  is  rented 
on  an  annual  tenancy  from  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  and  has  been  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Ankers  for  17  years.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  rental,  and  no  temporary  remissions  have  been  allowed.  The  agreement 
contains  tiie  usual  restrictive  clauses  as  to  sale  of  produce,  and  as  to  crop- 
ping and  cultivation,  which,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  are  not  observed. 
Kates  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  past.  The  house  is  small,  with  garden 
at  front  and  back,  and  an  orchard  adjoining.  The  buildings  are  compara- 
tively new  and  well  built.  There  are  a  stable,  ties  for  60  cows,  and 
piggeries  capable  of  housing  50  pigs ;  also  implement  sheds  and  corn-mixiug 
room,  in  wiiich  chafi'-cuttmg,  puiping,  &c.,  are  done  by  machinery  driven 

S'  horse-power.    The  tenant  has  erected  two  Dutch  bams  at  a  cost  of  90/., 
e^imber  uprights  being  found  by  the  landlords    He  has  drained  about  85 
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acres,  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  deep,  with  2^  in.  pipes  found  by  the  landlord, 
at  a  cost  of  170/.,  and  has  removed  about  4,000  yards  of  old  fences,  at  an 
average  of  Zd,  per  yard.  He  has  straightened  and  replanted  other  fences,  has 
enian^^ed  some  of  the  fields,  and  has  also  made  new  pits  where  required  and 
filled  up  unnecessary  ones.. 

The  farm  contains  243  acres,  of  which  about  55  acres  are  each  year 
under  crops  and  seeds,  whilst  the  rest  is  in  permanent  pasture  and  older 
leys.    This  year*s  crops  consisted  of— 

15  acres  of  oats.  I     5  acres  of  swedes. 

5       „      barley.  |   15       „       first  year's  seeds. 

The  rotation  is — Oats,  oats,  green  crop,  oats,  clovers  left  down  two  or 
three  years.  Green  crops  are  sown  on  the  ridge,  stable  manure  and  2  to  3 
cwt.  Peruvian  guano  being  split  in.  Fifteen  acres  of  the  first  year*s  seeds 
and  about  45  acres  of  the  older  leys  or  pastures,  making  00  acres  in  all,  are 
mown  each  year.  These  are  afterwards  manured  witti  15  tons  of  stable 
manure  per  acre,  or  dressed  with  6  cwt.  per  acre  of  bone  turnings.  Other 
parts  of  the  grass  land  are  similarly  treated,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground 
IS  manured  at  least  once  in  seven  years.  The  outlay  In  Peruvian  guano  and 
bones  is  80/.  per  year,  and  stable  manure  costs  20/.  more  and  the  cartage. 
The  giuzinflr  land  when  seen  was  not  much  burnt,  and  had  a  moderate 
amount  of  Keep  upon  it.  The  fields  vary  in  size  from  50  acres  to  5.  The 
fences  bounding  some  of  the  pastures  were  old  but  not  neglected,  and  the 
mowing  ground  was  not  particularly  encouraging. 

The  stock  consisted  of-* 

2  ponies.  I     15  heifer  calves. 
8  cart  horses  (1  mare  in  foal).  I  bull. 

61  milking  cows.  !     66  Shropshire  ewes  and  lambs. 

16  two-year-old  heifers.  56  half-bred  wethers. 

17  yearling  heifers.  |   100  pigs  purchased  per  annum. 

The  cows  were  a  useful-looking  lot  of  milkers,  principally  bred  at  home, 
and  sired  by  a  fairly-bred  Shorthorn  bull.  Some  Irish  heifers  are  occasion- 
ally bought.  There  being  very  few  roots  grown,  the  milking  cows  and 
heifers  depend  chiefly  on  hay  for  their  winter  food.  This  is  supplemented 
with  cotton-cake,  purchased  com.  and  home-grown  oats.  The  cows  are 
calved  down  about  the  beginning  of  February,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
15  heifers  reared  on  hand  for  replenishing  the  herd,  are  sold  off  a  week  old 
at  the  current  market  rate.  A  fresh  lot  of  ewes  are  bought  every  autunm 
and  put  to  a  Shropshire  ram.  The  ewes  lie  out  on  the  pastures  till  the  be- 
ffinnmg  of  March,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  buildings  and  are  giren  some 
hay  and  1  lb.  of  mixed  corn  and  cake  per  day.  They  are  moved  out  on  the 
clovers  a  week  after  lambing,  the  cake  being  continued,  and  the  lambs  run 
with  their  mothers  until  sold  fat  in  May  and  June,  the  ewes  following  as 
they  become  ready.  The  pigs  also  are  bought  as  strong  stores,  and  fed  off 
witn  daily  refuse  and  corn  at  about  10  scores  weight.  The  whey  and  meal 
are  mixed  but  not  cooked  or  scalded.  The  purchased  food  account  amounts 
to  350/.  per  annum,  and  the  oats  and  barley  grown  are  consumed  on  the 
farm,  as  is  usually  the  case  also  with  the  whole  of  the  hay  and  straw.  The 
medium-ripening  system  of  cheese-making  is  pursued,  and  the  cheeees,  which 
average  about  801b.  weight,  are  of  good  quality,  and  readily  disposed  of  to 
dealers  at  home.    No  milk  is  sold. 

There  are  no  cottages  belonging  to  the  holding.  The  waggoner,  who 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  receives  10^.  a  week  and  food,  with  extra  for  hay 
and  com  harvest ;  he  is  also  allowed  potato  ground.    A  regular  labourer 
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ffets  15«.  a  week,  with  2/.  extra  for  hay  and  corn  harvest;  and  beer  and 
luncheon.  Three  young  men  and  two  maids  live  in  the  house,  their  wages 
amounting  to  60/.  a  year  and  keep,  and  two  Irishmen  are  employed  for  three 
months  in  summer  at  168,  a  week  and  milk.  The  wages  account  amounts, 
with  keep,  to  about  250/.  per  annum. 

6.  The  Farm  o^Mb.  Joseph  AstoK,  Brasaey  Green,  Tarporley,  Cheshire, 

Mr.  Joseph  Aston  farms  in  Tiverton  Township,  not  far  from  Beeston 
Castle,  upon  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (white  sandstone),  140  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  stiff  day,  and  the  subsoil  for  some  depth  is 
stiff  marl  or  clay.  The  farm  contains  218  acres,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  acres  rented  from  Lord  ToUemache,  is  Mr.  Aslon's  own  property.  It 
is  all  in  permanent  pasture.  There  are  two  houses  and  sets  of  buildings  on 
tiie  holding.  Mr.  Aston  resides  in  an  interesting  and  picturesque  old- 
fashioned  black-and-white  timbered  house.  'l*he  buildii^  run  at  right 
angles  on  either  side  in  front,  forming  together  a  quadrangle,  through  which 
the  residence  is  approached.  They  also  are  old-fashioned,  but  there  is  room 
for  tying  fifty-nine  cattle,  besides  stabling,  loose-box,  corn-mixing  and  chaif 
room,  piggeries,  and  a  good  Dutch  bam.  The  new  house  and  buildings  are 
on  part  of  the  farm  purchased  some  iiftv  years  ago.  The  latter  contain 
space  for  tying  sixty-four  cows,  with  good  hay  tallats '  above,  cart-shed,  with 
corn  room  above,  and  newly  constructed  dury  with  press  house,  and  cheese 
room  well  de&igned  and  arranged,  where  the  cheese  manufacture  is  conducted. 
A  boiler  with  S-horse-power  engine  works  shafting  for  pumping,  curd- 
grinding,  curd-breaking,  &c.,  and  the  whey,  after  being  drained  from  the 
milk  vat  and  standing  in  the  cisterns  and  being  skimmed  for  whey-butter 
miJdng,  is  pumped  into  the  whey-troughs  at  the  pig-sties  and  mixed  with 
the  fe«ling-meai. 

Mr.  Aston  does  not  mow  the  same  fields  continuously.  He  reserves 
about  forty  acres  for  hay  each  season,  and  applies  farmyard  manure  every 
other  year  to  the  land  from  which  he  takes  a  nay  crop.  Ue  also  dresses  one- 
fourth  of  his  land  each  year  with  10  cwt.  of  bones  per  acre.  No  hay  is 
sold,  and  straw  is  purchased  for  littering  stock.  Sand  also  is  used  in  the 
shippons  to  save  straw  and  promote  cleanliness.  The  fields  are  large  and 
the  fences  strongly  grown.  The  land  is  laid  out  on  the  old  high  rounded 
butts,  and  has  been  drained  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  deep  in  each  rein,^  with 
2-in.  pipes,  connected  by  deeper  mains  with  the  outfalls. 

The  stock  upon  the  farm  consisted  of— 

2  hacks.  I   34  two-year-old  heifers  in«>calf . 

2  cart  horses.  I     3  yearling  heifers. 

84  milking  cows.  |   55  pigs. 

All  the  cattle  stock  are  purchased,  usually  as  two-year-old  heifers, 
and  they  replace  the  older  cows  fed  off.  The  cows  are  divided  into 
two  heras,  one  located  at  each  homestead.  They  are  not  selected  for 
uniformity,  and  are  mixed  with  Welsh  and  Cheshire  cross-bred  Shorthorns, 
but  they  are  considered  to  be  a  good  milking  lot.  They  rely  on  the  grass 
land  for  summer  keep,  and  on  hay  and  artificial  support  in  winter.  Mr. 
Aston  prefers  the  calves  to  be  dropped  in  May.  He  reserves  the  dairy  cows 
entirely  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  winter,  for  which  he  obtuns  9^.  per  irallon, 

'  This  word,  applied  to  a  hay-loft  over  a  stable,  is  variously  spelt.  It  will 
be  safe,  however,  to  follow  Mr.  B]ackmore("  Loma  Doone,"*  Chap.  LXXIY.),— 
**  I  let  Jem  81ocombe  go  to  sleep  in  the  ttUiat,  all  one  afternoon."— Ed. 

s  The  finishing-np  line  between  the  *'  lands  *'  ploughed. 
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deUyeied  at  Bee&ton  Station,  and  cheefle-making.in  the  summer.  He  soUb 
the  calves  shortly  after  thej  are  dropped,  at  ISS.  6d.  to  16s,  each,  the  milk 
being  of  more  yalae  for  sale  or  cheese-making  than  for  calf-feeding. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  holdmg.  It  is 
conducted  with  the  hest  of  machinery,  and  the  output  is  sold  at  high  figures. 
Whey  butter  is  made,  and  also  yields  part  of  the  mcome  of  the  d^y.  Mr. 
Aston  estimates  his  return  of  cheese  per  cow  at  5(  to  6  cwt.  per  year.  No 
sheep  are  kept  on  the  holding.  The  pigs  are  all  bought  as  stores  and  fat- 
tened for  tiie  batcher.  Their  food  is  mixed  whey,  Indian  meal,  and  thirds 
flour,  and  is  steamed  from  the  dairy  boiler  before  being  eaten  by  the  pigs. 

Three  labourers  reside  in  cottages  with  good  gardens,  at  rents  of  2s,  per 
week.  Two  of  them  rent  about  three  acres  of  grass  land  in  addition  for 
keep  of  cow.  The  stockmen,  who  also  assist  with  the  milking,  commence 
at  6  k,u,  and  finish  about  6.30  p.m.  They  receive  IQs,  per  week,  and  extra 
lor  hay  harvest,  and  other  labourers  16a,  a  week,  their  bours  being  from 
6  A  ji.  to  6  P.K.  The  three  labourers'  wives  assist  in  the  milking,  for  which 
they  receive  3s,  per  week  each.  A  little  extra  labour  is  employed  for  hay 
harvest.  There  are  also  two  indoor  men  servants  at  10/.  and  6L  wages,  and 
three  indoor  female  servants  at  from  16/.  each  per  annum.  Mr.  ABton  states 
that  depreciated  prices  of  stock  and  higher  payments  for  labour  have  lately 
reduced  profits. 

7.  The  Farm  o/ Messrs.  David  Btsd  &  Son,  Spurstoto  Hall^ 
Tarporley,  Cheshire, 

The  Messrs.  Byrd's  farm  is  situated  in  the  extensive  parish  of  Bunbury, 
near  Tarpoley,  its  altitude  being  126  feet  to  136  feet.  It  rests  on  the  New 
Red  Siuiostone  (Now  Ked  Marl)  formation  covered  by  drift  (sand  and  boulders) 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  varies  very  much  on  the  holding,  in  some  parts 
being  sandy,  and  in  others  somewhat  peaty,  while  on  the  south-west  side 
it  runs  to  a  stiflf  clay.  The  subsoil  is  equally  variable,  consisting  of  sand, 
marl,  and  clay. 

.  The  house  is  most  commodious.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  old 
moat,  and  the  gardens,  grounds,  and  shrubberies  are  extensiye,  well  kept,  and 
well  timbered.  The  accompanying  plan  (p.  687)  of  the  farm  buildings,  which 
ure  well  and  substantially  erected,  will  show  the  extent  of  their  accommoda- 
tion, the  practical  nature  of  their  construction,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
tenants  in  assisting  in  their  completion.  They  have  erected  a  Dutch  .bam 
at  a  cost  of  76/.,  and  have  also  covered  the  manure  yard  with  iron  roofing  at 
a  cost  of  over  100/.,  thus  protecting  the  concentrated  manure  of  the  cow 
sheds,  which  is  conducted  thereto  along  an  iron  tramway,  froA  loss  by  rain 
or  evaporation. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  fields,  the  occupien  have  stocked 
up  about  two  miles  of  old  hedges,  and  relaid  more  than  o|ie  mile  of  new 
ones,  whilst  they  have  drained  5,981  roods  (of  8  yards)  at  an  average  c^ 
of  Sid,  per  rood,  at  an  expenditure  of  211/.  16s,  7^.,  the  landlord  supplying 
the  pipes.  The  farm  is  tne  property  of  Lord  Crewe,  and,  with  the  moat, 
house,  ffTounds,  and  buildings,  which  occupy  8  acres,  comprises  367  acres, 
67  of  which  are  arable  and  302  permanent  pasture  and  meadow.  It  has 
been  occupied  on  a  yearly  tenancy  by  Messrs.  Byrd  for  21  years,  their 
tenure  having  commenced  in  1872.  The  agreement  is  reatrictiye  sJike  as 
regards  cro^pmg,  cultivation,  and  sale  of  produce,  but  as  bng  as  the  farm  is 
worked  satisfactorily  the  tenants  farm  as.  they  please,  and  dell  what  they 
think  proper.  The  agreement  embodies  the  old  Cheshire  castom  with 
regard  to  change  of  tenancy,  and  the  tenants  would  claim  compensation  for 
unexhausted  outlay  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act    Ten  pto  cent. 
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temporary  reduction  has  been  allowed  on  last  year's  rent.    The  rates  have 
sligntly  increased  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  arable  land  is  worked  nominally  on  the  five-couise  shift,  but  this 
rotation  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Oats  are  succeeded  by  a  green  crop ;  this 
is  followed  b^  wheat  or  oats,  which  are  seeded  down,  and  me  young  seeds 
are  dressed  with  fiumyard  manure,  and  mown  the  following  year ;  the  clover 
ley  la  left  down  a  second  year  and  then  ploughed  up,  and  the  course  again 
commenced  with  cereals.  Autumn  cleaning  is  resorted  to,  and  farmyard 
manure  ploughed  in  before  winter  in  preparation  for  green  crop,  which  is 
sown  early  with  a  small  application  of  mineral  superphospliate.  About  30/. 
to  40/.  worth  of  artificial  manures  and  boues  are  applied  per  annum.  The 
area  under  crops  this  year  is  as  follows : — 


Wheat. 

S  acres 

Permanent      pastures 

Olits    . 

32     „ 

(grazing) .        .        .  254  acres 

Potatoes 

4     ., 

Permanent      pastures 

Turnips 

5     „ 

and    meadows    (to 

Mangel 

4     „ 

mow)                .        .    48     „ 

Cabbage      . 

1  acre 

First-year  clovers 

(to 

mow) 

. 

8  acres 

About  20  acres  of  clovers  and  40  acres  of  hay  are  mown  annually,  32  acres 
of  the  latter  being  meadow  land  which  is  put  up  for  hay  year  after  year.  The 
land  that  is  mown  is  generally  dressed  with  farmyard  manure  in  the  autumn. 
The  pastures  are  also  occasionally  boned  with  a  mixture  of  5  cwt.  of  bones 
and  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre.  The  hay  crop  had  here  as  elsewhere 
suffered  from  the  drought,  and  was  %ht,  but  the  8  acres  of  mowing  clover 
were  good.  The  oats,  both  Tartarian  and  White,  and  the  wheat  were  heavy. 
The  four  acres  of  Stourbridge  Glory  potatoes  were  healthy  and  regular,  and 
the  roots,  which  were  well  cultivated  and  clean,  were  ready  to  hoe  out,  and 
looked  likely  to  prove  an  abundant  crop. 

The  outlay  on  artificial  manures  K»r  the  land  under  cereals  and  root 
crops  averages  about  20/.  per  annum,  and  the  pasture  land  b  occasionally 
dressed  with  5  cwt.  of  bone  and  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 

The  live-stock  upon  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  comprised : — 


2  hack  horses. 
6  working  cart  horses. 
4  unbroken  colts. 
109  milking  cows. 
19  two-year-old  heifers  (feed- 
ing). 
28  yearling  heifers. 


25  heifer  calves. 
2  two-year-old  stock  bulls. 
2  yearling  bulls. 
162  cross-bred  ewes  and  yearlings. 
138  cross-bred  lambs. 
74  pigs. 


The  cart  hones  were  of  useful  stamp  and  in  good  condition.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  milking  cows  were  descended  from  Ayrsbires,  but 
they  and  their  progeny,  having  been  crossed  by  Shorthorn  bulls  selected 
from  milking  strains  for  the  last  21  years,  now  ^ow  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Ayrshire  type.  They  are  a  fine  herd,  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  deep 
milkers.  The  practice  on  this  farm  is  to  sell  the  milk  from  the  whole  of  the 
cows  during  the  six  or  seven  autumn  and  winter  months  of  the  year,  and  to 
convert  it  into  cheese  the  remainder  of  the  time.  The  medium-ripening 
system  of  Cheshire  cheese-making  is  practised,  and  usually  commences  with 
the  month  of  April.  All  available  hands  are  employed  for  the  milking,  and 
extra  assistance  is  obtained  from  the  women  in  the  village.  The  cows  are 
numbered  in  the  stalls  and  about  eight  go  to  each  milker.  Each  cow's  milk 
is  weighed  once  a  week.    The  milk  is  strained  through  a  sieve  outside  the 
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daii^  and  conducted  by  an  open  trough  into  the  milk  vat,  thua  preventing 
any  ingress  by  ike  miJkers  into  the  dairy.  After  cheese-making  the  whey 
stands  for  two  days ;  the  cream  is  then  skimmed  off  by  hand  and  churned 
into  whey  buttar.  The  whey  is  afterwards  carried  bv  a  pipe  to  a  cistern  in  the 
piggeries  and  pumi»ed  therefrom  into  the  pig  troughs  for  pi^-feeding.  The 
dairy,  although  adjoining,  is  distinct  from  the  house.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
S-horse-power  vertical  boiler  and  a  1  ^horse-power  engine,  which  is  used  for 
churning,  and  for  applying  steam  for  other  dairy  purposes,  and  hot  water 
for  the  system  of  pipes  passing  through  the  cheese  store  or  ripening  room 
situated  above  the  dairy. 

Messrs.  Byrd  keep  an  accurate  detailed  account  of  the  returns  from  their 
cows,  which  shows  year  by  year  the  aggregate  receipU  and  the  average  per 
cow  for  the  last  13  years.  The  average  during  this  period  is  18/.  17«.  likL 
per  cow,  while  the  year  1892  has  fallen,  under  the  same  management,  to 
17/.  Is.  10c/.;  this  is  attributed  principally  to  the  ungenial  character  of  the 
last  season.  It  is  estimated  tnat  the  cows  would  make  about  4^  cwt.  of 
cheese  per  annum.    This  cheese  is  of  superior  character. 

The  following  are  the  interesting  and  instructive  details  of  the  returns 
from  this  herd  of  dairy  cows  for  the  past  13  years : — 

Dairy  Prodvce,  1892,  from  104  Com, 


476  lb.  butter  at  11  i</.   . 

37  calves  sold 

30      M      reared 

26,175f  galls,  of  milk  sold     . 

Less  freight   .... 

31,363  giUls.  of  milk  made  into 
469  cheeses  « 12  tons  3  cwt. 
Oqr.  291b.  (1211b.  to  cwt.) 
(  =  653j^  galls,    per   cow=< 


Ayerage  per  co\? 

Total 

£      1. 

d.        £      s.     d. 

£     t. 

d. 

0     4     4 

Jf2  15 

2i 

24  14 
45    0 

o}     0  13     9J 

C9  14 

4 

938  18 

10 

135     1 

1         7  14     7i 

803  17 

9 

2  cwt.  1  qr.  22J  lb 
Whey  17*.  per  cow 

.  cheese)     . 
Total     . 

• 

7  12     1} 
0  17    0 

794 

88 

16    9 
8    0 

17     1  lOJ 

1,779 

12    Oi 

Average  per  cow  for 

£      i,     d. 

1892    ...  17    1  m 
1891    ...  18    6    4 
1890    ...  19  18    3 
1889    .    .    .  17  19  lOi 
1888    .    .    .19    9  11  r 

1887    .    . 
1886    .    . 
1885    .     . 
1884    .     . 

£     «. 
.  18     3 
.  17    6 
.  17  14 
.  20  12 

d. 

if 

1883 

1882 
1881 
1880 

•    • 

£     s. 
.  18     6 
.  20     8 
.  19    3 
.  21     1 

d. 

6i 

Or  an  average  for  the  13  years,  1880  to  1892,  of  18/.  lis.  }0d,  per  cow. 

The. bulls  now  in  service  are  good-looking  Shorthorns  from  milking 
strains,  and  seem  likely  to  perpetuate  the  good  dairying  qualities  of  the 
herd.  The  heifer  calves  are  reared  on  hand  and  are  well  done  till  they  are 
one  year  old.  They  are  then  grazed  out  without  artificial  food,  and  are  put 
to  the  bull  on  July  7  each  season,  at  about  16  to  18  months  old,  and  calve 
down  about  2  to  *^i  years  old  and  take  their  place  in  the  dairy. 

The  flock  of  ewes  are  cross-bred  Cluns  and  Sbropshires.  They  lamb 
down  in  Februanr  and  March,  and  are  well  fed,  receiving  about  J  lb.  of 
linseed  cake,  crushed  oats,  and  Indian  com  per  day.  The  lambs  run  with 
their  mothers,  and  most  of  them  are  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  in  drafts  from 
the  end  of  May  till  JiUy.    Some  of  the  ewes  are  disposed  of  to  the  butcher, 
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and  a  portion  of  the  ewe  lainbfi  are  drafted  into  the  flock,  which  is  agun 
restorea  to  its  normal  numher  of  120  by  repurchases  in  the  autumn. 

Thirteen  breeding  sows  of  the  Large  White  breed  are  kept  The  first 
farrows  of  the  ^ear  are  fattened  and  soM  off  at  from  0  to  10  score  weights. 
The  seoond^beUies  are  disposed  of  as  suckers.  They  are  fed  on  duiy  offal  and 
mixed  Indian  meal  and  thirds  flour. 

The  farm  carries  more  stock  in  the  aggregate  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

The  annual  expenditure  and  ayerage  for  the  last  17  years  in  food  pur- 
chased is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table : — 

Cifm  and  CaJte,  1892. 

£       J.      d. 

Cotton-cake  and  linseed-cako 335  10  0 

Maize,  &c.,  meal  and  flour,  and  grinding  .        .        .  589  19  0 

Home-grown  com  consumed 181    0  0 

Manures 20    7  6 

Freights  on  do 46  11  1 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 


£         i.  d, 

1,173    7  6 

1,332    8  7 

966  15  1 

1,092  19  2 

767  17  11 

804    0  1 


1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 


£       I.  d. 

960  14  10 

1,074  17  6 

975  13  4 

1,055    9  5 

946  13  2 

881  18  6 


1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 


£  «.  rf. 

836  16  10 

939  6  Jl 

893  4  7 

805  0  8 

684  6  6 

16,191  11  7 


Or  an  average  for  the  17  years  of  952Z.  8i.  11^.  a  year. 


There  are  two  cottages  beloneing  to  the  holding.  They  have  good 
gardens,  and  are  occupied  by  8toc£-man  and  waggoner.  The  other  labour 
requisite  for  the  working  of  the  farm  is  drawn  from  Ijord  Crewe*s  estate. 
The  cottages  are  let  at  reasonable  rents  direct  to  the  labourer,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  work  on  the  estate.  Several  have  3  acres  of  land  attached  to 
their  cottages,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  a  cow.  This,  as  Mr.  Byrd 
remarked,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  cottager — an  opinion  with  which  the  wnter 
fullyconcurs. 

The  labour  bill  has  not  increased  of  late  years.  In  1802  it  amounted  t:o 
1/.  7«.  per  acre,  while  the  average  for  the  last  17  years  was  1/.  8«.  6<^.  This 
diminution  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  completion  of  improvements 
of  a  permanent  chaiacter.  No  Irish  or  casual  labour  is  employed.  Mr. 
D.  E.  Byrd,  who  is  the  responsible  manager,  is  a  most  systematic  and 
accurate  book-keeper,  but  unfortunatelv  the  records  reveal  th6  flu:t  that 
the  past  year  was  the  worst  experienced  since  1879.  This  he  attributes  to 
less  returns  in  cheese,  with  diminished  prices,  up  to  Lady-day,  and  lower 
prices  of  stock. 

So  &r  the  present  season  has  been  discouraging,  but  let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Byrd's  pessimist  record  of  last  year  wiU  not  be  Maten. 

8.  The  Farm  of  Mb.  William  Cookson,  Alprhham  HdU, 
Tarporleyy  OietMre. 

Mr.  Cookson  farms  in  the  parish  of  Bunbury,  near  Beeston  Castle,  on 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  (New  Red  Marl),  between  160  and  200  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  land  is  partly  of  sandy  loam  and  partly  of  a  stronger  con- 
sistency, underlaid  by  a  sudsoU  of  sand,  clay,  and  some  peat.  The  rarm  has 
been  in  Mr.  Cookson^  occupation  for  10  years,  and  is  held  under  a  21  years' 
lease  firom  Lord  ToUemache,  terminable  by  the  tenant  at  one  year's  notuie. 
The  agreement  embodies  the  usual  Cheshire  customs,  and  sets  forth  a  liberal 
sliding  scale  of  allowances  for  tenant^s  outlay.  The  rent  has  not  been  altered, 
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but  lOper  cent,  allowance  has  been  made  on  the  last  two  half-years' payments, 
to  be  laid  out  in  bones  and  anplied  to  the  land.  The  fann  occupies  216  acres, 
half  of  which  are  arable  and  the  other  half  pasture.  Rates  have  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  last  10  years.  The  house,  with  nice  ^iden  and 
orcnardythedaiiT^yanabiuldings  are  well  erected  and  arranged,  and  m  excellent 
order.  The  buUdings  provide  for  5  horses,  64  cows,  and  include  cart-sheds 
and  gpronary  above.  A  4-horse-power  engine  works  shaftuig  which  drives 
cake  and  com  crusher,  chaff  cutter,  pulper,  &c.  in  com  room,  to  which  a 
gamer  from  above  feeds  bran  and  other  foods  for  mixing  for  consumption 
by  the  stock.  Two  Dutch  barns,  76  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  19  ft.  high,  and  a  lean-to 
implement  shed  have  been  erected  by  the  tenant  at  a  cost  of  180/. ;  his 
outlay  on  draining  has  been  about  60/.,  and  he  has  relaid  a  good  many  of 
the  hi^h  butts  on  the  permanent  pasture.  Mr.  Oookson  has  also  expended 
116/.  m  uprooting  and  replanting  3,000  yards  of  hedges,  the  landlord  finding 
quick  and  protective  fencmg.  'nie  new  fields  have  been  laid  out  with  great 
judgment,  and  the  young  hedges  are  well  cared  for  and  efiiciently  trimmed. 
The  land  was  in  the  undermentioned  crops : — 


.36  acres  of  oats. 
6       „       wheat. 
14       „       green  crops  (potatoes, 
mangel,  and  swedes). 


12  acres  of  first  yearns  seeds. 
31        „       second       „ 
4       ,,       third         „ 


The  following  course  is  pursued  :-^Oats ;  green  crops  (potatoes,  man- 
gel, swedes,  and  sometimes  Deans)  ;  wheat  or  oats;  seeds  for  two  or  three 
years.  Farmyard  manure  is  applied  to  the  green  crop,  which  is  grown  on 
autumn  cleaned  and  cultivated  land  after  white  Poland  and  Canadian  oats. 
The  manure  is  placed  in  the  ridges,  which  are  then  split.  The  wheat  usually 
sown  is  the  square-headed  variety,  grown  without  manure.  The  clovers  are 
mown  twice  tne  first  year,  and  also  again  the  second  year.  After  mowing 
they  are  well  manured  with  stable  dung,  in  the  autumn,  or  with  a  dressing 
of  boiled  bones.  The  uncut  clover  for  hay  was  a  heavy  cron,  showing  great 
condition  in  the  land.  The  oats  also  indicated  the  same,  being  heavy  and 
of  good  colour.  The  wheat  was  fair,  and  the  roots  (8  acres),  which  had 
been  troubled  with  fly  and  maggots,  clean  and  well  Cultivated ;  the  3  acres  of 
kidney  potatoes  and  3  acres  or  Magnum  Bonums,  &c.,  were  well  developed 
on  the  top,  regular,  and  likely  to  produce  an  abundant  return.  The  per- 
manent pasture  is  always  grazed,  and  looked  remarkably  well  for  the  season. 
Boiled  bones  are  applied  to  the  pastures  every  6  years  at  from  8  to  10  cwt. 
per  acre.  About  46  acres  of  clovers  are  mown  every  year,  and  yield  about 
100  tons  of  hay,  some  of  which  is  sold  if  making  a  remunerative  price. 
About  80  tons  of  straw  are  sold  each  year.  Purchased  manures  avertu^ 
100/.  per  annum.  An  extremely  good  set  of  implements  are  available  for 
the  use  of  the  farm — grass-mower  by  Samuelson,  and  mower  and  reaper  by 
Pixlev  and  Sims,  with  harvest  carts,  and  digging,  double,  and  tumwrest 

ghs,  and  the  other  necessary  cultivating  and  sowing  appliances. 

There  were  of  live-stock  on  the  farm — 


1  hack. 

4  cart  horses  (including  3  mares 
with  foals). 

1  two-year-old  cart  filly. 

2  yearling  cart  fillies. 
64  milking  cows. 

8  yearling  heifers. 


11  heifer  calves. 
1  Shorthorn  bull. 
6  breeding  sows  (2  with  young 

pigs). 
41  feeding  pigs. 
Some  chickens  and  ducks. 


The  herd  of  milking  cows,  which  are  carefully  selected  Cheshire  Short- 
boms  of  Mr.  Cookson's  own  rearing,  in-calf  to  a  good  and  well-bred  Shorthorn 
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bull,  is  managed  as  already  described.  Mr.  Oookson  feeds  the  fresh-calved 
cows  with  a  very  generous  diet  of  com,  cake,  and  hay.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  dozen  heifer  calves,  kept  to  introduce  into  the  milking  herd,  the 
calves  are  disposed  of  within  a  week  of  being  dropped,  at  about  12s.  Qd,  per 
head,  md  the  milk  is  utilised  in  the  dairy.  The  heifer  calves  retained  are 
left  on  their  mothers  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  and  then  reared  on 
hand,'and  go  into  the  herd  about  two  years  old.  A  dozen  turn-off  cows  are 
fattened  and  sold  each  winter.  The  cows  do  not  go  out  to  grass  until  the 
first  week  in  May.  Mr.  Oookson  sells  surplus  milk  for  the  three  winter 
months  at  lOd.  per  gallon.  He  commences  cheese-making,  by  the  medium- 
ripening  process,  about  the  end  of  February,  and  obtained  this  year  a  high 
price  for  the  cheese  he  had  sold.  He  averages  5  cwt.  per  cow  per  annum, 
besides  some  40  to  50  lb.  of  whey  butter  per  week  during  the  cheese-making 
season.  About  100  home-bred  pigs  (Laive  White  breed  crossed  with 
Tamworth)  are  fattened  in  the  year,  the  first  lot  going  out  at  12  score 
weight,  and  the  second  as  porkers.  The  outlay  in  food  purchased  is  200^.  a 
year. 

There  are  two  cottages  attached  to  the  farm,  and  three  regular  labourers 
at  wages  of  ios,  per  week.  The  cottages  have  good  gardens  with  3j-  acres 
of  grass  land  attached  to  them,  and  are  let  at  101,  a  year.  Hours  are  from 
0  A.M.  tp  finish  of  evening  milking,  say  6.30  p.m.  The  cowman  lives  iodoors, 
and  receives  18/.  per  annum.  The  head  horseman  lives  at  home,  but  is 
boarded  at  the  farm ;  his  hours  are  long,  and  wages  I2s,  per  week  and  food. 
The  extra  wages  for  hay,  corn,  and  potato  harvest  amount  to  5U/.  per  year. 
One  female  servant  livmg  in  the  house  and  assisting  in  the  dairy  has  1(U. 
per  annum.  Mr.  jDookson  says  that  the  lower  prices  of  produce  and  the 
increased  cost  of  labour  have  diminished  profits. 

9.  The  Farm  of  Mb.  Rxchabd  Fba^rnall,  The  Lea  Farm^ 
Aldford,  near  Chester, 

Mr.  Fearnall  farms  in  the  parishes  of  Lea  and  Newbold,  some  four  miles 
from  Ohester,  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Lower  Sofc  Ked  Sandstone). 
Altitude  below  44  feet.  The  climate  is  moderatelv  good,  and  the  rainfall 
has  during  the  past  5  years  averaged  27  incheji,  whilst  (his  year,  to  June  10, 
7*22  inches  had  fallen,  as  against  0'80  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  ^ear.  The  land  is  strong  clay  which  runs  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  IS  all  undodrained.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and 
contains  353  acres,  entirely  in  permanent  pasture.  Thirty-three  acres  are 
subject  to  flood  from  the  Aldford  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee. 

The  feirm  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Fearnall  for  18  years,  and  is  held 
on  an  annual  tenancy  on  the  usual  Cheshire  terms.  No  permanent 
reduction  of  rent  has  been  made,  but  10  per  cent,  allowance  was  granted  on 
last  half-year*s  rental.  The  rates  and  taxes  have  not  varied  to  any  extent 
since  the  farm  was  first  occupied.  The  house  is  an  excellent  farmhouse 
with  grardens  and  orchards  at  back. 

The  dairy  is  well  fitted  with  the  usual  appliances,  and  has  recently  been 
renewed  and  extended,  by  making  above  it  a  spacious  and  well-constructed 
cheese  room,  into  which  the  cheeses  are  raised  from  the  press  room  by 
lifts.  The  whey  vats  are  connected  by  pipes  with  the  new  piggeries, 
which  afibrd  space  for  20  pigs,  and  over  which  the  meal  rooms  are  situated. 
In  the  shed  adjoining  the  dairy  there  is  a  3-horse-power  vertical  boiler 
and  engine  combined,  which  works  soft-water  pumps,  forcing  the  water 
into  cisterns  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  also  supplies  boiler  for  dairy. 
Shafting  is  extended  into  the  dairy,  and  does  tiie  churning,  and  pumps  the 
whey  into  the  cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  whey  house.    Another  pulley  turns 
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the  card  mill  for  grinding  the  cuid.  A  pipe  from  this  boiler  also  condncU 
steam  to  the  cake-room  and  chop-honse,  where  it  is  utilised  to  cat  hay, 
break  cakes,  &c. 

A  hydraulic  ram^  which  works  fnmi  the  brook  at  some  distance  from  the 
homest^,  drives  pure  water  from  a  spring  well  into  a  cistern  holding  2,000 
gallons,  which  supplies  bouse  and  cottages  and  drinking  trooghs  for  the 
milking  cows  in  the  yards  at  both  of  the  homesteads.  Last  year  the 
buildings  adjoining  the  house  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  new  ones,  most 
substantially  built  and  conyeniently  arranged,  have  been  erected  in  their 
place. 

Another  set  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  holding  occupies  a  site  not 
far-distant  from  the  house.  The  plan  on  p.  693  will  best  diow  their  design 
and  capacity.  The  drains  are,  throughout,  carried  on  the  sur&ce,  and 
ultimately  discharge  in  the  manure  shed,  to  which  all  the  manure  of  the 
buildings  is  conveyed.  There  are  good  implements  and  cart-sheds,  and  a 
fire-OToof  floored  day  and  sleeping  room  for  the  casual  Irish  labouren 
employed.  The  hay  tallats  and  granaries  of  the  newly  erected  buildings 
are  divided  by  several  fire-proof  walls,  which  extend  upwards  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  roof.  The  causeways  and  floors  are  laid  with 
concrete  of  leadmine  refuse  and  Portland  cement  grooved  with  roller,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  floor  laid  with  channeled  blue  bricks.  The 
Dutch  bam,  with  galvanised  iron  roof,  at  back  of  buildings,  GO  ft.  by 
21  ft.  by  18  ft  high,  has  been  erected  by  the  tenant.  The  old  buddings, 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  are  substantially  constructed,  and  have 
accommodation  for  70  milking  cows  and  20  yearling  heifers.  Hay  tallats 
run  above  the  shippons  and  boxes.  The  manure  is  here  stacked  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard  j  the  pigsties,  facing  at  riffht  angles  to  the  buildings,  will 
house  from  40  to  50  pigs ;  and  there  are  hay  bams  fchind  the  buildings. 

About  120  acres  are  mown  each  year,  but  the  area  mown  is  varied,  with 
the  exception  of  the  33  acres  subject  to  flood,  which  is  always  kept  up  for 
hay,  and  relies  upon  the  flood  deposit  for  restoration.  The  growing  hay 
crop  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  other  pastures,  to  the  extent  of 
between  50  and  60  acres,  are  manured  with  farmyard  manure  every  year, 
and  20  tons  of  boiled  bones  and  superphosphate  are  used  on  the  grass  land 
annually  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  per  acre,  thus  covering  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  .The  outlay  for  artificial  manures  is  from 
802.  to  lOOZ.  per  annum.  The  fields  are  large  and  the  quick  fences  strong, 
as  is  necessary  with  cattle  grazing  together  in  considerable  numbers.  Mr! 
Fearnall  has  also  drained  140  acres  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet,  the  landlord 
finding  and  laying  the  pipes.  These  are  2J  inches  in  the  ordinary  druns 
and  4  inches  in  the  mains.  Some  80  acres  of  draining  was  also  accomplished 
a  few  years  ago  with  a  mole  plough  without  pipes,  but  this  work  u  now 
exhausted.    There  were  on  the  farm — 


1  hackney  and  1  pony. 
4  cart  horses. 
120  milking  cows. 
14  two-year-old    heifers 

ing). 
25  yearling  heifers. 


(feed- 


25  heifer  calves. 

6  cross-bred  Shorthorn  bulls. 
10  breeding  sows. 

1  boar. 
125  store  and  feeding  pigs. 


Two  horses  are  sold  each  autumn,  and  two  four-year-olds  bought  to  rephiee 
them.  The  cows  are  managed  with  a  view  to  cheese-making,  and  are  a  lot 
of  excellent  cross-bred  Cheshire  Shorthorns  originally  founded  on  Welsh 
strains  of  blood.  They  are  divided  into  two  herds,  which  are  worked 
B9parately,  65  belonging  to  the  old  buildings  or  to  that  side  of  the  farm, 
and  55  being  numaged  from  the  new  homestead.    Each  of  the  herda  hat 
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a  day  pasture  and  a  night  pafituiBi  which  are  always  grazed.  The  cows  are 
timed  to  calve  as  soon  after  January  as  possible,  and  the  bull  calves  bom 
before  cheese-making  are  l^^on  their  mothers  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and 
sold  fat  to  the  batcher.  The  25  heifers  selected  for  retention  &om  the 
earlier-dropped  calves  are  reared  on  hand,  and  weU  fed  until  they  calve  at 
two  years  and  three  months  old  and  take  their  place  in  the  durv.  After 
cheese-making  commences  the  calves  are  sold  at  a  few  days  old  for  low 
prices.  The  old  cows  are  fattened  for  butcher.  Mr.  Fearnall  attaches  im- 
portance to  the  male  being  selected  from  a  good  milking  herd,  and  believes 
that  early  breeding  on  the  part  of  the  heifers  promotes  and  develops  their 
milking  properties. 

The  cheese-making  is  the  great  feature  on  this  holding,  and  is  conducted 
under  the  active  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Fearnall,  assisted  by  three  dairy- 
maids and  helpers.  The  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  February ; 
the  medium-ripening  process  is  pursued,  and  a  beautiful  display  of  cheeses 
varying  from  40  to  90  lb.  weight  each  were  maturing  in  the  cheese  room  at 
the  date  of  my  inspection.  The  cheese  from  this  farm  realizes  high  prices, 
and  the  weight  produced  per  cow  exceeded  the  general  estimate  given. 
About  SO  lb.  of  whey  butter  is  made  jjer  week,  and  during  the  winter  months 
before  cheese-making  begins  the  milk  is  sold  at  about  IQd,  per  gallon,  which 
is  a  remunerative  price.  No  sheep  are  kept  on  the  farm.  Hie  pigs  are  a  mixed 
breed  by  a  black  Berkshire  boar ;  about  150  are  bred  and  turned  off  in  the 
year,  the  first  lot  fat,  the  second  usuallv  as  stores.  They  are  fattened  on 
whey  which  is  mixed  with  meal,  and  in  winter  the  food  is  steamed. 
Poultry  is  not  a  special  feature,  but  the  surplus  after  supplying  the  house  is 
sold.  The  whole  of  the  land  beinff  in  pasture,  Mr.  Fearnall  has  to  pnxchase 
straw.  He  does  not  sell  hay,  and  the  amount  expended  in'  purchased  food 
is  about  1,000/.  per  annum. 

The  labour  bill  exceeds  400/.  per  annum.  Three  cottages  and  gardens, 
belonging  to  the  estate,  supply  regular  employees,  who  are  nominated  by 
Mr.  Fearnall,  but  rent  their  cottages  direct  from  the  landlord.  The  hours 
of  labour  are  from  5  a.k.  till  6  f.k.,  and  the  wa^es  are  150.  j>er  week,  with 
cottage  and  garden  rent  free.  These  men  help  with  the  milking.  Otoe  man 
at  21/.  wages,  and  two  youths  at  \QL  and  13/.  a  year  respectively,  live  and 
board  in  the  house,  and  there  are  also  four  female  servants  kept.  Five  Irish* 
men  work  through  July  and  part  of  August,  receiving  159.  per  week  and  one 
quart  of  milk  per  day  and  dinner  on  Sundays.  They  also  assist  in  milking, 
iiabour  has  advanced  in  the  past  decade  at  the  rate  of  2tf.  per  week  for 
outdoor  labourers,  and  4/.  per  head  a  year  for  indoor  male  and  female 
servants.  Mr.  Fearnall  states  that  profits  have  diminished,  stock  having 
made  4/.  to  5/.  per  head  less  last  year  than  on  the  average  of  the  previous 
ten  years.    The  decline  in  dairy  produce  had  not  been  so  large, 

10.     The  Farm  of  Mb.  John  Lea,  Stapltford  Hall,  Tarvin,  Chester, 

This  farm  is  in  the  parish  of  Tarvin,  6  miles  from  Chester.  It  is  between 
50  and  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  being  moderate,  and 
the  rainfall  about  27  inches  per  annum.  It  is  upon  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
(pebble  beds)  formation.  The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  stiff  day 
underlaid  with  sandstone  rock  and  clay.  The  meadow  land  adjoining  the 
river  is  on  the  peat.  The  residence  is  good,  and  stands  back  m  its  own 
pleasure  grounds.  The  kitchen  garden  and  orchards,  running  at  the  back 
and  eastwards,  cover  several  acres,  and  the  most  is  made  of  eveiy  available 
space,  much  fruit  being  grown.  The  buildings  are  extensive,  and  well 
arranged,  as  is  shown  by  the  plan  on  p.  597.  There  is  accommodation  for 
8  waggon  horses,  3  h&cks,  and  100  cattle,  besides  two  yards  for  80  head 
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of  yoaog  stock,  and  well  arranpped  new  piggeries,  and  summer  quarters  for 
Irish  labourers.  The  manure  is  accumolatod  in  an  enclosure  in  the  ceotre 
of  the  yard,  and  the  liquid  is  collected  in  tank  and  remoTed  therefrom  bj 
carts.  There  are  granaries  and  hay  tallats  over  the  cart  house  and  buildings, 
and  a  com  room,  with  pnlper,  chaff-cutter,  and  cake-breaker.  There  is 
also  a  good  implement  shed  and  a  well-payed  watering-nlaoe  in  large  pond  at 
back  of  buildings,  through  which  a  constant  stream  or  water  flows.  Mr. 
Lea  has  erected  two  Dutch  bams  25  yards  long  by  8  wide,  and  18  feet  high, 
at  a  cost  of  8(V.  each.  He  has  eradicated  upwards  of  two  rnile^  of  rough 
irregular  and  worn-out  fences,  and  replaced  and  straightened  the  fields  with 
new  ones,  the  owner  finding  quick,  and  posts  and  raiu  for  protection.  He 
has  laid  out  upwards  of  100/.  in  filling  pits,  levelling,  &c.  He  has  drained  such 
parts  of  the  farm  as  required  it  about  30  inches  deep,  the  drains  running  into 
mains  3  feet  in  depth,  at  an  outlay  of  upwards  of  200/.,  the  landlord  finding 
pipes ;  also  embanked  river  at  considerable  cost,  and  recently  laid  down 
13  acres  to  permanent  pasture.  The  farm  is  rented  on  an  annual  tenancy 
terminating  at  Lady-day  from  Col.  France  Hay  hurst  under  the  usual  Cheshire 
agreement,  which  is  here  disregarded.  It  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Lea  for  25 
years.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  rental,  but  a  temporary  allowance 
of  10  per  cznt.  was  remitted  on  the  last  half-year's  payment.  Bates  remain 
about  the  same.  The  farm  contains  201  acres,  181  of  which  are  permanent 
pasture.  This  pasture  is  on  the  heavier  part  of  the  farm,  and  30  acres  of 
peaty  meadows  adjoin  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  holding.  The 
remaining  110  acres  are  this  year  under  the  following  crops : — 

17^  acres  first  year's  seeds. 
11      „     second  year's  seeds. 


13}  acres  wheat. 
47      „     oats. 

22      ••     green  crops  (potatoes 
16,  mangel  and  swedes  7), 


notation  of  cropping  is:  1st  year,  oats;  2nd  year,  green  crops,  viz., 
potatoes,  mangel,  swedes,  or  sometimes  beans ;  3rd  year,  wheat ;  4th  year, 
oats  laid  down  with  clover ;  6th  year,  first  year's  seeds ;  6th  year,  second 
year's  seeds.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  left  down  longer.  The  leys  are 
ploughed  up  for  oats  in  winter.  No  farmyard  manure  is  applied.  White 
Poland  and  Black  Tartarian  oats  are  sown,  and  afber  these  are  harvested 
the  land  is  skimmed,  autumn  cleaned,  and  winter  ploughed,  deeply  cultivated, 
and  ridged  24  inches  wide  in  spring  for  green  crops.  Farmyard  manure  is 
applied  in  the  ridges.  Potatoes  are  planted  in  April,  and  mangel  and 
swedes  in  May.  The  mangel  (Intermediates)  are  dibbled  in  about  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  swedes  are  sown  on  the  ridges  at  the  rate  of  4  lb.  per  acre. 
Wheat  and  oats  follow  successively  without  manure,  but,  after  harvesting 
the  latter,  the  seeds  are  dressed  with  10  cwt.  of  boiled  bones  per  acre.  The 
clovers  are  seeded  with  10  lb.  of  Alsike,  white  Dutch  and  red  clovers, 
1 J  bushel  of  Italian,  and  ^  bushel  of  perennial  rye-grass.  They  are  mown 
the  first  year,  sometimes  twice,  and  top-dressing  of  bonea  is  again  applied 
after  mowing.  The  pastures  also  receive  occasional  dressings  of  bone  or 
farmyard  manure.  Artificial  manures  purchased  average  ^mewhat  over 
100/.  per  annum.  The  hay  and  straw  sold  realise  about  half  this  sum. 
The  oats  when  seen  were  a  fine  crop,  except  where  caught  on  the  banks 
from  the  long-continued  dry  weather,  and  the  wheat  was  good  in  colour, 
and  looked  like  making  a  fair  crop.  The  mangel  and  swedes  were  ready  for 
hoeing  out,  and  were  regular.  The  potatoes  looked  well  and  were  clean ; 
about  five  acres  were  the  Bruce  variety  and  the  rest  Magnum  Bonums  and 
Main  Crop.  The  28  acres  of  first  and  second  year's  seeds  for  mowing  were 
good  crops,  especially  the  former,  and  30  acres  of  bottom  meadows,  which 
are  always  mown^  were  also  fpoi  for  the  seasoq.    The  fields  have  been  well 
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laid  out  by  the  tenant,  and  the  fences  on  the  arable  land  neatly  kept,  those 
surroundinff  the  grass  being  allowed  to  gpow  strong  for  shelter.  Hay  is  cut  by 
Samuelson^  grass  mower,  and  HomsbVs  self-binder  is  used  for  the  com  crops. 
The  fiEu;e  of  the  pastures  looked  well,  and  they  were  grazing?  satisfitctorily. 
An  outlying  portion  of  grass  land  of  strong  nature,  about  27  acres  whidi 
had  been  laid  down  12  years,  had  been  stocked  since  May  10  with  upwards 
of  100  ewes  and  lambs  and  30  yearling  heifers,  and  was  a  good  pasture. 
The  stock  upon  the  farm  included : — 


6  cart  horses. 
2  hack     „ 
1  yearling  filly. 
87  milking  cows  and  6  calves  (2 

to  calve  and  1  dry). 
80  yearling  heifers. 
26  heifer  calves. 
1  two-year-old  and  1   yearling 
bull. 


2  bull  calves. 
67  ewes. 
77  lambs. 

2  rams. 

5  breeding  sows  (Middle  White), 
and  50  feeding  and  small  pigs. 
70  head  of  poultry. 


Mr.  Lea's  beautiful  herd  of  dairy  cattle  show  much  character  and 
Quality,  and  great  aptitude  for  milking,  and'the  30  yearling  heifers  selected 
tor  the  herd  are  calculated  to  sustiun  its  reputation.  He  obtains  well-bred 
Shorthorn  bulls,  and  has  now  in  service  a  heavy-fleshed  two-year-old  which 
has  done  most  of  the  work  the  last  season.  This  animal  is  aasLsted  by 
a  useful  yearling  Shorthorn.  About  30  heifers  are  brought  into  the 
milking-herd  each  year,  and  the  same  number  of  cows  disposed  of.  The 
early  bull  calves  are  usually  sold  fat  at  3/.  lOs.  a  head  average,  but  after 
cheese-making  commences  the  calves  are  disposed  of  shortly  after  birth. 
The  bull  is  put  to  the  cows  in  July,  and  to  the  heifers  when  they  are  about 
16  months  old.  Mr.  Lea  likes  the  cows  to  calve  down  in  April.  The 
heifer  calves  for  rearing  are  kept  for  a  short  time  on  new  milk,  and  gradually 
taken  on  hand  and  well  done.  The  cows  are  kept  off  the  land  entirely  for 
three  or  four  months  of  the  winter.  The  milking  is  done  by  three  servant 
maids,  a  labourer's  wife,  two  labourers,  and  two  of  Mr.  Lea's  sons.  They 
are  assisted  in  the  summer  by  the  Irishmen,  who  are  eniraged  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year.  Cheese  is  the  principal  product  derived  from  the  cows, 
and  its  making  is  superintended  by  Mrs.  Lea.  Milk  has  been  for  some 
years  sold  during  the  winter,  but  this  was  discontinued  last  vear.  The 
dairy  premises  are  contiguous  to  the  house,  and  the  pressing  is  done  in  the 
cheese-making  dairy.  The  medium-ripening  system  is  adopted.  The 
rennet  is  now  added  to  milk  at  a  temperature  of  86°  F. ;  but  as  Uie  season 
advances  it  is  raised  to  90°.  The  whey  is  conducted  from  milk  vat  to 
troughs.  It  stands  until  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  skimmed  and 
the  cream  converted  into  whey  butter.  It  then  runs  by  pipes  to  the  food- 
mixing  house  for  the  pigs.  Three  cheeses  per  day  are  turned  out.  They 
are  white  cheeses,  no  annatto  being  added  to  give  colour.  They  remain  under 
press  four  davs.  Mr.  Lea  estimates  his  return  in  cheese  per  cow  at  four 
cwt.  (of  121  lb.)  per  annum,  and  the  whey  butter  now  produced  is  about 
60  lb.  per  week.  A  little  cream  cheese  is  also  manufactured.  He  finds  a 
ready  sale  for  the  cheese,  and  sends  it  off  as  it  becomes  fit,  at  from  66«.  to 
66«.  per  cwt. 

Tne  sheep  are  cleared  off  each  season ;  about  75  dun  and  Shropshire 
ewes  are  purchased  in  the  autumn,  and  tupped  in  September  by  Shrop- 
shire and  Leicester  rams.  They  run  the  grass  land  during  the  winter, 
and  have  turnips,  oats,  and  cake  after  lambing.  The  lambs,  which  vary 
in  colour  according  to  the  parentage,  are  sold  off  as  they  get  fat,  at 
about  SOs,  each,  and  the  ewes  go  to  the  butcher  as  they  become  dry.     Tliey 
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generally  realise  more  than  their  original  cost,  and  the  lambs  and  wool  leave 
a  profit  for  their  keep.  Wool  has  recently  made  9Jrf.  per  lb.  No  cake  or 
corn  is  given  on  the  grass  after  the  beginning  of  May.  The  five  breeding 
sows  produce  about  80  pigs  per  annum.  The  first  bellies  are  fed  from  10  to 
16  score  weight  on  whey  and  some  Indian  meal  and  bran,  and  the  second  lots 
are  sold  as  stores.  They  are  of  good  Quality.  The  outlay  for  food  purchased 
is  heavy,  amounting  to  an  average  or  500/.  per  annum,  while  at  the  same 
time  about  150/.  worth  of  home-grown  beans  and  oats  is  consumed  on  the 
holding.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  the  farm  carries  as  much 
asraia  stock  as  when  Mr.  Lea  first  took  it,  25  years  ago.  Fruit  and 
poultry  are  both  sources  of  profit  on  this  well-managed  farm.  As  much 
as  140  hampers  (112  lb.  weight)  of  plums  have  been  sold  in  a  year,  while 
apples  and  pears  bring  in  some  revenue,  and  considerable  returns  are 
realised  from  the  smaller  fruit  of  the  garden  and  other  produce  there 
grown. 

There  are  three  cottages  let  with  the  farm,  and  these  are  sublet  by 
Mr.  Jjea  to  the  horseman,  who  receives  \68.  a  week  and  cottage  and 
grarden  rent  free ;  to  the  head  cowman,  who  occupies  cottage  and  garden 
and  four  acres  of  land  rent  free,  with  12«.  a  week  as  wages,  equivalent  to 
1/.  per  week ;  and  to  a  labourer  at  15«.  per  week  and  cottage  and  garden 
rent  ^e.  Another  labourer  who  comes  irom  an  adjacent  village  gets  15«. 
per  week.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  from  6  A.if.  to  6  P.M.,  but 
stock-men  are  earlier  and  later.  The  labourers  have  piecework  in  potato- 
raising,  and  beer  and  extra  wages  in  hay  and  corn  harvest.  Three  Irishmen 
are  employed  for  a  month  in  the  summer  months  at  lis.  per  week  and  a 
little  skim-milk  each  day.  The  indoor  servants  consist  of  under  horseman, 
who  receives  18/.  per  annum  and  all  found ;  under  cowman,  the  same ; 
and  two  boys  at  10/.  each.  Mr.  Lea's  two  unmarried  sons,  aged  23  and  19 
years  respectively,  also  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  labour 
account,  however,  is  not  debited  with  their  industry,  without  which  it 
amounts  to  about  30^.  per  acre,  or  450/.  per  annum,  and  has  increased  during 
the  last  decade.  Last  year  was  the  worst  Mr.  Lea  has  experienced  for 
many  years,  and  this  he  attributes  partly  to  the  wet  season,  and  partly  to 
higher  labour  charges,  damage  to  crops,  and  depreciated  values  of  produce. 

11.  The  Farms  o/Mr.  Thomas  Parton,  Weston  Hall,near  Oew?,  Cheshire, 

Mr.  Parton's  two  holdings  are  in  the  townships  of  Weston  and  Ohorlton, 
three  miles  from  Orewe.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  at  Weston  is 
shown  in  the  plan  on  p.  599,  and  at  Ghorlton  in  the  plan  on  p.  601.  The 
altitude  is  over  200  and  under  250  feet,  and  the  climate  fairly  good,  but 
rather  severe  in  the  spring. 

They  lie  upon  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  covered  by  drift  (clay, 
sand,  and  gravel).  The  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay,  and  there 
is  a  small  acreaofe  of  a  peaty  nature.  The  lighter  soil  is  devoted  to  arable 
culture.  The  Ohorlton  holding  is,  as  a  whole,  of  a  heavier  character  than 
Weston  Hall.  There  are  two  residences,  Weston  HaU  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  Parton,  and  Ohorlton  by  one  of  his  sons.  The  gardens  and  orchards 
cover  about  2  acres.  The  latter  contain  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  from  which 
some  monetary  return  is  derived.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  well 
arranged.  A  large  capital  outlay  has  been  incurred  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Parton,  and  the  conversion  of  the  old  steadings  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  times  has  been  thoroughly  and  economically  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views.  The  plans  given  herewith  will  fully  explain  their 
construction  and  capacity.  The  cowhouses  have  hay  tallats  over  them, 
and  are  ingeniously  ventilated,  and  the  floors  are  concreted.    Surface  drains 
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provide  for  the  escape  of  urine.  There  are  ties  for  96  cows,  and  boxes  and 
sheds  for  24  head  of  young  stock  at  Weston,  and  for  48  cows  at  Chorlton, 
besides  good  stabling,  sheds,  yards,  and  well-appointed  piggeries  for  100  pigs. 

A  Dutch  bam,  135  ft.  by  18  ft.  by  19  ft.  hign,  has  also  been  put  up  by  t£.e 
tenant  at  Ohorlton  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  exception  of  the  timber 
uprights,  and  the  new  dairjr  and  clieese  room  there  were  erected  by  him  at 
a  cost  of  140/.,  which  has  since  been  refunded  in  instalments  at  the  rate  of 
60/.  per  annum.  Besides  his  outlay  in  the  past  at  Ohorlton  in  draining' 
100  acres,  in  some  parts  completely  and  in  others  partially,  in  removing 
8,000  yards  of  old  fences,  in  planting  and  protecting  2,138  yards  of  new 
quick  nedges,  in  filling  marl  pits,  &c.,  at  an  outlay  of  160/.,  Mr.  Parton  has 
more  recently  incurred  a  heavy  expenditure  in  improvements  of  the  sanae 
character  at  Weston  Hall,  lie  has  eradicated  l,/00  yards  of  old  fences, 
piped  the  ditches  with  6  in.  pipes,  and  levelled  the  banks  at  a  cost  of  39.  per 
rood  of  8  yards ;  has  planted  400  yards  of  new  quick  hedges,  filled  pits,  &c. 
involving  an  expense  of  200/. ;  drained  with  G-inch  pipes  some  30  acres  at 
depths  varying  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  6  in.  at  the  outfall ;  and  has  efiected  a  great 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  a  new  road  by  which  the  milking  herd 
wends  its  way  directly  to  the  buildings.  The  labour  of  this  work,  besides 
forming,  and  leveUing,  involved  the  cartage  of  140  yards  of  material  a  distance 
of  four  miles.  In  addition  he  has  also  built  pavements  60  yards  in  length 
by  4^  yards  in  width. 

The  holdings  belong  to  Sir  H.  Broughton,  Bart.  Weston  Hall  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Parton  six  years  ago.  Chorlton  has  been  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Partons  for  upwards  of  200  years,  and  for  20  years  of  Mr.  T.  Parton,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  six  years,  has  resided  there  all  his  life.  The 
tenancy  is  a  yearly  one  terminating  at  Ladyrday  at  a  full  rental.  No  per- 
manent abatement  has  been  made  in  the  rent,  but  a  return  of  10  per  cent, 
has  been  allowed  during  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Parton  stated  that  the 
local  rates  had  increased  of  late  years,  but,  as  a  set-off,  tithe  has  diminished 
in  value.  The  prescribed  rotation  of  cropping  is  the  four-course  system, 
and  the  sale  of  hay,  straw,  &c.,  is  not  permitted  except  with  the  sanction  of 
the  owner.  These  covenants  are  not  ooserved.  No  compensation  clauses  in 
favour  of  tenant  are  provided,  but  he  could  claim  under  local  customs  or  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  The  farms  together  contain  600  acres,  about 
820  in  permanent  pasture  and  280  under  arable  culture.  The  latter  vras 
cropped  with  120  acres  of  oats, — 40  of  white  Canadian,  46  black  Tartarian, 
and  84  yellow  one-sided ;  60  acres  of  green  crops,  viz.,  30  acres  of  swedes, 
20  acres  of  potatoes,  7  acres  of  mangel,  and  8  acres  of  cabbage  and  kale ; 
104  acres  of  clovera,  comprising  66  acres  of  first  year's  growth,  31  of  second 
year's,  and  17  of  third  year's  leys. 

The  five-course  rotation  is  usually  pursued,  viz. :  Oats ;  green  crop 
(potatoes,  mangel,  and  swedes) ;  oats  or  barley  seeded  down ;  seeds ; 
seeds.  "Wheat  is  scarcely  ever  grown,  but  would  follow  the  green  crop.  The 
seeds  receive  an  allowance  of  6  cwt.  of  boiled  bones  per  acre,  and  are  mown 
the  first  year  once,  and  sometimes  twice.  Occasionally  the  seeds  are  mown 
the  second  year,  in  which  case  they  receive  a  top-dressing  of  2  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  and  6  cwt.  of  basic  slag.  They  are  then  ploughed  up  for 
oats,  after  being  dressed  with  farmyard  manure.  After  oats  the  land  is 
autumn  cleaned  and  deeply  ploughed,  then  stable  manure  is  put  on  the  surface 
and  lightly  ploughed  in.  Li  the  sprint  it  is  worked  with  the  grubber  and 
ridged  for  green  crop.  In  addition  to  tne  dung,  which  is  put  on  at  the  rate 
of  16  tons  per  acre,  6  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  is  applied.  Mr.  Parton 
sometimes  umes  after  green  crop,  in  which  case  he  does  not  apply  his  bone 
and  supernhosphate  mixture  on  the  young  seeds.  The  roots  having  been 
removed,  tne  land  is  ploughed  up  and  sown  with  oats  or  barley  the  follow- 
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ing  spring;  and  seeded  down  with  3  lb.  red  cloveri  3  lb.  cow  grass,  3  lb. 
giant  white  clover,  3  lb.  Alsike,  and  14  lb.  rye-grass  per  acre.  If  the  clover 
18  intended  to  remain  down  longer  than  two  years,  more  permanent  grasses 
are  added. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outlay  in  artificial 
manures  and  nurchased  stable  manure  from  Crewe  is  very  considerable,  but 
I  am  debarred  by  Mr.  Farton*6  wish  from  giving  figures  on  this  and  on  other 
points  connected  with  his  management.  The  result,  however,  was  shown 
in  the  large  crops  of  oats  growing  on  the  somewhat  lighter  and  sharper  lands 
of  the  holding,  and  in  the  grand  seeds  tliat  were  put  up  for  hay  or  being 
depastured  on  the  farms,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  drought 
of  the  season.  The  potatoes  were  good  and  regmar.  The  ^Bruce,  Reading 
Giant,  Cheshire  Prince,  and  Myatts  varieties  were  planted.  The  mangel 
(Telbw  Intermediates)  were  not  very  regular,  and  the  swedes  were  checked 
by  the  season  and  the  fly. 

Mr.  Parton  relies  chiefly  on  Jiis  seeds  for  hay,  and  only  mows  some  16 
acres  of  low-lying  meadows.  These  are  cut  annually,  and  in  addition 
80  acres  of  seeds  were  this  year  set  aside  for  fodder.  The  clovers,  which 
were  being  cut  when  the  farm  was  visited,  were  unusually  good  for  the  season, 
and  looked  like  yielding  over  two  tons  per  acre.  The  grazing  leys  were 
also  most  encouraging.  The  pastures  were  likewise  satisfactory,  and  although 
they  had  carried  a  large  head  of  stock  showed  but  slight  signs  of  burning. 
Mr.  Parton  has  laid  down  70  acres  of  land  to  permanent  pasture  during  the 
last  five  years.  This  was  dressed  with  bones  after  the  first  year,  and  is 
doing  exceedingly  well. 

At  the  period  of  inspection  there  were  on  the  holdings : — 

9  cart  horses  (2  being  breeding  mares  in  foal). 
2    ,,    colts. 
150  dairy  cows. 
60  yearling  heifers. 
48  rearing  calves. 
1  aged  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull  (**  Veteran  II."),  2nd  prize,  R.A.S.E., 

Carlisle. 
1  aged  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull  ("  ThomdaJe  Waterloo  Duke  "). 
1  yearling  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull  ("Squire  Teasdale") 
1  three-year-old    Shorthorn  heifer    (Winner,  Champion  M.  &  L. 
Society,  1892). 

1  two-year-old   Shorthorn    heifer  ("  Wild   Duchess "),  and   several 
yearlings,  all  very  fine  animals. 

112  breeding  ewes  (Shropshires)  and  148  lambs. 
85  yearling  ewes  „ 

2  Shropshire  rains. 

12  breeding  sows  (Middle  White  breed). 
103  feeding  and  store  pigs  (33  feeding  and  70  store  and  young  ones). 
1  boar. 

A  large  number  of  poultry, — 200  chickens,  82  goslings,  78  young 
turkeys,  and  60  ducklings. 

The  dairy  cattle  are  divided  into  two  herds.  Eighty  are  stationed  at 
Weston  Hall,  70  at  Chorlton.  They  are  not  changed  from  one  holding  to 
the  other,  but  graze  upon  the  same  fields  exclusively,  two  large  cow-pastures 
being  set  aside  for  them  on  each  farm  for  a  day  and  night  pasture.  The 
young  cattle  and  sheep  are  allotted  to  other  fields.  The  (Chorlton  dairy  and 
cheese  farm,  built  some  7  or  8  years  ago  by  Mr.  Parton  on  a  sliding-scale 
arrangement,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  equipped.  The  Chorlton  dairy 
is  devoted  entirely  to  cheese-making  on  the  mecUum-ripeniug  process,  and 
from  two  to  three  cheeses  are  turned  out  per  day  j  that  at  Weston  partly  to 
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the  sale  of  milk  and  partly  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  cows  are 
numbered  in  their  stalls,  from  1  to  9,  and  all  ayailable  hands  are  re- 
quisitioned for  milking  night  and  mornings  9  cows  being  allotted  to  each 
milker,  but  one  person  does  not  always  milk  the  same  cows.  The  milking 
occupies  about  one  hour,  and  is  closely  supervised.  The  whole  of  the  Weston 
Hall  milk  is  sold  from  May  to  August,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
one-half  is  sold  and  the  rest  made  into  cheese.  The  cows  are  good  milkers,  and 
their  produce  both  in  quantity  and  quality  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
best  herds  of  the  county.  The  management  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  at 
Weston  Hall  is  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Parton ;  that  of  Chorlton 
is  administered  by  a  dairymaid. 

The  cows  are  a  fine  lot,  with  great  similarity  of  type  and  colour,  good 
quality,  and  very  decided  Shorthorn  character.  The  bulls  previously  and 
now  in  service  are  pure-bred  Shorthorns.  But  while  lookins^  to  quality  Mr. 
Parton  does  not  lose  sight  of  milking  attributes,  and  selects  bulls  from  good 
milkinff  strains  backwards  for  three  or  four  generations.  The  cows  are 
drafted  off  at  6  years  of  age,  if  not  parted  with  for  other  reasons  at  an 
earlier  period.  They  are  housed  early  in  October,  and  well  fed  and  managed 
on  the  lines  previously  described,  beginning  to  calve  down  in  November  and 
on  through  the  winter  till  February  and  March,  when  the  greater  proportion 
drop  their  calves.  The  bull  calves  are  kept  about  one  month  on  the  cows, 
and  are  readily  sold  for  rearing  at  remunerative  prices.  The  heifer  calves 
not  kept  for  replenishing  the  herd  go  away  sooner,  while  those  retained  are 
reared  Dy  hand,  well  cared  for  tiU  16  or  17  months  old,  then  put  to  bull  in 
July,  and  ultimately  take  their  place  in  the  dairy. 

The  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep  was  established  three  years  ago  from  good 
strains  of  blood.  The  ewes  were  a  creditable  lot,  and  carefully  attended  to. 
They  are  rutted  in  October,  run  the  pasture  the  winter,  and  are  lambed 
down  in  the  yards.  They  are  supplied  with  few  roots,  some  cut  hay,  and 
jr  lb.  of  crushed  oats  through  winter,  and  1  lb.  after  lambing,  when  they 
frequent  the  seeds.  The  lambs  have  their  cake  separately  in  May,  and  this 
is  continued  until  they  are  sold  fat  to  the  butcher.  The  first  draft  goes  at 
Easter ;  the  last  by  the  end  of  June.  Thirty  ewe  lambs  are  brought  into 
the  flodc  each  year.  About  100  yiffs  are  annually  disposed  of,  half  of  which 
are  sold  fat  at  some  12-8core  weights,  the  rest  as  weaners.  Their  food  is 
cooked,  and  the  dairy  offal  and  potatoes  are  mixed  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  meal. 

Two-thirds  of  the  home-grown  oats  are  consumed  on  the  holding,  and  the 
purchased  food  account  is  a  very  heavv  item  in  the  yearns  expenditure. 

Mr.  Parton  has  six  cottages  under  his  control,  one  occupied  by  the 
waggoner,  one  by  the  stock-man,  and  the  rest  by  labourers.  Waggoners  and 
stock-man*B  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  about  6  p.m.,  and  ordinary  labourers' 
from  6  A.1C.  to  6  p.m.  The  other  labour  required  on  farm  is  accomplished  by 
four  Irishmen,  who  arrive  in  March  and  remain  till  the  autunm.  They  have 
piecework  and  extra  wages  for  harvest.  Three  lads  who  work  on  the  farm 
are  boarded  and  lodged  indoors,  while  of  the  two  sons  residing  with  their 
father,  one  takes  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  Weston  Hall 
herd,  and  the  other  of  tne  flock. 

A  6-hor8e-power  traction  engine  by  Fowler  with  threshing-machine  by 
Homsby  does  the  threshing,  whilst  the  hay-  and  chaff-cutting,  corn-grind- 
ing, cake-crushing,  and  pulpinfip  are  done  by  machinery  worked  b^  a  small 
fixed  engine  connected  with  a  boiler  which  is  utilised  for  cooking  pigs'  food, 
steaming  dairy  vessels,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  Hay  and  com  are  cut 
by  Harrison,  McGregor  &  Co.'s  grass-cutter  (combined  ana  manual  delivery), 
and  the  rest  of  the  implements  on  the  &im  are  well  up  to  date. 
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12.  The  Farm  o/U^.  R.  P.  Wallet,  Cotton  Abbotts,  yiear  Chester. 

This  typical  Cheshire  holding  is  iu  the  township  of  Cotton  Abbotts,  near 
Chester.  It  is  on  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  (Lower  Soft  Bed  Sandstone), 
and  is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea  leyel.  There  are  some  small  portions 
of  sandy  land,  but  it  is  mostly  of  a  retentive  character,  and  is  underlaid  for  a 
considerable  depth  by  clay  subsoil. 

The  tenant  has  occupied  for  20  years,  under  an  annual  tenancy  from  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  There  were  80  acres  in  tillage  when  he  entered,  but 
now  the  whole  farm  of  282^  acres  is  in  permanent  pasture.  A  permanent 
reduction  was  made  in  the  rental  some  10  years  ago,  and  10  per  cent,  was 
allowed  on  last  half-year's  rental,  to  be  expended  in  bones.  The  house  is 
good.  The  dairy,  an  adaptation  of  a  building  designed  for  other  purposes, 
is  conveniently  arranged,  and  is  equipped  with  a  steam  engine  of  suitable 
power  for  driving  shafting  connected  with  chum,  curd-breaker,  &c. ;  it  ^so 
provides  steam  for  heating  the  cheese  room  by  means  of  pipes,  for 
scalding  vessels,  and  cleansing  purposes.  The  engine  forces  cold  water 
to  cistern  for  domestic  requirements,  and  pumps  whey  to  mixing  tanks 
for  piggeries,  &c.  The  cheeses  are  raised  by  a  lift  from  the  press  room  to  the 
ripening  or  cheese-storing  chamber.  The  Duildings,  on  which  a  large  outlay 
has  recently  been  made,  are  skilfiilly  arranged  and  elaborately  finished. 
The  plan  on  p.  607  will  fully  explain  the  details.  The  covered  manure 
shed  protects  the  concentrated  manure  of  the  cowsheds  and  piggeries  which 
is  daily  collected  in  it,  while  the  liquid  manure  runs  from  the  buildings 
to  a  tank  in  a  pasture  field  at  back,  and  the  overflow  gravitates  on  the 
land.  A  pipe  conducts  the  liquid  to  the  next  field,  where  the  lower  level 
admits  of  the  liquid  manure  cart  being  filled  from  it,  and  it  is  then  inex- 
pensively distributed  on  other  parts  of  me  pastures. 

A  Dutch  barn,  75  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  high,  has  been  erected  by 
the  tenant.  The  farm  is  all  underdrained,  two-thiids  of  it  having  been  done 
before  Mr.  Walley  came,  and  one-third  since  by  him,  the  landlord  finding  and 
laying  the  pipes.  The  depth  varies  from  2  ft.  to  2 J  ft,  with  2i--inch 
pipes.  Portions  of  the  draining  done  prior  to  his  occupation  are  now 
becoming  defective.  The  land  is  set  out  on  the  old  Cheshire  ridges.  It  is 
naturally  adapted  to  pasture,  but  is  renovated  from  time  to  time  with  mixed 
clovers  and  hay-seea.  One  hundred  acres  are  mown  each  year,  and  the 
same  land  is  .not  mown  consecutively  for  two  years  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
After  mowing  it  is  manured  with  farmyard  manure  and  bene  alternately, 
and  about  100^.  per  annum  is  expended  on  boiled  bones,  which  ar^  found 
from  Mr.  Walley 's  experience  to  be  by  far  the  most  efi'ective  application  that 
can  be  used.  All  the  mowing  is  done  by  Harrison,  McGregor  &.  Co.'s  grass- 
mowing  machine.  Straw  has  to  be  purchased  for  litter  in  the  winter,  but 
it  is  used  sparingly,  and  sand  takes  its  place  in  keeping  the  shippons  clean  as 
far  as  possible.    The  stock  consisted  of — 

17  feeding  heifers, 
14  two-year-old  heifers. 
3  bulls. 


3   Shire    mares    (2    kept    for 

breeding,  with  foals). 
3  Shire  colts. 
2  hacks. 
105  milking  cows. 


82  pigs. 

A  small  stock  of  poultry. 


The  Shire  mares  are  of  good  stamp,  and  there  are  three  very  promising 
unbroken  colts,  aged  one,  two,  and  three  years,  bred  at  home.  Mr.  W^alley 
rears  no  cattle.  The  whole  of  his  cows  and  heifers  are  purchased.  He 
usually  buys  25  rising  two-year-old  heifers  in  February  and  March,  and 
puts  tnem  to  the  bull  later  on.    They  to  some  extent  fill  up  his  dairy,  but 
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if  insufficient  he  buys  milking  cows  in  the  spring.  He  cbanges  about  one- 
third  of  his  stock  every  year,  and  calves  down  his  milking  herd  as  much  as 
possible  in  February  and  March.  The  cows  necessarily  rely  on  hay  and 
com  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  not  depastured,  but  this  is  discontinued 
after  they  are  turned  out  in  May.  The  calves  are  sold  when  they  are  a  week 
old  at  about  15«.  each.  Mr.  Walley  does  not  think  much  of  pure-bred 
cows  or  bulls  for  milking,  and  selects  his  stock  accordingly.  They  were  a 
useful-looking  lot,  without  any  particular  type  prevailing,  and  were  divided 
into  two  herds  for  grazing. 

Oheese-making  is  the  principal  industry  on  this  holding,  and  Mr.  Walley 
contends  that  if  a  farm  is  more  suitable  for  cows  than  other  stock  it  is 
illogical  to  have  anything  but  the  former.  The  medium-ripening  system  is 
adopted,  and  a  small  quantity  of  whev  butter  is  churned  for  household 
consumption.  Five  cheeses  of  about  70  lb.  weight  apiece  are  turned  out  per 
day  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  this  year's  price  has  been65«.  per  1211b. 
5  cwt.  of  cheese  per  cow  is  produced  in  the  year. 

As  with  the  cattle,  so  with  the  pigs ;  none  of  the  latter  are  bred  on  the 
holding.  They  are  purchased  as  strong  stores,  and  correspond  in  numbers  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  dairy  cows — f.«.  one  pig  to  one  milking  cow.  The 
pigs  are  fattened  on  dairy  refuse,  with  Indian  com,  meal,  thirds  flour,  and 
oran,  and  the  food  is  scalded ;  they  are  turned  out  at  12  to  16  score  weight. 
The  outlay  in  purchased  food  is  al)Out  4601.  per  annum. 

There  are  three  cottages  on  the  holding,  to  which  Mr.  Walley  nominates 
the  tenants.  One  of  the  occupiers  has  been  there  for  18  years.  Wages  are 
17«.  per  week,  less  2«.  per  week  for  rent,  but  the  hours  are  long,  from  4.30 
A.H.  till  6  P.M.  For  hay  harvest  Qd,  per  day  extra  is  paid.  A  fourth 
regular  labourer  lodges  with  his  father.  Four  Irishmen  are  employed  for 
two  months  in  the  summer,  through  the  hay  harvest,  at  IQs.  a  we^  and  one 
quart  of  milk  per  day.  There  are  no  indoor  menservants.  Three  of  the 
labourers*  wives  assist  in  the  milking,  receiving  4s.  per  week  for  their  services, 
and  there  are  two  indoor  female  servants,  receiving  16/.  and  14/.  a  year 
respectively,  whose  wages  should  be  charged  to  the  labour  bill  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  Walley  does  not  consider  bis  labour  expenditure  any  heavier  than  in 
the  past,  and  is  a  solitary  exception  in  having  found  last  year  above  the 
average  in  his  monetary  returns. 

13.  The  Fajfn  of  Mr.  J.  Griffith  Robebts,  Tre/arthen,  lAanfair, 
Anglesey, 

Trefarthen  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Menai  Straits,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanidan,  Anglesey,  facing  the  town  of  Camarvon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water.  Carnarvon  is  the  market  town  of  the  district,  and  communica- 
tion is  maintained  by  steamboat,  which  runs  to  and  fro  every  hour  of  the 
day.  The  farm  is  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  formation,  and  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  about  50  feet  from  the  shores  of  the  Straits.  The  climate  is 
genial,  and  early  for  North  Wales.  The  surface  soil  immediately  resting  on 
tiie  limestone  rock  is  light  and  naturally  poor.  All  of  this  is  under  arable 
cultivation  ;  other  portions  of  the  surface  are  stronger,  and  rest  on  gravel 
and  clay,  and  form  the  best  grazing  lands  on  the  holding.  The  holding  ia 
rented  from  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  and  has  been  occupied  by  ]SIr.  Roberts  for 
16  years.  The  house,  grounds,  and  gardens  form  a  complete  gentleman's 
residence,  and  the  buildings  (which  are  of  stone)  and  approaches  are  well 
designed,  constructed,  and  maintained.  There  is  an  excellent  hackney 
stable  for  four  horses,  with  coach-house  and  saddle>room,  besides  stabling 
for  six  cart  horses,  ties  for  15  cows,  and  shedding  in  convenient  yards  for 
accommodating  50  or  60  bullocks  and  young  cattle  in  the  winter,  cart  and 
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implement  sheds,  with  granary  above ;  hay  bams,  piggeries,  and  poultry 
house  ;  corn-mixing  room  with  shafting  driven  by  water-wheei  for  pulpincr, 
chaff-cutting,  corn -crushing,  turnip-cutting,  &c.  The  water,  which  is  col- 
lected in  a  reservoir,  is  conducted  oy  underground  culvert  to  the  wheel,  and 
the  overflow  ia  carried  by  pipes  to  the  meadow  and  the  shore.  The  outlay 
on  this  work  exceeded  300/.,  and  was  defrayed  by  the  tenant.  The  manure 
is  carefully  collected  in  the  yards,  and  that  in  excess  in  the  fields  is  gathered 
up  and  mixed  with  soil  and  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  land. 

The  farm  contains  320  acres,  including  foreshore  and  quarry  waste,  and 
these,  together  with  the  space  occupied  by  the  house  and  buildings,  leave 
300  acres  for  cultivation.  'Of  this  102  acres  are  worked  as  arable  land,  and 
the  remainder  is  treated  as  permanent  pasture.  The  rent,  tithes,  rates  and 
taxes  exceed  600/.  per  annum,  which,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  seems 
a  high  sum,  considering  the  moderate  quality  of  the  plough  land,  which 
if  not  highly  farmed  would  be  of  an  unproductive  character.  The  tenancy 
is  an  annual  one,  terminating  at  six  months*  notice  to  quit  on  November  13. 
The  agreement  stipulates  that  two  white  straw  crops  shall  not  be  taken 
consecutively  without  manure,  and  that  no  hay,  straw,  or  roots  shall  be 
sold  off  without  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord.  Sliding  scales  of 
allowances  are  made  for  tenant's  outlay  in  durable  improvements  and  for 
manures ;  for  buildings  upon  cost,  on  a  thirty  years*  scale ;  for  stone-wall 
erection  on  a  twenty  years'  scale ;  and  for  manures,  one-third  of  the  last 
year's  expenditure  and  one-fourth  of  the  previous  one.  No  permanent 
deduction  has  been  made  in  the  rental.  Abatements  have  been  allowed 
for  two  years  past  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  on  the  last  half-year  of 

26  per  cent.  The  farm  has  been  excellently  laid  out,  by  one  of  Mr. 
Roberts's  relatives  and  predecessors,  in  square  fields  of  from  20  to  10  acres, 
with  a  few  small  crofts.  These  are  bounded  by  well-built  stone  walls 
some  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  at  bottom,  tapering  to  18  inches  at  top,  or 
stone  walls  enclosing  banks  on  which  quick  hedges  are  planted  and  caretully 
trimmed  and  attended  to,  or  quick  fences  guarded  by  slate  pillars  set  in 
ground  on  end.  Watering  pits  and  a  well  30  feet  deep,  with  pump  to 
supply  water  to  several  fields,  have  been  constructed  at  Mr.  Koberts's 
expense. 

The  rotation  of  cropping  is— Oats,  mangel  and  swedes,  oats  seeded  and 
left  down  for  three  or  four  years.  The  oats  sown  after  breaking  up  the 
clover  have  3  or  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  harrowed  in  at  the 
time  of  drilling.  Black  Tartarians  are  alone  grown,  and  the  large  quantity 
of  8  imperial  bushels  of  seed  is  sown.  The  ground  is  well  cleaned  after  the 
oat  crop,  and  mangel  and  swedes  put  in  on  the  ridge,  the  former  with,  the 
latter  without,  farmyard  manure.  They  receive  a  heavy  dressing  of  10  cwt. 
of  prepared  turnip  manure  per  acre.  The  succeeding  crop  of  oats  is  seeded 
down  with  8  lb.  red  clover,  2  lb.  trefoil,  2  lb.  Alsike,  2  lb.  white  Dutch  clover, 
2  lb.  timothy,  and  1  bushel  perennial  rye-grass,  and  these  aie  always  mown 
the  first  year.  There  were  about  32  acres  of  oats,  half  succeeding  ley  and  the 
rest  after  roots,  16  acres  of  roots,  16  acres  of  first  year's  seeds,  and  51  acres  of 
older  leys,  on  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm  this  season,  and  the  remainder 
in  permanent  pasture.  The  oats  were  of  a  good  colour,  and  likely  to  make  a 
heavy  crop.   The  root  cultivation  was  very  clean  and  creditable.   The  mangel, 

27  inches  apart,  and  the  swedes  23  inches,  were  sown  the  middle  of  April. 
A  few  of  the  swedes  had  not  been  thinned.  This  work  is  done  by  hand- 
picking  by  boys,  at  wages  of  about  1«.  8^.  a  day,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
carefid  man.  The  plants  were  strong  and  healthy.  The  whole  of  the  clovers 
and  pastures  were  beginning  to  suffer  much  from  the  prolonged  drought.  The 
seeds  put  up  for  hay  were  decreasing  under  this  influence,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hay  was  not  likely  to  prove  otherwise  than  a  light  crop.    Mr.  Roberts  mows 
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his  first  year's  seeds,  about  16  acres,  also  16  acres  of  two-year-old  ley,  and 
18  acres  of  older  pasture,  annually,  the  latter  being:  taken  in  rotation  after  the 
cake-fed  grazing  bullocks.  These  are  all  well  top-dressed  with  farmyard 
manure,  and  occasionally  bone  superphosphate,  either  before  or  after  mowing. 
The  normal  yield  of  hay  is  from  30  cwt.  to  2  tons  per  acre.  The  expendi- 
ture in  purchased  manures  amounts  to  45/.  a  year,  with  an  additional  out- 
lay of  some  10/.  occasionally  for  100  tons  of  Irish  ballast  manure,  delivered 
on  the  shore  from  the  Irish  boats. 

Of  live-stock,  besides  Mr.  Roberts^s  carriage  and  riding  horses,  there 
were — 


5   waggon  horses  (including  1 

breeding  mare). 
80  black  North  Wales  bullocks. 
ICO  cross-bred  ewes  and  240  lambs. 


100  mountain  ewes  and  96  lambs. 
10  yearling  and  old  rams. 
2  pigs  (feeding  for  home  bacon). 


The  bullocks  are  all  purchased,  and  fattened  before  being  disposed  of. 
They  are  bought  in  the  autumn  and  spring  of  the  year  at  two  and  three 

Cs  old,  averaging  about  12/.  each,  and  are  sold  out  off  the  grass  as  they 
me  ripe.  The  average  duration  of  their  stay  on  the  farm  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  months.  They  are  well  done  from  the  time  they  come  on  the 
farm.  The  young  stock  (about  60  two-year-old  bullocks)  are  wintered  in 
the  yards  and  run  out  on  the  pastures.  They  have  straw  and  hay  chaff  and 
roots  pulped,  but  no  allowance  of  cake  and  com.     When  turned  out  on  the 

rures  m  May,  cake  and  com  is  commenced  at  the  rate  of  5  lb.  per  day 
each  beast.  That  amount  is  not  usually  exceeded,  but  the  abnormal 
drought  this  year  has  necessitated  a  double  quantity  being  supplied. 
Even  under  theee  conditions  the  beasts  are  more  backward  than  usual,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  apprehended  that  they  would  not  all  be  fattened  off  as  usual 
on  the  grass.  They  are  generally  sold  fat  from  July  to  November  inclusive. 
The  bullocks  are  divided  into  lots  of  about  one  dozen  each  according  to  age 
and  condition,  the  most  forward  having  the  best  keep,  and  the  younger  ones 
running  with  the  sheep  to  keep  the  pastures  evenly  grazed.  They  were  a 
fine  lot  of  animals,  and  usually  finish  at  from  9  to  10  score  lb.  per  quarter, 
and  realise  the  top  market  price.  Cows  are  kept  for  supplying  the  house 
with  milk  and  butter.  Formerly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Roberts's  stock  was 
consigned  to  the  London  market,  but  the  prices  there  have  become  so  much 
depreciated  and  so  irregular  that  it  is  now  disposed  of  more  advantageously 
in  the  locality. 

The  160  cross-bred  ewes  are  a  cross  between  the  Shropshire  and  the 
Leicester.  They  are  put  to  a  Shronshire  ram,  as  are  also  tiie  100  white- 
faoed  mountain  ewes.  The  cross-oreds  are  mated  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  the  Welsh,  and  the  lambs  are  dropped  in  February  and  March. 
The  single  ram  lambs  from  the  cross-bred  flock  are  sold  off  as  fat  lambs  at 
about  26«.  each.  The  couples  are  castrated,  and  such  as  are  not  sold  are 
finished  on  the  roots  and  disposed  of  in  the  spring.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  ewes  are  also  sold,  and  the  flock  is  brought  up  to  its  normal  proportions 
by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  ewe  lambs  ana  the  purchase  of  a^itional 
ewes.  The  lambs  from  the  mountain  ewes  are  all  sold  fat  at  about  20s, 
apiece,  and  the  ewes  make  cost  price  and  leave  their  wool  as  profit.  Both 
flocks  of  ewes  run  out  through  the  winter,  and  are  brought  up  to  a 
meadow  adjoining  the  buildings  in  which  a  shepherd's  temporary  sleeping- 
house  is  placed.  They  are  selected  in  lots  as  they  approach  lambing,  the 
ewes  being  carefully  marked  as  to  date  of  lambing  during  the  rutting  season. 
No  hay,  straw,  or  roots  are  sold,  and  most  of  the  oats  grown  at  home  are 
consumed  on  the  farm.  The  cake  and  corn  purchased  account  amounts  to 
between  200/.  and  300/.  per  annum. 
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There  are  four  cottages  with  gardens  let  with  the  farm,  and  included  in 
the  rent.  They  are  occupied  by  stock-men  and  labourers,  whoee  wages 
-vary  from  16s,  to  1/.  per  week.  Extra  labour  is  employed  during  the 
harvests.  The  indoor  staff  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  farm,  the  labour 
bill  of  which  amounts  to  about  310/.  a  year.  Mr.  Roberts  finds  the  net 
returns  considerably  diminished  the  last  few  years,  on  account  principally 
of  the  decline  in  beef.  The  cost,  in  and  out,  of  the  bullocks  and  sheep  in  a 
great  degree  determines  the  balance  sheet.  Under  the  generous  system 
resorted  to  in  summer  feeding  of  bullocks,  a  margin  of  10/.  is  required  to 
establi^  an  adequate  return,  and  this  has  not  been  forthcoming  lately. 

14.  The  Farm  of  Mr.  Joks  Roberts,  Well  House,  SaltTiey,  near 
Caster  {Flintshire), 

Mr.  John  Roberts  occupies  three  farms  adjoining  one  another  in  the 
Parish  of  Hawarden,  Flintshire — the  Well  House  (where  he  resides)  and 
the  Catherine  Farm,  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Gladstone  Esq.,  MP.,  and  a  farm  belonging  to  S.  K.  Main  waring,  Esq.. 
Oteley,  Ellesmere.  The  last-named  has  been  in  his  occupation  for  33 
years,  the  Well  House  since  1866,  and  the  Catherine  Farm  sinon  1876. 
The  Well  House  is  about  the  centre  of  the  holding,  some  tour  miles 
distant  from  Chester,  and  the  farm  is  intersected  by  the  Chester,  Mold, 
and  Denbigh  branch  of  the  London  and  North-'Western  Railway, 
and  has  tibe  two  railway  stations  of  Saltney  Ferry  and  Broughton  Hall 
upon  it.  The  holding  consists  almost  exclusively  of  sea-reclaimed  land 
(Alluvium  of  river  Dee),  and  lies  but  slightly  above  the  high-tide  level  of 
that  river,  into  which  the  drainage  of  the  district  and  uplands  above  it  is 
discharged  by  large  watercourses  ternunating  with  automatically  opening 
and  closing  sluice-gates  at  the  Dee  side.  The  main  watercourses,  three 
of  which  run  through  the  farm,  are  repaired  by  the  landowners  of  the 
district.  The  soil,  which  is  alluvial  in  character,  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
strong  nature  and  underlaid  by  day,  but  the  sand  crops  out  at  the  surface 
to  a  limited  extent  in  some  of  the  fields. 

The  house  on  Mr.  Mainwaring's  farm  is  sub-let,  and  that  at  the 
Catherine  holding  is  converted  into  &ree  comfortable  cottaces.  The  three 
sets  of  farm  buildings  are  fairly  good,  and  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
stock  that  are  wintered  and  fattened.  The  heifers  are  tied  up  for  feeding 
in  a  conveniently  arranged  cowhouse,  and  the  bullocks  fattened  in  nicely 
sheltered  yards.  The  drainage  is  conducted  from  the  buildings  bv  gravita- 
tion to  the  adjacent  fields.  An  Abyssinian  pump  84  feet  deep  brings  up 
through  a  2-inch  pipe  a  never-failing  flow  of  water,  which  8U]3plies  engine 
boiler,  and  cattle  when  feeding.  Pulping,  cake  and  corn  crushing,  &c.,  are 
done  by  fixed  machinery  worked  by  6-horse-power  engine. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  during  his  tenancy  cleared  6,256  yards  of  old  fences 
and  replanted  2,064  yards,  the  landlord  finding  the  quicks,  and  has  laid 
out  the  fields  with  straight  hedges,  and  in  sizes  from  16  to  40  acres.  He  has 
carted  700  loads  of  soil  to  fill  round  the  Mainwaring  Farm  House,  and  has 
drained  the  Mainwaring  and  Well  House  Farms  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Catherine  Farm  being  done  by  the  landlord.  He  has  filled  up  many  pits 
and  carted  ashes  for  three  miles  of  occupation  roads,  besides  breciking  up  the 
pAsture  land  liable  to  flood  and  relaying  it  with  improved  mixtures  of  seeds. 
The  Well  House  and  Mainwaring  Farms  are  held  under  an  annual  tenancy 
with  agreements  the  covenants  of  which  are  not  regarded,  but  the  Catherine 
Farm  is  taken  without  any  written  contract ;  a  permanent  reduction  of  rent 
was  effected  some  8  or  9  ^ears  ago,  and  25  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  on  the 
Well  House  and  Catherme  Farms  for  the  last  half-year's  payment.    The 
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rates  have  not  varied  much  for  eome  years, 
sist  of — 


This 


seasons  crops  con- 


Wheat      . 

, 

133  acres 

Oats . 

, 

89     .. 

Beans 

12     „ 

Mangel     . 
Potatoes    . 

• 

15     ,. 
7     „ 

Swedes     . 

, 

39    „ 

Seeds  (first  year's 

mowing) 
Do.  (second  year's 

mowing) 

for 
for 

37    „ 
42    „ 

Seeds  (second  year's 

for  grazing)   .        .      53  acres 
Permanent  grass  land 

(mowing)      .        .      11     „ 
Permanent  grass  land 

(grazing)  .     193    „ 

631     .. 


A  five-course  rotation  of  cropping  is  usually  pursued,  beginning  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  beans ;  next^  green  crop,  viz.,  mangel,  swedes,  and  potatoes^ 
followed  by  wheat  laid  down  vnth  seeds,  which  remain  for  two  years.  The 
first  year's  seeds,  which  are  mown,  receive  farmyard  manure ;  the  second 
year's  ley  is  grazed  and  ploughed  up  for  wheat  in  autumn,  or  for  oats  or 
spring  beans.  The  stubbles  are  usually  steam-Kiultivated,  and  lie  for  the- 
winter,  and  a  fine  seed  bed  is  thus  secured  for  the  mangel  and  swedes.  These- 
are  sown  on  the  ridge  28  inches  apart,  some  with  farmyard  manure,  and  the- 
remainder  with  bone  superphosphate  or  Proctor  and  Rylands's  prepared 
turnip  manure.  The  Golden  Tankard  mangel  is  preferred,  but  the  Inter- 
mediate is  also  grown.  The  mangel  is  topHdressed  with  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate- 
of  soda  per  acre.  The  swedes  were  raised  from  a  purple-top  variety  of  fine 
quality,  selected  and  improved  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself.  This  year's  crop 
was  grown  from  four-year-old  seed,  and  has  come  up  regularly  and  well. 
Manurial  experiments  were  being  conducted  on  swedes  with  phosphatic  and 
nitrogenous  manures,  but  at  the  date  of  inspection  no  fair  comparison  could 
be  instituted.  The  potatoes  (8  acres  of  Spencer*s  new),  select^  on  account 
of  their  quality  after  the  potato  trials  held  on  the  farm  in  1888,  looked  very 
promising.  They  were  planted  on  manure  in  ridges  28  inches  wide.  The 
wheat,  owing  to  the  previous  wet  autumn,  had  not  been  put  into  the  ground 
so  weU  as  usual,  and  nad  suffered  accordingly.  The  spring  beans  and  most 
of  the  oats  were  luxuriant,  and  the  seeds  excellent. 

A  series  of  interesting  investisrations  on  the  formation  of  permanent 
pastures  have  been  made  Dy  the  Royal  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North 
liancashire  Agricultural  Society  on  the  farm,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
tenant.  Mr.  Roberts  has  instituted  separate  experiments  on  the  subject,  and 
also  as  to  the  best  and  most  suitable  mixtures  oi  seeds  for  the  ordinary  clover 
rotations  adopted  on  the  holding.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Society's 
experiments  occupy  7}  acres  of  strong  loamy  clay  which  is  not  sea-reclaimed 
land,  and  therefore  more  closely  approximates  to  the  strong  soils  of  the 
country  generally.  The  field  was  tnoroughly  cleaned  and  steam-cultivated 
in  the  autumn  of  1885.  Five  one-acre  plots  were  set  out  and  devoted 
to  the  trial  of  five  different  mixtures  of  grasses  and  other  seeds  for  per- 
manent pastures ;  three  half-acre  plots  to  mixtures  suitable  for  one-,two-,  and 
three-year-old  clover  leys  respectively ;  and  the  quarter-acre  was  divided 
into  46  small  sections  on  which  plants  of  a  similar  number  of  different 
kinds  of  grasses,  clovers,  &c.,  were  sown  as  an  educational  object  lesson  for 
the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  interested.  These  were  all 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  came  up  well.  The  cost  of  the  mixture 
for  permanent  pastures  varied  firom  16«.  9d.  to  21,  lOs,  lid,  per  acre.  Two 
of  the  trial  plots  contained  perennial  rye-grass  and  other  grass  and  clover 
seeds;  two  had  Italian  rye-grass  and  other  grass  and  clover  seeds;  and 
the  remaining  one — the  most  expensive— consisted  of  the  mixture  recom- 
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mended  by  the  late  Mr.  Faunce  De  Laune  (Journal,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  XV  ill., 
1882,  page  201),  which  contamed  no  rye-graas. 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  these  experiments  has  been  published 
by  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Society  to  the  end  of  the  year  1891,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that,  from  the  observations  made,  the  following  general 
deductions  may  be  drawn : — 

1.  Italian  rye-grass  appears  to  be  perennial  to  some  small  extent.  The  few 
plants  still  found  after  six  years'  growth  may,  however,  be  seedlings  from  the 
old  plants,  and  probably  are  so. 

2.  Perennial  rye-grass  is  distinctly  permanent. 

3.  Meadow  fescue,  perennial  rye-grass,  timothy  grass,  and  crested  dogstail 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  grass  herbage ;  and  meadow  fescue  appears  to  spread 
and  retain  its  valuable  character  the  best  of  any  species. 

4.  The  heavy  sowing  of  cocksfoot  on  most  of  the  plots  does  not  seem  at 
all  too  much  for  this  locality.  In  some  similar  experiments  carried  out  at 
Lancaster,  three  pounds  of  seed  was  found  to  be  almost  too  much.  The 
quantity  it  is  desirable  to  sow  in  any  locality  must  be  decided  by  observation 
and  by  individual  experience. 

6.  Hard  fescue,  sheep's  fescue,  fiorin,  and  wood  meadow  grass  appear  to 
have  died  out  in  every  instance.  They  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  useless  in 
this  locality. 

6.  It  is  questionable  whether  much  of  the  white  clover  now  filling  the 
bottom  may  not  be  the  wild  form  of  the  plant  existing  in  the  land. 

7.  Take  it  altogether,  however,  the  majority  of  the  plants  sown  have 
remained  permanent,  and  the  number  of  interlopers  is  extremely  smalL  It 
may  be  added  that  in  plot  No.  4,  Bird's-foot  trefoil  has,  from  the  first,  proved 
itself  a  valuable  plant. 

Mr.  Roberts's  independent  experiments  on  the  growth  of  permanent 
pastures  were  carried  out  on  one  of  several  small  paddocks  which  he  has 
divided  from  the  arable  land  adjoining  the  Well  House  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  occupation,  and  which  are  now  shdtered  with  a  well- 
grown  quick  hedge,  and  used  in  the  spring  for  the  lambing  of  the  ewes, 
and  in  the  summer  for  his  hacks  and  also  for  the  poultry.  Four  small 
plots,  about  a  fifth  of  an  acre  each,  in  one  paddock  were  sown  with  the 
following  four  mixtures  in  the  spring  of  1890.  The  land  was  perfectly 
cleaned  and  the  seeds  were  laid  down  wiUi  the  oat  crop  in  the  usual 
way. 


No.  1.— 8  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass. 

4  lb.  Cocksfoot  Grass. 
6  lb.  Meadow  Fescue. 
2  lb.  Timothy  Grass. 

In  all  32  lb.  per  acre,  costing  20». 

No.  2. — 4  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass. 
6  lb.  Cocksfoot  Grass. 

5  lb.  Meadow  Fescue. 

2  lb.  Timothy  Grass. 

In  all  28  lb.  per  acre,  costing  20s. 

No.  3. — 5  lb.  Devonshire  Eveigreen      1  2  lb.  Tall  Fescue. 

Rye-grass.  3  lb.  Meadow  Fescue. 

6  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass.  3  lb.  Timothy  Grass. 

4  lb.  Meadow  Foxtail.  2  lb.  White  Clover  (Dutch). 

3  lb.  Cocksfoot  Grass.  ( 

In  all  27  lb.  per  acre,  costing  14#.  Sd, 


4  lb.  Meadow  Foxtail. 

4  lb.  White  Clover  (Dutch). 

4  lb.  Tall  Fescue. 


3  lb.  TaU  Fescue. 

4  lb.  Meadow  Foxtail. 

3  lb.  White  Clover  (wild) 
1  lb.  Alsike  Clover. 
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No.  4.-3  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass. 
2  lb.  Meadow  Foxtail. 
2  lb.  Cocksfoot  Grass. 
4  lb.  Tall  Fescne. 
8  lb.  Meadow  Fescue. 
2  lb.  Timothy  Grass. 

In  all  31  lb.  per  acre,  costing  19«.  6^. 


4  Ib.White  Clover,  (wild) 
1  lb.    Rough-stalked  Mea- 
dow Grass. 

5  lb.  Devonshire  Bvergreen 
Ryegrass. 


The  plots  have  done  weU,  and  a  good  permanent  turf  has  been  secured  in 
each  case,  but  No.  2  a|>peared  to  bear  the  best  herbage  when  inspected.^ 
The  mixture  on  this  plot  is  almost  identical  with  that  on  one  of  the  experi- 
mental sections  on  the  Manchester  and  liyerpool  Society's  land,  which  also 
locked  extremely  well,  and  which  had  stood  the  test  of  four  years'  growth. 
Mr.  Roberts  contends  that  the  experiments  on  his  farm  have  demonstrated 
that  the  more  cosdy  mixtures  formerly  recommended  by  seedsmen  for 
permanent  pastures  were  unnecessary,  and  in  most  instances  results  were 
obtained  inferior  to  those  from  the  No.  2.  mixture  he  has  so  successfully 
used. 

In  1890  Mr.  Roberta  on  a  21-acre  field  of  his  arable  course  also  tried  the 
following  mixtures  of  seeds  for  remaining  down  temporarily  only.  The 
plots  were  divided  into  7  acres  each,  and  were  seeded  as  follows — 


No.  1.— 10  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass. 
4  lb.  Cocksfoot  Grass. 
1  lb.  Timothy  Grass. 
3  lb.  Red  Clover. 


Ko.  2.--  6  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass. 

6  lb.  Perennial  Rye-grass. 
4  lb.  Red  Clover. 


,  No.  3. — 14  lb.  Italian  Rye-grass. 
1  lb.  Cocksfoot  Grass. 
1  lb.  Timothy  Grass. 
6  lb.  Red  Clover. 


1  lb  Alslke  Clover. 

1  lb.  TrefoU. 

2  lb.  White  Clover  (Dut<5h). 
2  lb.  White  Clover  (wild). 

2   lb.  White  aover  (wild). 
U  lb.  Alslke  Clover. 
1 J  lb.  Trefoil. 

1  lb.  Alslke  Clover. 

1  lb.  Trefoil. 

1  lb.  White  Clover  (Dutch). 

1  lb.  White  Clover  (wild). 


These  were  mown  in  1801,  nazed  in  1892,  and  mown  again  this  year. 
Nos.  1  and  3  are  far  superior  to  No.  2,  although  the  red  clover  has  died  out. 
The  perennial  rye-grass  appears  to  overcome  the  oilier  seeds  on  No.  2,  and 
the  stock  will  not  graze  it,  while  most  of  the  original  grasses  are  to  be 
found  on  the  others.  The  remaining  plots  were  full  of  white  cloyers,  and 
the  herbage  was  succulent.  No.  1  cames  the  palm,  and  its  suitability  to  the 
land  is  shown  on  a  S6-acre  field  (two-year-old  ley),  which  is  a  magnificent 
pasturage,  notwithstanding  its  having  been  heavily  grazed  with  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  since  the  early  spring.  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  tenancy  had  laid  down  and  renovated  some  70  acres  of  pastures, 
and  since  1886  has  put  another  87  acres  into  grass  on  the  Catherine  Farm 
with  his  No.  8  mixture.  This  land  bears  a  good  face,  having  been 
dressed  either  with  farmyard  manure  or  compost  of  lime  and  soil  mixed, 
and  assisted  much  by  Uie  trough-  and  root-feeding  of  the  ^eep  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  practice  pursued  is  to  mow,  in  addilion  to  the 
clovers,  a  moderate  area  of  permanent  grass,  which  afterwards  receives 
a  dressing  of  fiiurmyard  manure.  The  outlay  for  bone  and  nitrogenous 
manures  is  about  1201.  per  annum. 

The  live-stock  on  the  farm  consisted  of— 

14  cart  horses  (including  3  breeding  18  milking  cows  in  calf  or  milk. 

mares  and  foals).  85  steers  and  heifers  rising  two  yeari 

2  two-year-old  cart  colts.  old. 

3  yearling  ditto.  21  steers  and  heifers  (calves). 
VOL.  IV.  T.  S. — 15  S  S 
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— ^while  138  fat  two-year-old  off-bullocks  and  heifers,  from  8  to  10  scores  per 
quarter,  were  disposed  of  at  Mr.  Boberts^s  annual  fat  stock  sale,  which  took 
place  a  day  or  two  before  the  inspection,  and  several  of  the  lots  were  uncleared 
when  the  farm  was  visited — 


247  stock  ewes. 

69  yearling  ewes. 
126  yearling  wethers. 
243  lambs. 


1  sow  and  6  pigs. 

A  large  assortment  of  i)oaltry,  in- 
cluding turkeys,  ducks.  Sec. 


The  horses  are  dean-legged  and  useful,  and  3  mares  had  good  foals,  two 
by  Wellington  Boy,  and  one  by  Magog,  the  Buke  of  Westminster's  Shire 
BtalUon.  The  two-year-olds  were  good-looking,  with  nice  hair,  as  also  were 
the  yearlings.  Eight  cows  are  kept  for  butter-making  purposes.  A  few- 
cows  purchased  prove  in-calf,  and  their  offspring  after  being  left  on  their 
mothers  8  or  9  weeks  are  reared  by  hand  and  well  done.  Other  calves  are 
bought  which  they  assist  to  rear,  two  calves  being  frequently  allotted  to  one 
cow.  Most  of  the  cattle  fed  are  purchased  either  as  yearlings  off  or  as 
calves.  Some  are  well-bred  Irish  Shorthorns  obtained  at  Bristol,  and  the 
remainder  are  picked  up  as  opportunity  offers.  The  calves  when  weanod  at 
8  or  9  weeks  old  are  given  2  or  3  lb.  of  linseed-cake  and  meal,  with  hay  and 
a  few  swedes.  They  are  then  fed  on  clover  and  grass,  and  still  caked. 
They  are  wintered  in  yards  with  an  augmented  supply  of  cake  and  com, 
some  roots  and  hay,  and  then  ^o  to  grass  the  following  spring,  and  are  tied 
up  in  October,  commencing  with  6  lb.  of  cake  and  meal  with  roots,  and 
finishing  with  10  lb.  per  beast.  The  yearlings-off,  mostly  steers  and  maiden 
heifers,  if  purchased  before  the  grass  is  ready,  are  fed  vnth  hay,  a  few  roots, 
and  some  cake.  When  first  turned  out  in  spring  they  stiU  receive  a  little 
hay,  with  some  cake  and  com,  and,  when  brought  up  to  feed  in  October,  are 
pushed  on  by  heavy  allowances  of  home-grown  roots,  Indian  com,  cotton- 
and  lin9eed-cake,  and  home-grown  bean  and  oatmeal,  in  the  stalls  and 
yards,  through  the  following  winter,  and  sold  fat  at  the  annual  sale  the  first 
week  in  June,  at  weights  from  8  to  10  scores  per  quarter.  The  normal 
number  of  cuttle  on  the  holding  is  some  210  head.  These  are  partly  reared 
from  calves,  but  the  far  greater  proportion  are  bought  at  some  15  to  18 
months  old  in  April  and  May,  and  in  the  autumn  for  winter  feeding.  The 
large  mojority,  being  young  steers  and  prime  maiden  heifers,  make  the 
highest  market  price.  They  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  meat  trade  as  in  the  case  of  older-fed  be^ists. 
The  breeding  ewes  were  formerly  Hampshire  Bowns,  but  they  have  been 
crossed  for  some  years  with  Shrophiros,  and  have  acquired  in  a  great 
degree  the  Shropshire  characteristics.  They  are  put  to  ram  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  lamb  down  in  February  and  March,  run  out  the  winter  on 
grass,  receiving  chopped  hay  and  bran,  and  some  few  roots,  and,  after  lambing, 
tiiey  get  hay,  and  the  ewes  with  double  lambs  a  little  mixed  linseed-cake 
and  oats  until  May,  when  the  grass  is  abundant.  The  ram  lambs  are  all 
castrated  early,  and  the  best  are  sold  fat  as  they  are  ready  from  the  beginning 
of  March  up  to  June  1.  The  remainder  run  on  the  grass  through  the 
summer  and  succeeding  winter,  being  fed  on  roots,  cake,  and  com.  Some 
are  disposed  of  to  the  butcher  the  following  February  or  March  in  the  wool, 
and  the  rest  off  the  grass  after  being  shorn,  with  the  exception  of  about  70, 
which  are  drawn  into  the  flock  annually,  replacing  a  corresponding  number 
of  old  ewes  fed  off. 

The  returns  irom  the  sale  of  fat  stock  are  very  considerable.  For  the 
year  1892  they  amounted  to,  for  cattle,  S,S02l.  ds.,  for  sheep  6(i8J.  11«.-— a 
total  of  3,971/.  The  particulars  for  this  year  had  not  been  ascertained. 
The  outlay  in  foods  purchased  is  large,  usually  between  600/,  and  700A 
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per  annum^  while  some  4,000  bushels  of  home-^own  oats,  and  the  beans  and 
seconds  wheat,  are  also  consumed  on  the  holding. 

The  fields  are  large  and  generally  well  laid  out,  but  their  shape  depends 
in  some  cases  on  the  line  of  the  watercourses  and  the  railway.  The  fences 
are  strong.  The  land  is  subject  to  flood  in  the  winter,  and  requires  very 
careful  working  when  dry,  or  results  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  stubbles 
are  usually  steam-cultivated  immediately  after  harvest. 

There  are  six  cottages  let  with  the  holding,  all  occupied  by  waggoners 
and  stock-men.  Six  Irishmen  work  most  of  the  year,  being  lodged  in  bar- 
racks on  the  premises.  The  rate  of  wages  is  about  16«.  a  week  and  cottage 
and  garden  rent  free,  with  potato  ground  for  stock- men.  Sixteen  shillings 
a  week  Is  the  wage  for  ordinary  laoour.  A  good  deal  of  taskwork  is  done ; 
mangel  and  swede  hoeing  about  10«.  per  acre  twice  over ;  binding  and  stook- 
ing  cereals  after  machine,  bs.  per  acre;  cutting  beans  with  sickle,  and 
binding  and  stooking,  125.  Otner  manual  labour  is  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood.  The  labour  bill  averages  about  1,000/.  per  annum,  without 
allowing  for  the  energetic  assistance  of  three  sons,  one  of  whom  supervises 
the  sheep  and  another  the  cattle,  and  of  two  daughters.  Mr.  Roberts  keeps 
a  concise  and  clear  record  of  his  transactions  in  stock  book,  diary,  and  cash 
account,  and  savs  that  had  he  not  done  so  he  would  not  have  been  farming 
at  the  present  time. 

15.  The  farm  o/Me.  John  Smith,  Sudloia,  Eniasford,  CheaJiire, 

Mr.  Smith's  holding  is  in  the  parish  of  Over  Tabley,  near  Enutsford, 
Cheshire.  It  is  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Red  Marl)  formation,  and  is 
between  170  and  200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  surface  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  the  subsoil  mostly  sand.  There  is  a  good  farmhouse,  with  email 
well-kept  garden  in  front.  The  substantially  built  brick  buildings  form  two 
sides  of  a  rectangle  facing  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  drainage  collects 
at  the  back  in  a  small  well,  the  overflow  running  into  Lord  De  Tabley's 

rk.  There  is  stabling  for  8  horses,  besides  shippons  for  tying  60  cows, 
loose-boxes,  engine  house  with  vertical  bouer  and  6-horse-power 
engine  by  Nicholson  with  well-arranged  shafting,  which  works  com  and 
cake  crusher,  chaff-cutter,  and  pulper,  conveniently  fixed  adjacent  to 
granary,  and  hay  tallat,  in  com-miying  room  beneath.  A  pipe  also  runs 
from  the  boiler  to  steam-chafled  food,  &c.,  therein.  The  piggeries  accom- 
modate 25  to  30  pigs,  and  there  is  a  living-room  for  the  casual  Irishmen 
employed,  and  implement  sheds  and  yards.  The  large  expenditure  of  700/. 
has  been  incurred  oy  Mr.  Smith  to  perfect  the  buildings,  and  he  also  pays 
interest  on  the  outlay  on  the  new  engine  house  and  two  Dutch  barns, 
90  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  high,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  landlord. 

1,077  yards  of  old  fences  have  been  removed  and  1,787  yards  of 
new  hedges  have  been  planted,  the  landlord  finding  quicks  and  material 
for  protection.  Mr.  Smith  has  drained  30  acres  6  feet  deep  and  7  yards 
apart  at  7id.  per  rod,  and  44  acres  4  feet  deep  and  10  yaras  wide  at  9Jdf. 
a  rod;  the  landlord  finding  the  pipes.  Although  in  a  great  degree  light 
in  character,  the  drainage  was  requisite,  on  account  of  the  impervious 
beds  of  foxbench  (or  sand)  underlying  the  surface  and  preventing  the  per- 
colation of  the  water  from  the  land ;  2i-in.  pipes  have  been  used  for  the 
ordinary  drains,  and  4-in.   and  6-in.  for  the  mains. 

The  tenant  has  also  trenched  and  levelled,  at  very  considerable  expen- 
diture, a  large  sandhole  and  marl  pit,  besides  filling  5  smaller  pits  and 
440  yards  of  deep  and  inconvenient  ditches.  He  has  likewise  con- 
structed six  well-arranged  watering-places  for  stock,  and  laid  out  and 
metalled  a  permanent  roadway  300  yards  long. 

8  s  2 
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Mr.  Smith  has  occcupied  the  farm  for  eleven  years,  and  now  holds  it  on 
a  21  years'  lease  from  Lord  De  Tahley.  The  rental  has  not  been  altered 
since  the  fisirm  was  first  taken,  but  10  per  cent,  reduction  was  allowed  on 
the  last  half-year's  payment.  Kates  and  taxes  have  slightly  increased. 
The  holding  is  210  acres,  and  with  the  exception  of  10  acres  is  all  arable, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  restriction  ha  to  breaking  the  land  up. 
Practically,  however,  taking  the  existing  arable  crops  and  the  first  and 
second  year's  seeds  as  the  rotation  course,  there  are  132  acres  arable  and  78 
acres  pasture.  The  lease  admito  of  freedom  of  cultivation.  In  case  of 
mismanagement  the  landlord  can  interfere  under  arbitration  clauses. 

The  undermentioned  crops  were  growing  at  the  date  of  inspection : — 


16  acres  of  potatoes. 


5 

„         swedes. 

85 

9f 

second  year's  seeds. 

2 

„         mangel    (Yellow-fleshed 

22 

»» 

third  year's  seeds. 

Tankards). 

32 

>f 

fourth  year*s  seeds. 

15 

„         oats. 

H 

>t 

fifth  year's  seeds. 

15 

„         barley  after  wheat  (first 
time  sown  barley). 

10 

♦f 

permanent  pasture. 

18 

„         wheat. 

210 

»» 

8 

„         rye. 

23  acres  of  first  year's  seeds. 


Mr.  Smith  pursues  the  following  rotation: — Oats;  green  crops  and 
potatoes  followed  by  mangel,  cabbages,  kale,  or  swedes  the  same  season ; 
wheat  or  oats ;  oats  or  barley ;  seeds  for  one,  two,  or  more  years. 

Poland  oats  are  sown  on  a  single  furrow  without  manure  at  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  land  is  autumn  cleaned  and  ploughed ;  and  the 
oats  are  followed  by  green  crops,  a  portion  of  which  are  early  potatoes, 
succeeded  the  same  season  by  transplanted  mangel,  cabbages,  and  swedes. 
Part  of  the  green  crops  are  grown  on  the  ridge,  the  rows  bemg  manured  and 
split  in  the  usual  way.  That  portion  allotted  to  early  potatoes  is  prepared 
on  the  trenching  system  in  lands  or  butts,  as  described  (p.  581)  under 
Mr.  Burrows's  system  of  cultivation.  Stable  and  butcher's  onal  manure  is 
applied,  on  the  tops  of  the  lands  and  covered  with  soil,  with  a  high- 
breasted  plough,  Ixifore  dibbling  in  the  early  potatoes.  A  little  nitrate 
of  soda  IS  sometimes  also  used  for  roots.  Wheat  is  sown  after  green 
crops  without  manuring.  The  wheat  stubbles  are  heavily  dressed  with  4  to 
5  tons  per  acre  of  lime,  of  which  100  tons  are  annually  used  and  sown  in 
the  spring  with  oats  or  barley  laid  down  with  4  lb.  red  clover,  3  lb.  Alsike. 
1  lb.  timothy  grass,  }  lb.  perennial,  and  i  lb.  Italian  rye-grass  per  acre,  and 
the  seeds  remain  two,  three,  or  four  years,  until  they  are  broken  up  again 
for  oats  at  Mr.  Smiths  discretion.  The  clovers  are  topdressed  with 
Warrington  and  Manchester  concentrated  manure  on  the  first  year's  seeds, 
at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  cwt.  per  acre,  before  mowing.  The  first  and  second 
year's  leys  are  mown,  but  not  more  than  once  in  the  season.  From  60  to 
60  acres  are  annually  made  into  hay.  The  root  crops  were  regular  and 
starting  well  after  hoeing,  and  the  late  potatoes  (Reading  Qiants)  were  looking 
well.  The  early  potatoes — Kidneys,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Early  Regents— 
which  had  been  sprouted  in  boxes  set  on  rafters  over  the  heads  of  the 
cattle  in  the  buildings,  were  an  excellent  crop,  and  would  all  be  secured 
by  the  end  of  July.  Beds  of  mangel  (Yellow  Tankards),  swedes.  Drumhead 
cabbages,  and  thousand-headed  kale  were  interspersed  at  convenient 
distances  throughout  the  potato  field,  for  transplanting  as  the  potatoes 
were  harvested,  and  the  furrows  were  already  growing  transplanted 
cabbages.  These  are  all  used  for  the  stock  in  the  winter,  the  potatoes 
alonebeing  sold.  The  wheat  was  not  very  thick ;  the  barley  forward  and 
good  for  the  season.    The  seeds  fox  mowing  were  fistir  crops,  and  the  older 
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grazing  leys  bore  a  good  face.  The  oats  (Carter's  Cluster,  and  Scotch  Potato) 
were  a  heavy  crop.  The  new  fences  were  straight,  and  the  fields  laid  out 
with  good  judgment.  They  were  well  grown  and  attended  to,  and 
creditable  to  the  management  of  the  tenant.  The  cost  of  purchased 
manures  amounts  to  100/.  per  annum. 
The  stock  consisted  of — 
7  working  horses  (indadiog  4  brood  2  bullocks  twelve  months  old. 

mares).  ^  32  rearing  calves  (bulls  and  heifers 

2  light  horses.  mixed). 

1  yearliog  colt.  39  ewes. 
32  cows  in-milk  or  in-calf.                        43  lambs 

14  heifers,aged from  12to  18 months.,         4  pigs  (Middle  White). 

2  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bulls.  160  fowls  and  ducks. 

The  horses  were  very  good.  The  Shire  mares  are  fashionably  bred,  and 
are  stinted  to  "  Carbon  *'  and  "  Lancashire  Lad  "  and  "  Royal  Wilham."  Two 
five-year-olds  are  disposed  of  every  year  at  high  prices  and  younger  ones 
take  their  place.  The  cows  are  a  very  nice  herd  of  animals,  full  of  quality 
and  breeding.  They  have  been  crossed  with  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bulls,  the 
one  in  present  use, ''  Butterman  ^  62242,  being  a  superior  animal.  The  dairy 
cows  are  kept  almost  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  A  little  butter  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  house  onlv. 
About  12  heifers  are  annually  reared  to  make  good  the  waste  in  the  herd ; 
they  are  reiured  on  hand  and  fed  vrith  pure  milk  for  about  one  month,  then 
gradually  put  on  skim  milk  and  linseed-cake  and  meal.  The  remainder  of 
the  heifers  are  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  at  two  years  old,  and  the  bulls  are 
either  sold  for  stock  purposes  before  they  are  twelve  months  old,  or,  if  not 
disposed  of,  are  castrated  and  fed  out  as  bullocks  at  2  years  of  age  at  about 
8  score  10  lb.  weight  per  quarter.  The  yearlings  and  calves  were  an  im- 
proving lot.  Idr.  Smith  usua^  buys  60  cross-bred  grey-faced  sheep  in  the 
autumn  and  puts  them  to  a  Ilampshire  Down  ram  about  the  last  week  in 
September,  and  sells  their  produce  as  fat  lambs  at  some  80s.  each.  The 
ewes  are  afterwards  sold  to  the  butcher.  He  also  purchases  some  60  store 
lambs  and  some  wethers  in  October.  These  run  on  the  aftermath,  and  are 
then  well  fed  with  roots  and  com  and  disposed  of  fat  by  the  following  March. 
The  pigs  are  bought  as  strong  stores  and  fattened  on  buttermiUc,  house 
refuse,  and  corn,  and  killed  at  about  14  score  weight.  Between  400/.  or 
600/.  worth  of  food  is  purchased  each  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  home-grown 
seconds  com,  including  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 
The  implements  are  well  selected,  Hornsby's  self-binder  being  used  for  the 
cereals,  and  the  hay  and  straw  for  sale  are  trussed  by  hydraulic  pressure 
with  Ladd's  tmsser,  and  bound  with  wire.  Each  truss  weighs  about  }  cwt. 
Mr.  Smith  seUs  about  60  tons  of  hav  and  40  tons  of  straw  per  annum. 

There  are  two  cottages  and  gardens  attached  to  the  farm,  for  which  Mr. 
Smith  pays  rent ;  they  are  occupied  by  two  workmen,  who  receive  Vis,  Qd,  a 
week  and  are  rent  free.  These  men  get  1/.  extra  for  harvest,  and  their  wages 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  1/.  per  week.  One  man  lives  in  the  house  at  wages 
of  26/.  a  year  and  board  and  lodging.  Two  female  servants,  receiving  16/. 
and  8/.  respectivel V,  are  fairlv  chf^geable  to  the  fiirm ;  while  as  a  rule  eight 
Iriahmen  are  employed  for  4  months,  from  June  to  September  inclusive,  at 
16«.  per  week.  The  labour  bill  amounts  to  400/.  per  annum.  Extra  cost  of 
labour  and  smaller  returns  for  beef  and  other  products  reduced  Mj*.  Smith's 
retuma  considerably  last  year. 

Conclusion. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  dednctions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  brief  description  of  the  tjrpical  farms,  and  what  lessons 
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can  be  learnt  from  its  perusal  ?  It  is  manirest  that  these  can 
only  be  general ;  because  although  the  proverbial  courtesy  of  the 
British  farmer  was,  on  the  writer  s  tour  of  inspection,  found  in 
no  respect  to  have  diminished,  there  was  either  an  implied  or 
an  expressed  disinclination  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  occupiers 
visited  to  allow  many  of  the  details  of  their  private  affairs  to  be 
published  for  the  information  of  the  public.  The  reports  mast, 
therefore,  speak  for  themselves,  but  they  are  significant  on 
eeveral  points.  They  indicate  that  Cheshire  has  not  suffered 
agriculturally  so  much  as  many  other  counties.  To  what  canse 
is  this  attributable  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  spirited  action  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land.  It  is  obvious,  from  a 
consideration  of  this  Report,  that  owners  of  property  have 
realised  in  the  past,  and  still  realise,  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
equipping  the  farms  so  as  to  economise  the  cost  of  production. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  superiority  of  the  houses  and  buildings 
inspected.  Tenants  have  also  shown  remarkable  energy  and 
enterprise  in  the  large  outlay  they  continue  to  make  on  durable 
and  permanent  improvements,  and  they  also  pay  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  their  avocation.  In  some  instances  their 
outlay  upon  buildings  is  surprising. 

Compared  with  the  past,  the  farming  has  vastly  improved. 
Draining  has  been  generally  accomplished,  and  the  system  of 
marling  the  land  has  been  superseded  by  the  general  application 
of  bones,  which  have  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  pastures  of 
Cheshire.  In  several  instances  the  numbers  of  the  live-stock  on 
the  holdings  visited  had  been  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  decade 
or  a  somewhat  longer  period,  while  the  crops  had  largely  in- 
creased in  yield.  Labour-saving  machinery  and  appliances  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  and  farm  have  also  become  the  general  rule. 

But,  although  these  changes  for  the  better  are  in  operation, 
similar  improvements  have  not  prevented  the  agricultural  crisis 
from  presenting  itself  in  a  more  acute  form  elsewhere  than  in 
Cheshire,  and  we  must  seek  other  reasons  for  this  county's 
comparative  immunity  from  agricultural  distress.  Among  these 
is  the  system  of  farming.  Dairying,  as  of  old,  is  still  the  great 
agricultural  industry  of  the  county,  and  in  connection  with 
dairying  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  pigs  is  an  essential  feature. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Cheshire  has  suffered  less 
agriculturally  because — 

(1)  There  has  been  a  smaller  dech'ne  in  prices  of  dairy  produce  and  pigs 
than  in  other  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  The  prices  of  feeding-stuffs  are  lower  than  ever  before. 
(8)  The  cost  of  manurial  fertilisers  is  less. 

(4)  The  consiunption  of  home-grown  com  where  suitable  to  the  stock 
hta  been  conducted  at  a  profit. 
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(5)  The  natural  aptitude  of  tLe  land  to  lay  down  well  and  rapidly  to 
grass  suits  the  system  of  farming  pursued. 

J 6)  The  practice  of  freedom  of  cultivation  and  free  sale  has  enabled 
ucts  to  1^  raised  with  advantage,  and  sold  at  a  profit,  whilst  fertility 
nas  been  sustained  by  the  exchange  for  cheaper  commodities. 

(7)  The  keeping  of  the  laboiur  bill  within  moderate  dimensions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  from  the  holdings,  is  also  one  of  the  chief  factors 
■which  account  fbr  Cheshire's  comparative  prosperity. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  proportion  of  root  crops  and  cereals 
to  the  whole  acreage  on  the  arable  farms  is  small.  The  five- 
course  system  largely  prevails  on  the  arable  holdings,  and  is 
occasionally  still  further  modified  by  leaving  the  seeds  down  a 
third,  and  in  some  cases  a  fourth  year;  and  although  such  farms 
are  ostensibly  arable  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  ordinary 
rotation  implies,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  cereals  and 
roots,  essentially  grass  farms.  This  system  economises  labour. 
It  was  generally  asserted  that  none  but  the  low-lying  meadows 
could  be  regarded  as  permanent  pastures,  and  that  the  fields  that 
have  been  down  for  some  years  in  grass  were  improved  by  being 
broken  up.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  would  in  most  counties  be 
considered  heterodox.  The  power  of  deciding  the  matter  is, 
however,  retained  by  the  landlord.  A  custom  is  gradually  being 
established  which  recognises  clover  leys  of  over  three  years' 
standing  as  permanent  pasture.  Formerly,  no  period  under 
seven  years  would  admit  of  this  interpretation,  such  fields  being 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  arable  area.  On  the  farms 
inspected  the  proportions  of  roots  and  cereals  varied  from  nil  to 
46  per  cent.,  but  the  number  of  head  of  stock  per  acre  did  not 
fluctuate  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

**  Three  acres  and  a  cow  "  is  a  common  phrase,  but  these 
Cheshire  farms  usually  manage  to  carry  a  larger  proportion  of 
stock.  The  returns  show  that  from  1:^  to  2  head  of  cattle  per 
three  acres,  besides  pigs,  are  carried  on  these  well-farmed  occu- 
pations, the  number  of  pigs  varying  somewhat  widely  between 
one  pig  to  three  acres  and  one  pig  to  five  acres.  The  grass-land 
farms  carry  more  stock  in  proportion  to  the  arable  than  might 
have  been  expected,  but  this  is  accomplished  at  an  increased 
outlay  per  acre  of  food  purchased.  In  reference  to  the  customs 
and  agreements  already  referred  to  in  the  preliminary  remarks, 
it  was  there  asserted  that,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions 
imposed,  the  practice  of  freedom  of  cultivation  and  free  sale  of 
produce  was  generally  acted  upon  by  the  tenants. 

Admitting  most  fully  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  land 
from  abuse,  why,  may  one  ask,  are  these  obsolete  clauses,  insist- 
ing on  discontinued  practices,  introduced  in  covenants  and 
leases  ?  In  other  districts  farmers  are  required  to  observe  them, 
and  therefore  stand  at  a  comparative  disadvantage.     It  may  be 
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argned,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  landlord  snffers  by  submitting  to 
a  lower  rent,  because  the  restrictions  redace  the  returns.  But 
the  tenants  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  also^  aud  iil  many 
instances  are  within  measurable  distance  of  making  no  rent  at 
all.  To  avert  this,  changes  of  some  sort  must  be  effected.  One 
such  that  is  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  is  free  trade  in  the 
husbandman's  avocation.  Agriculture  itself  is  sorely  depressed, 
and  its  followers  are  despondent,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  general  recognition  of  freedom  of  cultivation  and  free  sale 
of  produce.  Lfmd  may  be  exhausted  under  such  conditions, 
but  this  may  also  be  the  case  under  existing  ones.  It  is  the 
farmer's  interest  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  the  land,  provided 
he  is  protected  from  the  fruits  of  his  energy  and  outlay  being 
confiscated.  In  the  event  of  free  cultivation  and  sale  being 
the  established  rule,  the  owner  could  make  an  exception  with 
regard  to  the  latter  privilege  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  and  thus 
in  some  degree  retain  the  means  to  repair  impoverishment.  He 
could  stipulate  that  the  land  should  be  kept  clean.  Given  clean 
land,  chemistry  has  taught  us  how  to  restore  fertility  rapidly, 
if  not  so  thoroughly  as  by  means  of  long-continued  good  farming. 

These  Cheshire  farms  have  passed  through  the  existing  crisis 
with  less  disastrous  consequences  than  others  in  adjoining 
counties,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  immunity  from 
restraint,  tacitly  ceded,  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  commodities 
that  can  be  replaced  at  a  lower  cost.  The  moderate  expenditure 
in  labour  as  compared  with  the  returns  is  the  last,  but  not  the 
least,  factor  in  Cheshire's  agricultural  success.  The  labour  bill 
varies  from  20s.  to  Sbs.  per  acre,  but  in  reality  in  but  few 
instances  is  the  tale  all  told  by  these  figures.  The  work  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  is  not 
debited,  and,  if  it  were,  probably  the  balances  standing  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  many  a 
holding  would  be  transferred  to  that  of  the  debit.  The  amount 
of  indoor  and  summer  Irish  labour  is  also  a  special  feature. 
Most  of  the  farmers  employed  several  men  and  lads  indoors, 
and  Irish  quarters  are  specially  provided  at  the  homesteads. 
Probably  this  style  of  labour  is  economical,  if  well-directed 
and  supervised,  but,  to  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  peasant  small 
holdings,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  revelation. 

The  farms  visited  were  a  credit  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  the  writer,  in  concluding,  has  to  thank  the  occupiers 
and  the  members  of  the  Chester  Local  Committee  for  the  kind- 
ness and  iMSSistance  he  received  during  his  tour  of  inspection. 
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©tficial   IRepott 

QUARTERLY  REPORT   OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
COMMITTEE, 

July,  1893. 

1.  This  case  refers  to  a  manure  sold  as  ''Pure  Dissolved 
English  Bones,"  but  found  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated  with 
dried  blood. 

Colonel  T.  J.  Levett,  of  Wychnor  Park,  Burton-on-Trent,  sent 
on  May  13,  1893,  a  sample  of  two  tons  of  what  had  been  sold  to 
him  as  ''  Pure  D^solved  English  Bones,"  at  the  price  of  6^.  10«.  per 
ton,  carriage  paid,  for  cash.  The  vendors  were  Messrs.  Chaplin  <k 
Vincent,  Shrewsbury  Estates  Bone  Manure  Works,  Weston, 
Stafford. 

The  report  returned  by  Dr.  Voelcker  was— 

May  20,  1893 

Moisture 11*16 

^  Organic  matter  and  water  of  oombmation         .        .    80*06 

Monobadc  phosphate  of  lime  ....      O'lO 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (bone  phos-  ^  ni-osx 

phste)  rendered  Boluble  by  acid .        .        .    J    ^         ' 

Insoluble  phosphates 21*40 

Sulphatecflime,  alkaline  ealts,  &c 26*95 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 1*34 

>  containing  nitrogen 2'56 

equal  to  ammonia 3*11 

This  is  not  pure  dissolved  bone,  but  contains  admixture  of  dried  blood, 
and  the  nitrogen  is  not  derived  merely  from  raw  bone,  as  it  should  be. 

Meanwhile,  another  four  tons  had  been  ordered,  to  be  of  the 
same  description  as  the  first  two  tons. 

On  Colonel  Levett  receiving  Dr.  Yoelcker's  report  he  wrote  to 
the  vendors  asking  if  the  original  guarantee  had  been  kept  to,  and 
he  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Weston,  May  29, 1893. 
CJol.  Levett,  Wychnor  Park. 

Sib, — ^The  last  lot  of  manure  we  sent  you  was  pure  raw  bone  and 
vitriol,  with  about }  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  sulphate  of  lime,  used  as  a  drier,  the 
other  lots  sent  to  you  the  drier  was  Jine  bane  instead.  We  hope  it  has 
given  8ati8faction.*^We  are,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

ChA^PLUT  &  \1SCEST, 


100-00 
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Dr.  Voelcker  then  wrote  to  Colonel  Levett  : — 

May  31,  1893. 

Dear  Col,  Levett, — A  manure  which  is  sold  and  invoiced  (as  your 
purchase  was)  as  "  Pure  Dissolved  Bones  "  should  be  made  of  *'  raw  bone  and 
acid  only/'  and  any  admixture;  be  it  gypsiun,  or  blood,  or  anything  else, 
constitutes  adulteration. 

Good  manufacturers  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  dissolved 
bones  in  the  way  required. 

The  admixture  of  dried  blood  is  reprehensible,  as  leading  the  purchaser 
to  believe  that  he  is  buying  a  manure  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  which  ia 
derived  from  raw  bone.  .  .  . — ^Yours  faithfully, 
Col.  Levett.  J.  Augubtus  Yoelckxb. 

The  vendors  wrote  again  : — 

Weston  Works,  Weston,  Staffs.,  June  2, 1893. 
.  Col.  Levfttt. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  Ist  instant,  we  are  surprised  and  very 
sorry  to  find  that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  the  last  lot  of  dis- 
solved bone  supplied  to  you.  On  inquiry  this  morning  our  foreman  explains 
it  by  the  season  being  advanced  and  the  stock  low ;  there  was  not  quite 
enough  pure  bone  to  execute  the  order,  and  a  little  turnip  manure  was  put 
into  it  to  make  up  the  weight :  this  contains  blood,  and  will  account  for  the 
slight  trace  discovered  bj  the  analy.<^. 

The  manure  was  manufactured  here,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
report  of  the  analysis  is  correct. 

We  much  regret  the  occurrence  and  are  willing  to  make  any  concesrion 
you  may  require. — Yours  obediently,  Chapliit  &  Viwobht. 


The  two  following  cases  refer  to  refuse  materials  of  little 
value,  and  sold  under  the  names  "  Fish  Bone  Manure  "  and  "  Fish 
Manure." 

2.  Mr.  John  H.  Littlefair,  of  Tlie  Brinns,  Shap,  sent  on  May  20 
a  sample  of  "  Fish  Bone  Manure,"  which  cost  31,  10«.  per  ton. 
The  report  returned  was — 

May  30,  1893. 
Moisture 21-28\ 


^  Organic  matter 
Phosphate  of  lime    . 
Carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c 
Sand 


^  containing  nitrogen 
equal  to  ammonia    . 

A  refuse  material,  worth  nothing  like  the  price  you  are  asked  for  it. 


.  21-94 

.  2-68 

.  23-86 

.  30-39; 

0-95 
116 


10000 


Mr.  Littlefair  subsequently  wrote  : — 

Brinns,  Shap,  June  24, 1893. 

Dbab  Sir,— Fish  Bone  Manure,  No.  SaS.  Yours  of  the  80th  ult. 
came  duly  to  hand,  for  which  I  am  obliged.  I  bavo  delayed  answering 
until  I  heard  from  the  manure  company.     I  wrote  acquainting  them  of  the 
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nnsatiBfactorj  way  in  which  the  crop  upon  which  the  manure  was  used  was 
progressing,  and  of  the  poor  analysis  I  had  received.  They  wrote  saying  there 
were  secrets  in  the  manufacture  which  gate  it  a  high  ^rtilising  value,  rnd 
which  would  not  he  shown  hy  analysis,  and  that  someone  near  me  had  used 
it  and  had  been  astounded  by  the  result,  and  that  they  could  not  understand 
it  not  working  in  this  case.  I  got  five  tons  of  the  stuff  and  used  it  at  the 
rate  of  10  cwt.  to  the  acre  on  swedes.  The  first  five  acres  got  so  hadly 
away  that  I  determined  on  an  analysis.  The  drought  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  1  think  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain  for  turnip.  I 
have  sown  five  more  acres  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  fairlv  well.  I  am 
reluctant  to  give  any  names  or  do  anyone  any  harm  until  I  have  given  the 
manure  a  full  trial,  so  should  like  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  season  before 
returning  the  form. — ^Yours  truly,  Jobk  H.  Litilefaib. 

Dr.  Yoelcker,  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Mr.  Littlefair  subsequently  wrote  : — 

Brinns,  Shap,  July  17, 1893. 
Dbab  Sib, — Being  in  communication  with  the  people  from  whom  I 
obtained  the  manure,  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  until  I  had 
finished  with  them.    I  have  had  the  manager  here  and  have  settled  with 
him  for  the  five  tons  for  71. 10#.  .  .  .—Yours  truly, 

John  H.  Littlbfaib. 
Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


3.  Mr.  B.  H.  Cleasby,  of  Broomside  House,  near  Durham, 
sent  on  May  22  a  sample  of  "  Fish  Manure "  costing  3^.  per  ton 
delivered. 

The  report  on  this  sample  was — 

June  3, 1893. 

Moisture 23*42' 

*  Organic  matter 22*73 

Phosphate  of  lime 2*87 1 100*00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  v^c.        .        .        .    23*73 

Sand 27*25; 

'  containing  nitrogen  ......        0*77 

equal  to  ammonia     ...         .         .  0*93 

A  material  of  very  small  intrinsic  worth,  and  exceedingly  dear  at  the 
price  you  are  asked  to  pay.    It  is  not  worth  paying  carriage  upon. 


Under  the  name  "  Rice  Meal "  is  sometimes  sold  what  is  really 
nothing  more  than  rice  husks  or  rice  "shudes,''  as  they  are  termed. 

4.  Mr.  H.  E.  Raynbird,  Steward's  Office,  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke,  sent  on  June  6  a  sample  of  an  article  which  he  said 
was  sold  to  him  as  "Bice  Meal."  Mr.  Baynbird's  letter  was  as 
follows: — 

June  6, 1893. 

Dbab  Sib, — Under  another  cover  I  send  you  a  bulk  sample  of  an  article 
sold  to  me  as  ''  Rice  Meal,''  which  I  have  given  to  horses,  catUe,  sheep,  >nd 
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pigs,  bothse^ratelj  and  mixed  with  other  foods,  and  I  cannot  ((et  anything 
to  feed  it.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  composed  of,  and  the  reason 
nothing  will  touch  it,  and  also  what  is  its  value  for  feed,  and  what  is  likely 
to  eat  it,  and  oblige  ? — I  am  yours  truly,  Hugh  E.  ILlyhtbibd, 

per  A,  B. 

The  report  given  by  Dr.  Voelcker  was — 

June  14, 1893. 

Moisture 9'd4\ 

Oil 0-96 

1  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  4*01 

Digestible  fibre,  &c 29-23 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 38-48 

*  Mineral  matter  (ash) 17*98 

'  containing  nitrogen  ....  0-64 

*  containing  silica  and  sand  .  16*13 

June  14, 1893. 
H.  E.  Raynbird,  Bsq. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^The  analysis  which  I  send  jovl  will  explain  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  meal  which  you  purchased,  and  its  unsuitability  as  a  feeding 
material. 

It  is  not  rice  meal  at  all,  but  is  really  what  is  known  as  rice  ^  shudes  *' 
or  husks. 

It  has  hardly  any  feeding  properties  whatever,  and  what  there  are  are 
quite  obscured  b^  the  high  amounts  of  woody  fibre  and  silicious  matter  of 
which  the  husk  is  mostly  composed. 

Such  a  material  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  rice  meal  at  all,  and  is  not  a  fit 
food  for  stock.->Your8  faithfully,  J.  Axtgustus  Voelckeb. 

From  the  particulars  given,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Raynbird  had 
purchased  26  tons  at  the  price  of  21.  15«.  per  ton  ex  wharf  in  London, 
payment  in  one  month.  Mr.  Raynbird,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
give  any  further  information  in  respect  of  the  case. 

Emlyn, 

July  25, 1893.  Chairman, 
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IReviews. 

LOUPING   ILL. 

g'HE  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  His  Grace  the  Dake  of 
orthumberland,  K.G.,  for  his  kindness  in  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Committee  the  following  interesting  and  valuable 
report  made  by  Dr.  Klein,  F.R.S.,  under  tho  instructions  of  the 
Duke,  into  the  disease  of  sheep  known  in  Northumberland,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North,  as  the  Louping  III,  this  name  referring  to 
the  "  leaping,"  or  jumping,  which  characterises  the  affected  animal.] 

REPORT  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY 
OF  "LOUPING  ILL." 

By  the  invitation  and  wish  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, I  have  made  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
disease  known  in  the  north-west  of  Northumberland  as  the  Louping 
III,  and  in  the  following  pages  I  beg  to  report  on  the  results  of  this 
inquiry.  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr. 
E.  G.  Wheler,  the  Duke's  Commissioner,  who,  with  great  readiness 
and  promptitude,  made  every  endeavour  to  render  this  inquiry 
during  my  stay  at  Elielder  as  fruitful  as  possible.  Amongst  others 
to  whose  assistance  I  am  beholden,  my  acknowledgments  are 
especially  diie  to  Mr.  Walter  Hedley  of  Bewshaugh  Farm,  from 
whom  I  not  only  received  most  useful  and  reliable  information,  and 
his  personal  assistance  in  many  ways,  but  who  also,  at  no  small 
inconvenience  to  himself,  placed  his  buildings  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  making  my  post-mortem  examinations. 

Nature  of  the  disease, — As  is  well  known,  the  chief  and  most 
conspicuous  symptom  of  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  disorder  of 
the  muscular  function  of  the  head  and  limbs,  consisting  in  abnormal 
contractions,  loss  of  co-ordination  of  movement,  and  ultimately  in 
loss  of  movement  of  the  limbs  altogether.  During  the  earlier 
phases  of  these  symptoms,  which  generally  repeat  themselves  in 
paroxysms,  the  animals  show  actual  or  intended  jumping  move- 
ments ;  hence  the  popular  name  of  "  Louping  III.'' 

With  the  first  onset  of  the  disease  the  animal  is  quiet,  does  not 
feed,  and  separates  from  the  rest ;  it  shows  at  the  same  time  loss  of 
.  muscular  power,  and  periodic  contractions  (trembling  and  cramp) 
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either  of  one  limb  or  another,  or  of  the  extensors  of  the  head  ;  soon 
(next  day)  this  abnormality  is  much  accentuated,  the  animal  shows 
paroxysms  of  more  extensive  cramps  when  attempting  to  stand  or 
to  walk,  and  a  more  or  less  deficient  co-ordination  in  the  movements 
of  the  limbs,  so  that,  while^'  attempting  to  walk,  its  gait  becomes 
perfectly  unsteady  and  its  movements  more  like  "  the  reeling  and 
the  antics  during  alcoholic  intoxication,'^  as  one  farmer  graphically 
expressed  it.  It  is  during  such  paroxysms  that  the  symptom  of 
louping  or  jumping  becomes  apparent.  Either  on  the  same  or  on 
the  next  day  the  animal  is  altogether  unable  to  move  its  limbs,  or 
is  capable  of  doing  so  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  or  for  a 
short  period,  and  therefore  remains  for  long  periods  lying  motionless 
on  its  side.  In  this  state  the  movements  of  the  nostrils,  mouth, 
tongue,  eyes  and  ears  seem  unimpaired,  and  the  animals  are  able  to 
notice  everything  that  is  going  on  around  them,  to  take  food,  and 
to  swallow. 

Death  generally  supervenes  rapidly — within  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  day — after  the  animal  has  reached  this  phase.  The  climax 
often  occurs  unexpectedly,  even  before  this  phase  is  reached,  since 
it  is  not  unusual  that  animals,  supposed  to  be  only  '^sUghtly 
affected  "  or  being  on  the  mend  in  the  evening,  are  found  dead  the 
next  morning.  But,  as  a  rule,  death  is  preceded  by  some  hours  (up 
to  a  day  or  two)  by  the  state  of  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  move- 
ment of  the  limbs. 

Among  other  and  less  conspicuous  symptoms  to  be  noted  not 
unfrequently,  in  animals  mark^ly  affected  in  the  above  manner, 
are  a  rapid  beat  of  the  heart,  rapid,  sometimes  laboured,  respiration, 
and  rise  of  temperature. 

I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  seventeen  animals — 
eleven  sheep  and  six  lambs  j  few  of  these  died  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease,  the  great  majority  were  killed,  some  in  the 
earlier,  some  in  the  later  stages  of  the  illness. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — 1.  The  constant  and  most  con- 
spicuous pathological  feature  was  the  condition  of  the  brain  and 
medulla  oblongata.  This  consisted  in  great  engorgement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  particularly  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla;  the  latter  being  the  more 
noticeable  on  account  of  an  almost  sharp  boundary  line  between 
the  congested  pia  mater  of  the  medulla  and  the  normal  appearance 
of  that  of  the  adjoining  cervical  cord.  The  congestion  of  the  ves- 
sels appears,  however,  limited  chiefly  to  the  surface,  the  cerebral  and 
medullary  substance  itself  not  showing  any  thing  markedly  abnormal 
in  these  respects.  The  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
extends  to  those  of  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles.  The  second 
conspicuous  change  consists  in  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid  within 
the  sac  of  the  dura  mater,  or,  more  correctly,  the  subarachnoidal 
fluid  ;  this  fluid,  besides  being  always  considerably  more  abundant 
than  normal,  is  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  blood-stained.  In  a 
few  cases  only  the  subarachnoidal  fluid  looks  to  the  naked  eye  clear 
and  limpid,  though  under  the  microscope  red  blood  discs  are  per- 
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ceived  in  it ;  in  most  cases  the  sanguineous  character  of  the  fluid  is  - 
conspicuous  to  the   naked   eye,   and  when  examined  under  the 
microscope  it  is  found  crowded  with  red  blood  discs. 

2.  The  change  next  in  importance  as  regards  frequency,  concerns 
the  lungs.  In  sheep  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  lungs  show 
no  conspicuous  change,  but  when  the  disease  is  well  established  the 
lungs  show  lobular  congestion  with  petechisB,  which,  in  the  later 
phases,  amounts  to  (red)  consolidation  of  a  large  portion  of  a  lobe, 
most  commonly  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  lungs.  When  the 
disease  runs  its  full  course  and  the  animal  is  examined  after  death, 
the  consolidation  involves  the  greater  part  of  one  lung  (middle  and 
lower  portion)  or  even  both  lungs.  Such  parts  look  dark  red,  are 
hepatised,  and  sink  in  water.  On  incision  they  are  very  juicy  and 
yield  much  sanguineous  fluid.  In  lambs  the  lung  is  always  involved  j 
even  in  cases  when  the  post-mortem  examination  is  made  a  day 
after  the  animal  showed  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  one 
commonly  finds  the  middle  portion  of  one  lung  afi*ected,  being  in  a 
state  of  extreme  congestion  and  red  hepatisation.  Pleural  fluid, 
sometimes  of  sanguineous  character,  is  present  when  the  lung  is 
involved,  and  the  amount  of  this  exudation  is  greater  the  more 
extensively  the  lung  is  afiected. 

3.  A  further  important  change  is  noticeable  in  the  heart  and 
pericardium.  In  sheep  this  condition  is  always  present  except  in 
the  earliest  phases  j  in  lambs  it  is  present  only  to  a  small  extent, 
and  then  only  in  the  well-pronounced  and  later  phases.  Amongst 
the  six  lambs  the  cardiac  change  was  absent  in  two,  and  was 
present  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  other  four.  The  change  is 
this  :  Heemorrhagic  spots,  patches  and  streaks  on  the  endocardium 
of  the  right  or  left  ventricle,  or  both  ;  in  some  cases  the  surface  of 
the  trabeculse  camese  being  streaked  with  bloody  patches ;  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valves  of  the  right  or  left  heart,  or  both,  show 
the  same  hsemorrhagic  patches,  and  at  the  same  time  are  slightly 
swollen  ;  the  right  auricle  is  occasionally  swollen  and  glassy-looking 
in  its  visceral  pericardium,  and  this  appearance  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  visceral  pericardium  of  the  base  of  the  ventricles. 

In  sheep  in  later  phases  this  condition  amounts  to  a  conspicuous 
gelatinous  or  myxoedematous  infiltration ;  the  parietal  pericardium 
in  the  well-pronounced  cases  shows  this  gelatinous  infiltration  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  being  not  merely  an  oedematous  but  a  true 
myxoedematous  infiltration  ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  sternum  and  pericardium,  extending  in  some 
pronounced  cases  through  the  cervical  aperture  of  the  thorax  into 
the  deep  connective  tissue  of  the  neck.  The  amount  of  this  myxoB- 
dematous  change  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  thoracic  cavity,  is  in  some  cases  so  great  that  the  gelatinous 
material  can  be  taken  out  almost  by  handfuls.  The  myxoedematous 
condition  of  the  pericardium  and  mediastinal  connective  tissue  did 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  lambs.  Here  only  the  haemorrhage  into 
the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  was  noticed ;  but  in  sheep  the 
myxoedematous  infiltration  of  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  of  the 
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parietal  pericardium,  and  of  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue 
is  present  in  most  instances  of  well-pronounced  disease  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  pericardial  fluid  is  increased  in 
amount. 

4.  The  thyroid  gland  of  the  adult  animal  appears  of  the  normal 
size.  In  its  interior  there  are  white,  creamy,  grumous  masses  which, 
under  the  microscope,  are  made  up  chiefly  of  scaly  epithelial  cells. 
But  such  creamy  masses  are  present  also  in  normal  sheep.  As  far 
as  the  examination  of  sections  of  the  gland  under  the  microscope 
goes,  the  structure  of  the  thyroid  appears  normal.  In  the  lambs 
the  thyroid  appears  also  of  normal  size,  and  in  structure  shows  no 
change  ;  in  one  lamb  only  was  the  right  thyroid  reduced  in  size  (to 
about  half  that  of  the  left)  and  showed  in  its  substance  what 
appeared  as  greyish  streaks  and  patches  ;  under  the  microscope 
these  greyish  portions  were  loaded  with  granular  masses. 

5.  The  liver  shows  in  some  cases  congested  patches,  but  in  others 
seems  normal. 

6.  The  spleen  is  small  and  normal. 

7.  The  stomach  and  intestines  look  normal ;  in  lambs  the  ileum 
is  congested. 

8.  The  kidneys  look  normal. 

9.  The  blood  is  normal  in  its  appearance  and  coagulability ;  in 
cases  only  of  pronounced  lung  disease  it  is  of  dark  colour. 

Summary, — Of  all  the  appearances  that  I  have  described,  those 
afiecting  the  brain  and  the  medulla  are  the  only  ones  which  could 
account  for  the  symptoms  observed  during  life  and  for  the  fatal 
issue.  The  affection  of  the  lungs,  severe  only  in  few  cases;  and 
the  affection  of  the  pericardium,  only  in  few  cases  conspicuous  and 
almost  absent  in  lambs,  would  not  produce  any  notable  symptom 
during  life,  and  could  not  be  the  cause  of  death,  so  rapid  in  some 
cases.  The  actual  changes  of  the  lung  and  heart  observed  in  lambs 
are  in  conspicuous  disproportion  to  the  severity  of  the  illness  and 
the  fatal  issue  ;  and,  similarly,  in  sheep  (except  in  few  cases),  the 
intensity  and  amount  of  the  lesions  in  the  heart  and  lung  were  of 
such  a  natui'e  that  they  could  not,  in  a  mechanical  way,  account  for 
the  rapid  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  the  brain  and 
medulla  are  of  a  nature  that,  by  causing  <<  brain  pressure,"  would  be 
the  very  conditions  which,  by  their  rapid  development  and  rapid 
increase  in  intensity,  could,  by  mechanical  means  alone,  readily 
cause  the  disease  and  its  speedily  fatal  issue  ;  an  extensive  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  setting  in  suddenly,  an  acute 
copious  transudation  from  them,  and  a  consequent  rapid  increase  of 
the  subarachnoidal  fluid  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  readily 
cause  those  motor  disturbances  so  prominent  in  this  disease  ;  while 
the  increasing  pressure  on  the  mcKlulla  oblongata  miffht,  owing  to 
its  secondary  effect  on  the  centres  of  respiration  and  the  cardiac 
centre,  cause  the  fatal  issue. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  disease  should  then  affect,  in  the  first 
place,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  causing  therein  an  acute  conges- 
tion, with  subsequent  exudation  and  increase  of  the  cerebral  fluids 
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And  the  question  is,  "  What  causes  this  congestion  ? "  or,  in  other 
words,  "  What  is  the  causa  causana  1  *' 

Etiology, — The  consideration  of  this  question  brings  us  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  There  are,  in  the  first  place, 
several  points  which  are  well  established,  and  which,  by  themselves, 
strongly  point  to  the  malady  belonging  to  the  class  of  infectious 
diseases. 

1.  The  disease  has  a  seasonal  and  local  epidemic  character.  As 
is  well  known,  cases  of  "  louping  ill "  commence  during  the  second 
half  of  April ;  they  steadily  increase  in  number  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  and  then  decrease  again,  so  that,  by  the  commencement  of 
June,  the  disease  vanishes  for  the  year.  In  this  respect  its  similarity 
to  the  epidemic  and  seasonal  character  of  some  infectious  diseases 
in  man  and  animals — e,g,  cholera  and  grouse  disease — is  obvious  and 
striking.  As  is  well  known,  epidemics  of  the  above  disea.ses  com- 
mence at  a  particular  season  ;  cases,  at  first  few,  gradually  increase 
in  number  till  the  climax  is  reached,  and  then  as  gradually  diminish 
so  as  to  again  almost  completely  disappear.  With  regard  also  to 
preference  for  one  locality  to  another,  the  "  louping  ill "  partakes  of 
the  character  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
disease  is  present  only  in  particular  districts  in  Northumberland 
and  Scotland,  is  absent  from  others,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
not  known  south  of  Northumberland.  Even  in  districts  where  the 
disease  prevails,  a  fence  between  one  sheep  farm  and  the  next  is,  I 
am  informed  by  experienced  farmers,  occasionally  found  to  be  the 
boundary  between  an  infected  and  non- infected  area.  This  same 
fundamentally  important  local  predilection  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  some  infectious  diseases,  both  of  man  and  of  animsJs — e,g, 
cholera. 

2.  The  caibsa  cauaana  of  the  disease  is  contained  on,  or  in,  the 
soil.  In  illustration  of  this  there  is  the  well-established  fact  that  if 
from  any  farm  in  which  the  disease  had  occurred  the  animals  are 
removed  and  a  new  flock  from  a  non-infected  locality  brought  into 
the  farm,  the  disease  at  the  proper  season  will  make  its  appearance 
amongst  the  new  flock,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before.  The  infectious  diseases  to  which  similar  characters  belong 
are  not  rare ;  thus,  in  anthrax  or  splenic  apoplexy  of  sheep  and 
tattle,  the  actual  mode  in  which  the  animals  contract  the  infection 
is  by  receiving  the  contagium  of  anthrax  from  the  soil,  in  and  on 
which  it  is  diffused,  and  from  which,  by  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
organs,  it  is  received  into  the  animal.  In  malarial  fever  of  man 
(ague)  the  contagium  of  the  disease  lives  and  thrives  in  marshy  soil, 
and  from  here  finds  its  entrance  into  the  respiratory  organs  and  the 
blood  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  air. 

Now,  with  regard  to  "louping  ill,''  I  learned  that  it  is  the 
almost  universal  custom  that,  when  an  animal  dies,  its  carcass  is  left 
on  the  moors  and  there  rots  away  till  it  disappears.  Supposing  that, 
as  in  infectious  diseases,  the  body  of  an  animal  that  has  succumbed 
to  the  disease  contains  the  contagium  in  an  enormous  crop  of  the 
specific  microbes,  it  is  obvious  that  if  such  an  animal  is  allowed  to 
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remain  unburied  or  unbumed,  during  the  dissolution  of  the  carcass 
numbers  of  the  specific  microbes  have  an  opportunity  for  becoming 
scattered  and  distributed  over  the  soil,  to  remain  there  ready  for 
new  mischief  when  the  favourable  time  (season)  and  opportunity 
(the  susceptible  animal)  offer  themselves.  Ck>nditions  like  these 
would  readily  account  for  and  explain  how  the  soil  of  a  locality 
once  infected  remains  a  source  of  infection  with  great  persistence, 
and  also  how  a  locality  free  from  diseased  sheep  remains  free  from 
the  infection,  while  an  adjoining  farm  year  after  year  harbours  the 
disease. 

There  exists  among  the  farmers  and  shepherds  in  the  affected 
districts  of  Northumberland  and  elsewhere,  a  strong,  and  I  may  say 
an  almost  universal,  opinion,  shared  in  by  many  others  who  live  in 
the  district,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  true  tick — a  poisonous 
species  of  the  Arachnida  known  as  the  '*  white  tick"  as  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  or  black  sheep  tick,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  following  assertions  :  (a)  this  "  tick ''  is  present  where  the  disease 
occurs,  but  (6)  is  absent  where  there  is  no  disease  or  where  the 
disease  is  unknown.  About  the  first,  viz.,  that  where  there  is  disease 
there  is  also  the  tick,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  inspection  of  the 
skin  (axilla,  groin,  and  thigh)  of  a  diseased  sheep  or  lamb  proves 
this  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  grave  ddubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  second,  viz.,  the  absence  in  all  cases  of  the  tick  from 
localities  where  there  is  no  "  louping  ill,"  and  my  doubts  will,  I  am 
afraid,  not  grow  less  strong  the  greater  the  confidence  with  which 
that  assertion  is  put  forth.  Unless,  and  not  until,  this  statement 
is  supported  and  confirmed  by  authority,  I  mean  by  a  zoologist  well 

Qualified  to  give  an  opinion — until  it  is  really  proved  that  this  tick 
oes  not  exist  in  localities  where  the  disease  does  not  occur,  e.g.  on 
similar  moorlands  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  I  must  hold 
that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  farmers  and  shepherds  and 
other  laymen  is  based  on  the  well-known  fallacy  in  argument :  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  Iu)c ;  in  other  words ;  "  The  tick  is  found  in  a 
locality  where  disease  prevails,  therefore  the  tick  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  therefore  where  there  is  no  disease  there  is  no  tick." 

My  doubts  in  this  matter  are,  in  the  first  place,  prompted  by 
the  remarkable  and  undeniable  fact  that  the  same  tick  is  present  in 
an  infected  locality  on  a  good  many  sheep  that  are,  and  remain,  free 
from  the  "  louping  ill "  ;  this  is  admitted  by  the  same  persons  who 
consider  the  tick  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  be  almost  short  of  a  marvel  that  tibe  tick 
should  be  present  in  one  farm  and,  by  the  farm-boundary — a  loose 
stone  fence  or  less — should  be  excluded  from  the  next  farm,  which 
is  free  from  the  disease.  I  say  such  an  explanation  of  things  seems 
to  me  almost  impossible  of  acceptance.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
known  in  the  whole  range  of  epidemic  diseases  that  would  offer  a 
similar  remarkable  condition.  An  animal  that  is  affected  with  the 
disease,  as  a  rule,  shows  in  the  axilla  or  groin  or  thigh  one  or  two 
ticks  weU  buried  with  the  head  and  legs  within  the  skin  ;  in  some 
cases  the  tick  is  no  longer  there,  but  has  left  a  mark — a  blood 
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speck,  or  a  slight  pimple — in  others  it  is  there,  and  full  of  blood 
which  it  has  sucked  up  ;  its  body  is  blackish  red  and  as  large  as  a 
medium-sized  pea.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  all  that  this  tick  seems  to 
be  doing  to  its  host  is  that  it  sucks  its  blood  and  produces  locally 
no  more  (in  fact  less)  injury  than  many  other  well-known  animal 
parasites.  When  the  tick  settles  on  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  I 
am  told  that  it  sometimes  produces  a  conspicuous  local  irritation 
with  swelling  ;  the  only  instance  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  o{ 
seeing  a  child  that  had  been  bitten  some  hours  previously  by  this 
tick,  and  from  whose  skin  the  mother  had  removed  the  tick,  there 
was  certainly  nothing  of  any  local  irritation  visible.  But  even 
assuming  that  the  tick  generally  produces  a  local  irritation  and 
swelling,  this  would  be  no  more  than  is  the  case  with  other  skin 
parasites,  particularly  those  that  live  on  the  blood  of  its  host,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  such  parasites  secrete  into  the  bite  a  substance 
which  prevents  the  blood  of  the  host,  at  the  point  of  the  bite,  from 
coagulating,  and  thus  keeps,  as  it  were,  the  draught  of  the  blood  free 
by  keeping  the  blood  fluid.  The  undoubted  fact,  however,  mentioned 
above  and  admitted  on  all  sides,  viz.,  that  this  same  tick  is  found 
in  the  skin  of  animals  that  are,  and  remain,  free  of  "  louping  ill," 
seems  to  me  to  finally  dispose  of  the  theory  that  the  tick  is  the  real 
or  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  "  louping  ill.'^  This  would  still 
leave  open  the  possibility  of  the  tick  being  the  carrier  of  infection, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  carry  the  virus  from  the  soil  to  the  body  of 
the  sheep,  which  by  its  bite  it  inoculates  ;  but  this  theory  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  remote. 

3.  The  disease  is  apparently  communicated  from  one  animal  to 
another.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  ewe  contracts  the  disease,  her 
lamb,  with  few  exceptions,  also  becomes  subject  to  the  disease,  but 
a  lamb  may  have  the  disease  without  its  mother  becoming  ill.  The 
lamb  always  follows,  and  is  always  in  close  relationship  to,  the  ewe. 
Amongst  the  first  signs  of  illness  is  this,  that  the  animal  is  dull  and 
separates  from  the  rest ;  now,  if  the  animal  happens  to  be  a  ewe,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  or 
not,  its  lamb  is  sure  to  remain  with  it,  and  therefore,  if  the  disease 
be  of  an  infectious  nature,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  sooner 
or  later  the  lamb  would  take  the  disease  from  the  mother.  This  is 
actually  of  common  occurrence.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  lamb  takes  the  disease  first,  for  then  we  should  find  two  things 
happening ;  first,  that  the  lamb  would  not  or  could  not  follow  its 
mother,  consequently  the  ewe  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  infection 
from  its  lamb ;  ancf  secondly,  for  this  reason,  that  owing  to  the 
apparent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  ewe,  and  for  other  reasons  (be 
it  of  charity,  or  of  lucre,  or  both),  the  shepherd  removes  the  lamb 
from  the  flock,  taking  it  into  a  shed  and  nursing  it,  though,  as  a 
rule,  this  does  not  avail  much. 

All  these  facts  taken  together  would,  then,  strongly  point  to  the 
disease  being  communicable  from  animal  to  animal. 

Another  fact  pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  this  :  that  cattle 
also  become  affected  with  the  disease,  though  they,  as  a  rule,  recover. 

T  T  2 
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I  have  myself  seen  at  a  farm  where  the  disease  prevailed  amongst 
sheep,  a  bullock  affected  with  it ;  the  animal  recovered  in  a  day  or 
two,  but  was  distinctly  affected  ;  its  symptoms  were  very  striking, 
and  as  the  shepherd  graphically  described  them  :  "  The  animal 
behaved  and  moved  as  if  it  were  tipsy."  As  soon  as  it  showed  the 
disease  it  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  attended  to, 
and  no  further  case  appeared  amongst  the  cattle.  It  is  carious  that 
in  the  case  of  this  buUock  no  question  of  tick  was,  or  could  be,  put 
forward,  yet  this  happened  on  a  farm  where  the  disease  had  been 
rife  amongst  the  sheep. 

There  is  one  other  phenomenon  which  seems  to  me  worth  mention- 
ing, although  I  do  not,  and  indeed  I  could  not  at  present,  until 
further  and  more  extended  observations  have  confirmed  it,  put  it 
forward  as  more  than  a  suggestion.  It  is  this  :  in  all  previous  years 
the  climax  of  the  epidemic  in  the  farms  about  Eaelder,  I  am  assured, 
is  not  reached  until  the  middle  of  May ;  this  year,  however,  by 
May  10  few,  if  any,  cases  were  available — ^the  epidemic  had  practically 
ceased  and  run  its  course  on  these  farms.  Now,  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  on  and  after  April  27,  i.e.  soon  after  the  epidemic  com- 
menced, every  animal,  as  soon  as  it  was  smitten  with  the  disease, 
was  removed  from  the  rest  and  brought  down  to  me  for  investiga- 
tion, so  that  thereby  every  diseased  animal  ceased  to  be  a  focus  of 
infection  to  the  others.  The  curious  fact  that  the  epidemic  had  by 
May  10  already  so  abated  as  to  be  practically  over,  was  admittedly 
striking ;  and  though  the  disease  did  not  commence  earlier  than 
usual,  i.e.  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  April,  it  nevertheless 
ceased  this  year  considerably  earlier  than  usual.  As  I  said  above, 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  insist  that  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
diseased  sheep  from  the  rest  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  abnormal 
shortness  of  the  epidemic  in  these  feurms,  especially  as  the  unusually 
fine  and  dry  spring  may  have  bad  something  to  do  with  its  cessation  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  highly  suggestive  and  worth  acting  on. 

I  strongly  advise  action  being  taken  in  the  future  in  tlus  direction, 
viz.  as  soon  as  a  sheep  shows  the  illness  let  it  be  separated  from 
the  rest  and  kept  isolated  in  an  enclosure  for  the  purpose ;  no  harm 
can  come  from  this ;  whereas  it  may  be,  as  I  hope  it  will,  a  means 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  cases  and  of  mitigating  the  epidemic. 
It  could  not  altogether  do  away  with  the  disease,  for  we  have  pointed 
out  that  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  the  first  cases  at  any  rate,  must 
be  sought  in  the  soil ;  but  it  might  limit  the  infection  spreading  from 
a  diseased  animal  to  the  others.  The  two  conditions  :  viz.,  the  con- 
traction of  the  disease  in  the  first  instance  by  contagium  present 
and  left  on  or  in  the  soil  by  a  previous  epidemic,  and  the  subsequent 
spread  of  the  disease  from  an  infected  animal  to  others,  are  well 
known  to  occur  in  other  infectious  disorders,  both  in  man  and, 
animals. 

All  these  considerations  lead  us,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  belongs  to  the  group  of  infectious  or  communicable  diseases. 
There  can  be  no  doi^bt  thi^t  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  growth  an4 
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multiplication  within  an  affected  animal  of  a  particular  microbe  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  disease ;  if,  further,  this  microbe  can 
be  artificially  cultivated,  and  with  a  trace  of  such  a  cultivation,  or 
with  the  morbid  matter  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  same  disease 
can,  by  inoculation,  by  ingestion,  or  by  inhalation,  be  reproduced  in 
a  susceptible  animal,  with  the  multiplication  in  this  experimental 
animal  of  the  same  specific  microbe;  then  the  proof  has  been 
established  that  such  disease  is  of  the  order  of  the  infectious  diseases 
and  is  caused  essentially  by  that  particular  microbe.  In  the  case  of 
such  disease  the  early  isolation  and  removal,  and  the  careful  destruc- 
tion, of  the  affected  animals  is  the  surest  means  of  the  prevention 
and  spread  of  the  disease.  Though  this  series  of  proofs  is  desirable 
before  the  problem  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  obtain  it.  In  some  of  the  well-known  communi- 
cable diseases — e.g.  small  pox  of  sheep,  small  pox  of  man,  hydro- 
phobia or  rabies,  and  others,  though  these  belong  to  the  best  known 
communicable  diseases — the  causa  cauaans,  or  the  specific  microbe 
causing  these  diseases,  has  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  Some  of  the 
ablest  pathologists  have  in  vain  searched  for  it^  yet  we  may  take  it 
as  a  fact  that^  like  other  infectious  diseases  in  man  and  animals  in 
which  the  search  has  been  successful — e.g.^  anthrax  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  tuberculosis,  swine  fever,  grouse  disease,  and  a  host  of  others 
— these  diseases  must  be  caused  by  living,  self -multiplying  microbes. 
I  have  therefore  directed  my  particular  attention  to  investi- 
gating in  this  direction  the  various  diseased  organs  in  the  sheep 
affected  with,  or  dead  from,  "  louping  ill."  The  result  of  this  part  of 
the  investigation  is  the  following  : — 

1.  The  blood  was  examined  in  all  cases  in  the  fresh  state,  and 
after  the  usual  methods  of  preparation  by  staining,  but  no  extra- 
neous particulate  matter,  and  no  microbes,  could  be  detected. 
Cultivations  made  from  the  heart's  blood,  and  duly  incubated, 
remained  free  from  any  growth.  So  that  no  microbes  were  to  be 
detected  in  the  blood  by  the  known  methods  of  examination. 

2.  The  examination  of  the  cerebral  fluid  microscopically  and 
culturally,  yielded  in  six  out  of  the  seventeen  cases  positive  results, 
inasmuch  as  under  the  microscope,  and  particularly  by  cultivation 
in  these  six  cases,  one  and  the  same  definite  species  of  bacillus  was 
detected.  This,  in  specimens  prepared  after  the  usual  methods  of 
making  coverglass  specimens  (dr3ring  a  thin  film  on  a  thin  cover- 
glass,  staining  and  mounting  this),  a  few  short  bacilli  singly  and  in 
dumb  beUs  could  be  detected  ;  and  in  cultivations  made  on  the 
surface  of  nutrient  gelatine  and  nutrient  agar — by  rubbing  a  drop 
of  the  cerebral  fluid  over  the  sur&tce  of  these  media  by  means  of  a 
sterile  platinum  loop — colonies  came  up  when  these  were  incubated 
respectively  at  about  20**  C.  (=68^  F.),  and  at  35-37''  C.  (=95- 
99°  F.).  In  two  cases  the  number  of  the  colonies  was  considerable , 
in  the  other  four  there  were  in  each  tube  two  or  three  colonies  of 
this  species.  By  saying  that  in  six  cases  the  cerebral  fluid  yielded 
colonies  of  one  species,  I  ought  to  add  that  in  some  of  these  cases, 
as  well  as  in  others,  from  a  drop  of  the  cerebral  fluid  in  one  or  the 
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other  culture  tube  (there  were  in  each  case  at  least  three  gelatine 
and  three  agar  cultures  made),  one  colony  of  a  different  species  of 
bacteria  was  obtained.  But  these  other  species  were  not  the  same 
in  any  two  cases,  and  owing,  therefore,  to  their  scarcity  and  to  their 
exceptional  appearance,  they  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  accidental 
contaminations  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  introduced  in  the  process  of 
preparing  the  cultivations.  But  the  above  species  that  occurred  in 
the  six  cases  was  uniformly  present,  and,  besides,  was  in  the  case 
of  two  of  the  animals  very  abundantly  present  in  each  culture 
tube. 

The  colonies  of  this  species  are  round,  somewhat  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  nutritive  medium.  They  appear  only  slowly  on 
gelatine,  being  three  to  four  days  before  they  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  on  agar  incubated 
at  35-37**  C.  they  are  noticeable  by  the  second  or  third  day. 
The  colonies  are  of  a  distinctly  yeUowiah  aspect  when  looked  at  in 
reflected  light,  but  when  seen  in  transmitted  light  are  brown. 

In  streak-culture  they  form  a  yellowish  band-like  growth  in  the 
line  of  the  streak,  which  at  first  is  greyish  and  narrow,  gradually 
as  growth  proceeds  becoming  broader  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  outline  is  knobbed  or  crenated,  thinner  at  the  margin,  thicker 
in  the  middle.  When  this  band  has  been  growing  for  some  time — 
one  to  two  weeks — on  gelatine,  it  looks  moist  and  markedly  yellow 
in  the  thicker  parts.  Later  on  the  edge  becomes  filmy  and  sHghtly 
corrugated.  In  stab-culture  the  line  of  the  stab  becomes  marked 
as  a  linear  aggregation  of  greyish  round  droplets,  brown  in  trans- 
mitted light.  On  the  surface  of  the  stab  there  is,  after  some  days, 
a  slightly  prominent  yellow  knob  ;  at  first  very  limited,  but  gradually 
spr^ing  out  into  a  patch-like  yellow  mass.  The  gelatine  is  not 
liquefied.     Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  the  growth  of  the  microbe. 

Faintly  alkaline  broth  becomes,  by  the  growth  of  this  organism, 
turbid  in  a  couple  of  days ;  later  the  broth  shows  a  fairly  copious 
floccular  greyish  precipitate. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  growth  is  composed  of 
minute  non-motile  rods  or  bacilli ;  short  ovals  to  fairly  long  rods, 
measuring  on  the  average  0-6-0-8-lfL*  in  length,  0'2-0-3  /*  in 
thickness.  As  a  rule  the  ovals  and  rods  form  dumb-bells  ;  the 
individual  elements  are  sometimes  almost  spherical,  in  most 
instances,  however,  distinctly  ovoid.  I  have  tried  inoculation  with 
material  from  cultures  of  these  bacilli  on  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and 
mice.  The  result  of  these  is  as  follows  : — Injecting  a  fair  dose  of 
the  growth  (gelatine  or  broth  cultivation)  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  a  swelling  is  produced  which,  after  48-72  hours,  becomes 
very  marked  ;  then  it  diminishes,  becoming  at  the  same  time  firm. 
Constitutionally  no  abnormal  symptom  is  produced  ;  the  animals 
remain  lively  and  continue  to  feed  well.  Tliis  practically  negative 
result  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as  indicating  that  the  bacillus 
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is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  disease  of  the  sheep,  since  the 
rodents  experimented  upon  need  not  be,  and  probably  are  not, 
susceptible  to  the  "  louping  ill." 

3.  In  the  heart  and  pericardium,  including  the  gelatinous  infil- 
tration, no  microbes  could  be  demonstrated,  either  by  the  microscope 
or  by  cultivation. 

4.  In  the  thyroid  gland  no  microbes  could  be  demonstrated, 
except  in  one  case  where  several  colonies  of  a  gelatine-liquefying 
coccus — a  form  of  sarcina — were  obtained  in  one  out  of  several 
culture  tubes.  In  microscopic  specimens  of  the  fresh  thyroid  of 
this  same  case,  a  few  examples  of  dumb-bell-  and  sarcina-like  cocci 
were  also  demonstrable. 

5.  From  the  diseased  portions  of  the  lung  the  same  short 
bacillus  that  had  been  found  in  the  cerebral  fluid  was  also  obtained 
in  two  cases.  It  formed  a  yellowish  growth,  not  liquefying  the 
gelatine.  In  each  of  the  cases  in  question  considerable  portions  of 
the  lung  were  involved,  and  in  the  cover-glass  specimens  made  of 
the  fre^  lung  in  these  cases  numerous  examples  of  these  short 
bacilli  were  demonstrable. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  a  few  colonies  of  other  and  different 
species  (longish  motile  bacilli,  cocci,  or  short  motile  bacilli  resem- 
bling the  BaciUus  coli)  were  obtained  by  culture  from  the  diseased 
portions  of  the  lung.  These  microbes,  however,  owing  to  their 
great  scarcity  in  cultivation,  and  to  the  fact  that  each  was  only 
exceptionally  found,  may  be  dismissed  as  accidental  contamina- 
tions. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  microbe  which 
has  any  claim — small,  I  admit— to  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
causally  related  to  the  "  louping  ill "  disease,  is  the  small  bacillus 
described  above.  This  was  cultivated  from  the  cerebral  fluid  of  six 
cases,  and  in  addition  from  the  lung  of  two  of  them.  In  two  of  the 
six  cases  the  microbe  was  recovered  from  the  cerebral  fluid  in  such 
numerous  colonies  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  causation  of  the  disease  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  a  microbe,  numerously  present  in  the  cerebral  fluid, 
could  be  merely  an  accident.  That  this  same  microbe  was  not 
demonstrated  by  cultivation  in  eleven  cases  is,  I  admit,  an  argu- 
ment against  its  being  the  specific  microbe  of  the  disease ;  but  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  cases  were  sheep  or  lambs 
that  were  killed  in  an  early  phase  of  the  disease,  and  that  for  each 
cultivation  tube  only  a  small  drop,  or  a  fraction  of  a  drop,  of  the 
cerebral  fluid  was  used  ;  so  that  it  remains  quite  possible  that  in 
the  early  phase  of  the  disease  the  microbe  is  not  yet  abundantly 
present  in  the  cerebral  fluid. 

But  the  argumentum  cruds  is  whether  or  not  this  short  bacillus, 
when  introduced  in  one  way  or  another  into  the  normal  sheep,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  disease.  As  to  this,  I  inoculated  subcuta- 
neously  two  lambs  with  the  cerebral  fluid  of  a  sheep  killed  in  an 
early  phase  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  fluid  had  been  kept  in  sealed 
tubes  about  a  week  prior  to  its  being  used.     The  lambs  in  question 
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seemed  a  little  quiet  after  48  hours,  but  continued  to  feed  and  then 
became  again  normal. 

Two  lambs  were  next  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  the  groin 
with  a  culture  of  the  suspected  bacillus.  After  one  to  two  dajs 
they  showed  about  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  redness  of  the  skin 
and  a  slight  swelling  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  the  animals  were 
at  the  same  time  quiet  and  did  not  feed  well.  But  after  the  end  of 
three  days  they  were  again  lively  and  fed  well,  and  of  the  swelling 
very  little  could  then  be  noticed.  By  the  end  of  five  days  they 
seemed  in  all  respects  normal.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  by 
subcutaneous  injection  of  the  microbe  no  definite  disease  is  producible. 

E.  Eleih. 


PRICES   AND   QUANTITIES   OF  LIVE   STOCK 
AND   FARM   PRODUCE   IN    IRELAND. 

It  is  proposed  to  submit  in  this  communication  a  few  extracts, 
which  it  is  believed  will  prove  of  interest  to  English  farmers,  from 
a  paper  on  the  prices  of  Irish  agricultural  produce,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  before  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society 
of  Ireland  on  March  1,  1893.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams, whereby  a  means  was  afibrded,  not  only  of  seeing  at  a  glance 
the  absolute  course  of  prices,  but  of  making  comparisons.  The 
diagrams  are  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  reproduce  here, 
so  that  if  he  should  wish  to  consult  them  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  original  paper,  where  also  will  be  found  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  various  sources,  official  and  otherwise,  whence 
the  figures  are  derived. 

Prices  op  Irish  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

In  Table  I.  are  recorded  the  average  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Ballinasloe  October  Fair  for  the  65  years,  1828-92.  The  oxen 
and  heifers  are  each  divided  into  four  classes,  the  ewes  and  wethers 
likewise,  the  term  "  class  "  referring  to  size,  age,  and  quality. 

Ballinasloe  was,  and  probably  still  is,  one  of  the  largest  sheep 
and  cattle  fairs  in -the  world.  The  animals  are  chiefly  stores,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fat  animals,  and  no  record  of  the  value  of  store 
cattle  and  sheep  seems  to  have  been  regularly  kept  for  such  a  long 
period  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1856  the  fair  reached  its  maximum,  when  nearly  100,000 
sheep  and  26,000  cattle  were  exhibited,  representing  a  money  value, 
at  the  prices  of  that  year,  approximating  to  600,OOOZ.  Since  1856 
the  number  of  sheep  on  the  fair-green  has  decreased,  with  little 
interruption,  to  26,000  head  last  year.  Cattle  have  also  decreased 
in  numbers,  but  less  rapidly. 
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Tablb  L-^The  Average  Price/or  Oocen,  Hei/ers,  EweSy  and  Wethers 
at  the  Great  Fair  of  Ballinadoe  for  each  Year  from  1828  to  1892, 
to  which  is  Appended  a  Gross  Average  covering  the  whole  Period, 


Yean 

Oxen 

> 

EWKS 

1 

WlTTHEnS*  • 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

£  s. 

11   0 
8  5 
8  10 

10  ]5 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£  t. 

11   7 
9   0 
8  15 

10   2 

d, 
6 
0 
0 
6 

£  5. 

1  11 
1   3 
1   3 
1   7 

0 
0 

£  t. 
1  14 
1   8 
1   4 
1  17 

d. 
8 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

11  13 
11   7 
10   7 
10  17 
10  17 

11  17 
11   8 
10   8 
10  18 
10  17 

1  16 

2  2 
1  19 
1  14 
1  17 

2   0 
2   8 

1  18 
1  10 
1  18 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

12  6 
11   5 

13  10 

14  12 

15  2 

0 
0 
0 
9 
6 

11  12 

10  12 

11  7 

12  12 

13  1 

1  16 
1  17 
1  16 
1  10 
1  14 

2   0 
1  19 
1  17 

1  17 

2  0 

10 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

12  10 

13  10 

12  5 

13  5 

0 
0 
Q 
6 

10  2 

11  14 
10  19 
10  18 

14  15 

6 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1   6 
1   6 
1   8 
1  14 

1  18 
1  15 
1  17 

0 
0 
U 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

10  17 
7   5 

7  12 

8  17 

6 
0 

13   6 

10   2 

9   5 

9  12 

10  17. 

1  12 
1   6 

1  13 

2  0 
2   2 

0 
9 
0 
6 
0 

2   3 
1  13 

1  18 

2  0 
1  18 

1863 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1867 

16   0 

15  17 

16  1 
14  19 
16  13 

12  0 

14  18 

15  5 

13  19 

14  11 

2   8 

2   1 
2   0 
2   2 
2   7 

0 
10 
3 
9 
9 

2   3 
2   4 
2   6 
2   8 
2  12 

10 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

14   7 

13  16 

14  18 
14  10 
13  15 

10 

13  0 

12  12 

14  6 

13  9 
12  17 

2  10 
2   6 
2   4 

2   3 
2   4 

1 
6 
8 
6 
10 

2   9 
2   4 
2   7 
2   6 
2   6 

1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

14   8 

14  9 

15  17 

16  0 
15  19 

18  10 
13  12 
15   2 
15   4 
15  10 

2   2 

2  6 

3  15 
8  10 
3   5 

7 
9 
0 
0 
9 

2   4 
2   6 
8   0 

2  15 
2   5 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

16   8 
15  13 

15  18 

16  8 
16   2 

16   6 
16  13 

15  17 

16  18 
16   5 

2  14 

2  18 

3  2 
3  10 
8   9 

1 
4 
6 
0 
8 

2   6 
2  13 

2  17 

3  3 
2  17 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

15   2 
15   2 
15  17 
14   1 
14   1 

15   0 
14   6 
14  17 
13   2 
13  17 

3   1 
2   9 
2  13 

2  17 

3  0 

3 

9 
3 
0 
3 

2   9 
2   6 
2  15 
2  19 

2  19 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

14  15 

15  0 
18   5 

16  10 
18   2 

14  17 

16  0 
18   7 

17  7 

18  17 

2  18 

1  14 

2  6 
S   1 
2   6 

9 
0 
3 
9 
10 

2  17 

2  11 

3  0 

2  15 

3  1 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

17  16 
16  13 
15   2 
14   7 
11   0 

18   7 
16  13 
16   7 
14   2 
11  13 

2   4 
2   2 

1  18 

2  3 
2   1 

1 
9 
9 
0 
9 

2  13 
2  14 
2   8 
2   7 
2   2 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

13  18 
13   1 
12   7 
11  17 
10  18 

13  16 
13   8 
12   2 
11  13 
10   6 

2  11 
2  12 
2   6 
1  14 
1  11 

9 
6 
9 
9 

1 

2   8 
2  10 
2   7 
2   2 
1  16 

10 

Gross 

13  0 

6 

13  1 

0 

2  2 

6 

2  8 

4 

'  Ayerage  of  f our  clasaes. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  for  oxen  and  heifers  were  lower  in 
1892  than  in  any  other  year  since  1852. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  average  prices  on  record  aj^  : — 


Highest  arerage 

Lowest  average 

Difference 

£      $.     d. 

£     «.     d. 

£     t.     d. 

Oxen     . 

.    18    5    0  in  1880 

7    5    Gin  1850 

.    n  0  0 

Heifers 

.    18  17    6  in  1882      , 

8  15    Gin  1830 

.      10    2    6 

Ewes    . 

.      3  15    0  in  1865 

1     3    Gin  1829 

2  12    0 

Wethers 

.      3    3    1  in  1871 

J    A^ J            .it 

1    4    3  in  1831 

1  18  10 

j.^  1 

With  regard  to  ewes  and  wethers  the  average  price  is  seen  to  be 
lower  in  1892  than  in  any  year  since  1849.  Attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  ewes  in  1879,  owing  to  the 
wet  summer  and  the  fluke  disease  consequent  thereon.  Their  value 
is  influenced  by  the  price  of  lambs,  and  does  not  fluctuate  in  the 
same  ratio  as  that  of  wethers.  The  rapid  rise  of  both  in  1865  was 
due  in  a  measure  to  wool,  which,  simultaneously  with  flax,  rose  to  a 
very  high  price  after  the  American  Civil  War.  Mutton  at  the  same 
time  became  dearer. 

Official  Prices  of  Iris^  Agricultural  Produce. 

The  Irish  Land  Commision,  which  is  more  interested  in  an 
accurate  table  of  the  prices  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  than  any 
private  individual,  made  no  arrangements  for  syBtematio  returns 
until  1887,  six  years  after  its  establishment.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act  of  that  year  (50  &  51  Vic.  cap.  xxxiii.  sec.  29)  it  was 
compelled  to  do  so  for  the  temporary  adjustment  of  judicial  rents, 
and  since  then  annual  returns  have  been  published,  of  which  a 
summary  is  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. — Average  Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  Irelund^  for 
the  Six  Years,  1887-92  {collected  by  the  Irish  Land  Commission). 


Year 

Wheat, 

Data, 

Barley. 

Potatoes, 

Hfty, 

Flax, 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 
».      d. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  stone 

t.     d. 

«.      d. 

«.      d. 

M.     d. 

$.     d. 

1887 

6     3 

4  lOj 

C     0 

2     8 

2   ei 

5  n 

1888 

6  lU 

6     4 

6     7 

2     6^^ 

2    0 

6    1^ 

1889 

6     b\ 

5     8i 

6     7 

2     8^ 

1     9 

6    Sl 

1890 

6     8 

6     1 

G     Gi 

3     0 

3   llj 

5    2i 

1891 

7     2 

6  10 

7     of 

3     6 

8     3 

5  11 

1892 

6    9J 

6    6i 

7     Oj 

2     5| 

3  11} 

6    8| 

Year 

Butter, 

Pork, 

Beef, 

Mntton, 

Wool, 

per  o\Yt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

t.      d. 

s.      d. 

,.      rf. 

t,      d. 

d. 

1887 

90     7 

40     6J 

50    1^ 

56    9 

10 

1888 

89  10 

42     6i 

63     6 

65     2 

10 

1889 

96     0 

43  11  f 

56    Oi 

67     4* 
67    0| 
57  lOi 

H 

1890 

86    6} 
103     6^ 
107     l| 

40     1 

57     1 

9 

1891 

39     5| 

54     Si 

9l 

1892 

48     2 

52    4j 

58     1 

81 
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Up  to  August  1,  1888,  the  Land  Commission  figures  are  from 
reported  prices  for  beef  and  mutton ;  after  that  date  they  have  been 
calculated  for  dead  weights  by  taking  seven-fourths  of  the  average 
reported  live-weight  sales.  Thus,  if  live-weight  price  is  32«.  per 
cwt.,  the  dead-weight  quotation  is  given  as  56s.  per  cwt.  The 
highest  price  for  beef  in  Dublin  market  since  1845  was  in  1873,  the 
lowest  for  beef  and  mutton  was  in  1852,  and  last  year  (1892)  saw 
the  lowest  level  for  both  since  that  date,  the  year  1887  excepted. 
Mutton  reached  its  maximum  price  in  1883.  Generally  speaking, 
it  has  maintained  a  higher  level  than  beef,  but  was  considerably 
below  it  in  1867,  when  sheep  increased  rapidly  in  number  (see 
Table  III.  p.  640)  and  became  a  drag  in  Ireland. 

The  lowest  price  for  beef  and  mutton  in  England  since  1815  was 
reached  in  1822-23.  Mutton  fell  to  35«.  per  cwt.,  and  beef  to  3Ss.  6(f., 
or  nearly  as  low  as  prices  in  the  Valuation  Act  of  1826.  Tooke 
(History  of  Prices,  vol,  ii.  p.  85)  states  that,  in  1822,  the  extremely 
low  value  of  cattle  attracted  much  attention.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  and  other  produce,  were  likewise  abnormally  low  in 
England. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  great  depression  of  1822  would 
seem  to  have  been  1 852.  The  maximum  price  for  beef  in  London  was, 
simultaneously  with  Dublin,  in  1873  ;  but  mutton  was  dearest  in 
London  in  1877 — 9ls,  per  cwt. — whereas  1883  saw  high  water  mark 
in  Ireland. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Ireland,  and  in  Great  Britain. 

The  first  census  of  live-stock  in  Ireland  was  taken  in  1841, 
when  the  numbers  were — cattle,  1,860,000 ;  sheep,  2,100,000. 
They  have  increased— cattle  to  4,531,000,  sheep  to  4,828,000,  as 
shown  in  Table  III  (p.  640).  There  were  more  cattle  in  Ireland  in 
1892  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  sheep  were  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  in  1868,  when  they  attained  their  maximum.  Sheep  appa- 
rently have  fluctuated  more  than  cattle.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  one  beast  is  equal  to  at  least  three  sheep.  In  other 
words,  an  increase  of  three  million  cattle  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
addition  of  nine  million  sheep  to  our  pastures. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  Ireland  there  is  nearly  a  beast  for 
every  sheep,  whereas  England  has  more  than  four  sheep  to  each 
beast. 

In  Ireland  the  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  (in  1865- 
66)  after  the  American  Civil  War  was  caused  by  the  rise  in  wool 
and  meat.  The  great  falling  off  in  numbers  after  the  wet  summer 
of  1879  occurred  when  our  flocks  were  decimated  by  disease,  and 
farmers  were  timid  in  purchasing  stock. 

Exports  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain. 

For  the  first  twenty -fivo  years  of  this  centuiy  the  number  of 
cattle  exported  from  Ireland  to  England  averaged  about  40,000  per 

IContinued  on  p.  G42. 
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Tablb  in. — 2%e  Number  of  Cattle  cmd  Sheep  in  Ireland  in  the 
Years  1847  to  1892,  and  in  the  Year  1841  ;  also  in  Great  Britain 
in  each  Year  from  1866  to  1892. 

"  Thousands  "  (000)  omitted. 


Cattlb 

1 

Shsbp 

Ireland 

Great  Britain 

1    Ireland 

Great  Britain 

Tew 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1841 

1.863 

2,106 

1847 

2,591 

2,186 

1848 

1 

1 

1849 

2,771 

1,777 

1860 

2.918 

1,876 

1851 

2,967 

1    2,122 

1862 

3.093 

2,614 

1853 

3.383 

3,143 

1854 

3.498 

,     3.722 

1855 

3.664 

1     3.602 

1856 

3,587 

3,694 

1867 

3,621 

3,462 

1858 

3.668 

3.495 

1869 

3,816 

3,693 

1860 

3,606 

3.642 

1861 

3,472 

3.65G 

18G2 

3.256 

3.466 

1863 

3,144 

8,308 

1864 

3,262 

3,367 

1866 

3.498 

1     3,694 

1866 

3.746 

4,785 

4.274 

22.0W 

1867 

3.708 

4,993 

4,836 

28,919 

1868 

3.647 

5,424 

4,901 

30,711 

18G9 

3.734 

5,313 

4,661 

29,638 

1870 

3,800 

6,403 

4,337 

28,398 

1871 

3.976 

5,338 

4,233 

27.120 

1873 

4.069 

6,626 

4,263 

27,921 

1873 

4,147 

6,966 

4,484 

29,428 

1874 

4.125 

6.125 

4,442 

30,314 

1876 

4,115 

6.013 

4,264 

29,167 

1876 

4,117 

6,846 

4.009 

28,173 

1877 

3,998 

5,698 

3,988 

28,161 

1878 

3,986 

6,738 

4,096 

28,406 

1879 

4,068 

6,866 

4,018 

28,167 

1880 

3.922 

6.912 

3,562 

26,619 

1881 

3,967 

5,912 

3,256 

24,581 

1882 

3,987 

6,807 

3,072 

24,320 

1883 

4,097 

6.963 

3,219 

26,068 

1884 

4,113 

6,269 

3,246 

26,068 

1886 

4,229 

6,598 

1     3,478 

26,636 

1886 

4,184 

6,647 

1     3,366 

26,621 

1887 

4,157 

6,441 

3,378 

26,959 

1888 

4,099 

6,129 

3,627 

26,267 

1889 

4,094 

6,140 

3.789 

26,632 

1890 

4,240 

6,509 

4,323 

27,272 

1891 

4,449 

6,853 

4.723 

28,733 

1892 

4,631 

6.945 

4,828 

28,736 

Incomplete. 
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TABLBiV- 

■Nvmber  of  Cattle    \ 

Tablb  V 

.—2fumber    of  Cattle 

and    Sheep    imported    into 

and  Sheep  imported  into  the 

Great  Britain  from  Ireland 

United  Kingdom  in  each  Tear 

in  each  Yea^r  from   1846  to 

from  1848  to  1891. 

1891. 

"  ThousandB  "  (000)  omitted. 

«  Thousands  "  (000)  omitted. 

Year 

Cattlb 

Shkxp 

1    Year 

Cattlb 

Shxep 

1846 

193 

259 

___ 

__ 

__ 

1847 

200 

324 

— 

— 

— 

1848 

203 

266 

1848 

63 

131 

1849 

212 

241 

1849 

53 

129 

1860 

189 

177 

1860 

66 

143 

1851 

186 

152 

1851 

86 

202 

1862 

201 

158 

1852 

93 

230 

1863 

186 

224 

1853 

125 

259 

1854 

212 

367 

1854 

114 

183 

1855 

223 

489 

1855 

97 

163 

1856 

292 

602 

1866 

83 

145 

1867 

345 

485 

1857 

93 

177 

1858 

286 

398 

1858 

89 

184 

1859 

834 

429 

1859 

86 

251 

1860 

288 

420 

1860 

105 

320 

1861 

359 

407 

1861 

107 

313 

1862 

429 

639 

1862 

98 

299 

1863 

442 

517 

1863 

151 

431 

1864 

348 

371 

1864 

232 

496 

1866 

247 

333 

1865 

283 

914 

1866 

399 

399 

1866 

238 

791 

1867 

474 

689 

1867 

178 

540 

1868 

418 

782 

1868 

137 

340 

1869 

609 

1016 

1869 

220 

710 

1870 

454 

621 

1870 

202 

670 

1871 

484 

685 

1871 

249 

917 

1872 

616 

519 

1872 

173 

810 

1873 

685 

606 

1873 

201 

851 

1874 

551 

744 

1874 

194 

759 

1875 

595 

918 

1875 

264 

986 

1876 

666 

687 

1876 

272 

1,041 

1877 

649 

631 

1877 

201 

874 

1878 

729 

643 

1878 

253 

892 

1879 

641 

673 

1879 

248 

945 

1880 

721 

715 

1880 

390 

941 

1881 

672 

578 

1881 

319 

935 

1882 

782 

558 

1882 

344 

1,124 

1883 

657 

461 

1883 

476 

1,116 

1884 

716 

533 

1884 

425 

945 

1885 

640 

629 

1885 

373 

751 

1886 

717 

734 

1886 

320 

1,039 

1887 

669 

549 

1887 

296 

971 

1888 

739 

638 

1888 

377 

956 

1889 

670 

614 

1889 

555 

678 

1890 

632 

637 

1890 

643 

358 

1891 

631 

893 

1891 

607 

344 
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annum,  and  sheep  about  22,000.  In  1891  these  numbers  had  risen 
to  631,000  and  893,000  respectively  {see  Table  IV.,  which  may 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Table  V.  beside  it).  As  against  this, 
however,  it  is  right  to  mention  that  there  was  a  considerable 
export  trade  to  England  and  foreign  countries  in  dead  meat  be- 
tween 1800  and  1825.  Live  cattle,  landed  at  Liverpool  in  those  days, 
were  driven  to  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  elsewhere. 


Prices  op  Irish  Corn. 

The  values  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  have  been  compiled  with 
much  care  in  England.  Records  are  to  be  found  in  the  almanacs, 
copied  from  official  sources,  showing  the  quotations  per  imperial 
quarter  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  researches  of  various 
writers  hare  carried  these  figures  backwards  several  centuries. 
Duties  under  the  Corn  Laws  varied,  like  tithes,  with  prices,  so  it 
became  necessary  to  have  accurate  information.  Parliamentary 
papers  bristle  with  returns  showing  prices  of  grain.  The  Corn 
Returns  Act  of  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  cap.  xxxvii.),  repealing  former 
Acts,  now  regulates  the  collection  of  such  prices  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  such  Act,  and  no  Government  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  record  the  prices  of  Irish  wheat,  oats,  or  barley. 

From  1800  to  1846  returns  of  the  prices  of  grain  in  DubUn 
were  at  different  dates  presented  to  Parliament.  After  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  less  interest  was  taken  in  prices,  but  up  to  some 
date  between  1880  and  1887  a  Corporation  official  would  seem  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  prices  in  the  Dublin  Gazette^  which 
are  now  signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Corn  Exchange  Company. 
The  old  Irish  Gazette  prices  appear  to  be  returns  collected  by  the 
Corporation,  but  they  are  not  collected  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  a  numerous  staff  like  the  London  Gazette 
quotations. 

English  returns  are  by  the  imperial  quarter — a  measure  of 
capacity  containing  eight  bushels  of  2,218*19  cubic  inches  each. 
Irish  quotations  are  all  by  the  barrel — wheat,  20  stones  ;  barley, 
16  stones  ;  oats,  14  stones — the  stones  being  14  lb.  This  needs 
to  be  mentioned,  because  the  stone  weight  was  different  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland  the  year  1885  saw  wheat,  for  the 
first  time  for  over  a  century,  fall  below  20s.  a  barrel,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  1891,  it  has  never  since  raised  itself  above  the  209. 
line.  In  1886  it  descended  to  16^.  3c^  The  average  annual  price  for 
1892  was  not  so  low,  but  last  December  it  fell  to  26«.  id.  per  quarter 
in  England,  equal  to  about  14s.  7d,  per  barrel ;  and  at  this  figure, 
not  equalled  since  1761,  the  farmers  had  to  sell  their  wheat. 

Ireland  is  fortunately  not  now  a  wheat-growing  country,  and 
though  cattle  and  bheep  are  at  present  a  drug,  wheat  is  still  cheaper. 
Taking  the  annual  returns  of  the  Dublin  markets,  the  highest  and 
lowest  averages  since  1786  in  Ireland  were  : — 
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Highest  price  Lowest  price  -niff-..^^^- 

per  barrel  per  barrel  Difference 

£«.</.  £      «.      d.  £,      $.      d 

Wheat.  .  3  7  3  in  1812  .  0  16  3  in  1886  .  2  11  0 
Barley .  .  1  11  9  in  1801  .  0  0  8  in  1787  .  12  1 
Oats      .        .      1    6    8  in  1812      .        0    7    0  in  1780      .        0  18  11 

Oats  have  not  fallen  below  10«.  per  barrel  since  1800,  save  in  i860, 
1834,  and  1835 ;  barley  twice  descended  below  12«.  per  barrel 
during  the  same  period,  in  1821  and  1850. 

The  feature  of  recent  years  in  the  price  of  almost  every  article 
has  been  uniformity.  The  great  irregularities  have  disappeared, 
and  a  process  of  levelling  is  in  operation,  but  the  slope  is  down- 
wards, not  upwards.  There  is  a  bright  side,  however.  If  statistics 
show  anything,  they  indicate  that  we  are  consuming  more  ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  living  better.     Cheap  food  is  to  them  a 

Richard  M.  Barrington. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF  CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY.* 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  indicate  the  whole  of  the 
advances  in  chemical  knowledge  that  have  been  made  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  Even  at  the  commencement  of  that  time,  chemistry 
was  by  no  means  in  its  infancy.  Its  foundations  had  been  securely 
laid,  not  on]y  on  the  Continent,  but  in  this  country,  and  the  names 
of  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Scheele,  Lavoisier,  Davy,  WoUaston,  and 
other  investigators  were  already  household  words. 

On  the  whole,  the  changes  and  advances  in  inorganic  chemistry 
liave  not  been  extreme.  It  is  in  organic  chemistry  that  what  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  short  of  a  revolution  has  taken  place. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advances  in  chemistry  within 
the  last  half-century,  whether  as  a  pure  or  as  an  applied  science,  the 
extension  of  its  boundaries  towards  physics  in  the  one  direction,  and 
biological  studies  in  the  other,  is  at  least  as  remarkable.  While  the 
study  of  spectrum  analysis  has  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  in 
the  chemistry  of  the  constituent  substances  with  which  we  are 
familiar  upon  earth,  it  has  enabled  the  astronomer  to  carry  his 
speculations  not  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  stars,  but  to 
that  of  nebulse,  comets,  and  meteors.  In  the  domain  of  electricity 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  that  science  does  not  owe  nearly  as  much 
to  chemistry  as  chemistry  does  to  it.  In  the  practical  application 
of  electricity  to  lighting  purposes,  chemistry  has  still  to  be  called  on 
to  produce  some  improved  form  of  secondary  battery,  and  some 

>  Extracts  from  the  Anniversary  Address  delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Meet- 
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K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  July  12, 1893. 
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portable  form  of  primary  battery,  which  shall  prove  of  ready  appli- 
cation by  our  miners.  Electricity  has  also  placed  at  the  command 
of  chemists  greater  intensity  of  heat  than  can  be  derived  from 
ordinary  sources. 

The  study  of  heat,  irrespective  of  electricity,  has  largely  reacted 
on  chemistry,  and  while  the  Bessemer  process  has  entirely  revolu- 
tionised the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  almost  annihilated  the  dis- 
tinction in  value  between  that  and  other  forms  of  iron,  the  Siemens 
and  other  furnaces  have  led  to  unprecedented  economies  in  the 
expenditure  of  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  have  facilitated  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  in  various  chemical  processes.  In  the  other  direction 
— ^the  absence  of  heat — ^Professor  Dewar  has,  during  the  present 
year,  made  most  important  advances.  Although  air  had  previously 
been  liquefied,  he  has  now  been  able,  by  means  of  intense  cold  alone, 
to  reduce  atmospheric  air  to  the  liquid  condition.  His  further  re- 
sults, by  a  combination  of  enormous  pressure  and  extreme  cold,  are 
well  known,  and  now  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  advances  of  science  and  have  been  obtained  in  quan- 
tities in  a  liquid  state,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  hydrogen  is  destined 
always  to  remain  intractable.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  investigations  that  can  now  be  carried  on  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  100^  to  200^  Centigrade  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  From  researches  already  made  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  it  would  appear  that  most  substances 
under  extreme  cold  are,  so  to  speak,  dead,  and  that  their  ordinary 
aflSnities  are  in  abeyance.  Possibly  what  may  be  termed  "  glacial 
chemistry  "  may  eventually  enlarge  our  views  as  to  the  various  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

As  to  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  light, 
the  present  condition  of  photography  may  testify.  When  we  can 
take  the  image  of  a  bullet  flying  at  the  rate  of  3,000  feet  per  second, 
with  its  accompanying  cone  of  compressed  air  ;  when  we  can  pro- 
duce photographs  which  are  practically  permanent ;  and  when  we 
call  in  the  action  of  light  to  engrave  our  steel  or  copper-plates  and 
to  produce  eflScient  substitutes  for  wood-cuts,  we  seem  to  be  getting 
near  the  limits  of  the  practical  application  of  photography.  And 
yet  many  of  us  may  remember  the  days  when  the  daguerreotjrpe  was 
regarded — and  justly  so — ^with  wonder;  and  I  can  myself  call  to 
mind  a  still  earlier  form  of  photography,  by  which  natural  leaves 
were  reproduced  on  paper  seusitised  with  a  salt  of  silver,  of  which  I 
saw  specimens  in  an  exhibition  at  Dresden  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1839. 

In  the  introduction  of  artificial  light  much  also  has  been  done. 
It  is  true  that  Pall  Mall  was  experimeu  tally  lighted  by  gas  in  1807, 
but  it  was  not  until  1842  that  gas  found  its  way  into  Grosvenor 
Square  and  some  other  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  Since 
that  time  immense  strides  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  gas 
manufacture,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  waste  products  arising  in 
the  process  having  now  found  commercial  uses,  great  reductions 
have  been  made  in  its  cost.     At  the  present  time  gas  has  to  compete 
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'with  electricity  as  an  illuminant,  while,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been 
superseded  by  mineral  o3s,  which  are  now  so  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  of  which  the  **  flashing  point ''  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  burn- 
ing question.  If,  however,  gas  is  losing  ground  as  an  illuminant^  it 
seems  to  be  gaining  it  as  a  source  of  power,  and  there  are  prospects 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  for  this  purpose  of  hydrogen 
and  its  compounds,  containing  far  less  carbon  than  ordinary 
coal-gas. 

In  metallurgy  also,  in  addition  to  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  already  mentioned,  many  noteworthy  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  production  of  aluminium  on  a  cheap  scale,  and 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  various  applications  to  ordinary  use.  It 
seems  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  progress  in  the  use  of  a  metal 
at  once  so  lig^t  and  so  strong  is  not  more  rapid.  The  applications 
of  some  of  the  more  modem  alloys,  such  as  phosphor-bronze,  seem 
also  susceptible  of  considerable  further  development.  The  extensive 
manufacture  of  sodium  affords  another  instance  of  what  was  formerly 
the  mere  subject  of  a  laboratory  experiment  being  now  conducted 
upon  a  commercial  scale. 

It  is  in  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry,  which  has  been  defined 
to  be  the  chemistry  of  the  hydro-carbons  and  their  derivatives,  that, 
as  I  hftve  already  observed,  the  most  wonderful  development  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  half-century.  Who,  for  instance,  in 
1840  could  have  foreseen  the  important  part  that  aniline  was  to 
play  in  dyeing  and  colouring  ?  It  was  not,  I  think,  till  1856  that 
Perkin's  mauve  was  really  brought  into  commercial  use,  but  since 
that  time  what  a  rainbow  of  colours  has  been  produced  from  coal- 
tar — from  what  would  have  seemed  a  most  unpromising  source ! 
How  brilliant  are  their  hues,  but  as  yet^  in  many  cases,  alas,  how 
fugitive !  It  is  a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  woad, 
the  native  cruciferous  plant  with  which  our  ancient  British  pre- 
decessors stained  their  bodies,  is  still  cultivated  among  us  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  wools,  even  though  it  has  acquired  the  name  ' 
of  laatis  tinctoria  and  the  colouring  extract  is  now  classed  as  an 
indigotin. 

Among  inorganic  colours  I  may  here  briefly  mention  ultramarine, 
which,  instead  of  being  patiently  produced  by  the  careful  treatment 
of  lapis  lazuli  and  sold  at  many  shillings  an  ounce,  is  now  manu- 
factured by  the  ton  and  quoted  by  the  hundredweight.  Would  that 
the  artificial  colour  was  as  fine  and  permanent  as  the  natural  !  I 
have,  in  my  own  time,  seen  it  supersede  smalts  as  a  colouring  matter 
in  paper-making,  and  I  have  known  its  use  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  the  abundant  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  pro- 
duct of  its  decomposition. 

Not  only  colouring  matters  but  our  flavours  and  scents  have 
been  synthesised,  though  art,  if  superseding  nature  for  a  time,  must 
eventually  acknowledge  her  inferiority,  even  in  pear-drops.  What- 
ever our  aesthetic  feelings  under  these  circumstances  may  be,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  skill  i^nd  sci^nti^c  energy  by  which  such 
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results  have  been  attained.  How  far  "  saccharine^"  one  of  the  latest 
results  of  the  chemist's  ingenuity,  is  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of 
ordinary  sugar,  is  a  question  on  which  I  decline  to  speculate.  Hie 
manufacture  of  our  every-day  sugar  has,  however,  itself  undergone 
a  complete  metamorphosis  within  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  now  produced  at  what  would  formerly  have  been  regarded 
as  an  absolutely  impossible  price.  In  1840  the  beet-sugar  iiulustiy 
was  in  its  infancy,  but  such  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  growth 
of  the  beet,  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  that  nearly  twice  as 
much  sugar  is  now  produced  from  a  ton  of  beetroot  as  there  was  at 
that  date.  In  the  production  of  cane-sugar  also  imm^ise  economies 
have  been  effected,  especially  in  the  process  of  evaporation.  1^ 
study  of  the  effects  of  saccharine  solutions  on  the  polarisation  of  light, 
and  our  acquaintance  with  the  distinctions  between  dextrose  and 
Isevulose,  and  of  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  all  come  within 
comparatively  modem  times. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion is  also  of  recent  date,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  these 
processes  that  the  chemist  finds  himself  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  botanist  and  the  physiologists 

.  Whatever  suspicions  Leeuwenhoek  and  the  early  miscroscopists 
may  have  had  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  character  of  yeast-cells, 
and  however  clearly  Cagniard  do  la  Tour  and  Schwann  may  have 
established  their  plant-like  nature  and  their  connection  with  fermen- 
tation, it  was  not  until  Pasteur's  researches  from  1857  to  1861  that 
the  true  character  of  the  yeast-plant,  and  of  other  micro-organisms 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  most  fermentative  processes,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  absolutely  demonstrated.  The  beneficial  effect  of  his 
inquiries,  and  of  his  methods  of  obtaining  a  pure  cultivation  of  yeast, 
is  universally  recognised,  and  has  reacted  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  on  the  brewing  industry. 

But  M.  Pasteur's  researches  have  also  led  to  much  wider  results, 
as  it  has  been  mainly  in  consequence  of  his  careful  observations  thikt 
the  wonderful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  of  organisms  so  minute 
as  in  some  cases  almost  to  defy  the  power  of  the  microscope  has  now 
been  so  fully  recognised.  The  germ-theory  of  the  origin  of  many 
diseases  meets  with  much  more  general  acceptance  than  it  did  but 
a  few  years  ago ;  and  though  the  bacilli  and  bacteria  whi<^  are 
characteristic  of  some  virulent  diseases,  such  as  anthrax,  are  only 
agents  in  certain  fermentative  processes  by  which  poisonous  matters 
are  engendered,  their  existence  and  character  seem  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  process  of  obtaining  immunity  from  the 
action  of  these  poisons  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  virus  into 
the  animal  system,  thus  rendering  it  insusceptible  of  rec^ving 
further  injury  from  the  same  poison,  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced, both  among  men  and  animals,  and  hydrophobia  and  anthrax 
have  been  successfully  combated. 

A  recognition  of  flie  influence  of  germs  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion into  surgery  of  that  antiseptic  system  of  treatment  with  whidi 
the  name  of  Lister  wDl  always  be  associated,  and  which  has  done  so 
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much  to  diminish  suffering  and  preserve  life.  While  upon  this 
topic  I  may  just  allude  to  another  instance  in  which  chemistry  has 
come  to  the  assistance  of  medical  science  ;  I  mean  in  the  production 
and  investigation  of  those  anaesthetic  agents  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  modem  surgery,  and  which  have  done  so  much  to  alleviatp 
human  suffering. 

But  while  the  ferments  produced  by  micro-organisms  are  on  the 
one  hand  so  pernicious,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  equally  beneficial,  if  it  be  really  the  case  that  such 
processes  as  digestion  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  their  action. 
How  far  the  nitrification  of  the  soil  may  be  due  to  micro-organisms 
is  a  question  not  yet  absolutely  solved,  though  strong  presumption 
has  been  raised  of  their  being,  at  all  events,  potent  factors  in  the 
case. 

Now  that  so  many  diseases  have  been  traced  to  pathogenic  {i.e. 
disease-producing)  organisms,  which  are  constantly  present  in  water 
contaminated  by  sewage,  the  question  of  the  vitality  of  these 
organisms  and  their  germs  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  great 
public  importance,  and  the  Boyal  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  County  Council  has  instituted  an  investigation  into  it, 
which  is  being  diligently  prosecuted  both  from  the  botanical  and  the 
chemical  points  of  view.  The  remarkable  power  of  light,  whether 
that  of  the  sun  or  electric,  in  sterilising  the  gei*ms  of  some  micro- 
organisms, already  to  some  extent  previously  known,  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated  by  Professor  Ward. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  chemists  towards  the 
purification  of  sewage  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  effluents  from 
the  ultimate  drains  of  our  large  municipalities  as  innocuous  as 
possible,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  in  many  instances 
satisfactory.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  even  more  ^o  had 
not  the  imperative  demands  of  economy  limited  the  cost.  Still, 
whatever  may  be  done,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  metrical  abstract  of  a  paper  read  some  years  ago  before 
the  Royal  Society  : — 

"  Sewage,  however  disinfected, 
Is  not  from  ill  results  protected ; 
Though  made  to  all  appearance  pure, 
It  still  remains,  not  safe,  but  sewer  J* 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  important  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  of  our  great  towns,  but  to  many  it  will  appear 
as  somewhat  of  a  disgrace  to  our  powers  of  applying  chemical  know- 
ledge that  such  vast  accumulations  of  what  were  originally  highly 
fertilising  substances  should  be  discharged  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  not  only  be  absolutely  wasted,  but  converted  into  a 
perpetual  nuisance,  brought  up  at  each  tide  within  the  limits  of  the 
*  metropolis  from  which  they  started. 

.    It  is  true  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  imported 

enl3rtnous  quantities  of  guano^  phosphates,  and  nitrates,  but  of  these 

'  there  must  eventually  become  a  scarcity,  if  not  an  end.     In  the 
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meantime,  may  not  chemists  do  something  to  reduce  the  waste  of 
fertilising  agents  that  is  now  taking  place  among  us  f  Agricultural 
colleges  have  been  founded — agricultural  chemistry  is  a  recognised 
branch  of  science  ;  but  with  increase  of  knowledge  has  come  increase 
of  foreign  competition,  fostered  by  improved  means  of  transport  and 
communication,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  a  doubtful  point 
whether  many  soils,  even  if  rent  free,  can  be  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  cereals,  except  at  a  loss. 

While  touching  on  agricultural  chemistry,  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silent  the  experiments  which  have  now  been  carried  on  continuously 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  at  Rothamsted,  by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes, 
assisted  during  the  whole  half-dentury  by  Dr.  Gilbert.  The 
extremely  liberal  provision  which,  during  his  life-time,  Sir  John 
Lawes  has  made  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  extending  his 
experiments  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  full  measure  of  public 
gratitude.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  experiments  already  conducted,  we  must  feel  that  no 
expression  of  public  estimation  can  be  too  high.  As  to  the  results 
already  obtained,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  experiments  still  being 
carried  on,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enlarge.  Remarkable, 
however,  as  are  the  effects  of  different  manures  on  the  botanical 
character  and  growth  of  herbage,  and  on  the  strength  and  yield  of 
cereals,  the  different  results  arising  from  the  mere  variation  of  the 
temperature,  sunshine,  and  rainfall,  in  successive  years,  are  more 
remarkable  still. 

John  Evaks. 


THE   VALUE   OF  EARTH-NUT  CAKE   AS 
A   FEEDING   MATERIAL. 

The  prominent  notice  given  to  the  food  value  of  earth-nut  cake  in 
Dr.  Yoelcker's  report  on  the  Woburn  feeding  experiments,  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Journal,^  has  drawn  attention  to  this  little 
known  oil-cake,  and  possibly  a  few  additional  facts,  founded  on  a 
long  experience  in  feeding  farm  stock  with  the  cake,  may  be  of 
interest. 

This  food  first  came  under  my  notice  about  thirty  years  ago,  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker,  at  the  Royal  Agricmtural 
College,  Cirencester.  Afterwards,  on  taking  up  my  residence  in 
South  India,  I  found  the  cake  on  sale  in  the  bazaars  of  most  of  the 
larger  towns.  It  was  in  demand,  however,  more  as  a  manure  than 
as  a  food  for  stock  ;  indeed,  much  of  the  cake  offered  at  that  time 
was  so  largely  mixed  with  castor  seeds,  and  other  similar  oil  seeds, 
that  it  coiSd  be  applied  to  no  other  use.  This  admixture  with  other 
oil  seeds  was  due  to  no  fraudulent  intention  ;  the  oliject  was  simply 

>  Earth-nut  Oaks  at  a  Feeding  Material  for  Cattle.    Journal,  3rd  Series, 
Vol.  III.,  Part  IV.,  1892,  p.  727. 
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to  secure  an  oil  suited  to  certain  special  native  requirements,  the 
residue,  or  cake,  not  being  considerea  worth  notice.  However,  cake 
made  only  of  earth-nuts  ^  was  procurable,  and  I  used  it  largely  in 
feeding  aU  kinds  of  farm  stock  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
Horses  not  being  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  in  South 
India^  those  I  fed  on  the  cake  were  only  the  horses  used  for  riding 
and  driving.  Such  horses  did  their  work  fairly  satisfactorily,  and 
kept  in  good  condition,  when  fed  on  the  cake  with  forage  ;  but  I 
think  they  throve  better  when  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  cake 
and  com  was  substituted  for  the  fuU  allowance  of  cake.  For 
ordinary  farm-horses  in  England  the  cake  alone  would,  I  feel  sure, 
form  an  excellent  food  along  with  the  usual  fodder.  In  India  the 
oil-mill  generally  employed  is  a  sort  of  pestle-and-mortar  arrange- 
ment, but  the  pestle,  instead  of  being  lifted  and  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  seed  to  be  crushed,  rotates  around  the  inside  of  the  morfcar  over 
the  seed,  and  is  worked  by  a  bullock.  The  machine  is  inexpensive 
to  construct,  but  it  does  its  work  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  leav- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  oil  in  the  residue.  Indeed,  the  presence 
of  so  much  oil  is  the  reason  that,  in  some  instances,  the  cake  has  not 
found  favour  when  a  trial  of  it  has  been  made  in  feeding  horses,  the 
diarrhoea  which  resulted  being  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
excessive  quantity  of  oil  present  in  the  cake.  It  is  not  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  earth-nut  cake  obtainable  in  England  will  contain 
too  large  a  proportion  of  oil,  inasmuch  as  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  importers  or  dealers,  through  whose  hands  the  cake  must 
pass,  re-press  it,  and  remove  much  of  the  oil.   An  allowance  of  about 

*  The  earth-nut,  groand-nQt,  or  pea-nut  (AraohU  hypogaay  Z.)*  is  an 
annual  herb  with  procumbent  branches.  It  belongs  to  the  Leguminosa  (sub- 
order Pa^umacea)y  and  to  the  same  tribe  (ffedytarea)  as  includes  sainfoin 
(^Onobryohii  Mtiva),  serradella  (Omithqpus  sativm)t  and  Japanese  clover 
(Lespedeza  ttriata),  to  which  plants  it  is  closely  allied.  It  presents  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  large  kind  of  clover,  and  has  small,  bright  yellow,  pea- 
like flowers,  borne  on  long  stalks ;  these,  after  flowering,  curl  downwards  and 
force  the  immature  pod  into  the  toil,  where  it  ripens,  and  whence  it  must  be  dug 
up  when  harvested.  The-  pod  is  about  1^  inches  long,  is  somewhat  cylindrical, 
is  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  contains  from  two  to  three  seeds,  seventy- 
five  of  which  weigh  one  ounce.  This  plant  is  probably  of  American  origin, 
although  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  India,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
in  many  other  tropical  countries.  Professor  Church,  in  his  Ibod  Graim  of 
India,  states  the  following  to  be  the  composition  of  pea-nuts : — 

In  100  parts  In  1  lb. 

Water 75  1  oz.    87grs. 

Albuminoids  .        .        .    24*5  3   „    403  „ 

Starch 11-7  1  „    382  „ 

Oil 500  8  „        0  „ 

Fibre 4*5  0  „    315  „ 

Ash 1-8  0  „    126  „ 

**  As  half  the  weight  of  pea-nuts  is  oil,  they  require  a  considerable  admixture 
of  starchy  food  in  order  to  become  a  wholesome  and  economical  article  of 
diet.  The  green  and  unripe  pods  are  less  oily  and  more  easily  digested ;  they 
have  an  agreeable  taste  when  roasted.  Pea-nuts,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
oil  has  been  extracted  by  pressure,  yield  a  cake  well  adapted  for  feeding 
cattle."— Ed. 
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6  lb.  of  the  cake  per  day  was  sufHcient  to  keep  a  horse  in  good 
working  condition. 

For  horses  the  cake  was  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  steeped 
for  24  hours  in  cold  water,  just  sufficient  of  which  was  used  to 
make  a  stiffish  paste.  This  paste  is  white,  and  has  a  rather  agree- 
able nut-like  smell  and  taste ;  it  is  readily  eaten  by  most  horses. 
Owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the  cake  leaves  the  mill,  it  is  met 
with  in  large,  hard  blocks,  which  cannot,  without  being  first  broken 
by  a  hammer,  be  powdered  in  an  ordinary  cake-breaker.  Dr. 
Yoelcker  refers,  in  the  report  already  mentioned,  to  the  acid 
character  of  the  cake  which  was  used  at  Wobum,  but  acidity  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  cake  as  ordinarily  met  with  in  India.  I  know 
no  oil-cake  which,  when  properly  stored,  will  for  so  long  a  time 
preserve  its  good  properties. 

I  have  used  the  cake  very  extensively  in  feeding  working  cattle ; 
an  allowance  of  4  lb.  per  head  per  day,  with  forage,  kept  the  animals 
in  perfect  health  and  condition.  A  pair  of  such  oxen,  weighing 
^ch  about  800  lb.  live-weight,  would  plough  |  of  an  acre  of  li^t 
land  daily  for  several  months  of  the  year.  For  fattening  cattle  I  do 
Aot  know  of  any  better  food,  in  regard  alike  to  its  f^ing  value 
and  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  beef  produced.  As  a  food  for 
dairy  cows  it  is  admirable,  both  in  increasing  the  yield  of  milk 
and  in  improving  its  quality.  The  butter  of  cows  so  fed  is  firmer 
and  keeps  much  better  than  that  of  cows  fed  on  any  of  the  ordinary 
oil-cakes.  A  daily  allowance  of  4  to  6  lb.  of  the  cake,  given  in  the 
form  of  paste,  and  mixed  with  2  or  3  lb.  of  wheat  bran,  constitutes  a 
perfect  food  for  mUch  cows.  I  have  had  cows  so  fed,  for  several 
years,  yielding  well  and  breeding  regularly.  One  cow  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  fed  thus  for  nearly  ten  years,  enjoyed  perfect  heal^, 
produced  a  calf  every  year,  and  milked  exceedingly  well. 

For  sheep  there  is  no  better  food  than  earth-nut  cake  ;  but  for 
these  animals  I  found  it  best  to  give  the  cake  dry  and  broken  into 
small  pieces.  I  had  a  large  flock  fed  on  the  cake  for  several  years, 
and  never  knew  any  bad  results  attending  its  use.  The  ewes  so  fed 
bred  regularly,  milked  well,  and  reared  excellent  lambs,  while  the 
inutton  of  these  cake-fed  sheep  was  of  superior  quality,  though 
perhaps  hardly  equal  to  the  gram-fed  mutton  so  highly  appreciated 
in  India. 

Many  experiments  have  proved  the  value  of  the  cake  as  a  food 
for  pigs  ;  for  these  animals  it  was  generally  made  into  a  thin  gruel 
and  given  mixed  with  bran.  The  same  preparation,  but  in  not  quite 
so  thin  a  condition,  constitutes  a  superior  food  for  fattening  poultry, 
though  it  is  not  so  useful  for  laying-fowls.  The  flesh  of  poultry 
fattened  on  the  cake  is  white,  fine,  and  of  a  superior  flavour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  earth-nut  cake  has  not  made  more  progress 
in  coming  into  regular  demand  in  England.  It  has  long  been  known 
and  esteemed  in  the  United  States.  Though  the  cake  is  imported 
into  England  somewhat  extensively  from  India,  it  is  not  ordinarily 
procurable  in  omr  markets,  being,  it  is  believjod,  bought  up  by  the 
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manufacturers  of  cattle  foods,  the  makers  of  soap,  Sic,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  useful  oil  it  contains. 

The  earth-nut  crop  occupies  annually  about  30,000  acres  of  land 
in  South  India.  It  is  grown  both  under  irrigation  and  as  a  dry  crop. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  useful  as  fodder.  Frequently  the  whole 
pods,  with  their  contents,  are  crushed  in  the  oil  mill,  when,  of  course, 
the  cake  made  is  much  inferior.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply, 
however,  to  cake  made  from  the  so-called  nuts  only. 

W.   B.   BOBBBTSOK. 


RECENT   AGRICULTURAL  INVENTIONS. 

T^  suiyects  of  Applications  for  Patents  from  June  12,  1893, 
to  Sept.  9,  1893. 

N.B. — ^Where  the  Invention  is  a  oommuDication  from  abroad,  the  name  of 
the  Inventor  is  shown  in  italics,  between  parentheses,  after  the  name  of  the 
applicant. 

Agricaltnral  Machinery  and  Implemeiits,  ftc. 

Ka  of  Name  of  Applicant.  Title  of  Invention. 

AppUoatlon. 

Horse  rakes. 

Carrier  and  dips  for  stacking  hay. 

Portable  hay  press.    • 

,  Cultivator. 

Turnip  raising  and  topping  machine. 


Horse  hoes. 
Potato  ploughs. 
Drills. 


11507  BOBBBTB,  E.  k  H. 

11666  Kino,  H.       . 

11599  Bakbbb,  J.  . 

11623  BOTTBDIK,  A.  &  A. 

11666  Geeybs,  T.    . 

11698  HOLDEN,  E.  & 

Savage,  R. 
11702  Pebkinb,  J.  . 
11850  Sargeant,  T.  C.  . 
11885  BOULT  {CooUhutt 

Plough  Co,,  Canada) .  Riding  ploughs. 
11963  Cooper,  T.    .        .        .  Cultivating  maohmery. 
11566  King,  H.  .  Carrier  and  clips  for  stacking  hay. 

12035  Fowler,  R.  H.  &  othrs.  Steam  cultivators. 

Reaping  and  mowing  machines. 

Topping  and  digging  potatoes. 

Poles   and    whippletrees    for    binders    and 
reapers,  &c. 

Threshing,  &c.,  machines. 

Grapple  fork  for  loading,  &c.,  hay,  straw,  &c. 

Threshing  machines. 

Self-binding  reapers. 

Turnip  cutting  and  pulping  machine. 

Seed  sowing  apparatus. 

Appliance  for  bundling  hay.  ^  - 


Artbr*  a.  C. 
12225  Haslak  k  Mawdslet  . 
12505  CouLTAs,  J.  P.      . 

13866  Beaumont,  W.  W. 
14312  Robinson,  J.  B.  . 
14388  Thomas,  J.  . 
14391  Wallace,  J.  k  R.. 
15352  Wilson,  W.  . 
15522  Klagges,  a. 
16148  auiLHEH,  R.        • 
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No.  of  KuM  of  Applicant 

AppUotttdon. 

16224  BlOHXOND,  J.  G.  . 

16334  BlOHABDSON,  W.  . 

16616  COOPBB,  T.    . 

16818  SA1IUBL80N,  B.     * 


Title  of  Invenlioii. 

Kibbling  miUB  for  beaiu,  &o. 
Artificial  nuurare  drills. 
Digging  maohineB. 
Sheaf-binding  harresters. 


Stable  Xrtensils  and  Fitting!  ^Eorse-dioef,  fto. 

11473  Atkin,  H.     .        .        .  Gorry-oombs. 

11677  MiLLKB,  J.  k  another  .  Horae-shoes. 

11722  Kbbwson,  J.  A.  Sc  othrs  (Combined  riding  stirmp  and  foot  wann«r. 


11843  Phillips,  W.  E.  . 
12114  HAAS,  S.  H.  . 
12235  Jaqblitz,  C  . 
12268  Bmm BTT,  J.  &  H.  . 
12347  Caulfibld,  F.  H. 
12529  Hobnsbt,  G.  S.     . 

12639  FlNUCANB,  p. 

12670  Cabbington,  H.  . 
13130  Elliott,  J.  A. 


BemoTable  horse-shoe. 

Fastenings  for  harness. 

Controlling  restlye  horses. 

Collar  gange. 

Stirrap  pad. 

Roughing  horses. 

Horse-shoes. 

Safety  riding  stirrap. 

High-knee  action  appliance  for  horses  under 
training. 
13267  Haddam,  R.  (Pax, 

Germany)  . 
13303  Sktkoub,  E. 
13457  Lbathbbbt,  C.  B. 
13476  Ohl,  G.  D.  . 
13520  BiBTZ,  N.  . 
13526  GOAMAN,  J.  . 

13620  HAXPsoir,  W.  Sc  others.  Safety  stirmps. 
13641  Mabtin,  G.  .  .  .  Riding  saddles. 
13704  LAKB,  H.  H.  {Baron 

Kaiserttein,  Av^tria),  Food  for  horses. 
13891  Zibllbnbach,  J.  W.    .  Fastenings  for  horses  in  stables. 

Saddles,  bridles,  stirmps,  &c. 

Frost  nail  keys  for  horse-shoes. 


,  Horse- shoe. 

Head  ooUar  for  thoroughbred  yearlings. 
,  Lady's  side-saddle. 
y  Horse  collars  and  hames. 

Preventing  horses  running  away. 

Head  collars. 


14293  Jacx>B8,  S.     . 
14335  BOULT  {Legroi) 
14392  Db  Pass  {De  Sales, 

France) 
14442  Bbown,  R.    . 
14625  Hbwitt,  J.  . 
15335  HBXKiNa     . 
15388  MiKTOK  &  Eabom 
15871  Andbbson,  J.  F. 
15893  Hallabah,  M. 
16150  GUBT,  P.  k,  C. 


16181  RUKTZ  Jc  Edwabdb 
1^2mMuzZALL,J. 


16294 J 


.  Calks  for  horse-shoes. 

Instrument  for  drenching  horses. 
.  Safety  saddle-bais. 

Riding  saddles. 

Horse-shoe. 

Expanding  horse-shoe. 

Horse-shoes  and  pads. 

Connecting  and  releasing  horses  to  and  from 
vehicles. 

Air-pads  for  horse-co)lars,  &c. 

I  Horse-shoes. 
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Ko.  of  Kame  of  Applicant. 

Applicstion. 

16318  HowABD  (Weissmanfh) 
16398  Ohabtbb,  G.  E.    . 
16463  Mathbw,  F.  W.    . 
16424  PouPABD,  M.  E.    . 
16582  Bbvkbtt  8c  others 
16620  Wilkinson,  H.  E. 
16658  Tbuswbll,  Ct. 
16768  Melyillb,  B. 
16873  HUGHBS,  F.  (Belon, 
France)     . 


Title  of  Inrention. 

Horse-shoes. 

Horse-collar. 

Side  saddles  and  girths. 

Horse-shoes. 

Cushions  for  horse-shoes. 

Saddles,  collars,  and  breasl-straps. 

Ck)llai8  and  saddles. 

Horse-shoes. 

Stopping  ronawaj  horses. 


Carts  and  Carriages. 


12215  Whitcomb,  w.  w. 
15547  collinge,  j. 
15713  LANDBB,  H.  & 
Taskbb,  H. 
16162  Kbilleb,  J.  T.     . 

16241  HOLLINOWOBTH,  W. 

16495  HOGABTH  k  another 


.  Brake  shoes. 

,  Cart,  &c.,  wheels. 

Farm  carts  and  waggons. 
Hind  foot-boards  of  dog-carts. 
Carts  conveying  heavy  loads. 
.  Carts. 


Dairy  TTtensili,  &c. 


11539  BOND.  F.  T.  . 

11662  CABBOLL,  T. . 

.  Milking  apparatus. 

11748  Lane,  E.  A.  . 

.  Befrigerating  milk  chnm. 

11808  Tbaibeb,  p.  . 

.  Cheesemaking. ' 

11829  Duncan,  J.  H 

.  Chums. 

11860  Cotton,  O.  . 

.  Milk  sieves  for  milkmg  pails. 

12190  Shibls,  a.     . 

.  Teat  cups  for  milking  machines. 

12892  Kby  &  CooPBB     . 

.  Chum. 

12938  Begbib,  E.  W.      . 

.  Bnttermaking  apparatus. 

13043  Dbnnby,  W.  J.     . 

.  Cheesecntter. 

13061  BOULT  {Berrigan, 

U.S,A.)       . 

.  Cream  separator. 

13125  Bond.  F.  T.  . 

13400  Duncan,  J.  H.  H. 

II          »» 

14241  Bond,  F.  T.  . 

•         t>            w 

15843  LUNDSTBOM  & 

BUBBBLL   • 

.  Centrifugal  separators. 

15905  Stbom,  0.  J. 

„         dmms. 

15909  Stbuthebs,  J.     . 

.  Churning  butter. 

16168  Woodall,  C.  H.   . 

.  Befrigerating  butter  block  or  slab. 

16416  Seal,  H.       . 

.  Protecting  milk-cans  and  contents. 

16493  Llewellyn,  E.  H. 

.  Truck  for  milk-chums. 

16841  Oibbings,  W. 

.  Milk-chums. 
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Poultry  and  Game,  &e.,  Appliances. 

Ko.  of  Name  of  Applioant.  Title  of  Inreatloii. 

Application. 

12890  Walkbr,  F.  T.      .  .  Poultry  fencing. 

15723  Bbown  k  Qakkon  .  Fowl  ring. 

16901  BOULT  (ffaarttiek)  .  Poultry-honses; 

16248  McGlubb,  C.  E.    .  .  Preparing  eggff  for  commercial  ase. 

16878  Saundebs,  T.       •  .  Hen  coops. 

Kiscellaneoiuk 

11790  Adamson,  W,       •        .  Hardies. 
11919  Lamb,  B.  M.  .        .  Bee-hives. 

11976  ToBGBOT-BODANGB,  J. .  Clipping  animals. 
12016  HuiSH,  C.  H.         .        .  Castrating  instraments. 
12110  Db  Bossi-Gallico,  a.  .  Mangers  and  head-gaards. 
12140  FoBD,  M.  .        .  Sheep  shearing,  machine. 

12260  HoLLTNGWOBTH,  W.    .  Weight-indicating  hay-needle. 
14007  BouQUBT,  R.        .        .  Label  for  marking  sheep,  &o. 
14111  MOBOAN,  B. .        .        .  Feeding  troughs  for  cattle. 
16457  BUBCH,  T.     .        .        .  Hurdles. 


Voinben  of  Specifications  relating  to  the  above  subjects  Published 
siaoe  June  7, 1892.^ 

Specifications  of  1892. 
9610, 11140,  12013,  12448,  12863,  12929,  18140,  13331,  13457,  13651,  13810, 
13823, 13884,  14651,  14704,  14729,  14740,  14803,  14955,  15215, 16460. 
15673,15728,  16288,  16345,  16384,  16760, 17248,  17552,  17631,  17953, 
18610,  18720,  21466,  22343,  23205. 

Specifications  of  1893. 

1047,  2223,  3400,  3445,  3485,  4080,  4118,  4343,  4515,  4516,  5209,  5984,  6165, 
6974,  6980,  7073,  7344,  7442,  7856,  8566,  8647,  9233,  9631,  10065, 10112. 
10236, 11066, 11263, 11885,  12066,  12140,  12235, 13476. 

>  Copies  (price  Sd,  each,. post  free)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Patent  OflSce 
(Sale  and  Store  Branch),  38  Cursitor  Street^  London,  E.C. 
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STATISTICS  AFFECTING  BRITISH 
AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS. 

SOHHART  OF  AQBICVLTURAL  BKTDBNS  OF  GbEAT  BsiTAm  FOB  1893. 

Note. — The  Retumi  teere  collected  on  June  4  in  the  Teart  1891  (md  1892, 
and  on  June  6  in  the  Yewr  1693. 


Acreage  q 

f  Land  in  Great  Britain  under—* 

Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hops 

1891 

Acres 
2,307,277 

Acres 
2,112,798 
2,036,810 
2,076,097 

Acres 
2,899,129 
2,997,645 
3,171,756 

Acres 
632,794 
625,361 
627,821 

Acres 
66,142 
56,259 
67,576 

1892 

2,219,838 

1893 

1,897,488 

1803 
compared. 

Increase 
^DecreajBS 

39,287 
—            or  1-9 
per  cent. 

174,211 

or  5-8 

per  cent. 

2,460 

or  0-6 

per  cent. 

1,317 

or  2-3 

per  cent. 

with 
1892 

822.350 

or  14-5 

per  cent. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1893 
compared 

.Increase 
Decrease     \ 

— 

— 

272,627 

or  9-4 

per  cent. 

— 

1,434 

or  2-6 

per  cent. 

with     ' 
1891 

409,789 

or  17-8 

per  cent. 

36,701 

or  1-7 

per  cent. 

— 

4,973 

or  0-9 

per  cent. 

— 

Number  of  Cattle  in  Great  Britain. 


Cattlb 

Tkab 

Cows  and 

heifers  in 

milk  or  in 

calf 

S  years  old 
and  abore 

Under  2 
years  old 

Total 

1891 

1892 

No. 
2,657,054 
2,650,891 
2,564,624 

No. 
1,504,649 
1,666,706 
1,580,242 

No. 
2,691,118 
2,627,186 
2,566,810 

No. 
6,852,821 
6,944.783 

1893 

6,700,676 

Decrease  in  1893  com-  J 
pared  with  1892    .    .    1 

96,267 

or  3-6 

percent. 

86,464 

or  5-2 

per  cent. 

61,376 

or  2-3 

per  cent. 

244.107 

or  3-6 

per  cent. 

1893 
compared  . 

Increase        J 
^Decrease 

— 

75,503 

or  5-0 

per  cent. 

— 

— 

with 
1891 

102,430 

or  3-9 

per  cent. 

— 

125,308 

or  4-7 

per  cent. 

152,145 

or  2-2 

per  cent. 
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Nufnher  of  Sheep  and  Pigs  in  Great  Britain^ 


Tkib 

8HKEP  AMD  Lambs 

Pros 

Bhcep 

Lambs 

Total 

1891 

1892 

1893 

No. 
17,786,941 
17,967,049 
17,039,739 

No. 
10,945,617 
10.777,656 
10,240,696 

No. 
28,732,568 
28,734.704 
27,280,334 

Na 
2,888,773 
2.137,869 
2,113,630 

Decrease  in  1893  com- 
pared with  1892      .    .  1 

917,310 

or  61 

per  cent. 

637,060 

or  60 

per  cent. 

1,464,370 
or  6-1 

per  cent. 

24,329 

or  11 

percent. 

Decrease  in  1893  com- 
pared with  1891     .    . 

747,202 

or  4-2 

per  cent. 

706,022 

or  6-4 

per  cent. 

1,452,224 

or  61 
percent. 

776,243 

or  26-8 

percent. 

Table    showing  the  Agbeaoe   under   HOPS  in   Enoland,    as 

RETURNED  UPON  JuNE    4    IN    THE  YeARS    1891   AND  1892,   AND 

June  5  in  the  Year  1893. 


Counties 

1891 

1898 

189S 

Berks 

Gloucester  •    .    .    .    . 

Hants 

Hereford 

Kent 

Notts 

Salop 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Bnssex 

Worcester 

acres 

11 

25 

2,749 

6,660 

34,266 

14 

112 

20 

1,965 

7,150 

3,280 

acres 

10 

39 

2.776 

6,797 

34,068 

14 

117 

18 

1,938 

7,124 

3,369 

acres 

11 

33 

2,795 

7,079 

34,816 

12 

123 

21 

1,845 

7,326 

3,516 

Total 

66,142 

56,269 

67,676 
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ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND. 


|>roceeMnd0  of  tbe  CounciL 


^VTEDNESDAY,   JUNE    21,  1893, 

(IN  THE  SHOWYABD  AT  CHESTER.) 
coil.  SIB  iriOEL  KIHeSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (TBU8TSE),  IK  THE   CHAIB. 


PrMMLt: — 

Tnutees,  — Earl  Cathcart,Mr.  John 
Dent  Dent,  Col.  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote, 
E.C.B.,  Earl  of  Bavensworth. 

Viee-Prendents, — ^Viscount  Emlyn, 
Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Other  Members  of  €huncil.—MT,  G. 
M.  Allender,  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Mr. 
Alfred  Ashworth,  Mr.  Joseph  Beach, 
Mr.  J.  Bowen- Jones,  Mr.  Charles  Clay, 
Lieat.-Col.  J.  F.  Cartis-Hayward,  Mr. 
J.  Marshall  Dngdale,  Mr.  W.  Frankish, 
Mr.  Hugh  Gk>rringe,  Mr.  James 
Homsby,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Miller,  Mr.  B.  Nevme-Grenville, 
Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Albert  PeU, 
Mr.  J.B.Ransome,  Mr.  S.  Bowlandson, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Mr.  W.  T.  Scarth, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
Sir  J.  L.  E.  Spearman,  Bart.,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Satton, 
Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren, 
Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wil- 
son, Sir  Jacob  Wilson. 

Officers. — Mr.  Ernest  Clarice,  Secre- 
tary; Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the 
Joarnal;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker, 
Consulting  Chemist;  Mr.  Wilson 
Bennison,  Surveyor. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President, 

Col.  Sir  NiosL  Kinoscotb,  K.C.B. 
(Trustee),  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  May 
yOJi.  IV.  T.  8. — 15 


31,  were  taken  as  read,  and  approved, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  Special  Coun- 
cil Meeting,  held  in  the  Showyaid  on 
Monday,  June  19,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. The  minutes  of  the  Special 
Council  Meeting  related  to  an  out- 
break of  fire  which  occurred  at  one 
of  the  implement  stands  on  Monday, 
and  to  the  general  precautions  against 
fire  adopted  in  the  Showyard ;  as  well 
as  to  details  connected  with  the  de- 
monstrations of  sheep-shearing. 

Election  of  Kow  Members. 

The  election  of  the  following  151 
new  members  was  then  proceeded 
with,  the  Sbobbtaby  stating  that 
this  was  the  largest  number  of  new 
members  elected  at  one  time  since 
1889,  the  year  of  the  Windsor  Meet- 
ing:— 

AONKW,  E.  T. . .  6,  Mount  St.,  Mancheiter. 
AaiOEW,  H. . .  29,  Booth  St.,  lianchetter. 
Allen,  A. . .  Hindlip,  Worcester. 
Akbdbll,  T.  0. .  .Beech  Hurst,  Eoolea. 
Armitaus,  0. 8..  .Cromlea,  Manchester. 
Ashworth,  A. . .  Aoorington. 
Atchkrlet, F. B.  H... Stone  Ho.,  W.  Fdton, 

Salop. 
Barkkb,  a..  .Sutton  Bennington,  Loughboro*. 
Bates,  A.  L..  .82,  Bairstow  St.,  Preston. 
Bbll,  J..  .Hedley  Hall,  Swalwell,  oo.  Durham. 
BvLLHOUBiB,  E. .  .Groby  Road,  Altrinoham. 
BSLLHOUSa,  W.. .  Windlehnrst,  Stookport. 
BEvnroTOH,  T..  .Hedingham  Oastle,  Essex. 
BmcHRNOUon,  W.  T...aawsworth  New  Hall, 

Macclesfield. 
Bishop,  T.  . .  Kiotbury,  Hungerford. 
Blackwall,  T.  Y..  .Ollcennus,  Llanwrst. 
BowBR,  W.  W..  .The  Manor  Farm,  Hawarden 
Bbkthbrton,    F.    a.. The   Ball,    i^inhqi 

Presoot. 
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BiTLLOOE,  W.  D..  .Statham,  WarringtoD. 
Oawlkt,  F..  .Hoos  Ho^  Blaokley.  Manohester. 
Oaciis  C. .  .Bregner,  Bonrnemoath. 
Chayb,  E..  .Widhayes,  Halberton,  Tfyerton. 
Chichebtkb,  0.  H..  .Hall,  Barnstaple. 
Glxmixcb,  T..  .10,  Northgate  St.,  Chester. 
CoLBBOBN.  B..  .Oherry  Lane,  Walton,  Liverpl. 
Oopx,  O.. .Morriston,  Maybole,  N.B. 
Orankbhaw,  R.  L.. .Peover,  Chelford,  Chesb. 
Orajbkb,  W.  R.  . .  Borstal,  Rochester. 
Dablbt,  0.  H.  . .  109,  Alton  Terrace,  Ecclcs. 
Dayibb,  J...TyD-y-coed  Farm,  Adwy,  Wrex- 
ham. 
Dban,  J.  W.. .26,HamQton  Sq.,  Birkenhead. 
Dbwhubrt,  H.. .Lostock  Hall,  Preston. 
D'Bykcourt,  B.  T...8,  Hawthorn Ter.,  New- 

oastl^ouTyne. 
Dixox,  G.  H...Armathwaito  Hall,  Cumber- 

land. 
DoooKTT,  A.  H.. .Cherryhinton,  Cambridge. 
DowKBS,  Wm.  A. . .  Queen  Street,  Redditch. 
Bbakk,  J.  £..  .Btokestown  Ho.,  New  Roes,  co. 

Wexlord. 
DiiiKKWATEB,MrflLa...Kirby,  Douglas,  I.  of 

Man. 
DWTKR,  Lt-CoL  L.  P.  W..  .Beaumaris,  Anglsy. 
Bd WARDS,  W..  .Lyddyn  Fadog,  Llanfair  P.Q. 
EscRiTT,  Hy..  .High  Street,  Grantham. 
ETER.SHBD,   F... Norfolk   Lodge,    Burton-on- 

Trent. 
Fair,  A.  E..  .16,  West  Beach,  Lytham. 
Falcokeb,   J.   B... Manor   Ho.,    Ashton-on- 

Mersey. 
FiNLAY,  0. .  .Burton  Ho.,  Rossett,  Wrexham. 
FofLSY,  J..  .46,  King  St,  Manchester. 
Fox,  Wm.  S. . .  Potter  Hanworth,  Linooln.  . 
Foster,  H.  . .  Neap  Ho.,  Doncaster. 
Frakk,  K  J.. .Beslow  Fbmu  Wroxeter,  Salop. 
Galloway,  W.  J..  .Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
Garrod,  H.  J..  .Cheyeley,  Newmarket. 
Gill,  John.  .Warwick,  Carlisle. 
Gell,R.  p.,  juur...Woodhaye8  Hall,  Asliton- 

on-Mersey. 
GiLLn)RAND,H...Withington  Hall,  Chelford, 

Cheshire. 
Glazebrook,  J.  K. .  .Lymm  Hall,  Lymm. 
Glovek,  J.  W..  .Wood  End,Handforth,  Chesh. 
GoRTOX,  P.  C.  .Cranford  Ho.,  Knutsford. 
Graxt,  W.  J.. .Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon. 
Grben,  Wm..  .Bolnhurst,  St.  Neots. 
<9riffix,  W.  S..  .Bushey  Lodge,  Watford. 
Griffiths,  Broken  Cross  Farm,  Northwich. 
Hall,  J..  .Vale  Bank.  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Hartshorn,  A.  J...Hoole,  Cheshire. 
Hkbkbtii,  J.  K...Lyndhurst,  Toft  Rd.,  Enuts- 

-  ford. 
Heskbth,   W...Lynwood,   Lostock    Gndom, 

Northwich. 
HiBB^RrT,  F.  A.. MO,  Castio Str.,  Cardiff.  • 
HiGGis,  T. H.. . 33,  Tower  Buildings,  LlYerpL 
HoARE,  H.  S.. .  Yelden,  Hiirham  Ferrers. 
Hollixs,  H.  M.  D...Rhewl  Ho.,  Mostyn. 
IIoNYM  AN,  Sir  W.  M.,  Bart. . .  Coton  Hall,  Salop. 
lIopKiN',  Fedbar,  Manoliester. 
IfowARD,  D..  .Barrow  Hall,  Bold,  Lanes. 
fiuGHBS.  R...Plaa   Llangwyflan,   Ty   Crocs, 
. .   Anglesey. 

Hclton,  E..  .Union  Club,  Manchester. 
JpHNBox,   H.  A... Oak    Hurst,    Ambergate, 

Derby. 
Johnston,    F.    H...Qreenbaak,    Plumbley, 

Knutsford. 
Jones,  H.. .Ty  Maur,  Aberffraw,  Anglesey. 
JoxFfi,  Maj.-GeD.  R.  Owen,  C.B...Bryn  Tegid, 

Bala. 
JoYxsox.  E.  W...A8hfied,  Ra!e,  Clieshire. 
Kay,  a.  H..  .Banklield,  Bury,  Lanca. 
Kixo,  A... Sound  Bridge,  Nantwich. 
Laixq,  G..  .Floddcn,  Milfleld,  Wooler. 


Lba,  W.  B..  .Priors  Heyi,  Tanrin,  Chester. 

LxM,  J.  D..  .Brook  Hoaie,  Tlinperley. 

Lewis,  A.  T.  B...I«wflr  Ootto,  Tarkhill,  Hen- 
ford. 

Lilly,  John,  junr. .  .Hancbesfeer. 

Lockbtt,  R.  B.  . .  84.  Alexandra  Brive,  LiverpL 

Lon& worth,  T. .  .Oak Hill,  Whalley,  Lanes. 

Maclban,  a.  D..  .R.  a.  College,  Cirencester. 

MacNicol,  D.. .Rhewl  Lodge,  Mostyn. 

Maitland,  Dalrymple,  Brook  Mooar,  I.  of  Man. 

Martyn,  H..  .TrieYemper  Bridge,  Newqnay. 

Matthxwb,  John.  .Bangor. 

Mbllor,  J.  E. .  .Uelensfield,  DoUnfield,  Chesh. 

Mbtc ALFB,  W.  H. . .  Eyerton,  Bawtiy. 

MiLKBB,  R.. . St.  Ann's,  Alpha  Bd.,  Ramsgate. 

MmsHULL,  W.. .Peoyer  Superior,  Knutsford. 

Mono  AN,  Capt.  H.  G..  .Tablqr,  Knatsford 

Mma,  Thos. . .  Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

MUBLBSS,  Philip.  .Ruabon. 

Nbwton,  R.  F.  N..  .Tatton  Dale,  Knntsford. 

PA21KINHON,  J.  A...BaYen8knowle,  Ashton-on- 
Ribble. 

Pabrinoton,  M.  Bw.  .Holborongh,  Bocbester. 

Patterson,  R.  G..  . Broughton,  near  Chester. 

Paitixson,  J...Rho8  Rhodyn  Farm,  Brough- 
ton, Wrexham. 

Pbdlby,  G.  a..  .  164,  Nantwich  Eoad,  Crewe. 

Pbbcival,  Bobert  H..  .101,  Portland  St.,  Man- 
chester. 

Phillips,  Wm.  D..  .Combe  Fields,  Rugby. 

PiLKixoTON,  A.  L. . .  Wllmastone,  Peterchuich, 
Hereford. 

Prythbrch,  Wm.  B..  .Ty  Croea»  Anglesey. 

QuAYLK,  J..  .Croggan,  Port  Soderic, I.  of  Man. 

Ralu,  p.  . .  Aldertoook,  Otanleigh. 

Ravxnscroft,     J... Moss     Farm,  Plnmbly, 
Knutsford. 

Roberts,  Frank  A...Anne8dale,  Windermere. 

Roberts,  J..  .Lower  Klnnerton,  Chester. 

RoQEBS,  J.  T...Littleborough,  Manchester. 

Rushton,  T.  H..  .Halli well  Hall,  Bolton. 

Bymbr,  T.  H..  .Broughton  Park,  Manchester. 

Samfson,  W..  .Beanchief  Abbey,  Sheffield. 

Savory,  H..  .Salford  Priors,  Evesham. 

Scott,  Capt.  J.. .  Ardeley  Bury,  Stevenage. 

Sly,  Col.  W.  J.. . Lancaster. 

^outham,  G.  a.. .Irlams  o*  th*  Height,  Lanes. 

Sparrow,  A.  G..  .The  Hollies,  Knutsford. 

SpENCKR,  N..  .Peover.  Knutsford. 

Staxdibh,  Oapt.  W.  P...Brookenhur6t,  Hants. 

Stuttard,  H.  H.. .Bead  Hall,  Blnokbnro. 

SwABT,  R  L.  .Scunthorpe,  Doncaster. 

Talbot,  H..  .Preston  Brook,  Cheshire. 

Tbmfbrley,T.  L...Southpark, Hexham. 

Tharhatt,  G..  .South  Willingham,  Lincoln. 

Thompson,  J.  R...Bramloy  Meade,  Whalley, 
Lanca. 

TnoMi-sox,  T.  H...BrBmley  Meade,  Whalley, 
Lanes. 

Thorxhill,   W.    W... Hales   Farm,  Market. 
Drayton. 

TixsLEY,  H. .  .Grappenhall,  Warrington. 

Tixsley,  W.  C... Springfield,  Bunbury,  Tar- 
porley. 

T«>LER,  C.  H. . .  Saltersford  Hall,  Holmes  Chapd. 

Trench,  R.  C. .  .Derby  Estate  Office,  Preston. 

Vkiinox,  Arthur,  High  Wycombe. 

Veuxox,  S.  C.  F... Burton  Latimer, Kettering. 

WArrs,  J...Parkside.  Mossley  Hill, Liverpool. 

Webster,  G.  W..  .5.  Eversley  Park,  Chester. 

White,  A..  .Bank  Ho.,  Helaby,  WaVrington. 

Whittingham,  W..  .Hafod  FattA)  Mold. 

Williams,  R.. .Caerglaw,  Valle/,  Anglesey. 

WiLUAMB.  S.. .Caerglaw,  Vallev.  Anglesey. 

WixDER,  C.  J.. .Bradford  MUl,  Bolton. 

Wixterbottom,  W.  D.  .  .Holme  Hall.BakewelL 

Wrioht,  Chas.  F.  S...Rhuallt,  St.  Asaph. 

Wtxxk,  John. . Waverton,  Chester. 

Yorath,  Hy..  .Maesmawr,  Bwlch,  Brecon, 
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Beports  from  the  Finance,  Joamal, 
Implement,  and  Showyard  Works 
Committees  were  then  received  and 
adopted  as  follows : — 

Finance. 

Mr.  Sandat  presented  a  formal 
report  from  the  Finance  Committee 
recommending  the  payment  of  a 
number  of  accounts  in  connection 
with  the  Chester  Meeting,  and  the 
Society's  general  administration, 
amounting  in  all  to  1,958Z.  ^,Ud. 

Journal. 

Earl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  le- 
ported  that  various  accounts  for 
printing,  duly  examined  by  the 
Printing  Auditor,  had  been  passed » 
and  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  payment.  The  fourth  edi- 
tion of  the  Text  Book  having  been 
exhausted,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  a  fifth  edition  of  5,000 
copies  be  published  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Secretary  had  been  in 
communication  with  Ihe  Meteorolo- 
gical Office  as  to  the  addition  of  names 
to  the  list  of  free  recipients  of  the 
Hay  Harvest  Forecasts.  As  there 
was  a  considerable  area  between 
Liverpool  and  the  Thames  Valley  from 
which  reports  were  not  now  received, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
names  of  Major  Fosbery,  of  Warwick, 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Thursfield,  of  Broseley, 
Shropshire,  be  suggested  to  the  Me- 
teorological Office  for  addition  to  the 
list. 

Implement. 

Mr.  Fbankish  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  forth- 
coming trials  of  sheaf-binders  had 
been  discussed,  and  that  Mr.  Sanday, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  had 
undertaken  to  inspect  the  ground  and 
crops  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  competitions.  Accounts  in  con- 
nection with  the  sheep-shearing  com- 
petition had  been  passed  for  payment. 

Showyard  Works. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (Chairman)  an- 
nounced that  a  report  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Stewards  of  Imple- 
ments, stating  that,  in  company  with 
the  Society's  Engineer,  they  had  made 


a  thorough  inspection  of  the  yard, 
and  had  done  all  they  possibly  could 
to  minimise  the  danger  of  fire  during 
the  present  Meeting.  With  regard  to 
the  fire  which  occurred  at  Messrs. 
Homsby's  stand,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, the  Stewards  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fire  was  not  caused 
in  any  way  by  the  working  of  the  oil 
engine.  A  detailed  report  respecting 
the  fire  from  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  fire  station  in  the  Showyard  had 
also  been  read  and  considered.  After 
discussion  of  the  arrangements  which 
should  be  adopted  at  future  Meetings, 
the  Committee  recommended  that 
both  the  above  reports  be  deferred 
until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
at  12  Hanover  Square,  in  order  that 
the  suggestions  contuned  in  them 
might  be  duly  considered  in  full 
Committee.  The  complaint  made  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Kidner  at  the  General 
Meeting,  to  the  efifect  that  exhibitors 
of  stod^,  not  being  members,  were 
admitted  before  9  A.M.  on  Monday, 
whilst  members  who  were  exhibi- 
tors were  not  so  admitted,  had  been 
fully  gone  into ;  and  Mr.  Sanday  had 
reported  that  one  of  the  officials  in 
charge  had,  in  view  of  the  crowd  at 
the  entrance  gates,  given  permission 
for  the  admission  of  exhibitors  of 
stock  before  the  advertised  hour  of 
opening.  This  was,  of  course,  done 
with  the  best  intentions;  bat  the 
Committee  recognised  the  incon- 
veniences likely  to  arise  from  a  de- 
parture from  the  regulations,  and  they 
therefore  recommended  that  for  the 
future  instructions  be  given  that  the 
advertised  time. of  opening  the  Shpw-r 
yard  on  the  judging  day  (9  A.^.)  is  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Chester  Meeting. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Pabkeb  (Hon. 
Director)  read  a  telegram  which  he 
had  received  on  Saturday,  Jane  17, 
from  Mr.  P.  A.  Muntz,  M.P.,  expressing 
his  inability  to  undertake  his  duties 
as  Steward  of  Stock.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  (Mr.  Parker)  had  been 
obliged  to  make  other  arrangements 
for  the  supervision  of  the  pig  depart- 
ment of  the  show. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Earl 
Cathcabt,  Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wilson  took  part,  it  was  dpcided 
/2 
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that  the  matter  shoald  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Selection  for  con- 
sideratioD  and  report. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  said  he  had  un- 
dertaken, as  Steward  of  Sheep,  to 
bring  before  the  Ck>uncil  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judges  of  Hampshire 
Downs  for  a  third  prize  in  Class  149, 
in  which  onlj  two  prizes  were  offered 
in  the  prize  sheet.  He  had  informed 
the  judges  that  the  advertised  list  of 
prizes  could  not  be  increased,  but  had 
promised  to  lay  their  representation 
before  the  Council. 

In  accordance  with  invariable  rule, 
it  was  decided  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Hampshire  Down  judges 
could  not  be  acceded  to. 

PriiM  in  Small  Classes. 

The  further  question  was,  however, 
raised  as  to  the  working  of  the  present 
rule  with  regard  to  the  award  of 
second  and  third  prizes  where  there 
were  very  few  exhibits  in  the  class. 
Under  this  rule  (No.  20)  no  third  prize 
was  given  in  any  class  unless  at  least 
six  entries  were  exhibited,  and  no 
second  prize  was  given  nnless  at  least 
three  entries  were  exhibited,  "  except 
in  the  case  of  sufficient  merit,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  judges  to 
the  Stewards  at  the  time  of  judging.'* 
Mention  was  made  by  Mr.  Whbbleb 
and  Mr.  Aahwobth  of  recommen- 
dations to  them  by  the  judges  of 
third  prizes  where  there  were  less 
than  six  exhibits.  Two  cases  were 
cited  in  the  horse  classes  where  there 
were  only  three  animals  shown,  and 
all  had  been  awarded  money  prizes. 
Moreover,  in  the  Suffolk  classes  four 
animals  were  shown  in  each  of  four 
classes,  but  all  three  prizes  were 
awarded  in  every  class.  In  the  re- 
maining Suffolk  class  there  were  three 
exhibits,  and  two  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Nigel  Kings- 
cote)  said  he  thought  this  was  a 
rule  that  ought  to  be  revised.  At 
present  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges  as  to  the  giving  of  these 
second  and  third  prizes,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
extra  money  voted  in  this  way,  which 
must  amount  to  a  considerable  sum, 
was  given  in  consequence  of  the 
**  sufficient  merit  **  of  the  animals  and 
bow  much  in  coD6e()uence  of    th^ 


good-nature  of  the  judges.  This  was 
not  a  matter  which  they  could  discuss 
at  any  length  that  day;  but  he 
should  like  the  Stock  Prizes  Commit- 
tee to  consider  whether  the  rule 
ought  not  to  be  made  definite  and 
final — viz.f  that  no  third  prize  would 
in  any  case  be  given  if  less  than  six 
animals  were  exhibited,  and  no 
second  prize  unless  three  animals 
were  exhibited.  He  thought  also 
that  in  view  of  the  large  size  which 
their  Showyards  had  now  attained, 
and  the  fact  that  with  67  acres  at 
Chester  the  yard  was  very  crowded, 
there  must  be  some  further  limitation 
of  entries.  How  this  was  to  be  done, 
whether  by  omitting  from  the  prize 
sheet  certain  breeds  for  which  there 
was  little  competition,  or  by  further 
limiting  the  number  of  entries  by  an 
exhibitor  in  a  class,  it  would  be  for 
the  Stock  Frizes  Committee  to  con- 
sider. 

Sir  Jacob  Wiuson  said  everybody 
must  sympathise  with  what  Sir 
Nigel  had  said,  but  he  disag^reed  as 
to  his  proposal  that  there  should  be 
a  hard-and-fast  line  drawn.  The 
question  had  been  considered  every 
year  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
decision  always  come  to  by  the  Stock 
Prizes  Committee  was  that  they  must 
g^ve  some  latitude  of  discretfpn  to 
the  judges.  The  rule  said  that  the 
second  and  third  prizes  should  not  be 
given  except  there  was  sufficient 
merit,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  judges  to  the  Steward  at  the 
time.  There  were  often  cases  in 
which  the  animals  exhibited  in  a 
small  class  were  far  superior  in  point 
of  merit  to  the  animals  in  larger 
classes ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
withhold  prizes,  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  numbers,  from  animals 
which  might  be  far  more  worthy  of 
them  than  those  in  classes  that  were 
better  filled  in  point  of  mere  ^umbers. 
He  thought  the  Society  was  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Stewards  and  the 
gentlemen  appointed  as  judges,  as 
they  were  men  in  whom  they  had 
confidence. 

Mr.  BowEN-JoKES  presented  a 
report  from  the  Stewards,  stating 
that  a  communication  had  been 
received  from  Mr,  John  Smith, 
bailiff  to  Sir  William  Williams,  Bart., 
stating  that  a  mistake  had  been  iQiide 
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ib  placing  his  two  heifers  in  Class  69. 
No.  724,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded,  was  really  Fiction  hth^ 
entered  in  the  catalogue  as  No.  726 ; 
and  726,  commended,  was  Fwnoy  8^A, 
entered  in  the  catalogue  as  No.  724. 
The  Stewards  had  ordered  the  prize 
cards  and  awards  to  be  corrected. 
No.  461,  a  Clydesdale  filly  exhibited 
by  Lord  Polwarth,  had  been  placed 
by  the  groom  in  stall  460.  Owing  to 
No.  460  being  absent,  she  was  not 
dbtarbed,  and  was  consequently  pa- 
raded as  No.  460,  Mr.  Pilldngton,  who 
entered  No.  460,  being  credited  in  the 
list  of  awards  with  the  third  prize 
awarded  to  this  animal.  Seeing  that 
these  careless  mistakes  were  so  fre- 
quent, the  Stewards  recommended 
that  a  rule  be  inserted  in  the  prize- 
sheet  to  the  effect  that  exhibitors 
would  be  fined  for  errors  made  by 
their  servants  in  labelling  and  placing 
their  animals.  The  Stewards  had 
also  received  a  communication  from 
an  exhibitor  of  Welsh  cattle,  stating 
that  the  Welsh  heifer  No.  793,  exhi- 
bited in  Class  80,  won  a  prize  at  the 
last  Smithfield  Club  Show,  and  was 
therefore  ineligible  under  Rule  70  for 
competition.  The  exhibitor  argued 
with  the  Steward  of  the  judging  ring 
that  the  rule  mentioned  referred 
to  the  Society's  prizes,  but  cot  to 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Chester 
Committee.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  application  of  Regula- 
tion 70  should  be  more  clearly 
defined,  the  Stewards  referred  to  the 
Council. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Council  that 
the  animal  in  question  (No.  793) 
should  be  formally  disqualified,  and 
that,  in  order  to  obviate  any  question 
in  future.  Regulation  70  should  be 
altered  to  read  as  follows : — "  No 
cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  which  have  been 
exhibited  as  fat  stock  at  any  show 
are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered  at  the  Society's  Meetings." 

The  other  matters  were  remitted  to 
the  Stock  Prizes  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Votes  of  Thanks  in  Connection  with 
the  Chester  Meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  C.  T. 
Pabksb  (Honorary  Director),  se- 
conded   by    Mr.    J.    BOWBN-JONES 


(Senior   Steward  of  Stock),  it  was 
unanimously  resolved : — 

(1)  That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to— 

(a)  Parr's  Banking  Company, 
Limited  (the  local  Bankers  of  the 
Society),  the  City  Police,  and  the 
County  Police,  for  the  efficient  assist- 
ance rendered  by  them  during  the 
Chester  Meeting. 

(6)  To  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  the 
Cheshire  Lines  Railway  Companies, 
for  the  facilities  afforded  by  them  in 
connection  with  the  Meeting. 

(o)  To  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  for  the  ambulairce  ar- 
rangements in  the  Showyard. 

id)  To  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  Limited,  for  their  efficient 
arrangements  in  the  provision  of 
telephonic  communication  in  the 
Showyard  and  with  the  City  of 
Chester. 

(e)  To  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  and 
Co.,  for  the  efficient  arrangements 
made  by  them  for  the  prevention  of 
fire,  and  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  their  officials  dealt  with  an 
outbreak  of  fire  on  the  Monday  of  the 
Meeting. 

(/)  To  Messrs.  W.  and  F.  Brown, 
of  Foregate  Street,  Chester,  for 
furnishing  the  Royal  Pavilion. 

{g)  To  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
of  Chester,  for  providing  the  fioral 
decorations  in  and  around  the  pavi- 
lions in  the  Showyard. 

(2)  That  a  letter  be  addressed  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Meeting,  conveying  the 
appreciation  of  the  Council  of  the 
very  efficient  services  rendered  by  the 
A  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
at  the  Chester  Meeting. 

Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894. 

A  Greneral  Cambridge  Committee 
was  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  whole 
Council,  with  nine  representatives  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Local  Committee, 
the  Committee  to  sit  for  the  first  time 
on  Wednesday,  July  26. 

The  Hon.  Cbcil  T.  Parkeb  (Hono- 
rary Director)  submitted  a  prelimin- 
ary plan,  prepared  by  the  Surveyor, 
showing  generally  the  proposed  dis- 
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positioA  of  tb6  dthibiU  at  thd  Cam- 
bridge Meeting.  In  doing  eo,  be 
pointed  oat  that  the  area  available 
for  the  Showground  at  Cambridge 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  that  as  Midsommer  Com- 
mon was  smaller  in  size  than  the  area 
which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
enclose  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chester 
Show,  it  was  obvious  that  some  far- 
ther limitation  of  the  entries  would 
have  to  be  made.  As  the  Council 
oould  see  for  themselves,  the  Chester 
Showyard  was  very  crowded ;  in  fact, 
it  might  be  said  that  every  available 
yard  of  space  was  utilised.  That 
with  no  less  than  67  acres  of  space, 
they  could  only  just  contrive  room 
for  the  exhibits  sent  for  competition 
was  a  very  serious  fact  for  the  Society's 
consideration,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  which  was  experienced 
in  finding  suitable  sites  of  sufficient 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns. 
Some  further  limitations  of  entries 
were  apparently  inevitable,  and  he 
should  be  much  obliged  if  members 
of  Council  would  kindly  consider  for 
themselves  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted 
to  this  end,  with  a  view  to  assist  the 
Council  in  coming  to  a  decision  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  thought  that  in 
framing  the  regulations  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  it  was  worth  con- 
sideration whether  the  present  rules 
with  regard  to  herd-books  and  the 
eligibility   of   animals   to   compete 


should  remain  in  their  present  fonL 
The  recent  extension  of  the  rule  re- 
quiring eligibility  for  entry  in  a  herd- 
book  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an 
animal  being  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  Society's  prizes  had  imposed  an 
enormous  increase  of  work  on  the 
Secretary's  depaflment.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  entries  should  be 
verified  in  each  case,  and  this  fell 
upon  the  Secretary  as  additional  work. 
Quite  recently,  within  the  past  year 
or  two,  the  rule  had  been  extended  to 
pigs.  It  might,  perhaps,  assist  the 
Secretary  if  the  exhibitor  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  certificate  oC 
registration,  instead  of  the  record  of 
the  entry  having  to  be  searched  for 
at  Hanover  Square. 

Sir  Nigel  Einosootb  considered 
it  a  great  pity  that  they  had  gone 
beyond  horses  and  cattle  in  requiring 
registration  of  pedig^o  in  a  herd- 
book,  as  no  one  could  verify  the  r^s- 
tration  of  either  sheep  or  pigs.  He 
thought  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
Society's  regulations  as  to  eligibility 
of  live  stock  for  herd-books  were 
confined  to  those  breeds  of  animals 
that  produced,  as  a  role,  only  one  at 
a  birth. 

Date  of  Kezt  Meeting. 

Various  other  matters  having  been 
dealt  with,  the  Council  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  July  26,  at  12 
Hanover  Square. 
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W^EDNESDAY,  JULY  26,   1893, 

THE  BIGHT  HOK.  SIB  M.  W.  BIDLEY,  BABT.,  M.P.  (TB1T8TEE), 
Iir  THE  CHAIB. 


Present :— 

TYusteei. — Earl  Cathcart,  CoL  Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B.,  Sir  A.  K. 
Macdonald.  Bart.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  Bart. 

Vtce-Presidents. — ^Viscount  Emlyn, 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  H. 
Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr.  Charles  White- 
head. 

Other  Members  of  Qytmoil. — Mr.  G-. 
M.  Alleoder,  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright, 
Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth,  Mr.  J.  Bowen- 
Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Comwallis,  M.P., 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hayward, 
Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ransome,  Mr.  James  Rawlence,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Oarrett  Taylor,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Teny,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr.  E. 
V.  V.  Wheeler,  Sir  Jacob  Wilson. 

Professor  Brown,  C.B. 

Officers, — Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal ;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Yoelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist ;  Mr.  Wilson  Benni- 
son,  Surreyor. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Cambridge  Local  Committee  were 
also  present: — Mr.  Alderman  Cun- 
ningtofi,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  J.  E.  L.  Whitehead),  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Morgan,  Mr.  C.  F.  Cunliffe 
Foster,  Mr.  George  Jonas,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Vinter,  Mr.  R.  Peters  (Secretary  of 
the  Local  Committee). 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart,  M.P.  (Trustee),  was  called  to 
the  Chair. 

The  Secbbtaby  reported  that  in 
consequence  of  the  l^ials  of  Sheaf 
Binders,  which  commenced  that  day, 
the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker  (Hon.  Di- 
rector), and  Mr.  S.  Rowlandson  and 
Sir  Joseph  Spearman,  Bart.  (Stewards 
of  Implements),  were  detained  on 
duty  at  Chester.    Mr.  Frankish  and 


Mr.  Sanday,  who  had  presided  yester- 
day at  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  which  they  were  Chairmen, 
were  xmable  to  attend  the  Council. 
Apologies  for  non-attendance  had 
also  been  received  from  the  Dnke 
of  Devonshire,  K.Q.  (President), 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K-Q.,  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  Viscount  Bridport, 
G.C.B.,  Mr.  J.  Beach,  Mr.  C.  Clay, 
Mr.  J.  Homsby,  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  D.  Pidgeon, 
Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth. 

Confirmatioii  of  Minutes. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
Council,  held  in  the  Chester  Show- 
yard  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  were 
approved,  and  the  following  minutes 
of  a  Special  Council  held  on  Thurs- 
day, June  22  (Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bart.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair), 
were  read  and  confirmed : — 

1.  The  Steward  of  Cattle  (Mr.  Wheeler) 
reported  that  he  had  foand  it  Deoeesaxy  to 
disqualify  two  Channel  Idand  heifers  which 
had  heen  entered  in  the  olaeaee  for  cows 
or  heifers  **  in  milk,"  but  which  had  not 
calved  by  the  opening  day  of  tlie  show,  as 
required  by  the  regulations— viz. :  Mr.  W. 
Alexander^  Jersey  heifer  Auckland  (Class 
102,  No.  1,006),  and  Messrs.  Fowler  and  do  la 
Fcrrdle's  Guernsey  heifer  Jiosa  des  Belle*  2nd. 
(Class  107,  No.  1 ,095).  Tlie  Steward's  action 
in  the  matter  was  approved,  and  the  subject 
of  any  further  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee. 

2.  A  protest  by  Mrs.  Swan  against  the 
award  of  the  champion  prize  in  Classes  I  16a 
and  116b  was  not  entertained,  as  the  prize 
had,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions, 
been  awarded  to  the  cow  *' yielding  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  in  proportion  to 
her  live  weight." 

Eleotion  of  Kew  Governor  and 
Members. 

The  election  of  the  following  Gover- 
nor and  thirty-one  Members  was  then 
proceeded  with : — 

HoOBSOM-MrrcHiNiON-MAUDi^  0.  B... Hare- 
wood,  Leeds. 
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Members. 

Bailbb,  T.  . .  Bidge  Villa,  Meanwood  Bd.,  Leeds. 
Barboft,  Thomas  Metcalfe.  .Darlington. 
Bkll,  Thomas. .  Lincoln. 
BxNTON,  J..  .Clyne  Ho.,  Stretford,  Lanes. 
BowBR,  D.  H...BiBeley  Lodge,  Bedford. 
Browk,  Y.  W.. .Balnagowan,  Dublin. 
BucKUST,  A. .  .Bvecioft  Hall,  Lanes. 
Charrikoton,  N.  E..  .Bidlow,  Beigate. 
Dk  Vrnut,  D.  F.  D. . .  Keep  Hatch,  Wokingham. 
EvAKB,  Bey.  A. . .  Bnelston  Bectory,  Ashbourne. 
Farquhar,  a.  . .  Hillside,  Wimborne. 
KoxKio,  P. . .  10  Cumberland  PL,  Kew  Gardens. 
LxsKE,  CoL  B. . .  Longford  Hall,  Newport,  Salop. 
Marqstbon,  a.  G.. . Avondale,  Bedland  Boad, 

Bristol 
Martin,  E..  .The  Barine,  Filey,  Torks. 
MiLXiB,  C.  D...Bafl8endene,  Cheadle,  Ohes. 
MOKST,  F.  B. .  .The  Limes,  Landbeach,  Cambs. 
NiYBN,  W..  .Carswell,  Faringdon,  Berks. 
FULLTKO,  A..  .Beddington,  Croydon. 
Badlrt,  a.  W.. .Whitfield  Ho.,  Congleton. 
Basrlbioh,    J.  C.    8... 6   Bury  Street,  St. 

James's,  S.  W. 
BoBixso.H,  F.  W..  .King  Charles  Croft,  Leeds. 
BUBSBLL,  Hon.  O.. .Hard wick,  Durham. 
BUMiffERS,  W.. .Mitchelstown,  oo.  Cork. 
Thoicas,  M..  . Aber  Seimy,  Brecon. 
Thompson,  E.  P. .  .Whitchurch,  Salop. 
Thoiuon,  Surg.-Maj.   &   J...KenfleId  Hall, 

Petham,  Kent. 
Whitk,  G.  M..  .Congdow,  Yalding,  Kent. 
Whitkbrhad,  T.  W.. .Frln^sbury,  Bochester. 
WITHKRINGTO.V,  G.  A.  Long  Itchington,  Bugby. 
WOODIWI89,  I,  N...Tam worth  Ho.,  Duffleld, 

Derby. 

The  reports  of  the  several  Standing 
Committees  were  then  presented  and 
adopted,  as  below : — 

Finanee. 

Sir  Nigel  Ktkgbootb  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  aocoonts  for  the 
period  ended  Jane  30,  as  certified  by 
the  Society's  Accountants,  showed 
receipts  amounting  to  2,886Z.  &s,  2d.f 
and  expenditure  to  7,677Z.  IBs.  Sd. 
The  balance  at  the  Bankers*  on  June 
30,  allowing  for  cheques  outstanding, 
was  4,323/.  Ss.  Sd.  The  accounts  for 
the  period  ended  July  22,  1893, 
showed  receipts  amounting  to  9592. 
lU.  id.t  and  expenditure  to  1,4232. 
ISs.  2d.,  with  a  balance  at  the  bank, 
allowing  for  cheques  outstanding,  of 
8,8592.  Gi.  lOd.  (exclading  the  takings 
in  the  Chester  Showyard).  Accounts 
relating  to  the  Chester  Meeting 
amounting  in  all  to  11,3262.  Us.  Qd., 
and  relating  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Society  amounting  to  2,5312. 
Is.  7d.,  had  been  passed,  and  were 
recommended  for  payment.  The 
quarterly  statement  of  subscriptions 
and  arrears  and  of  the  Society's 
property,  as  at  June  30,  1893,  had 
been  hiid  upon  the  table. 


On  the  motion  of  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote,  it  was  resolved. 

That  in  riew  of  tbedeairableneae  of  winding 
up  the  aooounts  of  the  Chester  Meeting  ae 
early  ae  poesihle,  authority  be  giren  to  the 
President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Becretaxy,  to  issue,  during 
the  recess,  orders  on  the  Society's  Bankers 
for  the  payment  of  aooounts  connected  with 
the  Show  and  the  Trials  of  Self-Binding  Har- 
▼esters  about  to  take  plaoe;  such  aocoants 
to  have  been  previously  submitted  to  and 
passed  by  a  Steward  of  Finance. 

Sir  Nigel  Eikgscote  added  that 
the  Committee  had  had  before  them 
that  morning  a  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
Gordon,  of  Southwood,  Hilden- 
borough,  Kent,  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  send  a  cheque  for  1002. 
towards  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
Society's  new  premises  at  Hatewood 
House,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
during  his  lifetime  he  should  receive 
the  privileges  of  membership  of  the 
Society  without  further  payment. 
Mr.  Gordon  said  in  his  letter  that 
"he  was  anxious  the  Society  should 
secure  the  new  premises,  and  that  if 
all  the  members  would  do  likewise 
the  money  was  secured."  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  felt,  as  he  need  not 
say,  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don for  his  generosity,  and  had  with 
pleasure  given  instructions  for  his 
enrolment  as  a  life  member.  The 
Committee  trusted  that  Mr.  Gordon's 
example  might  be  extensively  fol- 
lowed by  members  who  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so.    (Hear,  hear.) 

House. 

Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  (Chairman) 
said  that,  as  the  Council  would  be 
aware,  the  House  Committee  had 
given  very  careful  and  detailed  con- 
sideration, at  a  considerable  number 
of  special  meetings,  to  the  question 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  site  of 
Harewood  House,  which  the  Council 
had  decided  to  purchase  for  the 
future  home  of  the  Society,  could  be 
most  advantageously  utilised.  They 
were  now  in  a  position  to  make  their 
final  recommendations  on  the  subject, 
and  they  accordingly  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  Council  the  fol- 
lowing report ; — 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  HOU8B  COUUITTES  A8  TO 
HABBWOOD  H0178S. 

It  Will  be  within  the  recollection  of  the 
Oounoil  that  many  efforts  bare  been  made 
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in  the  put  to  aecare  more  snitable  house 
aooommodation  for  the  Society.  The  pre- 
miaes  at  12  Hanover  Square,  which  have 
beeu  ooonpied  by  the  Society  for  oyer  fifty 
years,  have  long  been  inadequate  for  its 
rapidly-increasingoperations,  and  the  House 
Committee,  under  Instrootiou  from  the  Coun- 
cil, have  of  late  been  continuously  employed 
in  searching  for  more  commodious  quarters. 
S.  Various  proposals  have  from  time  to 
time  been  considered  by  the  Committee  and 
Council,  but  these  all  inyolved  a  removal 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover  Square 
— which  for  the  last  half-century  has  been 
looked  upou  as  the  head-quarters  of  agri- 
culture in  England— and  they  were  for  other 
reasons  undesirable. 

3.  The  coming  into  the  market  of  the 
freehold  of  Harewood  House,  nert  door  to 
the  Society's  offices,  afforded  a  long-wished- 
for  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  more  con- 
venient home  for  the  Society's  future 
operations  in  the  vicinity  desired.  The 
refusal  of  this  site  could,  however,  only  be 
obtained  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  sum 
asked  for  the  property  as  a  whole  (including 
the  stables  and  the  Oxford  gtreet  frontage) 
was,  moreover,  beyond  the  Society's  re- 
sources. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Qilbey, 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  Society  the  portion 
of  the  property  abutting  on  Hanover  Square, 
generously  made  themselves  responsible  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  whole. 

4.  The  House  Committee  have  already 
agreed  with  the  Duke  and  Sir  Walter  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  on  which  the 
mansion  of  Harewood  House  now  stands,  for 
the  sum  of  85,000/.,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
an  additional  strip  of  land  at  the  side  for  a 
further  2,000/.,  making  37,000/.  in  all. 

5.  On  this  site  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  wholly  new  building  should  be  erected,  at 
a  further  cost  estimated  at  25,000/.,  in  which 
structure  there  would  have  been  some  spare 
rooms  capable  of  being  sub-let.  On  con- 
sideration, however,  of  the  proposed  schemes 
for  new  buildings,  difficulties  presented 
themselves  which  were  not  of  course  insur- 
mountable, but  which  would  have  greatly 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  and 
would  have  involved  a  somewhat  considerable 
financial  outlay  and  responsibility  for  the 
Society.  , 

«.  The  existing  Harewood  House  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-built  and  solid  structure  of  the 
Adams  period ;  and  would  not  be  difficult  of 
adaptation  for  the  Society's  requirements. 
The  fiibric  itself  was  not  considered  as  com- 
prised in  the  original  arrangement  with  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey ; 
but,  on  learning  that  the  Committee  were 
considering  the  question  of  adaptation  as 
against  rebuilding,  the  Duke  and  Sir  Walter 
not  only  expressed  their  willingness  to  regard 
the  house  itself  as  included  in  the  purchase, 
but  also  to  undertake,  at  their  own  cost,  the 
considerable  expense  of  adapting  it  so  as  to 
meet  the  Society's  requirements.  By  its 
acoeptance  of  this  generous  offer,  therefore, 
the  booiety  will  not  only  be  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  commodious  and  handsome 
freehold  house,  where  it  can  make  its  per- 
manent home,  but  it  will  have  acquired  the 
important  power— should  in  future  this  prove 
to  be  needed— of  extending  its  aooommoda- 
tion by  the  building  of  additional  floors 
without  disarranging  the  existing  rooms. 

7,  Under  these  circumstances,  the  House 


Committee  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending that  the  munificent  proposals  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  oordial  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  tendered  to  them  for  theiz 
public-spirited  action  in  the  matter. 

8.  It  Mrill  net  now  be  necessary  for  the 
Society  to  raise  more  than  40,000/.  on 
security  of  the  Harewood  House  Deboiture 
Stock,  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
and  other  incidental  capital  expenditure.  As, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  at  some  future 
time  to  make  extensions  of  the  premises,  the 
Committee  recommend  that  power  be  taken 
iu  the  Trust  Deed  about  to  be  executed  for 
the  creation  of  Stock  to  a  maximum  amount 
of  50,000/. 

9.  The  purchase-money  for  the  site  being 
now  due,  the  Committee  recommend  tliat 
letters  of  allotment  for  the  Debenture  Stock 
be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Trust  Deed  has 
been  executed. 

10.  By  the  transference  of  the  Society's 
administrative  offices  to  Harewood  House, 
the  premises  at  12  Hanover  Square  would 
be  available  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
other  Societies  as  may  desire  to  obtain  offices 
adjacent  to  those  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

NiOBL  KixoscoTB,  Chairman. 
July  25, 1893. 

After  some  general  discussion,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,    on   the 
motion  of  Sir    Nigel   Kingscote, 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Thobold  : — 
1.  That  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
be  received  and  adopted.  2.  That  the  Society 
purchase,  for  the  sum  of  87,000/.,  Harewood 
House  and  an  additional  strip  of  land  6  ft. 
wide  to  the  north,  and  that  the  Solicitors  be 
instructed  to  prepare  immediately  the  neces- 
sary conveyance  of  the  property   to  the 
Society.    8.  That  the  Draft  Trust  Deed  be- 
tween the  Society  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Harewood  House  Deben- 
ture Stock  be  approved,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety's Solicitors  be  instructed  to  complete 
the  same  forthwith. 

In  order  that  the  necessary  formal 
action  might  be  taken  before  the  re- 
cess for  the  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
perty, it  was  decided  that  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Council  be  held  at 
noon  on  Wednesday,  August  2, 
when  the  conveyance  and  Trust  Deed 
would  be  ready  for  execution  and 
sealing  with  the  Society's  Seal.  (See 
page  xcvi.) 

Issue  of  Harewood  House  Debenture 
Stock. 
Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  eaid  that 
they  were  now  only  waiting  for  the 
formal  execution  of  the  Trust  Deed 
to  issue  the  allotment  letters  for  the 
40,000^.  Debenture  Stock  which  it 
had  been  decided  to  issue.  The  for- 
mal allotment  of  the  Stock  would  be 
made  by  the  House  Committee  on 
August  2,  and  as  there  was  some  of  it 
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still  available,  he  trasted  that  all 
friends  of  the  Society  who  had  not 
already  subscribed  wonld  kindly  do 
so  before  that  date.  As  the  Coancil 
were  aware,  they  had  received  varioas 
actual  gifts  of  money,  amounting  in 
all  to  2,000/.,  from  well-wishers  of  the 
Society,  towards  the  fund  for  the  pur- 
Chase  of  their  new  premises.  The 
House  Committee  thought  that  they 
should  best  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
donors  if  the  money  thus  received 
were  invested  in  the  names  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Harewood  House 
Debenture  Stock,  in  order  that  the 
Trustees  might  be  in  a  position  to  start 
a  redemption  fund  with  the  interest 
accruing  on  the  Stock  in  question. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
ordered  to  be  formally  sent  to  the 
following  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
for  their  generous  donations  towards 
assisting  the  Ck>uncil  to  purchase 
Harewood  House  as  the  future  per- 
manent home  of  the  Society : — 

£ 
The  Dnke  of  Northumberland,  K.a.      .      fiOO 

Lord  Leoonfield 400 

Sir  Wm.  Onnliffe  Brooks,  Bart 800 

The  Marquis  of  BipOD,  K.0 200 

Mr.W.W.Astor •      200 

Lord  Burton 100 

Lord  Tollemache 100 

Mr.  Alex.  Gordon 100 

Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart. 60 

Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P 26 

Mr.  H.  Ooamo  Bonaor,  M.  P 25 

£2,000 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of  West* 
minster  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey. 
On  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  subeequently 
entering  the  room. 

Sir  Nigel  Eingscote  said  he  had 
postponed  until  Sir  Walter  was  pre- 
sent the  moving  of  a  resolution 
which,  he  was  sure,  would  meet 
with  the  hearty  assent  of  all  there. 
Carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  House 
Committee,  as  expressed  in  their  re- 
port, which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Council,  he  desired  to  move:— 

That  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Council,  and  of  the  Society  at  large,  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Oilbey  for  their 
public- spirited  action  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  Harewood  House,  and  for  their 
great  generosity  in  undertaking  the  cost  of 
adapting  it  for  the  Society's  requirements. 
Earl  Cathoabt  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 
Sir  Walteb  Gilbet,  who  was  re* 


oeived  with  cheers,  saidi  in  Mply, 
that  he  was  sorry  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  was  not  present  to 
receive  the  highly  complimentaxy 
resolution  which  Sir  Nigel  Kingsoote 
had  moved  and  Lord  Cathcart  had 
seconded,  and  which  had  beem  so 
cordially  adopted  by  the  CoundL  It 
had  afforded  the  Duke  and  himself  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  do  what  they 
had  done,  and,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  House  Committee,  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  the  matter 
through  successfully.  He  trusted 
that  the  new  premises  would  be  of 
material  assistance  in  carrying  on 
the  valuable  work  that  was  l^ing 
performed  by  their  great  national 
Agricultural  Society.  The  House 
Committee  had  had  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  allerations  before  them, 
but  if  anything  should  occur  to  the 
Council  in  the  way  of  improvements 
or  suggestions  to  make  the  building 
more  suitable  for  its  objects,  he  was 
sure  that  the  Duke  and  himself 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  have 
them  carried  out.  He  hoped  that,  by 
the  new  year,  Harewood  House  would 
be  ready  for  the  Society's  occupation. 

Journal. 
Karl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  re- 
ported the  publication  on  June  30  of 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  2,  of  the  Journal,  the 
copies  of  which  had  been  duly  dis- 
tributed to  members.  Various  ac- 
counts in  respect  of  literary  contribu- 
tions  and  printing  had  been  passed. 
The  Committee  recommended  that 
Mr.  Whitehead's  article  on  Hops,  ap- 
pearing in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  that  the  price  of  the  pam- 
phlet be  fixed  at  U,  per  copy.  A  fifth 
edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  Society's 
Text  Book  on  Agriculture  was  in 
course  of  preparation.  Directions  had 
been  given  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal,  and  a 
variety  of  suggestions  for  articles  and 
notes  had  been  considered. 

Addresses  of  Congratulation  to  Sir 
John  Lawos  and  Dr.  Gilbert. 

Earl  Cathcabt  also  submitted  for 
approval  the  drafts  of  the  congratula- 
tory Addresses  which  it  was  proposed 
to  present  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  ^  John  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gil- 
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bert  on  Saturday  July  29,  npon  tbd 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Jubi- 
lee of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments. 
Both  Addresses  were  formally  ap- 
proved and  adopted^  as  below : — 

To  Sir  John  l^emnrr  Lawxb,  Bart.,  B.O.L., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Truitee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  • 
by  its  Ck>iincil  gladly  embraces  the  occasion 
of  the  Jnbilee  of  Uie  Kothamsted  Experi- 
ments to  tender  to  you  its  hearty  congratii- 
lations  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
half  a  century  of  unceasingly  applied  scien- 
tiflo  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  problems 
affecting  the  cnltiyation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  economic  animal 
nutrition— problems  of  world-wide  import- 
ance. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  nothing  in  the 
records  of  scientific  research  is  more  honour- 
able  to  our  country  tlian  the  experiments 
which,  with  self-denying  skill,  you  haye,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Gilbert, carried  on  and 
continue  at  Bothamsted. 

These  independent  and  continuous  soien- 
tlflc  operations,  conducted  under  uniform 
conditions,  are  unique  in  the  whole  history  of 
science.  They  hare  been  carried  on  during 
fifty  years  at  your  sole  cost,  and  their  future 
continuance  you  have  secured  by  munificent 
coidowment. 

As  regards  ultimate  cultivation,  without 
added  or  artificial  enrichment,  you  have 
taught  those  concerned  how  to  estimate  the 
actual  mean  fertility  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and  amongst  other  Innumerable  and  inralu- 
able  lessons,  be  it  etipecially  remembered  that 
In  the  composition  of  permanent  pasture  you 
hare,  to  the  practical  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  successfully  employed  readily  avail- 
able chemistry  to  modify  at  pleasure  the 
entire  character  of  the  vegetation. 

Good  and  true  work  is  usually  abundantly 
prolific ;  and  the  Bothamsted  example  has 
a^eady  led.  In  various  directions,  to  the 
formation,  of  lesser  experimental  stations, 
and,  notably,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
owes  to  your  immediate  advice,  precept,  and 
examnle  much  of  such  success  as  may  have 
attenoed  the  experimental  station  established 
at  Wobum. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council  during  a 
period  of  forty-five  years,  the  Society  has 
benefited  by  your  active  co-operation.  You 
have  frequentlv  been  applied  to  for  speeial 
advice  and  assistance,  and,  in  response,  vou 
invariably  rendered  services  to  the  Society 
which  have  been  simply  invaluable ;  and, 
further,  you  have,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert,  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  a  series  of  scientifio  papers,  which 
papers  alone  would  render  the  Journal 
famous. 

In  an  age  of  sdecoe,  a  period  of  active 
evolution,  Time,  without  doubt,  will,  in  an 
evex^increasing  ratio,  cause  your  fructifying 
labours,  and  recorded  expolence,  to  be  more 
and  more  realised  and  appreciated.  The 
Society  hopes  that  Providence  may  long 
spare  you  to  continue  your  beneficent 
labours ;  and  for  all  yon  have  done  for  Agri- 
culture and  for  the  cognate  sciences,  and  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  Boyal  Agrl- 


Oultnral  Society  offers  yofl  very   hearty 
acknowledgments  and  most  grateful  thanks. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Oouncil, 

DsvoxsHiRB,  President. 
July  26, 1893.  

To  Joseph  Hkxrt  Gilbihit,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac,  Ac. 

Honorary  Member  <tf  the  Royal  AgrtcuUural 

Society  of  England. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  formal  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Bothamsted  Experi- 
ments, which  have  been  so  munificently  en- 
dowed by  Sir  John  Lawes,  the  Ciouncil  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
desire,  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
general  bod  v  of  members  of  that  Society,  to 
offer  you  their  sincere  congratulations  on 
the  completion  of  fifty  years  uninterrupted 
association  with  these  experiments  to  the 
value  and  suooess  of  which  you  have  greatly 
contributed. 

In  the  organising  and  systematio  arrange- 
ment and  record  of  the  researches  conducted 
at  Rothamsted  you  have  had  a  leading  share ; 
and  you  have  there  set  before  us  a  model  of 
what  all  work  of  experimental  inquiry 
should  be. 

Your  investigations  into  the  applications 
of  chemistry  to  the  cultivation  of  crops  and 
the  feeding  of  live  stock  have  been  of  the 
highest  possible  importance  to  tho  practical 
agriculturist,  and  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
agricultural  oommunity  at  large  are  dne  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  you  for  the  scientific 
skill  and  indefatigable  industry  which  you 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Rothamsted  researches. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land is  proud  of  ranking  you  amongst  its 
honorary  members,  and  it  desires  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  indebtedness  to 
you  for  your  ever-ready  counsel  and  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  for  the  many  admirable  and 
exiiaustive  papers  which,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  John  Lawes,  yon  have  oontrlbnted 
to  the  Society's  JournaL 

The  names  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  are 
already  inseparably  linked  with  the  Rotham- 
sted Experiments,  and  the  Society  earnestly 
hopes  that  yon  may  both  be  long  spared  to 
continue  in  uninterrupted  collaboration  your 
labours  for  the  public  welfare. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Gouncll, 

Dkyonshirk,  President. 

July  28, 1893. 

The  Sbcjbbtabt  announced  that 
His  Grace  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety had  promised  to  present  these 
Addresses  personally  at  the  ceremony 
on  July  29. 

Chemical. 

Viscount  Emltn  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  a  letter  had  been  read 
from  Mr.  F.  B.  Armytage  on  behalf 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Ck>m- 
mittee  of  the  County  Council  of 
Salop,  asking  whether  the  Society 
would  have  any  objection  to  their 
Schedule  of  Fees  for  Chemical  Analy- 
sis being  copied,  in  part  of  in  whole. 
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for  the  information  of  tenant-farmers 
wishing  their  manures,  feeding-stuffs, 
&c.,  to  be  analysed,  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  recently  adopted  by 
the  County  Council.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  permission  be 
given.  Various  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Society's  Chemical 
Department  had  been  discussed. 

The  Committee  also  presented  their 
usual  quarterly  report,  containing 
particulars  of  analyses  of  materials 
sold  as  "pure  dissolved  English 
bones,**  "fish-bone  manure,"  "fish 
manure,"  and  "  rice  meal.'*  This  re- 
port was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Viscount  Em LTN,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  Journal  (see  page 
621). 

Seeds  and  Plant  Diseases. 

Mr.  Whitehbad  (Chairman)  re- 
ported the  receipt  of  149  answers  to 
the  circular  letter  of  inquiry  which 
by  direction  of  the  Council  at  their 
last  meeting  had  been  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Council  and  to  others 
interested,  on  the  subject  of  fioger- 
and-toe  in  turnips.  The  inquiry  into 
this  disease  was  being  duly  proceeded 
with,  and  the  Committee  proposed 
that  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Carruthers 
should  be  authorised  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  completion  of 
the  investigation  during  the  present 
season  upon  the  lines  already  laid 
down.  Dr.  Voelcker  would  pay  a 
personal  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
farms  in  those  cases  where  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  bad  referred  to  the 
Implement  Committee  their  recom- 
mendation that  prizes  be  offered  in 
connection  with  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  for  spraying  machines  and 
insecticide  distributors.  A  letter  had 
been  read  from  Her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms Office  forwarding  a  copy  of 
the  regulations  at  present  in  force 
for  the  denaturing  and  disposal  of 
abandoned  tobacco  and  snuff,  with 
the  view  of  its  being  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  insecticides.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
Society.'s  thanks  be  given  for  the 
information  so  supplied. 

Veterinary. 
Sir   John   Thobold   (Chairman) 
presented  the  following  report  from 
professor  Brown : — 


Anthrax.— According  to  tlie  pabliahed 
retorns,  this  diaease  is  inereaaing  in  Great 
Britain.  Daring  the  four  weeks  ended  Jnly 
16,  46  ontbreaks  were  reported,  as  com- 
pared with  31  in  the  preceding  four  weeks. 

SwiNB  Fever.— This  disease  maintains 
about  the  same  rate  of  prevalence  as  it  did 
last  year.  Since  the  banning  of  the  year 
there  have  been  1,677  outbreaks  reported 
and  7,726  pigs  attacked,  as  compared  witli 
1,419  outbreaks  and  8,016  swine  attacked  iu 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Babies.— There  hare  been  43  cases  of  this 
disease  in  Oreat  Britain  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  18  in  the  corresponding  p^od  of 
189S. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  had  laid  before 
the  Committee  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clement  Stephenson  in  reference  to 
cases  of  anthrax  in  Northumberland. 
In  one  of  these  a  farmer,  under  the 
impression  that  an  animal  had  been 
killed  by  lightning,  skinned  and  cot 
up  the  carcass,  afterwards  ringing  a 
sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs.  The  result 
was  that  the  pigs  had  died  through 
inoculation  with  the  anthrax  virus, 
and  the  farmer  himself  had  become 
very  seriously  ill  with  the  same 
disease.  The  Committee  desired  to 
emphasise  the  great  necessity  for 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  carcasses 
of  animals  that  might  have  died 
from  anthrax,  and  would  especially 
point  out  that  on  no  account  should 
such  carcasses  be  cut  prior  to  their 
burial  or  destruction.  Copies  of  the 
recent  circular  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  warning  against  the 
danger  of  handling  carcasses  of 
animals  affected  with  anthrax,  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table.  Professor 
Brown  had  presented  a  certificate 
certifying  that  during  the  week  of 
the  Chester  Meeting  no  outbreak  of 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  had 
occurred  in  the  Showyard.  The 
Secretary  had  reported  that  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Earl 
of  Cawdor  in  reference  to  a  serious 
outbreak  on  his  lordship's  estate  of  a 
disease  which  was  supposed  to  be 
quarter-ill.  It  was  arranged  that 
Professor  McFad>ean  should  immedi- 
ately visit  the  farm  where  the  outbreak 
occurred,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  advise 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
against  its  recurrence. 

Stook  Priies. 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Sanday,  Chairman)  reported 
that  Sir  Nigel  Kingsoote  had  attended 
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the  Committee  to  draw  attention  to 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  all  the 
prices  offered  by  the  Society  in  par- 
ticalar  classes  had  been  awarded  by 
the  judges  at  Chester,  notwithstand- 
ing that  less  than  six  animals  were 
exhibited.  After  consideration,  the 
Committee  had  agreed  to  recommend 
that  Regulation  20  be  altered  to  read 
as  follows : — 

except  in  the  case  of  snfflclftut 

merit,  and  on  the  reoommendation  of  the 
judges  with  the  approval  of  the  Steward  of 
the  Department  at  the  time  of  judging. 

The  Committee  had  considered  the 
case  of  the  two  Channel  Island 
animals,  Mr.  Alexander's  Jersey 
heifer  Auckland  (Class  102,  No. 
1,006)  and  Messrs.  Fowler  and  de  la 
Perrelle's  Guernsey  heifer  Rota  des 
Belles  2nd  (Class  107,  No.  1,095), 
which  were  disqualified  at  Chester 
in  consequence  of  having  been 
entered  in  the  class  for  "in-milk" 
cows,  and  not  having  calved  before 
the  show.  To  meet  such  cases  for 
the  future,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  Kegulation  53  be  altered 
to  read  as  follows : — 

No  cow  entered  as  in-milk  will  be  eligible 
to  compete  for  a  prize  unless  she  be  certified 
either  at  the  date  of  entry,  or  between  the 
d(Ue  of  entrff  and  the  lOth  June  in  the  if  ear  of 
the  show,  to  have  had  a  living  calf— or  that 
the  calf,  if  dead,  was  born  at  the  proper 
time— within  fifteen  months  preceding  the 
date  of  the  show. 

The  Secretary  had  been  authorised 
to  retain  the  papers  entitling  *'in- 
milk  "  animals  to  admission  to  the 
show,  until  the  receipt  by  him  of  the 
certificate  in  question. 

The  Committee  recommended  that, 
in  future,  Rule  70  of  the  Prize  Sheet 
be  altered  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :— 
No  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  which  have  been 
exhibited  as  fat  stock  at  any  show  are  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  the  prizes  at  the  Soeietff's 
Meeting*. 

Further  letters  written  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Swan  with  reference  to  the 
award  of  the  champion  prize  in 
Classes  116a  and  116b  of  the  Chester 
Prize  Sheet  had  been  read;  but  the 
Committee  recommended  that  Mrs. 
Swan  be  informed  that  the  prize  had, 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions, 
been  awarded  to  the  cow  "yielding 
the  largest  quantity  of  butter  in  pro- 
portion to  her  live  weight,"  and  that 
the  Council  were  unable  to  re-open 
the  natter.  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford 


had  written  to  say  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  age  of  the 
Berkshire  sow  pigs,  No.  2,002,  entered 
by  him  at  the  Chester  Meeting,  such 
pigs  having  been  actually  bom  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1892,  and  that 
he  therefore  withdrew  all  claim  to 
the  third  prize  awarded  to  that  pen 
in  Class  193.  The  Committee  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  such  pen  be 
formally  disqualified,  and  that  the 
prize  be  awarded  to  the  reserve  number 
(No.  2,000)  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Atkins.  The  Committee  had  carefully 
considered  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  limitation  of  the  entries 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  exhibits  of  live  stock  at  the 
Society's  Meetings;  and  in  view  of 
the  limited  area  available  for  the 
show  at  Cambridge  next  year,  they 
recommended  that  no  exhibitor  be 
allowed  to  make  more  than  two 
entries  in  any  one  class,  and  that  the 
entry  fees  to  be  charged  should  be  as 
follows  : —  • 

To  a  member : — For  the  first  entry 
in  a  class,  5«. ;  for  a  second  entry  in 
the  same  class,  10«.;  for  any  post 
entry,  15i. 

To  a  non-meviber: — For  the  first 
entry  in  a  class,  11. ;  for  a  second  entry 
in  the  same  class,  21 ;  for  any  post 
entry,  3^. 

The  Committee  further  recommend- 
ed that  exhibitors  be  informed  that 
post  en  tries  for  the  Cambridge  Meeting 
could  only  be  accepted  provisionally, 
subject  to  sufficient  space  in  the 
Showyard  being  available.  After 
renewed  consideration,  the  Stock 
Prizes  Committee  olf  ered  no  objection 
to  the  prizes  for  Jams  and  Preserved 
Fruits  which  the  Seeds  and  Plants 
Committee  proposed  should  be  offered 
for  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894  ; 
and  they  therefore  recommended  that 
such  prizes,  together  with  those  for 
Cider  and  Perry,  which  they  approved* 
should  be  announced  forthwith  as 
follows : — 

CiDKR  AND  Prrrt  (to  be  made  from  Fruit 
grown  in  1893,  open  to  both  makers  and 
growers).  £   £    £ 

Cask -of  not  less  than  18  and  not 
more  than  30  gallons  of  Cider 
made  in  the  autumn  of  1803  .  5    3    S 

Twelve  bottles  of  Cider  made  in 

the  autumu  of  1803         .        .533 

Twelve  bottles  of  Cider  made  in 

any  year  before  1893      •       .6    S    3 

Twelve  bottlw  of  Perry        ,       .533 
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Jams  419  Fbmxbtkd  Fbuitb  (all  of  1899 
giowtb). 

£    £    £ 

GoUection  of  Wbole-frult  Jams    ..891 

ObUection  of  Bottied  Fruits      ...881 

Oolleotlon  ot  Preeenred  Fniits  for 

denert  pnrpoees 8    3    1 

The  Committee  had  given  instrac- 
tions  to  the  Secretary  as  to  a  large 
number  of  letters  received  since  the 
show  with  reference  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Chester  Meeting. 
They  had  preliminarily  discussed  the 
prize  sheet  for  the  Cambridge  Meeting 
of  1894,  and  would  further  consider 
the  matter  when  the  proposals  of  the 
Cambridge  authorities  for  local  prizes 
were  before  them. 

Mr.  BowEN- Jones  said  that  as  he 
had  been  unable  to  remain  during  the 
whole  of  the  meeting  of  the  Btock 
Prizes  Committee,  he  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Committee  had 
deviated  from  a  principle  laid  down 
formerly  with  regard  to  the  redaction 
of  the  number  of  entries  in  a  class 
that  were  accepted  from  an  exhibitor. 
Three  entries  in  a  class  was  the  former 
number,  on  the  principle  that  there 
were  three  prizes  offered.  If  the 
number  were  limited  to  two  in  each 
class,  a  snccessfal  and  enterprising 
man  was  precluded  from  gaining  the 
whole  of  the  three  prizes,  which  he 
might  win  as  the  result  of  his  enter- 
prise. He  thought  the  matter  re- 
quired reconsidering,  as,  to  his  mind, 
the  present  proposal  was  not  an 
equitable  one. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  said  that,  though 
it  might  be  perfectly  proper  that  an 
exhibitor  should  be  able  to  compete 
for  all  the  prizes  offered  in  a  class, 
circumstances  had  arisen  which  had 
induced  the  Committee  to  decide 
otherwise. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
then  adopted. 

Implement. 

Mr.  Mabtin  (in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Frankish,  Chairman)  reported  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
Trials  of  the  Self -binding  Harvesteis 
to  commence  at  Blacon  Point,  Chester, 
on  that  day  (Wednesday),  and  that 
the  Stewards,  Judges,  and  Engineers 
were  now  at  Chester  conductiDg  the 
trials.  Of  the  twenty- tliree  Harves- 
ters originally  entered  by  nine  com- 
petitors, nine  machines  only  remained 


for  trial,  fourteen  having  been  with- 
drawn since  the  conolusion  of  the 
Chester    Meeting  bj   the  followlDg 

firms: — 

Samoelson  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Baobmy,  three  entriei ; 
one  withdrawn. 

B.  Hornsby  &  Sods.  Ltd.,  Oiantham,  four 
entries ;  two  withdrawn. 

HcOormick  dk  Co.,  Ohioago^  three  entries ;  all 
withdrawn. 

A.  C.  Bamlett,  Thirsk,  four  entries ;  all  with- 
drawn. 

George  Dawson,  Darlington,  one  entry ;  with- 
drawn. 

Harrison,  McGregor  A  Co.,  Leigh,  three 
entries ;  all  withdrawn. 

Having  regard  to  the  great  expense 
which  had  been  unnecessarily  in- 
curred by  the  Society  in  providing 
crops  for  the  number  of  machines 
(twenty-three)  originally  entered,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  in 
future  a  substantial  entry  fee  should 
be  charged  in  the  case  of  machines, 
&c.,  entered  for  competition,  the  fees 
to  be  returned  to  those  competitors 
who  sent  the  machines  for  competi- 
tion, but  otherwise  to  be  retained  by 
the  Society. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
a  prize  of  BL  be  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Cambridge  Meeting  for  a 
sheep-dipping  apparatus,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee 
prizes  be  also  offered  at  that  Meeting 
for  Spraying  Machines  as  follows : — 

1.  Horse  machine  for  distributing  the 
Bouillie  Bordelaiae  or  other  mixture  on  pota- 
toes.   Prise  of  10/. 

S.  Ifachine  for  distributing  insecticides 
and  fungicides  upon  fruit  treeo  and  bushes. 
Prize  of  lOi. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
an  entfrance  fee  of  II.  be  charged  for 
each  msichine  competing  for  these 
prizes,  and  also  for  the  prizes  for  oil 
engines  already  announced,  such  fee 
to  be  returned  if  the  machine  were 
actually  sent  for  competition. 

General  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bowbn-Jones  stated  that  at 
the  meeting  of  Council  held  on  June 
21,  the  (reneral  Cambridge  Committee 
bad  been  constituted  of  the  whole 
Council,  together  with  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Local  Committee. 
The  following  gentlemen,  having  been 
nominated  by  the  Local  Committee, 
bad  been  duly  elected  members  of 
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the  Committee :— The  Mayor,  the 
Town  Clerk,  the  Vioe-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  TJDiversity,  the  Rev.  Ih  H. 
Moigan  (JeeoB  College),  Mr.  Alderman 
CnnningtoD,  Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Cunliffe  Foster,  Mr.  George 
Jonas,  Mr.  J.  O.  Vinter,  with  Mr.  R. 
Peters  as  Local  Secretary.  After  dis- 
cossion.  the  Committee  had  agreed 
to  recommend  that  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  should  commence  on  Mon- 
day, Jane  25,  1894,  the  Implement 
Yard  and  Dairy  bemg  opened  on  the 
previoos  Saturday,  Jane  23.  The 
dates  for  the  closing  of  entries  for 
Implements  and  Live  Stock  had  been 
fixed  as  osoal— Saturday,  March  31, 
and  Tuesday,  May  1,  respectively. 
The  question  of  giving  prizes  for  Grain 
and  Mustard  Seed  in  connection  wiih 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  bad  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  but  no  definite 
decision  had  been  arrived  at,  and  the 
question  had  been  postponed  for 
future  consideration. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  re- 
solved, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mabtin, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rawlencb,  that  the 
question  as  to  giving  prizes  for  Grain 
and  Mustard  Seed  should  be  referred 
to  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee 
for  oonsideration  and  report. 

Bhowyard  Works. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  whole  of  the  shedding 
at  Chester  had  been  pulled  down,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Society's 
plant  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where  it  was  being  stored.  He  also 
reported  that  two  sales  of  materials 
at  Chester  had  been  held,  and  that 
very  satisfactory  prices  had  been  re- 
alised. The  concluding  sales  would 
take  place  on  August  3  and  4.  The 
report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Fire  Station  at  Chester  had  been 
read.  Letters  from  Messrs.  Shand, 
Mason  &  Co.,  offering  to  provide  fire 
appliances  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting, 
were  considered,  and  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  offer  be  ac- 
cepted on  certain  conditions.  A 
letter  had  been  read  from  the 
Ag^cultural  Exhibitors'  Association 
as  to  the  provision  of  refreshment 
accommodation  in  the  Bhowyard  a 


week  before  the  opening  of  the  show, 
and  the  Committee  xeoommended 
that  the  temperance  refreshment 
shed  in  the  implement  part  of  the 
yard  be  opened  on  the  Monday  before 
the  opening  of  the  show,  a  notice  to 
this  effect  being  inserted  in  the  form 
of  tender,  and  made  a  condition  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  contract.  - 

Dairy. 

Mr.  ASHWOBTH  reported  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  that 
the  prizes  for  butter  at  the  Cambridge 
Meeting,  announced  on  May  3  last,  be 
altered  from  three  prizes  of  5^.,  31., 
and  21.,  to  two  prizes  of  101.  and  5L 
The  class  will  thereCore  read  as  fol- 
lows :— "  One  keg  or  other  package  of 
butter,  not  less  than  14  lb.  and  under 
40  lb.  in  weight,  to  be  delivered  on  or 
before  February  1,  1894 :  10^.,  6/." 
The  entries  to  close  January  1, 1894. 

Miseellaneona. 

The  SscBETABY  read  a  communis 
cation  received  from  the  Chuity 
Commissioners,  forwarding  copies  of 
the  scheme  for  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  Foundation  known  as  the 
South-Eastem  Agricultural  School 
and  College,  Wye,. Kent. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowbn- 
JoNES,  seconded  by  Sir  Jacob  Wil- 
son, it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  of  Banning 
House,  Maidstone,  be  appointed  as 
the  Society's  representative  upon  the 
governing  body,  as  provided  by  the 
scheme  in  Clause  7. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said  he  accepted 
the  office  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  was  much  honoured  at  being 
selected  to  represent  the  Society. 

Various  letters  and  other  documents 
having  been  laid  upon  the  table,  the 
dates  of  the  remaining  meetings  of  the 
Council  for  the  present  year  were 
fixed  for  Wednesday,  November  1,  and 
Wednesday,  December  6,  and  the 
date  of  the  General  Meeting  of  Go- 
vernors and  Members  was  fixed  for 
Thursday,  December  7  (the  Thursday 
of  the  Smithfield  Show  week).  The 
Council  then  adjourned  over  the  recess 
until  November  1, 1893. 
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In  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Conncil  at  their  Meeting  held  on 
July  26,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Council  was  hold  on  Wednesday, 
Angnst  2, 1893,  to  take  the  necessary 
formal  action  respecting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Harewood  House  as  the  future 
permanent  home  of  the  Society. 

The  DUKB  OF  Dbvonshibb,  E.G. 
(President),  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  were  also  present:  Col.  Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  E.C.6.,  Sir  John 
Lawes,  Bart.  (Trustees),  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey,  Bart.  (Vice-President),  Mr. 
G.  Mander  Allender,  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux,  Messrs.  F.  S.  W.  Com- 
wallis,  M.P.,  Percy  E.  Crutchley, 
Hugh  Gorringe,  James  Homsby,  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton, 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  X.G. 
(Memben  of  the  Council),  Mr.  Ernest 
Clarke  (Secretary). 

The  Secbbtart  read  the  follow- 
ing formal  Kequisition  for  a  Special 
Council,  delivered  to  him  on  July  26, 
in  accordsuice  with  the  provisions  of 
Bye-Law  27  :— 

To  the  Secretary,  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  **  one  Trustee, 
together  with  one  Vice-President,  and  three 
other  Members  of  the  Council/*  hereby  re- 
quest and  authorise  you,  under  the  Society's 
Bye4aw  27,  to  convene  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  following  Resolutions  [viz. :  the  Resolu- 
tions quoted  below].  We  beg  to  suggest  as 
the  date  of  such  Meeting,  Wednesday,  the 
8nd  August  next. 

(Signed)  NiGW.  Kingscote  (Trustee),  J. 
H.  Thorold  (Vice-President),  Jacob  Wil- 
flOS,  Alpwcd  Afhworth,  G.  Mandbb 
Allexdvr,  (Members  of  Council). 

Wednesday,  July  2tth,  1893. 

Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  presented  a 
report  from  the  House  Committee, 
stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  held  that  morning,  allot- 
ments had  been  made  to  108  appli- 


cants of  a  total  amount  of  30,8002. 
Harewood  House  Debenture  Stock. 
The  Committee  had  considered  and 
approved  the  terms  of  the  allotment 
letter,  and  had  also  approved  a 
Prospectus  proposed  to  be  issued 
inviting  applications  for  the  unal- 
lotted balance  of  the  Debenture 
Stock.  The  Committee  proposed  to 
hold  another  meeting  on  August  16, 
to  make  allotments  of  Stock  to 
further  applicants.*  The  Society's 
Solicitor  had  attended,  and  explained 
to  the  Committee  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  Conveyance  of  Harewood 
House  to  the  Society,  and  of  the 
Trust  Deed  with  respect  to  the 
Debenture  Stock,  and  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Seal  of  the 
Society  be  affixed  thereto.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  out 
of  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the 
Society's  general  account,  6,0002.  be 
temporarily  advanced  towards  paying 
off,  forthwith,  part  of  the  purduise- 
money  of  37,0002.  due  in  respect  of 
Harewood  House,  and  that  all  pay- 
ments made  by  allottees  in  respect  of 
the  Debenture  Stock  be  paid  into  a 
separate  account  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  to  be  called  the 
"Harewood  House  Account,"  such 
account  to  be  drawn  upon  as  required 
by  cheques  or  schedules  of  payments 
to  be  Signed  by  the  President,  a 
Trustee,  and  the  Secretary.  This 
report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Col.  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote,  K.C.B.,  seconded  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  it 
was    then     unanimously    resolved: 


*  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Houae  Committee 
held  on  August  16.  the  payment  of  the  balance 
due  (with  iutercRt)  in  respect  of  the  nurchase- 
mouoy  of  37,C00/.  was  authorised,  3,600^ 
Stock  was  allotted  to  13  further  applicants, 
and  the  repurchase  sanctioned  of  10,0001. 
Consols  for  restoration  to  t^ieSocietv'sOenerf^ 
Reserve  Fund. 
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'*  that  the  Conveyance  from  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bart.,  to  the  Society,  of  Harewood 
House  and  an  additional  strip  of  land 
six  feet  wide  on  tho  north,  for  the 
sum  of  Thirty-seven  Thousand 
Pounds  (37,000Z.),  be  approved,  and 
that  the  Society*s  Seal  be  affixed 
thereto."  The  Society's  Seal  was 
aooordingly  affixed  to  two  copies  of 
tJbe  Conveyance,  and  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  President,  Sir  John 
Bennet  Lawes,  Bart.,  as  Trustee,  and 
the  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Cboil 
T.  Pabkkb,  seconded  by  Lobd 
Bbouoham  and  Vaux,  it  was  further 
resolved:  "That  the  Trust  Deed  be- 
tween the  Society  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  E.G.,  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,and  Col.  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote,  K.C.B.,  as  Trustees  for  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Harewood  House 
Debenture  Stock,  of  the  other  part, 
be  approved,  and  that  the  Society*s 
Seal  lie  affixed  thereto."  In  pursuance 
of  the  above  resolution,  the  Society's 
Seal  was  affixed  to  two  copies  of  the 
Trust  Deed,  and  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  President,  Sir  John 
Bennet  Lawes,  as  Trustee,  and  the 
Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Ckcil 
T.  Pabkxb,  seconded  by  Lobd 
Bbouoham  and  Vaux,  it  was  re- 
solved :  **  (a)  That  the  total  amount  of 
Harewood  Houfc  Debenture  Stock  to 
be  created  be  limited  to  60,0002.  and 
that  the  sum  to  be  now  raised  be 
Umited  to  40,000/.;  {I)  That  the 
40,0002.  Harewood  House  Debenture 
Stock  above  mentioned  be  issued  at 
par,  the  amount  due  in  respect  there- 
of being  payable  in  two  instalments 
of  60  per  cent,  each,  on  the  16th 
August  and  1st  October  next  respec- 
tively; {c)  That  the  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Secretary,  be  authorised  to 
apply  the  moneys  paid  in  respect  of 
such  Stock  towards  the  payment  of 
the  purchase-money  for  Harewood 
House,  as  and  when  such  moneys  may 
be  paid  into  the  Society  s  account ; 
id)  That  16,0002.  of  the  Society's 
Consols  be  sold  out,  and  applied, 
either  temporarily  or  otherwise  as 
may  be  hereafter  determined,  in  part 


payment  of  such  purchase-money,  and 
that  the  Society^s  Seal  be  affixed  to 
the  necessary  Power  of   Attorney." 
In  pursuance  of  the  last-named  re- 
solution, the  Society's  Seal  was  affixed 
to  a  Letter  of  Attorney  to  the  Bank 
of  England  to  sell  out  16,0002.  of 
the  Society's  Consols,  the  Seal  being 
I  attested  by  the  President,  Sir  Nigel 
'^Kingscote,  E.C.B.,  as  Trustee,  and  the 
'*  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Cboil 
T.  Pabkbb,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Jambs 
HOBNSBY,  it  was  resolved:  *<That 
during  the  recess  the  House  Com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  take  such 
further  action  arising  out  of  the  above 
resolutions  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary towards  preparing  Harewood 
House  for  the  Society's  accommoda- 
tion." 

Trials  of  Sheaf -Binders  at  Chester. 

The  Hon.  Cboil  T.  Pabkbb  re- 
ported formally,  as  Honorary  Direc- 
tor, that  the  Trials  of  Sheaf -Binders 
competing  for  the  Society's  prizes  had 
been  held  on  the  26th  to  the  29th 
July,  and  announced  that  the  follow- 
ing awards  had  been  made  by  the 
Judges  (Dr.  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Mason  Cooke,  and  Mr.  James  Ed- 
wards):— 

Messrs.  R.  Homsby  &Sons,  Limited, 
Grantham,  were  awarded  the  first 
prhce  of  602.,  for  their  improved  Sheaf- 
binding  Harvester,  Na  B  (price  462.), 
numbered  5,172  in  the  catalogue. 

The  Sheaf-binding  Harvester,  open 
end  (price  452.),  numbered  4,0)31  in 
the  catalogue,  exhibited  by  the  Mas- 
sey-Harris  Co.,  Limited,  64  and  56 
Bnnhill  Row,  E.C.,  and 

The  Improved  Sheaf -binding  Har- 
vester, No.  A  (price  462.),  numbered 
6,171  in  the  catalogue,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  R.  Homsby  k.  Sons,  Limited, 
Grantham, 

Were  bracketed  equal  by  the 
Judges,  and  the  second  prize  of  30/. 
and  the  third  prize  of  202.  were,  there- 
fore, divisible  between  them. 

Certain  payments  in  respect  of 
these  trials  and  the  Chester  Meeting 
having  been  authorised,  the  Council  ad- 
journed until  the  next  ordinary  meet* 
ingon  Wednesday,  November  1, 1893. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  20,  1893. 

THE  DVXS  07  WI8T1IIK8TEB,  K.G.  (PRBSIBXirT),  IV  THE  CHAIB. 


Preie&t  on  tk^  PUtform ; 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 
ti.R.H.  Prince  ChriBtian,  K.G.,  the 
Duke  of  Deyonshiie,  K.G.  (President- 
elect), the  Doke  of  Richmond  and 
Ooidon,  K.G.,  Earl  Cathcart,  the 
Karl  of  Coventey,  the  Barl  of  Fever- 
sham,  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Vis- 
tiount  Bridport,  G.C.B.,  Lord  Baniard, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vanz,  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  Viscouit  Bmlyn, 
Lord  Moreton,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  the  Right  Hon. 
Bir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  C.  T.  Parker  (Hon.  Director),  the 
Hon.  Atholl  Liddell,  Sir  Walter  Gil- 
bejfBart.,  Sir  Joseph  Spearman,  Bart., 
Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir 
John  Thorold,  Bart.,  Colonel  Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  E.C.B.,  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson,  Messrs.  G.  Mander  Allender, 
J.  H.  Arkwright,  Alfred  Ashworth,  J. 
Bowen- Jones,  Professor  Brown,  O.B., 
Messrs.  James  A.  Caird,  H.  Chandos- 
Pole  Gell,  Charles  Clay,  Percy  B. 
Cnitchley,  John  Dent  Dent,  J.  Mar- 
shaU  Dngdale,  S.  P.  Foster,  W. 
Prankish,  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford, 
C.B.,  M.P.,  H.  Gorringe,  James 
Homsby,  Joseph  Martin,  T.  H.  Miller, 
P.  Albert  Monts,  M.P.,  Albert  Pell, 
8.  Rowlandson,  W.  T.  Scarth,  A.  J. 
Smith,  Henry  Smith,  E.  W.  Stany- 
forth,  R.  Stratton,  Martin  J.  Sutton, 


R,  A.  Warren,  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  anil 
Charles  Whitehead. 

There  were  also  present^  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Local  Committee,  the 
Mayor  of  Chester  (Mr.  Charles  Brown), 
Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Dickson,  Local  Secretary. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  present 
included  Mr.  Bmest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal; Dr.yoelcker,Con8altingChemi8t; 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Warburton,  Zoologist. 

In  the  body  of  the  tent  there  was 
a  crowded  attendance  of  members. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Mayor  aad  Cw> 
poration  of  Chester. 

The  Pbesident,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  he  had  the  honour 
of  calling  upon  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  kind 
enough  to  propose  the  first  resolution 
on  the  agenda  paper. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  WALBSthen 
rose  and  said  : — ^Tour  Grace,  my 
Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — Ton 
have  paid  me  the  compliment  of  ask- 
ing me  to  move  the  first  resolution, 
which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing. 
It  is,  "That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  Mayor  and  Corporatioii 
of  Chester,  for  their  cordial  reception 
of  the  Society.**    As  a  very  old  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Society,  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  be  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
and  Goiporation  for  having  given  us 
every  possible  assistance  towards 
making  this  Meeting  a  success.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  be  asked 
to  propose  this  resolution  as  holding 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Chester,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud.  (Cheers.)  I  am  glad 
to  propose  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  the  Show  will  be  a  great 
success  in  every  respect.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  BowBN-JoNBa  said  that  as 
Senior  Steward  of  Stock  he  had  been 
asked  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  had  been  moved  by  His  Boyal 
Highness,  and  he  could  endorse  em- 
phatically every  word  that  had  fallen 
from  the  Princess  lips.  Some  twelve 
months  ago,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Inspection  Committee,  he  came 
to  Chester,  and  found  the  Mayor  then 
as  heartily  determined  to  make  the 
Meeting  a  success,  if  they  visited 
Chester,  as  he  had  since  proved  him- 
self to  be.  He  felt  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  in  eveiy  way  due 
both  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Chester  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  had  taken  up  the 
movement,  and  for  the  way  in  which 
they  had  carried  it  into  effect.  It 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  their  exer- 
tions that  the  great  success  of  the 
Meeting  would  be  due. 

The  vote  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

The  Mayob  of  Chbstss  (Mr. 
Charles*.  Brown),  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  thanked  the  meeting 
most  earnestly  for  the  resolution 
which  they  had  so  unanimously 
passed.  They  had  been  very  pleased 
that  the  Society  should  meet  at  Ches- 
ter that  year.  From  the  time  that 
they  first  heard  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council  the  Corporation  had  endea- 
voui^  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the 
Meeting  a  success.  They  had  been 
seconded  veiy  heartily  by  the  citizens 
generally,  by  those  in  the  county,  and 
also  by  their  good  friends  in  North 
WaJes.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago  the 
Society's  Meeting  at  Chester  i»n>ved  a 
great  success  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  he  hoped  that  the  present 
occasion  would  prove  equally  success- 
ful to  the  Society. 


Vote  of  Thanks  to  Loeal  Committee. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  said  he  had 
been  deputed  to  move  the  next  reso- 
lution, which  was,  <*That  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Local 
Committee  for  their  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  Meeting.'* 
He  thought  that  when  those  who 
were  present  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  contents  of  that 
vast  expanse  of  shedding,  they  would 
agree  with  him  that  they  were  abun- 
dantly justified  in  passing  that  reso- 
lution. He  dared  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  entered  the 
yai^  simply  accepted  the  situation  as 
if  those  sheds  and  their  contents 
had  been  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
Little  did  they  know  the  exertions 
and  anxiety  caused  to  many  to  pro- 
duce the  result  now  presented  to 
them.  Before  the  Society  could  take 
its  work  in  hand,  a  great  deal  devolved 
upon  the  Local  Committee  in  order  to 
make  matters  more  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  When 
he  heard  complaints,  not  unnatural 
probably,  from  exhibitors  in  regard  to 
the  rings  in  which  their  animals  were 
shown,  he  would  like  to  plead  with 
them  to  have  a  little  generosity  for 
those  who  had  done  their  best. 
Every  Showyard  was  not  like  a  billiard 
table,  and  much  of  the  land  in  their 
country  was  laid  in  ridges  and  furrows. 
If  they  knew  the  thousands  of  pounds 
that  had  been  expended  upon  the 
ground,  they  would  not  be  quite  so 
lavish  in  their  criticisms.  Every- 
body had  done  their  best,  and  the 
Local  Committee  above  all.  He  sup- 
posed that  now  he  must  be  regard^ 
as  one  of  the  old  fogies  of  t he. So- 
ciety;  but  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be- 
long to  that  party,  because  he  had 
had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
two  Shows  at  Chester.  There  weie 
probably  not  many  present  who  were 
at  the  Meeting  in  1858.  But  there 
were  certain  matters  connected  witii 
that  Show  which  he  should  never  for- 
get. Particularly  did  he  remember 
that  wonderful  show  of  cheese,  which 
he  then  thought  he  should  never  see 
equalled  again.  There  was  also  a 
grand  show  of  Shorthorns  on  tliat 
occasion.    In  one  class  of  yearling 
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heifers  an  exhibitor  showed  not  less 
than  ten  heifers.  Mr.  Ghandos-Pole- 
Gell— whom  they  were  all  glad  to  see 
there  so  active  upon  the  present 
occasion— mentioned  the  phenomenon 
to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  who 
replied,  "Well,  perhaps  one  good 
'nn  may  lick  the  whole  lot.**  York- 
shire, with  one  **  good  *un,*'  did  beat 
Lancashire  on  that  occasion.  Five- 
and-thirty  years  had  passed,  and  they 
again  foond  themselves  at  Chester 
under  very  different  auspices.  The 
classic  ground  of  the  Roodee  could  no 
longer  accommodate  them.  Formerly 
they  confined  themselves  to  a  few 
classes  which  had  now  multiplied  to 
an  enormous  extent.  In  addition  to 
that,  they  found  bees  and  poultry  and 
other  outcomes  of  "  advanced  civilisa- 
tion" exhibited  in  the  Showyard.  They 
found,  above  ail,  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, the  success  of  which  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  interest  which 
his  Grace  and  many  other  liberal 
landlords  had  taken  in  developing 
as  a  specialty  of  the  district.  They 
saw  a  Working  Dairy,  which  gave 
instruction  in  the  newest  develop- 
ments of  the  dairying  industry.  He 
only  mentioned  those  things  to  show 
them  how  matters  had  developed 
since  the  Society's  last  visit,  and  how 
thoroughly  dependent  they  were  upon 
the  energy  and  exertions  of  their  local 
friends.  He  would  not  be  doing  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  express^  theur 
special  appreciation  of  the  ex&tions 
bestowed  upon  that  work  by  the 
Local  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Dickson. 
(Cheers.)  He  had  heard  of  the  best 
Mayor  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
they  had  certainly  had  the  best  Local 
Seo^tary  for  agricultural  purposes 
at  Chester.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  RowLANDSON,  as  Steward  of 
Implements,  seconded  the  resolution, 
saying  he  did  so  most  cordially,  be- 
cause he  had  not  only  acted  as 
Steward  of  Implements,  but  also  as 
Steward  at  the  Sheep-shearing  Com- 
petition. He  did  not  know  what  the 
Society  would  have  done  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Local  Committee, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Dickson.  He  (Mr.  Rowlandson)  would 
specially  like  to  refer  to  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  regard  to 
arraogi  ng  for  the  sheep  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  exhibition. 


The  resolution  having  been  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Pbesident  put  the  usoal  in- 
quiry from  the  chair  as  to  whether 
any  Governor  or  Member  had  any  re- 
marks to  make  or  suggestions  to  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Suggestions  of  Members. 

Mr.  Samuel  Eidnbb  complained 
that  on  Monday  morning  he  and  other 
exhibitors  of  stock,  who  were  mem- 
bers, were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Showyard  until  nine  o'clock,  whilst 
other  exhibitors,  who  were  not  mem- 
bers, hod  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  President  explained  that  the 
rule  was  that  on  Monday  the  Show- 
yard  opened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  there  was  no  ad- 
mission for  anyone  before  that  hour, 
except  for  exhibitors  of  implements. 
He  promised  that  the  matter  com- 
plained of  should  be  inquired  into. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Retiring  President 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then 
moved,  *'  That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, K.G.,  for  his  services  as  Pre- 
sident daring  the  past  year."  He 
considered  it  to  be  a  twofold  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  propose  that  resolu- 
tion. First  of  all,  because  he  thought 
it  was  a  very  honourable  post  to  be 
selected  to  move  a  resolution  of  that 
kind — the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the 
President  of  the  Society;  secondly, 
and  more  especially,  because  he  had 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
Duke  himself  very  intimately  for  a 
great  number  of  years— in  point  of 
fact,  he  thought  probably  a  greater 
number  than  his  Grace  ¥rould  care  for 
him  to  recall.  There  were  several 
heads  under  which  he  might  introduce 
the  retiring  President  to  their  notice. 
He  might  introduce  him  as  a  patron 
of  the  turf,  who  carried  out  that  na- 
tional and  manly  sport  in  a  manner 
which  was  a  very  excellent  example 
to  others  who  joined  in  it.  The  Duke 
patronised  the  turf  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  their  great  national  pas- 
time, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  that  noble  animal 
— the  thoroughbred  horse  of  this 
country.    He  did  it  with  that  view, 
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and  not  with  the  view,  as  nnforta- 
nntely  in  some  cases,  of  turning  the 
hone  into  a  great  gambling  machine. 
As  a  great  landowner  in  London  he 
conferred  enormons  benefits  upon  the 
oommnnity.  In  his  own  connty  of 
Chester  he  was  famous  in  every  good 
work,  in  building  churches,  cottages, 
and  farmsteads.  And  these,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  were  not  the  times  in 
which  many  landlords  could  afford  to 
do  much  in  that  way.  He  was  well 
and  truly  respected  in  his  native 
county,  and  his  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond*s)  idea  was,  and  always  had 
been,  that  when  a  man  was  truly  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  there  could  not  be  any- 
thing very  wrong  in  him.  Many  of 
the  members  were  aware  that  the 
Society  had  attained  so  great  a  size 
that  their  house  in  Hanover  Square 
was  not  large  enough  for  the  business 
to  be  carried  on,  and  the  interest 
which  the  retiring  President  showed 
in  agriculture  was  manifested  by  this, 
that  when  the  house  and  premises 
adjoining  No.  12  Hanover  Square 
came  into  the  market,  the  Duke,  with 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  guaranteed  the 
sum  of  7O»O0O2.  in  order  that  these 
premises  should  not  pass  out  of  their 
hands.  (Cheers.)  These,  with  the 
other  thuigs  he  had  mentioned, 
showed  the  interest  the  Duke  had 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  the  Duke  had  acted  during 
his  life — ^and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  continue  to  act  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  which  they  all  trusted 
would  be  a  long  one — in  carrying  out 
that  precept  which  had  been  handed 
down  through  many  generations: 
**  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.'* 

Mr.  John  Wood,  as  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was  very  proud 
and  pleased  to  second  the  resolution 
which  had  been  moved  by  Ms  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  motion  was  then  put  by  the 
Seobbtabt,  and  carried  unanimously 
amid  loud  cheers. 

The  Pbbbidbnt,  in  reply,  said  he 
had  to  thank  his  old  friend  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  for  the  much  too  kind 
words  which  he  had  used  in  proposing 


this  resolution.  Anyone  coming  to 
this  country,  not  knowing  the  dopres* 
sion  which  obtained  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  South  of 
England,  would,  upon  visiting  that 
Show,  hardly  imagine  that  that  de- 
pression and  distress  existed.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Show 
was  excellent,  certainly  in  quantity, 
but,  which  was  much  more  important, 
in  quality  also.  This,  he  thought, 
showed  that  under  depressing  and 
adverse  circumstances  the  firmeni 
and  landowners  of  England  could 
still  hold  their  heads  above  water, 
and  contribute  very  efficiently  to  the 
success  of  such  a  great  show  as  they 
had  before  them.  He  had  not  formerly 
been  very  much  connected  with  the 
Society,  except  as  a  member  for  many 
years.  His  life  of  office  had  been  all 
too  short,  because  those  who  were 
really  the  workers  in  the  Society  had 
shown  him  so  much  kindness.  It  was 
a  sort  of  hereditary  principle  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
that  pleasantness  and  good-humour 
should  make  the  wheels  run  smoothly 
and  without  difficulty,  which  was 
more  than  a  good  many  societies 
could  say.  He  would  henceforth  be 
placed  in  a  -position  of  comparative 
obscurity,  to  form  one  of  the  glorious 
roll' of  Past  Presidents.  He  still 
hoped,  however,  to  be  of  some  little 
use,  though  in  a  humble  way,  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  their  new 
h^td-quarters.  He  had  to  thank  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Christian  for  giving  them  their  coun- 
tenance, and  tiius  contributing  to  the 
great  success  of  the  Show.  In  hand- 
ing over  the  headship  of  the  Society 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  felt 
that  he  was  handing  it  to  one  of  illus- 
trious name  and  family,  who,  though 
engaged  in  somewhat  arduous  warfare 
at  t£e  present  time,  would,  they 
hoped,  ho  able  to  spare  some  of  his 
time  and  ability  to  the  interests  of 
that  great  Society.  He  would  have 
less  compunction  in  dying  officially 
at  the  end  of  that  week,  as  the  Society 
would  have  so  worthy  a  successor  at 
its  head  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Preiident  for  1808. 
Mr.    Chando8-Polb-6ell  thei^ 
moved,  "  That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire,  E.G.,  do  take  the  chair 
83  President  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  Meeting.*'  He  said  the 
duty  placed  in  his  hands  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  perform.  He  was 
more  especially  interested  in  coming 
to  Chester,  as  there  was  held  the  first 
Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
that  he  ever  attended.  He  little 
thought  then  that  he  should  be  placed 
in  so  prominent  a  position  as  to  appear 
before  the  meeting  that  day.  Since 
that  time  he  found  ho  belonged  to 
tliat  party  to  wWch  Sir  Jacob  Wilson 
had  so  gracefully  alluded  as  the  "old 
fogey"  party.  Still,  he  hoped  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  life 
yet  left  in  it.  The  reason  ho  had 
been  appointed  to  move  the  resolution 
was  that  he  was  a  Derbyshire  man, 
and  next  year  they  were  to  have  one 
of  their  most  eminent  Derbyshire  men 
as  President  of  the  Roysd  Agricultural 
Society.  To  say  anything  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  future  President  would 
not  be  becoming;  it  was  a  subject 
that  would  take  too  long  to  dilate 
upon.  He  moved,  therefore,  **That 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
take  the  chair  as  President  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Meeting.'' 

Mr.  T.  Stibton  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution.  He  was 
sure  it  would  give  great  satisfaction 
to  all  the  members  to  have  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  the  head  of  that 
large  and  important  Society. 
The  motion  having  been  carried. 
The  DuKB  OF  Devonshire,  who 
was  received  with  loud  cheers,  re- 
turned his  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  which  they  had  done  him  in 
electing  him  to  be  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  For 
some  reasons  he  regretted  that  the 
Meeting  next  year  was  to  be  held  in 
a  part  of  the  country  with  which  he 
was  not  directly  connected,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  either  personally  or  through 
his  tenants  to  give  much  assistance 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
But  it  did  happen  that  he  was  officially 
connected  with  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  their  next  show 
was  to  be  held,  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  need  hardly  say,  was, 
through  its  Colleges,  who  were  con- 
siderable landowners,  very  much 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agri- 


culture, and  in  the  success  of  that 
Society.  It  therefore  might  appear 
not  altogether  unfitting  that  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Chancellor  of  that 
University  he  should  be  President 
next  year.  And  it  was  rather  a  carious 
coincidence  that  his  Either,  who  once 
had  the  honour  of  being  President  of 
that  Society,  was  President  in  the 
year  when  the  Show  was  held  at  the 
city  of  the  other  great  English  Uni- 
versity, viz.  Oxford.  He  thought 
that.  In  justice  to  the  University  over 
which  he  was  the  head,  he  ought  to 
remind  them  that  she  was  not  only 
taking  an  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  as  owning  property, 
but  she  was  commencing  to  devote 
(and  he  hoped  would  continue  to  do 
so)  her  great  educational  powers  to 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. He  thought,  looking  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  subject 
was  being  taken  up  in  some  quarters 
at  Cambridge,  they  were  only  paying 
a  very  proper  compliment  in  visiting 
the  town  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  University.  There  was  one  other 
point  to  which  he  might  refer,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  remarks 
that  were  made  by  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond.  He  was  glad  to 
hear,  from  the  way  in  which  his 
observations  were  received,  that  that 
Society  did  not  altogether  ignore  or 
condemn  the  sport  of  racing.  He 
might  remind  them  that  the  next 
Show  was  going  to  be  held  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  head-quarters 
of  racing  in  England.  And  he  had 
very  little  doubt  that  if  the  Show 
were  held,  as  he  supposed  it  would 
be,  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  as 
they  were  then  assembled,  and  if  the 
members  of  the  Society  liked  to  pro- 
long their  stay  at  Cambridge  into  the 
following  week,  they  wo^d  see  an 
excellent  exhibition  of  what  he  might 
call  a  most  interesting  class  of  live 
stock.  (Laughter.)  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  would 
receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  reigned 
supreme  at  Newmarket,  as  they  would 
from  the  Municipal  and  University 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
He  begged  to  thank  them  very  sin- 
cerely for  the  honour  which  they  had 
conferred  upon  him.  (Cheers.) 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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CHESTEE   MEETING. 

JUNE  17  TO  23,  1893. 


PRESIDENT : 

THE  DITKE  OF  WESTHIVSTElt,  K.O., 

Baton  Hall,  Chester. 


OFFICIAL : 

Honorary  Bireetor. 

The  Hon*  Cbctil  T.  Pabkbb,  Ecdeston,  Chester. 

Stewards  of  Live  Btoek. 

J.  fioWBN-JONBS,  Ensdon  House,  Montford  Bridge,  Salop. 
K.  V.  V.  Wheblbb,  Newnham  Court,  Tenbnry,  Worcestershire. 
C.  W.  Wilson,  Rigmaden  Park,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 
P.  Albbbt  Muntz,  M.P.,  Dnnsmore,  Bngbjr. 

Btewardi  of  ImplemoiLts. 

Pebot  B.  Cbutchlbt,  Snnninghill  Lodge,  Asoot  (for  Mr.  D.  Pidobon). 

S.  RoWLANDBON,  Newton  Morrell,  Darlington. 

Sir  J.  L.  B.  Spbabman,  Bart.,  Llansannor  Court,  Cowbridge,  Glam. 

Stoward  of  Dairying,  Poultry,  and  Produce. 
Alfbed  Dabbt,  Little  Kess,  Shrewsbury. 

Steward  of  Forage. 
AI/VRBD  Ashwobth,  Tabley  Grange,  Enutsford,  Cheshire. 

Stewards  of  Finanee. 

O.  H.  Sanday,  Langdale  Lodge,  Clapham  Park,  Surrey. 
Sir  J.  H.  Thobold,  Bart.,  Syston  Park,  Grantham. 

Seoretary. 
Ebnbst  Clabkb,  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

JUDGES  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 


Self-Binding  Hanresten. 
William   Andbbson,  O.B.,  D.O.L., 

F.B.8.,  Lesney  House,  Brith. 
Mason  Cookb,  The  Lawns,  near  Bly. 
Jambs    Edwabdb,    Behnont,    Flax 

Bourton,  Bristol. 

Sheep4aiearing  Kaohinei. 
William  Andbbson,  O.B.,  D.C.L., 
FJl.8.,  Lesney  House,  Erltb. 


Alfbbd    J.    Smith,     Rendlesham 
Woodbridge. 

Xifeollaaeoiu  Implements, 

Mason  Cookb,  The  lAwns,  near  Bly. 
Jambs   SIdwabm,    Belmont,   Flax 
Bourton,  BristoL 
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JUDGES  OF  STOCK,.  Ac. 

(AtJinaUf  corrected.) 


H0MB8. 

Himtort.— C%MBr<  1,  3,  5,  6,  Jf'  7. 

D.  L.  DtxoN-BBOWN,  Unthank  Hall, 

Haltwhistle,  Carlisle. 
James   Hope,   Eastbarns,   Dunbar, 

N.B. 

nuniWM.—Claatei  2,  4,  8,  9,  4*  10. 
R.   A.  Babklet,   Falc^ve   Priory, 
Diss,  Norfolk. 

LOBD      WlLLOUOHBY     DB      BBOKB; 

Kineton  House,  Warwick. 

Clefeland  Bays,  Coaeh  Horsei,  and 
Harneis  Horses  and  Ponies. 

Clastesll^U;  26^27. 

Col.  Bablow,  Hasketon,  Wood- 
bridge,  Snffolk. 

John  Kibby,  Burton  Fields,  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  Yorks. 

Haeknoys.— C^dMM  16-21. 

James  Qbiogs,  South  Creake,  Vaken- 

ham,  Norfolk. 
Alexandeb  Mobton,  Gk>wan  Bank, 

Darvel,  N.B. 

Ponies  and  Welsh  Mountain  Ponies. 
Classei  22-26. 

John    Hill,     Felhampton    Court, 

Church  Stretton,  Salop. 
Owen  J.  Williams,  Cef n,  St.  Asaph, 
B.S.O. 

Bhire  and  AgrienltnraL 
CUutet  28-34  ^  47-49. 

Henby  Smith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell 
Butler,  near  Nottingham. 

C.  W.  TiNDALL,  Brocklesby  Park,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Clydesdales.— Cf2a«f0f  36^.41. 

J.     M.     Mabtin,     Auchendennan, 

BaUoch,  N.B. 
John  Kebb,  Red  Hall,  Wigton. 

Bj»MoXkM,—Clasiet  42-46. 

William  Biddell,  The  Hall,Layen- 

ham,  Suffolk. 
James  Tollbb,  Blazhall,  Wickham 

Market. 

CATTLB 
ghorthorn.— t^EoMfx  50-66. 
C.  K.  Lynn,  Stroztun,  Grantham. 
J.  C.  Tofpin,  Musgirave  HaU,  Skelton, 
Penrith. 


Herefordw— ^:Za«f«ff  57-63. 
AABON    Booebs,  The    Bodd,   Pree- 

teign. 
A.  P.  TUBNEB,  The  Leen,  Pembridge. 

Beron  and  Bju§nL—Clauet  64-75. 
T.  A.  Abbott,   Old   Paddockhurst, 

Worth,  Crawley. 
W.  S.  PXBBT,  Whiteraw,  Lew  Down, 

Devon. 

WMt.—Clauet  76-82. 
J.  ROBEBTS,  Well  House,  Chester. 
J.  Williams,  Gwemhefin,  Bala. 

Bed  PoUed.— CKsssM  83-88. 

T.  Bbown,  Marham  Hall,  Downham 
Market. 

Feed.  Smith,  Warren  Hill,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Aberdeen-Angus.— t^buMt  89-92. 
R.  Walkeb,  Altyre,  Forres,  N.B. 
G.WiLKBN,  Waterside  of  Forbes,  N.B 

Galloway  and  Ayrshire. 
CUuies  93-98. 
W.  Gbaham,  Hawksdale,  Carlisle. 
A.  Montoomeby,  Nether  HaU,  Castle 
Dougkis,  N.B. 

Jwuj.^Clauei  99-104. 
W.  Ashoboft,  Layhams  Farm,  Hayes, 

Kent. 
S.  H.  Hyde,  Eempton  Park,  Sunbury. 

OwtnMj,—CUu$es  106-109. 
Hon.  Sc  Rev.  A.  Bailue-Hamilton, 
Combs,  Stowmarket. 

C.  Middlbton,  Marten,  R.S.O.,Tork- 
shire. 

Kerry  and  Bexter  Kerry. 
Claue$  110^116. 
Luke    Chbisty,  Carigeen,   Croom, 
Limerick. 

Bairy. 

Classes  117-121. 

0.  Mabshall,  Broomhaugh,  Riding- 

Mill-on-Tyne. 
John  Tbbadwell,  Upper  Winchen- 
don,  Aylesbury. 

8HBEP. 

Leieester.— t^ZoMM  122-126. 

D.  Linton,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

H.  H.  Stavelby,  Southbum,  Prif- 
field,  Yorks. 
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€otoW0ld CUutei  126-129. 

J.  Gat  Attwatbb,  Britford,  Salis- 
bury. 
J.  J.  Godwin,  Troy  Somerton,  Ban- 
bury. 

Unfiobn. "Classes  130-133. 
Bbnby  Goodtbab,    The   Austerby, 

Bourne. 
J.  B.EiBKHAM,Biflcathorpe,  Lincoln. 

Oxford  Boini.^Classes  134^137. 

W.  D.  LiTTLB,    Middleton   Stoney, 
Bicester,  Ozon. 

S.    Tbbadwbll,     Windmill      Hill, 
Winchendon,  Aylesbury. 
Sluopthire.    (Bams.) 
Classds  138-140. 

Joseph  Bbaoh,  The  Hattons,  Wol- 
verhampton. 

M.    Williams,    Whiston     Grange, 
Albrighton,  Wolverhampton. 

Shropshire.    (Bam  Lambs  and  Bwes.) 

Classes  Ul  ^142. 
T.  F.  Chbatlb,  Dosthill,  Tamworth. 
John     Habding,    Norton     House, 
Shifnal. 

BoxLih^owiL'-' Classes  143-146. 
G.  M.  Sexton,  Stone  Lodge,  Ipswich. 
K.  B.  Vbbrall,  Falmer,  Lewes. 

Hampihiro  Jhim.-' Classes  147-150. 

F.  P.  Bbown,  Compton,  Newbury. 

J.     M.    Fbiend,    Eimpton     Farm, 
Andover. 

Bi2m>Vk.-'Classes  151-164. 
J.    A.    Hbmfson,    Erwarton     Hall, 

Ipswich. 
H.  Spubling,  Princes  St.,  Ipswich. 
Wenaleydale.— 67d!««r<  155-157. 
A.  £wAN,Gooda,  Westhouse,  Eirkby- 

Lonsdale. 
J.    PiCKABD,    Thoresby,     Aysgarth 
Station. 

Border  Leleoiter.^^aM^f  158-160. 
L.  d  Chbisp,  Hawkhill,  Alnwick. 
W.  FOBD,  Fentonbams,  Drem,  N.B. 

Bomerset  and  Dorset  Homed. 
Classes  161-163. 
H.   Mayo,  4    Temple   Terrace,  Dor- 
chester. 

G.  B.  PiTFiBLD,  Bype,  Bridport. 

Kentish  or  Bomney  Marsh. 

Classes  164  4*  165. 

J.  NoAKBS,  Furnace  Farm,  Lamber- 

hurst,  Kent. 
T.  Powbll,  Sast  Lenbam,  Maidstone. 


Cheviot— Classes  166  ^  167. 
T.   Elliot,  Blackhangh,  Galashiels, 

N.B. 
Wm .  HiNDMABSH,  Hderton,  Wooper* 

ton,  B.S.O. 

Blaek-foeed  Mountain. 
Classes  168  4- 169. 
J.  Clay,  Kerchesters,  Eelso,  N.B. 
J.    Gbbbnshields,     West      Town, 
Lesmahagow,  N.B. 

Lenk  and  Herdwiek. 
Classes  170-173. 
E.  Hawbll,  Lonscale,  Eeswick. 
J.  IBYING,  Shap  Abbey,  Shap. 

Webh  Honntain.'-Classes  174-177. 
D.  Pbicb,  Bulwark  House,  Brecon. 
T.    BoBEBTS,  Tan-y-fynwent,  Aber, 
Bangor. 

PI08. 

Wldte,— Classes  178-189. 
John  Angus,  Whitefield,  Morpeth. 
John  Babbon,  Borrowasb,  Derby, 

Berkshire  and  Blaek. 

Classes  190-197. 

J.  A.  Sim,  Wootton  Wawen,  Henley- 

in-Arden. 
P.    Stevenson,    Dingley     Grange, 
Market  Harborough. 

Tamworth.— Classes  199^201.  . 
LoBD    Mobeton,    Sarsden    House, 

Chipping  Norton. 
J.  B.  Bandell,  Chadbury,  Evesham. 

POVLTBT. 

Classes  202-221  ^  250-257. 
J.  W.  Ludlow,  Vauxhall  Boad,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Classes  222-237  ^  258-269. 
James  Dixon,  North  Park,  lidgett 

Green,  Bradford. 
Classes  238-249,  274-289,  <!•  292-295. 
D.  Bbagg,  Southwaite  Hall,  Carlisle. 

Classes  270^273;  290  ^  291. 
Edwabd    Bbown,    16,    Woodberry 
Grove,  London,  N. 

PBODVOS. 

Cheshire  Cheese  of  189S  make. 

Classes  296  #  297. 
G,     W.     OUBBIDGB,     Town     Hall 

Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
P.    W.    Stone,    105   Victoria    St., 

London,  S.W. 
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Cheihin  Cli«eM  (Ctoloured)  of  1898 

•   maik^.— Classes  29S^00, 
H.  BAtb.  The  Ash  Hill,  Tarporley. 
B.  Pkdlet,  Winter  House,  Winterley, 
Crewe. 

Cheshire  Cheese  (Vneoloiired)  of  1898 

mskk^—Classes  301-303. 
HuoH  Cawlbt,  Ashley,  Cheshire. 
Hbnbt   Thompson,    41  Leece   St., 
Liverpool. 

Other  Ckbvn.— Classes  804-313. 

Obo.  Gibbons,  Tanley  Farm,  Bath. 

Jambs  Watson,  Berwick,   Shrews- 
bury. 

Soft  Cheese.^  (72aM  314;  and 
HxLttMT.—Classes  31&-317. 
H.  A.  HOWMAN,  Kingsbury,    Tarn- 
worth. 
J.  A.  Stbphbnson,  Greenside,  Milton, 
Carlisle. 

Cider  and  l^wrj.— Classes  318-321. 
BUBTAOB  Elliott,  Landulph  Hall, 

Cornwall. 
B.   Nevillb  Gbbnvillb,   Butleigfa 

Court,  Glastonbury. 


Jams  and  Presenred  Fmits.— 
Classes  322-327. 

Fbbdbbio   Laubencb,  8  Somerfield 
Terrace,  Maidstone. 

Hives  and  Hon^j.^  Classes  828-346. 

Rbv.  J.  F.  Buckle,  Bidston  Rectory, 

Birkenhead. 
W.  B.  Cabb,  Meopham,  Kent. 
Waltbb  Mabtin,  Wainfleet,  Lines. 

COMPBTinOKS. 

Butter-iuaking. 

Hekbt    a.    Howman,    Kingsbury, 

Tamworth. 
J.  A.  Stbphbnson,  Greenside,  Milton, 

Carlisle. 

HoTse-ihoolBg. 

John  D.  Babfobd,  F.R.C,V.S.,  Above 

Bar,  Southampton. 
Clement  Stephenson,  F.R.C.V.8., 

Sandyford     Villa,    Newcast1e-on- 

Tirne. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTER. 
W.  Fbbam,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 
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(    cvii     ) 


AWARDS   OF   PRIZES   AT   CHESTER. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

I.,  First  Prise.     II.,  Beeond  Priie.     m.,  Third  PriM.     X.  K.,  Baitrve 
Knmber.    H.  0.>  ffiglily  OMuneadad.    Crai.,  Oommended. 


H.B.— The  responsibility  for  the  aeonraey  of  the  deseriptUm,  pedigree,  or 
eligibility  to  oompete  of  the  animals  mentioned  belew  rests  solely  with 
the  Exhibitors. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  Prise  Animal  in  the  Classes  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs  was  '*  bred  by  Exhibitor." 


HOKSES. 
Thoroughbred  Stallions.^ 

BsBD  AND  Exhibited  by  thb  Dukb  of  Wbstminstbb,  K.G., 
Pbbsidbnt  of  thb  Sooibty. 

A.  Bend  Or,  chestnat,  foaled  1877;  t,  Doncaster,  d.  Rouge  Boee  hy  Thor- 

manby,  ff,  d,  Ellen  Home  by  Redshank,  g.  g.  d,  Delhi  ^  Plenipotentiary. 
(IFimMT  if  the  Derly,  1880.) 

B.  Arklow,  bay,  foaled  1889 ;  «.  Bend  Or,  d,  Lily  Agnes  hy  Macaroni,  g,  d. 

Polly  Agnes  hy  The  Core,  g,  g.  d.  Miss  Agnes  hy  Birdcatcher. 

0.  Blno  Chreen,  brown,  foaled  1887 ;  <.  Coeraleas,  d,  Angelica  hy  Galopin,  g,  d, 
St.  AngMa^  King  Tom,  g.  g.  d.  Adeline  by  Ion. 

Qubbn's  Pebmium  Stallions. 

Winners  of  the  Three  Queen's  Premiums  of  £160  offered  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Horse  Breeding ^  and  the  Gold  Meddlsy  vahie  £10 
eachy  offered  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee,  at  the  Spring  Show, 
hM  ctt  Thb  Boyal  Agbicultubal  Hall,  London^  February  28 
to  March  3, 1893. 

D.  Blue  Chrass,  chestnut,  foaled  1880  ;  «.  Pat  Molloy,  d.  Amy  Farley  by  Planet, 

g,  d,  Lnln  Horton  by  Albion;  owners,  the  EzBCUTOBS  of  the  late 
William  Stbbl,  Camerton  Stnd  Farm,  Workington,  bred  by  A.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Woodbum  Stud,  Kentucky,  U.S^. 

E.  Eglamore,  chestnut,  foaled  1884 ;  <.  Thurio,  d,  Blair  Brae  by  Blair  Athol, 

g.  d.  Molly  Garew  by  Wild  Dayrell ;  owner,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Biyn-Llithrig 
Hall,  St.  Asaph,  bred  by  Charles  Perkins. 
7.  Sam  Xheen,  bay,  foaled  1886 ;  s,  Ehamseen,  d,  Deronia  by  St.  Leger,  g.  d. 

Siluria  by  Caractacus;  owner,  A.  O.  Hablbwood,  The  Fairfield  Stud, 
Buxton,  bred  by  C.  A.  Kemble,  East  Haiptree,  Bristol. 

*  Not  entered  for  competition. 
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cviii  Award  of  Live-Stock  Priaes  at  Chester. 

(Qaless  otherwise  stoted,  each  prize  wnlnud  nuned  below  wu  *<  bred  by  exhlUtor.*] 

Hunters. 

^^        Clau  1. — Hunter  Mares  and  Foals,  capable  of  oasrrying 
logne  15  sUme  and  upwards.    [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

3  I.  (£<M>.)— OiLBBBT  GbbenaiJi,  Walton  HaU,  Warrington,  for  Searlet, 
Vol.  v.,  chestnut,  foaled  1886  [foal  by  Jost- in-Time],  bred  by  Col.  Grim- 
ston,  Beverley ;  t.  Lambton. 

4  II.  (dSlO.)— Thb  Duke  of  Hamiltok  and  BbandoNv  E.T.,  Barton  Bark, 
Wickham  Market,  for  PoUy  Diftin,  Vol.  V.,  bay,  foaled  1881  [foal  hy 
Althorp],  breeder  unknown ;  «.  DiBtin,  d,  Polly  Giiffiths. 

5  III.  (£5.)— E.  S.  Jaoksok,  M.B.,  Gamforth,  for  KUmet,  brown,  foaled  1888 
[foal  by  The  Colonial],  bred  by  T.  Thwaites,  Coltstones,  Warton,  Lane. ; 
t.  Carthusian. 

6  B.  H.  4  H.  0.— Thomas  Mein,  Bargh-by-SandB,  for  Lady  Lowtkisr  666. 

Class  2. — Hunter  Mares  and  Foals,  capable  of  carrying  weights 
between  12  and  15  stone,     [13  entries,  none  abscoit.] 

14  I.  (jS90.)~R.  B.  Jambs,  Hallsannery,  Bideford,  for  Oooderoft  187,  bay, 
foaled  1886  [foal  by  Ruddigore],  bred  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Fife,  Gillingbam ; 
«.  King  Crafty,  d.  The  Good  'Un  130. 

9  11^  (£10.)— John  Coofbb,  Brook  Hill,  East  Haddon,  Northampton,  for 
Kantoh  Girl,  bay,  foaled  1885  [foal  by  Sbotesham],  bred  by  H.  Honlds- 
worth,  Pilmuir,  Torquay ;  t.  Ooltness,  d,  Matilda  by  Solon. 

13  in.  (jC6.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  E.T.,  Easton  Ftok, 
Wickham  Market,  for  Oamehen,  bay,  foaled  1881  [foal  by  Althorp],  bred 
by  T.  Jackson,  Lisnaboe,  oo.  Meath ;  <.  Bevolver,  d,  Lightfoot  hy  Black- 
foot. 

20  B.  H.  4  H.  C— BoBBBT  YBBBUBan,  M.P.,  for  Forest  Last. 

Class  3. — Hunter  Mofres  or  Geldings  up  to  15  Hone^  foaled 
in  1887  or  1888.^     [14  entries,  none  absent.] 

28  I.  (£90.)— Mrs.  C.  T.  Hoabb,  Bignell,  Bicester,  for  Sea  Kale,  bay  geldiog, 
foaled  1888 ;  «.  Soulouque,  d.  Seagull,  Vol.  V.,  by  East  Coast 

34  n.  (£10.)— Fbank  B.  Wilkinson,  Blyth  Spital,  Rotherham,  for  Finan- 
cier, chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1888,  breeder  unknown ;  s.  Baron  Roth- 
schild, d,  by  Elect. 

27  III.  (£5.)— SiB  HuMFHBET  F.  DE  Tbaffobd,  Bt.,  The  Flordon  Stud 
Farm,  Norfolk,  for  Whitswings,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1888,  breeder 
unknown ;  s.  Solomon. 

82  B.  H,  4  H.  0.— S.  J.  LEWIS,  Wilcot,  Nesscliff,  Shrewsbury,  for  Pretender. 
Com.  -T.  R.  IBVINO,  for  No.  29,  Mills ;  W.  C.  E:BBPtNG,  for  No.  30,  Sur. 
prise. 

Class  4. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings  up  to  12  stone,  f ceded 
in  1887  or  1888.^    [15  entries,  5  absent.] 

40  I.  (£90). — Majob  Lanolandb,  Lougrood,  Rugby,  for  Bnrgimdy,  brown 
gelding,  foaled  1887,  bred  by  Major  Blacker,  co.  Klldare ;  t.  Bacchus. 

*  FrIsM  given  by  tke  Ohestor  Local  Oemmitteau 
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Bunters.  cue 

[Union  otharwiM  stated,  o»ch  prise  animal  named  below  was  *'  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

42  n.  (£10,y—BASSLY  RsrNOLDS,  Blae  Cap  Cottage,  Sandiway,  Northwicb, 
for  Karquif,  chestnat  gelding,  foaled  1888,  breeder  unknown;  $.  Nor- 
manbj. 

37  ni.  (jSS.) — JosBPH  FiNLBY,  46  King  Street,  Mancbester,  for  bay  geld- 
ing, foaled  1887,  breeder  and  pedigree  nnknown. 

44  E.  H.— J.  S.  Stbphbn,  Morland  Hall,  Penritb,  for  Friendibip. 

Class  5. — Hunter  Maa^es  or  Gddinga,  foaled  in  1889.' 
[19  enirieSy  4  absent.] 

67  I.  (iSO.)— B.  F.  Dragb.  Chapel  Brampton  Grange,  Northampton,  for 
Chatterbox,  chestnut  gelding,  bred  by  D.  Fraser,  Tickford  Park,  Newport 
Pagnell ;  «.  Brag,  d,  by  Zephyrus. 

58  n.  (£10.)— B.  F.  Drage,  for  Mill  Peel  613,  bay  mare,  bred  by  J.  H. 
Tvens,  Daventry;  t.  Hyperion,  d,  Diana  518  hy  General  Peel. 

55  III.  (£5.) — R.  G.  Cabdbn,  Fishmoyne,  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary,  for 
Conqueror,  iron-grey  gelding ;  $.  Lord  Gough,  d.  Empress  hy  Speculation. 

52  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Jambs  Fabmbb  Boydbll,  Hatton  Heath,  for  Myitery. 

56  Com.— J.  S.  Dabbbll,  for  Golden  Eagle. 

Class  6.^Hunter  Geldings,  foaUd  in  1890.>     [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

74  I.  (£90.)— T.  Habrison,  Biggins  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  for  Xing  of 
Tramps,  chestnut ;  t.  Blue  Blood,  d.  Queen  of  Trumps  hy  Lord  Hastings. 

70  n.  (£10.)— John  Beswick»  Barrow  Hall,  Chester,  for  Sir  Michael, 
chestnut;  «.  Michael  Angelo,  d.  Needle  by  King  Lud« 

79  1II>  (£5.)— Hiss  Powell,  Maesgwynne,  Carmarthenshire,  for  Eodorlek 
Dhu,  chestnut ;  «.  Snowdoun,  d,  Alice,  Vol.  Y.,  by  Christmas  Carol. 

71  B.  H.  a  H.  C— A.  J.  Bbown,  Doncaster,  for  Tipperary,  chestnut. 
Com.— TnoM AS  Labob,  for  No.  75,  Trae  Blue ;  Miss  Powbll.  for  No.  7^» 

Hope. 

Class  7.^Hunter  Oeldinge,  foaled  in  1891.'     [17  entries,  4  absent.] 

93  I.  (£90.)— Bbbnabd  Wall,  Hazelwood,  Coleshill,  for  Twilight,  chestnut; 
«.  Omer  Pacha,  d.  Princess  by  Privateer. 

82  II.  (£10.)— T.  A.  CoBNTHWATTB,  Clawthotpe  Hall,  Westmoreland,  for 
Huntsman,  brown ;  i.  Precentor,  d,  Lilly  by  Carthusian. 

87  III.  (£5.)— W.  JiBKS,  MinshuU  Vernon,  Middlewich,  for  Tipy,  roan 
chestnut,  bred  by  G.  Jinks,  Cholmondeston  Hall,  Middlewich ;  g.  Lord 
Maldon. 

93  B.  H.  a  H.  C JosBPH  RoBSON,  Cockerton,  Darlington,  for  Pathfinder. 

85  Com.— Thomas  Dixon,  for  Major. 

Class  8.— Hunter  Fillies,  foaled  in  1890.    [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

97  1.  (£1S.)— John  Bbach,  Foggy  Furze,  West  Hartlepool,  for  Bnby,  bay, 
bred  by  Miss  A.  K.  Eing,  Cul worth,  Banbuiy ;  «.  Rnddigore,  d,  Leila  388 
by  Lothario. 

*  Prisee  giren  )>y  the  Oheater  Loeal  O^uimittM 
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ex*  Award  ofLive^Stock  Pmes  at  Chester. 

[T7iile«  otherwlM  itated,  each  prise  animal  named  bdow  waa  "bred  by  ezhiliitor.*] 

103  n.  (£10.)— John  Lett,  Cleveland  Stnd  Farm,  RiUington,  for  Qneeaie, 
bay ;  $.  Ooidon,  d,  C:k)qiiefcte  310  by  The  Mallard. 

104  III.  (^£y)—OEOUQB  Mabton,  Mosooates,  Kirbymooraide,  for  Kiaehief, 
chestnut ;  «.  Spendthrift,  d,  Judy  653  by  King  Garadoc. 

98  B.  H.— F.  J.  CouEBiDaB  Boles,  for  Lady  Gladya. 

CUm  9.—Hunter  FiUie8,/oaled  in  1891.    [13  entrieB^  2  absent.] 

110  I.  (£15.)— T.  BsADLBT,  UfBngton,  Stamford,  for  Stella,  brown ; «.  HaYoc, 

^.  Sally. 
112  n.  (£10.)— John  Dickinson,  Woodend  Farm,  Kildale,  Grosmont,  for 

Queen  of  the  Kay,  YoL  V.,  bay ;  «.  Omega,  d.  Blossom,  Yol.  V.,  by  Baron 

Cavendish. 
109  in.  (£S.>— F.  J.  CoLBBiDOB  BOLBS,  Baraset,  Alveston,  Stratford-on- 

Avon,  for  Zest,  bay ;  «.  Zeal,  d.  Huntress  355. 

119  B.  T.— Chablks  Milbs,  Tatenhill,  for  Duchess  of  Connanght  527. 


Class  lO.-'HufUer  FiUiea,  foaled  in  1892.    [13  entries,  1  absent] 

122  I.  (£16.)— John  Coopbb,  Brook  Hill,  Bast  Haddon,  Northampton,  for 
Lady  Drummond,  chestnut ;  s,  Drummond,  d.  by  Prince  George. 

129  II.  (£10.)— G.  B.  B.  MuzBBN,  Douthwaite  Lodge,  Eirbymoorside,  for 
Mandolin,  bay ;  i.  Spendthrift,  d.  Madam  by  Geoige  Osbaldeston. 

131  IIL  (£6.)~ Wm.  Pabkeb,  Great  Stanney  Hall,  Chester,  for  Jubilee,  brown ; 
$,  The  Shah,  d.  Fanny  43  by  Old  Calabar. 

133  B.  H.— Fbank  B.  Wilkinson,  BIyth  Spital,  Botherham,  for  Lady  Cecil. 


Cleveland  Bays. 

Class  VL—ClweUmd  Bay  StaUUms,  foaled  in  1890  or  1891. 
[9  entries,  none  absent] 

140  I.  (£16.)— F.  H.  Stbbiokbb,  Westgate  House,  Pickering,  for  Brompton 
Lad  1244  C.B.S3.,  bay,  foaled  1890,  bred  by  G.  Bobinson,  Patrick  Bromp- 
ton,  Bedale;  $.  Fidios  Dius  107,  d.  Wonderful  Lass  598  by  Baron 
Lambton  585. 

136  n.  (£10.)— Best  Eitching,  Hungate,  Pickering,  for  Kitching's  Actor 
1284  C.B.S.B.,  bay,  foaled  1891,  bred  by  James  Johnstone,  Fryup  Leal- 
holme  ;  8,  Prince  George  235,  d,  Fanny  50  by  Bamaby  18. 

134  III.  (£6.)— Fbancis  p.  Bakbb,  Ingmanthorpe  Grange,  Wetherby,  for 
Ingmanthorpe  Boyalty  1318  C.B.S.B.,  bay,  foaled  1891,  bred  by  Mr. 
Wellborn,  F^lingdales,  Whitby;  s.  Adventure  1130  or  Goldseeker  1064, 
d.  Blossom  12  by  Wonderful  359. 

141  B.  H.  k  Com.— John  Whitb,  Appleton  Boebuck,  for  Appletoa  Turk. 
139  Com.— Geobqb  Sgobt,  for  Beadlam  Swell. 

ClaM  Vi^^Chvdand  Bay  Uarrte  and  Foale, 
[iTo  Entry.] 
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Hackney 8.  ^ozi 

[TTnleu  othsrwlBe  itated,  each  prize  ADimal  named  below  wm  **  bred  by  eKhlbttor.'^] 

Coaoh   Horses. 

Class  13.— Coaching  Stalliana,  foaled  in  1890  or  1891. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

145  I.  (£15.)— Thomas  Eblsby,  Hook  House,  Goole,  for  Lord  Howd«B,  bay. 
foaled  1891 ;  s.  Baron  Bothsay  981,  d.  bp  Cyras  113. 

147  n.  (£10.)— John  Lbtt,  develand  Stud  Farm,  Billington,  for  First 
Fayourite,  bay,  foaled  1891,  bred  by  M.  Bndsdale,  Danby  Grosmont, 
Yorks ;  s.  Prince  George  367  Y.C.S.B.,  d,  by  Favourite  581. 

144  m.  (£5.)— Joseph  A.  Houpb,  Skewkirk  Hall,  Tockwith,  Yorks,  for  Skew- 
kirk  Squire  2023  Y.C.S.B.,  bay,  foaled  1891 ;  «.  Baron  Bothsay  981.  d, 
Skewkirk  Swift  by  Stonewall  Jaokson  457. 

146  B.  H.  a  Com.— William  Lakin,  Burgate,  Pickering,  for  Lord  Kortkdale. 

148  Com.— Gbobob  Soobt,  for  Beadlam  Banker. 

Glass  14. — Coaching  Mares  cmd  Foale. 
[6  entries,  2  absent.] 

150  I.  (£15.)— Thomas  Kbisby,  Hook  House,  Goole,  for  Patience  118  Y.O.S.B., 
bay,  foaled  1877  [foal  by  Prince  Victor,  376] ;  *.  Cyrus  113,  d.  by  Venture 
601. 

154  II.  (£10.)— Johk  White,  Appleton  Boebuck,  Bolton  Percy,  for  Ainsty 
Queen  367  Y.C.S.B.,  bay,  foaled  1889,  [foal  by  Knight  of  the  Vale 
1799],  bred  by  Thomas  Nicholson,  Danby  Howe,  Castleton,  Yorks; 
g.  Favourite  581,  d,  Nicholson's  Fanny  509  ^General  Gozdon  182.  a.  d  bi 
Colonel  96.  »y     •   * 

153  B.  K.  a  H.  C— T.  Badclifvb,  Church  Aston  Manor,  for  Wath  Belle. 
152  Com.— T.  Badcliffb,  forHoyingham  Lass. 

Hackneys. 

Class  i6.SacJBn»y  StaUions,  foaled  in  1890,  above  16  hands. 
[3  entries.] 

155  I.  (£15,  a  Champion.i)— Halbwood  Stud  Co.,  Halewood,  Liverpool,  for 
Asteniihment  8nd  3422,  chestnut,  bred  by  J.  Scott,  Clayfield,  Pocklington ; 
9.  Danegelt  174,  d.  Sweet  Auburn  3302  by  Wildfire  1224. 

157  II.  (£10.)— D.  B.  SowBBBY,  12  Midland  St.,  Hull,  for  Gentleman  John 
8624,  black-brown ;  s.  Lord  Derby  2nd  417,  d.  Bounce  36  by  Pride  of  the 
Isle  1104. 

156  lU.  (£5.)— Alfbbd  Lewis,  Church  Farm  Stud,  Heacham,  Lynn,  for 
Stylish  Shot  4023,  chestnut ;  «.  Noble  Shot  2200,  d.  Boulette  981  by  The 
Gentleman  301. 

Class  16.— Hackney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1890,  above  14  Iiands, 
and  not  exceeding  15  hands.     [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

158  I.  (£15.)— J.  E.  Andbbton,  Breeze  Hill,  Cadby,  P]:eston,  for  Doetor  Fx^d 
4228,  chestnut,  bred  by  F.  Watson,  The  Willows,  March;  s.  Benown  1887 
d.  Coral  Girl  3618  by  Fireaway  Shales  271. 

160  n.  (£10.>-JoHN  Lett,  Cleveland  Stud  Farm,  Billington  for  Hafks  4295, 
chestnut,  bred  by  B.  Byas,  Thizendale,  York ;  s.  Lord  Swanland  1834 
d.  Vestas  3334  by  PrickwiUow  629. 

*  GtOA  Medal  given  by  the  Heokoiey  Hoxse  Society  for  the  lieet  Heokney  SUUlon. 
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X5xii  Award  ofLive^Stoek  Prizes  at  Chester. 

[UnlMB  otherwise  stated,  each  prise  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  liy  exhibitoTi**] 
163  m.  (£5.)— Joseph  Wood,  Witbnell  Hall,  Chorley,  for  Wiuuil  Firaaway 
4082,  black ;  $,  Fiieaway  249,  d.  Heather  674  by  Gonfidenoe  163. 

159  B.  H.  k  H.  C— A.  O.  Haslewood,  Fairfield  Stad,  Baztoo,  for  Charmer. 
162  H.  C— B.  A.  PosFOBD,  Falkenham,  Ipswich,  for  Falkenham  Xaypola. 

Class  17.— Hackney  SkUlums^  foaled  in  1891. 
[19  entries,  6  absent.] 

167  I.  (£1S,  k  B.  H.  for  Cfhampio]i.i)^ABTHUB  Fewsok,  HedoD,  HnlU  for 
Hedon  Squire  4306,  bay ;  «.  Rufas  1343  d,  Polly  494  by  Fireaway  249. 

172  II.  (£10.)— Chablbs  Mitohell,  Enthorpe  House,  Market  Weightoii,for 
Xntliorpe  Prince  4262,  bay ;  «.  His  Majesty  2613,  d.  Peg  8171  by  Saperior 
1410. 

176  ni.  (£6.)— T.  Stephenson,  Ooodmanham,  Market  Weighton,  for  Good- 
manham  Squire  4287,  chestnut ;  #.  Qanymede  2076,  d.  Sister  Suaan  3274, 
by  Anconeus  887. 

178  B.  K.  Ik  H.  C— Walteb  Watebhouse,  for  SueeeM  Srd  4536. 

180  H.  C— J.  k  H.  Wbbstbb,  Starborough  Stud  Farm,  Kent,  for  Free  Laaee. 
Oohl— J.  N.  Anthony,  for  No.  164,  Prinee  Charlie  6th;  Halhwood 
Stud  Co.,  for  No.  170,  Gold  Quarti ;  Henbt  Moobe,  for  No.  173,  Car- 
narvon. 

Class  18. — Hackney  Mares  amd  FoaU^  above  15  hands. 
[9  entries,  2  absent.] 

186  L  (£15,  k  Champion.*)^EDWABD  Gbuen,  The  Moors,  Welshpool,  Mont., 
for  Modettj  1731,  chestnut,  foaled  1887  [foal  by  Blaze  2nd  2376],  bred  by 
H.  Moore,  Bum  Butts,  Cranswlck,  Hull ;  «.  Lord  Derby  2nd  417,  <2.  Snow- 
drop 324  by  Denmark  177. 

183  II.  (£10,  k  B.  K.  for  Champion.*)  .^H.B.H.  The  Pbinoe  of  Wales,  E.G., 
Sandringham,  for  KewTotk  1296,  chestnut,  foaled  1887  [foal  by  Field 
Marshal  2986],  bred  by  W.  Flanders,  Mepal,  Ely;  ».  Reality  665,  d,  York 
370. 

190  ni.  (£5.)— Walteb  Watbbhouse,  Starborough  Stud  Farm,  Kent,  for 
Bury  Sonflower  1950,  chestnut,  foaled  1888  [foal  by  Agility  2799],  bred 
by  John  BowelU  Bury,  Huntingdon;  s.  Bob  Boy  1339,  d.  Mermaid  769  by 
Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

187  B.  V.  k  H.  C— Habbt  Liyesey,  Botherfield,  for  Agnoa  3401,  black  brown. 
Com. — Sib  Humphbet  F.  db  Tbaffobd,  Bt.,  for  No.  184,  Ferry  Queen ; 

Wm.  Newbubn,  Jun.,  for  No.  188,  Lady  Jettiea,  and  No.  189,  Wonder. 

Class  19. — Hackney  Mares  and  Foalsy  above  14  hands^  and 
not  exceeding  15  hands.     [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

197  I.  (£15.) — Geobgb  Jackson,  Brandwood  Ho.,  Eing*s  Heath,  Birmingham, 
for  Minnie  2308,  chestnut,  foaled  1888  [foal  by  Connaught  1453],  bred  by 
J.  Morton,  Stow,  Downham ;  $,  Cadet  1251,  d.  Maudess  by  Hue  and  Cry 
Shales  879. 

192  n.  (£10.)— H.R.H.  The  Pbtnce  of  Wales,  E.G.,  Sandringham,  for 
Conatanee  63,  chestnut,  foaled  1882  [foal  by  Cadet  1251],  bred  by  E.  B. 
Hamond,  Waterden,  South  Creake,  Fakenham ;  «.  Cannon  Ball  113,  ^.  Lady 
Jane  198  by  Hurdle. 

*  Gold  Hedal  giTen  by  the  Haokney  Horae  Society  for  the  beat  Haoknej  Stallion. 
'  Qold  Medal  giten  1^  the  Haokney  Hone  Bodety  for  the  twet  Haokney  Man, 


DwpiizeL_ 


ParUes.  cziii 

[UnlaM  otharwlM  itated,  each  prise  animal  named  bdow  waa  "  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 
200  in.  (£5,y-J.  W.  Tbmplb,  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  for  Shirley  2448, 
chestnut,  foaled  1888  [foal  hy  Doncaster  2949],  bred  by  C.  E.  Cooke, 
.    Litcham,  SwaflOiam ;  t.  Cadet  1261,  d.  Kathleen  447  hy  Cannon  BaU  113. 

198  B.  K.  ft  H.  0.— Habbt  Livbsey,  Botherfield,  for  Lady  Aliee  1 170,  chestnut. 
196  H.O.— Sir  Humphrey  F.  db  Teaffobd,  Bt.,  for  Daohois  of  Portland. 
Com.— A.  C.  Carr,  for  No.  194,  Madame  Mojeeka;  A.  B.  W.  Darbt,  for 
No.  196,  Maritana ;  Walter  Watebhoubb,  for  No.  201,  Marion. 

Class  80. — Hctekney  Mares  or  OeldingSf  above  14  handsy  up  to 

16  BUme,  foahd  in  the  year  1887,  1888,  or  1889.> 

[2  entries,  1  absent.] 

203  I.  (£16.)— Arthur  Fbwson,  Hedon,  Hall,  for  Skidby  Belle  6164,  brown 
mare,  foaled  1889,  bred  by  Isaac  Harrison,  Skidby,  Hall;  s,  Coonty 
QenUeman  2026,  d.  Poll  2380^5^  Bounding  Willow  96. 

Class  21. — Hackney  Mares  or  Oeldingsy  above  14  hands,  up  to 
12  stone,  foaled  in  1887,  1888,  or  1889J     [13  entries,  2  absent.] 

213  I.  (£16.)— Wm.  Popb,  Cannon  House,  Downham  Market,  for  Lady  Isabella 
2194,  bay  mare,  foaled  1887,  bred  by  John  Rolfe,  Carleton  Forehoe, 
Wymondham ;  «.  Confidence  168,  d,  Jenny  Wren  No.  269  Inspected  F.S. 

216  n.  (£10.)— T.  Roberts,  41  Ranelagh  St.,  Liverpool,  for  Belle  of  the  Ball, 
roan  mare,  foaled  1888,  bred  by  Mr.  Sands,  Stody,  Norfolk ;  «.  Roan  Con- 
fidence 1133,  d.  hy  Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

210  m.  (£6.)— C.  W.  Fbwson,  Hedon,  HnU,  for  The  Masher,  bay  gelding, 
foaled  1888,  bred  by  Luke  Leake,  Elstemwick,  Hull ;  $,  Daneg^t  174, 
d.  Marian  Hood  4296,  hy  Bay  President. 

206  B.  B.  k  H.  0.— Ladt  Brooke,  Dunmow,  for  Queen  of  the  Bale. 
816  M.  O.-— Major  S.  Sandbach,  for  Sovereign. 

211  Com.— Gilbert  Qrbbnall,  for  Lady  Aliee  Snd. 

Ponies. 

Class  22. — Pony  StaUions,  not  exceeding  14  hoTids. 
[8  entries,  2  absent.] 

234  I.  (£16.>— Joseph  Wood,  Withnell  Hall,  Chorley,  for  Winnal  George 
2440,  bay,  foaled  1878,  bred  by  C.  W.  Wilson,  Rigmaden  Park,  Eirkby 
Lonsdale ;  $.  Sir  George  778,  d.  Lady  Polo  by  Sir  George  778. 

220  II.  (£10.)— Georob  HesmondhALGH,  29  Dean  Road,  Bolton,  for  Tonng 
Bxpreii,bay,  foaled  1888,  bred  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Glanilhon  Farm,  Gwstre, 
Rhayader ;  •.  Express  3rd,  d.  Grey  Jane. 

226  m.  (£6.)— C.  W.  WoosNAM,  Cefnllysgwynne,  Bnilth,  for  HoityToity, 
black,  foaled  1891 ;  8,  Electricity,  d,  Fanny  by  Lampton 

222  B.  H.  ft  Com.— Jambs  MoWatbes,  Halebank,  Widnes,  for  Conqueror. 

223  Com.— J.  Henry  Stock,  M.P.,  The  White  Hall,Tarporley,  for  Sentinel. 

Class  23. — Pony  Mares  and  Foals^  not  exceeding  14  hands, 
[13  entries.] 

228  I.  (£16.)— Sir  Humphrey  F.  db  Tb afford,  Bt.,  The  Flordon  Stud 
Farm,  Norfolk,  for  Snorer  2466,  bay,  foaled  1879  [foal  Jy  Cassias  2397], 
bred  by  C.  W.  Wilson,  Rigmaden  Park,  Eirkby  Lonsdale ;  $,  Sir  George 
778,  d.  The  Pet. 

*  Prices  giren  by  the  Cliester  Looal  Oommitte^ 
VOL.   IV.   T.   S.— 15  h 
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cxiv  Award  of  Live-Stock  Prizes  cut  Chester. 

[Unlefls  otherwise  itated,  each  prize  ulmal  luuned  bdow  mm  '*  bred  by  exhibifcor.n 
S29  II.  (j^lO.)— Sir  Humphbey  F.  db  Tbafpord,  Bt.,  for  Bnorer  Sad  4703, 
brown,  foaled  1887  [foal  by  Cassias  2397],  bred  by  0.  W.  Wilson,  Bigma- 
den  Park,  Kirkby  Lonsdale ;  s.  Sir  Gkorge  778,  d,  Snorer  2466  hy  Sir 

George  778. 

230  ni.  (£5.)— Edward  Grbbn,  The  Moors,  Welshpool,  for  Jesiio  3954,  bay, 
foaled  1885  [foal  by  Blaze  2nd  2376]  ;  t.  Star  of  the  Bast  798,  d.  Jenny 
5439  by  Almanza  1617. 

226  B.  K.  k  H.  C— Harcourt  Daplyn,  for  Korfolk  Model  2358. 

H.C.— R.  H.  P.  Hutchinson,  for  No.  232,  Brilliant;  J.  W.  Tbmplb,  for 
No.  237,  Perfeetion  Snd ;  C.  W.  Woosnam,  for  No.  238,  Fanny. 


Welsh  Mountain  Ponies. 

Class  24. — Welsh  MowUain  Pony  Stallions,  not  exceediiig  12^ 
hands, ^     [2  entries.] 

240  I.  (£10.)— T.  Roberts,  Tan-y-fynwent,  Aber  Bangor,  for  Little  Jem,  bay, 
foaled  1886. 

239 II.  (£6.)^G.  O.  Jones,  Merchlyn,  Conway,  for  Snow  Ball,  white,  foaled 
1881,  bred  by  Sir  L.  J.  Parry,  Bt.,  Madryn  Park. 

Class  25. — Welsh  Mountain  Pony  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceedtTtg 
12j^  hands.^     [19  entries,  1  absent.] 

253  I.  (£10.)-^W.  J.  Milton,  Baby  Hall  Farm,  Bromborongh,  Birkenhead,  for 
Blase,  roan  gelding,  foaled  1885,  bred  by  J.  Boyel,' Tattenhall. 

242  II.  (£5.)— G.  E.  Franklin,  St.  Leonard's  House,  Derby,  for  Bandy  Bick, 

roan  gelding,  foaled  1887,  breeder  unknown. 
250  B.  B.  ft  H.  C— J.  Jones  &  Sons,  Llandadno,  for  T  Bn  B&cIl 

H.  C— A.  H.  Milton,  for  No.  252,  Joey;  John  Schofield,  for  No.  257, 

BoUy. 
Com.— J.  Jones  &  Sons,  for  No.  24i),  Tiny  Tim ;  J.  D.  Jones,  for  No.  251, 
Alice  Oray. 


Harness  Horses  and  Ponies. 

Class  26,— Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  of  any  age,  above 
14  hands, ^     [14  entries.] 

272  I.  (£15.)— John  Wilson,  Sefton  Mews,  Liverpool,  for  Victory,  bay 
gelding,  foaled  1886,  breeder  unknown. 

271  II.  (£10.)— Wm.  Pope,  Cannon  House,  Downham  Market,  for  Belly  2349, 

bay  mare,  foaled  1885,  bred  by  John  Bealby,  Wisbech ;  s.  Confidence  168, 

d,  Kitty  by  Shales  746. 
265  III.  (£5.>^A.  Hunter,  Braehead  House,  Cathcart,  N.B.,  for  Lady  Lofty 

5594,  bay  mare,  foaled  1888,  bred  by  James  Coker,  Beetley  Hall,  E. 

Dereham ;  s.  White  Stockings  1416,  d.  Beauty  16  by  Al.  1. 

261  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— Sir  Huh phrey  F.  de  Trafford,  Bt.,  for  Moonlight  4435. 
267  H.  C— Mrs.  T.  D.  John,  for  Toung  Bleganoe. 
273  Com.— R.  Wriqht,  for  Hii  Lordship. 


>  Prizes  given  by  the  Cliestor  Local  Committee. 
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[UnlesB  otherwise  stated,  each  price  animal  named  below  was  <*bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Glass  27. — Harness  Mares  or  Oeldings,  of  a/ay  age,  not  eaxeeding 
14  hands}     [13  entries,  3  absent.] 

280  I.  (:&16.)— Wm.  Pops,  Cannon  House,  Downham  Market,  for  Kagpie  228, 
black  and  white  mare,  foaled  1878,  bred  by  Mr.  Cooke,  Litcham ;  «.  Con- 
fidence 1743,  d.  Spot  237  Jfy  Premier. 

276  n.  (£10.)— Sib  Humphrby  F.  db  Tbaffobd,  Bt.,  The  Flordon  Stnd 
Farm,  Norfolk,  for  Dorothj  Berby  1081,  bay  mare,  foaled  1887,  bred  by 
W.  J.  Ttoffe,  Cheadle ;  «.  Lord  Derby  2nd  417,  d,  Bnrton  Agnes  608  hy 
Danegelt  174. 

276  in.  (£6.)~A.  E.  EvANB,  Bronwylfa  Stnd  Farm,  Wrexham,  for  Oaj  Jaek 
2480,  skewbald  gelding,  foaled  1886,  bred  by  John  Mann,  Hempton,  Fakcn- 
ham;  9,  Model  1064,  d,  Hempton  Ijass  No.  260  Inspected  F.S. 

284  S.  K.  a  H.  C— John  Wilson,  Sefton  Mews,  Liverpool,  for  The  Piebald. 

277  Com.  GiLBBBT  Grbbnall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Valenti&e. 

Shires. 

Class  2%.— Shire  Stations,  foaled  in  1890*     [15  entries,  2  absent.] 

296  I.  (£80,  a  B.  K.  for  Champion.*)— T.  Lowndbs  k  Son,  Holleston  Park, 
Tntbiiry,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  Castem  Harold  12898,  bay,  bred  by  F. 
Charlesworth,  Calwich,  Ashbonme ;  «.  Harpld  8703,  d.  ly  Premier  2646. 

301  U.  (£10.)— Bryan  Wbloh,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Bar  Kone  Conqueror, 
bay,  bred  by  0.  T.  Part,  St.  Albans ;  »,  Hitchin  Dnke  9686,  d.  hy  Hitchin 
Conqueror  4458. 

293  m.  (£5.)— Wm.  Hollins,  Pleasley  Vale,  Mansfield,  for  Calwich  Markmnan 

12873,  bay,  bred  by  Henry  Salt,  Snelstone,  Ashbonme ;  t,  Harold  3703, 

d,  hy  Conway,  3045. 
289  B.  H.  a  H.  C.  Cannock  Aobicitltural  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Cannock  Garfield. 

H.  C— J.  A.  Babbs,  for  No.  288,  Kailstone  Boyal  Stamp ;  C.  E.  Galbbaith, 
for  No.  291,  Orey  Friar ;  John  Pabnbll,  for  No.  299,  Bokeby  Bajah. 

Com.— A.  P.  Hbywood-Lonsdalb,  for  No.  292,  Stampede. 

Class  Hi.— Shire  StaUiom,  foaled  in  1891.    [17  entries,  6  absent.] 

810  I.  (£20,) — ^A.  Gbandage,  Bramhope,  Leeds,  for  Kyn  Hitchin  Dnke,  bay, 

bred  by  A.  Ransom,  Hitchin ;  «.  Hitchin  Duke  9686,  d,  Hitehin  Beau^ 

II.  12546  by  Brailsford  Hero  3484. 
306  II.  (£10.)— T.  Chabnock,  Hale,  Liverpool,  for  Coldstream  13961,  black, 

bred  by  F.  Worthington,  Abbey  Lawn,  Seymour  GroTe,  Manchester; 

g,  Blackwatch  lY.  6727,  d.  Bizton  Queen  hy  Eclipse  2671. 

805  ni.  (£6.)— Cannock  Agbioultural  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cannock,  for  Cannock 
Preserrer  13939,  bay,  bred  by  Cannock  Chase  Colliery  Co.,  Walsall  ; 
8.  Cannock  Nelson  12885,  d.  Countess  2232  hy  Lincoln*s  Pride  2611. 

816  B.  K.  a  H.  C. — Mrs.  Pebbt-Hebbick,  Beau  Manor  Park,  for  Warwick  17. 

H.  C— J.  J.  Less,  for  No.  311,  Pictor  Karmion ;  P.  A.  Muntz,  M.P.,  for 

No.  314,  Thicket  Thunder ;  A.  Nicholson,  for  No.  315,  Bokeby  Friar. 

Class  90.— Shire  Stallions,  foaled  in  1892.    [17  entries,  4  absent.] 
821  I.  (£90,  a  Champion.*)— LOBD  Bblpbb,  Kingston  Hall,  Derby,f  or  Kingiton 

*  Prises  given  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee. 

*  a  old  Medal  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society  for  the  beat  Shire  Btallioii.     • 

h2 
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cacn  AiJoa/rd  of  Live-StoeJc  Prizes  at  Ghedef. 

[TJnleBs  otherwlBe  stated,  each  priie  animal  named  below  was  **bred  by  exhibitor.**) 
Harold,  late  Rokeby  Harold,  brown,  bred  by  A.  G.  Rogers,  Backinghaln ; 
«.  Harold  3703,  <2.  Poppy  5266  hy  Morning  Star  1589. 

8S0  n.  (£10.)— J.  A.  Babbs,  Nailstone  Stud  Farm,  Hinckley,  for  bay,  bred  by 
the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Salt,  Bt.,  Maplewell,  Longhboroagh ;  «.  Honest  Tom, 
5123,  d,  Maplewell  Shamrock  5332  hy  Northern  King  2635. 

319  ni.  <£6.)— J.  A.  BABB9,  for  Kailitone  Boyal  Standard,  brown,  bred  by 
John  (Earner,  Tachbrook  Hill,  Leamington ;  8,  Hindlip  Champion  9584, 
d,  Tachbrook  Smart,  ly  Bight  Sort  2483. 

829  B.  K.  ft  H.  C.—J.  J.  Lbes,  Woolow,  Bnxton,  for  Woolow  Marmion. 

H.  C— T.  Chabnock,  for  No.  323,  Seldom  Seen ;  Fbbd  Cbisp,  for  No.  324, 
Somersluun  Hatliorton ;  J.  Wainwbight,  for  No.  334. 
335  Com.— Waltbb  W.  Whipp,  for  WithgiU  Skipper. 

Class  31. — Shire  Mares  and  Foals.    [1 3  entries,  4  absent.] 

346  I.  (£90.)— John  Pabnell,  Rugby,  for  Sokeby  Fuehsia  15507,  grey,  foaled 
1887  Lfoal  hy  Rokeby  Rajah  13520],  bred  by  W.  H.  &  J.  Spalton, 
Denby,  Derby ;  «.  Lincolnshire  Boy  3188,  d.  Lady  Grey  15068  hy  Noble 
Devonshire  10064. 

342  n.  (£10.)— A.  B.  FBBBMAN-MiTFOBD,C.B.,M.P.,Bat8fordPark,Moreton. 
in-Maish,  for  Melody  10451,  bay,  foaled  1888  [foal  hy  Hitchin  Gonqneror, 
4468]  ;  9,  Harold  3703,  d.  Madrigal  6647  hy  Premier  2646. 

347  III.  (£5.) — Htbphbn  Pool,  Poplar  House,  Earl  Bhilton,  Hinckley,  for 
BUok  Lais,  black,  foaled  1888  [foal  hy  Salisbury  5324]  ;  ».  Harold  3703, 
d.  Diamond  6174  hy  Oxford  Blue  1701. 

845  B.  K.  ft  H.  C. — P.  A.  MuNTZ,  M.P.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby,  for  Dunsmore  Braeelet. 
339  H.  C— J.  E  Davibs,  The  Old  Warps,  Warrington,  for  P.  B. 

ClaM  Hi.'-Shire  FiUies,  foaled  in  1890.    [16  entries,  1  abeent.] 

360  I.  (£15,  a  Champion.')— P.  Albbbt  Muntz,  M.P.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby,  for 
Dunsmore  Gloaming  14665,  bay,  bred  by  The  Prinoe  of  Wales ;  «.  Harold 
3703,  d.  Glime  4113  hy  Staunton  Hero  2918. 

859  II.  (£10.)— P.  Albbbt  Muntz,  M.P.,  for  Calwieh  Empress  11840,  brown, 
bred  by  G.  Salt,  Sheen,  Ashbourne ;  «.  Harold  3703,  d,  hy  Royal  Albert 

1885. 

354  in.  (£6.)— LOBD  EOBBTON  OP  Tatton,  Tatton  Park,  for  Dnehess  14634, 
bay,  bred  by  T.  S.  Gullen,  RoUeston,  Newark ;  s.  Carlton  Banker  9017,  d. 
Madam  16176  hy  Welbom  Sweep  2315. 

352  B.  H.  a  H.  C.--J.  P.  CB08S,  for  Catthorpe  Vanilla. 
357  H.  C— H.  P.  BlBBSHAW,  for  Derby. 

Com. — LoBD  Bblpeb,  for  No.  349,  Princess ;  J.  Wainwbiqht,  for  No. 
364,  Hint 

Class  ZZ.— Shire  Fillies^  foaled  in  1891.     [14  entries,  1  absent.] 

375  I.  (£16,  a  B.  K.  for  Champion. >)— P.  Albbbt  Muntz,  M.P.,  Dunsmore, 
Rugby,  for  Dunsmore  Cni  Bono  14653,brown,  bred  by  J.  Salt,  Upper  Whittle, 
Longnor,  Buxton;  t.  Regent  II.  6316,  d,  Beny  hy  Lincolnshire  Lad  1364. 

867  II.  (£10.)— J.  P.  Cbobs,  Catthorpe  Towers,  Rugby,  for  Blaok  Countess 
14073,  black,  bred  by  Hall  Lowndes,  Ellastone,  Ashbourne;  «.  Harold 
8703,  d,  hy  Hercules  1022. 

*  €h>ld  Medal  given  by  the  Shire  Hone  Society  for  the  best  Shire  Hare  or  Filly. 
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OJydssdale  Horses^  ezvil 

CTTnlew  otherwlae  itoted,  each  prise  animal  named  below  was  <*bre4  by  exhibitor."] 
868  ni.  (£5.)— LOBD  EOBBTON  OF  Tatton,  Tatton  Park,  for  Aurea  18951^ 
bay,  bred  by  T.  Walsh,  Thornton,  Poalton-le-Fylde  j  ».  Thornton  Premier 
12561,  d.  Ivy  6030  »y  St.  lyes  2919. 

873  B.  H.  k  H.  C— T.  H.  Miller,  Singleton  Park,  Lanes.,  for  Xisallianee. 
H.  C— Frbd  Cbisp,  for  No.  366,  Boutligate  Blaek  Bess ;  0.  B.  Galbraith, 

for  No.  370,  Guelder  Bess ;  T.  H.  Millbr,  for  No.  372  ;  P.  A.  Muirrt, 

M.P.,  for  No.  874,  Alvaston  Bose. 
369  Com.— Morris  Byans,  for  mil  May* 

Class  9L^Shire  FiUies,  foaled  in  1892.    [35  entries,  13  absent.] 

393  I.  (£16.)— W.  W.  MoGiBBON,  Bangemore,  Borton-on-Trent,  for  Forest 
May,  brown ;  $,  Dimsmore  Willington  Boy  13021,  d.  Forest  Jean  10034  ^ 
Boyal  Albert  1886. 

379  n.  (dSlO.)— Lord  Bblpbr,  Kingston  Hall,  Derby,  for  Blaek  Pearl,  black, 
bred  by  W.  E.  Borrows,  Windley  Hall,  Derby;  $,  Marmion  IL  9886,  d. 
Choice  6044  hy  Charter  2740. 

887  ni.  (£6.)— Lord  Eobrton  of  Tatton,  Tatton  Park,  for  Tatton  Magnet, 

bay,  bred  by  T.  Bretherton,  Oak  Tree  Farm,  Preston;  «.  Monchansen 

6190,  d.  Maria  4268  hy  Cardinal  2407. 
400  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— John  Parnbll,  Rugby,  for  Bokeby  Hanaak. 

H.  C— P.  A.  MuNTZ,  M.P.,  for  No.  399,  Bokeby  Fern;  John  Richards, 
for  No.  407,  Bosette. 

Com.— Lord  Bblprr,  for  No.  380,  Bon  Bon;  T,  Charnogk,  for  No.  381, 
Cautions  Lady ;  Frbd  Crisp,  for  No.  382,  Boarsdale  Marabon ;  Lord 
Eobrton  of  Tatton,  for  No.  386,  Tatton  Eclipse ;  P.  A.  Muntz,  M.P., 
for  No.  398,  Bnnsmore  Diadem ;  Col.  H.  Platt,  for  No.  403,  Madryn 
Venus. 

Clydesdales. 

Class  W.— Clydesdale  Stalltons,  foaled  in  1890. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

418  I.  (£20.)— A.  MONTGOMBRT,  Nether  Hall,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B.  for  Mao 
Hugh  9597,  bay,  bred  by  J.  Grierson,  Stookerton,  Kirkcudbright ;  «.  Mac- 
gregor  1487,  d.  Lily  White  4668  by  Prince  Albert  616. 

416  n.  (£10.)^Wm.  Graham,  Eden  Grove,  Penrith,  for  Sir  Harry  9411, 
brown,  bied  by  G.  Feignson,  Lomphart,  Daviot,  N.B. ;  8,  Royalist  6242, 
d.  Pandora  3242  by  Boydston  Boy  111. 

419  m.  (£6.)— T.  Smith,  Blacon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  MaoTinnie  9818, 
bay,  bred  by  J.  McCartney,  Portmary,  Kirkcudbright ;  #.  Macgr^gor  1487, 
d.  Cnlqnha  Jean  2694  by  Prince  Charlie  629. 

416  B.  H.  k  M.  0.— J.  D.  Flbtohbr,  for  Prince  Albert  of  BosehSugh. 

ClaM  9%.—Clyde9dale  Stallions,  foaled  t»  1891.    [3  entries.] 

422  I.  (£90.)— T.  Smith,  Blacon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  MontraTO  Kenneth 
9622,  brown,  bred  by  John  Gilmour,  Montraye,  Leyen,  N.B. ;  s.  Prince  of 
Albion  6178,  d.  Keepsake  10624  by  Macgregor  1487. 

421  n.  (£10.)— Lord  Polwarth,  Mertoun  House,  St.  Boswells,  N.B.,  for 
Knight  of  the  Garter  9564,  bay,  bred  by  M.  C.  Lusk,  Airieland,  Castle 
Douglas,  N.B. ;  «.  Knight  o'  Lothian  4489»  d.  Shelda  of  Airieland  9882  by 
Callendar  4901. 
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^xviii  Award  ofLive-Stoch  Prizes  at  Chester. 

[T7iile88  otherwiie  iftated,  each  prlM  animal  named  bdow  was  <*  bred  by  ezhlbltor.**] 
420  in.  (£5.)— LOBDS  A.  AND  L.  Cecil,  Orchardmains,  Tanbridgei  for  Curfew, 
bay ;  s.  Claymore  3522,  d,  Campanella  4480  by  Dmid  1120. 

Class  Z7.'~Ch/desdah  Stallions,  foaled  in  1892.1  [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

426  I.  (:&16.}— Leonahd  Pilkington,  Cavens,  Kirkbean-by-Damfries,  N.B., 
for  Bojsl  Standard,  bay,  bred  by  W.  Robertson,  Linkwood,  Elgin;  «. 
Royalist  6242,  d.  Betsinda  10160  by  Macgregor  1487. 

426  n.  (£10.)— Wm.  Pabk,  Bnmstane,  Portobello,  K.B.,  for  Prinee  of  Bmn- 
■tane,  bay;  s.  Prince  Alexander  8899,  d,  Polly  11666  ^  King  of  the 
Forest  1170. 

428  ni.  (£6.)— T.  Smith,  Blacon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  Montrave  Pre- 
iident,  bay,  bred  by  John  Gilmour,  Montrave,  Leven,  N.B. ;  s.  Prince  of 
Albion  6178,  d.  Primrose  9686  by  Damley  222. 

427  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— LOBD  Polwabth,  St.  Boswells,  N.B.,  for  Border  Knight. 

Class  SB.— Clydesdale  Mores  and  Foals.    [8  entries,  2  absent.] 

431  I.  (£80.X— B.  k  R.  Pbboival,  Brngh-by-Sands,  Carlisle,  for  PUsh  Girl, 
bay,  foaled  1888  [foal  by  Master  Lodge],  bred  by  Hunter  Bros.,  Cause- 
wayend,  Newton  Stewart ;  «.  Flashwood  3604. 

433  n.  (£10.)— T.  Smith,  Blacon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  Lady  Peggy  11603, 
bay,  foaled  1888  [foal  by  Meridian  9323],  bred  by  J.  McQueen,  Crofts, 
Dalbeattie ;  «.  Master  of  Blantyre  2283,  d,  Rosie  of  Crofts  341  by  Hercules 
378. 

429  in.  (£5.)— LOBDS  A.  AND  L.  CECIL,  Orchardmains,  Tunbridge,for  Cynthia 
11252,  bay,  foaled  1888  [foal  by  Crown  of  Royalty  9177] ;  s.  Claymore 
3622,  d.  Darling  1093  by  Topsman  886. 

434  B.  H.  St  H.  C— T.  Smith,  Blaoon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  Matilda. 

ClaM  99.— Clydesdale  FUlies^/odled  in  1890.    [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

441  I.  (£16.)— Leonabd  Pilkinotok,  Cavens,  Kirkbean-by-Dumfries,  N.B., 
for  Queen  of  the  Roses,  bay,  bred  by  John  Qilmour,  Montrave,  Leven, 
N.B. ;  s.  Prince  of  Albion  6178,  d.  Moss  Rose  6203  by  Prince  Charlie  634. 

443  n.  (£10.)— T.  Smith,  Blaoon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  Crosby  Queen, 
brown,  bred  by  R.  B.  Brockbank,  Crosby,  Mazyport;  s,  Lothian  King 
6986,  d,  Crosby  Lovely  8138  by  Challenger  1088. 

437  ni.  (£6.)— LOBDS  A.  and  L.  Cecil,  Orchardmains,  Tunbridge,  for  Pride 
of  Auohintoshan,  brown,  bred  by  A.  McLachlan,  Cuilt,  N.B. ;  «.  Lord  Ailsa 
6974,  d,  Jess  of  Cuilt  8792  by  His  Royal  Highness  2166. 

440  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Wm.  Gbaham,  Eden  Grove,  Penrith,  for  Crosby  JeweL 

Class  40.— Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1891.    [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

449  I.  (£16.)— Wm.  Gbaham,  Bden  Grove,  Penrith,  for  Royal  Rose,  bay,  bred 
by  A.  Montgomery,  Nether  Hall,  Castle  Douglas,  N3. ;  «.  Macgregor  1487 
d.  Black  Sally  7662  by  Top  Gallant  1860. 

446  II.  (£10.)— J.  D.  Flbtchbb,  Rosehaugh,  Inverness,  N.B.,  for  Alma,  bay; 
9.  Caimbrogie  Stamp  4274,  d.  AUce  Grey  9632  by  Springhill  Daml^  2429. 

FriMB  given  by  tbB  Ohwter  Local  Ooiiiiiiitte&  • 
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Suffolk  Horses,  cxix 

[T7d1668  Otherwise  stated,  each  prise  animal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

451  III.  (£6.)— LOBD  POLWABTH,  Mertoun  House,  8t.  Boswells,  N.6.,  for 
Mils  Daily,  bay,  bred  by  B.  Wallace,  Langbams,  Eorkcudbright ;  s.  Knight 
o'  Lothian  4489,  d.  Darling  of  Upper  Senwick  5868  by  Lorenzo  2262. 

452  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— T.  SMITH,  Blacon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  Franeeiea. 
448  Com.— Wm.  Gbaham,  for  Lothian  Qaeen. 

Class  41. — Ch/desdale  Fillies^  foaled  in  1892.^   [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

458  I.  (£15.)— Wm.  Geaham,  Eden  Grove,  Penrith,  for  bay,  bred  by  B.  &  J. 
Shennan,  Balig,  Kirkcudbright ;  «.  Patrician  8095,  d.  Bet  Macgregor  9071 
by  Macgregor  1487. 

461  n.  (£10.) — Leokabd  Pilkington,  Oayens,  Kirkbean-by-Dnmfries,  N.6., 
for  Fairy  Footstep,  bay,  bred  by  M.  Arthur,  Garlung,  West  Kilbride,  N.B. ; 
i.  Prince  of  Gailung  7146,  d,  Fanny  II.  of  Carlung  6937  by  King  of  the 
Forest  1170. 

460  m.  (£5.) — Andbew  McClelland,  Glenturk,  Wigtown,  N.B.,  for  bay ; 
8.  Top  Knot  6360,  d,  Kate  Campbell  4786  by  Prince  Imperial  1258. 

464  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— T.  Smith,  Blacon  Point  Farm,  Chester,  for  Bed  Bose. 

459  H.  C— Thb  Mabquib  of  Londondbbby,  K.G. 
463  Oom. — Thomas  Smith,  for  Leeiie  Lindsay. 


Suffolks. 

Class  ^.—SuffoUi  Stallions,  fooled  in  1890.     [5  entiies,  1  absent.] 

465  I.  (£»0.)— B.  Kdgab,  Knight's  Hill,  Cockfleld,  Sudbury,  for  Hardware 
2249,  chestnut,  bred  by  B.  Porter,  Bushmere;  i.  Wedgewood  1749,  d. 
Duchess  2027  by  Boyalty  1339. 

466  II.  (£10.)— B.  A.  PosFOBD,  Falkenham,  Ipswich,  for  Crown  Derby  2171, 
chestnut ;  s,  Wedgewood  1749,  d.  Blossom  1248  by  Boyalty  1339. 

469  III.  (£5.)— HOBACB  Wolton,  Newboum  Hall,  Woodbridge,  for  Chieftain's 
Champion  2162,  chestnut;  s.  Chief  tain  •  1354,  d.  Pearl  1621  by  Prince 
Boyal  1338. 

Class  ^.^Suffolk  Stallions,  foaled  in  1891.     [5  entries,  2  absent.] 

472  I.  (£20.)— L  Pbatt,  Foxboro'  Hall  Farm,  Melton,  Woodbridge,  for  Albany 
2301,  chestnut,  bred  by  B.  Johnson,  Colonial  College,  HoUesley ;  s.  Queen's 
Diadem  1721,  d,  Melbourne  2604  by  Wantisden  Duke  634. 

471  n.  (£10.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  K.T.,  for  Snowilake 
2309,  chestnut ;  t.  Wanderer  1463,  d.  Snowdrop  1405  by  Chieftain  1354. 

Class  a^^Suffolk  Mares  and  Foals.    [6  entries^  2  absent.] 

475  I.  (£20.)— B,  Edgab,  Knight's  HiU,  Cockfield,  Sudbury,  for  Prattle  2213, 
chestnut,  foaled  1887  [foal  by  Hardware  2249],  bred  by  Caleb  Kersey, 
Framsden ;  s.  Cupbearer  III.  566,  d.  Brag  1895  by  Statesman  657. 

477  II.  (£10.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  K.T.,  for  Valiant 
2051,  chestnut,  foaled  1886  [foal  by  Brayo  2068],  bred  by  J.  Toller,  Blax- 
hall,  Wickham  Market;  s.  Verger  1650,  d,  Venus  923  by  Hercules  1167a. 

479  in.  (£6.)— F.  C.  Le  G.  Stabkib,  Mitchells,  Saffron  Walden,  for  The 
Miller's  Daughter  2608,  chestnut,  foaled  188§  [foal  ty  Wedgewood  1749], 

1  "Exliei  g)f  en  by  the  Chester  Local  Oonunittee. 
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ezx  Award  of  Live^SiocJc  Prixes  at  Oheder. 

[Unlefl0  otherwiM  stated,  eaoh  prise  animal  named  bdow  was  "  bred  l^  exhlfaitor.*^ 
bred  by  M.  Biddell,  Playford,  Ipswioh ;  s.  Saltan  1727,  d.  MiUer  1183  ty 
Ck>loDel  Snap  1432. 

Class  a.— Suffolk  FtUies,  foaled  in  1890.     [9  entries,  5  absent.] 

484  L  (:ei6.)— Habbt  Showbll,  Hill  House,  Playford,  Ipswicb,  for  Baintj 
Dolly  3009,  chestnut,  bred  bj  A.  J.  Smith,  Bendlesham,  Woodbridge ;  $. 
Wedgewood  1749,  d,  Dorcas  2021  hy  Fozhall  1423. 

483  n.  (£10.)^Thib  Durb  of  Hahiltoit  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  for  Veetar 
2953,  chestnut,  bred  by  S.  Toller,  Letheringham,  Wickfaam  Market ;  «. 
Emperor  1611,  d.  Duchess  928  by  Prince  Imperial  1239. 

482  m.  (£5.)— Wm.  Evebitt,  Levington,  Ipswich,  for  Belle  3039,  chestnut ; 
8,  Chieftain  1354,  d.  Brag  by  Rodney  161. 

488  B.  K.  a  H.  C.^W.  E.  S.  AND  P.  H.  Wilson,  Hadleigh,  for  Matohet  2982. 

Class  W.—Svffolk  Fillies,  foaled  in  1891.     [7  entries,  3  absent.] 

492  I.  (^16.)— Thb  Dukb  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  K.T.,  for  Pilgrim- 
age 3217,  chestnut ;  t.  Wanderer  146^,  d.  Depper  1350  by  Wantisden 
Duke  634. 

496  n.  (:eiO.)— A.  J.  Smith,  Bendlesham,  Woodbridge,  for  Minstrel  Maid 
3161,  chestnut;  $,  Minstrel  Boy  1769,  <l.  Maude  1496  by  Field  Marshal 
1106. 

495  m.  (£5.)— A.  J.  Smith,  for  Guinea  Oold  3234,  chestnut,  bred  by  the 
Ezors.  of  the  late  S.  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey;  $,  Wedgewood  1749,  d. 
Smart  1763  by  Chieftain  1354. 

491  B.  K.  a  H.  O.^DuKB  OF  Hamilton  k  Bbandon,  K.T.,  for  Mamory  3108. 

Agricultural  Horses.^ 

Class  47. — Agricultural  Geldings,  foaled  in  1889,  sired  by  a  Stallion 
registered  in  the  Shire  Horse  Stud  Book}     [3  entries.] 

499  I.  (£16.)— JoBBPH  B.  Hill,  Smethwick  Hall,  Oongleton,  for  Ploughboy, 
black,  bred  by  Mrs.  Waller,  Woodhall,  Lines., «.  Old  Fashion  5248. 

498  II.  (£10,)— J.  B.  Hill,  for  Briton,  chestnut,  bred  by  J.  D.  Lawson,  Sutton- 
on- Forest,  Easingwold ;  $,  Bule  Britannia  8136,  d,  by  Bar  None  2388. 

497  B.  B.  a  H.  0.— JosBPH  Bbboboft,  for  King  of  the  Shires. 

Class  ^.—AgrimUural  Geldings,  foaled  in  1890,  sired  by  a  StaUion 
registered  in  the  Shire  Horse  Stud  Book}    [6  entries.] 

604  I.  (£15.>— Lobd  Wantage,  K.C.B.,  Y.O.,  Lockinge  Wantage,  for  The 
Druid,  red-roan,  bred  by  N.  Jenkins,  Bishton,  Newport,  Men. ;  s,  Kilsby 
Champion  6005. 

502  n.  (£10.)~€.  Mublbss,  Wynnstay  Arms  Hotel,  Wiezham,  for  Pieton*! 
Pride,  bay,  bred  by  O.  Denson,  Picton  Hall,  Chester ;  s,  England's  Pride 
III.  9305,  d.  Diamond  by  Britain's  Wonder  3491. 

501  B.  H.  a  H.  C— G.  Mobbton,  Kinderton  Hall,  Middlewich,  for  bay. 

H.  C— J.  B.  Hill,  for  No.  500,  Jim ;  C.  Mublbss,  for  No.  503,  Statesmam. 

*  PilMi  glTen  by  tb«  Ohester  Local  Oommitteei 
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Shcrfhom  CaMe.  cxzi 

[T7niMi  oftherwlM  stated,  eaoh  prise  animal  named  below  was  **bred  by  exhiUtor.**] 

OlaM  49. — Agricultural  Geldings,  foaled  in  1891,  sired  by  a  StaUian 
registered  in  the  Shire  Horse  Stud  Book.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

506  I.  (£15.)— C.  GozoN,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth,  for  JUford  Vielor,  roan ; 
i.  Hatherton  4443,  d.  Elford  BIoBsom  by  Ploughboy. 

509  II.  (£10.)— Wm.  Parkbb,  The  Pigeon  House,  Handley,  Chester,  brown ; 
9.  eastern  Warrior  6999. 

506  S.  N.— JoBBPB  B.  Hill,  Smethwiok  Hall,  Congleton,  for  Sraymaa. 

CATTLE. 
Shorthorns. 

Class  fiO.^Shorthom  Bulls,  calved  in  1888, 1889,  or  1890. 
[16  entries,  3  absent.] 

516  I.  (£15,  ft  Champion,  £80.*)— Thb  Eabl  of  Fbyebsham,  Danoombe  Park, 
Helmsley,  for  Hsv  Tear's  Gift  57796,  roan,  bom  Jan.  1, 1888,  bred  by 
Lord  Lovat,  Beanfort  Castle,  Beanly,  N.B. ;  s  Bannockbnm  49035,  d. 
Louisa  by  Dnke  of  Beaufort  38122. 

524  II.  (£10,  k  B.  K.  for  Champion.*)— H.  Williams,  Moor  Park,  Hamate,  for 
Migor  59419,  red  A:  white,  bom  Jan.  23,  1889,  bred  by  H.H.  the  ($ieen ;  «. 
Field  Marshal  47870,  d.  Molly  Lind  2nd  by  Goldfinder  47967. 

625  III.  (£5.)— J.  D.  Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford,  for  Count  Lavender 
60545,  roan,  bom  Mar.  3,  1889,  bred  by  W.  Duthie,  Tarves,  N.B. ;  s, 
Norseman  56233,  d.  Sweet  Lavender  by  Earl  of  March  33807. 

510  B.  H.  k  H.  C — Hbb  Majbsty  thb  Queen,  Windsor,  for  Fairfia. 
519  H.  C— John  Handlet,  Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  for  St.  Clair  61742. 

Com.— Thb  Mabquess  of  Butb,  K.T.,  for  No.  514,  Unionist;  O.  Hab- 
BisoN,  for  No.  520,  Lord  Boyeott ;  O.  F.  King,  for  No.  521,  Blair 
Athol ;  LoBD  PoLWABTH,  for  No.  622,  Bridegroom. 

Class  bLShartham  Bulls,  calved  in  1891.  [21  entries,  2  absent.] 

535  I.  (£15.)— Wm.  Obaham,  Eden  Groye,  Penrith,  for  Fairy  King  62570, 
roan,  bom  Mar.  1,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  «.  Boyal  Arthur 
59806,  d.  Fairy  Bosebud  by  King  Hal  49808. 

528  II.  (£10.)— Wm.  Atkinson,  Overthwaite,  Milnthorpe,  for  Asterisk  62094, 
roan,  bom  Mar.  26,  bred  by  A.  M.  Gordon,  Newton,  Insch,  N.B. ;  #.  Star 
of  Morning  58189,  d,  Aotress  by  Aotor  45840. 

526  m.  (£5.)— Hbb  Majesty  the  Quben,  Windsor,  for  Bed  BoTor  63192, 
red,  bom  June  1 ;  $,  Napoleon  59623,  d.  Bose  of  Donnie  by  Bannookbum 
49035. 

538  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— R.  AND  W.  Hbndbbson,  for  Bnoeanoor  62235. 

H.  C— R.  Stbatton,  for  No.  544,  Honbltwor;  R.  Thompson,  for  No. 
545,  British  Cheer. 

Com.— J.  D.  Flbtohbb,  for  No.  533,  Samion ;  Eyan  Jones,  for  No.  639, 
HopefU ;  Lobd  Polwabth,  for  No.  642,  Boyal  Sovereign ;  J.  Richmond, 
for  No.  543,  Bashfol  Boy ;  J.  D.  Willis,  for  No.  646,  Frinoe  Stephen. 

Class  bi.—Shorlh<ym  Bulls,  eahed  in  1892.  [16  entries,  1  absent.] 
550  I.  (£16.)— John  Handley,  Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  for  Boyal  Harbinger 

■  Priaee  giren  by  the  Oheeter  Looal  Committee. 

*  aiTen  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  beet  Male  Shorthorn  exhibited  in  daaiee  50-16. 
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czzii  Award  of  Live-Stock  Prizes  ai  Chester. 

[TJiileBfl  otherwise  stated,  eaoh  pvlzo  animal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

(vol.  zsdz.),  roan,  bom  Jan.  7 ;  i,  Doke  of  Fife  58805,  d.  Lady  Percy 

2nd  hy  Golden  Hind  2nd  57392. 
560  n.  (£10.)— J.  D.  Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford,  for  Ciarowiti  (vol. 

xzzix.),  red  &  little  white,  born  Jan.  13 ;  «.  Coant  Lavender  60545,  d. 

Crown  Princess  hy  Golden  Crown  54370. 
548  m.  (£6.)— P.  A.  &  Q.  T.  EvANS,  Sherlowe,  Wellington,  Salop,  for  iher. 

lowe  Ihike  (vol.  zzziz.),  roan,  bom  May  13 ;  9.  Oxford  Dake  de  Breos 

2nd  59657,  d.  Wild  Eyes  of  Sherlowe  Jty  Earl  of  Thomdale  57250. 
554  B.  K.  Ik  H.  C— DuKB  of  Nobthumbebland,  for  Prinee  Arthur. 

H.  C— J.  Habbis,  for  No.  551,  Oxford  Duke  of  Calthwaite  19th ;  The 
Duke  of  Pobtland,  for  No.  557,  Donor. 

Com.— F.  B.  OwEK,  for  No.  655,  Jvmho ;  Lobd  Weottbslby,  f or  No.  562, 
Golden  Baron. 

Class  Hi,— Shorthorn  Cows  (in-mHk  or  inrcalf),  eahed  before  1890.' 
[8  entiieBy  4  absent.] 

568  I.  (£15.WL0BD  POLWABTH,  Mertoon  House,  St.  BosweUs,  N.B.«  for 
Wayo  of  Looh  Levon  (yoI.  zzzviii.  p.  557),  red  &  white,  bom  Feb.  14, 
1886,  in-milk,  calved  May  4,  1893;  $,  King  David  43417,  d.  Wave  of 
P^ific  by  Rapid  Rhone  35205. 

663  n.  (:£10.)— O.  W.  Bbieblet,  The  Lydiates,  Brimfield,  Herefordshire,  for 
Softlaw  Rose  (vol.  zzzviii.  p.  272),  red  k  white,  bom  May  10, 1886,  calved 
July  17, 1893,  bred  by  J.  Scott,  Softlaw  East  Mains,  Kelso,  N.B. ;  «.  Prince 
Charming  50197,  d,  FaimingtoR  Rose  hy  Mountain  Prince  61343. 

566  IIL  (£6.)— E.  Eobotd,  Lowhoose,  Armathwaite,  Cumberland,  for  Arma- 
thwaite  Butterflj  5th  (vol.  zzxviii.  p.  358),  red,  bom  Oct.  24,  1888, 
in-milk,  calved  Jan.  4, 1893 ;  «.  Duke  of  Oxford  72nd  51143,  d.  Arma« 
thwaite  Butterfly  2nd  hy  Baron  Eden  50804. 

567  B.  H.  a  H.  C— G.  Habbisok,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  for  Forest  Boso. 

Class  64. — Shorthorn  Heifers  {in-milk  or  in'Calf)^  eahed 
in  1890.     [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

580  I.  (iS15,  a  B.  K.  for  Champion.^— Robebt  Thompson,  Inglewood,  Pen- 
ritb,  for  Hargaretta  Millioent  (vol.  xzxvii.  p.  685),  roan,  bom  Oct  3,  in- 
calf  ;  «.  Beau  Champion  56930,  d.  Marguerite  Miliicent  hy  Royal  Baron 
50354. 

577  n.  (£10.)— Edwabd  Eobotd,  Lowhouse,  Armathwaite,  Cumberknd,  for 
Armathwaite  Boso  (vol.  zxziz.),  roan,  bom  Sept.  18,  in-milk,  calved 
Apr.  8, 1893 ;  s.  Duke  of  Chatsworth  3id  57185,  d.  Well  Heads  Rose  13th 
hy  Duke  of  Holker  38153. 

573  in.  {£6.)—0.  W.  Bbieblet,  The  Lydiates,  Brimfield,  Herefordshire,  for 
Bosedalo  Ooorglo  (vol.  zzzviii.  p.  270),  red  &  white,  born  Jan.  6,  in-milk, 
calved  Jan.  30,  1893 ;  «.  Martinet  59455,  d.  Jubilee  Georgie  hy  Uncle 
Ben  47184. 

576  B.  H.  a  H.  C — David  Coopeb,  Bainesse,  Catterick,  for  Lady  Agues. 
H.  C— 0.  W.  Bbieblet,  for  No.  571,  Prineess;  Robebt  Thompson,  for 
No.  581,  Marie  MiUioent. 

Class  66.— Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  in  1891.    [24  entries,  7  absent.] 
600  L  (£15,  a  Champion,  £20.^)— Richabd  Stbatton,  The  Duffryn,  Newport, 

*  The  Prises  in  tho  **  In-Milk  or  In-Galf  "  Classes  are  awarded  subject  to  the  animals  complying 
with  the  Society's  regulations  as  to  caMng. 

■  GlTon  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  Female  Shorthorn  exhibited  in  Qbuses  MM(6. 
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Hereford  Cattle.  czziii 

[Unleu  otherwlBe  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  oxliibltor.**] 
Hon.,  for  Timbrel  83rd,  roan,  bom  Mar.  26 ;  i.  Medallion  66175,  d.  Tim- 
brel 12th  (vol.  xxxvii.  p.  668)  Jy  Victor  62297, 
595  n.  (£10.)— G.  Harbison,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  Qrosmont,  for  Warfare 
(vol.  zxxviii.  p.  419),  roan,  bom  Jan.  20,  bred  by  S.  Campbell,  Kinellar, 
N.6. ;  «.  First  Consul  67314,  d.  Roan  Bosebud  2nd  by  Gravesend  46461. 
603  m.  (£5.)— J.  D.  Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford,  for  Jeiiamine  (vol. 
zxxviii.  p.  676),  red,  bom  Apr.  13 ;  $,  Captain  of  the  Guard  68696,  d. 
Japonica  hy  General  Gourko  39922. 
682  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— Hbb  Majesty  thb  Queen,  Windsor,  for  Bouquet. 

H.  C— Heb  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  No.  683,  Bhoda ;  C.  W.  Bbiebley, 

for  No.  687,  Bosedale  Miuenra ;  Bdwabd  Egboyd,  for  No.  691,  Arma- 

thwaite  Butterfly  10th ;  J.  D.  Willis,  for  No.  602,  Ceraitei. 
Com.— T.  M.  Cbook,  for  No.  590,  Waterloo  Lady  8th ;  Wm.  Gbaham ,  for 

No.  692,  Lauresti&a  87th ;  Lobd  Polwabth,  for  No.  698,  Wave  Hist ; 

Hbnby  Williams,  for  No.  601,  Bhoda. 

Class  56.— /S^ori&om  UeiferSj  ealoed  in  1892.    [23  entries,  6  absent] 

^11  I.  (jSlO.)— The  Mabquess  of  Bute,  E.T.,  Cardiff  Castle,  for  Welsh 

ICaid,  roan,  bom  Apr.  1 ;  i.  Unionist  60093,  d,  Boyal  Butterfly's  Duchess 

7th  (vol.  zzxv.  p.  423)  by  Baron  Oxford  3rd  42737. 
627  n.  (dS6.)— J.  D.  Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford,  for  Sensation  (vol. 

xxxix.),  red,  bom  Mar.  5 ;  #.  Count  Lavender  60545,  d,  Seraphina  2nd  by 

Field  Marshal  47870. 
626  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Bobbbt  Thompson,  Inglewood,  Penrith,  for  Sweet  Shape. 

H.  C— Viscount  de  Vbsci,  for  No.  612,  Soldier  6th;  Lobd  Polwabth, 
for  No.  622,  Bridal  Bohe,  and  No.  623,  Windsor's  Queen. 

Com.— Hbb  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  No.  606,  Kosegay ;  C.  W.  Bbiebley, 
for  No.  610,  Bosedale  Snowflake  8nd ;  J.  D.  Willis,  for  No.  626,  Jilt.' 

Herefords. 

Class  67.— Hereford  Bulb,  calved  in  1888, 1889,  or  1890. 
[2  entries.] 

629  I.  (£16.) — J.  H.  Abkwbioht,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster,  for  Bpse  Cross 
2nd  14865,  bom  Jan.  21, 1889;  i.  Iroquois  3rd  13147,  d,  Curley  23rd  by 
Bose  Cross  7237. 

630  II.  (:eiO.)— A.  E.  Hughes,  Wintercott,  Leominster,  for  Albion  16027, 
bom  Jan.  6,  1890,  bred  by  N.  F.  Moore,  Button,  Hereford;  «.  Braop 
13646,  d.  Milenda  by  Becorder  7206. 

Class  68.— Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1891.    [7  entries,  2  absent.] 

632  I.  (£15.)— TheEabl  of  Oovsntbt,  Croome  Court,  Worces.,  for  Corydon, 
bom  Jan.  28 ;  «.  Bare  Sovereign  10499,  d.  Chaplet  by  Adonis  10926. 

631  n.  (£10.)— J.  H.  Abkwbioht,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster,  for  Happy 
Hampton  16097,  bom  Jan.  22 ;  $.  Hilarity  8734,  d.  Pearl  9th  by  Good  Boy 
7668. 

635  m.  (£5.)— H.  W.  Taylob,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  for  Astrakhan  16833, 
born  Feb.  2 ;  i.  Cavalier  9682,  d.  Echo  by  Franklin  6961. 
H.  C— Henby  Haywood,  for  No.  633,  Prineipal ;  James  Watson,  for  No. 
637,  Captain  Grove. 

Class  69.— Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1892.    [11  entries,  2.  absent.] 

643  I.  (£15.)— A.  E.  Hughes,  Wintercott,  Leominster,  for  Lead-on (vol^  zziv.), 
.    bora  Mar.  31 ;  s.  Seabreeze  14163,  d.  Lofty  by  Budolph  6660. 
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caody  Awa/rd  of  Live-Stock  Pmea  at  Chester. 

[Unleu  otherwUe  itated,  each  iniae  uiioua  named  below  was  **bred  by  eKhlbitor."] 
648  n.  (£10.)— Wm.  Tupas,  LeiDthall,  Ludlow,  for  Silurian  (vol.  zziv.),  bom 
Feb.  16 ;  9.  Excelsior  13778,  d.  Togns  by  AuctioDeer  6194. 

688  m.  (£5.)— J.  H.  Arkwbioht,  Hampton  Coort,  Leomloster,  for  Pearl 

CroM,  bom  Feb.  9 ;  «.  Roee  Gross  2iid  11866,  d.  Pearl  6th  by  Ck>njafor  6264. 

642  B.  v.  ft  E.  C— T.  Fbnn,  Stonebrook  Hoose,  Ludlow,  for  Bownton  Model. 

639  H.  C— Thb  Eabl  of  Coyentbt,  for  Xyro;  Com.  for  Nos.  640.  Babelaii, 

&  641,  Seveller. 

Class  00. — Hereford  Cows  {i7i-milk  or  in-ealf),  eahed  htfore  1890, 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

660  I.  (£15.)— Thomas  Fenn.  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow,  for  Bravura  (vol. 
xvlii.  p.  281),  bom  May  17, 1886,  in-milk,  calved  Feb.  8, 1893.  bred  by  the 
Earl  of  Ck)ventry ;  s.  Good  Boy  7668,  d,  Bertha  by  Ck>mmander  4462. 

651  II.  (£10.)— Thomas  Fenn,  for  Downton  Hermia  (vol.  zzi.  p.  340),  bom 
Mar.  24, 1889,  in-milk,  calved  May  6, 1893 ;  «.  Bourton  11006,  d,  Hermia 
by  Defender  6866. 

663  m.  (£6.)— The  Eabl  of  Lisbubne,  Crosswood,  Aberystwith,  for  Wild 
Cherry  (vol.  zzL  p.  468),  bom  Feb.  19, 1889,  in-milk,  calved  Dec  20, 1892, 
bred  by  A.  B.  Boughton  Knight,  Downton  Castle,  Ludlow ;  s.  Lord  Derby 
11410,  d,  Brockton  Cherry  by  Brockton  6324. 

664  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Fbbdk.  Platt,  Bamby  Manor,  Newark,  for  Pet  (vol.  zz.). 
Com.~THB  Eabl  of  Ooventbt,  for  No.  649,  Banee ;  Thomas  Fbnn,  for 

No.  662,  Fine  Lady. 

Class  61.— Hereford  Heifers  {in-milk  or  in-calf)y  calved  in  1890. 
[2  entries.] 

667  I.  (£15.)— BlOHABD  Obeen,  The  Whittem,  Kington,  for  Perilla  (voL 
zzii.  p.  386),  bom  Jan.  8,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  22, 1893 ;  s.  Whittem  Grove 
10843,  d.  Miss  Perfection  by  Lord  Wilton  4740. 

656  II.  (£10.) — Col.  Bbidofobd,  C.B ,  Kinnersley,  Hereford,  for  Sybil,  bora 
Jan.  10,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  6,  1893 ;  ».  Torro  7313,  d.  Dairymaid  by 
Ruby  6659. 

Class  02. — Hereford  Heifers^  calved  in  1891.  [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

663  I.  (£15.)— B.  Edwabds,  The  SheriflEs,  Kington,  for  Cocoon,  bom  May  3  ; 
s.  Shaftesbury  11676,  d.  Sheriffs  Collina  by  Magnet  8873. 

664  n.  (£10.)— B.  Gbebn,  The  Whittem,  Kington,  for  Bachol  (vol.  zziii. 
p.  251),  bom  Feb.  9,  bred  by  G.  Child,  Pembridge ;  s,  Cleveland  13696,  d. 
Lydia  by  Warrior  Trae  10804. 

658  m.  (£5.)— Heb  Majesty  thb  Queen,  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor,  for  Pearl, 
bom  Apr.  30 ;  «.  Luminary  13951,  d.  Pet  by  Hotspur  7028. 

659  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Col.  Bbidgfobd,  Kinnersley,  Hereford,  for  PriaooM  Sad. 

660  H.  C— Thomas  Clatton,  Castle  Bromwich,  for  Bazoia. 

Com.— Thomas  Clayton,  for  No.  661 ,  Pearl  Sad ;  The  Eabl  of  Coybhtby, 
for  No.  662,  ▼araiili  Sad ;  N.  F.  Moobe,  for  No.  666,  Xagio. 

Class  03. — Hereford  Heifers,  calved  in  1892.     [24  entries,  8  absent] 
679  I.  (£10.)— Rees  Kbbnb,  Llanvihangel  Court,  Chepstow,  for  Blanche  Pom- 
bridge  (vol.  zziv.),  bom  Jan.  4  ;  s.  Pembridge  10387,  d,  Blanche  2nd  by 
Return  6639. 
687  II.  (£5.)— R.  O.  Rbes,  Bronllys  Court,  Talgarth,  for  Marioa  (vol.  zziv.), 
bora  Jan.  8 ;  s,  Lulham  13234,  d.  Mabel  by  Romulus  5643. 

677  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— H.  Haywood,  Blakemere  Ho.  Herefcnrd,  fozfProtty  Promiot. 
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Devon  CatUe.  cxxv 

tlTnlesa  oilier^viie  stated,  eaob  prize  animal  named  bdow  was  '*bred  by  ezliibitor.**] 
H.  0.— -Thb  Easl  of  CovBNTBT.for  No.  OTO.OeneYa ;  Thomab  FBNN,for 

No.  674,  Bownton  Xmprett  2nd ;  N.  F.  Moobb,  for  No.  682,  Sutton  Belle ; 

H.  W.  Taylob,  for  No.  689,  Tweenie. 
Com.— Heb  Majesty  thb  Quben,  for  No.  666,  PatrieU ;  The  Babl  of 

COVENTBY,  for  No.  671>  Golden  Yalley,  &  No.  672,  Bote ;  R.  O.  Rbbs, 

for  No.  686,  Borotliy. 

DevoiiB. 

Class  M.— Devon  Bulla,  eahed  in  1888, 1889,  or  1890. 
[5  entries,  2  absent.] 

694  L  (£1S.)— Sib  Wm.  Williams,  Bt^  Heanton,  Barnstaple,  for  Pretty 
MmHyg  2859,  bom  Oct.  18, 1889,  bred  by  the  late  Yiscoant  Falmouth ; 
f.  Lord  Wolseley  2063,  d.  Quadrille  5800  2y  Sirloin  1443. 

690  n.  (£10.)— H.  B.  Blackbubn,  Townleigh,  Lew  Down,  for  Star  2888,  bom 
Jan.  29,  1890,  bred  by  John  Tremayne,  Sydenham,  Lew  Down ;  ».  Dake 
of  Flitton  17th  1544,  d.  Daystar  8779  hy  Bravo  1686. 

691  III.  (£6.)— A.  G.  Skinnbb,  Found  Farm,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Som.,  for 
Buke  of  Pound  ISth  2391,  bom  Nov.  2,  1888;  «.  Bondholder  1905,  d. 
Daches  12th  8984  bjf  Lord  Currypool  1589. 

Class  65. — Devon  BuUa,  calved  in  1891.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

700  I.  (£15.)— A.  C.  Skinneb,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Som.,  for  Compeniator  2942, 
bom  May  31 ;  «.  Baron  Gtolsoncott  4th  2193,  d.  Grape  4th  9830  by  Lord 
Gnrrypool  1589. 

698  n.  (£10.)— GOL.  T.  Davison,  Gopee  Hill,  Bonrton-on-the-Water,Glo8.,  for 
Lord  Bonrton  8000,  bom  Oct.  25,  bred  by  the  late  W.  H.  Ponchard,  Bonrton 
Hall,  Totnes ;  #.  Lord  Wolseley  2063,  d.  laOj  Jnlia  7432. 

696  m.  (£5.>--Alfbbd  Bowbbman,  Gapton,  Williton,  Taunton,  for  Starlight, 
bom  Jan.  18,  bred  by  John  Tremayne,  Sydenham,  Lew  Down ;  s.  Baron 
Golsonoott  5th  2339,  d.  Daystar  8779  by  Bravo  1686. 

701  B.  V.  a  a.  0.— P.  HOBDBN  Tamlyn,  Boode  Ho.,  Braunton,  for  Woloombe. 

699  OoBL— B.  Mucklow,  Whitstone  Head,  Holsworthy,  for  Gay  Xan. 

Class  M.— Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1892.    [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

705  X.  (£10.>— A.  G.  Skinkeb,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Som.,  for  Lord  Pnnohard 
3148,  bom  Jan.  14,  bred  by  Exors.  of  W.  H.  Punchard,  Bonrton  Hall, 
Totnes ;  s.  Lord  Wolseley  2063,  d.  Lady  Jane  10373  by  Ghampion  1696. 

702  n.  (£5.)— GoL.  T.  Davison,  Gopse  Hill,  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Olos.,  for 
esrnet,  born  Apr.  15 ;  «.  Lord  Wolsriey  2063,  d.  Lady  10th  9125  by  Loid 
Glybt2021. 

710  B.  v.  a  H.  C— Sib  Wm.  Williams,  Bt.,  for  Pretty  Middling  8rd,  and 
Com.  for  No.  709,  Pretty  Middling  2nd. 

Class  67. — Devon  Cows  or  Heifers  (in-milk  or  in-calf),  calved  before 
or  in  1890.     [5  entries.] 

714  I.  (£15.)— Sib  Wm.  Williams,  Bt.,  Heanton,  Barnstaple,  for  Vlame  4th 
1 1891,  bora  May  26, 1890,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  5, 1893 ;  «.  Gaptain  2204,  <f. 
Flame  by  Duke  of  Flitton  17th  1544. 

713  II.  (£10.)— E.  J.  Stanley,  M.P.,  Quantock  Lodge,  Bridgwater,  for  Mosi 
Xoio  16th  11757,  bom  Apr.  4, 1890,  in-calf;  s.  Tempter  2nd  2153,  d.  Moss 
Rose  12th  9864  Ify  Royal  Sam  2122. 

711  B.  V.  a  R.  0.->Heb  Majesty  thb  Quben,  Windsor,  for  Bmtloronp. 
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qzzvl  Award  of  Live-Stock  Prizes  at  Ohsster. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  *  bred  by  exhibttor,"! 

716  H.  C— Sm  Wm,  Williams,  Bt.,  for  Oracefiil  SncL 
712  Com.— A.  C.  Skinnbb,  for  Duohett  29t]i. 

Class  68. — Devon  Heifers^  calved  in  1891.     [3  entries.] 

717  I.  (£16.)— A.  0.  Skinnsb,  Bishop's  Lydeazd,  Som.,  for  Faney  17th  12430, 
born  Jan.  26 ;  «.  General  Gordon  1974,  d.  Fancy  7th  8991  tfy  Lord  Ooirypool 
1689. 

718  II.  (£10.)— E.  J.  Stanley,  M.P.,  Quantock  Lodge,  Bridgwater,  for  Prin- 
eesi  Xargaret  12461,  bom  Apr.  8 ;  #.  Baronet  1897,  d.  Princess  9099  ^ 
General  CoUej  1664. 

716  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— E.  MuoKLOW,  Whitstone  Head,  Holsworthy,  for  Lady  Ida. 

Class  69. — Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1892.     [7  entries,  1  absent] 

726  I.  (£10.)— Sib  Wh.  Williams,  Bt.,  Heanton,  Barnstaple,  for  Pietion  5th 
13191,  bom  Jan.  13 ;  «.  Pretty  Middling  2869,  d.  Fiction  2nd  by  Foreman 
2nd  1969. 

720  II.  (£6.)— Heb  Majesty  the  Queen,  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor,  for  Poppy 
(vol.  xvi.),  bom  June  16 ;  f.  Daisy's  Dumpling  1933,  d.  Fink  12th  10416 
Jy  Viscount  1477. 

719  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Heb  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor,  for  Dahlia. 
722  H.  C— E.  MUGKLOW,  for  Whitstone  Bosewator. 

724  Com.  6iB  Wm.  Williams  for  Paney  8th. 

Sussex. 

Class  70.— Sussex  BuUs,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890. 
[6  entries,  2  absent.] 

727  I.  (£16.)— W.  S.  Fobstbb,  Gore  Court,  Maidstone,  for  Ooadolier  1001,  bom 
Apr.  19, 1889;  «.  Careful  741,  d.  Tidy  by  Barton. 

728  II.  (£10.)— J.  GODMAN,  Park  Hatch,  Godalming,  for  Ooldlink  1099,  bom 
Mar.  1, 1890;  8.  Gold  816,  d.  Noble  Lady  2911  by  Napoleon  3rd  396. 

726  B.  H.— FiNLAY  Campbell,  Brantridge  Park,  Balcombe,  for  Sam. 

Class  n.Stissex  BtiUs,  calved  in  1891.     [6  entries,  2  absent.] 

736  I.  (£16.)— J.  S.  HODQSON,  Lythe  Hill  Farm,  Haslemere,  for  Headley  1201, 
bom  Jan.  22 ;  #.  Dog  Daisy  1112,  d.  Young  Emily  2737  by  Oxford  304. 

732  II.  (£10.)— The  Eabl  op  Debby,  Birtley,  Witley,  Godalming,  fot 
Gladiator  1171,  bom  Feb.  16,  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby;  #.  Jubilee 
826,  d.  Gladsome  3rd  4008  by  Oxford  2nd  771. 

733  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— J.  GODMAN,  Park  Hatch,  Godalming,  for  Lord  Hoblo. 

Class  72. — Sfissex  BuUs,  calved  in  1892.     [i  entries,  none  absent.] 

738  I.  (£10.)— The  Babl  op  Debby,  Birtley,  Witley,  Godalming,  for  Beaeon 
1247,  bom  Apr.  28,  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby;  «.  Dog  Daisy  1112,  d. 
Brawny  4686  by  Fitzgerald  3rd  749. 

741  n.  (£5.)— J.  GODMAN,  Park  Hatch,  Godalming,  for  King  John  2nd  1260, 
bom  Feb.  17 ;  s.  King  John  1100,  d.  Noble  Lady  6th  4419  by  Nobleman 
707, 

789  B.  H.— The  Eabl  op  Debby,  for  Proud  Prinoe  1249, 

Class  78. — Sussex  Cotos  or  Heifers  {inrmilk  or  in-calf),  calved  hefart 

or  in  1890.     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 
744  I.  (£16.)— The  Eabl  op  Debby,  Birtley,  Witiey,  Godalming,  for  Lady: 
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Welsh  OaMle.  crsvii 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prise  animal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.*] 
Napier  8nd  5185,  bom  July  27, 1890,  in-milk,  calved  Feb.  8, 1893,  bred 
by  C.  T.  Lucas.  Horsham ;  *.  Lover  1149,  d.  Lady  Napier  6184  by  Earl  of 
Magdala  2nd  585. 

746  II.  (£10.)— J.  GODMAN,  Park  Hatch,  Gadalming,  for  Comely  lOtli  6070, 
bom  Jan.  10, 1890,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  24, 1898 ;  «.  Nobleman  707,  d. 
Comely  9th  3682  by  Goldboy  541. 

745  B.  H.  k  H.  G.—W.  S.  Fobstbb,  Gore  Court,  Maidstone,  for  Blaokeyet. 

Class  74. — Sussex  Heifers^  calved  in  1891.     [4  entrios,  none  absent.] 

749  I.  (£16,)— W.  S.  FOBSTKB,  Gore  Court,  Maidstone,  for  Fozglove  6484, 
bom  Jan.  20 ;  s,  Oxford  Duke  1st  840,  d,  Rosemary  4381  by  Careful  741. 

748  II.  (£10.)— W.  8.  FOBSTEB,  for  Crown  Prineess  5483,  bom  Feb.  27 ;  «. 
Mikado  705,  d.  Princess  2nd  3325  by  Pacific  514. 

760  B.  H.— J.  GODUAK,  Park  Hatch,  Godahning,  for  Gentle  16t]i. 

Class  75. — Sussex  He^fers^  calved  in  1892.     [6  entries,  2  absent.] 

755  I.  (£10.)— J.  GODMAN,  Park  Hatch,  Godalming,  for  Dahlia  8th  5900,  bom 
Jan.  16 ;  #.  King  John  1100,  d.  Dahlia  7th  4736  by  Oxford  Duke  708. 

754  n.  (£6.)— W.  S.  FOBSTEK,  Gore  Court,  Maidstone,  for  Flo  5879,  bom 
Jan.  1 ;  $,  Gondolier  1001,  d.  Wadhurst  Marigold  5050  by  Lord  Charles. 

751  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— J.  C.  BucKWBLL,  Staplecross,  for  Bwhurtt  Girl  4th. 


Welsh. 

Class  li.—Wehh  BuUs,  calved  in  1888,'  1889,  or  1890. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

759  I.  (d616,  ft  Champion,  £81.i)— Lobd^Hasleoh,  Glyn,  Talsaman,  for  Master 
Tom  236,  bom  Jan.  4, 1889 ;  «.  Tichbome  160,  d,  Bosebud  257  by  Black 
Prince  4. 

758  n.  (jeiO.)— LoBD  Hablboh,  for  David  ap  Jeyaii  ap  Einioa  234,  bom  June 
28,  1890;  #.  Jevan  158,  d.  Moss  Bose  696  by  Yuygfaig  161. 

760  m.  (£5.)— J.  Jones  Sc  Sons,  Llandudno,  for  Sir  Feirionydd  248,  bom 
Mar.  4,  1890,  bred  by  B.  Jones,  Cefntirmynach,  Bala;  s.  Jack,  d, 
Bhyd-y-fen. 

761  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— J.  JoNBS  Sc  Sons,  Llandudno,  for  7  Tlws  Bn  167. 
757  H.  C. — ^EvAN  Evans,  Maesmynach,  Llanbyther,  for  Bogor. 

Com.— Col.  Henbt  Platt,  for  No.  762,  Llywareh  0'  Fadryn ;  G.  Bobebts, 
for  No.  763,  Bodvel  Bake ;  B.  &  S.  Williams,  for  No.  764,  Ambrose. 

Class  77.— TTe&A  BuUs,  calved  in  1891,     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 

772  I.(£15,ft  B.  N.  for  Champion.* >—W.B.Oakelby, The PlAs,Tan-y-Bwlch, for 
Bhaiadr  Da  257,  born  Jan.  7 ;  s.  Latimer  188,  d,  Keturah  739  by  Harlech  96. 

768  II.  (£10.)— LOBD  Hablbch,  Glyn,  Talsaman,  for  Sir  Bobert,  bom  Jan. 
22 ;  $.  Tichbome  160,  d.  Tulip  482  by  Cipher  11. 

766  in.  (£6.)— B.  M.  Gbbaves,  Wera,  Tremadoo,  for  Brenhin  Morfa  233,  bora 
Jan.  3 ;  «.  Ulundi  238,  d,  Morwyn  Morfa  by  Einion  92. 

767  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— LoBD  Hableoh,  Glyn,  Talsaman,  for  Prinee  Bandolph.- 

>  Champion  Cap  given  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee  for  the  .heat  Welsh  BulL 
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c^txviii  Award  ofLive^Sioch  Prizes  at  Chester. 

[UnlMi  otherwife  stated,  each  priw  anioial  named  below  was  **  bred  by  ezbibltor.**j 
OoBL— D.  EvAMS-HuoHBSy  for  No.  765,  CaiwAllon ;  Thomas  Jones,  for 
No.  771,  r     " 


Olaif  n.— Welsh  BvUs,  calved  in  1892.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

777  I.  (£10.)— Lord  Haslboh,  Olyn,  Talsarnan,  for  KaiBr,  bom  Jan.  3 
9,  Ulnndi  288,  d,  Peggy  479  hy  Cipher  11. 

781  n.  (£6.)— X)OL.  Hbnbt  Platt,  Gorddinog,  Uanfairfecbaii,  for  Fvitui 
(voL  v.),  bom  Feb.  29 ;  s.  Cromwell  194,  d.  £leaxior  2nd  766  hy  Bromfield 
191. 

780  X.  V.  ft  H.  C— W.  £.  Oakslet,  The  Plfis,  Tan-y-Bwlch,  for  Webb  rnsUatr. 
Oom.— H.  Ellts,  for  No.  776,  Cemaei  Fawr ;  Majob  S.  8ANDBAOH,for  No. 
782,  Lord  Saliibnrj. 

CSUm  T9.— Welsh  Cows  {in-mUk  or  iii-ealf^  calved  before  1890. 
[8  entries,  1  absent.] 

786  I.  (£15,  ft  B.  v.  for  Champion.^— Col.  Herbt  Platt,  Qorddinog,  Llanfair- 
fechan,  for  Blodwen  Snd  761,  bom  Mar.  4, 1889,  in-milk,  calved  Mar.  22, 
1893 ;  s.  Bromfield  191,  d,  Blodwen  hy  Grand  Dake  22. 

787  n.  (£10.)— Col.  Hbnby  Platt,  for  Cromleeb  Snd  763,  bom  Aug.  11, 1889, 
in-calf;  s,  Bromfield  191,  d.  Cromlech  331  hy  Black  Boy  76. 

785  m.  (£5.)— W.  E.  Oakblet,  The  Pl^  Tan-y-Bwlch,  for  Gem  738,  bom 

Jan.  18, 1888,  in-calf ;  8.  Harlech  96,  d.  Jewel  649. 
783  X.  v.  ft  R.  C— R.  M.  Obbavbs,  Wera,  Tremadoc,  for  Owemen. 

GoBL— Thomas  Bobebts,  for  No,  789,  Bella  Srd;  Sib  Hbnby  Wiqoik, 
Bt.,  for  No.  790,  Martha. 

Class  90,— Welsh  Heifers  (inrmilk  or  inrca{f),  calved  in  1890.* 

[7  entries.] 

796  I.  (£15  ft OhampiAB  £21.>>— Col.  Hbkby  Platt,  Goiddinog,  Llanfairfechan, 
for  Bseluui  Sad  (vol.  y.),  bom  Apr.  7,  in-calf,  bred  by  H.  Ellis,  Tairmeibion« 
Bangor;  s,  Martin,  d.  Bechan  by  Tarw  Tanrallt. 

792  n.  (£10.)— H.  Ellis,  Tairmeibion,  Bangor  for  Tiny  (vol.  v.),  bom  Sept. 

26,  in-calf ;  #.  Martin,  d.  Tbnrallt  Bach  464  hy  Tairmeibion  Boll. 
795  in.  (£5.)— W.  E.  Oakelby,  The  PlAs,  Tan-y-Bwlch,  for  Bog-Myrtle  734, 

bom  Feb.  7,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  17,  1893 ;  f.  Baron  of  Bangor,  186,  d. 

Heather  Bell  648  hy  Harlech. 

797  B.  v.  ft  R.  C— The  Hon.  F.  G.  Wynn,  Glynllif on,  for  OlyB  Agnei. 
791  Com.— H.  Blus,  Tairmeibion,  Bangor,  for  Elma. 

Class  8h— Welsh  Heifers,  eahed  in  1891.    [13  entries.] 

808  I.  (£15.)— Col.  Hbnby  Platt,  Gorddinog,  Llanfairfechan,  for  Prydferth 
8nd  (vol.  y.),  bom  Jan.  16,  bred  by  Owen  JonoR,  Ty  Mawr,  Bodafon, 
Llaneichymedd,  Anglesey ;  «.  Bodafon  Baronet  292,  d,  Prydferth  619  by 
Cadwaladr  151. 

798  II.  (£10.)— Evan  Evans,  Maesmynach,  Llanybyiher,  for  Diiehau,  bom 
.  Jane  26 ;  t.  Welsh  Duke,  d.  Beauty  by  Granellian. 

804  ni.  (£5.)— W.  JONBS,  Taihirion,  Gaerwen,  Anglesey,  for  Moaa's  Maid, 
bom  Jan.  24 ;  «.  Berw,  d.  Marian  hy  Gwilyn  2nd  169. 

801  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— LOBD  Hablbch.  Glyn,  Talsaraan. 
807  H.  C— Col.  Hbnby  Platt,  for  Caroline. 

*  duunpion  Gap  given  by  the  Ohester  Local  Oommlttee  for  the  best  WeUh  Cow  or  Heifer 
"  Prizes  giren  by  the  Chester  Local  Oommlttee. 
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Red  Polled  Cattle.  oxzix 

[TTiilMi  ot1i«rwlfle  itated,  eaob  prin  animal  named  below  wai  **  bred  by  ezblbifcor.**] 
Com — R.  M.  Greaves,  for  No.  799,  Bloden;  and  No.  800  XadM  lUid; 
Thb  Hon.  F.  G.  Wynn,  for  No.  810,  GeinwMi. 

OlaM  B2.— Welsh  Heifers,  calved  in  1892.     [16  entries,  none  absent.] 

821  I.  (£10.)— Col.  Hbnbt  Platt,  Gorddinog,  Llanfairfechan,  for  Enid  3nd 
(vol.  v.),  born  Jan.  8,  bred  by  H.  Ellis,  Tairmeibion,  Bangor;  s,  Fron  230, 
d.  Enid  674  hf  Cadwaladr  151. 

820  II.  (£6.)— W.  B.  Oakblbt,  The  PlAs,  Tan-y-Bwlch,  for  Tiara  (vol.  v.), 
born  Jan.  6 ;  t,  Latimer  188,  d.  Gem  738  bjf  Harlech  96. 

814  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— LOBD  Hablbch,  Glyn,  Talsaman. 

Cknn.— H.  Ellis,  for  No.  812,  Tvin ;  Lobd  Hablbch,  for  No.  818 ;  J. 
Jones  Sc  Sons,  for  No.  815,  Tlysni  Artbn ;  Col.  Henbt  Platt,  for  No. 
823,  Hon  8rd. 

Red  Polled. 

Class  Ba.—Hed  Polled  BuUs,  eahed  in  1888, 1889,  or  1890. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 

831  I.  (£16,  ft  B.  H.  for  Champion.^)— LoBD  Hastings,  Melton  Constable, 
E.  Dereham,  for  Broadbent  1721,  bom  Apr.  27, 1889,  bred  by  A.  Taylor, 
Starston  Place,  Harleston ;  i,  Bardolph  977,  d.  Bunch  3906  by  Passion  714. 

829  II.  (£10)— H.  P.  Gbebn,  Caistor  Hall,  Norwich,  for  StarUght  2631,  bom 
Dec.  21, 1889,  bred  by  A.  Taylor,  Starston  Place,  Harleston ;  $.  Bardolph 
977,  d.  Bnzom  1355  by  Davyson  3rd  48. 

828  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  Ho.,  Norwich,  for  Jupitw  2380. 

Class  M.—Sed  Polled  Bulls,  calved  in  1891.    [3  entries.] 

832  I.(£15,ftC]ia]iipion£10.>)— J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich, 
for  Bed  Prince  2902,  bom  Feb.  11 ;  «.  Laureate  1563,  d.  Prise  6077  by 
Cromwell  647. 

834  II.  (£10.)— H.  P.  Gbebn,  Caistor  Hall,  Norwich,  for  Prince  Charming 
2887,  born  Feb.  23  ;  8,  Caistor  Prince  1473,  d.  Roda  5092  by  Titos  1089. 

883  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— J.  J.  Colhak,  M.P.,  for  Buby  King  2925,  bom  Feb.  26. 

Class  85. — Bed  Polled  Btdls,  calved  in  1 892.   [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

838  I.  (£10.)— H.  P.  Gbebn,  Caistor  Hall,  Norwich,  for  Aster,  bom  Jan.  31 ; 
9,  Starlight  2531,  d.  Caistor  Rose  5305  by  Combination  1150. 

837  II.  <£S.)— J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  for  The  Bard, 
bom  July  12  ;  «.  Bardolph  977,  d.  Silent  Lady  1855  by  Rufus  188. 

886  B.  v. — Lobd  Amhebst  or  Haoknet,  Dldlington  Hall,  for  Bed  Letter. 

Class  86. — Red  Polled  Cows  or  Heifers  {in-milk  or  in-calf), 
calved  before  or  in  1890.     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

841  I.  (fl5,ft  Champion  £10.')— J.  .T.  Colman,  M.P.,  Cairow  House,  Norwich, 
for  Dorena  6308,  born  Feb.  20,  1890,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  22,  1893;  s. 
lago  1025,  d,  Doris  4532  by  Falstaff  303. 

839  II.  (£10,  ftB.  H.  for  Champion.')— Lobd  Amhebst  or  Hackney,  Dld- 
lington Hall,  Norfolk,  for  Saltarella  5110,  bom  July  23,  1888,  in-milk, 
calved  Oct.  24, 1892,  in-calf ;  t.  Didlington  Davyson  4th  1003,  d.  Satan- 
ella  3732  by  Cortes  645. 

'  aiTen  by  the  Red  Polled  Society  for  the  best  Red  FoUed  Male  animal  exhibited. 
•  GtTvii  by  the  Red  FoUed  Society  for  the  b«8(  I^d  Foiled  Femalo  iMUiqiU  exhibited. 

Y0\4.  ly.  T.  s.— 15  i 
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.  cxxx  Award  oflAve^Stock  Prizes  aJt  Chester. 

[trii]«88  otherwifle  stated,  each  prise  enlmal  named  below  was  **  brad  by  exUbitoc.'^ 
846  m.  (£5,)— Loud  HASTmos,  Melton  Ck>n8table,  E.  Dereham,  for  Sopertt 
2iid  5935,  bom  Apr.  8, 1889,  in-milk,  calved  Mar.  22, 1892 ;  t,  Roscoe  559, 
d.  Dayy  19th  848  fty  Davyson  3rd  48. 

840  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— LoBD  Amhebst  of  Haoknbt,  for  SaltarelU  Srd. 

Class  87.— Bed  Polled  Heifers,  calved  in  1891.     [3  entries.] 

850  I.  (£15.)— J.  J.  COLHAN,  M.P.,  GaiTow  House,  Ndrwicb,  for  Boee  AIIm 
7468,  bom  Jan.  19;  s.  Laureate  1563,  d.  Midsummer  Boee  2976  hji 
OtheUo  713. 

849  II.  (£10.>— J.  J.  GOLMAN,  M.P.,  for  BaaksU  Bose  6960,  bom  Mar.  24; 
f.  lago  1025,  d,  Rosalie  2495  hy  King  Charles  329. 

848  X.  H.  ft  H.  G.^LoBD  Amhebst  of  Hacknet,  for  Bosetti. 

Class  %i.—Red  Polled  Heifers,  calved  in  1892.    [7  entries,  1  absent] 

854  I.  (jglO.)— H.  P.  Obebn,  Gaistor  Hall,  Norwich,  for  HoneyxnooB,  bom 
Jan.  8 ;  8.  Starlight  2631,  d.  Bride  Elect  6215  hy  Gombination  1150. 

^51  II.  (£5.)— J.  J.  GOLMAir,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  for  Jewel  2ad, 
bom  Apr.  21 ;  «.  Negro  1956,  d.  Jewel  5575  hy  lago  1025. 

867  X.  Hr  ft  H.  C.->Goii.  A.  G.  LucAS,  Berkhamsted,  for  Aihlyns  Phyllis. 
852  H.  C.-^.  J.  GOLMAN,  M.P.,  for  Telba. 
856  Com.— LoBD  HASTiNas,  for  Kermaid. 

Aberdeen  Angas. 

Class  90.— Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls,  calved  in  1888,  1889,  or  1890. 
[8  entries,  1  absent.] 

863  I.  (£16.)— Sib  6.  Macphebson-Qbant,  Bt.,  Ballindalloch  Castle,  N.B., 
for  Prince  Inoa  7844,  born  Feb.  26,  1889 ;  t.  Iliad  2843,  d.  Pride  of  In- 
vereshie  7059  hy  Justice  1462. 

859  n.  (£10.)— Rev.  G.  Boldbn,  Preston  Bissett,  Buckingham,  for  Esmond  of 
BaUindallocli  8304,  bom  Mar.  1,  1890,  bred  by  Sir  G.  Macpherson  Grant, 
Bt. ;  8.  Iliad  2843,  d.  Edelweiss  6605  hy  Young  Viscount  736. 

864  in.  (£6.)— Clement  Stephenson,  Sandyford  ViUa,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  Cerberus  8181,  born  Mar.  20,  1890,  bred  by  J.  T.  Cathcart,  Pitcairlie, 
N.B. ;  8.  Norfolk  3082,  d.  Lady  Jane  Grey  10065  hy  Monarch  1182. 

862  E.  If.  ft  H.  C— J.  D.  Fletchee,  Inverness,  for  Minotaur  of  Bosehangh. 
861  Com.— Claud  Db  LAct,  The  Island,  Waterfofd,  for  Qtkf  Kniglit. 

Class  90. — Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls,  calved  in  1891  or  1892. 
[10  entries,  1  absent.] 

873  I.  (£16.)~SiB  G.  Macphebson-Gbant,  Bt.,  Ballindalloch  Castle,  for 
Eltham  9120,  bom  Jan.  16, 1891 ;  «.  Iliad  2843,  d.  Elegy  7046  by  Sir 
Evelyn  2340. 

868  n.  (£10).— Feed  Cbisp,  White  House,  New  Southgate,  for  Gilderoy  9208, 
bom  Mar.  2,  1891,  bred  by  Sir  G.  Macpherson-Grant,  Bt. ;  8.  Iliad  2843, 
d,  Georgina  2nd  of  Aberlour  hy  Whig  1867. 

871  III.  (£5.)— The  Mabquis  of  Huntly,  Aboyne  Castle,  N.B.,  for  Elf 
Prinoe  9116,  bom  May  8,1891,  bred  by  Sir  G.  Maopherson-Qrant,  Bt. ; 
*.  Prince  Luca  7844,  d.  Elfin  3795  hy  Elcho  6957. 

875  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Neyill  Tufnell,  Mooken  Hadley,  for  Lord  Konksn. 

874  Com.— -Thb  Eabl  of  Stbathmobe,  Gli^mis  Castle,  N.B.,  for  Kidnapper. 
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OdUoway  Gatty,.  *  cxxxi 

[UnlflH  otherwiM  stated,  eaoh  prlie  Aalmal  named  M>w  ^ros  **  bred  by  exhiUton'*] 

CliBtSS  91. — Aberdeen  Angus  Qowe  or  Heifers  {^n-mUk  or  inrcalf), 

calved  be/ore  or  in  1890.    [7  dntries,  1  absent.] 

879  I.  (£16.)— A,  EOQINTON,  South  Ella,  Hull,  for  Bqnality  11208;  bora  Deo.  6, 
1885,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  26, 1893,  bred  by  SirG.  Macpherson-Orant.,  Bt. ; 
».  Fita  Elcho  2762,  d.  Equity.  4671  by  Judge  1150. 

876  n.  (£10.)— Heb  Mik jbsty  Vhb  Queen,  Abeigeldie  Mains,  Ballater,  N.B., 
for  XiBt  Pretty  12813,  bora  Apr.  30, 1886,  in-calf,  bred  by  Col.  Ferguson, 
Pitfpur,  Mintlaw,  N.B. ;  s,  BrroU  2723,  d.  Pretty  Poll  2nd  6484  by  Logics 
Heir  1660. 

882  III.  (:^6.)— Sib  O.  Macphebson-Gbakt,  Bt.,  Ballindalloch  Castle,  N.B., 
.for  Eurya  13708,  bora  May  21,  1888,  in-milk,  calved  Feb.  20,  1893 ; 
s.  Provost  1269,  d,  Eugenie  of  Ballindalloch  4170  by  Judge  1150. 

878  B.  v.— Fbed  Cbisp,  White  House,  New  Southgate,  for  Boie  4tli. 

ClaM  92. — Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers,  calved  in  1891  (w  1892. 
[11  entries,  4  absent.] 

890  I.  (£15.)— Majob  M.  H.  Lambebt,  Widdrington,  Acklington,  for  Pro- 
feuional  Beauty  2nd  (vol.  zviii.),  bom  May  7,  1891,  bred  by  B.  Liddell, 
Newton-by-the-Sea ;  «.  Ember  7498,  d.  Beauty  2l8t  of  Easter  Tulloch 
14182  by  Constable  of  France  2032. 

892  II.  (£10.) — Clement  Stephenson,  Sandyford  Villa,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  Spinet  19866,  born  Jan.  11,  1892;  *.  Albert  Edward  7293,  <«.  Spink 
7516  by  Lord  Chancellor  1782. 

888  III.  (£5.)— The  Mabquis  of  Huntly,  Aboyne  Castle,  N.B.,  for  St. 
Aimee  18062,  born  March  29,  1891 ;  *.  Paris  1473,  d.  St.  Agnes  13839  by 
Frederick  the  Great  4680. 

884  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Rev.  C.  Bolden,  for  Pride  of  Preston  4th. 

893  Com.— Nbvill  Tupnell,  for  Valery. 

Galloways. 

Class  93.— Galloway  Bulls,  calved  in  1888, 1889,  or  1890.    [2  entries.] 

895  I.  (£16.)— Lbonabd  Pilkinoton,  Cavens,  Kirkbean.  Dumfries,  for 
Henry  of  Tarbreoeh  4847,  born  Jan.  31,  1888,  bred  by  J.  Cunningham, 
Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie;  «.  Harden  1151,  d.  Miss  Wallace  2nd  5368  *y 
Chilcarroch  2296. 

834  n.  (£10.)— Jambs  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie,  for  Camp  Pol- 
lower  5042,  bom  Feb.  6, 1889,  bred  by  T.  Biggar  &  Sons,  Chapelton,  Dal- 
beattie, N.B. ;  8.  Chinaman,  4154,  d.  Caprice  4th  10090  by  Corporal  1838. 

Class  9i.-^Oallowa7/  BuUs,  calved  in  1891  or  1892. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 

900  I.  (£16.) — LeoNABD  Pilkington,  Cavens,  Kirkbean,  Dumfries,  for  Cedrio 
2nd  of  Tarbreoch  6483,  bora  Jan.  20, 1891,  bred  by  J.  Cunningham,  Tar- 
breoch, Dalbeattie ;  «.  Lucky  Times  3058,  d.  Tarbreoch  Lizzie  3rd  9680 
by  Harden  1151. 

897  II.  (£10.)— T.  BiGGAB  &  Sons,  Chapelton,  Dalbeattie,  for  Clan  Alpine 
2nd  5486,  bora  Mar.  24,  1891,  bred  by  J.  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dal- 
beattie;  s.  Royal  Liberty  41^10,  d.  Lady  Stanley  13th  by  Scottish 
Borderer  669. 

896  III.  (£5.)— The  Eabl  op  Ancasteb,  Normanton  Park,  Stamford,  for 
Bandall  5504,  born  Jan.  12,  1891,  bred  by  B.  &  J.  Shennan,  Balig,  N.B. ;  *. 
Crown  Jewel  4853,  d.  Tidy  of  Balig  22nd  11089  by  Galileo  4275. 
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ozzsii  Awcurd  of  Live^toek  PrtMea  at  Chester. 

nTnlMCotlMrwlM  itated,«Bdi  piiM  ulnud  named  bdow  wm  ■'brad  by  exUbitoLn 

CIam  96. — GaUouHiy  Cawe  or  Heifere  {in-milk  or  in-calf),  calved  brfan 
or  in  1890.     [8  entries,  2  absent.] 

905  I.  (£15.>-njAMSS  OuimiNOHAM,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie,  for  Sotttlik 
Queen  11524,  bom  June  22, 1889,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  30, 1893 ;  «.  Haidea 
1151,  d.  Lizzie  4th  of  Breckonbill  8945  bp  Scottish  Borderer  669. 

908  II.  (£10.)->Leonabd  Pilkinoton,  CaveiiB,  Kirkbean,  Dumfries,  for 
Tidy  5t]i  of  DnuOanrig,  bom  Apr.  11, 1890,  in-milk,  oalved  Feb.  4, 1893, 
bred  by  the  Dnke  of  Bnoclench ;  s,  BoBphoms  4693,  d.  Tidy  of  Dramlan- 
rig  by  Mackintosh  2646. 

907  in.  (£5.)— Sib  Robbbt  Jabdinb,  Bt.»  Castlemilk,  Lockerbie,  for  Bew- 
drop  of  Castlemilk  11969,  bom  May  3, 1890,  in-calf ;  s.  Merle  of  Tarbieoch 
4855,  d.  Jenny  Dnke  2nd  of  Castlemilk  5499  by  Beaconsfield  1844. 

901  B.  H.  ft  H.  C.~J.  OmfKiHOHAM,  for  Madonna  find  of  Tarbreoek  11056. 
CoBL— Thb  Countbss  of  Gablislb,  for  No.  901,  Celestia  Snd  of  Tar- 
breoek,  and  No.  902,  Lady  Stanley  2lBt  of  Tarbreoek. 

Clan  96.— &a2?otmy  Heifers,  calved  in  1891  or  1892. 
[9  entries,  1  absent] 

912  I.  (£15.) — Jambs  CoNinNOHAM,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie,  for  Isabel  of  liu- 
breoeh  12552,  bom  Mar.  26, 1891 ;  f.  Lucky  Times  3058,  d.  Dora  2nd  of 
Tarbreoch  10429  by  Harden  1151. 

914  II.  (£10.)— Sir  B.  Jabdinb,  Bt.,  Castlemilk,  Lockerbie,  for  Lady 
VandoYille  of  Castlemilk  12936.  bom  Apr.  10, 1891 ;  s.  Merle  of  Tarbreoch 
8455,  d.  YandeTiUe  2nd  of  Glosebnm  11033  by  Dictator  of  Balig  3845. 

917  ni.  (£5.)— Leokabd  PiLKiNaTON,  Cavens,  Kirkbean,  Dumfries,  for  Kay 
Qneen  of  Tarbreoch  13120,  bom  Jan.  28, 1892,  bred  by  J.  Canningham, 
Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie ;  s.  Royal  Liberty  4140,  d,  Scottish  Queen  11524  by 
Harden  1151. 

915  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— Sib  B.  Jabdinb,  Bt.,  for  Mabel  of  Castlemilk. 

910  Com.—THB  Countess  of  Gablislb,  for  Lady  Stanley  82nd  of  Vawortk. 

Ayrshire. 

Class  97.— Ayrshire  Bulls,  calved  in  1890,  1891,  or  1892. 
[3  entries.] 

919  I.  (£10.)— Leonabd  Pilkington,  Cavens,  Kirkbean,  Damfries,  for  Boyal 
Stewart,  white  &  brown,  bom  Apr.  16, 1891,  bred  by  B.  Montgomeiy, 
J^ssnessock,  Ochiltree,  N.B.;  s.  Lord  Glencaim  1818,  d.  Nora  7863  by 
Lord  Bandolph  1499. 

920  II.  (£5.>— Sib  Mabk  J.  Stewabt,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Sonthwick,  Dumfries,  for 
Bilk  Hine  of  Sontkwick,  white  Sc  dark  brown  spots,  bom  Feb.  20,  1892, 
bred  by  D.  Mair,  Craig  Brae,  Coylton ;  *.  Here  am  1 1794. 

918  B.  v.  ft  H.  C.^Leonabd  Pilkingtok,  for  Field  Xarthal. 

Class  98. — Ayrshire  Cows  or  Heifers  {in-milk  or  in-calf), 
[4  entries,  1  absent.] 

924  I.  (£10.)— Sir  Mabk  J.  Stewabt,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Sonthwick.  Dumfries,  for 
Stately  of  Sonthwick,  brown  &  white,  born  Feb.  1, 1891,  in-calf;  s.  Hover 
a  Blink  of  I>rumjoau  892,  d.  Stately  C887  by  Torcrofs  637. 

P21  II.  (£5.)— Leonabd  Pilkington.  Cavens,  Kirkbean,  Damfries,  for  Betty, 
white  &  brown,  bom  Apr,  1891,  in-c^f,  bred  b^  Sir  Mfwk  J,  Stei^art^  Bt„ 
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Jersey  Cattle.  cxxxiii 

[UnlesB  othflrwlse  stated,  eaoh  prise  aninud  named  below  was  **bred  by  exhibitor."] 
M.P. ;  8.  Blooming  Heather  1918,  d,  Betty  of  Soatbwick  5892  bf  Hover  a 
Blink  of  Dmmjoan  893. 

922  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— Leonard  Pilkington,  for  Brown  DnolieM. 

Jerseys. 

y.B. — In  the  Jersey  Classes^  the  niimber  inserted  within  hraekets  after  the 
name  of  an  animal  indicates  the  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Island 
Herd  Book,  A  nwnber  without  hraehets  indicates  that  the  animal  is 
registered  in  the  English  Jersey  Herd  Book, 

Clan  W.— Jersey  Bulls,  calved  in  1889,  1890,  or  1891. 
[25  entries,  8  absent.] 

943  I.  (if  16.>— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  for  71ora*8  lad  4098,  dark 
grey,  bom  Apr.  26, 1891 ;  s.  Fan's  Lad  3266,  d.  Flora  6th  (vol.  v.  p.  344) 
imported,  by  Diomed  2382. 

925  II.  (jeiO.)— JAMBS  Bltth,  Wood  HoQse,  Stansted,  for  Distinetion*!  Pride 
4060,  fawn,  bom  Feb.  25, 1890,  bred  by  F.  J.  Noel,  Bt.  Martin's,  Jersey ; 
«.  Hillside  Lad  3369,  d.  Distinction  (5519),  F.S.H.O. 

935  m.  (£5.)— Gilbert  Grbsnall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Bosa's 
Forteteue  8nd  4352,  brown,  bom  Jan.  4,  1891,  bred  by  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Benoaf,  St.  Martin's,  Jersey;  s,  Rosa's  Fortescne  4351,  d.  Chance  Aster 
(3540)  P.S.G.  by  Chancery  3167. 

934  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— Sir  R.  Grahau,  Bt.,  Norton  Conyers,  Ripon,  for  Chief. 

H.  0.— James  Bltth,  for  No.  926,  Goldfindbr  ;  Capt.  the  Hon.  T.  S. 
Brand,  R.N.,  for  No.  928,  Spartan ;  H.  J.  Cornish,  for  No.  930, 
Binuurok;  Lord  Rothschild, for  No.  944,  Spot's  Lad;  Mrs.  E.  Swan, 
for  No.  946,  Grey  Lad ;  Lord  Trevor,  for  No.  948,  Bosalie's  Columbus. 

Com. — Mrs.  MoIntosh,  for  No.  940,  Bonneo ;  W.  Parkin-Moorb,  for 
No.  942,  Bob;  R.  Tanfibld,  for  No.  947,  Standard  Snd;  J.  Watson, 
for  No.  949,  Oomer. 

Class  lOO.-^ersey  BuMs,  calved  in  1892.    [33  entries,  5  absent.] 

973  I.  (£10.)— R.  J.  PoPB,  Beresford  Manor,  Plampton,  Lewes,  for  Devotion's 

Lad,  bronze  fieiwn,bom  Mar.  1,  bred  by  J.  C.  Grandin,  St.  Owen's,  Jersey; 

s.  Distinction's  Pride  40C0,  d.  Devotion  6th  (3261)  P.S.H.C.  by  The  Bard 

2212. 
965  II.  (£5.)— Gilbert  Grbenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Little  Gem 

(1828)  P.S.H.C.,  grey,  bom  Mar.  7,  bred  by  B.  Hubert,  St.  Owen's,  Jersey ; 

s,  Gdden  Pink  4130,  d.  Devotion  2nd  (1358)  P.S.H.C.  by  Cicero  1444. 

955  B.  B.  ft  H.  C— H.  J.  Cornish,  Thomford,  Sherbome,  for  Golden  Prinoo. 
H.  C.  Jambs  Blyth,  for  No.  950,  Vietoria's  Pink ;  W.  E.  Budgett,  for 

No.  953,  Buko  of  Cornwall ;  J.  R.  Corbett,  for  No.  954,  Butter  Boy ; 

Sir  R.  Graham,  Bt.,  for  No.  963,  Bog  Boso,  and  No.  964,  Tiger  Lily ; 

The  Maisonnette  Dairy  Co.,  for  No.  972,  Maisonnette  Importance ; 

Lord  Rothschild,  for  No.  975,  Poatorson's  Boy,  and  No.  976,  Spot's 

President ;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Starkib,  for  No.  978,  Fair  Fay. 
Com.— Capt.  the  Hon.  T.  8.  Brand,  R.N.,  for  No.  952,  Brelade's  Boy ; 

Wm.  Dayibs,  for  No.  958,  Hawthorn;  T.  L.  Fitz-Hugh,  for  No.  960, 

Xars;  P.  H.  Fowlbr,  for  No.  961,  BlaoUe;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Starkib,  for 

No.  979,  The  Monk. 

Class  101.— «7i9r«€y  Cam  (in-mUk),  oahed  before  or  in  1889. 

[28  entries,  9  absent.] 

1000  L  (£15.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts,  for  Oil6rd  Bahlia 
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cxzxiv  Awwrd  of  Live-Stock  Prizes  ai  Chester. 

[UnleBS  otberwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

(2588)  P.S.H.C.,  fawn  &  white,  born  Feb.  8,  1887,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  2, 
1893,  bred  by  J.  P.  Marett,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey;  8.  Saltan's  Cicero  3839, 
d.  Oxford  Daisy  (6816)  F.S.H.C. 

1001  II.  (£10.)— LoBD  BOTHSOHILD,  for  Pontonon  (vol.  v.  p.  696),  grey, 
born  Apr.  12, 1885,  in-milk,  calved  May  9, 1893,  bred  by  J.  Oallois,  St. 
Clement's,  Jersey;  t,  Happy  Cetewayo  2499,  d.  Congo  (1135)  P.S.C.  by 
Le  Boulevard  1748. 

1003  III.  (:£6.)— MBit.  E.  E.  Stabkib,  Mitchells,  Saffron  Walden,  for  Tlora'i 
Pearl  (3688)  P.S.H.C.,  fawn  &  white,  bom  Mar.  2, 1889,  in-milk,  calved 
Apr.  1,  1893,  bred  by  0.  De  Oniohy,  Trinity,  Jersey;  #.  Standard  3825, 
d.  Flora's  Pride  (954)  P.S.O.  by  Forget-me-Not  1596. 

1002  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Lord  Bothschild,  for  Beglna's  Snltaaa. 

R.  C— H.  J.  COBNISH,  for  No.  986,  Bival'i  Jnlia  2nd ;  J.  W.  Cbookbs,  for 
No.  988,  Black  Bes«  2ttd,  and  No.  989,  Juliette;  Gilbbbt  Gbbbnall, 
for  No.  992,  Miranda ;  Mbs.  C.  McIntosh,  for  No.  995,  Jnbilee  Star. 

Com. — J.  W.  CuooKES,  for  No.  990,  Liglit  of  Oronville  2iid ;  Gilbebt 
Gbbbnall,  for  No.  991,  Lady  of  the  Lake  4th. 

Class  102.— -Jersey  Cows  {in-milk),  calved  in  1890. 
[18  entries,  4  abflent.] 

1016  I.  (jei6.)— Gilbbbt  Gbeknall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Daisy  of 
the  Valley,  brown,  bom  Feb.  19,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  12, 1893,  bred  by 
J.  C.  Le  Sueur,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey  ;  i.  Count  Wolseley  3191,  d.  Beauty 
of  Ogden  (3563)  F.S.H.C. 

1008  II.  (£10.) — J.  R.  CoBBETT,  More  Place,  Betchworth,  for  Stargaier  C. 
(vol.  V.  p.  686),  light  fawn,  born  May  18,  in-milk,  calved  May  19, 1893  ; 
«.  Franciscan  2449,  d.  Stargazcr  4th  by  Baron  Betchworth  1331. 

1023  III.  (£5.)— Mbs.  E.  E.  Stabkie,  Mitchells,  Saffron  Walden,  for  Oroa- 
ville'i  Janey  (vol.  v.  p.  336),  whole  grey,  bom  May  20,  in-xnilk,  calved 
June  5,  1893,  bred  by  J.  Blyth,  Wood  House,  Stansted;  s.  Grouville's 
Champion  3346,  d.  Fancy's  Daisy  bij  Khiva  3427. 

1020  E.  H.  ft  H.  C— LoBD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts,  for  Belle. 

H.  C— Wm.  Albxandeb,  Jun.,  for  No.  1007,  Thoughtftil  Snd;  H.  J: 

CoBKiSH,  for  No.  1009,  Coey  ;  Lobd  Rothschild,  for  No.  1021,  Croens. 
Com. — Fowleb  &  De  la  Pebbellb,  for  No.  1014,  Mimouie  Srd ;  Gilbebt 

Green  ALL,  for  No.  1017,  Jnanita. 

Class  103. — Jersey  Heifers  (in-milk  or  in-calf),  calved  in  1891. 
[26  entries,  6  absent.] 

10 J 8  I.  (£16.)— Mrs.  E.  E.  Stabkie,  Mitchells,  Saffron  Walden,  for  Otand- 
daughter,  dark  brown,  born  Apr.  7,  in-milk,  calved  Feb.  21, 1898,  bred 
by  E.  G.  de  la  Perrelle,  St.  Helier*s,  Jersey ;  s.  Sir  William  2nd  3810,  d. 
Daughter  (2912)  P.S.C.  by  Volunteer  2983. 

1035  n.  (£10.)— Fowleb&De  la  Pebbi^llb,  Southampton,  for  Ctoiden  Stream 
4th,  brown,  bom  Mar.  13,  in-milk,  calved  May  24, 1893,  bred  by  F.  Abler, 
Jersey ;  «.  Golden  Lad  3324,  d.  Golden  Stream  (6687)  F.S.H.C. 

1047  III.  (£6.) — Righabd  J.  Pope,  Beresfoid  Manor,  Plumpton,  Lewes,  for 
Bellona  6th,  grey  fawn,  born  Mar.  2,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  19, 1893,  bred 
by  J.  Godeaux,  Trinity,  Jersey ;  s.  Golden  Lad  3324,  rf.  Bellona  3rd 
(874)  P.S.C.  by  Napier  2nd  1 84 1 . 

1034  fi.  H.  ft  H.  C— Pebcival  H!  Fowleb,  Watford,  for  Pan. 

H.C.— W.  Alexandeb,  Jun.,  for  No.  1025,  Wings  Srd ;  S.  Baxendale, 
for  No.  1026,  Tamarisk ;  J.  R.  Cobbbtt,  for  No.  1028,  Mab ;  P.  H. 
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Quemsey  OaUle.  Qxncy 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  eeoh  prise  animftl  nuned  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 
FowLBB,  for  No.  1032,  Belle  Xadeline  8nd  De  la 

Pebbbllb,  for  No.  1036,  Luoy  6th ;  Gilbert  Gbbbnall,  for  No.  1040, 
Surprise ;  Mbs.  C.  McIntobh,  for  No.  1042,  Primrose  Wonder ;  Mbs. 
E.  E.  Stabkie,  for  No.  1049,  OaUeaf. 

Com.— FOWLEB&  De  la  Pbbbbllb,  for  No.  1037,  Poppy ;  The  Maison- 
nette Daiby  Co.,  for  No.  1044,  Xaisoxmette  Sunset ;  O.  W.  Palmeb, 
M.P.,  for  No.  1046,  Lady  Elmhnrst  8nd. 

Class  104. — Jersey  Eeifera,  calved  in  1892.     [27  entries,  9  absent.] 

1073  I.  (£10,)— LOBD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts,  for  Wigton  5th,  grey, 
bom  Apr.  16 ;  *.  Pandora's  Boy  3619,  d.  Wigton  2nd  (vol.  v.  p.  760) 
imported,  by  Count  Wolseley  3191. 

1074  II.  (£5.)— Mbs.  B.  E.  Stabkie,  Mitchells,  Saffron  Walden,  for  Harotte, 
whole  colour,  bom  May  19,  bred  by  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  «. 
Bosa's  Wonder  3728,  d,  Mamie  (vol.  v.  p.  501)  hf  Castor  3154. 

1072  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— LoBD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts,  for  Jessamine. 

H.  C— W.  E.  BuDOETT,  for  No.  1050,  Bose  of  Weston  4th ;  H.  J.  Cobnish, 
for  No.  1054,  Classic ;  J.  W.  Cbookbs,  for  No.  1057,  Summer  Number ; 
Sib  H.  F.  de  Tbaffobd,  Bt.,  for  No.  1059,  fiosy  June ;  Qilbebt 
Gbesnall,  for  No.  1060,  Daisy's  Bonnet,  and  No.  1062,  Wonder's 
Queen ;  G.  W.  Palmeb,  M.P.,  for  No.  1069,  Bijou  Srd ;  Lobd  Roth- 
schild, for  No.  1071,  Oloire  de  D^on ;  Mbs.  E.  E.  Stabkie,  for  No. 
1075,  Xatinale;  W.  G.  M.  Townlby,  for  No.  1076,  Butterfly  Queen. 

Com.— The  Hon.  Mbs.  Cecil  Howabd,  for  No.  1065,  Hermoea. 

Guernseys. 

Class  IW.— Guernsey  Bulla,  calved  in  1889,  1890,  w- 1891. 
[10  entries,  3  absent.] 

1078  I.  (£15.)— i;he  Expbess  Daiby  Co.,  Ltd.,  Finchley,  for  Alexander 
the  Great,  706  R.G.A.S.,  orange  fawn  &  white,  born  Oct.  30,  1889, 
bred  by  Col.  Le  Mottle,  Le  Vanquieder,  Guernsey;  *,  Claude  375,  d. 
Alexandra  3rd. 

1084  n.  (£10.)— Julian  Stephens,  Grove  House,  Finchley,  for  May  Boy  346, 
red  ic  white,  bom  May  3, 1889 ;  s.  Excelsior  8ih  138,  d,  Mayflower  230 
by  Stanley  96,  R.G.A.S. 

1080  III.  (£6).— Sib  F.  A.  Montepiobb,  Bt.,  Worth  Park,  Crawley,  for  Lord 
Worth  341,  fawn  &  white,  bom  Sept.  9,  1889;  8.  Archibald  442  P.S., 
R.G.A.S.,  d.  Beauty  3rd  1700  P.S.,  R.G. A.S. 

1079  B.  v.— Geobge  Long,  Ogboume,  St.  Andrew,  Marlborough,  for  Oriole. 

Class  106,— Guernsey  BuUs,  calved  in  1892. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1089  I.  (£10.)— W.  A.  Glynn,  Seagrove,  Ryde,  I.W.,  for  Tommy  40i  692, 
orange  t&wn  &  white,  bom  June  18 ;  <.  The  Geneitil  444,  d.  Amelia  1223. 

1092  II.  (£6.)— Julian  Stephens,  Grove  House,  Finchley,  for  Adonis  525, 
rod  &  white,  bom  Sept.  11 ;  «.  May  Boy  346,  d.  Muriel  1132  ^y  Climax  14. 

1087  B.  H.— Wh.  Davies,  BoUington,  Altrincham,  for  Starling. 

Class  107. — Guernsey  Cows  or  Heifers  {in-milk),  calved  before 
or  in  1890.     [10  entries,  1  absent] 

1099  I.  (£15.)— Sib  F.  A.  Montbfiobe,  Bt.,  Worth  Park,  Crawley,  for 
XargutritA  des  Fauxeennaxies  1382,  fawn  &  white,  born  Aug.  2, 1887, 
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clDtxyi  Awoffd  ofLiva-Stoek  Prizes  at  Chester. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  eeoh  prize  aalmel  nemed  below  wm  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 
in-milk,  calved  Apr.  16,  1893 ;  bred  by  T.  Martiii,  Fanzcexmaries,  St. 
Andrew's,  Gtiemsey;  s.  Billy,  ^.  Margnerite  des  Fanzcennaries  1996 
G.H.B. 
1101  n.  (£10.)— Julian  Stephens,  Qrove  House,  FincUey,  for  Xvrial  1182, 
orange  fawn  &  white,  bom  Sept.  12,  1886,  in-milk,  calved  Sept.  11, 1892, 
bred  by  H.  Abrahams,  Bronet,  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey ;  $.  Glimaz  14, 
d,  Whitejr  1603  G.H.B. 

1098  in.  (£6.)— Sir  F.  A.  Montefiobe,  Bt.,  Worth  Park,  Crawley,  for 
Fortuna  768,  fawn  &  white,  bom  Apr.  18, 1886,  In-milk,  calved  Apr.  3 
1893 ;  bred  by  A.  Rlntonl,  jun.,  London ;  «.  Hopeful  25,  d.  Blossom  21. 

1096  B.  H.  *H.  C— W.  A.  Glynn,  for  Amelia,  &  H.  C.  for  No.  1097,  FaTonrite  lltk. 

Class  108. — Guernsey  Heifers,  calved  in  1891.   [15  entriee,  1  absent.] 

1107  I.  (£15.)~P.  H.  FoWLEK,  Watford,  for  Star  6th  8169  P.S.,  R.G.A-S., 
fawn  &  white,  bom  Feb.  25,  bred  by  Q.  Torode,  Bourg,  Forest,  Guemsey ; 
9.  Sir  Presto  530  PS.,  B.G.A.8.,  d.  Star  6th  1183  P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  h/  Sir 
Jasper  166  F.S. 

1109  II.  (£10.)— W.  A.  Glynn.  Seagrove,  Ryde,  I.W.,  for  Fiiky  4t]i,  orange 
fawn  &  white,  bom  Mar.  15  ;  $,  Calais  Chief  457,  d.  Fisky  357. 

1106  in.  (£6.)— P.  H.  Fowlbb,  Watford,  for  Chardine  Slid  3177  P.S.,  R.G.A.S., 
fawn,  bom  Jan.  3,  bred  by  T.  Ogier,  Gigands^  St.  Sampson's,  Guernsey ; 
#.  Lord  Strangford  2nd  566  P.S.,  R.G.A  S.,  d,  Chardine  1889  F.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1114  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Col.  H.  W.  Shakebley,  Fairlight,  Hastings,  for  Phebe. 
H.  C— P.  H.  Fowler,  for  No.  1106,  Rose  of  the  Chene;  Fowleb  &  De 
la  Pebbbllb,  for  No.  1108,  Lnoy  Rose ;  T.  P.  Taylob,  for  No.  1117» 
Oasii  6th. 
Con — Julian  Stephens,  for  No.  1116,  Xuriel  4th. 

Class  VM.—Qnemsey  Heifers,  calved  in  1892.    [12  entries,  2  abs^it] 

1127  I.  (;tflO.)— Col.  H.  W.  Shakebley,  FairUght,  Hastings,  for  Doxa  2126, 
red,  bom  May  23  ;  a.  King  Dandy  408,  d,  Lilla  1953. 

1120  n.  (£6.)— The  Expbess  Daiby  Co.,  Ltd.,  Finchley,for  heifer,  orange 
fawn  Sc  white,  bom  Apr.  12 ;  s.  Royal  Champion  435,  d,  Swissville  Lass 
1737. 
1129  R.  v.  ft  H.  C— H.  C.  Stephens,  Finchley,  for  Citron  Bldiiom  Tth. 

H.  C— The  Bxpbess  Daiby  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  No.  1119,  Polly  7tli ;  Sib  H. 

Tichbobnb,  Bt.,  for  No.  1130,  Resalba  6th. 
Com.— W.  A.  Glynn,  for  No.  1122,  Fayoiirite  16th  j  A.  P.  Heywood- 
Lonsdale,  for  No.  1123,  Shavisgton  VeiU. 

Kerries, 

Class  110.— iTarry  Btdls,  calved  in  1890,  1891,  or  1892. 
[10  entries,  1  absent.] 

1134  I.  (£10,  ft  R.  v.  for  Champion.*)— The  Mabquis  of  Lansdownb,  Bowood, 
Calne,  for  O'Bngan,  bom  Feb.  4, 1892,  bred  by  Viscount  de  Vesci;  8, 
Gort  Admiral  140,  d.  Lady  Georgina  hy  Feale  8. 

1138  n.  (£5.)— J.  Robbbtson,  Hatton,  Warwick,  for  Royal  Windior  1840, 
bom  1890,  breeder  unknown. 

1185  R.  V.  ft  R.  0.->Thb  Mabquis  of  Lansdownb,  for  Pat  O'Han. 

*  Given  by  the  Kerry  and  Dexter  Kerry  Society  for  the  beet  aninua  in  OlaiiM  UO-IU;     _| 
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Dexter  Kerry  Oatile.  cxxxvii  ' 

[TlAlees  otherwiBe  stated,  eftoh  piiie  animal  named  Iwlow  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  111. — Kerry  Cowa  Unrmilk  or  in-calf  \  calved  be/ore  or 
in  1890.     [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

1 145  I.  (£10,  ft  duunpion,  £10  lO^.*)— Thb  Mabquis  of  Lansdownb,  Bowood, 
Calne,  for  Snda  368,  bom  about  1887,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  3,  1893, 
breeder  unknown. 

1148  n.  (£5.)— J.  Robertson,  Hatton,  Warwick,  for  Shamroek,  bom  1889, 
in-milk,  calved  Apr.  23, 1893,  breeder  unknown. 

1 142  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— R.  Hbywood,  Mayfield,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 

1146  Com.— J.  ROBEBTSOK,  La  Mancha,  Malahide,  Co.  Dablin,  for  KUtletoe. 

Class  112.— ^677^  Heifers,  calved  in  1891  or  1892.^ 
[10  entries,  none  absent.] 

1150  I.  (£10.)— C.  Adeanb,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge,  for  Blarney,  bom 
Jaly  3,  1892 ;  s.  Blackamoor,  d,  Denham  Dinah  302. 

1163  II.  (£5.)— The  Mabquis  of  Lansdownb,  Bowood,  Calne,  for  CoUdem 
find  1246,  born  Feb.  22,  1891,  bred  by  Visconnt  de  Yesci ;  s,  Feale  8,  d. 
Colleen  260  by  Desmond. 

1151  B.  v.  ft  H.  0.— Major  S.  C.  Hickman,  R.A.,  Fenloe,  for  Gort  Belle. 
Com.— Majob  S.  C.  Hickman,  R.A.,  for  No.  1152,  Oort  MoU;  Q.  F. 

ROMIBU,  for  No.  1168,  OamatiOB. 


Dexter  Kerries. 

Class  I19.--Dexter  Kerry  BuOs,  eahed  in  1890,  1891,  or  1892. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1160  I.  (£10.)— LoBD  ASHBUBTON,  The  Grange,  Alresford,  for  The  Admiral 
1580,  bom  Aug.  7,  1890,  bred  by  R.  Barter,  St.  Ann's  HiU,  Cork ;  s. 
Block,  d.  Amot. 

1161  n.  (£5.)— F.  H.  Baxendals,  Frarofield  Place,  Framfield,  for  Kidmore 
Paradox  Snd  69,  bom  Jan.  6.  1890,  bred  by  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Kidmore 
Orange,  Ozon ;  t.  Paradox  18,  d.  8ilene  189. 

1162  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— H.  D.  D.  Betteridoh,  Drayton,  Berks,  for  Sambo. 
Com. — Jas.  Robertson  for  No.  1164,  Stormlight;  Habold  Swithin- 

BANK,  for  No.  1166,  Benham  Fergni. 

Class  114. — DexUr  Kerry  Cow%  (in-miXk  or  %n-ealf\  calved  before 
or  in  1890.     [7  entries,  none  absent] 

1171  I.  (£10.)— James  Robertson,  Hatton,  Warwick,  for  Flnt  Love,  bom 

1890,  in-milk,  calved  May  13,  1893,  breeder  unknown. 

1167  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Ashbubton,  The  Grange,  Akesford,  for  MayoumeeB 
1161,  bom  1886,  bred  by  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  calved  July  19, 1893. 

1 173  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Habold  Swithinbank,  Denham  Ct.,  for  Benham  Vegreei 

Class  ll6.--Deoaer  Kerry  Heifers,  calved  in  1891  or  1892.« 
[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1175  I.  (£10.)— James  Robebtson,  Hatton,  Warwick,  for  Vemophila,  bom 

1891,  breeder  unknown. 

*  Given  by  the  Keiiy  and  Dexter  Kerry  Society  for  the  best  ialnud  in  ObUMes  110-llf. 
■  PriMS  given  by  tbe  Obeiter  Looal  Oonunittee. 
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cxxxviii  Award  of  Idve-Stoek  Prizes  ai  Chester. 

[UnlesB  otherwise  stated,  each  prise  aoimal  named  below  was  "  tared  by  exhibitor.**] 
1174  II.  (^6.)— H.  D.  D.  Betteridgb,  Drayton,  St.  Leonard's,  Berks,  for  Bote, 
bom  Feb.  7,  1891 ;  8.  Billy  2,  d.  Dote  1st. 

1176  B.  N.  ft  H.  C— James  Robbbtson,  La  Mancha,  Malahide,  for  Sorrell. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Class  116. — Dairy  Cows,  yidding  the  largest  quantity  of  BvUer  by 
practical  test  of  the  Churn,     [33  entries,  8  absent.] 

Class  116a. — Coy^s,  of  1100Z6.  or  over^  live  tveight. 

1201  I.  (£16.)— C.  A.  Fbatt,  Eushford,  Evesham,  for  Ihwagw  3rd  (Short- 
horn), roan,  bom  Feb.  1887,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  19,  1893. 

1200  II.  (£10.)— 0.  A.  Pbatt,  for  Dairymaid  (Shorthom),  roan,  bom  May, 
1886,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  23, 1893. 

1190  III.  (£6.)— Gbobok  Ghubch,  Willington,  Bedford,  for  Fancy  (Shorthom 
&  Bed  Polled  Cross),  blue  roan,  born  July  28, 1888,  in-milk,  calved  Mar. 
30, 1893. 

1191  B.  H.— aEOBGB  Ohuboh,  for  Hnmber  One  (Shorthom). 

Class  116b. — Cows,  under  110025.,  live  weight, 

1205  I.  (£16.)— Mbs.  E.  Swan,  Stonefield,  Lincoln,  for  Maybloisom  (Jersey), 
fawn,  bom  May  1,  1888,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  24, 1893,  bred  by  E.  Dupr6, 
St.  Peter's,  Jersey;  8.  Carlo  3rd  817  P.S., LH.B., H.C., ^.  Lowlands  Daisy 
2336  I.H.B. 

1211  II.  (£10)— Rev.  S.  H.  Williams,  Great  Linford  Rectory,  Newport 
Pagnell,  for  Tiny  3rd  (vol.  v.  p.  716)  (Jersey),  fawn,  born  Mar.  3, 1886, 
in-milk,  calved  May  21, 1893,  bred  by  the  lato  Rev.  T.  Benthall,  Willen, 
Bucks ;  8,  ForamorE  1584,  d.  Tiny  ly  Coxcomb  198. 

1184  ni.  (£5,  ft  Champion,  £26.0— James  Rltth,  Wood  House,  Stansted,  for 
Graceful  Xaid  7746  I.H.B.H.C.  (Jersey),  fawn,  bom  Mar.  17, 1887,  in- 
milk,  calved  May  15, 1893,  bred  by  P.  -L.  Mottle,  St.  Owen's,  Jersey ;  #. 
Bobby  3rd  697  I.H.B.,  d.  Lovely  Sylvia  6613  I.H.B. 

1182  B.  H. — Salisbuby  Baxbndale,  Ware,  for  Chestnut  2nd  (Jersey). 
U81  B.  v.  for  Champion.*— Salisbuby  Baxendale,  for  Bella  (Jersey). 

Class  117. — Dairy  Cotos,  in-milk^  whose  last  calf  was  bom  more  than 
three  months  before  the  first  day  of  the  Show  (Le.  before  March  19, 
1893).^     [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

1220  I.  (£20.)— Wm.  Hollins,  Pleasley  Vale,  Mansfield,  for  Dairy  Maid 
(Shorthom),  roan,  bom  about  1888,  in-milk,  calved  Feb.  2, 1893,  sup- 
posed breeder  A.  Metcalfe-Gibson,  Ravenstonedale. 

1219  II.  (£16.)— LoBD  Egeeton  of  Tatton,  Tatton  Park,  for  Shorthom, 
red,  age  unknown,  in-milk,  calved  Mar.  14, 1893,  breeder  unknown. 

1218  in.  (£10.>— T.  M.  Cbook,  Stanley  Grange,  Hoghton,  Preston  (Short- 
hom), roan,  bom  about  1886,  in-milk,  calved  Jan.  26,  1893,  breeder 
unknown. 

1217  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Geobob  Cooke,  Clayley  Hall,  Chester,  for  Lavender  18th. 

Com.— Salisbuby  Baxendalb,  for  No.  1213,  Poppy ;  G.  F.  Bypobd,  for 

No.  1214 ;  Geo.  Cmuboh,  for  No.  1216,  Vaney,  and  No.  1216,  Peacock. 

*  Oivcn  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for  the  Oow  in  Classes  116a  and  lieb  yielding 
the  largest  quantity  of  butter  in  proportion  to  her  live  weight. 
'  Prizes  given  by  the  Chester  Local  Couunittee. 
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Dairy  Cattle.  cxxxix 

[Unless  otUerwiae  stated,  each  prUe  animal  named  bdow  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

Clasft  118. — Dairy  Cows^  in-mHk,  whose  last  calf  was  horn  within 
three  montlis  of  the  first  day  of  the  Show  (i.e.  on  or  after  March 
19,  1893).^     [13  entries,  none  absent.] 

1227  I.  (£80.)— T.  M.  Crook,  Stanley  Grange,  Hoghton,  Preston,  for  Short- 
horn, roan,  bom  abont  1888,  in-milk,  calved  May  23,  189B,  breeder 
nnknown. 

1232  II.  (:gl5.)— John  Howabd,  Paget  Hall,  Gargrave,  for  Daily  (Shorthorn 
Cross),  roan,  born  aboat  1888,  iU-milk,  calved  June  10,  1893,  breeder 
nnknown. 

122i  in.  (£10.)— C,  W.  BsiBBLET,  The  Lydiates,  Brimfield,  ^erefordshire, 
for  Sosa  (Shorthorn),  roan,  bom  about  1884,  in-milk,  calved  May  27, 
1893,  breeder  unknown. 

1233  B.  K.  ft  H.  C.-r-jAMBS  KENDAL,  Oddingley,  Droitwich,  for  Morwenna  8rd. 
H.  C— Salisbubt  Baxbndalb,  for  No.  1223,  Sthel;  LoBD  Egbbton 

op  Tatton,  for  No.  1228,  Slavey. 

Class  119. — Dairy  Gows  {in-milk\  calved  in  1890.* 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1240  I.  (£20.)— John  Howabd,  Paget  Hall,  Gargrave,  for  Molly  (Cross-bred), 
roan,  bom  Jan.  29,  in-milk,  calved  June  5, 1893. 

1239  II.  (£15.>~J.  Habbis,  Calthwaitc  Hall,  Carlisle,  for  Oxford  BueheBi  of 
Calthwaite  12th  (Shorthorn),  roan,  bom  Mar.  30,  in-milk,  calved  Apr.  SO, 
1893;  «.  Thomdale  Duke  of  York  60063,  d.  Underley  Oxford  ly  Grand 
Duke  31st  88374. 

1237  III.  (£10.)— T.  M.  Cbook,  Stanley  Grange,  Hoghton,  Preston,  for  Short- 
hom,  roan,  bom  Aug.  24,  in-mi]k»  calved  May  8,  1893,  bred  by  John 
Crook,  Stanley  Grange. 

1238  B.  N.— P.  A.  &  G.  T.  EvANS,  Wellington,  Salop,  for  Boden  Prineera. 

Class  120.— 2>airy  Heifers  (in-calf),  calved  in  1891.* 
[9  entries^  none  absent.] 

1243  I.  (£16.)— C.  W.  Bbieblby,  The  Lydiates,  Brimfield,  Herefordshire,  for 
Bosedale  Pmdenee  (vol.  zzzviii.  p.  27)  (Shorthom),  roan,  bom  Sept.  13, 
in  calf ;  $.  Weal  King's  Farewell  60169,  d,  Pradent  hy  Acropolis  47316. 

1250  n.  (£10.)— A.  B.  Wabd,  Ivy  Lea,  Sale,  for  PrinceBB  Alice  (Shorthom), 
roan,  bom  Jan.  16,  in-calf,  bred  by  R.  k  G.  Harrison,  Underpark,  Leal- 
holm,  Grosmont. 

1246  III.  (£5.)— T.  M.  Cbook,  Stanley  Grange,  Hoghton,  Preston,  for  Xint- 
holme  Star  (Shorthom),  roan,  bom  Oct.  9,  in-calf ;  s.  Harrington  Surmise 
2nd  60343,  d.  Fairstar  11th  i^  Winsome  Duke  2nd  63875. 

1242  B.  H.— S.  E.  BiCKLBY,  The  Fields,  Ellesmere. 

Class  121,— Dairy  Heifers,  calved  in  1892.^     [17  entries,  1  absent.] 

1259  I.  (£15.)— GEOBCfB  HabbiSON,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  Grosmont,  for 
Bosalind  (vol.  zxxix.)  (Shorthom),  roan,  bom  Jan.  15 ;  «.  Prince  Magnus 
56333,  d.  White  Rose  by  Duke  of  Rainton  5th  39778. 

1252  n.  (£10.)— C.  W.  Bbieblbt,  The  Lydiates,  Brimfield,  Herefordshire,  t^ 
Primrose  3rd  (Shorthom),  roan,  bom  Feb.  14,  bred  by  J.  Scott,  Sofilaw 
East  Mains,  Kelso;  $.  Duke  of  Albemarle  3rd  58776,  d.  Primrose  bp 
Prince  WiUiam  69706. 

*■  Frizes  giren  by  the  Chester  Local  Oommittee.  ^ 
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cxl  Awcurd  of  Live-8tocJc  Prizes  at  Chester. 

[Unless  otherwiae  stated,  each  prise  animal  named  below  was  *  bred,!^  exhibltor.*n 
1260  m.  (£6.>—W.  HoLLiKS^PleasleyVale,  Mansfield,  for  Bally  (Shorthorn), 
red  k  wlute,  bom  Feb.  10 ;  s.  Gay  Lad. 

1253  B.  N.  ft  H.  C—  The  Mabqubss  of  Butb,  K.T.,  KinBtrel  eirl(ShorihoTii). 
H.  C— E.  E.  BiCKLBT,  for  No.  1251 ;  A.  £.  WABD,for  Ko.  1267,  Boaadale 
Frances. 
Com.— T.  TOPHAM,  for  No.  1264,  Beauty  8nd,  and  No.  1266,  Talip. 

SHEEP. 
Leicesters* 

Olaif  122. — Leicester  Two-Shear  Earns.     [8  entries,  1  abeent.] 

1268  I.  (£10.)— G.  Habrison,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  Torks,  bom  Mar.  1891. 
1273  XL  (£5.)— H.  F.  Jordan,  Eastbnra,  Drifiield,  bom  Mar.  1891. 

1271  B.  B.  ft  H.  C— T.  H.  Hutchinson,  &  H.  0.  for  No.  1272,  bom  Mar.  1891. 

1269  Com.— O.  Habbibon,  bom  Mar.  1891. 

Claii  123. — Leicester  Shearling  Earns.     [14  entries,  2  absent.] 

1276  I.  (£15)  ft  1277  II.  (£10.)— G.  Habbisoh,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  Yorks, 
bom  Mar.  1892. 

1279  III.  (£5.)— T.  H.  Hutohinbon,  Manor  House,  Catterick,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

1282  B.  V.  ft  H.  C,  ft  1281  H.  0.— E.  F.  Jordan,  Eaetbum,  bom  Mar.  1892. 
1278  Com.— G.  Harrison,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

Class  124.— Pefw  of  Three  Leicester  Ram  Lambs. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1291  I.  (£10.)— G.  Harrison,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  Torks,  bom  Mar.  1893. 
1293  II.  (£5.)— Maskill  ft  Strickland,  Brandsby,  Easingwold,  bom  Mar. 


1292  B.  V.  ft  H.  O.—T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Gatterick,  bom  Mar.  1893. 

Class  126.-*Pen«  of  Three  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
Flock.    [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1297  I.  (£15.>— G.  Harrison,  Underpark,  Lealholm,  Yorks,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

1299  II.  (£10.)— E.  F.  Jordan,  Eastbum,  Driffield,  bom*Mar.  1892. 

1298  III.  (£5.)— G.  Harrison,  Underpark,  Lealhohn,  Yorks,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

1300  B.  N.  ft  K.  C— E.  F.  Jordan,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

H.  0.— Mrs.  Pbrrt-Hbrrick,  for  No.  1302,  ft  Com.  for  No.  1303. 

Cotswolds. 

ClaM  126. — Cotswold  Two-shear  Earns.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1305  I.  (£10.)— R.  Garnb,  Aldswortb,  Northleach,  for  Boyal  Warwick,  bom 
Jan.  1891 ;  «.  Prince  282,  d.  by  Paragon  268. 

1307  II.  (£5.)— B.  Jacobs,  Signett  Hill,  Burford,  bom  Feb.  1891. 

1306  B.  N.  ft  H.  C.'R.  Gabnb,  Aldswortb,  Northleach,  bom  Feb.  1891. 
Com.— J.  MADDOCKS,for  No.  1308,  Young  Donal;  R.  Swanwick,  for 

No.  1311. 

Class  127. — Ootswold  Shearling  Bams.     [15  entries,  none  absent.] 

1821  I.  (£15.)— R.  Jacobs,  Signett  HiU,  Burfoid,  bom  Feb.  1892. 
1819  n.  (£10.)— T:  R.  Hulbbbt,  North  Cemey,  Oirenoester,  bom  Mar.  1, 
1892 ;  «.  Acrobat. 

1815  in.  (£5.)— B.  Gabnb,  Aldswortb,  Northleaoh,  bom  Jan.  1892. 
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Lmooln  Sheep.    .  txli 

[UnleM  otherwlM  itaied,  each  prin  animal  named  bdow  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 
1326  B.  V.  ft  H.  O.^RuBSBLL  BwANWiCK,  B.  A.  G.  Farm,  bom  Feb.  1892. 
H.  C— R.  JA00B8,  for  No.  1320 ;  R.  S  WAN  WICK,  for  No.  1326. 
Com.— O.  Baonall  k,  Son,  for  No.  1314 ;  B.  Oabnb,  for  No.  1316. 

ClMff  lUi.—PeM  of  Three  CoUtoold  Ram  Lambs.   [7  entries,  2  absent.] 

1328  I.  (£10)  ft  1829  U.  (£6.)— R.  Oabnb,  Aldswortb,  Nortbleacb,  bom  Jan. 

&  Feb.  1893. 
1331  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.,  k  1332  H.  0.— R.  JACOBS,  Signett  HiU,  bom  Feb.  1893. 
1338  Ooa.— R.  SwAKWiCK,  bom  Feb.  1893. 

Class  1S9. — Pens  of  Three  CotewoJd  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same 
Flock.    [12  entries,  3  absent.] 

1343  I.  (£15),  1344  n.  (£10),  k  1345  III.  (£5.)— R.  SWANWI0K,R.  A.  G.  Farm, 

Girenoester,  bom  Feb.  1892. 
1337  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— R.  Oabkb,  Aldsworth,  Nortbleacb,  bom  Jan.  or  Feb.  1892. 

H.  C.^a.  BAONALL  k  Son,  for  No.  1334  r  R.  Gabne,  for  No.  1338 ;  T.  B. 
Hulbbrt,  for  No.  1340. 

Com.—O.  Bagnall  k  Son,  for  No.  1335 ;  T.  R.  Hulbbbt,  for  No.  1339. 

Lincolns. 

Class  180. — Lineoln  TvxhShear  Earns.     [8  entries,  2  absent.] 

1347  I.  (£10.>— U.  DuDDiKO,  Riby  Grove,  Grimsby,  for  Partaey  OhampioB 
780,  bom  about  Mar.  6,  1891,  bred  by  N.  Needham,  Hattoft,  lines. ; 
t.  Riby  Royal  375. 

1352  n.  (£5.)— R.  Wbioht,  Nooton  Heath,  Linooln,  for  Fifth  Unooln,  bom 
Feb.  or  Mar.  1891 ;  s.  Royal  Nottingham  .H89. 

1353  B.  N.  ft  H.  0.— R.  Wbioht,  for  Seeond  Uncoln  838. 

1348  H.  C— H.  DUDDINO,  for  Biby  Champion. 

1349  Com.— John  Pbabs,  Mere,  Lincoln,  for  Vnele  Sam. 

Class  131. — Lineoln  Shearling  Rofins.    [16  entries,  3  absent.] 

1364  I.  (£16.)— H.  Smith,  Jun.,  The  Cottage,  Cropwell  Bntler,  Nottingham. 

1369  n.  (£10.)— R.  Wbight,  Nooton  Heath,  Linooln,  bom  Feb.  or  Mar.  1892. 
1366  in.  (£6.)— H.  Smith,  Jun.,  The  Cottage,  Cropwell,  Butler,  for  Absolute, 

bom  Feb.,  1892 ;  $,  Abbot  1,  d.  by  Lord  Willoughby. 
1368  B.  N.  ft  H.  C— R.  Wbight,  bom  Feb.  or  Mar.  1892. 

H.  C— H.  DuDDiNO,  for  No.  1358 ;  John  Pbabs,  for  No.  1362,  and  Com. 
for  No.  1363.. 

Class  132. — Pens  of  Three  Lineoln  Earn  Ltmihs,    [5  entries.] 

1370  I.<£10.)— H.  DuoDiNO,  Riby  Grove,  Grimsby,  bom  about  Feb.  25, 1893. 

1374  IL  (£5.>— R.  Wrioht,  Nocton  Heath,  Lincoln,  bom  Feb.  or  Mar.  1893. 

1371  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— Hbnby  Dudding,  bom  about  Feb.  25, 1893. 

1372  H.  C— John  Pbabs.  1373  Com.  John  Wbstbopb. 

Class  133. — Pens  of  Three  Lincoln  Shearling  Eu)es,  of  the  same 
Flock.    [7  entries,  3  absent.] 

1375  I.  (£15.)— H.  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Grimsby,  bora  abt.  Feb.  26,  1892. 
1379  II.  (£10.)— John  Pbabs,  Mere,  Lincoln,  bora  Feb.  1892. 

1376  in.  (£5.V— Hbnby  Dudding,  born  Feb.  25, 1892. 

1378  B.  v.  ft  B,  C— Q.  T.  MbI/Boubn,  bom  Mar.  1892  s  t  Nooton  King  286. 
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(^lii  Award  of  Live-Stodk  Prizes  at  Chester. 

'  [Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  *'  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

Oxford  Downs. 

ClaM  134. — Oxford  Dovm  Ttoo-shear  Bams,     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

1387  I.  (£10.)— J.  C.  Eadt,  Irchester  Grange,  Wellingborough,  for  Irehetter 
Royalty,  bom  Feb.  12,  1891;  s.  Testerton  Royalty  966,  <2.  (ylrdiesiSer 
Comet  69L 

1383  n.  (£5.)— A.  Beassby,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton,  for  Hoythrop 
Pri&ee,  bom  Jan.  15, 1891 ;  s.  Woodstock  1018,  d.  by  Aylesbury  174. 

1382  B.  K.  *  H.  C— G.  Adams,  Pidnell,  Faringdon,  for  Hoyal. 

1389  Com.— W.  A.  Shafeb,  Middletown,  Ohio,  U.SA. 

ClaflS  135. — Oxford  Down  Shearling  Rams.     [16  entries,  7  absent.] 

1393  I.  (£15.)— A.  Bbassby,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton,  for  Hoythrop 
Prineo  Snd,  bom  Jan.  14,  1892 ;  «.  Woodstock  1018,  d,  by  Aylesbary  174. 

1394  11.  (£10.)— A.  Brabsby,  for  The  Earl,  bom  Jan.  20,  1892 ;  #.  Nobby  709, 
d.  by  Sir  Charles  467. 

1398  III.  (£5.) — ^J.  T.  Gbbbn,  Hunton  Bridge  Farm,  King's  Langley,  bom 

Jan.  29, 1892 ;  «.  Langley  3rd  1168. 
1391  B.  N.  *  H.  C— G.  Adams,  for  Balfour,  k  H.  C.  for  No.  1392,  Salitbiirj. 

Class  1ZQ.—Pens  of  Three  Oxford  Down  Ram  Lambs. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 

1410  I.  (£10)  k  1409  n.  (£6.)— Albert  Brassbt,  Heythrop  Park,  Oxon,  bom 

Jan.  1893. 
1408  B.  N.  *  Com.— G.  Adams,  k  Com.  for  No.  1407. 

Class  137. — Pens  of  Three  Oxford  Down  Shearling  Ewes,  of  Hie  same 
Flock.    [11  entries,  3  absent.] 

1414  I.  (£15.)— A.  Brassby,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  bom 
Jan.  1892 ;  «.  Woodstock  1018  k  Winchendon  Case  988. 

1412  II.  (£10.)--G.  Adams,  Pidnell,  Faringdon,  bom  Jan.  9,  12,  k  13, 1892; 
9,  Burser  2mi  687,  d,  by  Oxford  Baron  713. 

1418  III.  (£5.)— John  C.  Eady,  Irchester  Grange,  Wellingborougb,  bom  Feb. 
14,  1892 ;  s.  Treadwell's  No.  8  of  1891  1306,  d.  by  Irchester  Comet  691. 

1417  B.  H.  *  H.  C— Baron  F.  J.  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Aylesbury. 
1420  H.  C— J.  T.  Gbebn,  Hunton  Bridge  Farm,  King's  Langley. 

Com.— G.  Adams,  for  No.  1 413  ;  J.  C.  Eady,  for  No.  1419 ;  W.  A.  Shapes, 
for  No.  1422. 

Shropshires. 

Class  138. — Shropshire  Two-shear  Rams.    [30  entries,  5  absent.] 

1425  I.  (£10,  *  Champion,  £5.*)— A.  S.  Berby,  Gt.  Barr,  Birmingham,  bom 

Mar,  1891. 
1436  II.  (£5.)— John  Habding,  Norton  House,  Shifnal,  born  Feb.  1891. 
1443  B.  K.  *  H.  C— A.  R.  Manbell,  Harrington  Hall,  Salop,  born  Mar.  1891. 
H.  C— Mrs.  BABBS,  for  No.  1424  ;  A.  S.  Bebby,  for  Nos.  1426  k  1 127; 
A.  Bbadbubne,  for  No.  1428  ;  C.  L.  Campbell,  for  No.  1430,  Olew- 
stone  Btookwell ;  T.  Fenn,  for  Nos.  1432  k  1433 ;  W.  Kibkham,  for 
No.  1438 ;  G.  Lewis,  for  No.  1440. 
Com.— J.  Habdino,  for  No.  1436 ;  G.  Lb  wis,  for  No.  1441 ;  A.  B.  Man- 
se ll,  for  No.  1442  ;  A.  Tanneb,  for  No.  1451. 


'  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders*  Association  for  the  beet  Shropshire  Srh 
in  Classes  138  and  139. 
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Shropshire  Sheep.  czliii 

[XTnless  otherwlae  stated,  each  prise  Balmal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

Class  139. — Shropshire  Shearling  Earns.    [80  entries^  13  absent.] 

1486  I.  (£IB,  ft  B.  N.  for  Champion.*)— Rbpbbbentatiyes   of   late   G. 
Graham,  The  Oaklands,  BirmiDgham,  bom  Feb.  1892,  bred  by  the  late  G. 
Graham. 
1601  n.  (jSIO.)— A.  E.  Mansell,  HarriDgton  Hall,  Salop,  bom  Mar.  1892. 
1464  III.  (£5.)->T.  Sc  S.  Bbadburne,  Astwood  Hill,  Bedditeh,  born  Mar.  10, 

1892 ;  «.  Lord  Kington  6203. 
1604  B.  N.  ft  H.  C— T.  8.  MiNTON,  bora  Feb.  or  Mar.  1892. 

H.  C. — Mbs.  M.  Barbs,  for  Nos.  146^  &  1466 ;  J.  Bowen-Jo2yes,  for  No. 
1461 ;  A.  Bbadbubnb,  for  No.  1463  ;  D.  Buttab,  for  No.  1471 ;  R.  P. 
CooPEB,  for  No.  1477 ;  Repbbsbntatives  op  late  G.  Graham,  for 
No.  1486 ;  John  Harding,  for  No.  1488 ;  W.  F.  Inge,  for  Nos.  1489 
&  1490;  Wm.  Kirkham,  for  No.  1492 ;  G.  Lewis,  for  No.  1494 ;  P.  A. 
MuNTZ,  M.P.,  for  No.  1507 ;  B.  Nock,  for  No.  1512 ;  H.  Townshbnd, 
for  No.  1630. 
Com.— D.  BuTTAR,  for  No.  1472;  C.  F.  Clark,  for  No.  1475,  Perton 
Boyal;  J.  Harding, for  No.  1487  ;  J.  L.  NAPBR,for  Nob.  1510&  1511; 
H.  G.  G.  PArkbb,  for  No.  1516;  B.  H.  Stcjbbbb,  for  No.  1523;  B. 
Thomas,  for  No.  1525 ;  Wm.  Thomas,  for  No.  1529 ;  H.  Townshend, 
for  No.  1531. 

Class  140. — Pens  of  Five  Shropshire  Shearling  JRamSy  of  the 
same  Flock.^     [22  entries,  4  absent.] 

1633  I.  (£20.)— Mrs.  M.  Babrs,  Odstone  Hall,  Atherstone,  bom  Mar.  1892; 
1543  II.  (£15.)— J.  Harding,  Norton  House,  Shifnal,  bom  Feb.  &  Mar.  1892. 
1542  ni.  (€5.)— Bbpbesentatiybs  of  late  G.  Gbaham,  The  Oaklands, 

Binningbam,  bom  Feb.  1892,  bred  by  late  G.  Graham. 
1546  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— A.  E.  Mansbll,  Harrington  Hall,  Salop,  born  Mar.  1892. 
H.  C— A.  S.  Bebry,  for  No.  1534 ;  J.  Bowbn- Jonbs,  for  No.  1536 ;  T.  k 
S.  Bbadbubne,  for  No.  1538;  D.  Buttab,  for  No.  1540;  T.F.Cheatle, 
for  No.  1541 ;  W.  F.  Inge,  for  No.  1544 ;  G.  Lewis,  for  No.  1545.^ 
Com.— T.  Meabbs,  for  No.  1547 ;  T.  S.  MiNTON,  for  No.  1548 ;  H.  C.  G. 
PABKEB,  for  No.  1560. 

Class  141. — Fens  of  Three  Shropshire  Bam  Lambs, 
[21  entries,  2  absent.] 

1566  I.  (£10.)— A.  R.  Mansell,  Harrington  Hall,  Shifnal,  bom  Feb.  1893. 
1555  II.  (£6.)— A.  Bbadbubne,  Hammerwich  Place,  Lichfield,  bom  about 

Feb.  25,  1893 ;  s,  Bonnie  Ranger. 
1558  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— T.  k.  S.  Bbadbubne,  Astwood  Hill,  Redditch. 

H.  C— A.  B.  Mansell,  for  No.  1565;  H.  C.  G.  Pabkeb,  for  No.  1567. 

Com.— Wm.  Kibkham,  for  No.  1562 ;  A.  Tanneb,  for  No.  1574. 

Class  142. — Pens  of  Three  Shropshire  SJiearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
Flock,     [36  entries,  8  absent.] 

1587  I.  (£15.)— T.  Fenn,  Stonebrook  Ho.,  Ludlow,  bom  about  Mar.  16, 1892 
1599  II.  (£10.)— J.  L.  Napeb,  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

1577  in.  (£6.) — Mbs.  M.  Babbs,  Odstone  Hall,  Atherstone,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

1588  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— Repbesentatives  of  late  G.  Gbaham,  Oaklands. 

H.  C— Mbs.  M.  Babbs,  for  No.  1676 ;  J.  Bo  wen- Jones,  for  No.  1580 ; 
T.  k  S.  Bbadbubne,  for  No.  1583 ;  W.  F.  Inge,  for  No.  1590 ;  E. 
Nock,  for  No.  1600. 

*  Gold  Medal  ffiven  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders'  Ajasociation  for  the  best  Shropshire  Ram 
inClM8esl38aiidlS9. 

'  Frizes  glTon  by  the  Chester  Loool  Committee. 
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;  cadiy  Award  of  Live^Siock  PrizM  at  Chester, 

(Unl«M  otherwiae  stated,  eioh  prise  anlmil  oMiied  bdow  wu  "bred  by  ohlUtor.*! 
Com.^A.  S.  BSBBT,  for  No.  1578 ;  Wm.  Kibkham,  for  No.  1592 ;  T.  8. 
MiNTON,  for  No.  1697  ;  A.  Tanneb,  for  No.  1607. 

Southdowmu 

Class  148. — Southdown  Two-Shear  Bams.    [20  entries,  4  abseDt.] 
1618  I.  (£10.>-J.  J.  COLMAN,  M.P.,  Oarrow  House,  Norwich,  bom  Feb.  1891- 
1623  n.  (£6.)— Thb  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Pazfc* 

Wickham  Market,  bom  Feb.  27, 1891. 
1617  B.  N.  ft  H.  0.-— H.  L.'a  Bbabbbt,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford. 
1620  H.  C.~B.  Ellib.        1613  Com.— H.RH.  the  Pbiroe  of  Walbs»  K.6.] 

Class  144. — Southdown  Shearling  Rams.    [33  entries,  2  absent.] 
1658  I.  (£15.)— The  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gobdox,  K.O.,  Goodwood,  bom 

Feb.  1892. 
1647  n.  (£10.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbasidon,  K.T.,Eaaton  Psaik, 

born  Feb.  25,  1892. 
1641  III.  (£5.)— J.  J.  GOLMAN,  M.P.,  Oarrow  Honse,  Norwich,  bom  Feb.  1892. 
1633  B.  N.  ft  H.  C— H.R.H.  THE  Pbinoe  OF  Wales,  K.G.,  bom  Mar.  1892. 
H.  C— B.  Ellis,  for  No.  1644 ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Oobdon, 
E.G.,  for  No.  1659 ;  Wm.  Toop,  for  No.  1663. 

Class  145. — Pens  of  Hvree  Southdown  Bam  Lambs. 
[14  entries,  2  absent.] 
1665  I.  (£10.)-H.B.H.  THE  Pbince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  Sandrlngham,  bom 
Mar.  1893. 

1677  n.  (£5.)  — Paoh AM  Habbour Co.,  Selsey,  Chichester, bom abt. Feb.  10,  '93. 

1678  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— W.  Toop,  Aldingboaroe,  Chichester,  bom  abt.  Feb.  1, 1893. 
H.  C— J.  J.  COLMAN,  M.P.,  for  No.  1670;  E.  Ellis,  for  No.  1671. 

Com. — J.  S.  Hodgson,  for  No.  1676. 

Class  146. — Pens  of  Three  SotUhdown  Shearling  Ewe9^  of  the  same 
flock.    [17  entries,  2  absent.] 

1679  I.  (£15.)— H.R.H.  the  Pbince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  Sandringham,  bora 
Mar.  1892. 

1684  II.  (£10.)— J.  J.  Coluan,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich,  born  Feb.  1892. 
1694  III.  (£5.)— 8iB  Wiluam  Thbockmobton,  Bt.,  Backland,  Farringdon, 

bom  Feb.  1892. 
1687  B.  K.  ft  H.  C— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  K.T.,  bom 

Feb.  1892. 

H.  C— JAS.  Blyth,  for  No.  1681 ;  J.  S.  Hodgson,  for  No.  1689. 

Com— Wm.  Evebitt,  for  No.  1686;  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 

Gobdon,  K.G.,  for  No.  1693. 

Hampshire  Downs. 

Class  147. — Hampshire  Doum  Two-Shear  Bams.  [3  entries,  2  absent.] 
1697  I.  (£10.) — Henbt  Lambebt,  Babraham,  Cambridge,  bom  Jan.  1891. 

Class  148. — Hampshire  Down  Shearling  Bams. 
[11  entries,  1  absent.] 

1708  I.  (£15.)— W.  Newton,  Crowmarsh  Battle,  Wallingford,  bom  Jan.  1892. 
1705  n.  (£10.)— F.  R.  MOOBE,  Littlecott,  Upavon,  Marlborough,  bom  Jan.  1892. 
1703  in.  (£5.)— H.  Le  Boy  Lewis,  Westbury  Park,  Petersfield,  for  Cabnl, 

born  Jan.  1892  ;  b.  Brookfeild  531. 
1707  B.  N.— W.  Newtoji,  Crowwajsb  Battle,  WalliDg^foid,  b^m  Jan.  ISJ2, 
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'     ■  Suffolk  Sheep.  cxlv 

[TJnlMi  otbwtdM  itotod,  eMh  prise  anlnuJ  named  below  wm  "  bred  by  exhibitor.**] 

Claii  149. — Pens  of  Three  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs. 
[13  entries,  4  absent.] 

1718  I.  (£10.)— Wm.  Newton,  Crowmarah  Battle,  Wallingfoid,  born  Jan.  1893. 

1716  n.  (£6.)-^Hbnby  Lambert,  Babraham,  Cambridge,  bom  Jan.  1893. 

1717  B.  N.  *  H.  C— F.  K.  MoOBE,  Littlecott,  Upavon,  bom  Jan.  1893. 
1712  H.  C— John  Babton,  k  Com.  for  Ko.  1711. 

ClaH  l&O. — Pens  of  Three  Hampshire  Down  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the 
same  flock,    [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1726  L(£15.)— Wm.Nbwton,  Crowmarsh  Battle,  Wallingford,  bom  Jan.  1892. 
1728  n.  (£10.)— H.  Lb  RoyLbwis,  Weatbury  Pk.,  Petersfield,  bom  Jan.  1892. 
1728  ni.  (£5.)— PbOf.  Wbightbon,  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton,  bom 

Jan.  15  &  20, 1892. 
1724  B.  N.  *  H.  C.^F.  B.  MoOBE,  Littlecott,  Upavon,  bom  Jan.  1892. 

Suffolks. 

Class  Ihl,— Suffolk  TuHhShear  Sams.    [2  entries.] 

1780  I.  (£10.)  A  1729 IL  (£6.)— J.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich,  bom 
Feb.  1891. 

Class  152.— Stffblk  Shearling  Rams.    [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1732  L  (£15.)— The  Babl  of  Bllesmbbb,  Stetchworth  Park,  Newmarket,  for 

]>on  OarloB  of  StoUhworth  8xd  2412,  bom  Feb.  1892. 
1785  II.  (£10.)— J.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich,  bom  Feb.  1892. 

1783  m.  (£6.)— Thb  Babl  of  Bllesmbbb,  Stetchworth  Park,  Newmarket,  for 
l>on  Carlos  of  Stotehworth  4th  2413,  bom  Feb.  1892. 

1784  B.  V.  4  Com.— Hbkbt  Lingwood,  Needham  Market,  for  Wait-a-Mt. 

Class  153.  —Pens  of  Three  Suffolk  Ram  Lambs. 
[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

1740  I.  (£10.)— J.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich,  bom  Feb.  1893. 
1789  n.  (£5.)— H.  Linowooo,  The  Chestnnts,  Needham  Market,  bom  Feb. 

1893;  «.  Wait-a-bit  2786. 
1738  B.  N.— Thb  Babl  of  Bllesmbbb,  Stetchworth  Park,  bom  Feb.  1893. 

Class  1H.—Pens  oj  Three  Sijffolk  Shearling  Ewes^  of  the  same  flock. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1746  I.  (£16.)— H.  LiirawooD,  The  Chestnuts,  bom  Feb.  &  Mar.  1892 ;  ti. 

Rifleman  III.  k  Alderman  1101. 
1742  n.  (£10.)— The  Babl  of  Bllesmbbb,  SUtchworth  Park,  Newmarket, 

bom  Feb.  1892. 
1746  ni.  (£h.y-Z.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Ipswich,  bom  Feb.  1892. 
1748  B.  V.  ft  Com.— Thb  Babl  ofBllbsmbbb,  Stetchworth  Pk.,bom  Feb.  1892. 

WensleydaloB. 

Class  ViS.—Wenshj/dale  Shearing  Rams.    [20  entries,  4  absent.] 

1768  I.  (£10.)— John  Heugh,  Mudd  Fields,  Bedale,  bom  Mar.  1892 ;  $. 

Ruffler  77,  d.  by  Carperby  2nd. 
1766  EzoBS.  of  latb  T.  Willis,  Carperby,  Torks,  bom  Mar.  1892,  bred  by 
late  T.  WiUis;  «.  Lord  of  the  YaUey  109,  d.  hy  Thorsby  72. 
VOL.  IV,  T.  8.— 15  h 
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cxlvi  Award  of  TAve-Stock  Frizes  at  CJiester. 

[XTnleas  otherwlM  Btatod,  each  price  aDimal  nftiMd  tMlow  ww  <*tecd  bj  echlbitflK.*! 
1754  B.  V.  AH.  C— J.  Hbugh,  bom  Mar.  1892. 
1759  H.C.— Wm.  RHODES,  for  Ideal. 

Com.— R.  Raw,  for  Ko.  1757 ;  Wm.  Rhodes,  for  No.  1758,  Harold. 

Claat  156.— Pens  of  Three  Weneleydale  Ham  Lambe. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 

1767  I.  (£10.)— John  Heugh,  Mndd  Fields,  Bedale,  bom  Feb.,  1893;  8.  Eton 
826,  d.  by  Royal  Windsor. 

1769  IL  (£5.>— Wm.  Rhodes,  Lnndholme,  Westhonae,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  bom 
Mar.  14,  26,  &  28, 1893 ;  «.  Wellington  or  Matchless,  dt,  hy  Swinethwaite 
71,  Excelsior  24,  &  Sterling  69. 

1770  B.  V.  ft  H.  G.—J.  O.  Tbottbb,  Holtby  Grange,  Bedale,  bom  Mar.  1893. 

Class  167. — Pern  of  Three  WenehydaU  Shearling  Ewes^  of  the  same 
flock.     [7  entries,  }  absent.] 

1776  I.  (£10.)— Wm.  Rhodes,  Lnndholme,  Westhonse,  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  bom 
Mar.  26, 1892 ;  «.  Baronet  8,  and  Titanic  186,  <2f.  by  Westward  Uo  79, 
Trojan  75,  &  Ajax  8. 

1773  n.  (£5.)--JoBN  HBtJOB,  Mndd  Fields,  Bedale,  bom  Mar^  1892;  i. 
Doncaster  244,  d.  by  Thorsby  1st  94. 

1777  B.  B.  ft  H.  C— ExoBs.  OF  LATE  T.  Willis,  Manor  Honse,  Carperby. 
Com.— John  Heugh,  for  No.  1772 ;  T.  J.  Other,  for  No.  1774.  • 

Border  Leicesters. 

Clait  168. — Border  Leicester  RamSf  Two-Shear  and  Upwards. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1779  I.  (£10.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfoub,  M.P.,  Whittingbame,  N.B., 
born  Mar.  1889. 

1780  n.  (£5.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfoub,  M.P.,  bom  Mar.  1891. 

1786  B.  N.  ft  H.  C,  ft  1785  H.  0.— Thomas  Winteb,  Sherbnm,  York. 

Claifl  169. — Border  Leicester  Shearling  Rams^      . 
[19  entries,  1  absent.] 

1787  L(£10)  &  1788  H.  (£5.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  j;  Balfoub,  M.P.,  bom 
Mar.  1892. 

1801  B.  N.  ft  H.  C,  ft  1803  H.  C— John  Twentyman,  Wigton. 

Class  160. — Pens  of  Three  Border  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the- 
same  flock.    [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1806  I.  (£10)  k  1807  H.  (£6.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfoub,  M.P.,  Iwrn 
Mar.  1892. 

1808  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— David  Coopeb,  Bainesse,  Catterlck,  bom  Mar.  15, 1^92. 
1811  H.  C— J.  Twentyman,  Wigton,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Homed. 

Class  161. — Somerset  and  Dorset  Homed,  Shearling  Sams, 
[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

1816  n  (£10)  k  1815  II.  (£6.)— S.  Kidnbb,  Blckley,  bom  Dec.  1891. 
1813  B.  K.  ft  Com.— W.  J.  Culvebwell,  Dnrleigh  Farm,  Bridgwaterr 
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Kentish  or  Ronmey  Marsli  Shesp.  .   ctlvii 

tt^nlMs  otherwl0e  stated,  eaeh  priie  animal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.' 
OlftM  162. — Pens  of  Three  Somerset  wnd  Dorset  Homed  Earn  Lfmbs, 
dropped  after  Deo»  I,  1892.    {5  entries^  1  absent.] 

1819  I.  (jfilO)  &  1820  n.  (£6.)— W.  C.  Gbovhs,  Whitcombe,  borchcster, -bom 
Dec.  1892;  $,  Whitoombe  No.  12850,  d.  by  Whitcombe  Major  93. 

1818  2.  V.  ft  Com.— W.  J.  CXTLVimwELL,  Dnrleigh  Farm,  bom  Dec.  15, 1892. 

ClaM  163. — Pens  of  Three  Somerset  and  Dorset  Homed  Shearling 
Ewes,  of  the  same  flock.    [3  entries.] 

1823  I.  (jfflO)  k,  1823  11.  (:ff6.)— W.  J.  Culvbbwell,  Dnrleigh  Farm,  Bridg- 
water,  born  Dec.  25, 1891. 

1824  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Samuel  Eidneb,  Bickley,  Milverton,  bom  Dec.  189U 

Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh. 

ClaM  164. — Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  Rams.    [2  entries.] 

182C  I.  (:01O.)— C.  J.  0.  HuLVES,  Pettings  House,  Ash,  Kent,  for  Laaerooit, 
born  Apr.  5, 1892 ;  $,  Energy. 

1825  B.  v.— 0.  J.  G.  HULKES,  for  Kiiber,  bom  Apr.  3, 1892 ;  «.  Hampton 

Class  165. — Pen  of  Three  KerUish  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  JSioes, 
of  the  same  flock.    [1  entry.    No  award.] 

Cheviot* 

Class  166. — Cheviot  Shearling  Rams.    [3  entries.] 

1828  I.  (£10.)— J.  T.  DODD,  Riccarton,  Newcastleton,  N.B.,  bom  Apr.  =^1892, 
bred  by  J.  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham. 

1830  IL  (£6.)  k  1829  B.  V.  ft  Com.-— John  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham, 
Northumberland,  bom  Apr.  1892. 

Class  167. — Pens  of  Three  Oheviot  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
flock.    [2  entries.] 

1831  I.  (£10.)  k.  1832  B.  V.— John  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham,  Northamber- 
land,  bom  Apr.  1892. 

Black-Faced  Mountain. 

Class  168. — Black-Faced  Mountain  Shearling  Rams. 
[7  entries,  2  absent.] 

1833  I.  (£10.)— T.  Daboue,  Buraeside  Hall,  Kendal,  bom  Apr.  15,  1892. 

1838  II.  (£6.)-^0HN  Robson,  Newton,  bom  Max.  30, 1892, 

1839  B.  N.— John  Robson,  bom  Mar.  25, 1892. 

Class  169.— P^TM  of  Three  Black-faced  Mountain  Shearling  Ewes,  of 
the  same  flock.    [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

1843  I.  (£10.)^JoHN  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham,  bom  Apr.  1892. 

1840  II.  (£S.]h— Wm.  Gbaham,  Eden  Grove,  Penrith,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

Lonk. 

Class  170. — L<ynk  Shearling  Rams.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

1846  I.  (£10.)— Walton  Bbos.,  Rawtenstall,  Lanes,  bom  Mar.  1892. 
1845  n.  (£6.) — B.  A.  Pabkbb,  Church  View,  Trawden,  Lanes,  bom  Har. 
1892,  bred  by  J.  Blackburn,  Holin  Hall,  Trawden. 

k2 
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etlviii  Av^ard  of  Live-Stock  Frizes  tU  ChSster. 

tUnlMB  otherwiM  itated,  each  price  animal  named  below  was  **  btcd  bj  exhibitor.**] 

1847  ft.  V.  ft  Com.— H.  W.  Wobslxt-Tatlob,  Q.C.,  tor  H«ro  of  LoagrUct. 

Clgig  171. — Pen  of  Three  Lonk  Shearling  Ewee,  qfthe  eameflocL 
[3  entries.] 

1848  I.  (£10.)— Benjahik  Dobson,  Cair  Honse,  Afiqnith,  OUey,  bom  about 
Mar.  16, 1892,  bred  by  J.  Blackburn,  Trawden,  Lanes. 

1860  n.(/6.)— Walton  Bbos.,  Bawtenstall,  Lanes,  bom  Mar.  1892. 

1849  B.  a,  ft  H.  0.— Bbhjamik  Dobbon,  bom  Max.  16, 1892. 

Herdwick. 

OlftM  172. — Berdwick  Shearling  Rams,    [11  entrieSi  none  absent] 

1867  I.  (£10.)— LOBD  MUMCABTBB,  Munoaster  Castle,  Gamforih,  for  7tU 
Ba&for,  bom  Apr.  26,  1892,  bred  by  Tom  Newby,  Mnneaster  Head, 
Camberluid. 

1862  n.  (£6.)— H.  0.  HowABD,  areystoke  Castle,  Penrith,  bom  Apr.  1892. 

1861  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— John  Doyb,  Bydal  Farm,  Ambleside,  bom  Apr.  1892. 
1866  H.  0.— Wm.  Lbathbs,  for  Snowdon. 

Clgii  178. — Pen  of  Three  Herdwick  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same 
flock,     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1862  I.  (£10.)— John  Dove,  Bydal  Farm,  Ambleside,  bom  Apr.  1892. 

1866  n.  (£6.)— William  Lbathes,  Wem  Fawr,  Bnthln,  bom  Mar.  2,  ll,i^ 

20,1892. 
1864  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— H.  C.  HowABD,  Greystoke  Castlo,  Penrith,  bom  Apr.  1891 

Welsh  Mountain. 

dasi  174. — Welsh  MouaUain  Earns,  Tioo-Shear  and  Vjnoards^ 
[8  entries,  1  absent.] 

1871  X.  (£10.)— J.  JONBS  k  Sons,  Llandudno,  for  Tywyiog  Arfoa,  bom  Mar. 
12, 1891 ;  «.  Brenhin  y  de£aid. 

1870  n.  (£6.)— J.  JoNBS  k  Sons,  Llandudno,  for  Bronhia  j  do&id,  bom  Mar. 

10, 1889 ;  t.  Brenhin  Cymra. 
1874  B.  V.  ft  K.  C.-^0WEN  Pbiob,  Nantyiliam,  Cray,  Breeon,  for  Swaasoa  Boy. 

1872  K.  0.— J.  JoNBS  &  Sons.    1876  Oom.— W.  £.  Williams,  forTwmy-Vaat 

Class  176. — Welsh  Mountain  Shearling  Earns,    [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

1882  I.  (£10.)— QODVBET  Pabbt,  Carrog,  Corwen,  bom  Mar.  9, 1892. 
1879  II.  (£6.)— J.  Jones  k  Sons,  Llandudno,  for  Lldw  Blaortli,  bom  May  4, 
1892 ;  t.  Brenhin  y  defaid. 

1881  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— GODFBET  PABBT,  Carrog,  Corwen,  bom  Mar.  10, 1892. 
1877  Com.— J.  Mabsball  Dugdale. 

Class  176.— P6n«  of  Three  Welsh  Mountain  Eufes^  Two-Shear  and 
UpuHirdSy  of  the  same  flock.^     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1888  I.  (£10.)— OODFBET  Pabbt,  Carrog,  Corwen,  bom  about  Mar.  14, 1891. 
1887  n.  (£6)  k  1886  B.  N.— J.  Jones  k  Sons,  Llandudno,  ages  various. 
1891  Com.— W.  E.  WiLLL/LXS,  for  Megan,  Betty,  and  Modrib. 

*  PriMi  giren  1^  the  Ohestcr  Looal  Committee. 
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Large  White  Pigs.  cxib; 

tUnlate  othcrwUe  stated,  each  prixe  animal  namad  below  was  "  bred  by  eshibltor/'] 

Class  177.— Fens  of  Three  Welsh  Mountain  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the 
samejlock.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1895  I.  (£10.)— Godfrey  Pabbt,  Carrog,  Oorwen,  bom  aboat  Mar.  14, 1899.  *" 
1894  n.  (£6)  (k  1893  B.  V.  *  H.  C.-J.  JoKBS  tc  BOKS,  Llandudno,  bom 
Apr.  1892 ;  «.  Brenhin  y  defaid. 

PIGS. 
Large  White  Breed. 

Class  178,— Large  White  Boars,/arrowed  in  1892. 
[4  entries^  1  absent.] 

1902  I.  (£10.)— Ralph  Skeyo,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs,  for  Wtlferd,  boni 
Mar.  31, 1892 ;  s.  Wonder,  d,  Butteronp  by  Andrew  461 . 

1900  XL  (£S.>— DsNSTON  Gibson,  Metchley,  Edgbaston,  for  VateUej  Ooontt 
bom  Apr.  17, 1892 ;  «.  Metchley  King  2321,  d,  Metchley  Qaeen  Bee  3312 
by  Duke  1263. 

1899  B.  N.— Devston  Gibson,  Metchlej,  Edgbaston,  for  Metehlej  Baron. 

Class  179.— Fens  of  Three  Large  White  Boar  Figs,  farrowed  in  1893. 
[3  entries,  1  absent.] 

1905  I.  (£10.)— Denston  Gibson,  Metchley,  Edgbaston,  bom  Jan.  8,  1893, 
bred  by  J.  Ashforth,  Dronfield,  Sheffield ;  t.  Scarsdale  (vol.  iz.),  d,  Dron- 
field  Princess  3082  by  Duke  of  Windsor  1269. 

1904  B.  v.— Dsnston  Gibson,  bom  Jan.  10, 1893 ;  «.  Metchley  King  2321. 

Class  190.— Large  White  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  before  or  in  1892. 
[10  entries,  2  absent.] 

1910  I.  (£10.)— Dbnston  Gibson,  Metchley,  Edgbaston,  for  Jesiiea  2374,  born 
Sept.  30, 1888,  in-pig ;  «.  Bumingham  673,  d.  Joan  2378  by  Cardiff  1245. 

1916  n.  (£6.)— The  Guabdians  of  Pbescot  Union,  Prescot,  for  Wliiftoa 
ZI.  3562,  bom  July  27, 1890,  in-pig ;  a.  Prescot  1377,  d.  Whiston  Baroness 
1866  by  Jupiter  627. 

1914  ni.  (£8.)— Joseph  Nuttall,  Longfield,  Hey  wood,  for  WUitOB  IX. 
3548,  bom  Sept.  14,  1889,  bred  by  the  Guardians  of  Prescot  Union ;  $. 
Ben  III.  927,  d.  Princess  1308  by  Pride  of  Apperley. 

1908  B.  H.  ft  Com.— J.  Gashmobe,  Jun.,  Warwick,  for  Wonloy  Baroaoss  III. 
1912  Com.— Denston  Gibson,  for  Metchley  Qneen  Bee. 

Class  in.— Fens  of  Three  Large  White  Sow  Figs,  farrowed  in  1893. 

[3  entries.] 

1918  L  (£10.)— Denston  Gibson,  Metchley,  Edgbaston,  bom  Jan.  5, 1893 ;  «• 
Metchley  King  2321,  d.  Metohley  Judy  3298  by  Duke  1263. 

1917  n.  (£5.)— Denston  Gibson,  bom  Jan.  8, 1893 ;  t.  Duke  1263,  d.  Joan 
2378  by  Cardiff  1216. 

1916  B.  V.  ft  Com.— Feank  Allmand,  Wrexham. 

Middle  White  Breed. 

Class  182.— Middle  White  Boars,  farrowed  in  1892.    [3  entries.] 
1920  I.  (£10,)— A.  C.  TwENTyHAN,  C^tlecroft,  Wolverhampton,  for  ^tte« 
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cl  Awa/rd  of  LivS'Stoeh  Prixes  at  Chester. 

[UnleM  othtfwlM  steted,  moh  priM  anlmiJ  namod  belpw  yrm  **  farad  by  ezldUtor.**] 
•roft  Dmmob,  bom  Jan.  4, 1892 ;  «.  Yonng  Joan  1661,  d.  Bogy  2718  9^ 
SUver  King  603. 

1921  11.  (£6.)— A.  G.  TWBKTTMAN,  fcMT  Caitltoroft  l>rMuner,boin  Mar.  8, 1892 
«.  Gastlecroft  King  1616,  d.  Fiz  4176  by  German  Baron  826. 

1919  III.  (€S.)— Pbnstoh  Gibson,  Metohley,  sagbaaton*  for  Xateliky  Lad, 
bom  Jan.  16,  1892 ;  $.  Metchley  Dandy  (vol.  ix.),  d.  Metohley  Moeelle 
4190  by  Sailor  lU.  1641. 

Clan  1BS,—Pm8  of  Three  Middle  WhUe  Boar  Pigs,farrou>ed  in  1893. 

[3  entries.] 

1923  I.  (:S10.)— Dekston  Gibson,  Metohley,  bom  Jan.  6,  1893;  <.  Prinoe  of 
Woraley  IV.  1633,  d.  Metohley  MoseUe  4190  by  SaUor  UI.  1641. 

1922  'II.  (£6.)->Den8T0N  Gibson,  bom  Jan.  16, 1893;  $.  Prince  Ot  Worsley 
IV.  1633,  d.  Metohley  Madeline  4188  by  Sailor  III.  1641. 

19^4  ]£.  H.— JOSBPH  NtJTTALL,  Longfield,  Heywood,  bom  Jan.  9, 1898. 

Cl%BMjL6i.— Middle  While  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  before  or  in  1892. 

[6  entries.] 

1927  I.  (jSIO.)— Thb  Guabdians  of  Pebsgot  Union,  for  WhiitoB  MedtaB 
3666,  born  Sept.  24, 1888,  in-pig,  bred  by  Philip  Aserof t,  Rofford,  Orms- 
kirk ;  t,  Boswell  II.  817,  d.  Gem  II.  1372  by  Peter  186. 

1925  II.  (i(6.)— Dbnston  Gibson,  Metohley,  Edgbaston,  for  Metehley  Konlla 
4190,  born  Nov.  20,  1890,  in-pig,  bred  by  F.  A.  Walker  Jones,  LitUe 
MollingtoD,  Chester ;  $.  SaUor  III.  1641,  d,  Elfrida  III.  2662  by  Punchi- 
nello 391. 

1928  III.  (£8.)— A.  C.  TWENTYMAN,  Castlecroft,  Wolverhampton,  for  Gaitle- 
eroft  Marigold,  bom  Jnne  18, 1891»  in-pig ;  s.  Yoang  Joan  1661»  d.  Rosy 

2718  by  Silver  King  603. 

1929  B.  H.  ft  H.  0.~A.  0.  TwENTYKAN,  for  Fairy. 

1926  C0lli.-^OSBPH  NUTTALL. 

Class  185.— P«w  of  Three  Middle  WhiU  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  in  1893. 

[3  entries.] 

19B2  I.  (£100— A.  ^'  TWENTTMAN,  Castlecroft,  Wolverhampton,  bom  Jan.  6, 
1893;  8.  Bruce  2461,  d,  Castlecroft  Marigold  by  Young  Juan  1661. 

1931  II.  (£6.)— Joseph  Nuttall,  Longfield,  Heywood,  born  Jan,  9, 1893 ;  «. 
Hector  1637,  d,  Lucy  4820  by  Prince  of  Worsley  II.  1629. 

1930  III.  (£8.)— Denston  Gibson,  Metehley,  Bdgbaston,  born  Jan.  15, 1893 
$.  Prince  of  Worsley  IV.  1633,  d,  Metohley  MadeUne  4188  by  Sailor  III. 
164L 

SmapU  White  Breed. 

Class  1%%.— Small  WhiU  Boara,  farrowed  in  1892. 
[6  entries,  1  absent.] 

1937  I.  (£10.)— Dbnston  Gibson,  Metehley.  Edgbaston,  for  Metehley  Toy, 
bom  June  1, 1892,  bred  by  the  Guardians  of  Ptesoot  Union ;  «.  I^escot 
Toy  II.  2476,  d,  Whiaton  Toy  II,  4216  by  Prescot  Toy  2099. 

1936  n.  (£6.)— The  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouybrib,  OoleshiU  Honaei  Higfaworth,  bom 
July  16, 1892 ;  $.  Royal  Doncaster  2477,  d.  Coleshill  Catherine  by  Piince 
1186. 

1986  B.  H.  ft  Com.— The  Hon,  D.ip.  Bouvebie» 
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Berkshire  Pig8.  cli 

tTTnloM  otliflrwlse  stated,  each  prize  aaimal  named  below  was  **  bred  by  exhibitor.**} 

COass  197.— Fena  of  Three  Small  White  Boar  Pige,  farrowed  in  1893. 

[2  entries.] 

1939  I.  (jCIO.)— Thb  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouybbib,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  bom 
Jan.  6, 1893 ;  $,  Presoott  2897,  d.  Princess  Pearl  3676  hy  Prince  Pearl  1137. 

1940  n.  (:C6.)— ThbHon.D.  p.  BouYBBiEy  bom  Jan.  7,1893;  «.  Presoott  2897, 
d,  Shaftesbnry  3678  hy  Prince  1136. 

data  188. — SmaU  White  Breeding  Soioe^  farrowed  before  or  in,  1893. 
[8  entrieBj  3  absent.] 

1946  I.  (ilO.)— JOSBPH  MUSSON,  Whiston,  Prescot,  bom  Mar.  25,  1892,  in- 
pig,  bred  by  the  Guardians  of  Prescot  Union ;  $,  Ftescot  Toy  11.  2475,  d, 
Whiston  Toy  3686  by  Roger  II.  876. 

1946  il.  (:£5.>— Dekbton  Gibson,  Metohley,  Edgbaston,  for  Whiston  Toy  II. 
4216,  bom  Jan.  2, 1891,  in-pig,  bred  by  the  Goaxdians  of  Prescot  Union ; 
$,  Prescot  Toy  2099,  d.  Whiston  Toy  3686  hy  Roger  II.  876. 

1942  in.'  (€8.)— Thb  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouvbbib,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  fot 
OolesHill  Dot  4826,  bom  Oct.  2, 1891,  in-pig;  «.  Ck>le8hill  Fanner 2093,  d. 
Lady  Rodney  3674  by  Rodney  873. 

1943  B.  V<  *  H.  C— Dbnston  Gibson,  for  Ketohley  Boyal,  and  Oom.  for 
No.  1944,  KttoUoy  Toy. 

dasB  189.— Peiw  of  Three  SmaU  White  Sow  Figs,  farrowed  in  1893. 

[2  entries.] 

1949  I.  (£10.)— The  Hon.  D,  P.  Bouverib,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  bom 
Jan.  6, 1893 ;  «.  Prescott  2897,  d.  Princess  Pearl  3676  hy  Prince  Pearl 
1137. 

1960  II.  (4^5.)— Thb  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouvbrie,  bom  Jan.  7,  1893 ;  «.  Prescott 
2897,  d.  Shaftesbury  3678  by  Prince  1136. 

Berkshire  Breed. 

Class  190. — Berkshire  Boarejarrowed  in  1892.   [1 5  entries,  6  absent.] 

1961  I.  (£10,  4  B.  N.  for  Champion.^)— Wm.  Pinnock,  Littleworth  House, 
Wantage,  for  Kanor  Poem  N.  8908,  bom  Mar.  24,  1892 ;  «.  Windsor's 
Supreme  2814,  d.  Wantage  Poetess  B.  3337  by  Longstop  2819. 

1960  II.  (£6.)— Wm.  Pinnock,  for  Manor  Poem  M.  8907,  bom  Mar.  24, 1892 ; 
$,  Windsor's  Supreme  2814,  d.  Wantage  Poetess  B.  3337  by  Longstop 


1^64  ni.  (£8.)--A.  B.  W.  Dabby,  Little  Ness,  Shrewsbury,  for  Philo,  bom  Jan. 

21, 1892  ;  i.  Big  Ben  2204,  d,  Persephone  2496  by  May  Hill  1519. 
1961  B.  H.  *  H.  C— T.  H.  Atkins,  Solihull  Lodge,  Shirley,  for  Marmaduke. 
1955  H.  C— Sib  H.  F.  db  Tbaffobd,  Bt.,  for  Flordon  Earl. 

Class  \9l,—Fen8  of  Three  Berkshire  Boar  Figs,  farrowed  in  1893. 
[9  entries,  1  absent.] 

1967  I.  (^nO^)— A.  E.  W.  Dabbt,  Little  Ness,  Shrewsbury,  bom  Jan.  14^  1893 ; 

#.  fi^  Ben  2204,  d,  Papaver  3817  by  Attempt  2789. 
1971  n.  (£5.>1-Jambs~W.  BliMBSB,  Fyfield  Wick,  Abingdon,  bom  Mar.  2, 

1893 ;  «.  Lord  Ormonde  3546,  d.  Wicked  Queen  by  Windsor*s  Supreme 

2814.        :. 

*  GiTen  bj  tbs  Brittel}  Berkabire  Society  for  the  best  aninuU  eslUl4t§d  In  CUiWf  l¥^  AQcl  199.  * 
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clii  Award  of  Live' Stock  Prizou  at  Chester, 

[UnlMS  otberwiae  itatod,  each  pclM  animal  named  bdow  was  "  tared  bj  exhitaltor.**] 
1974  m.  (^.)— RU88BLL  SWAKWIOK,  B.  A.  C.  FajiQ,  GirenceBter,  b(»Q 
Jan.  21  &  29,  1893;  m.   Bay  &  Notty  3653,  ds,  Sallie  DLXXXVI. 
8664  hp  Lord  Corzon  2012  &  SaUie  DLXXVI.  2766  hy  Phoebus  1056. 

1970  B.  V.  *  H.  C— Col.  J.  Blavdt  Jenkins,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
1969  H.  C— Sib  H.  F.  de  Tbaffobd,  Bt. 

Com.— A.  E.  W.  Dabby,  for  No.  1966 ;  Sib  H.  F.  de  Tbaffobd,  for  1968. 

Class  19S. — Berkshire  Breeding  Souoe,  farrowed  he/are  or  in  1892. 
[25  entrieSy  4  absent.] 

1987  I.  (^10,  ft  Champion  £10.*)— Edney  Hayteb,  Whitohnrch,  Hants,  for 
HighAlore  B.  4164,  bom  Sept.  6, 1891,  in-pig,bred  byS.  Borbidge,  South 
Wraxhall,  Bradford-on-Avon ;  s.  Bansome  2675,  d.  Rhoda  4163  by  Ssrom 
1257. 

1998  n.  (£6.)— -BUBSBLL  SWANWIOK,  B.  A.  C.  Farm,  Cirencesler,  for  teUis 
DOLZXyI.,  bom  Feb.  21, 1892,  in-pig ;  s.  Prince  Imperial  2171,  d,  Sallie 
COCCXXVI.  2176  by  Phoebns  1056. 

1978  III.  (^.>— Jambs  Blyth,  Wood  Honse,  Stansted,  bom  Jan.  14,  1891, 
in-pig,  bred  by  Sir  H.  F.  de  Trafford,  Bt. ;  t.  Barton  Boyal  3499,  d. 
Lancashire  Qneen  3496  by  Esau  1884. 

1976  B.  H.  ft  K.  C— C.  A.  BABNE0,  Solesbridge,  UerU,  for  Bnehass  XZXTI. 

K.  C— J.  W.  KiMBEB,  for  No.  1993,  Warwiek  Last ;  Wm.  Pinvoox,  for 
No.  1994,  Kanor  Poem  B ;  B.  Swanwiok,  for  No.  1996,  First  Choiea  X. 

Com.— T.  H.  Atkins,  for  No.  1975,  Shirley  Wynne;  A.  £.  W.  Dabby, 
for  No.  1980,  PaYetta ;  Sir  H.  F.  de  Tbaffobd,  for  No.  1982,  Flordoa 
Qneen ;  Ool.  J.  Blandy  Jbnkins,  for  No.  1990,  Amy  Bohsart. 

Clasf  198.— Pww  of  Three  Berkshire  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  in  1893. 
[12  entries,  2  absent.] 

2003  I.  (110.)— Sib  H.  F.  de  Tbaffobd,  Bt.,  The  Flordon  Stnd  Farm,  Norfolk, 
bom  Jan.  11  &  21, 1893 ,  s.  Tavistock  3760,  dt.  Barton  Begina  3508  iy 
Tring  Premier  and  Barton  Princess  3501  by  Cestrian  Dnke  2402. 

2006  n.  (£5.)— Col.  J.  Blandy  Jesi  kins,  Kingston,  Abingdon,  bom  Jan.  7  k 
15,  1893 ;  Si.  Windsor's  Sapreme  2814  ft  Waterloo  (yoI.  iz.),  dt,  Cleo- 
patra  II.  2816  by  Lad  of  the  Manor  1893  ft  Qneen  Bemice  3268  by  Sir 
Edwin  2572. 

2000  in.  (£8.*>— T.  H.  Atkins,  Sqlihnll  Lodge,  Shirley,  Birminghaniyboni' 
Jan.  7, 1893,  bred  by  0.  A.  Hanbory,  Belmont,  East  Bamet ;  g.  Emperor 
of  Belmont  4062,  d.  Empress  of  Belmont  by  Fred  2005. 

2008  K.  C— Wm.  Pinnogk,  Wantage. 

Com.— A.  E.  W.  Dabby,  for  No.  2001 ;  Alfbbd  GbeenaLl,  for  No.  2004, 
erappenhall  Poppy,  Grappenhall  Pansy,  ft  Grappenhall  l^olet;  R. 
Swanwick,  for  No.  2009,  Sallie  BCXCYI.,  Sallie  BCCTI.,  ft  Sallie 
PCCXYI. 

Any  Other  Black  Breeds 

Class  194. — Boare^  farrowed  in  1892.    [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2015  I.  (£10.) — G.  Pettit,  Friston,  Sazmnndham,  born  Jnne  1,  1892,  small 
bhick ;  «.  Dnke  915,  d.  Primrose  2124. 

2012  II.  (£5.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bbandon,  E.T.,  Easton  Park, 
Suffolk,  for  Kingdom,  born  Feb.  10, 1892,  small  black;  «.  Emperor  1197, 
d,  Topsy  1066  by  Blackbird. 

*  GHren  by  the  Briblih  Berkshire  Sodety  for  the  best  animal  exhibited  in  CTnsses  190  md  lH 

•  As  to  the  dlsqnaUfloatlon  of  the  aniiqaU  to  wl^ah  the  ^hin^  Priie  in  G^ss  199  was  oriciBilbr 
awisded,  see  page  xoilj,  -       ^ 
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Tamworih  Pigs.  cliii 

[UnliM  othflTwlM  stated,  Moh  prise  animal  named  below  waa  '«bred  hy  exhibitor.**] 

2018  S.ir.ftK.O.--THE  DuKB  OF  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  KT.,  for  Peter. 

Claii  195, — Pens  of  Three  Boar  Pigs,  farrowed  in  1893. 
[3  entries,  1  absent.] 

2017  I.  (110.)— G.  Pbttit,  FriBton,  Saxmundham,  bom  Jan.  4,  1893,  small 

black ;  «.  Dake  915,  d.  Primrose  2124. 
2016  B.  N.  *  H.  C— Thb  Dukb  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T. 

dast  196. — Breeding  Sotos,  farrowed  before  or  in  1892.    [3  entries.] 

2020  L  (iSlO.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park, 
Suffolk,  for  The  Nun,  born  May  10, 1887,  in-pig,  small  black ;  «.  Tommy 
455,  d,  Gipsy  614  hy  Robert  the  Devil. 

2019  n.  (£6.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  E.T.,  for  Eugene, 
bom  Aug.  21, 1889,  in-pig,  small  black ;  s,  Dartmoor  918,  d.  Empress  612 
hy  Robert  the  Devil. 

2021  B.  K.  4  H.  C— G.  Pettit,  Friston,  Saxmundham. 

Class  197.— Peiw  of  Three  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  in  1893.     [3  entries.] 

I.  (£10.>^-G.  Pettit,  Fnston,  Saxmundham,  bom  Jan.  4, 1893,  small 
black;  «.  Duke  915,  d.  Primrose  2124. 

n.  (£6.)— The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Pftrk, 
Suffolk,  bom  Jan.  3, 1893,  small  black;  s.  Emperor  1197,  d,  Eugene  hy 
Dartmoor  913. 

2024  B.  N.—G.  Pbttit,  bom  Jan.  7, 1893,  small  black. 

Tamworth  Breed. 

Class  128.— Tamworih  Boars,  farrowed  in  1892. 
[10  entries,  none  absent.] 

2031  I.  (:01O.)^J.  H.  Jordan,  Clifford  Hill,  8tratford-on-Avon,  for  Hehen- 
lellem,  bom  Jan.  23,  1892 ;  $.  Wallace  11.  1661,  d.  Princess  Royal  hy 
Royal  Winner  1633. 

2030  n.  (:e5.>- J.  Jones  &  Sons,  Llandudno,  for  Dinarth  Conildenee,  born 
May  28, 1892;  9,  Dinarth  Goldfinch,  d,  hy  Gun  Hill  Prince  1591. 

2034  III.  (£8.)— D.  W.  Philip,  Whitacre,  Goleshill,  for  Whitaere  Ooldflader, 
bom  June  14, 1892 ;  «.  Goldfinch  2605,  d.  Grand  Duchess  3744  hy  Gun 
Hill  Prince  1591. 


B.  N.  *  H.  G.-^.  A.  Herbert,  Llanarth  Ct,  Raglan,  for  Uanarth  Hero. 
2025  Oom.— T.  Clayton,  for  Castle  Bromwioh  William. 

Class  199.— Perw  of  Three  Tamworth  Boar  Pigs,  farrowed  in  1893. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

2038  I.  (jnO.)--RoBERT  IBBOTBON,  Kuowle,  Warwickshire,  bom  Jan.  2,1893; 
8.  Lord  Salisbuty  2533,  d.  Knowle  Ruby  2024  hy  Samuel  427. 

U.  (£6.)— Thomas  Clayton,  Castle  Bromwich,  bom  Jan.  4,  1893; 
s.  Lord  Burleigh  2527,  d.  Castle  Bromwich  Empress  4234  hy  Goldfinch 
2505. 


ni.  (£8.)— Robert  Ibbotson,  bom  Jan.  13, 1893 ;  «.  Lord  SaUsbury 
2533,  d.  Knowle  Rosalind  4286  hy  Dorridge  Champion  1573. 

2035  B.  V«  ft  H.  C — ^T.  Clayton,  bom  Jan.  8, 1893 ;  s.  Lord  Burleigh  2527. 
2037  Com — Egbert  db  Hamel,  Middl^ton  Hall,  Tamworth. 
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clir  Award  of  Live-stock  Ptissss  at  Chester. 

[Unless  oiherwiss  stated,  eaob  prize  aaimftl  named  below  was  '*  bied  by  exhibitor.'^ 

Class  200. — Tamworth  Breeding  Sow8,fa/rrowed  before  or  in  189^. 
[11  entries,  2  absent.] 

2045  I.  (£10.)— BOBBBT    IBBOTSOH,   Enowle,    Warwickshiie,    for    Xnowlt 
.  FftTorite  4276,  bom  Aug.  15,  1890,  in-pig ;  s.  Lord  Warwick  2181.  d. 

Rosa  2894  by  Monarch  1613. 

2051  n.  (£6.)— Thomas  Tompson,  Holt  Hall,  Whitacre,  Birmingham,  bom  Dec. 
30, 1891,  in-pig ;  i.  Uncle  John  2245,  d.  Quality  II.  3856  by  Coral  1567. 

2048  m.  (£8.)— W.  H.  Mitchell,  Blmdene,  Eenilwortb,  for  Shndette  Xabel, 
bom  Mar.  8, 1892,  in-pig ;  g.  Elmdene  King  2Hl/<;.  Drayton  Fxino^s 
2800  by  Sambo  II.  895. 

2046  B.  V.  ftE.  C— ROBEBT  Ibbotson,  for  Xnowle  Bosalind. 

2052  Com.— Thomas  Tompson. 

Class  201.— Pens  qf  Three  Tamvoorth  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  in  1893. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

2059  I.  (£10.)— D.  W.  Philip,  The  Ashes,  Whitacre,  Coleshill,  bom  Jan.  3, 
1893;  ».  Lord  Burleigh  2527,  d,  Whitacre  Countess  4378  by  Gun  ^iU 
Prince  1591. 

2054  n.  (£5.)— Thomas  Clayton,  Castle  Bromwich,  bom  Jan.  7, 1893 ;  #.  Lord 
Burleigh  2527,  d.  Castle  Bromwich  Christine  4230  by  Gun  Hill  Reliance 
2155. 

2058  III.  (£8.)— ROBEBT  Ibbotson, Enowle, Warwickshire, bom  Jan.24,1893; 
«.  Lord  Salibbury  2533  d,  Enowle  Favorite  4276  by  Lord  Warwick  2181. 

2056  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Eobbbt  de  Hamel,  Middleton  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Com.— Thomas  Clayton,  for  Ko.  2055;  J.  A.  Hbbbebt,  for  No.  2057. 


POULTRY. 

y  "Cock,"  "Hen,**  "Drake,"  "Duck,"  "Gander,"  and  "Goose'*  are  mean 
birds  hatched  before  January  1st,  1893;  and  by  "Cockerel,"  "PuUet,'' 
"  Young  Drake,"  and  "  Duckling  "  are  meant  birds  hatched  in  1893,  before 
June  Ist. 

FOWI£. 
Dorkings. 

Class  S02. — Coloured  Dorking  Cocks.    [12  entries,  1  absent.] 

4  I.  (SOi.)— James  Cbanston,  Nunwood,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

8  XL  (16<.)— Abthub  C.  Major,  Paik  Farm,  Ditton,  Laagley,  Bncki. 

2  years  old. 
11  m.  (10^.)— Leonabd  Pilkington,  Cavens,  Kirkbean,  Dumfries, 
7  B.  ir.^ft  H.  C— Mbs.  T.  W.  L.  Hind,  The  Hollins,  KendaL 

H.  C— Mbb.  Alpbbd  Ashwobth,  for  No.  2 ;  G.  E.  B.  MuzEBN,for  No.  10. 

Class  20li.-^CoIoured  Dorking  Hens.    [14  entries,  none  absent.] 

19  I.  (80«.>— Abthub  C.  Ma  job,  Park  Farm,   Ditton,    Langley,   Bocks. 

4  years  old. 
23  U.  (16«.)— Hebbbbt  BEBvrasi,  Emsworth;  Hants.    Mar.  1891. 
21  III.  (10«.)-^G.  E.  B.  MuzEBN,  Douthwaite  Lodge,  Eirby  Ifoolrside.    1891. 
17  B.  E.  ft  H.  C— Jambs  Cbanston,  Nunwood,  Dumfries,  N.B. 
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Dorking  Fowls.  civ 

.    H;  C— T.  Bbocklebakk,  for  No.  15 ;  MiSB  Mubbat,  for  No.  20 ;  G.  E. 
B.  MuzEEN,  for  No.  22;  Hbbbbbt  Bbevbs,  for  No.  24. 

Clau  2(ML — Coloured  Dorking  Cockerels.    [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

29  I.  (SOU.)— Andbew  Cbiohton,  OlamiB,  N.B. 

28  n.  (I6f.>--JAME8  CbakstoH,  Noixwood,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

33  nX.  (lOi.)— Hebbebt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Jan. 

35  R.  V.  *  H.  C^T.  k.  J.  Woodwabd,  Clotton,  Tarporley.    Feb.  10. 

34  H.  C.^Hebbbbt  Beeves.    Jan. 

Clan  HW.^Coloured  Dorking  Pullets.    [10  entries,  4  absent.] 

44  I.  (80«.)— Hebbbbt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Jan. 
38  n.  (15<.)— James  Cbanston,  Nnnwood,  Dumfries,  N3. 

45  in.  (10#.)— T.  k.  J.  WOODWABD,  Clotton,  Tarporley.    Feb.  10. 
43  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Hbbbebt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Jan. 

-  H.  C— Masteb  W.  Bebbt,  for  No.  86 ;  T.  Bbocklebank,  for  No.  37. 

Clau  206.—SUver  Grey  Dorking  Cocks.    [9  entries,  3  absent.] 

61  I.  (80«.)— Abthub  C.  Majob,  Park  Farm,  Dltton,  Langley.    2  years  old. 

48  n.  (16#.>-Jambs  Cbanston,  Nunwood,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

49  IIT.  (lOt.)— O.  E.  Cbbsswell,  Momey  Cross,  Hereford.    1892. 
53  B.  K.  ft  H.  C.^Hbbbebt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Mar.  1890. 
47  H.  C.~H.  &  T.  Abmstbono,  High  Low  Hall,  Whitehaven. 

Class  Wl.—Siher  Grey  Dorking  Hens.    [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

55  I.  (30«.) — James  Blundell,  Beam  Hills,  Kirkham,  Lanes.    8  years  old. 
59  II.  (16«.)— Abthub  C.  Majob,  Park  Farm,  Ditton,  Langley.  2  years  old. 

57  m.  (10«.),  &  58  B.  H.  ft  H.  C O.  E.  Cbesswell,  Momey  Cross,  Hereford. 

1891. 
64  H.  C.-'Db.  G.  C.  Seable,  Burton  House,  Brizham.    1891. 

ChUN  HOB.SUver  Grey  Dorking  Cockerels.    [8  entries,  2  absent.] 

70  I.  (SOf.)— Hebbbbt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Jan. 

73  n.  (15«.)->Lax>t  Wilson,  Chillingham  Bams,  Belford.    Jan.  11. 

69  m.  (10«.) — Hebbxbt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Jan. 

66  B.  H.— Hon.  Flobenob  Amhebst,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

Class  iOO.'^Silver  Grey  Dorking  PvUets.    [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

78  I.  (80«.)— Hebbebt  Beeves,  Emsworth.  Hants.    Jan. 
77  n.  (16f.)— James  Cbanston,  Nunwood,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

79  ni.  (1Q«.>->Hebbebt  Beeves,  Emsworth,  Hants.    Jan. 

81  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— Lady  Wilson,  Chillingham  Bams,  Belfora.    Feb. 

H.  C— Hon.  Flobence  Amhebst,  for  No.  74 ;  James  Blundell,  for  No.  76  ; 
J.  M.  Stockbbidge,  for  No.  80. 

CIam  210. — White  or  any  other  variety  Dorking  Cocks.    [5  entries.] 

84  I.  (3Q«.>— J.  Pettipheb,  Woodway  House,  Banbury.    White. 

82  n.  (16f .)— O.  £.  Cbbsswell,  Momey  Cross,  Hereford.  White.    1890. 

86  m.  (lOi.)— Bbv.  B.  S.  S.  Woodgate,  Pembury  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

White.    1892. 

83  B.  H.  ft  H.  C.^0.  E.  Cbebswell,  Momey  Cross,  Hereford.    White.   1892. 

85  H.  C.-r-J.  A.  Slatteb,  Somerton,  Banbury.    Cuckoo. 

CIms  211. — White  or  any  other  variety  Dorking  Hens.. 
[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

87  I.  (M<.)  k  88  n.  (16#.)— 0.  E.  Cbbsswell,  Momey  Cross,  Hereford. 

White.    1892. 
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91  m.  (10f.>~RBV.  B.  8.  8.  WooDOATi,  Pembnnr  Hall,  Tonbridge  W«Us. 
White.    1891 

89  B.  V.-^Q8BPB  Fbttifhsb,  Woodway  House,  Banbury.    White. 

ClaM  212. — White  or  any  other  variety  Dorking  Cockereb. 

[2  entries.] 

92  I.  (80«.)— HfiBBEBT  IlBBVBS,  Qmsworth,  Hants.    White.    Jan. 

93  n.  (ld«.)— Rev.  R.  8.  8.  Woodoate,  Pembuiy  Hall,  Tunbridgtt  WelU. 
White.    Jan.  4. 

Claw  21S. — White  or  any  other  variety  Dorkhvg  PuUete* 
[No  entry.] 

Oame. 

CImb  214.— OM  English  Game  Cocks.    [25  entries,  none  absent.] 

96  I.  (80«.)— John  Bbough,  22  London  Road,  Carlisle. 
95  II.  (16<.>->Edwabd  Babnbb,  Fern  Bank,  Qodalming.    1891. 
117  in.  (lOf.)— ^.  W.  Simpson,  Snn  Inn,  Bootle,  rid  Garnfortb.    Mar.  1891. 
107  B.  H.  *  H.  C— Thomas  Law,  Park  Qate,  Wigton.    Mar.  1, 1892. 

H.  C^H.  Atkinson,  for  No.  94  ;  John  Bbouoh,  for  No.  97 ;  Chablbb 
Hall,  for  No.  100 ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Button,  for  No.  106 ;  Little  k, 
Babnbs,  for  No.  109 ;  R.  de  Courcy  Peele,  for  No.  112. 

CIms  216.— OM  English  Game  Hens.    [16  entries,  1  absent.] 

128  I.  (30$,)'-Jameb  Nixon,  Front  8t.,  Brampton,  Cumberland. 

129  n.  (16<.)— R.  DE  CouBOT  Peelb,  Batchoott,  Ludlow.    Over  2  years. 
120  in.  (lOfA— John  Bbouoh,  22  London  Road,  Carlisle. 

133  R.  H.  *  H.  C— J.  W.  Simpson,  Bootle,  via  Camforth.  July  1891. 

H.  C— John  Bbough,  for  No.  121 ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Button,  for  No.  123  ; 
N-  James,  for  No.  124 ;  G.  F.  Saul,  for  No.  130. 

Claii  il6.— Old  English  Game  Cockerels.    [10  entries,  none  absent.] 

187  I.  (80«.)— John  Brouqh,  22  London  Road,  Carlisle.    Jan.  12. 
144  n.  (15<.)— J-  W-  Simpson,  Bootle,  via  Camforth.    Jan.  4. 
141  m.  (10«.)— I.  W.  Messenoeb,  MUl  Hill  Mill,  Whitehaven.    Jan.  3. 
138  B.  H.  *  H.  C— John  Bbough,  22  London  Road,  Carlisle.    Feb.  1. 
H.  C— John  Cabb,  for  No.  140 ;  J.  W.  Simpson,  for  No.  143. 

Class  217.— Old  English  Game  Pullets.    [7  entries,  none  absent] 

146  I.  (80«.)— John  Bbough,  22  London  Road,  Carlisle.    Jan.  12. 

148  II.  (16«.)— Little  Sc  Babnbs,  Applegarth,  Abbey  Town,  SiUoth.  Jan.  6. 

147  HI.  (10«.)— Thomas  Law,  Park  Gate,  Wigton.    Jan.  4. 

146  B.  H.  a  H.  C.>-J0HN  Bbough,  22  London  Road,  Carlisle.    Feb.  1. 
151  H.  C— J.  W.  Simpson,  Bootle,  via  Camforth.    Jan.  9. 

Class  218. — Indian  Game  Cocks.    [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

162  I.  C8©».)— Wm.  Bbbnt,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington.     Over  1  year. 

156  n.  (16«.)~H.  Paynteb,  Carvoda  Lezant,  Callington.    Over  10  mths. 
165  m.  (10#.)— A.  H.  Hawkey,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall.    2  years  old. 

157  B.  V.  a  H.  C.—Ebnebt  8tbike,  Hawks  Tor  View,  Lannceston. 
154  R.  C— Jambs  Fbatne,  Pipers  Pool,  Lannceston. 

Class  219-— Indian  Game  Hens.    [11  entries,  none  absent] 
167  I.  (30«.}— Henkt  Patntqb,  Caarvoda  Lezant,  Callington,  Cornwall. 
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162  II.  (Ibs.y—V.  p.  Ellis,  Windhill  Lodge*  Bishop's  Stortford.  Over  1  year. 
160  m.  (1<U.)— Wm.  Bbbnt,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington.    Over  1  year. 
164  S.  v.  ft  H.  C— Jambs  Fiuynb,  Pipers  Fool,  Lannceaton. 
H.  C— John  Fbatv,  for  No.  163 ;  £.  Strike,  for  No.  169. 

Claii  220. — Indian  Game  Cockerels.    [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

171  I.  (80«.)— J.  Edwabds,  Oallington,  Cornwall.    Jan.  16. 
174  II.  (16^)— James  Fratnb,  Pipers  Pool,  Launceston.    Jan. 

177  DX  (10*.>— Mbs.  C.  Radfobd,  Winkleigh,  Devon. 
170  S.  V.  ft  H.  C— Wm.  Bbbnt,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington. 
176  H.  C— Tom  Hawket,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall.    Jan. 

Class  221.— /n(2ian  Qame  PvUeis.    [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

183  I.  (80f.)— Jambs  Fbayne,  Pipers  Pool,  Lamiceston.    Jan. 

184  II.  (15*.)— A.  H.  Hawkby»  Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

186  m.  (10*.)— Tom  Hawket,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall.    Jan. 

188  S.  ir.  ft  E.  C— T.  Wbbstbb,  Higher  Bore  St.,  Bodmin.    Jan.  3. 

178  H.  C— Wm.  Bbbnt,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington. 


Houdans. 

Class  7Sli.—Hovdan  Cocks.    [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

192  I.  (80i.)- J.  P.  W.  Mabx,  Old  Basford,  Nottingham.     1891. 

194  II.  (15*.)— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Cockett,  Swansea.    Over  1  year. 

191  m  (10#.)— F.  Gabitas,  Old  Windsor,  Berks.    Over  1  year. 

189  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— J.  H.  Bbodbick,  The  Dales,  Longbridge,  Northfleld,  Wore 

Class  223. — ffaudan  Hens.    [7  entries,  none  absent] 

197  I.  (80«.)— F.  Gabitas,  Old  Windsor.  Berks.    Over  1  year. 

198  II.  (lfi«.)— MBS.  C.  Hill,  Tovil  House,  Maidstone.    1892. 
196  m.  (10».)— J.  W.  Cook,  Lincoln.    1891. 

201  S.  ir.  ft  H.  C— Feancib  Valpy,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey.    Mar.  1892. 

Class  iSAw^-Houdan  Cockerels.    [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

203  I.  (80«.)— Mbs.  C.  Hill,  Tovil  House,  Maidstone.    4  months. 

204  n.  (lfi#.)  k  206  in.  (10#.)— Jonathan  Hill,  Bridgend  Mills,  Lost. 

withiel.    Feb.  28. 

Class  225. — ffoudan  Pulleis.    [i  entries,  none  absent.] 

206  I.  (80*.)— Mas.  C.  Hill,  Tovil  House,  Maidstone.    4  months. 

208  II.  (16«.)— Jonathan  Hill,  Bridgend  Mills,  Lostwithiel.    Feb.  2.^. 

207  in.  (lOf.)— Jonathan  Hill,  Bridgend  MiUs,  Lostwithiel.    Feb.  23. 

Other  French  Breeds. 

226.— Cocittf.    [5  entries.] 

210  I.  (80f.)-^.  H.  Bbodbiok,  The  Dales,  Longbridge,  Worcs.    Crevecoear. 

213  n.  (15i.)— Fbanois  Valpy,  St.  Heller's,  Jersey.   La  F16che.    June  1891. 

211  ni.  (10».)— J.  H.  Bbodbick,  The  Dales,  Longbridge,  Worcs.    Crfiveooeur.j 

212  B.  v.  ft  H.  C— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Cookett.    CrSve.    Over  1  year. 

214  A,  C— Fbancis  Valpy,  St.  Heller's,  Jersey.    La  Fl^che. 
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Class  287. — Jlens.    [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

216  I.  (SOf.)—^-  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Cockett,  Swansea.  Crtve.  Over  1  yt, 
215  n.  (l(^,)—3.  H.  Bbodbiok,  The  Dales,  Longbridge,  Woros.  CidTecoear. 
21B  m.  (10#.)— Francis  Valpy,  St.  Heller's,  Jersey.    La  Fldche,  Mar.  189». 

Class  2&6.—Cockereh.    [2  entries.] 

220  I.  (80^.)  &  221  II.  (16«.)— Fbancis  Valpy,  St.  Heliei's,  Jersey.     La 
Fl^che.    Feb.  6. 

Class  2i6.— Pullets.    [2  entries.] 

222  I.  (SQs.)  k  223  II.  (15*.)— Francis  Valpy,  St.  Heller's,  Jersey.      La 
Fl^che.      Feb.  5. 

Brahmas. 

Class  230.— ^m/^ma  Cocks.    [13  entries,  3  absent.] 

23.S  I.  (30«.)— Arthur  E.  Ward,  Broad  Road,  Sale,  Cheshire.    Over  2  years. 
232  II.  (15*.)— S.  W.  Thomas,  Olasfryn,  Cockett,  Swansea.    Over  1  year. 
230  in.  (10*.)— E.  SCAMMBLL,  Hilperton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts.    1888. 
236  B.  H.^JosEPH  Wood,  Withnell  Hall,  Chorley. 

Class  TUl.-^Brdhma  Hens,    [15  entries,  1  absent.] 

240  I.  (80*.)— 0.  J.  Ei^B,  Ballbridge,  AmberRate,  Derby.    Mar.  1891. 
239  II.  (15*.)— Rbv.  Harold  Burton,  Fauls  Vicarage,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
242  ni.  (10*.)^B.  Linnbll,  Redstone  Wood,  Red  Hill.    2  years, 

251  B.  B.  a  H.  C— Joseph  Wood,  WithneU  Hall,  Chorley. 

H.  C— The  Countess  op  Aberdeen,  for  No.  237 ;  G.  E.  B.  Muzbbn,  for 
No.  244 ;  A.  E.  WARD,  for  No.  248. 

Class  232. — Brahma  Cockerels.    [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

253  I.  (30*.)— MBS.  A.  Campbell,  Rose  Villa,  Uley,  Dnisley.    Jan.  3. 

255  II.  (16*.)— G.  W.  Hbnshall,  Urmston,  Manchester. 

258  in.  (10*.)— Arthur  E.  Ward,  Broad  Road,  Sale.    Feb.  10. 

252  B.  N.— Dr.  p.  L.  Bbnson,  The  Elms,  Steeple  Claydon,  Winslow.    Jan.  10. 

Class  233.— ^roAma  FM^.    [9  entries,  2  absent]] 
264  I.  (SO*.)— Mrs.  A.  Campbell,  Rose  Villa,  Uley,  Dursley.    Jan.  3. 
261  II.  (15*.)— Dr.  p.  L.  Benson,  The  Ebns,  Steeple  Claydon,  Winslow. 

Jan.  2. 
263  ni.  (10*.)— Rev.  Harold  Burton,  Fauls  Vicarage,  Whitchurch, .  Salop. 

Feb.  8. 
267  B.  N.  a  H.  C— Arthur  E.  Ward,  Sale,  &  R.  C.  for  No.  266.    Feb.  12: 

Coohins. 

Class  234.~CocAm  Cocks.    [16  entries,  2  absent.] 

270  I.  (80*.)— Mrs.  S.  R.  Harris,  Meneage  Street,  Helston. 

276  II.  (15*.)— Gborgb  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham.    1891. 

281  in.  (10*.)  —Arthur  E.  Ward,  Broad  Road,  Sale,  Cheshire.  Over  2  years. 

277  B.  N.  a.  H.  C— Gborgb  H.  Procter,  Fhus  House,  Durham.    1891. 

H.  C— J.  Partington,  for  No.  275  j   J.  A.  Blatter,  for  No.  279; 
T.  Stretch,  for  No.  280  f  J.  Wood,  for  No.  283. 
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CllUM  mb.— Cochin  Hens.    [10  entrieB,  none  absent.] 
286  I.  (8Qt.)— Mbs.  S.  R.  Habbis,  Meneage  Street,  Helston. 
290  II.  (16«.)  Gbobqu  H.  Pbocteb,  Flass  House,  Dniham.    1891. 
292  m.  (lOr)— TB0MA8  6TBBTCH,  Vine  Cottage,  Ormskirk. 
288  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— J.  Pabtington,  Malklns  Wood,  Boothstown.    2  years  old. 
H.  C— J.  A..  Slattbb,  for  No.  291 ;  J.  Wood,  for  No.  293. 

ClaiS  WA.— Cochin  Cockerels.    [6  entries,  2  absent.] 

298  I.  (80».)— J.  H.  NiCHOLLS,  Tangier  Honse,  Lostwithiel.    Jan.  3. 

299  n.  (16<.}— Thomas  Stbetch,  Vine  Cottage,  Ormskirk.    Jan.  19. 

294  ni.  (lOf.)— Mbs.  Fanny  Glovbb,  Dock  Cottages,  Birkenhead.    Mar.  2. 

Class  9Sn.— Cochin  PuOets.    [4  entries,  2  absent.] 

803  I.  (8Qf.) — Thomas  Sowebbt,  Cleethorpe,  Grimsby.    Jan.  20. 
802  II.  (16«.)— J.  H.  NiCHOLLS,  Tangier  House,  Lostwithiel.    Jan.  3. 

Langshans. 

Class  238. — Langshan  Cocks.    [23  entries,  3  absent.] 

815  I.  (80«.)— F.  Mabsh,  6  Fairfield  Place,  Bedminster,  Bristol.    8  years 
326  n.  (I5«.)— Wm.  Williams,  Dean  Lane,  Bedminster,  Bristol.    Over  1  yr. 
814  in.  (10«.)— Mabsdbn  &  Wallbank,  Waddington,  Clitheroe.    Mar.  20, 

1892. 
818  S.  H.  a  H.  C— Abel  Nbild,  Longfield  Lane,  Ponlton-le-Fylde.    1892. 

H.  C— P.  Mabsh,  for  No.  316;  C.  Sbabbooke,  for  No.  820;  H.  Walus, 
for  No.  324. 

Com.— Wm.  Cade,  for  No.  304. 

Class  239. — Langshan  Hens.     [15  entries,  1  absent.] 
834  I.  (8Qf.>— Abel  Neild,  Longfield  Lane,  Poulton-le-Fylde.    1892. 
838  n.  (10«.>— Chablbs  Sbabbooke,  The  Echoes,  Grays,  Essex.    Over  1  yr. 
887  m.  (10f.)~BDMUND  Pboctbb,  Cantsfield,  Eirkby  Lonsdale. 
340  B.  V.  a  H.  C— H.  R.  Willett,  Whitchurch,  Bristol.    11  months. 
332  H.  0.— P.  Mabsh*  828  Conu— Wm.  Chambbbs. 

Class  240. — Langshan  Cockerels.    [11  entries,  none  absent] 

846  I.  (30«.>-E.  Pboctbb,  Cantsfield,  Eirkby  Lonsdale.    Jan.  5. 
848  n.  (16«.>— Dr.  G.  C.  Seablb,  Burton  Honse,  Brixham.    Jan.  2. 

850  m.  (lOf.)— F.  Tandt,  Th9  Bricklands,  Sandhurst  Boad,  Gloucester. 

Jan.  4. 
844  B.  V.  a  H.  C— A.  G.  Phillips,  The  Bosery,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol.  Jan.  2. 

847  H.  C— J.  L.  ROBT,  South  View,  Chorley.    Jan. 

Class  241. — Langehan  Pullets,    [18  entries,  nonQ  absent.] 

863  I.  (SMte.)— J.  W.  Walkeb,  Upton  Lodge,  Henley-on-Thames.    Jan.  6. 
861  II.  (1A«.)  &  862  in.  (lOf.)— F.  TANDY,  The  Bricklands,  Sandhurst  Boad, 

Gloucester.    Jan.  4. 
859  S.  V.  a  H.  0.— John  L.  Robt,  South  View,  Chorley.    Jan. 

864  H.  C. — J.  W.  Walkeb,  Upton  Lodge,  Henley-on-Thames.    Jan.  16. 
Com.— A.  G.  Phillips,  for  No.  357 ;  £.  Pboctbb,  for  No.  858. 

Wyandottes. 

Class  242.— Fa^anio^  Cocks.     [17  entries,  4  absent.] 
381  I.  (80#.}~W.  A.  Spknceb,  Chtlmscote,  Shipston-on-StOur.    May  1892. 
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369  n.  (16f.)— C.  BuTCHBB,  Maeshendre,  Glasbuiy,  Brecon.    1891. 
871  m.  (10«.>->Mbb.  Franklin,  Syston  Old  Hall,  Grantham.    1892. 

370  B.  H.  *  H.  C— W.  Eyebinoton,  WeaBenham,  Swaffham.    1892. 
374  H.  C— H.  Maidmrnt,  Bandylands,  Brampton.    May  6, 1892. 

Oom.— Abbot  Bros,  for  Nos.  366  &  367. 

Class  i^,—WyandoUe  Hens,     [12  entries,  4  absent.] 

385  I.  (8Qf.>— Rbv.  Fbxdebic  Cookb,  Teaton  House,  Shrewsbury.    1891. 

391  II.  (ISf.)— Bey.  H.  V.  H.  Pesgt,  Moreton  Say  Rectory,  Market  Drayton. 
S83  III.  (10*.)— Abbot  Bbos.,  Hingham,  Norfolk.    1892. 

392  S.  H.— Mbs.  Sandfobd,  Sandford,  Whitchurch,  Salop.    Apr.  1692. 

Class  SS44. — Wyandotte  Cockereb.    [15  entries,  3  absent.] 

397  I.  (8Qf.)— W.  BEB80N,  69  PlanUtion  Road,  Oxford.    Jan.  2. 
402  n.  (1S«.)— Mbs.  Franklin,  Syston  Old  Hall,  Grantham.    Jan. 
401  III.  (10*.)— P.  A.  Farbbb,  Eccles,  Attleborough.    Feb. 
404  S.  H.  a  H.  C— Geobob  Holmes,  Ambergate,  Derby.    Jan.  10. 

H.  C Abbot  Bbos.,  for  Nos.  396  &  396 ;  M.  Wootten,  for  No.  409. 

Class  iM.—WyandotU  FuOeCs,    [21  entries,  4  absent 

422  I.(80«.)^Mb8.  E.  H.  Landon,  Upper  BalUngham,  Hereford. 
429  II.  (lfi«.)— J.  W.  Scott,  Bilton,  Harrogate,  Yorks.    Jan. 
418  III.  (IO9.)— Miss  S.  Gbaham.  Arthuret  Rectory,  Longtown.    Jan.  28. 
428  S.  v.— Mbs.  Sandfobd,  Sandford,  Whltchuroh,  Salop.    Jan.  1. 
Com.— G.  Pabker,  for  No.  423 ;  Pearson  Bros.,  for  No.  424. 

Plsrmouth  Rocks. 

Class  246.— Ph/mouth  Hock  Cocks.    [10  entries,  1  absent.] 

440  I.  (8Q«.>- J.  W.  B.  Smith,  274  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool.  May  1892. 

432  n.  (16«.)— J.  W.  Adlinqton,  Kirk  Langley,  Derby. 

433  in.  (lOf.)— Miss  Anne  Burrow,  Buckstone  House,  Camforth.    Apr.  22, 
1892. 

434  B.  V.—W.  Eyerington,  Weasenham,  Swaffham,  Norfolk.    1892. 

Class  SS47. — Plymouth  Sock  Hens.    [16  entries,  1  absent] 

442  I.  (80f.)— J.  W.  Adlington,  Kirk  Langley,  Derby. 

447  II.  (15«.) — P.  A.  Farrer,  Eccles,  Attleborough.    Over  1  year. 

444  III.  (lOf.)  &  445  B.  V.  a  H.  C.^R.  Buttbrfield,  Nafferton  Hall,  Drif- 
field.   Over  2  years. 

H.  C— The  Countess  of  Abebdbbn,  for  No.  441 ;  L.  PiLKixaTOV,  for 
No.  463. 
Com.— J.  C.  Bbangwin,  for  No.  443 ;  Hey.  F.  Llotd,  for  No.  451. 

Class  2M.— Plymouth  Sock  Cockerde.    [12  entries,  1  abssnt]     . 

467  I.  (8Qf.)— W.  Slateb,  Bigland  House,  Sllverdale,  Camforth.    Jan.  12. 

457  n.  (16<.)— G.  W.  Bbaoken,  Killington,  Sedbergh,  Yorks.    Jan.  7. 
462  III.  (10«0— P*  A.  FabREB,  Eccles,  Attleborough.    Feb. 

458  B.  H.  ft  H.  C.-G.  W.  BBAOKEN.  461  H.  O.—W.  EYBBINGTON. 

Class  %^.— Plymouth  Rock  Pullets.    [10  entries,  2  absent] 

473  I.  (80«.)— P.  A.  Fabbeb,  Eccles,  Attleborough.    Feb. 

469  n.  (16«.)— J.  W.  Adlington,  Kirk  Langley,  Derby.    Jan.  22. 

477  III.  (10*.)— W.  Slateb,  Bigland  House,  Silverdale,  Camforth.  Jan.  12. 

468  B.  K.— Abbot  Bbos.  471  Oom.— Bobebt  Buttsbfibld.         ^^ 
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Minoroas. 

Clalt  260. — Minorca  Cocks,    [12  entries,  none  abBent] 

484  I.  (aO<,)-rA.  G.  PiTTB,  The  Firs*  Hlghbridge,  Som.    Apr.  1892. 
480  II.  (16f .>— Wh.  Chambebs,  27  Annitage  Boad,  Bngelej.    May  1892. 
483  III.  (10«.)— A.  a.  PlTTS»  The  Firs,  Highbridge,  Som.    Apr.  1892. 
489  B.  V.  *  H.  C— H.  R.  Willett,  Whitchurch,  Bristol.    11  months. 
H.  C— Abthitb  LiNDLBT,  for  No.  482 ;  W.  H.  Sioybl,  for  No.  487. 

CUuM  251. — Minorca  Hens.   .  [16  entries,  none  absent.] 

493  I.  (30«.)— FuESLAND  Bbos.,  Connanght  Villa,  Bridgwater.    1891. 
499  n.  (15«.)— A.  G.  Pitts,  The  Firs,  Highbridge,  Som.    Apr.  1892. 
497  m.  (10«.)  —A.  Lewis,  Comhill,  Bridgwater. 
496  B.  N,  4  H.  C.--J.  H.  KNOWLBS-MOBQAir.    Over  1  year. 

H.  C— R.  Buttebfield,  for  No.  491 ;  J.  Lewis,  for  No.  498 ;  A.  G.  Pitts, 

for  No.  600 ;  H.  R.  Willbtt,  for  No.  605. 

Class  252. — Minorca  Cockerels,    [10  entries,  2  absent.] 

509  I.  (SO^O—J-  H.  Enowlbs-Mobgan,  Carter's  Green,  W.  Bromwich.   Jan.  4. 
507  n.  (lit.y-J.  W.  Cbossman,  Holly  Bank,  NafEerton,  Hull.    Jan.  2. 

510  m.  (10«.)— A.  Lewis,  Ck>rnhill,  Bridgwater.    Jan.  28. 
514  B.  B.— John  Taylob,  Lees  Farm,  Malpas.    Feb.  14. 

CIms  253. — Minorca  PuUeUs    [9  entries,  3  absent.] 

520  I.  (8Qf.>— J.  H.  Knowles-Mobgan,  Carter's  Green,  W.  Biomwich.    Jan.  4. 
517  II.  (16«.)>-J.  W.  Cbossmak,  Holly  Bank,  Nafferton,  Hull.    Jan.  2. 
516  m.  (Ids.)— Abbot  Bbos.,  Hingham,  Norfolk. 
522  B.  B.— Edwabd  Nelson,  Warham,  Wells,  Norfolk.    Jan. 

Andalusians. 

Class  254. — Andcdusian  Cocks,    [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

531- 1..  (SQf.)— Robebt  Keen,  Rothbury,  Northnmberiand.    Apr,  19, 1892.  ■  - 
532  n.  (16«.)— Thomas  Patbbson,  Grey  Stone,  Carlisle.    Apr.  i892. 
527  in.  (10«.)  &  528  B.  N.  *  H.  C— D.  Buttebfield,  3  Laythorpe  Tier? 
E.  Morton,  Bingley.    2  yrs.  old  &  13  months.  -■;  "      " ' 

Class  255. — Andalusian  Hens.    [10  entries,  none  absent.} 

639  I.  (80«.)— W.  F.  Lb  Boutillieb,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey.    1890; 

540  II.  (16*.)— G.  S.  Oldham,  Sherrington,  Newport  Pagnell,  Backs. 

535  m.  (10*. )— D.  Buttebfield,  3  Laythorpe  Ter.,  B.  Morton,  Bingley.  3  yrs. 

538  S.  K.  ft  H.  C— W.  F.  Lb  Boutillieb,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey.    1890. 

H.  C— Rev.  £.  R.  O.  Bbidgbm an,  for  No.  534 ;  Y.  J.  Fielden,  for  No.  537. 

Class  256. — Andalusian  Cockerels,    [6  entries,  2  absent.] 

548  I.  (80«.)— Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Wollooombb,  Lamerton  Vicarage,  Tavistock.  Jan. 
547  II.  (15«.>— Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Wollogombe,  Lamerton  Vicarage.    Jan.   . 
544  in. (10».>— D.  Buttebfield,  3  Laythorpe  Ter.,  B.  Morton, Bingley.  Jan. 2. 
546  S.  H.— J.  H,  Hawobth,  Love  Clough,  Rawtenstall.    Jan.  2. 

Class  257. — Andalusian  PuUets.    [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

553  I.  (80#.)— Db.  G.  C.  Seablb,  Burton  Honse,  Brixham.    Feb.  20. 

554  II.  (lft«.)— Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Wollooombb,  Lamerton  Vicarage.    Jan. 
560  III.  (lOf.)  &  551  B.  v.— David  Buttebfield,  E.  Morton,  Bingley. 
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Leghorns. 

Clais  iSS.— Leghorn  Cocks.    [9  entries,  2  afaeeni.] 

569  L  (80«.)— Mbs.  A.  C.  Li8TEB-Kat,  Burley  Manor,  Ringwood,  Hants.  1691 
600  n.  (l6i.)^B.  A:  A.  P.  Simpsov,  266  NoUingham  Road,  Ilkeston.    1892. 
562  m.  (lOir.)— Wadb  Bbos.,  58  Kirkgate,  BilBden,  Yorks. 

561  B.  H,  4  H.  C.->W.  H.  Shith,  Cnllingwortb,  Bradford. 

H.  0.— James  Snoulnd,  for  No.  556 ;  Chables  Heath,  for  No.  557. 

Class  259. — Leghorn  Hens.    [7  entries,  none  abwnt.] 

664  L  (SOi.)— John  Bebbt,  iO  Aireview  Street,  Silsden,  Yorks. 

568  n.  (15«.>— W.  H.  Smith,  Cullingworth,  Bradford. 

566  m.  (lOf .)— Mbs.  a.  C.  Listeb-Kat,  Barley  Manor,  Ringwood,  Hants.  1892. 

570  B.  H.  *  H.C.— R.  H.  WiLMOT,  The  Chase  Farm,  Ambergate.  Mar.  16, 1892. 

Class  860. — Leghorn  Cockerels,    [13  entries,  3  absent.] 

582  I.  (8Qf.)— Wm.  Smith,  73  Bolton  Road,  Silsden,  Yorks.    Jan.  3. 

572  II.  (15*.)— R.  BUTTBBPIBLD,  Nafferton  Hall,  Driffield.    Feb. 

573  m.  (10*.)— G.  F.  HIGOINBON,  Granyille  House,  Tenboiy.    Jan.  4. 

588  B.  V.  *  H.  C— Watkin  Watkiks,  Shotton  Hall,  Shrewsbury.  Jan.  12. 
H.  0.— John  Bebbt,  for  No.  571 ;  C.  W.  Ebllook,  Jun.,  for  No.  574; 
C.  Bant,  for  No.  579 ;  Mbs.  Sinkins,  for  No.  581. 

Class  S61. — Leghorn  PtbUets.    [15  entries,  none  absent.] 

597  I.  (80#.)— Wade  Bbos.,  58  Eirkgate,  Silsden.    Jan.  10. 

589  n.  (15«.)— Mbs.  A.  G.  Listbb-Kay,  Barley  Manor,  Ringwood,  Hants.   Jan. 
595  m.  (lOf.)— Wm.  Smith,  73  Bolton  Road,  Silsden.  Yorks.    Jan.  3. 

588  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— Mbs.  A.  C.  Listeb-Eat,  Barley  Manor,  Ringwood;    Jan.  ^ 
H.  C— Bbiogs  &  Haioh,  for  No.  584 ;  R.  Bctttebfield,  for  No.  585. 

Hamburghs. 

Class  96i.^ff(mburgh  Cocks,  am,y  variety.    [10  entries,  1  absent] 

607  I.  (SOi.)— W.  H.  Smith,  Cullingworth,  Bradford.    1892. 

606  II.  (15«.>— John  Ridlet,  Feakfield  Farm,  Frosterley,  Durham. 
605  m.  (10«.>-J.  Rawnslet,  Langley  Farm,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

608  B.  H.  4  E.  C— W.  H.  Smith,  Cullingworth,  Bradford.    1892. 

H.  C^Rbv.  S.  Ashwell,  for  No.  599;    A.  Habbowino,  for  No.  600; 
C.  A.  Eemball,  for  No.  602. 

Class  288. — Hamburgh  Hens,  any  variety.    [10  entries,  none  absent.] 

609  I.  (80f.)— T.  C.  Heath,  Cohidge,  Staffordshire.    1892. 

616  n.  (15«.>— W.  H.  Smith,  Cullingworth,  Bradford.    1892. 
614  III.  (10*.)— J-  Rawnslet,  Langley  Farm,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

617  B.  H.  ft  H.  C— W.  H.  Smith,  Cullingworth,  Bradford.    1892. 

E.  0.— A.   L.  Mebgeb,  for   No.  613;   John    Ridley,  for   No.   Sio; 
J.  Tybeb,  for  No.  618. 

Class884. — Hamburgh  Cockerels,  any  variety.  [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

621  I.  (80f.)— T.  C.  Heath,  Colridge,  Staffordshire. 

622  11.  (16*.)— M.  Jackson,  Silsden,  Yorks  (Gold  Pencilled).    Feb  9  ' 

623  III.  (10*.)— C.  A.  Eemball,  EarFs  Acre,  Plymouth.    Jan.  14 

624  B.  H»  ft  H.  C— W.  H.  Smith,  Cullingworth,  Bradford. 

H.  0»— Wi  GiiOSBOPi  for  Ne.  620;  W.  H.  Smith,  for  No.  623i 
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CltM  206. — Hamburgh  PullUa^  any  variety.    [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

628  I.  (908.)— C,  A.  ESM  BALL,  EarFs  Acre,  Plymouth.    Jan.  6. 

626  n.  (16«.)— T.  B.  BuBNBTT,  The  Oraoge,  Freshfield,  Liverpool  (SiWer 
SMDgled).    Jan.  20. 

629  in.  (lOf.)— W.  H.  Smith,  Cnllingworth,  Bradford. 

627  X.  11  .~W.  Glossop,  Ambergate,  Derby  (Silver  Spangled).    Jan.  1. 

Any  Other  Recognized  Breed.' 

Class  986. — Coeka.    [10  entries^  none  absent.] 

636  X. (S0i.>—J.PABTiKOTOK,Malkin8 Wood, BoothstowniManchester (Polish). 
1  year. 

638  U.  (ld<.)— John  Fbatn,  St.  Stephen's,  Lannceston  (MaUiy).    1892. 

639  m.  (lOf .>— Mbs.  Rioketts,  Knighton  Vicarage,  Badnorshire  (Yokohama). 
1891. 

638  X.  V.  *  H.  C— J.  Rawnblky,  Langley  Farm,  Bingley,  Yorks  (Polish). 
H,  0.— W.  Cook,  for  No.  632 ;  John  Hill,  for  No.  684 ;  L.  Pilkingtok, 
for  No.  637;  John  Ridlet,  for  No.  640. 

Class  267. — Hena.    [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

646  I.  (80f.)— J.   Pabtington,    Malkins   Wood,  Boothstown,   Manchester 
(Polish).    2  years. 

649  n.  (16«.)— J.  Rawnslby,  Langley  Farm,  Bingley,  Yorks  (Polish). 

661  ni.  (lOf.)— John  Ridlsy,  Peakfield  Farm,  Frosterley,  Durham  (Polish). 

650  B.  N.  ft  H.  C— Mbs.  Rickbtts  (Yokohama).    Apr.  1892. 

H.  C— W.  Cook,  for  No.  643 ;  J.  Pabtington,  for  No.  647 ;  L.  Pilkinoton. 
for  No.  648. 

Class  268. — Cockerels.    [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

666  L  (SOi.)— J.  Rawnslby,  Langley  Farm,  Bingky,  Yorks  (Polish). 

666  n.  (16f.)-'S.  H.  Hydb,  Eempton^Park,  Sunhnry-on-Xhames  (Spanish). 
Jan.  6.  - 

663  ni.(10ii.)— F.  Habvey,  North  St.,  Lostwithiel  (Spanish).  Jan.  14. 

Class  HBO.— Pullets.    [5  entries,  1  absent] 

660  L  (8Q«.)— 8.H.HYDB,KemptonPaTk,Sunbary-on-Thame8(Spani8h).  Jan. 5 
659  n.  (16«.)<-R.  Hawkins,  Seaham,  Seaham  Harbour  (Malay).    Feb.  10. 
657  ni.  (lOf.)— W.  Cook,  Orpington  House,  St.  Mary  Cray  (Orpington) 
Jan.  11. 

Table  Fowls. 

Class  270.— Pair  of  Cockerels  of  1893,  of  any  Pure  Breed. 
[6  entries,  2  absent.] 

667  I.  (80«.)— Lady  Wilson,  Ghillingham  Bams,  Belford  (Dorking).    Jan. 

662  n.  (16i.y—WM.  Bbent,  Clampit  Farm,  Callington  (Indian  Game). 

663  S.  v.— Hbbbbbt  Rbeybs,  Bmsworth,  Hants  (Dorking).    Jan. 

Class  271.— Pair  of  Pvlkts  of  1893,  of  any  Pure  Breed. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

674  I.  (80*.)— Lady  Wilson,  Ghillingham  Barns,  Belford  (Dorking).  Jan.  11 

671  n.  (16a.)— Jambs  Fbaynb,  Pipers  Pool,  Launceston  (Indian  Game).    Jan. 

672  m.  (lOf.)— Hbbbbbt  Reeyes,  Emsworth,  Hants  (Dorking).    Jan. 

668  B.  ]r.^J.  W.  AdlinOton,  Kirk  Langley,  Derby  (Black  Rymouth  Rock). 
_..reh.28.  

*  Bcntams  cXecpifO. 

^8 
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Class  272.— P<*ir  of  Cockerels  of  1893,  of  a  First  Cross  from  any  Pure- 
Breeds,    [16  entries,  5  absent.] 

690  I.  (80#.)— Lady  Wilson,  Chillingfaam  Bams,  Belfoid  (Indian  Game  k 
Dorking).    Feb.  6. 

676  n.  (16«.>— B.  Abthub,  Torbryan  Bectozy,  Newton  Abbot  (Indian  Game ' 

&  LangsbaD).    Jan.  28. 
689  m.  (10«.)— Lady  Wilson,  Cbillingham  Barns,  Belford  (Indian  Game  k 

DorkiDg).    Feb,  6. 
675  B.  H.  St  H.  C. — Hon.  Flobkncb  Amrebst  (Indian  Game  k  Dorking).  Mar. 

E.  C.^Miss  M.  Dolben,  for  No.  680 ;  Wji.  Hambly,  for  No.  684;  James 
Lloyd,  for  No.  686. 

Class  273.— Pair  of  Pullets  of  1893,  of  a  First  Cross  from  an^  Pure 
Breeds,     [13  entries,  1  absent.] 

699  I.  (80#.)— Wm.  HAMBLY,Cutlinwith,St.  Germans  (Dorking  &  Wyandotte). 
Jan.  10. 

703  II.  (15«.>— Lady  Wilson,  Obillingbam  Bams,  Belford  (Indian  Game  & 
Dorking).    Feb.  6. 

691  in.  (10#.)— J.  W.  Adlington,  Kirk  Langley,  Derby  (Plymouth  Bock  & 
LangBban).    Mar.  2. 

693  B.  V,  St  H.  C— B.  Abthub,  Newton  Abbot  (Indian  Game  k  Langshan).  Jan.  28 . 
H.  C— Hon.  Flobence  Amhebst,  for  No.  692;  Masteb  W.  Bebby,  for 
No.  694 ;  P.  B.  GovETT,  for  No.  698 ;  Jahes  Lloyd,  for  No.  700. 

DUCKS. 
Aylesbury* 

Class  Vt^—Ayleshwry  Drakes,    [3  entries.] 

704  I.  (80«.)TrJ.  Bawnslby,  Langley  Farm,  Bingley,  Yorks. 
7C6  II.  (I5«.)^Wm.  Weston,  31  Mount  Street,  Aylesbury. 

706  ra.  (ia».>— H.  B.  Willett,  Wbitcburch,  Bristol.    Over  1  year. 

Class  TUb.—AylesJmry  Bucks.    [4  entries.] 

707  I.  (80«.)— J.  Bawnslby,  Langley  Farm,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

710  n.  (16*.)  k  709  in.  (lOf.)— H.  B.  WiLLBTT,  Wbitcburch,  Bristol.  Over  1  yr. 

708  B.  H.— Wm.  Weston,  31  Mount  Street,  Aylesbury. 

Class  276. — Aylesbury  Young  Brakes,     [10  entries,  none  absent.] 
716  I.  (80«.)— n.  BODWELL,  22  California,  Aylesbury.    3  months. 

719  II.  (lfi«.)— Wm.  Weston,  31  Mounb  Street,  Aylesbuiy. 

711  m.  (10«.)— Edwabd  Babnes,  Fern  Bank,  Godahning.    March. 

720  B.  N.  a  H.  C— H.  B.  Willett,  Whitchurch,  Bristol.    2  months. 

712  H.  C— J.  D.  GOY.  714  Com.— H. HiOES. 

Class  277. — Aylesbury  Bucklijigs,    [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

721  I.  (8Qf.)— E.  Babnes,  Fern  Bank,  Godalming.    Mar. 

723  II.  (15«.)— A.  Habbowing,  Larpool  Hall,  Whitby.    Jan.  23. 

724  III.  (10«.)— H.  HiCKB,  South  Street,  Bedminster,  Bristol.    Mar.  24. 
729  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— H.  H.  WiLLETT,  Whitchurch,  BristoL    2  months. 
728  H.  C— Wm.  Weston,  722  Com.— J.  D.  Goy. 

Rouen. 

Class  278. — Bouen  Brakes.    [9  entries,  none  absent.] 
784  I.  (S0#.)— J,  Pabtinqton,  Malkins  Wood,  Boothst6wn,~Slanche8ter. '  TyT7' 
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733  n.  (16«:)— J.  Pabtington,  Malkins  Wood,  Boothstown,  Manchester.  1  y 
737  in.  (ia».)-^T.  Wakbfisld,  Lowton,  Newton-le-Willows.  2  years  old. . 
736  E.  H.  *  H.  C— R.  J.  Sbegbant,  Thornton  Abbey,  Ulceby.    2  years  old. 

Clasft  279. — Rwien  Ducks.    [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

742  I.  (SO*.)— J.  Pabtington,  Malkins  Wood,  Boothstown,  Manchester,  i  yr. 
741  n.  (16*.)— J.  Pabtington,  Malkins  Wood,  Boothstown,  Manchester.  2  yrs. 

739  ni.  (10#.)— W.  Bygott,  Jun.,  Rye  Hill  House,  Ulceby.    Ma^^  1890. 

740  B.  H.— F.  P.  Ellis,  Windhill  Lodge,  Bishop's  Stortford.    Over  1  year. 
714  Com.— H.  R.  Willbtt,  Whitchurch,  Bristol.    Over  1  year. 

Class  280. — Rouen  Young  Drakes.    [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

746  1.  (80f.)— Hon.  Sybil  Amhebst,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

749  II.  (1(M.)— David  Gabton,  Gol borne,  Newton-le-Willows.    Apr.  i. 
748  ni.  (l(h.y—W.  Bygott,  Jun.,  Rye  Hill  House,  Ulceby.    Jan.  10. 

747  B.  v.— W.  Bygott,  Jun.,  Rye  Hill  House,  Uloeby.    Jan.  6. 

Class  281. — Rouen  Ducklings,    [4  entries.] 

750  1.  (8Qf.) — ^HoN.  Sybil  Amhebst,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

762  11.  (I5i.)--W.  Bygott,  Jun.,  Rye  Hill  House,  Ulceby.    Jan.  20. 

761  III.  (10#.)— W.  Bygott,  Jun.,  Rye  Hill  House,  Ulceby.    Jan.  6. 

763  Bi  B.— David  Gabton,  Golbome,  Newton-le-Willows.    Apr.  1, 

Pekin. 

Class  282. — Pekin  Drakes,    [7  entries,  none  absent] 

759  I.  (80t.)— H.  R.  Willbtt,  Whitchurch,  Bristol.    Over  1  year. 

757  II.  (15*.)— Edwabd  Shaw,  PlsLs  Wilmot,  Oswestry.    Apr.  1892, 

754  III.  (10*.  *  755  S.  H.}— THOMAS  Allbn,  Orookwood  Farm,  Devizes.  1891. 

Class  283. — Pekin  Ducks,    [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

762  I.  (80*.)— Hbbbebt  Gbiffiths,  '*  The  Rake,"  Hawarden,  Chester. 

765  n.  (15*.)— John  V.  Willxamson,  Derwen  Hall,  Corwen.    Over  1  year. 
761  in.  (lOti.)— Thomas  Allen,  Crookwood  Farm,  Devizes.    1891. 

763  E.  K.— H.  R.  Willbtt,  Whitchurch,  Bristol.    Over  1  year. 

Class  %U.-— Pekin  Young  Drakes.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

767  I.  (80*.)— Thomas  F.  Hobslby,  South  Grove,  Highgate,  N.    Mar.  28. 

766  II.  (15*.)— Hon.  Sybil  Amhbbst,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

769  m.  (10*.)— A.  G.  Phillips,  The  Rosery,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol.    March. 

Class  286. — Pekin  Ducklings,    [3  entries,  1  absent.] 

770  I.  (80*.)— Hon.  Sybil  Amhbbst,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

772  n.  (15*.>— A.  G.  Phillips,  The  Rosery,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol.    March. 

Any  Other  Useful  Breed. 

Class  mi,— Drakes.    [3  entries.] 

775  1  (30*.)  k  774  II.  (16*.)— Lady  Wilson,  Ohilllngham  Bams,  BelfoM 
(Cayuga).    1892. 

773  m.  (10*.)— Hon.  Sybil  Amhbbst,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk 
(CayngA).    1892. 
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Cliiss  i87,—Duck8,    [1  entry.] 

776  1.  (80#.)— Lady  Wilson,  Chillingham  Bams,  Belford  (Cayuga).     1892. 

Olasa  888.— Foun^  Drakes.    [3  entries.] 

779  I.  (^.)— l^ADY  WiL80H»  OhUlingham  Banu,  Belford  (Cajugs). 

777  n.  (15<.>— HOK.  Sybil  Ambi»E8T.  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk  (Cajuga). 

778  ni.  (10#.}~-Wm.  Pabkbr,  Gt.  Stanney  Hall,  SattoD,  Chester  (Indian 
Rnnn«r).    Apr.  11. 

ClaM  280.— Ducklings.    [3  entries.] 

78S  I.  (80».)— Lady  Wilson,  Chillingham  Bams,  Belford  (Cayuga). 

780  n.  (15<.)— Hon.  Sybil  Amhebst,  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk  (Cajnga). 

781  ni.  (10«.}— Wm.  Pabkbb,  6t.  Stanney  Hall,  Satton,  Chester  (Indiin 
Runner).    Apr.  11. 

Table  Ducklings. 

Olaii  300.— Pair  of  Ducklings  of  1893,  of  any  Pure  Breed. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 
784  L  (80«.)^Hbbbbbt  Gbiffiths,  •*  The  Rake,"  Hawarden,  Chester  (Ayks> 
bury).    Apr.  18. 

787  n.  (lft«.)--HABBY  RODWELL,  22  California,  Aylesbury  (Aylesbury)  8 
weeks  old. 

790  ni.  (10«^V— H.  G.  Wbston,  Mount  Street,  Aylesbniy,  Bncks  (Aylesbory). 

788  B.  H.  ft  &  0.— Edwabd  Babnbs,  Fern  Bank,  Godalming  (Aylesbury).  Apr. 

789  H.  C— H.  G.  Wbston  (Aylesbury). 

CIms  70\.—Pair  of  Ducklings  of  1893,  of  a  First  Cross  from  any 
Pure  Breeds.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

794  I.  (80«.)— Hbbbbbt  GBiFFiTHS,"The  Rake,'*  Hawarden,  Chester  (Ayles- 
bury k,  Pekin).    Apr.  18. 

798  II.  (16f.)— H.  G.  Wbston,  Mount  Street,  Aylesbury  (Aylesbury  k.  Pekiu). 

793  m.  (10«.)— H.  T.  GooDENOUGH,  1  Belgrave  Villas,  Slough  (Aylesbury  4c 
Pekin).    Apr.  16. 

792  B.  H.— Mbs.  Bibch,  The  Vicarage,  Kirk  Hammerton,  York  (Aylesbury  & 
Pekin).    Apr.  11. 

Oeese. 

CIms  SM.— Ganders.    [10  entries,  1  absent.] 
802  I.  (£2.)— John  Ebbb,  Red  Hall,  Wigton  (Toulouse). 
806  n.  (£1.)— R.  J.  Sbbubant,  Thornton  Abbey,  Ulceby  Junction  (Bmbden). 
2  years  old. 

808  in.  (10«.)^H.  R.  Wilkinson,  Turley  Castle,  Maiket  Dnyton  (Embdeo). 
6  years  old. 

800  B.  B.  ft  H.  0.— E.  H.  Cbuttbndbn  (Chinese).    Apr.  1892. 

E.  C— Miss  F.  Mitfobd,  for  No.  803 ;  Mbs.  H.  Piokwobth,  for  Ko.  804. 
805  Com.^C.  W.  Pbbston. 

Class  893. — Oeese.    [6  entries,  1  absent.] 
811  I.  (£8.>-J0RN  Kbbb,  Red  Hall,  Wigton  (Toulouse). 
818  n.  (Jti.)-^,  W.  Pbbston,  Llwyn  Ynn  Hall,  Ruthin  (Embden).    Apr.  15, 

1892. 
814  III.(10f.>— Edwabd  Shaw,  PUbWilmot,  Oswestry  (Toulouse).  Apr.  1891. 

809  B.  B.—HoN.  Sybil  Amhbbst,  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk  (Embden). 

810  Com.— E.  H.  Cbuttbnden,  Borras  Farm,  Gresford,  Denbigh  (Chinese). 

Turkeys. 

Class  ViL—Turh^  Cocks.    [12  entries,  none  absent.] 
81  6  I.  (£2.)— Abbot  Bbos.,  Hhigham,  Norfolk,    1892. 
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d20  II.  (£l,)—l^,  Kekduck,  Weeford  House,  Lichfield  (Bronze).    1891. 
824  m.  (1<U.)--Mbs.  Williams,  Hawkestone  Hotel,  Shrewsbury  (Canadian 
Bronze).    Over  1  year. 

826  X.  H.  4  H.  C— Ladt  Wilson,  ChilUngham  Barns  (Mammoth  Bronze). 
E.  0.— Hon.  Stbil  Amhebst,  for  No.  816 ;   H.  T.  Goodbnough,  for 
No.  819;  J.  V.  Williamson,  for  No.  825. 

823  Com.— J.  Thongbb. 

Clais  906.— Turkey  ffens.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 

827  I.  (£2.)— Abbot  Bbos.,  Hingham,  Norfolk.    1892. 

881  II.  (£1.)^Bdwabd  Kbndbick,  Weeford  House,  Lichfield  (Bronze).  Over 

1  year. 
885  in.  (lOf.)  k  836  S.  V.  k  H.  C— Lady  Wilson,  Chillingham  Bams,  Belford 

(Mammoth  Bronze).    1891. 

E.  C— Hon.  Sybil  Amhebst,  for  No.  828;  J.  Thongbb,  for  No.  833; 

W.  Willis-Habbis,  t  r  No.  834. 
830  Com.— H.  T.  Goodenough. 


FAEM  AND  DAIRY  PEODUCE  OP  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

Cheshire  Cheese.^ 

daw  286. — Three  C/ieehire  C/ieeaee  {coloured  or  uneoloured),  of  not 
lees  than.  ^Olh,  each,  made  in  1892.^     [62  entriee.] 

81  I.  (£95,  ft  Champion  £100.^— Thomas  Houlbbookb,  Calveley  Farm, 
Tarporley. 

31  ]Iaker*s  Prise  (£8/  ft  Champion  £10.*>— Mbs.  Houlbbookb,  Calveley 

Farm,  Tarporley. 
46  n.  (£16.>->Riohabd  Mullook,  Guy  Lane  Farm,  Waverton,  Chester. 
67  m.  (£10.)— Chablbs  F.  Simpson,  Tiverton  Hall,  Tarporley. 

82  lY.  (£5.)--Wm.  Houlbbookb,  Brooklands,  Wettenhall,  Winsford. 
80  B.  H.  ft  E.  C.~8amuel  Holland,  Woodhey  Hall,  Nantwlch. 

H.  0.— John  Minshall,  for  No.  43;  Mbs.  Mullook,  for  No.  46; 
B.  PiCKBBiNG,  for  No.  60 ;  T.  Shaw,  for  No.  64 ;  H.  Siddobn,  for 
No.  66 ;  Mbb.  Wiluamson,  for  No.  62. 

Com.— B.  Chbbbs,  for  No.  16 ;  E.  Oouldboubn,  for  No.  27 ;  John  Jonbs, 
for  No.  36;  Wm.  Lbe,  for  No.  41 ;  John  Lloyd,  for  No.  42;  John 
Stokbs,  for  No.  68. 

ClaM  207.— I%ree  Cheshire  Cheeses  {coloured  or  unocdoured),  of  not 
less  than  30%.  and  under  60%.  each,  made  in  1892.^     [46  entries.] 

86  I.  (£96,  ft  S.  V.  for  Champion.^)— Thomas  Houlbbookb,  Calveley  Farm, 

Tktfporley. 
86  n.  (£16.)— Wh.  Houlbbookb,  Brooklands,  Wettenhall,  Winsford. 
101  m.  (£10.)— Chablbs  F.  Simpson,  Tiverton  Hall,  Tarporley. 
78  IV.  (£6.)--r.HuoH  R.  Button,  Spurstow  Lower  Hall,  Tarporley. 
104  B.  V.  ft  H.  C— Hugh  S.  Wallby,  Bickerton  Hall,  Malpas. 

H.  C— JpHN  HABTaHOBN,  for  No.  84 ;  W.  J.  Mackbnzib,  for  No.  92 ;  Wm. 
Pabker,  for  No.  99 ;  Job  Pbplsb,  for  No.  100 ;  Mbb.  R.  Willktt,  for 
No.  106;  J.  Wbioht,  for  No.  108. 

'  Prices  given  l^  the  Cheeter  Locsl  Oomxnittee. 

*  Oiveo  by  the  Chester  Local  Oommittee  fpr  the  best  Three  Cheshire  Cheeses  exhibited. 

*  A  Prize  of  £S  was  given  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee  to  the  maker  of  the  First  Prize 
Cheeses  in  each  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese  Classes,  as  well  as  a  prize  of  £10  to  the  maker  of  the 
Champion  Cheeses.    No  maker  was,  however,  eligible  for  more  than  one  Class  Prize. 
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Com.— J.  BOUOHBT,  for  No.  66  ;  G.  DBH90K,  for  No.  76 ;  W.  J.  DtTTTOH,  far 
No.  82 ;  Wm.  Moore,  for  No.  93 ;  G.  Mosfobd,  for  No.  94 ;  B.  UVhUKf, 
for  No.  97. 

Class  298. — T/iree  Coloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  60S. 
each,  made  in  1893.^     [91  entries.] 

149  I.  (£26.)— Thomas  Houlbrooke,  Calveley  FanUi  Tarporley. 

114  II.  (£16.)— Joseph  Ankers,  Cholmondeley,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

171  III.  (£10.)— John  Mullock,  The  Pits  Farm,  Malpas. 

162  lY.  (£6.)— John  Jackson,  Chowley  Oak  Farm,  Handley,  Chester. 

181  B.  V.  *  S.  C— Thomas  Prince,  Prince's  Farm,  Tattenhall,  Chester. 
H.  C— T.  Brereton,  for  No.  121 ;  John  Dutton,  for  No.  137 ;  R.  Fbar- 
NALL,  for  No.  142 ;  T.  Grbbnwat,  for  No.  144 ;  Viscount  Hill,  for 
No.  147 ;  S.  Jones,  for  No.  169. 

Com.— J.  Allwood,  for  No.  110 ;  B.  Dutton,  for  No.  135 ;  Wm.  Parkxr, 
for  No.  178;  Wm.  Pym,  for  No.  182;  John  Stokes,  for  No.  189;  Hbnby 
Willis,  for  No.  199. 

Class  299.^Three  Coloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  iOlb. 
each,  and  under  60lb,,  made  in  1893.^     [67  entries.] 

239  I.  (£86.)— Thomas  Houlbrooke,  Calveley  Farm,  Tarporley. 
257  II.  (£16.)— George  Platt,  Oak  Tree  Farm,  Eaton,  Tarporley. 
238  III.  (£10.)— Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury. 
221  IV.  (£6.)— Richard  Cooper,  Ridley  Hill,  Tarporley. 
243  B.  V.  *  H.  C— John  Jones,  The  Wychough,  Malpas. 

H.  C— Joseph  Ankers,  for  No.  201 ;  Wm.  Cookson,  for  No.  919 ;  A. 

DAViES,for  No.  224 ;  H.  R.  DUTTON,  for  No.  227;  H.  Lba,  for  No.  245; 

Miss  Jane  Sheen,  for  No.  260. 

Com.— T.  Brereton,  for  No.  208 ;  S.  Oharlbbworth,  for  No.  216 ; 

E.  Cheers,  for  No.  217 ;  B.  Dutton,  for  No.  226 ;  R.  Fbabnall,  for 

No.  233 ;  H.  Willis,  for  No.  266. 

Class  300. — Three  Coloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  under  iOlb,  each, 
made  in  1893.^     [35  entries.] 

268  I.  (£20.)— Joseph  Ankers,  Cholmondeley,  Whitohnrch,  Salop. 

268  Maker's  Prise  (£8.)— Mrs.  Ankbbs,  Cholmondel^,  Wkitohmoh,  Salop. 

284  II.  (£10.)— Thomas  Houlbrooke,  Calveley  Farm,  Tarporley. 

300  in.   (£6.)— Mrs.  E.  Williamson  &  Son,  Wallstone  Farm,  Chorley, 

Nantwich. 
277  rv.(£S.)— Richard  Cooper,  Ridley  Hill,  Tarporley. 
286  S.  if.  ft  H.  C— Jambs  Hulme,  Eenwick  Lodge,  Ellesmere;  Salop. 

H.  C.^T.  Greenwat,  for  No.  282 ;  Wm.  Ptm,  for  No.  296 ;  Stlfabk 

Dairy  School,  for  No.  298 ;  Wm.  Toft,  for  No.  299 ;  H.  Willis,  for 

No.  301. 

Ck>m.— I.  A.  Brown,  for  No.  271;  Wm.  Cookson,  for  No.  276;  H.  E. 

Cooper,  for  No.  276 ;  R.  Dutton,  for  No.  279. 

Class  301. — Three  Uncoloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than 
50lb.  each,  made  in  1893.^     [86  entries.] 

359  I.  (£26.)— George  Mosford,  Tattenhall,  Chester. 

859  Maker's  Prise  (£3.)— Alicb  Mosford,  Tattenhall,  Chesten 
887  II.  (£16.)— Henrt  Willis,  Ridley  Farm,  Tarporley. 
312  in.  (£10.)— Thomas  Booth,  Hargrare  Hall,  Chester. 
337  IV.  (£6.)— Pbter  Dutton,  Hodfield  Hall,  Huxley,  Ohesten 

360  B.  H.  *  H,  C— Mrs.  Mart  Mullock,  Poulton,  Wreiham. 

H.  C— T.  H.   Caldecott,  for  No.   316;  J.  Callwood,  for  No.  317; 

*  Prizes  given  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee. 
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T.GBBENWAT,forNo.347;  MRS.NUNNERLBY,forKo.  363;  Wm.  Pabkeb, 
for  No.  864. 

Com.— I.  A.  Bbown,  for  No.  316 ;  Sylfaen  Daiby  School,  for  No.  382 ; 
R.  D.  Wallet,  for  No.  384. 

Class  302. — Three  Uncoloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  under  50Z6.  each, 
made  in  1893.^    [63  entries.] 

440  I.  (£26.)— Henry  Willis,  Ridley  Farm,  Tarporley. 

440  Xaker'f  Prise  (;C3.)— Edoar  Willis,  Ridley  Farm,  Tarporley: 

406  II.  (£16.)— John  Dutton,  Swanley  Hall,  Nantwich. 

423  m.  (£10.)— Mrs.  Mary  Mullock,  Poulton,  Wrexham. 

411  IV.  (£6.>-R.  Fbarnall,  Lea  Hall,  Aldford,  Chester. 

418  B.  H.  AH.  C— Thomas  Houlbbooke,  Calveley  Farm,  Tarporley. 

H.  C— H.  Dodd,  for  No.  402 ;  P.  DUTTON,  for  No.  407  ;  J.  Gerrard,  for 
No.  414 ;  G.  Mosford,  for  No.  421 ;  W.  Sadler,  for  No.  432 ;  Miss  Jane 
Sheen,  for  No.  434 ;  T.  T.  Wallet,  for  No.  439. 

Com.— H.  £.  CooPEB,  for  No.  399 ;  John  Gillett,  for  No.  416 ;  John 
Hobson,  for  No.  417 ;  J.  Nicholas,  for  No.  426 ;  T.  Nunnbblbt,  for 
No.  426 ;  T.  Sadlbb,  for  No.  431 ;  J.  Sumneb,  for  No.  436. 

Class  303. — Three  Uncoloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  under  40Z&.  each, 
made  in  1893.^     [33  entries.] 

472  I.  (£20.)— Heney  Willis,  Ridley  Farm,  Tarporley. 

470  n.  (£10.)— Sylfaen  Daibt  School,  Welshpool. 

461  in.  (£5.)-^ohn  Lea,  Moss  Farm,  Harthill,  Tattenhall,  Chester. 

447  IV.  (£8.) — ^T.  Chablesworth,  Baddington,  Nantwich. 

466  B.  H.  St  H.  C— Thomas  Green  wat.  Burton  Farm,  Tarporley. 

H.  C— R.  D.  Allwood,  for  No.  441 ;  I.  A.  Brown,  for  No.  443 ;  C.  W. 

Francis,  for  No.  464;  Mbs.  M.  Rutteb,  for  No.  466;  J.  Sumner,  for 

No.  469. 

Com.— S.  Charlesworth,  for  No.  446;  R.  Cooper,  for  No.  449;  T. 

Dutton,  for  Nb.  452 ;  J.  Jackson,  for  No.  458 ;    A.  O.  Lakin,  for 

No.  460;  E.  WOODWARD,  for  No.  473. 

Cheddar  Cheese. 

Class  9fA.— Three  Cheddar  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  bOlb.  each, 
made  in  1892.     [8  entries.] 

476  I.  (£10.)— T.  C.  Candt,  Woolcombe,  Cattistock,  Dorset. 

480  n.  (£6.) — S.  J.  Martin,  Waddon  Farm,  Lamyatt,  Evercreech,  Bath. 

479  in.  (£8.)— John  Hillard,  Church  Farm,  Charlton  Musgrove,  Wincanton. 

481  B.  H.  4  H.  C— N.  J.  Sims,  Mitford,  Shipston-on-Stonr. 

476  H.  C— Blackmorb  Yale  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lydlinch,  Blandford. 

477  Com. — ^HAnry  Cannon,  Mitton,  Clevedon,  Evercreech,  Bathi 

Class  906\-— Three  Cheddar  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  50».  each, 
made  in  1893.    [12  entries.] 
492  I.  (£10.)— N.  J.  Sims,  Mitford,  Shipston-on-Stour. 
484  II.  (£6.)— T.  C.  Candy,  Wooloombe,  Cattistock,  Dorset. 
488  ni.  (£8.)— H.  Francis,  Malkin  Hill  Farm,  Horsington,  Bath. 

482  B.  v.  St  H.  C— Blackmorb  Vale  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lydlinch,  Blandford. 
Com.— Hbnby  Cannon,  for  No.  486 ;  S.  J.  Mabtin,  for  No.  490 ;  Mbs. 
W.  T.  S.  TiLLEY,  for  No.  493. 

Class  90^.— Three  Stilton  Clieeses,  made  in  1892.     [10  entries.] 
496  I.  (A6.)— Mbs.  Chablottb  Faibbbothbb,  Beeby,  Leicester. 

*  Prizes  glren  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee. 
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499  II.  (ifS.)— H.  H0BBI8,  Manor  Farm,  Sazelby,  Melton  Mowbraj. 
494  m.  (:M.)~JoHN  Baker,  Willoughby-on-the- Wolds,  Looghboroogfa. 
602  B.  v.  ft  H.  0.— William  S.  Walpoli,  Twyford,  Melton  Mowbray. 
600  Com.— John  Smith,  Gaddesbj,  Leioester. 

Olait  3fn.— Three  StiUon  Cheeses,  made  in  1893.    [9  entries.] 

609  I.  (£6.)— H.  M0BBI8»  Manor  Farm,  Saxelby,  Melton  Mowbraj. 
606  n.  (€8.)— Mbs.  Crablottb  Faibbbothbb,  Beebj,  Leioester. 
611  ni.  (:^.)— John  H.  Wale,  Burton  Bandalls,  Loaghborongh. 
608  B.  H.  4  H.  C— Andbbw  W.  Hubst,  Hungarton,  Leicester. 

Other  Varieties  of  Cheese. 

ChlM  ZOB.-^Three  Double  Gloucester  Cheeses,  made  in  1893. 
[7  entries.] 

617  I.  (j^.)— John  Hillabd,  Charch  Farm,  Charlton  Mosgroye,  Wincanton. 
613  II.  (€8.>— Blaokmobb  Vale  Daibt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lydlinoh,  Blandford. 
616  III.  (^es.)— William  Oilman,  Cheese  Factory,  Rocester,  Staffs. 

618  B.  H.  4  H.  C— Mrs.  W.  T.  S.  Tillbt,  North  Wootton,  Shepton  Mallet. 

619  Com.— Wm.  Yauohan,  Doublegates  Farm,  Boahley,  Tewkesbwy. 

Class  90O.— Three  Leicester  Cheeses^  made  in  1893.     [4  entries.] 

621  I.  (if6.>— Hbnbt  Goodall,  Oonby  Farm,  Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 

622  II.  (£S.>— John  Habbtbon,  Pailton,  Rugby, 

623  m.  (£8.)—  T.  Vabnam,  Rectory  Farm,  Appleby,  Atberstone. 

Class  ZlO.—Three  North  Wilts  Loaf  Cheeses,  made  in  1893. 
[4  entries.] 
524  I.  (£6.)— Blackmohb  Vale  Dairt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lydlinch,  Blandford. 

627  II.  (A3.)— Mrs.  W.  T.  S.  Tillbt,  North  Wootton,  Shepton  Mallet. 
626  m.  (£2.)— Chabd  Butter  Sl  Obbebe  Faotobt,  Chard,  Som. 

Class  311.— TAree  Lancashire  Toasting  Cheeses,  made  in  1893. 
[4  entries.] 

629  I.  (if6.)— John  Qillbtt,  Moss  House,  Gt.  Plampton,  Eirkham,  Lanos. 

630  II.  (/8.)— Matthew  Kibkham,  Ballam,  Lytham,  Lanes. 

628  III.  (:M.)— John  Cbook,  Poplar  Orove,  Kirkham,  Lanes. 

Class  312. — Three  Cheeses,  not  eligible  for  any  0/ the  previous 

Classes,  made  in  1893.    [14  entries.] 

640  I.  (^£5.)— H.   Fbanois,  Malkin  Hill  Farm,  Horsington,  Bath.     (Loaf 

Cheddar.) 
637  II.  (£S.)— Ht.  Cannon,  Mitton,   Cleyedon,   Svercreeoh,  Bath.    (Loaf 

Cheddar.) 
633  m.  (iCS.)— Blaokmobe  Yale  Daibt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lydlinch,  Blandford. 

(Loaf  Cheddar.) 
546  k.  V.  4  Com.— Mbs.  W.  T.  S.  Tillbt,  North  Wootton.    (Loaf  Cheddar.) 

Class  SIS.— ^nW«e  amM  Cheeses,  wnder  2lb.  weight  each.    [5  entries.] 
649  II.  (£2.)— C.  C.  TUDWAT,  Waloombe  Dairy,  Wells,  Som. 

Soft  Cheese. 

Class  ZVl.— Three  Cream  Cheeses,     [18  entries.] 
666  1.  (£8.)— Ohablbs  C.  Tudway,  Walcombe  Dairy,  Wells,  Somerset. 
668  II.  (IS.)— Henbt  Goodall,  Gonby  Farm,  Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 
664  III.  (£1.)— B.  J.  Davibs,  Haywardsend,  Stonehonse,  Glos. 
661  B.  v.  4  Com.— Mbs.  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
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Butter. 

OUm  ZlS.'^Two  pounds  Fresh  BttUer,  slightly  salted^  made  up  in 
pounds,    [98  entries.] 

591  (d06.>— Thb  Countess  of  Crawfobd»  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan. 

614  (£6,) — JoBBPR  Gbooott,  Chapel  Chorlton,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

6S3  (£6.>-Mhb.  T.  H.  Millbb,  Singleton  Park,  Ponlton-le-Fylde,  I  arcs. 

ft46  (£6.)— LoBD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

684  (£S.)— Chabd  Buttbb  Factory,  Chaid,  Som. 

698  (:88.)— Lt.-Col.  John  F.  Cubtis-Hatwabd,  Quedgelej,  Gloucester. 

609  (£8.)— Mbs.  Elizabbth  Fbanob,  Sporstow,  Banbury,  Tarporley. 

616  (iCS.)— Joseph  Hanson,  Botham  Hall  Farm,  Haddeisfleld. 

696  (£!.>— Mbs.  Abtrub  Dbane,  Minster  House,  Winchester. 

698  (if  l.V— Qbobqb  Dodge,  Moat  House,  Steeple  Claydon,  Winslow. 

660  (ja.>— Hbnby  Shephbbd,  Redhill,  Wrington,  Som. 

669  (£1.)— Edwabd  Wadham,  Millwood,  Dalton-in-Forness. 

661  B.  V.  ft  H.  0.— Db.  Hebbebt  Watnbt,  Bnckhold,  Pangboume. 
649  Goau— A.  H.  Sayoby,  Aldington  Manor,  Evesham. 

Class  S15a. — Two  pounds  Fresh  BuUer,  slightly  salted,  made  from 
Milk  drawn  from  Cows  other  than  Channel  Islands,  or  Cows 
crossed  with  the  Channel  Islands  Breeds.^     [95  entries.] 

708  (iCi.)->TOM  Embby,  Elm  Tree  Farm,  Portbury,  Bristol. 

711  (jC6.>— Joseph  Gbooott,  Chapel  Chorltcn,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

712  (€6.)— R.  W.  Hanbuby,  M.P.,  Castem  Hall  Farm,  Ashbourne. 

781  (£6.)— Mbb.  T.  H.  Millbb,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lanci>. 
718  ?£S.)— Joseph  Hanson,  Botham  Hall  Farm,  Hnddersfleld. 

714  (<8.)^BoBBBT  Heath,  Woodhonse  Farm,  Biddnlph,  Congleton. 

767  (£8.>--John  Williams,  Regilbary  Park,  Winford,  Bristol. 

768  (jfiS.)— Miohabl  J.  Williams,  North  Hill  Farm,  Chew  Stoke,  Bristol. 
686  (£1.)->Chabd  Buttbb  Factoby,  Chard. 

690  (if  l.>— Edwin  Cookson,  Ponlton,  Wrexham. 

716  (df  1.)— Mbs.  Robebt  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  S[nowle,  Warwickshire. 
737  (A1.>-Habbiet  Pickebino,  Old  Hall  Farm,  Ponlton,  Wrexham. 
784  B.  B.  St  H.  C— Mbs.  Maby  Mullock,  Ponlton,  Wrexham. 

CoBi.—J.  Mabshall  Duodalb,  for  No.  698;  R.  Lewis,  for  No.  726. 

Class  S16.~0n6  Keg  or  other  Package  of  SaU  Butter,  not  Ism  than 
1426.  and  under  iOlb,  in  weight.     [26  entries.] 

770  I.  (i£6.>-EowiN  Cookson,  Ponlton,  Wrexham. 

762  II.  (ifS.)— Lt.-Col.  Wm.  J.  Alezandeb,  Acton  Honse,  Poyntz-Pass,  Newry. 

782  in.  (£S.)— Mbs.  Job  Pepleb,  Aldersey,  Chester. 

766  B.  B.  4  H.  C.^Jambs  Blyth,  Wood  House,  Stansted,  Essex. 
766  Coiii.~H.  W.  Bvddioom,  Penbedw  Hall,  Mold. 

Class  317. — One  Keg  or  other  Package  of  SaU  Butter,  not  less  than 
iOlb.  in  weight,    [7  entries.] 

790  I.  (ie6.>-G.  C.  COBNEB,  Mnrkey  Hill,  Middleton  Tyas,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
792  n.  (£8.>— Mbs.  T.  Faulkneb,  Norbury,  Whitchnrch,  Salop. 

791  m.  (£8.)— Mbs.  Cathbbine  Dayibs,  Pontfaen  Farm,  Rhaddlan,  Flints. 


'  Prizet  giren  by  the  Chester  Local  Committee. 
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CIDER  AND  PERRY. 

Class  318. — Ccuk  of  not  leas  than  18,  and  not  more  than  30,  ffoOane 

of  OdeTy  made  in  tJte  Autumn  of  1892.     [7  eDtries.] 
794  I.  (£6.)— W.  Henbt  Batting,  Bt.  Cyres,  Exeter. 
798  II.  (£8.)— Henby  Thomson,  Southends,  Newent,  Gloucestershire. 
797  III.  (je2.)--THOMA8  Langfobd,  Rudford,  Gloucester. 
796  B.  H.  4  Com.— W.  Gatm BB  &  Son,  Banham,  Attleborough,  Korfolk. 

Class  Sld.^One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Cider,  made  in  the  Auiumn  of  1892. 

[7  entries.] 

807  I.  (iC5.)— John  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 

801  II.  (£8.)— W.  Hbnbt  Batting,  St.  Cyres,  Bxeter. 

806  m.  (£2.)— John  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 

804  B.  H.— Hbnbt  Thomson,  Southends,  Newent,  Gloucestershire. 

Class  920.— One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Cider,  made  in  any  year  he/ore 
1892.    [6  entries.] 

811  I.  (£S.)— Henbt  Thomson,  Southends,  Newent,  Glos, 

813  n.  (jgS.)— John  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 
810  III.  (jgS.)— Thomas  Langfobd,  Rudford,  Gloucester. 

812  B.  H.  4  Com.— John  G.  Watbbman,  Baltonsborough,  Bridgwater. 

Class  321.— Otm  Dozen  BoUles  of  Perry.    [4  entries.] 

814  I.  (£5.)— E.  BoSLET  &  Co.,  Lyde,  Hereford. 

815  II.  (£8.)— Thomas  Langfobd,  Rudford,  Gloucester. 

817  m.  (£2)  &  B.  H.  816.— Hbnbt  Thomson,  Southends,  Newent,  Glos. 


JAMS  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

Class  922.— Collection  of  Whole  Fruit  Jams.    [5  entries.] 

821  I.  (£8.)— Lamb  Bbos.,  Richhill,  Armagh. 

818  U.  (£8.)— Bbitannia  Fbuit  Fbesebving  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tiptree  Heath  Jam 

Works,  EeWedon. 
820  III.  (£1.)— Gbangeb*s  Fbuit  Pbbsebving  Co.,  The  Yineyaids,  Ely. 

822  B.  N.  4  Com.— T.  G.  Ticklbb,  Hope  Street,  Great  Grimsby. 

Class  3iS.-^CoUection  of  Bottled  Fruits.    [4  entries.] 

826  I.  (£8.)— John  Weavbb,  Little  Heath,  Christleton,  Chester. 
825  II.  (£8.)  — T.  G.  TiOKLBB,  Hope  Street,  Great  Grimsby. 

824  ni.  (£!.>— Gbangeb*s  Fbuit  Pbesbbying  Co.,  The  Vineyatds,  Ely. 

823  B.  N.— Bbitannia  Fbuit  Pbesbbying  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tiptree  Heath  Jam 
Works,  Eelvedon. 

Class  SH.— Collection  of  Preserved  Fruits  for  Dessert  Purposes. 

[1  entry.] 

827  I.  (jCSO—Bbitannia  Fbuit  Fbesebving  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tiptiee  Heath  Jam 
Works,  Eelvedon. 

Class  926.-^CoUection  of  Preserved  Peae,  French  Beans,  Tomatoes^ 
and  Mushrooms,  for  Cooking  purposes,    [No  en^.] 

Class  326. — Collection  of  Dried  or  Evaporated  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
for  Cooking  purposes.     [No  entry.] 

Class  327. — Best  Air-tight  Receptacle  for  Jams,  Preserved  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  d-c,  suitable  for  domestic  purposes.    [No  entry.] 
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HiveSy  Honey f  and  Bee  Appliances.  clxxiii' 

HIVES,  HONEY,  AND  BEE  APPLIANCES.^ 

CUm  S28.^CoUection  of  Hives  and  Appliances.    [4  entries.] 
830  I.  (jS5.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Systoo,  Leicester. 
828  n.  (£2  10^)— W.  Dixon,  5  Beckett  Street,  Leeds. 

H.  C— George  Rose,  for  No.  829 ;  C.  T.  Ovbbton,  for  No.  831. 

Class  329. — Observatory  Hive  stocked  unth  Bees  and  QviSen. 
[3  entries.] 
832  I.  (£1  10«.)— W.  Dixon,  5  Beckett  Street,  Leeds.    Price  £i, 
834  II.  (£1.)— C.  T.  OVBaiTON,  Crawley,  Sussex.    Price  £2  5s. 

Class  380. — Frame-hive/or  General  Use^  unpainted.     [9  entries.] 
840  I.  (£1.)— 0.  Rbdshaw,  South  Wigston,  Leicester.    "W.  B.  C.  Hive." 

Price  £\  is. 
842  II.  (158).— Q.  Neighbour  &  Son,  127  High  Holborn,  W.C.    Price  £\  is. 
837  III.  (10«.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  near  Leicester.    Price  £i  Is. 

Class  SSI,— Frame-hive  for  Cottager^s  Use^  unpainted.     [6  entries.] 

848  I.  (£l.y-C.  Redshaw,  South  Wigston,  Leicester.    "  Birkenhead  Heather 
Hive."    Price  10*.  Qd. 

847  II.  (16#.)— O.  Bbdshaw,  South  Wigston.     •*  Royal   Doncaster   Hive." 
Price  IZg.  Sd. 

849  III.  (ICfiO  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Son.,  127  High  Holborn,  W.C.    Price  15*. 
845  H.  C— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester.    Price  12*.  6d. 

Class  332. — Honey  Extractors,    [i  entries.] 

860  L  (16*.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester,  "  Raynor  Extractor."  Price 
£1  10*. 

861  II.  (10*.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester,    "  New  Guinea  Extractor.*' 
Price  £1  Is. 

Class  333. — Pair  of  Section  Backs,  completely  ^fitted  for  ttse  and 
interchangeable.     [6  entries.] 

I.  (12*.    Bd.)—0.    Redshaw,    South     Wigston,    Leicester* 
**W,  B.  S.  Section  Boxes."    Price  8*.  Bd. 


856    ^  First  and 
Second 
Frizes 
equally 
divided. 


859 


I.  (18*.  erf.)— Geo.  Neighboub  &  Son,  127  High  Holborn. 
W.C.    Pirice  8*.  6rf.  * 

864  IIL  (6*.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester.    Price  4*. 

868  H.  C— J.  Trbbble,  Romansleigh,  South  Molton.    Price  7*. 

Class  334. — Bapid  Feeders.      [6  entries.] 
861  I.  (10*.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester.    Rapid  Feeder  for  Frame 

Hives.    Price  3*. 
866  II.  (6*.)— Geo.  Neighboub  k  Son,  127  High  Holborn,  W.C.    Price  2*. 

H.  C— W.  P.  Meadows,  for  No.  860 ;  C.  Redshaw,  for  No.  864. 

Class  336. — Bingham  Smoker,  of  British  Manvfacture?     [7  entries.] 

869  I.  (15*.)— C.  T.  OvEBTON,  Crawley,  Sussex.    Price  3*.  6rf. 

868  II.  (10*.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester.   (A  copy  of  the  American  ) 

Price  3*.  6rf. 
872  H.  C— Geo.  Neighboub  &  Son,  127  High  Holborn,  W.C.    Price  4*.  U. 

Class  836.— Twe^w  Sections  of  Comb  Honey,  gathered  1893, 
[13  entries.] 

881  I.  (£1.)— William  Woodlby,  World's  End,  Newbury. 

886  II.  (10*.>— T.  J.  DuBBANT,  25  Gordon  Road,  Sevenoaks. 

875  III.  (6*.)  Rev.  G.  W.  Bancks,  Durham  House,  Green  St.  Green,  Dartford. 

*  PdiM  siTWi  bj  tlM  BriUah  Bao-KatpMn'AMOotiUoii, 
■  Prlies  glyen  by  lir,  T.  W.  Gowaiir 
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Class  837. — Six  Sections  of  Comb  Honey,  gathered  1893.   [15  entdes.] 

898  I.  (iCl.)— W.  WOODLBY,  World's  End,  Newbury. 

887  n.  (10».)--E.  C.  R.  White,  Woodford  Mill,  Salisbury. 

899  m.  (i«.)— R.  Gbeen,  Rainbam,  Sittingbonme. 

886  OoBL — C4PT.  OSD,  Fombam  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

QltM  838. — Run  or  Extracted  Honey,  gathered  1893.     [19  entries.] 

902  I.  (iCl.)— E.  C.  R.  White,  Woodford  Mill,  Salisbury. 
908  II.  (lOf.)— Samuel  Cabt weight,  Shawbury,  Salop. 
910  III.  (S#.)— J.  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 

H.  C— Capt.  Obd,  for  No.  901 ;  C.  R.  Pioott,  for  No.  904. 

Class  838. — Twelve  Sections  of  Conib  Honey,  gathered  before  or  in 
1892.     [5  entries.] 

923  I.  (£1.)— W.  WOODLEY,  World's  End,  Newbury. 

924  II.  (10».)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester. 

920  m.  (5*.)— Rev.  G.  W.  Bancks,  Green  St.  Green,  Dartford. 

Class  340. — Three  ShaUaw  Frames  of  Comb  Honey^for  Extracting, 
gartered  1893.     [6  entries.] 

926  I.  (jgl.)— Capt.  W.  S.  Obd,  Fombam  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

930  II.  (10»  )— J.  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford. 

929  III.  (S«.)~Gbobob  Wells,  Aylesford,  near  Maidstone. 

Class  341. — Itun  or  extracted  Honey,  gathered  before  or  in  1892. 
[7  entries.] 

934  I.  (£1.) — GBOBaE  Head,  Winkfield,  near  Windsor. 

932  II.  (lOf.)— Owen  Roberts,  Tbe  Lod<e,  Rowton  Grange,  Cbester. 

935  m.  (ftt.>— W.  Sells,  UfliDgton,  Stamford. 
937  Com.— H.  Wood,  F&iadise,  Licbfield. 

Class  342.'-OrantiIated  Honey.    [4  entries.] 

940  II.  (lOf.)— Miss  J.  Coopbb,  St  Nicholas  Square,  Leioeater. 
939  m.  (St.)— Ethel  Chesteb,  Waltbam,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Class  348. — Best  and  most  Attreustive  Display  of  Honey.    [5  entries.] 
944  I.  (£«  lOf.)— W.  WooDLEY,  World's  End,  Newbury. 
942  II.  (£1 10«.)— W.  DizoN,  5  Beckett  Street,  Leeds. 
946  ni.  (10«.)--R.  Gbeen,  Rainbam,  Sittingboume. 

Class  344.-^ilny  FractioaUy  UsefvZ  Invention  connected  with  Bee- 
keeping introduced  since  1891.     [5  entries.] 
tllTer  Medal  of  Brltiih  Bee-Xeepen'  AMosiattoa. 
950  H.  P.  Lanodon,  East  Constable,  Franklin  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.     Device 
for  preventing  the  swarming  of  bees. 

Bronie  Medal  of  Britiih  Bee-Xeepen'  Atsoeiation. 
949  George  Wells,  Aylesford,  Maidstone.    Perforated  Division  Board  for 
two-queen  system.    Price  2*.  6rf. 

Class  346. — Most  Interesting  and  Instructive  Exhibit  of  any  kind 
connected  with  Bee-culture  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Classes, 
to  which  Prizes  have  not  been  previously  awarded.     [6  entries.] 
Silver  Medal  of  British  Bee-Xaeperi '  Aiioeiatioii. 

955  Newton  k  Co.,  3  Fleet  Street,  E.C.    Lantern  elides  on  bees  and  bee* 

cultuis. 
9SS  C.  Rbdshaw,  South  Wigston,  Leicester.    The  Rieteohe  Hand  Prtit  for 

Ibuttdation  making)  with  aocesaoriee.    Price  £2. 
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Butter-Making  Competitions,  clxxv 

IMPLEMENTS. 

CUm  1. — Sdf'Binding  ffarveeters,    [23  entiies,  14  withdrawn.] 

Ko.  in  ImplenMnt 

61T2  X.  (£50.>-B.  HOBHBBT  k  SONB,  Ltd.,  Gxantbam.  (<*  Improved  No.  B.") 
Price  £ifi. 

(£85.)^The  Mabset-Habbis  Co.,  Ltd.,  54  k  55  Bmiliill 

Bow,  London,  B.C.    (Open  end.)    Price  £45. 
(£85.— B.  HOBKBBT  &  Soys,  Ltd.,  Grantham.    ("  Improved 
No.  A.")    Price  £45. 

Olait  2. — She^'Shearing  Machines  worked  by  power.    [2  entries.] 
5253  I.  (£90.)— BuBOOK  k,  BALL,  Sheffield.    Price  £10. 

Olait  3. — Sheep-shearing  Mac/iines  {other  than  ordinary  shears) 
worked  by  hand  or  foot.     [1  entry.     No  award.] 
Silver  Medals. 

Awarded  for  Articles  entered  as  **  New  Implements  for  Agricultural  or  Estate 

Na  iD  Implement  Purposes." 

Oatalogne. 
600  TuBNBB  k  Obokbb,  38  St.  James's  Boad,  Liverpool :  for  improved  Lift- 
out  OuUj  Trap. 

1045  Gbobgb  Cotton  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Willaston,  Crewe :  for  Bevolving  Seed 
Sower  for  Clover  and  Bje-grass  (Patent). 

3096  J.  H.  DuKOAB,  89  Coleman  Street,  London,  B.C. :  for  Chnm»  manofac- 
tured  hy  Disc  Chum  Company. 

5069  Banbomes,  Sims  k  Jbffbbibs,  Ltd.,  The  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich :  for 
Potato  Planter,  new  double  row.  Miles  k  Arter's  Patent. 

5113  Jambs  &  Fiuidbbiok  Howabd,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford :  for 
Straw  Trusser  for  working  in  combination  with  a  Threshing  Machine, 
with  Patent  Automatic  Straw  Conveyor. 


BUTTEE-MAKENG   COMPETITIONS. 

Olais  L^^pen  to  the  United  Kingdom.    [17  entries.] 
3  I.  (£6.)— MiSB  Habbibttb  M.  Joseph,  Blythwood  Dairy,  Stansted. 
1  II.  (£1)  Miss  EIathbbinb  M.  Abmbtbono,  Hendre,  Bach,  Abeigele. 

3  m.  (£S.)--:WlLLlAX  A.  Chappbll,  Burlton,  Shrewsbury. 
15  IV.  (£S.)— Thomas  Smith,  89  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

4  ▼.  (£1.)--Miss  Fbahoes  Cole,  The  Dairy  Home  Farm,  Tring. 

3  B.  V.  4  Com. — Miss  Mabt  E.  Beyin,  Sutton-ln-the-Bhns,  Bugby. 

6  CoBL — Gbobgb  C.  Cobnbb,  Murkey  Hill,  Middleton  Tyas,  Torks. 

7  Cml—Miss  Blizabbth  Hughbs,  Plas  Llanynys,  Denbigh. 

Class  8. — Female  Memhers  of  a  Farm^s  Family  not  in  Service 
or  Working  for  Wages.     [37  entries.] 
27  I.  (£6.)— Mbs.  Eliza  Evans,  Castem  Hall,  Ham,  Ashbourne. 
48  II.  (£4^— Miss  Agnes  A.  Walkbb,  Ockington  Dymock,  Gloucester. 
38  III.  (£8.)->MiBS  Mabt  Lewis,  Llandi^n'^ynett,  Pembroke. 
30  lY.  (£8)— Miss  Jennib  Houghton,  Broadleys,  Denbigh. 
29  ▼.  (£1.)— Miss  L.  E.  Hague,  Walkers  Heath,  Gawsworth,  Macclesfield. 
iO  B.  V.  4  H.  C.—rMiss  Mabt  £.  Llotd,  Brook  House,  Denbigh. 

51  H.  C.^Miss  Mabgabet  Williams,  Plas-y-Ward,  Buthin. 

20  Oom.-«MBS.  M.  A.  Cambbidgb,  High  Hall,  Blymhill,  Shifnal. 

21  Com.--MiS6  Elizabeth  Chubch,  Willington,  Bedford. 

22  Cfom._MB8.  Fannt  Cobneb,  Murkey  Hill,  Middleton  Tyas,  Yorks. 

25  Gom.-*Mi8S  S.  A.  H.  DiGWOOD,  The  Chesterfields,  Feckenham,  Bedditebi 
36  Ocm.—Miss  Annie  Kbowlbs,  Latus  Hall,  Goosnaigh,  Preston. 
46  Oom.'-^Miss  Alioe  M.  Stbatton,  Oarew  Newton,  Pembroke. 

52  Com.^Mi8S  Mabt  B.  Williams,  Pentre  Clav^dd,  Buabon. 

53  €ni*^MBt.  Alios  Hi  Wilmot»  The  Chase  Farm^  Ambergate* 
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clxxvi  Award  of  Prizes  at  Ohester, 

Class  3. — Dairymaids  and  others  residing  in  the  Societies  District 
-Q.^  consisting  of  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Anglesey^ 
Carnarvon^  Denbigh^  Flinty  Merioneth^  and  Montgommyi  (Open 
only  to  those  who  have  not  been  Prize  Winv/ers  at  previous  Country 
MeeHngs  of  the  Royal  AgricuUural  Society,)     [11  entries.] 

59  I.  (^6.^ — Miss  Naomi  Hughbs,  Plas  Newydd,  Uandegla,  Hold. 

60  II.  (£4.)— Miss  Blbanob  B.  Jones,  Bodfelrig,  Aberffraw,  Anglesev. 

61  III.  (£8.)— Miss  Annib  Pabbt,  Clawdd  0£Ea,  Northop,  Flints. 

66  17.  (£2.)— Miss  Maboabbt  Chafpell,  Wardle  Hall,  Nantwicb.    - 

63  Y.  (€1.)— Miss  Eliza  E.  L.  Scott-Walkxb,  22  Derwent  Boad,  Stoney- 

croft,  Liverpool.  ^    ' 

64  B.  K,  4  H.  C— Miss  Ada  Stanier,  MarthaU,  Knutifoid. 

68  Coiii.^Miss  Maooie  O.  Hughes,  Pant-y-Ffxith,  GUa  Conway. 

65  Com.— Miss  Elizabeth  Williams,  Hardings  Lane  Farm,  Sandbaoh. 

Class  4. — Dairymaids  avid  others,  being  Residents  in  Cheshire  or 
North  Wales,  who  have  taken  Instruction  since  January  1,  1893, 
for  a  week  or  more  in  any  of  the  foUotoing  Dairy  Schools ; — 
Worleston,   Macclesfield,   Bangor,  Denbigh,  or  Welshpool,^ 
[20  entries.] 
76  I.  (£6.)— Miss  Mabt  B.  M.  Johbs,  Penbedw  Honae,  Bimbon. 

79  n.  (£4.)— Miss  Annie  F.  Leathbs,  Wem  Fawr,  Buthin. 

84  in.  (£S.)— Miss  Edith  Spbnceb,  The  Well  House,  Ha^ey,  Chester. 
72  lY.  (jS2.)~Miss  Cecily  Qsiffiths,  Marton  Dairy  Institute,  Ohelford. 
70  ▼.  (£1.)— Miss  Edith  A.  Glenn,  Marton  Dairy  Institute,  Chelford, 
76  B.  B.  ft  H.  C— Miss  May  Kbllbtt,  Plas  Newydd  Fann.  Butbin. 

80  H.  C— Miss  Pattie  Lewis,  Bed  Lion  Farm,  Weston,  Ci^we. 

Champion  Class. — Prize  Winners  in  Classes  1-4. 

1.  (£5,  4  Society's  Silyer  Medal).— Miss  E.  M.  Abmstbono,  Hendre,  Bach, 
Abeigele. 
60.  B.  B.— Miss  E.  E,  Joms,  Bodfelrig,  Aberffraw,  Anglesey!  ~. 


HORSESHOEING  COIilPETmONSr 

Class  1. — Hunters.     [15  entries.]  ~    -    . 

13  1.  (:£«.')— Jambs  Bimmbb,  Hillfoot  Boad,  Woolton,  nr.  Liverpool...  .'. 

4  II.  (£4.)— Albxandeb  Giffobd,  2  Bougbton,  Chester,  _.  - 

12  III.  (£8.)—Hbnby  Bayton,  33  Begent  Street,  Blackburn. 

3  IV.  (£2.)— James  Edwabds,  Gorstage  Green,  Weaverbam,  nr.  Northwich. 

1  Y.  (£1.)— John  Davbnpobt,  Belmont  Smithy,  nr.  Northwioh. 

Class  2.— Agricultural  Horses.     [12  entries.]    - 

25  I.  (£6.')— Thomas  £.  Bowb,  Actpn  Station,  Weaverbam,  nr.  Northwich. 
19  II.  (£4.)— John  Hassall,  Dig  Lane,  Acton,  Nantwicb. 

26  III.  (£8.)— Joseph  Spoobs,  Bangor  Icycoed,  Wrexham. 
21  lY.  (£2.)— Bichabd  Johnson,  3a  King  Street,  Southport.- 

17  Y.  (£1.)— Habby  Gobnall,  Cbristleton,  Chester. 

18  H.  d.— John  Gbovbs,  70  Low  Hill,  Liverpool. 


*  Prises  giveu  by  the  Choster  Local  Commlttoe. 
"  OiveQ  by  the  Wonhiptul  Compaoy  of  Fanieri,  in  addition  to  theFKBEDOH  of  tbsib  Guild; 
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ADYEKTISER. 


SUTTON'S  Seeds 

FOR  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

N  USE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


NCLAND. 


QSTBAUA. 


lEW  ZEALAND. 


MERICA. 


PRICA. 


TnnsoUciteD  XTestimoniald. 

**Toar  PermaneBt  Onas  Seeds  I  have  D6T«r  Men  6qQal]i>d,  mtioh  I«m  ezoeUed«  and  the 
pttuna  are  the  admiration  of  ail  i»ho  have  leen  them.  The  seedi  have  fonned  a  ohwe  sward  in 
the  first  year,  and  are  a  oredit  to  7oa/*-^Mr.  Aua,  Bmith,  Seaward  to  the  lUrqnis  of  Ubadvobt. 

**!  need  not  ask  for  good  qnality.  Seventeen  yetts  I  ha^  need  yoor  seeds  in  India,  and 
always  fbnnd  them  excellent.'*— The  Sdpkbixtbhdsxt  of  the  Statb  Oa&dkni^  Baroda. 

••  Dnring  the  last  three  years  I  hare  reoeiveda  great  qnantity  of  Flower  seeds  from  yontselves 
and  other  well-known  seedsmen,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taytaff  that  the  rssnlt  is  entirely  in 
yonr  faronr.  The  seeds  arrive  in  better  condition  and  prodnce healthlsr  stock.  With  Oaloeolarias 
and  Oinerariss,  generally  regarded  as  hopeless  in  this  climate,  I  have  been  very  snooessful.'* 

MOMTAOUB  KiaKWOoii,  Esq.,  Tok>o,  Japan. 

**  The  box  of  ^seeds  too  sent  to  this  oommnnity  two  years  ago  was  greatly  appreciated.  The 
excellence  of  the  seeds  nas  made  your  name  qolte  a  hoosehold  vroid.  I  thinik  from  what  I  haye 
heard  every  seed  ranst  hays  regetated.*' 

Or.  HSBBBRT  UvrOAUB,  Waveney  Oottage,  Norfolk  Island. 

'*  We  have  for  many  years  used  Satton's  01ov«r,  Grass,  and  Tnmip  seeds,  sometimei  sowing 
as  mnoh  as  ft/MX)  acces  of  Tamlps  in  one  season,  and  have  mnoh  plsssaie  in  saying  that  the  seeds 
have  never  fslled  to  giro  as  satlsfaotion.  A^  a  mach  leraer  qnantity  of  yonr  seeds  is  rsqoired  per 
acre,  we  consider  them  not  only  the  moet  satisfactory,  but  also  the  cheapest  in  the  market." 

XiiUB  Baoa.,  FiTe  BiTert. 

**The  seeds  yon  sent  me  hare  proved— partly  perhaps  on  accoant  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  packed— so  mnch  better  than  any  I  hare  tried  before  that  I  shall  be  obliged  If  yon  will  eend 
me  yonr  Oatalogne  regnIarly.''^.BVBRABD  V.  im  Tburm,  Bsq.,  British  Guiana. 

"  I  bsTe  been  receiving  seeds  fkom  yon  for  the  last  six  years,  and  have  always  found  them  to 
answer  well  in  this  climate,  not  one  single  packet  failing  to  germinate,  although  I  haw  bad  seeds 
fr<»a  Bnirland  which  nerer  came  np  at  idL  Uj  garden,  stnoe  dealing  with  yno,  is  always  green, 
in  both  dry  and  wet  seasons.**— B.  M.  Bvans,  flsq.,  Mayomba,  8.W.  A.frioa. 


iUTTON'S  FABHER'S  YEAR-BOOK 
AND  GRAZIER'S  MANUAL. 

t.  work  dealing  fulXy  and  practically  with 
be    leading  Farm   Crops.     Profasely  Illus- 
trated. 
Price  6d.  pott  free. 

SUTTON'S  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE 
IN  HORTICULTURE. 

^ntaining   descriptive    i)articular8    of    the 
est  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  and  Flowers,  with 
lultural  Notes.     Beautifully  Illustrated  with 
bleared  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Price  1«.  poit  free. 


MR.  MABTIN  J.  SUTTON'S  WORK. 

PERMANEKT  ft  TEIPOMRT  PASTURES. 

l>cb(cat€b  bv  Apedal  permisfion  to 
D.1R.D.  tbe  prince  of  HQlaUf. 
Hlustzated  with  Twenty-three  superior  Engrav- 
ings of  Grasses,  Glovers^  &c.  The  book  also 
containB  Forty-six  Analyses  of  Grasses, 
Cloveni,  kCi  prepared  expressly  for  this  work 
by  Dr.  J.  AuouBTUB  Voblckbr. 

Popular  Edition.    Price  56. 

Trk  Timsb,  December  96,  1887,  si^s  ^-^''The  stndy 
of  Qrasttv  is  one  to  wbich  iDeressing  attention  is  now 
beinir  psid.  In  tbis  countiy  the  handsome  work  by 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Sntton  Is  really  the  only  modern  one  c^ 
any  note  that  we  | 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROiW SUTTON &SONS.REAPrNC. 
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No.  16.— 80th  December,  1898. 
TO    BE    CONTINUED    QOASTEBLT. 
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JOHN    MUBRAY,    ALBEMARLE     STREET. 
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CASES  FOR  BtNOtMG  JOURNAL. 


In  compliance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  a  number  of 
Members  for  the  uniform  binding  of  their  Volumes  Of  the 
Journal,  the  Council  have  selected  a  superior  green-cloth  cover, 
with  gilt  lettering  at  the  back  and  the  Society's  device  in  gilt  at 
the  side,  and  have  arranged  with  the  printers,  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woonifi  Sc  Co.,  New  Street  Square,  London,  E,C.,  for  the  binding 
for  Members  of  each  year's  numbers  at  the  price  of  Two 
Shillings  and  Threepence  per  Volume,  to  include  pack* 
ing  in  boards  for  safe  transmission,  and  free  delivery  of  the 
Bound  Volume  back  to  the  Member* 

Members  desirous  of  having  the  four  Farts  of  Vol.  I.  (1890), 
Vol.  XL  (1891),  Vol.  III.  (1892),  or  Vol.  IV.  (1898),  of  the  New 
Series  bound  as  above,  are  requested  to  forward  their  copiea 
direct  to  Messrs.  Spottiswoodb  <fc  Co.,  carringe.  or  postage  paid, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  Parts  are  complete 
before  despatch,  and  the  Parcels  should  be  sent  securely  packed, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  clearly  written  on  the 
label  or  wrapper. 

The  Cover  of  Vols.  I.,  IL,  III.,  or  IV.  may  be  had 
separately,  without  binding.  Price— carefully  packed  and 
delivered  free  by  post— One  Shilling  and  Threepence  (or 
One  Shilling  if  called  for  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoodb 
&  Co.,  or  of  the  Publisher,  Mr.  John  Mukray,  50a  Albemarle 
Street,  W.). 

Back  Volumes  of  the  First  and  Second  Series 
will  also  be  bound  in  the  same  description  of  Cover  at  the  same 
rate  of  Two  Shillings  and  Threepence  per  Volume.  As  casea 
will  have  to  be  specially  made  for  these  Volumes,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  their  sizes,  a  little  longer  time  will  be  required  for 
binding  them,  and  the  Covers  cannot  be  supplied  separately. 

All  Parcels,  and  any  correspondence  relating  thereto,  should 
be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Spottiswoodb  &  Co.,  and  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Deoemher  30,  189ft. 
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Inoobpobatbd  by  Botal  Chabtbs,  S6tb  Maboh,  1840. 
PATRON: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.— 1.  Annudl,^The  snbsoription  of  a  Governor  is  £6, 
and  that  of  a  Member  £1,  dne  in  advance  on  the  Ist  of  January  of 
each  year,  and  becoming  in  arrear  if  nnpaid  by  the  Ist  of  June. 

2.  For  Life, — Governors  may  componnd  for  their  BnbscriptionB  for 
fature  years  by  paying  at  once  the  snm  of  :^50|  and  Members  by  paying 
£16,  After  payment  of  ten  or  more  annual  subscriptions,  a  Member 
may  cohipound  for  future  subscriptions,  including  that  of  the  current 
year,  by  a  single  payment  of  £10 ;  and  after  payment  of  twenty  or  more 
annual  subscriptions,  by  a  single  payment  of  £6 ;  or  £25  in  the  case  of 
Governors. 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS.--Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Society  must  be  proposed  by  a  Member,  who  must  specify  in  writing 
the  foil  name,  occupation,  and  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  candidate. 
Forms  of  proposal  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary ; 
or  the  Form  of  Application  on  page  vii  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  Secretary  will  inform  new  Members  of  their  election  by  letter. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

Ohemdeal,  page  ii.  |        Veterinaryt  pages  iv  and  v. 

Botamcal^  page  iii.  I        Zoohgioal,  page  v. 

Oeneral  PrwHeges,  page  vi. 

The  Society  at  present  consists  of  over  11,000  Members. 

All  communications  as  to  Membership  or  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Society  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

ERNEST  CLABEE, 
12,  Hanotib  Squabs,  W.  Secretary, 

December  1893. 

Telegxaphlo  Addnis :  "Pbaoticx,  Londok.** 
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(    ii     ) 

§0tent0r8'  ani  pemlrtrs'  IriWlegts  of  ©fetmintl  ^ttsljsis, 

(ApplieahU  only  to  the  caie  of  P&nom  who  are  net  oommeroiaUf  en§agedin  the 
manyfaottbre  or  tale  of  any  iubitanee  tent  for  AmUytit.) 

Tra  Oonnea  b*T«  fixed  the  following  rfttM  of  GhurgM  for  GhBmioal  Anftlyils  to  Memban  of 
the  Booiety. 

Theee  prlTllegei  are  applionble  only  when  the  Analyses  are  for  btmd^Ue  agrionltozml  pur- 
Mses,  and  are  required  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  their  own  nae  and  goldanoe  in  reqpMBot  of 
farms  or  land  in  their  own  oooapation  and  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  analyses  are  giyen  on  the  nnderstandlng  that  they  are  reaoired  for  the  IndiTldnal  and 
sole  benefit  of  the  Member  applying  for  them,  and  must  not  be  nsed  for  other  persons,  or  for 
oommeroial  purposes. 

Land  or  estate  agents,  balliils,  and  others,  when  forwarding  samples,  axe  reqnired  to  state 
the  names  of  those  members  on  whose  behalf  they  apply. 

Members  of  the  Society  also  hare  the  priTilege  of  sending  samples  for  analysis  on  behalf  of 
any  farming  oompany  of  which  they  may  be  directors  or  managers,  proylded  that  the  snbstanoes 
so  sent  shall  be  for  nse  on  the  farm  of  the  company,  and  not  for  sale  to  other  persons. 

Members  are  also  allowed  to  send  for  an^ysfs  onder  these  prlvileaes  any  manures  or  feed- 
Ing-stnlTs  to  be  used  by  their  outgoing  tenants,  or  which  are  to  be  gtVen  free  of  oost  to  their 
occupying  tenants. 

1^  analyses  and  reports  may  not  be  communicated  to  either  rendor  or  manufacturer,  ezoept 
in  cases  of  dispute. 

Members  are  requested,  when  applying  for  an  analysis,  to  quote  the  number  in  the  rabjoinad 
schedule  under  which  they  wish  it  to  be  made. 

No. 

1«— An  opinion  of  the  purity  of  bone-dust  or  oil-«ake  (each  lamide)       •      .  .    B«.  6^ 

t.— An  analysis  of  sulphate  or  limriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  together  with 

an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged  ......  ••. 

8.— An  analysis  of  guano,  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand, 
phosphate  of  Ume,  alkaline  salts  and  ammonia,  together  with  an  opinion  as  to 

whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged Ids. 

4.— An  analysis  of  mineral  superphosphate  of  Ume  for  soluble  phosphates  only,  to- 
gether with  an  opinion  as  to  whether  It  be  worth  the  price  charged      ...  fj. 
i.— An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  disBolyed  bones,  dto^  showing  the  proportions 
of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of 
Ume,  and  ammonia,  together  with  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price 

charged lOi. 

6.— An  analysis  of  bone-dust,  or  any  other  ordinary  artificial  manure,  together  with 

opinion  as  to  whether  it  be  worth  the  price  charged 10^ 

f .— An  analysis  of  compound  artificial  manures,  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used 

for  manure,  Ac fromlQf.to£l 

8.— An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  Ume    .       .       .       .       ,       .    7«.  6d. 
9.— An  analysts  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia   .       .       .        10s. 
10.— An  analysis  of  limestone  or  marls,  showing  the  proportion  of  carbonate,  phosphate^ 

and  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  sand  and  day lOi. 

11.— Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay,  sand,  organic  matter, 

and  carbonate  of  lime lOi. 

lt.^Oomplete  analysis  of  a  soO fit 

18.— An  analysis  of  oU-cake  or  other  substanoe  used  for  feeding  purposes,  showing  the 
proportion  of  moisture^  oil,  ndneral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre, 
as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  in  the  aggregate ;  and  an  opinion  of  its 

feeding  and  fattening  or  milk-produdng  properties lOs. 

14.— Analysis  of  any  yegetable  product lOi. 

18.— Determination  of  the  **  hardness  "  of  a  sample  of  water  before  and  after  boHlng  .  U, 
16.— Analysis  of  water  of  land-drainage,  and  of  water  used  for  irrigation        ...         £1 

17.— Analysis  of  water  used  for  domestic  purposes fillO<. 

18.— An  analysis  of  milk  (to  assist  Members  in  the  management  of  their  Dairies  and 
Herds,  bondjide  for  their  own  inf ormatiop  and  not  for  trade  purposes,  nor  fOr  use 

in  connection  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts) is. 

19.— Personal  consultation  with  the  Oonsulting  Ohemlst.  (To  preyent  disappointment 
it  is  suggested  that  Members  desiring  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  Oonsultmg 

Ohemlst  should  write  to  make  an  appointment) Bs. 

SO.— Oonsnltation  by  letter u, 

SI.— Oonsultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters lo». 

Letters  and  samples  (postage  and  carriage  prepaid)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Oonsulting 
Ohemlst,  Dr.  J.  Auoubtdb  VoBLOKBmlS,  Hanoyer  Square.  London,  W.  The  feea  for  analysis 
must  be  sent  to  the  Oonsulting  Ohemlst  at  the  time  of  application.  Oheques  and  Postal  Ordora 
should  be  crossed  "  London  and  Westminster  Bank.** 

A  pamphlet  containing  SnggeationB  aa  to  the  Pnrchaee  of  Fertiliiers  and 
Feeding-ftniFf,  and  InBtruetionB  for  aeleoting  and  tending  Samplei  fbr 
Analysii,  will  be  aent  to  any  Xember  on  application  to  the  ConinltiQg 
Chcmift  or  tht  Secretary, 
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9l^emhet0^  S^otattical  l^rtbfiegejet^ 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  charge  for  the  examination,  by 

the  Society's  Ck>nsnlting  Botanist,  of  Plants  and  Seeds,  for  the  bond  fide  and  indi- 

▼idnal  information  and  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Society  (not  being  seedsmen). 

The  charge  for  examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  appUcation,  and 

the  carriage  of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid. 

1. — ^A  report  on  the  pnrity,  amount,  and  natore  of  foreign  materials, 

the  perfectness  and  germinating  power  of  a  sample  of  seed  U. 

2. — Determination  of  the  species  of  any  weed  or  other  plant,  or  of  any 
epiphyte  or  vegetable  parasite,  with  a  report  on  its  habits,  and 
the  means  for  its  extermination  or  prevention      .        .        .        .        U. 

3.<=-Beport  on  any  disease  affecting  farm  crops 1«. 

4.— Determination  of  the  species  of  a  collection  of  natural  grasses  found 

in  any  district,  with  a  report  on  their  habits  and  pasture  value  .       6«. 

N,B. — Ths  ConiuUing  JBotaniit^s  Reports  on  Seedt  are  fumuhed  to  enable 

Membertt—jntrehaiers  if  seeds  and  com  for  agriotUfural  or  horticultural 

jmrposeSt — to  test  the  valve  of  what  they  buy,  and  are  not  to  be  used  or  made 

a/eailable  for  advertising  or  trade  purposes, 

PUROHASB   OP  SBBDS. 

The  purchaser  should  obtain  from  the  vendor,  by  invoice  or  otherwise,  a 
proper  designation  of  the  seed  he  buys,  with  a  guarantee  that  it  contains  not 
more  than  a  specified  amount  of  other  seeds,  and  is  free  from  ergot,  or,  in  the 
case  of  clovers,  from  dodder,  and  of  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  ^1  germinate. 

The  germination  of  cereals,  green  crops,  clovers,  and  timothy  grass  should 
be  not  less  than  90  per  cent. ;  of  foxtail,  not  less  than  60  per  cent. ;  of  other 
grasses,  not  less  than  70  per  cent. 

The  Council  strongly  recommend  that  the  purchase  of  prepared  mixtures 
should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  different  seeds  to  be  sown  should  be  purchased 
separately.  ^ 

INSTBUCTIONS  FOR  SBLECTINa  AND  SBNDING  SAMPLBS. 
I.  Sebds. 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  In  the  case  of  grass-seeds,  the  sample  should 
be  drawn  from  the' centre  of  the  sack  or  bag,  and  in  all  cases  from  the  bulk 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  and  not  from  the  purchased  sample.  When  bought 
by  sample  the  whole  or  part  of  that  sample  should  be  sent. 

When  it  is  considered  necessary  to  secure  legal  .evidence,  the  sample  should 
be  taken  from  the  bulk  and  placed  in  a  sealed  bag  in  thepresence of  a  reliable 
witness  who  is  acquainted  with  the  identity  of  the  bulk,  and  care  should  be 
ta^n  that  the  purchased  sample  and  bulk  be  not  tampered  with  after  delivery, 
or  mixed  or  come  in  contact  wii^  any  other  sample  or  stock. 

One  ounce  of  grass  and  other  small  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  two  ounces 
of  cereals  or  larger  seeds.  The  exact  name  under  which  each  sample  has  been 
bought  should  be  sent  with  it. 

€hrass'seeds  should  be  sent  at  least  FOUB  wrbks,  and  elover-seed  two 
WEEKS  before  they  wre  required,  and  they  should  not  be  sonm  untU  the  report 
has  been  received. 

n.  PiiAirrs. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken  up,  and 
the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  flower  or 
fruit.    They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm  paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.    They  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  or  packed  in  tinfoil  or  oilnsilk. 

AU  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
inquiry. 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  seeds  or  plants  for  examination  (carriage  or 
postage  prepaid)  must  be  addressed  to  fiir.  W.  Ca^buthebs,  F.B.S.,  44  Ceotral 
Hill,  Norwood,  London,  8.B. 
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9^tmfitt0^  Wttsxtnatp  ^I^\tt\tst0* 


L^Admission  of  Sick  ob  Disbasbd  Animals  to  thb  Boyal 
Vbtbbinaby  Collbgb. 

1.  Members  of  the  Society  have  all  the  privileges  of  subscriben  to  the  Boyal  Vete- 
rinary Coll^pe,  Camden  Town,  X.W^  so  far  as  the  admission  for  treatment  of  GatUe, 
Sheep,  and  Swine  is  concerned,  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  College  of  two  guineas.  The  char^  made  by  the  College  for  keep  and 
treatment  are  asrollows :— Cattle,  lOt.  6^^  and  Sheep  and  Figs,  8<.  6d.  per  week  for  each 
animaL 

2.  The  Ml  privileges  of  subscribers,  including  the  examination  of  horses,  and  the 
admission  of  horses  and  dogs  into  the  College  Infirmaxr  for  surgical  or  medical  treat- 
ment, on  payment  of  the  cost  of  keep,  will  be  accorded  to  Members  of  the  Society  on 
payment  of  a  subscription  to  the  Collt^  of  one  guinea  instead  of  two  guineas  per  annum. 

II.— Fbbs  fob  Coksultations,  Analtsbs,  and  Examinations  at  thb 
Boyal  Yetebinaby  Collbob. 

.  The  following  fees  are  payable  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  services  performed  at 
the  Boyal  Yetennary  College  on  their  behalf  in  cases  where  a  visit  to  the  locality  ia 
not  involved : — 

£   t     d. 
Personal  consultation  with  a  Yeterinary  Professor   .       .  .    0  10    6 

Consultation  by  letter 0  10    6 

Post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal,  and  report  thereon  .110 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  metallic  poison       .        .        .10    0 
Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  complete,  for  metals  and  alkaloids    8    0    0 

III. — INVBSTIOATION   OF  OUTBBBAKS  OF  DiSBASB  AMONG  FABM  STOCK. 

1.  In  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  among  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Swine  occurring 
on  the  farm  of  anv  Member  of  the  Society,  application  should  at  once  be  made  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Boyal  Yeterinary  College,  Great  College  Street,  London,  N.W. 

2.  The  Principal  will  then  instruct  an  officer  of  the  College,  or  one  of  the  Society's 
Provincial  Yetennary  Surgeons,  to  inquire  into  the  outbre^  and  to  report  to  him. 
He  will  also  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  Inspector,  whose  pro- 
fessional fee  will  in  no  case  exceed  two  guineas  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of 
travelling  and  maintenance. 

8.  When  it  appears  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  selected  that  the  outbreak  was  of 
an  important  character,  or  of  general  interest,  the  cost  of  the  investigation  will  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Boyal  Yeterinary  College. 

4.  An  annual  grant  is  made  by  the  Societv  to  the  Boyal  Yeterinary  Collegia 
in  aid  of  the  further  development  of  Cattle  Pathology.  In  order  to  assist  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College  in  making  the  necessaiv  investigations,  Members  of  the  Society  are 
partacnlarl^  requested  to  send  to  the  College  any  diseased  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  or 
Bwine)  which  they  would  otherwise  destroy  as  useless,  and  also  any  specimens  of  dis- 
eased parts  of  an  tmusual  character.  In  the  event  of  living  animals  bein^  sent,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  telegraph  to  the  College  at  Camden  Town  the  time  of  their  arrival 
at  a  London  station,  so  that  a  van  may  be  sent  to  meet  them.  The  expense  of  transit 
will  be  defrayed  by  tbe  Boyal  Yeterinary  College. 

IV.— Pbovincial  Ybtbbinaby  Subgbons. 

Members  of  the  Society  who  may  require  veterinary  assistance  or  advice  in  any 
ease  of  disease  are  recommended  to  apply  to  the  nearest  Provincial  Yeterinary  Surgeon 
in  the  district,  as  given  in  the  subjoined  list ;  but  io  such  cases  the  Member  mutt 
arrange  with  the  Yeterinary  Surgeon  as  to  payment  of  fees. 

Omintif,  Provineka  Veterinary  Swffeotu 

Anglesey Owen  Thomas,  Tycooh,  Uanerohymedd. 

Bedford Henry  Crofts,  Harper  Street,  Bedford. 

Berks Henry  Allnntt,  Thames  Street,  Windsor. 

Breoon John  Frioe,  Brecon. 

Bnoks G.  A.  Lepper,  Aylesbury. 
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Oambiidge 
Oardlgan 
Oaniuurthen 
Oamarron 
Ohester  . 
Corn  wall 
Oamberlmad 
Denbigh. 
Derby     . 
DeTon    . 
Dorset    . 
Durham , 


CMOUf, 


Flint      . 
Glamorgan 
Oloaoester 
Hants 
Hereford 
Herts 
Hants     . 
Kent 
Lancaster 
'  Lancaster  (Sonth- West) 
Leicester 
Lincoln  (South) 
Lincoln  (Mid) 
Lincoln  (North) 
Merioneth 
Metropolis  and  Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Montgomery  . 
Norfolk  . 
Northampton 
NorthumDerland 
Notts 

Oxford  (North) 
Oxford  (South) 
Pembroke 
Bntland . 
Salop 

Somerset  (North). 
Somerset  (South) , 
Stafford  . 
Suffolk    . 
Surrey    . 
Sussex  (Bast) 
Sussex  (West) 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 
Worcester 
York  (Bast  Biding) 
York  (North  Biding) 
York  (West  Biding) 
York  (West  Biding) 


,    O.  ▲.  Ban  ham,  Downing  Street,  (Jambxldge. 
,    J.  Dawson  Boberts,  Aberystwith. 

Lewis  F.  Bees,  S  lemmas  Street,  Oarmarthen. 

T.  Booth,  Market  Street,  Abergele. 

W.  Lewis,  1  South  Street,  Nantwlch  Boad,  Chrewe. 

ThoB.  Olrer,  Truro. 

John  Bell,  Lonsdale  Street,  Carlisle. 

F.  Booth,  Market  Street,  Abergele. 

W.  Aulton,  Derwent  Street,  Derby. 

W.  Fenhale,  Barnstaple. 

O.  Hedworth  Oolledge,  Sherborne. 

John  B.  Feele,  8  New  Blret,  Durham. 

James  Taylor,  Vehgewell  Hall,  Wix,  Manningtree. 

Bobert  Boberts,  30  Bridge  Street,  Wrexham. 

CJharles  Moir,  Osrdiff .  [Oirencester. 

Frofessor  W.  T.   Wilson,  Boyal  Agricultural  (College, 

J.  D.  Barford,  67  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

W.  Good,  80  Mill  Street,  Ludlow. 

W.  Wilson,  Berkhampetead. 

James  Smith,  Huntingdon. 

W.  A.  Bdgar,  Westfleld  House,  Dartford. 

Joseph  H.  Carter,  Burnley. 

B.  S.  Beynolds,  Municipal  Buildings,  Dale  St.,  Liverpool. 
John  Wiggins,  Market  Harborongh. 

Captain  B.  H.  Bussell,  Qrantham. 

(3harles  Hartley,»43  Friars  Lane,  Lincoln. 

J.  B.  Qreswell,  Mercer  Bow,  Louth. 

Bvan  Wynne  Williams,  1  Queen's  Bow,  Dolgelly. 

William  Hunting,  167  Fulham  Boad,  aW. 

D.  M.  Storrar,  Castle  Street,  Abergavenny. 

James  M^Gavin,  Montgomwy. 

Frederick  Low,  Norwich. 

T.  J.  Merrick,  CastUian  Street,  Northampton. 

C.  Stephenson,  Sandyford  VIllA,  Newcastle-on-Tvne. 
Frank  H.  Gibbings,  Albert  Sq.,  Derby  Bead,  Nottingham. 
Chas.  N.  Fage,  Banbury. 

J.  F.  S.  Walker,  Oxford. 

David  Bvana,  Haverfordwest. 

B.  Freer,  Uppingham. 

W.  B.  Litt,  Shrewsbury. 

T.  D.  Broad,  Broad  Street,  Bath. 

Bobert  Gibbs,  Taunton. 

Harry  Olver,  Trescoe,  Tamworth. 

J.  Worsley,  Ipswich. 

J.  L.  Lupton,  Bichmond. 

B.  A.  Stock,  Lewes. 

L  H.  Callow,  Horsham. 

Thomas  Horton,  20  Jury  Street,  Warwick. 

Frank  W.  Gamett,  Crown  Hotel,  Windermere. 

H.  Hussey,  Devises. 

H.  B.  Ferrins,  Upper  Butts,  Worcester. 

James  Jebeon,  Yapham  Grange,  Fockllngton. 

W.  Barker,  Middlesbrough. 

Joseph  S.  Carter,  88  Great  Horton  Bead,  Bradford. 

A.  W.  Mason,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 


Sl^nhtta^  Zoological  ^MegejS?* 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  charge  of  U.  for  information  respecting  any 
animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life, 
affects  the  farm,  or  rural  economy  generally,  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any  such  animal  which  may  be  injurious. 

In  inquiries  concerning  injuries,  specimens  of  the  injury  done  should 
accompany  the  animal  supposed  to  cause  it. 

All  specimens  should  be  sent  in  tin  or  wooden  boxes,  or  in  quills,  so  as  to 
prevent  injury  in  transmission,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  t2ie  prescribed 
fees. 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  specimens  (carriage  or  postage  paid)  must  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Cbcil  Wabbubton,  M.A.,  Zoological  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 
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<0enecal  ^cibtle^ejst  of  <iE(obemorjS(  anb  iS^mbtt^. 

FBSE  ADXIBSION  TO  SHOW-TABDB. 

The  Society  holds  every  year  an  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock,  Farm  Prodace,aQd  Imple- 
mente  in  some  town  in  the  proyinces.  For  this  purpose  England  and  Wales  are  divided 
into  seven  districts,  each  of  which  is  visited  penodicaUy,  so  that  every  Member  has  an 
opportonity  of  seeing  the  Show  in  his  own  neighbourhood  at  intervals  of  a  few  years. 
Members  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  each  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  the  Qrand  mnds 
at  the  Horse  Ring,  Dairy,  and  elsewhere.. 

BSDUCED  SATB8  FOB  SHTBT  OF  LITE  STOCK  AHD  IMPLEMEVT8. 

No  entry  fee  is  charged  to  Members  exhibiting  Implements  at  the  Coontry  Meet- 
ings. '  Firms  and  Companies  ma^  secure  these  privileges  by  the  Membership  of  one 
or  more  of  their  partners.  Entries  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry,  rroduce, 
&&,  can  be  made  by  Members  at  reduced  rates. 

FEES  COFT  OF  BOCISTT'S  QUABTSBLT  JOUBNAL. 

Every  Member  is  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Society,  each  number  of  which  consists  of  about  260  pages,  and  contains  arddee 
and  communications  by  leading  authorities  on  the  most  important  agricultural  questiona 
of  the  day,  together  with  reviews  of  new  works  on  agriculture,  official  reports  by  the 
Society's  Scientific  Advisers  and  on  the  various  departments  of  the  Annual  Shows,  and 
other  mteresting  features. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  non-members  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  50a,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  copy. 

LIBEAET  AND  BSADIN0  BOOM. 

The  Society  has  a  large  and  well-stocked  library  of  standard  books  on  agricultural 
subjects.  A  Reading  Room  is  provided,  at  which  the  principal  agricultural  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  can  oe  consulted  by  Members  during  office  hours  (10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.). 

CHEMICAL  FBIVILEGES. 

The  Society  has  a  fully  equipped  Chemical  Laboratory  at  its  house,  12,  Hanover 
Square,  and  makes  annually  a  considerable  grant  from  its  general  funds  in  order  that 
Members  may  obtain  at  low  rates  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  artificial  manures,  soils,  &c., 
bv  the  Society's  Consulting  Chemist  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voblcker).  Members  may 
also  consult  Dr.  Yoblckbb  either  personally  or  by  letter  at  a  small  fee. 

VETEBINABT  FBIVILEGES. 

Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  been  appointed  by  the  Societv  in  each  county 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Members  to  engage  skilled  Veterinary  advice  in  cases  of 
disease  amongst  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs.  Members  can  also  consult  the  Professors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  at  fixed  rates  of  charge,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  to  the  College  Infirmary  oti  the  same  terms  as  subecribers 
to  the  College. 

BOTANICAL  FBIVILEGES. 

Reports  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society's  Consulting  Botanist  f  Mr. 
W.  Cabruthbbs,  F.R.S.)  on  the  purity  of  seeds,  and  on  diseases  or  weeds  afTeaing 
farm  crops,  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  m  each  case. 

ZOOLOGICAL  FBIVILEGES. 

Information  respecting  any  animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  which,  in 
any  stage  of  its  life,  affects  the  farm  or  rural  economy  generally,  with  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  anj  such  animal  that  may  be 
injurious,  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society's  Zoologist,  Mr.  Cecil 
WARBUBTON,  MJL.,  The  Zoological  Laboratory',  Cambridge,  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  for 
e&ch  case. 

GEKEBAL  MEETINGS  OF   MEMBEB8. 

Three  General  Meetings  of  Members  take  place  annually ;  the  anniversary  meeting 
in  London,  on  the  22nd  May  ;  a  meeting  in  the  Societv's  Show- Yard  in  the  summer ; 
and  a  meeting  in  London  in  December — usually  on  tde  Thursday  of  the  Smithfield 
Show-week. 

SFECL&L  FBIVILEGES  OF  G0VEBH0B8. 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  of  Members,  as  described  above,  Ctovemors  art 
entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  each  number  of  the  Journal,  to  attend  and  speak 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  are  alone  eligible  for  election  as  President, 
Trustee,  and  Viee-Fresident.  The  Annual  Snbioription  of  a  Governor  is  ^6, 
^th  a  Life  Composition  of  jf  50. 
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APPLICATION    FOB    HEMBEBSHIP. 


5- 


in  the  county  of 

a^itn-  om  desir(m8  oj  becoming  a  Member*  of  the  ^Ofial  JlgticuIfUtal 
^OcicfS  of  ^nglctn^,  o^  engage,  when  elected,  to  pay  the  Amvual 
Svhscription  of  £1,  or  (at  my  option)  a  Life  Composition  of  £16, 
and  to  conform  to  the  Rules  and  EegvJations  of  the  Society  until  the 
termination  of  the  year  in  which  I  shaU  withdraw  from  it  by  notice^ 
in  writing,  to  the  Secretary, 

{Here  Sign) 

Doited 

Nominoitedby 


Elected  at  the  Council  Meeting  held  on 

zv.  98] 
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OP  THB 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 


THE   FARM    LABOURERS    OF    ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

Introduction. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
collected  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  in  1882  and  1888 
is  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Eleven  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  visit  different  partB  of  the  King* 
dom,  with  a  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Little, 
to  superintend  their  arrangements,  but  not  to  travel.  Most  of 
them  were  at  work  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the  seven  who 
were  engaged  chiefly  in  England  and  Wales  visited  all  the 
English  counties  except  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Rutland,  and 
Middlesex,  and  all  the  Welsh  counties  except  Cardigan  and 
Flint.  The  heads  of  inquiry,  under  some  of  which  several  sub- 
heads were  ranged,  were  the  supply  of  labour,  the  conditions  of 
engagement,  wages  and  eamiugs,  cottage  accommodatiou, 
gardens  and  allotments,  benefit  societies,  trade  unions,  general 
relations  of  employer  and  employed,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  ^The  results  have  been  published 
in  seven  bulky  volumes  as  far  as  England  and  Wales  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  these  I  confine  my  attention  upon  the  present 
occasion,  in  order  to  compress  my  analysis  of  the  evidence 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  of  ordinary  length.  For  the 
same  reason,  while  subdividing  my  remarks  under  the  several 
heads  of  inquiry,  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  benefit  societies,  trade 
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unions,  and  the  general  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
especisJIy  as  the  last  three  subjects  can  be  summarised  without 
disadvantage. 

To  avoid  repeating  the  names  of  the  Assistant  CommiV 
sioners  when  referring  to  their  conclusions,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  the  name  of  each,  with  his  districts,  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Abthur  Wilson  Fox — Districts  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Roger  C.  RiCHARDs^-^Districts  in  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Warwickshire. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson — Districts  in  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Stafford  shire,  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  William  £.  Bear — Districts  in  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,. Hampshire,  and  Sussex. 

Mr,  Cecil  M.  Chapman — Districts  in  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Shropshire,  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  Brecon,  and  Radjaor. 

Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer — Districts  in  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  D.  Lleufer  Thomas — Districts  in  Anglesey,  Carmarthenshire, 
Carnarvonshire,  Derbyshire,  Glamorganshire,  Merioneth,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Pembrokeshire. 

Supply  of  Labour. 

In  nearly^all  the  districts,  in  spite  of  an  almost  universal 
decr.ease  of  population,  the  supply  of  labour  is  described  as  suf- 
ficient fpr  the  diminished  demand  in  ordinary  seasons ;  but  in 
a -great  many  shortness  at  busy  times  is  complained  of  by  the 
f«^!paiers,  imd  in  liearly  all  it  is  said  that  Jsfeilled  labourers  iaxe 
incQnveniently  scarce,  and  much  scarcer  than  they  used  to  be. 
In  most  of  the  districts,  too,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  boys  for  work  which  they  used  to  perform  ; 
and  in  all  the  number  of  w^omen  working  on  the  land  has 
greatly  diminished,  while  in  some  their  services  can  hardly  be 
obtained  at  all,  even  in  haytime  and  harvest.  Indeed,  so  strong 
has  the  disiuclination  of  women  to  farm  work  become,  that  in 
some  counties  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see  one  of  them  at  work 
ev:en  in.  an  allotment  or  a  cottage  garden.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  howeiVer,  that  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  reports  in 
nearly  all  instances  refer  to  whole  districts;  and  in  some  of 
them  there  are  certain  parishes  in  which  labour  is  short,  while 
it  may  be  superabundant  in  others.  Again,  very  generally  it 
was  complained  that  the  majority  of  the  best  young  men  had 
paigrated,  leaving  few  besides  old  and  inferior  men  behind.  A 
deficiency  of  men  skilled  in  thatching,  fencing,  and  hay  and  straw 
binding  was  particularly  mentioned  in  a  number  of  QOuntieSj 
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wliile  in  others  it  was  said  tiiat  there  was  a  dearth  of  men  expe* 
rienced  in  the  management  of  stock,  or  of  youths  willing  to 
learn  to  plough. 

As  a  rule,  the  migration  of  agricultural  labourers  has  been 
greatest  from  places  near  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts,  while  elsewhere  the  railways  are  named  as  the  greatest 
attractions.  The  reason  given  for  migration  is  usually  the 
desire  to  earn  more  money.  In  my  own  districts  this  was  the 
only  explanation  given  by  farm  labourers  when  asked  why  the 
young  men  left  the  villages,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  idea 
of  their  leaving  because  they  find  country  life  dull  emanates 
almost  entirely  from  outsiders,  and  has  only  a  slight  foundation. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  recreation  out- 
side the  public-house  in  most  villages,  and  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  to  render  village  life  more  attractive ;  but  life  in 
the  country  is  not  dull,  as  a  rule,  to  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  it.  In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  men 
improved  {heir  position  by  migrating  to  the  towns  or  the  mining 
or  manufacturing  districts,  most  disinterested  observers,  as  well 
as  men  of  the  labouring  class,  said  that  generally  they  did  so, 
though  not  by  any  means  in  all  instances,  and  not  commonly  to 
the  full  extent  expected.  In  not  a  few  cases,  although  the 
money  earnings  were  increased  by  migration,  the  loss  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  and  of  the  advantages  of  gardens  or  cheap  allot- 
ments, together  with  increase  of  house  rent  and  other  expenses, 
rendered  the  change  one  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  sometimes 
distinctly  disadvantageous.  Many  a  man  on  revisiting  his  native 
village  has  informed  his  former  employer  that  he  had  been 
better  off  in  the  country  than  he  was  in  the  town. 

Generally,  migration  has  been  greatest  from  districts  in 
which  agricultural  wages  are  highest.  This  is  not  anomalous, 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  so,  the  fact  being  that 
agricultural  wages  have  always  been  highest  where  the  greatest 
temptations  to  migration  existed,  and  partly  for  that  very 
reason.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  explain  that  these  tempta- 
tions are  not  very  far-reaching ;  for  otherwise  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  man  getting  11  jf.  a  week  as  ordinary  wages  in 
southern  or  eastern  county  would  be  more  likely  to  go  where  he 
could  get  20^.  or  upwards  than  a  man  in  the  Midlands  who  earns 
lbs.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  farm  labourer  shifts  only  to  a  district 
near  him,  with  the  circumstances  of  which  he  is  well  acquainted ; 
and  |the  man  getting  15^.  can  obtain  as  great  an  advance  in 
a  neighbouring  district  as  the  man  receiving  11^.  can  secure  in 
a  place  equally  near  to  him.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
there  is  less  difference  in  the  average  earnings  and  accompany- 
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ing  advantages  of  labourers  in  diflferent  oonnties  than  in  tlie 
nominal  weekly  wages. 

Conditions  of  Engagement. 

Under  this  head  periods  of  engagement,  regularity  of  em- 
ployment, hours  of  work,  and  extent  of  Sunday  labour  were 
subjected  to  inquiry.  The  periods  of  engagement  in  the  several 
counties  are  as  follow : — 

Northumberland.— AM  by  the  year,  except  a  few  odd  men. 
Cttm*cr/fl»<^.— Single  men  by  the  half-year;  married  men  by  the  week. 
ror*«AtV«.— Horsemen  and  gtockmen  (including  shepherdB)  usually  by 

the  year ;  ordinary  labourers  by  the  week. 
ia«ca«Aire.— Ditto. 
CAtf«A«re.— Ditto. 

Lincolnshire,— Ditto.  .    .    ,  .     .1.  •  j 

NattinahafMhire.'^Single  horsemen  and  stocKmen  by  the  year;  mamed 

men  of  both  classes  by  the  week;  ordinary  labourers  by  the  week  or  day. 
Leicestershire.—'Ditto,  j.         ,  v 

i>cr6y«Air<?.— Horsemen  and  stockmen  by  the  year;  ordinary  laboorers 

by  the  week. 

iS*ro»»Air«.— Unmarried  horsemen  and  stockmen  yearly ;  other  laboux^ 
ew  usually  weekly,  but  in  some  cases  monthly  or  quarterly. 

^er</brAAir6.— Unmarried  horsemen  and  stockmen  yearly ;  other  men, 
ais  a  rule,  weekly,  but  occasionally  fortnightly  or  monthly. 

Monmouthshire.—Uitto,  ,         ,  .  v    *i- 

Worcetterahire.'-Konemeii  and  stockmen  in  some  cases  by  the  year, 
and  in  others  by  the  month ;  other  labourers  by  the  week  or  fort- 

Warwickshire.-'UonemetL  and  stockmen  usually  by  the  year  or  half- 
year  but  subject  to  a  month's  notice  for  the  termination  of  the 
engagement ;  other  men  weekly,  or  occasionally  fortnightly. 

Normmptonshire.-^UoT8emen  and  stockmen  usually  by  the  week  or 
month,  but  occasionally  by  the  year ;  others  weekly. 

Bedfordshire.— AM  regular  men  weekly. 

Jfuntinffdonshire.— Ditto.  i,     v  ^      r       1.  j, 

6Vi7nW<?^eaA*rc.— Usually  all  classes  weekly,  but  a  few  horsemen  and 
stockmen  for  longer  periods. 

iVbr/o/A;.— Ditto. 

Sufolk.— Ditto. 

Essex. — Ditto. 

HerffordsMre.'- AM  weMj.  ,,     ,^        ..      t. 

Buckin(fhavi8hire.—Vs\xal\j  all  classes  weekly,  but  a  few  horsemen  and 
stockmen  yearly. 

0.vford8hire.— Ditto.  ,         .,  ., 

Giiwcestershire.— Horsemen  and  stockmen  yearly ;  others  weekly. 

Berkshire.— Ditto. 

5urr<'y.— All  weekly.       „  ,        ^,  ,, 

jS>„^_lIorsemen  generally  yearly ;  others  weekly. 
<S'M*«e.r.— All  weekly.  ,  , 

Hampshire.-^Ronemen  and  stockmen  yearly ;  others  weekly  or  occa- 
sionally fortnightly. 
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Trt7f«Atr«.— Ditto. 

IhrBetshtre. — Usually  all  classes  of  regular  men  yearly,  but  subject  to  a 
fortnight's  notice  to  terminate  engagement. 

Somersetshire, — All  weekly. 

Dewmehire, — All  weekly  or  fortnightly  except  the  few  who  live  in 
farmhouses,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  or  to  leave  at  a 
month's  notice. 

ComtoalL — Ditto. 

Wales, — ^IJnmarried  men  in  farmhouses  by  the  year  or  half-year ;  most 
married  men  b^  the  week,  though  usually  with  board  in  the  farm- 
houses on  working  days. 

It  mtist  be  explained  that  these  statements  apply  to  regular 
men,  casual  labourers  everywhere  being  sometimes  engaged  by 
the  day.  Some  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  learned  in  the 
law,  insist  that  men  hired  by  the  week  nominally  are  really  hired 
by  the  day  if  they  have  to  lose  time  in  wet  weather ;  but,  as  far 
as  that  argument  goes,  it  wonld  show  that  they  are  engaged 
by  the  hoar,  as  they  firequently  lose  part  of  a  day.  In  some 
counties  men  hired  by  the  year  or  half-year  are  boarded  in  the 
farmhouses ;  in  others,  in  cottages ;  while  in  a  few  they  have 
cottages  rent  free  without  board. 

With  respect  to  regularity  of  employment  all  the  year  round, 
where  men  are  hired  by  the  week,  there  are  great  differences, 
not  only  in  the  several  counties  and  districts,  but  also  with 
different  employers.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  in  the  country  are  regularly  employed,  not  only  because 
in  many  counties  most  of  them  are  hired  by  the  year  or  half- 
year,  but  also  because,  'even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  horse- 
men, stockmen,  and  shepherds  are  kept  on  all  the  year  round.* 
The  differences  referred  to  above  are  quite  as  great  in  relation 
to  loss  of  time  in  bad  weather;  but  in  this  respect  also  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
labourers  do  not  lose  any  time  unless  from  choice  or  illness. 
The  men  hired  yearly  or  half-yearly  and  the  weekly  horse- 
men, stockmen,  and  shepherds,  none  of  whom  lose  time  from 
bad  weather,  would  make  a  majority  of  all  the  classes  of  farm 
labourers,  and  a  great  number  of  employers,  if  not  most  of 
them,  always  find  some  kind  of  work  for  their  day  labourers  who 
come  to  work,  whatever  the  weather  may  be,  except  when  they 
are  at  piecework,  and  then  the  men's  time  is  their  own*  Others 
dock  off  wages  for  every  quarter  of  a  day  lost  through  wet 
weather,  and  of  course  casual  labourers  lose  a  good  deal  of  time 
from  this  cause.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  farm  workmen  lose  time  necessarily,  unless  from 
sickness,  when  they  are  paid  by  time. 

With  respect  to  hours  of  work,  they  vary  greatly  not  cnly 
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in  different  counties,  but  also  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  same 
district,  and  even  on  the  farms  of  the  same  parish,  especially 
when  some  farms  are  distant  from  a  village.  For  ordinary 
lalbourers  the  hours  are  as  short  as  from  7  A.M.  till  5  P.M.,  and 
as  long  as  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  in  summer,  while  they  are 
usually  from  light  till  dark,  or  from  7  a.m.  till  6  P.M".,  in  winter. 
Formerly  the  hours  in  summer  were  nearly  everyvrtiere  fifem 
G  A.M.  till  6  P.M. ;  but  they  have  been  shortened  in  most  counties, 
and  are  now  more  commonly  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  P.M.,  6.30  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.,  or  6.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  They  are  longest,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  North  and  the  Midlands,  where  wages  are  highest.  As 
to  meal  times,  there  is  always  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  men  who 
go  to  work  at  6  a.m.  or  6.30  a.m.  usually  have  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  while  those  who  do  not  begin  till  7  A.M.  have  no 
right  to  any  time  but  an  hour  for  dinner,  although  pretty  gene^ 
rally  they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  lunch.  Thus  meal  times  occupy  1 J  to  1^  hour  usually, 
and  sometimes  longer,  and  the  actual  working  times  of  day 
labourers  in  summer  are  nominally  from  8J  to  lOJ  hours  a  day. 
But  when  a  man  is  working  at  some  distance  from  the  home- 
stead he  usually  begins  to  get  ready  for  going  home  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  fixed  time  for  leaving  the  farm.  In  winter 
the  day  labourer's  actual  working  time  may  be  reckoned  as 
from  8  J  to  9  hours. 

The  hours  of  horsemen  and  stockmen  vary  more  widely 
than  those  of  day  labourers,  while  those  of  shepherds  may  be 
said  to  be  unfixed.  In  many  counties  where  tiie  horsemen 
used  to  be  with  their  horses  at  4  A.M.  they  are  now  an  hour 
later,  and  there  is  as  wide  a  range  as  from  4  a.m.  to  6  a.m.  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  As  to  the  evening  limit,  it  varies 
greatly  with  the  custom  of  feeding.  Where  horses  are  turned 
out  into  the  yards  for  the  night,  or  into  the  fields  or  pastures  in 
summer,  the  horsemen  go  home  as  early  as  the  day  labourers, 
and  sometimes  earlier,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  have  turned 
the  horses  into  the  fields,  or  provided  them  with  green  stuff  for 
the  night.  But  where  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  the  horses  in 
the  stables  at  night,  the  men  are  usually  with  them  till  6  p.m.  or 
later,  and  again  for  a  short  time  to  rack-up  or  ^'  supper-up  "  at 
7  p.m.  or  8  p.m.  Thus,  the  working  hours  of  horsemen  in  many 
counties  may  be  said  to  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  the  day, 
from  their  rising  very  early  in  the  morning  until  bed-time, 
with  intervals  for  meals.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  is  occu- 
pied with  the  light  work  of  feeding  the  horses,  and  it  is  the 
restriction  upon  liberty  which  is  chiefly  objected  to*  This 
restraint  might  be  lessened  materially,  as  it  is  in  some  cases, 
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though  not  usaally,  by  letting  one  horseman  in  turn  do  the 
racking-up  for  a  whole  stable.  This  remark  applies  also  to 
feeding  the  horses  on  Sanday,  in  which,  in  many  counties,  all 
the  horsemen  take  part. 

Wages  and  Earnings. 

It  is  extremely  diflBcult,  in  some  of  the  reports,  to  gdt 
at  the  ranges  of  nominal  weekly  wages  and  estimated  average 
weekly  earnings  the  year  round.  These  details  were  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  those  embraced  by  the  inquiry,  as  well 
as  the  most  difficult  to  ascertain.  A  sufficient  number  of 
inquiries  would  have  elicited  the  range  of  ordinary  weekly  or 
yearly  wages  for  each  class  of  labourers^  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
is  not  given  for  each  district ;  but  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
payments  in  kind  and  other  perquisites  are  so  puzzling  that  an 
immense  amount  of  research  and  calculation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  total  earnings  during  the  year,  and  the  weekly 
averages.  Then  the  details  under  the  several  heads  of  inquiry 
were  so  numerous  that  it  was  almost  too  much  to  expect  the 
same  witnesses  to  give  information  upon  all  of  them,  and  no 
stress  was  laid  upon  one  subject  more  than  upon  another. 
Perhaps  these  reasons  may  account  for  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  reports  the  information  relating  to  wages  and  earnings  is 
not  as  full  or  so  precise  as  could  be  desired.  Again,  there  is 
no  uniform  method  of  stating  wages  and  total  earnings,  the 
estimated  averages  being  given  in  some  cases  and  the  range  of 
amounts  commonly  paid  in  others,  while  possibly  the  extremes 
are  shown  in  some  instances.  Thus  it  may  be  that  comparisons 
to  be  drawn  between  the  amounts  set  down  for  different  counties 
are  to  some  extent  unfair.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
only  one  union  in  each  county  was  visited,  and  in  that  particular 
union  wages  might  happen  to  be  lower  or  higher  than  in  any 
other  district  of  the  county.*  A  more  correct  set  of  county 
retuijis  might  have  been  obtained  by  selecting  for  inquiry 
parishes  in  all  the  unions  of  each  county. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  usually  taken  the  estimated 
ranges  of  wages  and  average  earnings  as  given  in  the  several 
summaries  when  any  are  presented  in  the  reports,  though  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  actual  earnings  of  particular  men  are 
given  I  have  included  them  in  the  ranges  of  amounts.     Where 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Agricolture 
on  October  31,  it  was  complained  that  the  selected  districts  of  Bucks,  Here- 
fordshire, and  Monmonthshire  were  those  In  which  wages  were  lower  than  in 
anj  other  parts  of  the  counties. 
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an  amount  is  so  precisely  stated  as  to  include  a  fraction  of 
a  penny,  it  is  always  the  weekly  equivalent  of  an  annual 
total. 

Except  when  actual  receipts  by  particular  men  are  given, 
the  estimates  of  average  earnings  must  be  regarded  as  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, or  upon  that  of  some  witness  upon  whom  he  relied 
for  correct  information.  In  any  case  such  payments  in  kind  as 
free  cottages,  board,  the  use  or  keep  of  a  cow,  milk,  beer,  fire- 
wood, coal,  and  bacon,  where  included  in  the  takings,  had  to 
be  valued,  although  there  was  usually  a  safe  guidance  as  to 
cottage  rents  and  board  in  the  customary  payments  for  cottages 
let  in  the  district,  and  for  men  boarded  by  foremen  or  other 
persons  on  behalf  of  the  farmers.  The  differences  between  the 
ordinary  weekly  wages  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  may 
seem  too  small  in  some  cases  to  include  a  fair  allowance  for  all 
extras  for  piecework,  harvests,  payment  in  kind,  and  perquisites ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  extra  earnings  at  piecework  are  extremely  small,  and 
payments  in  kind  also  ;  while  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
hired  servants  living  in  farmhouses  usually  have  nothing  extra 
but  beer,  or  beer-money,  or  food  in  harvest  or  haytime.  Thus 
the  differences  between  the  ordinary  weekly  wages  and  the 
average  weekly  earnings  are  much  greater  in  £ome  counties 
than  in  others,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  difference  is 
greater  in  arable  than  in  pastoral  counties. 

As  a  rule,  the  wages  of  casual  labourers  are  not  included  in 
the  summaries  given  in  the  reports.  Such  wages  are  often 
higher  than  those  of  regular  men,  but  still  their  recipients 
usually  earn  less  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  evidence  as  to 
shepherds'  wages  and  earuings  is  not  generally  full  enough  to 
render  it  desirable  to  include  them  in  the  table.  With  respect 
to  farm  bailiffs,  their  receipts  vary  so  greatly  even  in  the  same 
districts  that  no  regular  return  on  this  point  could  be  expected. 
A  farm  bailiff  may  be  a  head  man  on  a  farm  of  moderate  size, 
getting  only  a  shilling  or  two  more  than  an  ordinary  labourer, 
or  an  educated  farmer  managing  the  home  farm  of  a  duke,  and 
receiving  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  in  several 
of  the  reports  the  wages  of*'  foremen  "  (usually  head  horsemen, 
of  whom  there  are  sometimes  two  or  three  on  a  large  farm,  one 
being  often  employed  on  a  small  farm,  especially  in  the  North 
of  England)  are  given,  and  their  wages  or  average  earnings  are 
inserted,  in  some  cases,  in  the  table,  because  witibout  them  the 
range  of  horsemen's  earnings  would  be  under-estimated.  With 
these  explanations  I  present  on  pp.  666-669  the  table,  which 
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has  been  prepared  after  a  carefdl  and  prolonged  stady  of  the 
reports. 

A  good  many  of  the  estimates  of  average  earnings  are  taken 
from  fermers'  books,  the  actual  weekly  payments  to  certain 
men  being  connted  up,  and  the  value  of  payments  in  kind, 
including  cottages,  added.  In  most  cases  the  allowance  for  a 
cottage  is  the  rent  of  a  similar  cottage  in  the  same  district,  and 
in  some  instances  only  Is.  a  week  is  allowed.  Now,  as  1^.  a 
week  is  a  nominal  rent,  and  not  half  the  commercial  value  of  a 
cottage  in  any  parish,  this  plan  of  allowiug  for  rent-free  cottages 
makes  the  men's  earnings,  for  districts  in  which  it  was  adopted, 
lower  than  they  should  be  to  compare  fairly  with  the  earnings 
of  workmen  engaged  in  other  industries  than  farming.  In  my 
own  estimates  I  adopted  2«.  a  week  as  the  value  of  a  cottage  in 
all  cases,  seeing  that  fully  that  rent  would  have  to  be  paid  for  a 
cottage  let  commercially  in  a  village. 

In  taking  notes  from  farmers'  labour-books  I  have  some- 
times been  surprised  at  the  number  of  small  extra  payments 
which  would  never  be  thought  of  when  making  an  estimate  of  a 
labourer's  average  earnings  apart  from  the  books.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  I  am  persuaded  that  the  average  earnings  are 
more  likely  to  be  under-estimated  than  over-estimated.  But  the 
lowest  averages  are  not  given  in  the  reports,  as  a  rule,  any  more 
than  the  highest,  and  for  day  labourers  loss  of  time  sometimes 
counts  for  a  great  deal.  All  the  men  represented  in  the  tables  are 
assumed  to  be  in  regular  employment  the  year  round,  although 
some  of  them  may  lose  time  in  wet  weather  or  through  illness. 
When  average  earnings  are  obtained  from  farmers'  books,  such 
loss  of  time  is  allowed  for,  but  in  most  other  cases  probably  not. 

The  plan  of  boarding  most  of  the  men  on  working  days  in 
the  farmhouses,  even  when  they  dwell  in  cottages  and  have  to 
provide  food  for  their  families,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Wales. 
A  poor  dietary  for  the  men  who  are  thus  boarded,  including 
the  hired  servants,  also  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Principality 
or  to  parts  of  it.  Farmers  who  say  that  they  can  feed  their  men 
for  a  week  at  35.  to  4$.  6d.  a  head  must  either  make  bad  calcu- 
lations or  keep  a  very  miserable  table.  In  England  the  allow- 
ance to  a  foreman  who  boards  men  for  a  farmer  is  usually  8^.  to 
10«.,  and  the  meals  supplied  in  the  farmhouses  are  most  liberal, 
oflen  including  meat  of  some  kind  three  times  a  day. 

With  respect  to  the  earnings  of  shepherds,  they  vary 
inmiensely,  not  only  in  different  counties,  but  also  in  the  same 
parish,  in  accordance  with  the  ^es  of  flocks.  No  evidence  is 
given  as  to  the  earnings  of  this  class  of  men  in  some  reports, 
and  in  some  of  the  rest  the  information  is  not  sufficient  to 

[eoHtinued  on  p.  670. 
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warrant  a  statement  of  the  complete  range  of  earnings.  Bat, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  represents  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  shepherds  as  follows  : — 

Appboximats  Atbbags  Wseklt  Eabiohos  of  Shepherds 

IS  OEBIAIir  COUKTIES. 


Distrlcfcs  previooBly 
NoitTHUMBEBLAITD 
YOBEBHIRB 

LnrooLirsHiBB    . 

NOITINOHAMBHIBE 

Shbopshibb  .  . 
hsbefobdshibb 

NOBTUAXPIONSBIBB 

Bbdpobdshibb   . 

]QU9TDreD0V8HIBB 

Nobpolk  .  .  . 
Sttppolk  •  .  . 
Essex    •    .    .    . 


named  of 
.  21/    to  26/ 
.  16/    to  20/ 
.  16/6  to  19/6 
.  10/    to  21/ 
.  10/    to  36/7 
.  16/5  to  17/4 
.  18/   to  21/ 
tpl6/6 
to  18/ 
to  22/ 
to  28/ 
to  18/ 


15/ 
16/ 

17/ 
20/ 
16/ 


Districts  previoosiy 


of 


16/ 
16/ 


to  21/ 
to  19/ 


Hebts  .... 
Bucks   .... 

Oxpobdshibe      .    .     1      J     ^^  • 
1  and  cottage 

Bebkb 16/    to  21/ 

Subbey 20/  or  more 


f  12/8  to  20/ 


Sussex 
Hants  . 
Wilts  . 

DOBSET  . 

Devon  , 


15/   to  28/ 
16/   to  20/ 
16/    to  25/ 
16/6  to  17/4 
16/   to  17/ 


In  some  cases  the  amounts  are  given  as  acfcual  payments, 
and  the  range  of  totals  may  be  unduly  favourable  to  one  county 
as  compared  with  another.  The  highest  amount,  36«.  Td.  per 
week,  was  given  by  Mr.  Bowen-Jones,  of  Ensdon,  Shropshire,  as 
the  earnings  of  his  shepherd  during  a  particular  year,  and  268.  in 
Sussex  was  given  in  like  manner  by  the  owner  of  a  large  flock. 

The  wages  stated  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  mainly 
those  of  1892,  and  in  some  districts  a  reduction  of  a  shilling  a 
week  has  since  taken  place  on  account  of  the  severity  of  agri- 
cultural depression ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of 
the  men's  wages  will  be  upwards  whenever  farming,  become, 
even  tolerably  prosperous  again. 

Cottage  Accommodation.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  all  the  districts  visited  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  cottages 
were  found.  The  variations  are  greater  within  any  given  district 
than  between  one  district  and  another,  although  it  appears  that 
the  cottages  in  Wales,  as  a  rule,  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  any  of  the  English  districts.  There  is  general  agreement 
as  to  the  testimony  upon  certain  points  as  foUows  : — 

1.  That  cottage  accommodation  is  sufficient  in  each  diBtrict  as  a  whole, 
thougli  not  in  every  parish,  the  consequence  being  that  men  in  some  eases 
have  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  their  work. 

>  8ee  Report  of  the  Judges  on  Plant  and  Models  at  Manchester  (Joamaf, 
2nd  Series,  Vol.  V.,  1869,  p.  564) ;  Report  on  the  Plans  cf  Labourer^  Cottag^ 
a  Ciwrfi/f  (Journal,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  VIII.,  18172,  p.  246) ;  and  Cottage  Sdnptatio  - 
yd  ournal,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  IIT.,  1892,  p.  631),— Ed. 
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2.  That  the  cottage  accommodation  has  greatly  improved  and  ig  im* 
proviDg. 

3.  That  the  best  cottages  are  to  be  found  on  the  estates  of  large 
resident  landlords,  and  the  worst  in  the  ^'open  villages/'  or  wherever 
squatters  have  erected  dwellings  on  waste  land. 

4.  That  in  most  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  population, 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  old  cottages  are  now  untenanted. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of 
cottages  in  the  reports,  including  descriptions  of  many  dwellings 
more  suitable  for  pigs  than  for  human  beings,  and  of  others 
locally  described  as  '*  little  palaces."  Indeed,  so  many  points  of 
inquiry  were  included  under  the  head  of  cottage  accommodation 
that  the  information  gathered  upon  them  made  the  section  de* 
voted  to  this  subject  longer  than  any  other  in  most  of  the  reports. 
Detailed  remarks  upon  the  construction  of  cottages  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  given  to  this  branch  of  my  subject.  It 
seems  desirable,  however,  to  point  out  one  serious  defect.  In  the 
best  and  newest  of  cottages  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  a  boarded 
floor  in  the  living  room,  which  is  almost  invariably  bricked  or 
tiled,  and,  even  where  there  is  a  good  layer  of  cement  under- 
neath, such  floors  are  cold,  if  not  damp,  and  conducive  to  the 
rl^eumatism  which  is  so  common  among  the  raral  working  class. 
Overcrowding  is  clearly  much  less  common  than  it  used  to 
be,  partly  because  it  is  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  partly  because  there  is  less  excuse  for 
it.  Where  new  and  commodious  cottages  have  b^a  built,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes  within  the  la^t 
ten  or  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  of  population,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  large  family  to  occupy  a  cottage,  with  only 
one  bedroom.  Again,  the  old  practice  of  taking  lodgers  where 
there  was  not  sufficient  sleeping  accommodation  for  them  is 
prevented  if  the  sanitary  authorities  do  their  duty.  But  there 
are  still  in  most  districts  far  too  many  instances  of  families  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  sleeping  in  the  same  room. 

.  With  respect  to  ventilation,  it  is  commonly  neglected  by 
cottagers,  though  the  usual  means  of  obtaining  it,  after  a  fashion, 
are  generally  available.  New  cottages,  of  course,  always,  have 
windows  which  can  be  opened,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
always  the  case  with  old  ones ;  but  bedroom  windows  are  usually 
kept  shut  at  night,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  are  nailed  or 
otherwise  fastened  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened.  Again,  in 
old  cottages  the  bedrooms  are  frequently  devoid  of  fireplaces,  so 
that  there  is  no  chimney  ventilation,  and  they  are  not  commonly 
provided  in  all  the  rooms  of  new  cottages.  Where  they 
eix^t  they  are  too  frequently  papered  over.  Under  such  cir* 
cumstances  it  is  fortunate  that  doors  or  windows,  are  pften  so 
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badly  fitted  that  a  good  draught  can  enter  the  rooms,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  inmates  to  exclude  fresh  air.  Seeing  that  (ew 
middle-class  houses  are  provided  with  any  other  means  of  venti- 
lation than  windows,  chimneys,  and  doorways,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  no  other  means  of  the  kind  in  cottages.  Moreover,  with 
the  existing  ignorance  of  sanitation  prevalent  among  the  working 
classes,  the  best  of  ventilators,  if  provided,  would  certainly  be 
stoppfMl  up  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

As  to  drainage,  it  has  been  greatly  improved  in  most  large 
villages.  Fortunately,  the  water-closet  system  is  not  common 
in  rural  districts,  though  there  is  usually  a  drain  for  surface  and 
slop  water  in  a  village.  The  adoption  of  the  earth-closet  system, 
with  wise  and  benevolent  despotism,  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
owners  of  some  large  estates,  as  on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
for  instance.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  system  in 
use  in  several  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to 
learn  that  it  was  carried  out  by  the  cottagers  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  most  widely  prevalent  defect  in  rural  sanitation  is  an 
insufiicient  or  impure  water  supply.  This  is  sometimes  due  to 
soil  or  situation,  but  more  often  to  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
landowners  or  that  of  local  authorities  to  incur  the  expenditure 
necessary  in  providing  a  batter  supply. 

In  nearly  all  districts  the  tenure  of  cottages  is  of  three 
different  kinds — direct  hiring  from  the  landlords,  indirect  hiring 
through  the  farmers,  and  ownership.  Very  few  cottages,  how- 
ever, are  owned  by  the  occupiers,  except  in  some  of  the  open 
villages,  or  where  they  have  been  built  on  the  waste  of  a  mwor, 
and  the  tenants  pay  a  nominal  quit-rent  or  none  at  all,  through 
the  claim  for  it  having  been  somehow  allowed  to  lapse. 

In  most  districts  cottages  on  farms  are  let,  or,  as  is  more 
common,  provided  rent  free  by  the  farmers,  while  in  the  villages 
they  are  let  by  the  large  landowners  directly,  or  by  speculative 
builders  and  other  investors.  The  letting  varies  from  a  weekly  one, 
as  far  as  rent-collection  is  concerned,  to  a  yearly  one,  and  the  notice 
to  quit  varies  from  a  month  to  six  months,  or  even  a  year ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  where  a  notice  is  nominally  less  than  a  month,  it  takes 
at  least  so  long  to  force  a  tenant  to  quit  by  legal  process.  Much 
fault  is  found  with  the  plan  of  allowing  farmers  to  have  the 
letting  of  cottages  owned  by  their  landlords,  and  where  they  are 
in  villages  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  it.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  farmers  to  prevent  them  from  reserving 
cottages  on  their  farms,  or  built  close  by  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, for  the  men  who  work  for  them,  and  turning  out  men  who 
leave  their  service.    Besides,  there  is  another  consideration, 
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ignored  by  those  who  dwell  on  the  hardship  of  taming  out  a 
cottage  tenant  because  he  cannot  get  on  with  a  particular  farmer. 
The  man  who  succeeds  him  at  his  work  on  the  farm,  if  not 
allowed  to  occupy  the  cottage,  may  have  to  live  far  distant  from 
the  place  of  his  occupation,  and  this  is  a  much  greater  hardship 
than  being  compelled  to  leave  a  farm  cottage  when  ceasing  to 
work  on  the  farm. 

Cottage  rents  on  the  large  estates  are  almost  uniformly  low, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  being  most  common,  while  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  more  than  2s.^  and  some  small  cottages  are  let  at  6d.  to 
8d,  But  in  many  villages  the  rents  are  from  4^.  to  5s.,  and 
sometimes  up  to  G^r.,  a  week  as  the  maximum,  where  they  are  let 
by  small  owners.  As  a  rule,  rents  are  lowest  where  wages  are 
lowest,  and  highest  where  wages  are  highest,  at  least  where  they 
are  commercial  rents ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  always  the 
case  on  the  large  estates,  for  there  they  are  generally  not  over 
2s.  a  week,  however  high  wages  may  be,  and,  as  already  stated, 
are  more  often  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Cottage  rents  are  not  graduated  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  cottages,  as  the  rents  of  the  best  dwell- 
ings on  the  large  estates  are  commonly  lower  than  those  of  the 
worst,  or  all  but  the  worst  of  cottages  let  by  small  investors. 

Farmers  who  let  cottages  hired  with  their  farms  almost 
invariably  pay  the  rates  upon  them,  and  the  large  landowners 
usually  compound  for  the  rates  on  the  cottages  which  they  let 
directly,  but  not  invariably  in  the  Midlands  and  the  Nortlieni 
Counties.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
agricultural  labourers  pay  no  rates  directly,  and,  where  they  are 
charged  o;nly  nominal  rents — sums  which  do  not  pay  the  lowest 
commercial  rate  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction — it 
cannot  truly  be  said  that  they  pay  rates  indirectly. 

Gardens,  Allotments,  &c. 

Gardens  attached  to  cottages  are  much  more  general  or 
much  larger  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others,  while 
there  are  also  great  differences  in  these  respects  among  the 
several  parishes  of  every  district.  As  a  rule,  cottages  on  farms 
have  large  gardens  attached  to  them,  and  this  is  also  commonly 
the  case  in  small  villages  and  hamlets  in  which  the  few  houses 
are  often  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  g/ound.  But  in  the 
'•  open  villages "  and  in  other  large  ones  the  dwellings  are  in 
many  cases  too  closely  packed  to  allow  of  gardens  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  and  in  some  of  them  large  proportions  of  the 
cottages  have  no  attached  gardens,  or  only  mere  scraps.  In 
such  cases  separate  gardens  are  sometimes  provided  for  the 
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inmates  of  the  cottages,  but  rents  are  usually  charged  for  them 
in  addition  to  the  rents  of  the  houses.  Speaking  generally, 
gardens  are  fewest  and  smallest  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
Northern  Counties,  especially  in  contiguity  to  the  manufactor-' 
ing  or  mining  districts.  In  some  of  those  districts  what 
would  be  styled  allotments  elsewhere  are  called  gardens,  and  if 
within  the  bounds  of  a  village  they  are  usually  let  at  very  high 
rents.  Potato  ground  is  frequency  allowed  by  farmers  to  all 
their  labourers,  free  of  charge,  in  districts  where  gardens  are 
most  scarce,  and  it  is  said  by  many  witnesses  that  the  men  do 
not  care  for  gardens  or  allotments.  Where  they  earn  high 
wages,  it  is  added,  they  would  rather  buy  all  their  vegetables 
than  take  the  trouble  of  growing  them.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  custom,  and  where  young  labourers  have  grown  up  in  cottages 
devoid  of  gardens  they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  them  ;  but  the 
value  of  a  garden  to  a  family  is  out  of  all  propoition  to  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  man  does 
not  care  for  one.  In  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where  allotments 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  the  gardens  are  generally 
large,  and  often  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees ;  wjiile  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Hunts,  where  gardens  are  sometimes  few  or  small 
in  the  villages,  allotments  are  more  numerous  and  larger  than 
in  any  other  counties.  But  in  some  parts  of  Nottinghamshire 
and  Leicestershire  allotments  are  fewest  where  gardens  are  least 
numerous  and  smallest. 

A  garden  of  moderate  size  attached  to  a  cottage  is  more 
advantageous  than,  a  large  allotment  a  mile  away,  not  only 
because  of  the  superior  convenience  of  working  in  the  former 
for  the  man  and  his  family,  but  also  because  firuit  is  commonly 
grown  in  gardens,  and  seldom  in  allotments.  Even  in  the  large 
and  cheap  allotments  of  the  Woburn  district,  attached  to 
cottages  though  they  commonly  are,  the  lack  of  fruit  trees  is 
unpleasantly  striking.  A  farm  labourer  who  has  a  good  garden 
frequently  pays  his  rent  from  the  sale  of  fruit. 

Allotments  are  most  numerous,  and  as  a  rule  cheapest,  in 
parishes  forming  parts  of  the  estates  of  large  landowners.  Bnt 
not  a  few  of  the  smaller  landowners  are  strongly  favourable  to 
the  allotment  system.  The  rents  are  usually  low  for  land  a 
mile  or  more  from  a  village,  and  frequently  very  high  within  it. 
In  some  of  the  "  close  villages  "  on  the  great  estates,  however, 
the  rents  of  allotments  are  moderate.  It  seems  absurd  for 
agricultural  land  to  be  let  by  the  square  yard,  but  allotments  are 
so  let  in  a  few  counties.  The  statement  common  to  nearly  all 
the  reports  in  the  several  districts  that  the  supply  of  allot- 
ments is  equal  to  the  demand  must  often  be  taken  to  mean  only- 
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eqaal  to  the  demand  at  the  price.  Men  do  not  object  to 
paying  for  allotments  IO5.  an  acre  more  than  the  rent  of 
adjoining  farm  land,  but  do  complain  bitterly  when  they  have 
to  pay  twice  or  three  times  as  much.  They  do  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  extra  value  of  land  near  a  village 
or  for  the  common  payment  of  rates  by  the  landlords ;  but  I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  rent  of  allotments  was  62.  or 
even  9Z.  an  acre,  and  the  lack  of  demand  in  districts  where 
such  high  rents  prevail  is  not  surprising.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  men  frequently  complain  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  allotments,  and,  when  asked  if  they  have  applied 
to  the  landowners  of  their  parish  for  more,  admit  that  they  have 
not  made  any  such  application.  Generally,  nowadays,  land- 
owners are  willing  to  supply  land  for  allotments  when  convinced 
that  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  them.  In  not  a  few 
instances  they  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cutting 
land  up  into  allotments,  only  to  find  that  they  were  not  appre- 
ciated. 

In  Wales,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  gardens  are  common, 
and  allotments  are  not  popular.  One  reason  is  that  potato 
land  is  usually  supplied  by  the  farmers  to  all  their  regular 
men.  In  a  great  many  English  counties  this  custom  of  sup- 
plying land  for  potatoes,  especially  to  hired  servants  who  have 
no  time  to  cultivate  allotments,  is  common.  The  farmers 
usually  plough  the  land  and  provide  the  manure,  while  the  men 
find  only  the  seed,  and  set  it  in  their  employers'  time.  Or 
sometimes  a  few.  rows  of  potatoes  in  the  farmer's  crop  are  given 
to  a  man.  The  remark  concerning  hired  servants  reminds  me 
of  the  fact  that  allotments  are  least  in  demand  where  the  yearly 
or  half-yearly  system  is  common,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
where  most  of  the  men  are  boarded  they  do  not  need  to  grow 
vegetables.  Even  the  married  labourers,  if  employed  with 
horses  or  cattle,  often  have  no  time  to  cultivate  any  land  outside 
a  small  garden. 

Cow  plots  or  common  c6w  pastures  are  not  numerous,  except 
in  the  cheese-making  or  other  dairy  districts,  and  not  in  all  of 
these,  as  in  Somersetshire,  for  example.  They  are  highly  advan- 
tageous to  labourers  and  their  families  as  sources  of  health  as 
well  as  of  profit,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  more 
generally  provided.  Wherever  they  are  brought  into  use  a 
cow  club  should  be  formed  in  order  that  the  occupiers  may 
insure  their  cows,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  charity  in  the  event 
of  the  loss  of  an  animal.  Such  insurance  is  common  wherfe 
cow  plots  are  most  numerojia,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that, 
whereas  small  arable  holdings  are  frequently,  diaadvautageeus  tQ 
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farm  labourers,  because  by  cultivating  them  they  lose  regular 
employment,  cow  plots,  which  involve  very  little  work  beyond 
what  the  wife  can  do,  are  almost  always  beneficial. 

The  question  of  small  holdings  other  than  cow  plots  and 
allotments  was  not  one  of  the  points  of  inquiry  committed  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners ;  but  in  some  of  the  reports  more 
or  less  is  said  on  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  small  holdings  appear 
to  be  successful  in  the  cheese-making,  fruit-growing,  and  market- 
gardening  districts,  but  not  commonly  so  where  the  ordinary 
system  of  farming  is  pursued,  unless  the  returns  from  the  land 
are  supplemented  by  earnings  at  some  kind  of  work  outside  the 
holdings. 

With  respect  to  live  stock  kept  by  labourers,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  except  in  the  cow-pasture  districts,  the 
pig  is  the  only  animal  kept  by  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  farm  labourers,  while  men  employed  with  horses  or  cattle 
are  frequently  debarred  from  having  one,  pork  or  bacon,  either 
in  part  payment  of  wages  or  at  wholesale  prices,  being  some- 
times provided  instead.  Fowls  and  bees  are  kept  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  most  parishes ;  but  generally  both  are  sadly  neglected, 
even  where  there  are  capital  opportunities  for  doing  well  with 
them. 

Other  Ponrrs  and  General  Conclusions. 

The  remaining  heads  of  inquiry  must  be  dealt  with  briefly. 
As  to  the  extent  to  which  agricultural  labourers  belong  to  bene- 
fit societies,  and  the  character  of  those  which  are  most  favoured 
in  the  several  districts,  the  details  are  multitudinous.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  the  young  labourers 
belong  to  a  benefit  society  of  some  kind,  while  too  many  of  the 
old  men,  who  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  miserable  little 
public-house  clubs  which  usually  failed  before  their  members 
needed  help  most,  are  not  in  any  such  society.  Fortunately  the 
large  registered  societies  are  nearly  everywhere  gaining  ground ; 
but  there  are  still  too  many  of  the  little  local  clubs  in  the 
stability  of  which  no  confidence  can  be  felt.  There  is  one  form 
of  insurance  which  is  undesirably  increasing  among  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  some  parts  of  the  country — that  of  insuring 
the  lives  of  their  children.  In  almost  every  village  an  agent  of 
the  Prudential  Society  is  to  be  found. 

The  only  counties  of  England  and  Wales  in  which  a  trade 
union  among  agricultural  labourers  is  mentioned  in  the  reports 
as  still  in  existence  are  Warwickshire,  Somersetshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent ;  and  in  all  but 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  adherents  are  said  to  be  very  few.     Even 
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in  the  Stratford  union  of  Warwickshire,  the  birthplace  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  Mr.  Bichards  says, 
only  a  few  men  continue  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Upon  the  important  question  of  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  arrived 
at  various  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  districts  visited. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  quoting  them,  and  I  can 
only  state  that  the  prevailing  verdict  is  that  the  relations  are 
generally  friendly,  though  less  cordial  than  they  used  to  be. 

In  all  the  districts  except  North  Wales  the  general  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  described  as  better  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  in  many  as  better  than  ever  it  was  before  ;  and  in  the 
excepted  district  it  is  only  said  that  perhaps  he  was  slightly 
better  off  about  1879.  This  general  verdict  may  be  taken  as 
applying  to  the  year  1892,  and  in  some  districts  it  might  now 
be  modified  by  the  reduction  in  wages  which  has  since  taken 
place.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  my  opinion,  to  conclude 
that  the  labourers  have  not  suffered  from  agricultural  depres- 
sion. Until  recently,  it  is  true,  their  nominal  weekly  wages 
have  hardly  anywhere  declined,  while  they  have  actually  advanced 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  since  the  depression  set  in.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  low  price  of  nearly  everything  the  labourer 
has  to  buy,  which  has  been  incidental  to  the  general  depression  of 
agriculture  and  trade,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  compara- 
tive prosperity.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  labourers 
have  only  staved  off  a  considerable  drop  in  wages  by  making 
themselves  scarce  by  means  of  migration ;  also  that  their  extra 
earnings  at  piecework  and  in  harvest,  in  many  districts,  have 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  pasture. 
Before  concluding  that  they  have  not  suffered  from  agricultural 
depression,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  what  their  condition  would 
have  been  if  agriculture  hc^  remained  prosperous.  Migration 
would  have  been  checked  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  would  have  been  checked  only  by  an  advance  of  wages 
and  other  advantages.  Bread  and  meat  would  have  been  less 
cheap,  but  need  not  have  been  dear;  and  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  would  not  necessarily  have  raised  the  prices  of  many 
of  the  other  requirements  of  the  men  and  their  families.  Enter- 
prise in  farming  and  in  estate  improvements  would  have 
increased,  instead  of  necessarily  diminishing,  and  the  establish- 
ments of  country  gentlemen,  now  closed  in  too  many  instances, 
would  have  been  kept  up  in  full  efficiency,  giving  much  lucra- 
tive employment  to  workmen. 

For  my  own  part  I  cannot  doubt  that  agricultural  prosperity 
would  have  rendered  the  condition  of  the  labourers  much  better 
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than  it  has  been  since  1879.  At  that  time  it  had  been  gene- 
rally improving,  though  with  occasional  flnctoations,  for  many 
years,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  have  improved  more  rapidly 
than  evel*  with  the  advance  of  education  and  knowledge  of 
opportunities  of  betterment  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  the 
terrible  depression.  At  any  rate,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that,  unless  the  towns  and  mines  can  absorb  a  continuously 
increasing  number  of  rural  workmen,  the  continuance  of  agri- 
cultural depression  would  become  a  veritable  disaster  to  the  farm 
labourers.  Let  us  hope  that  this  crowning  misfortune  may  be 
prevented  by  a  turn  in  the  long-ebbing  tide  of  agricultural  affairs. 

WiLLUM  E.  Bear. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  herd  of  pigs  well  managed  pays 
probably  better  than  any  other  live  stock  on  the  farm,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  a  herd,  or  contemplate 
starting  one,  to  read  something  about  the  routine  of  manage- 
ment of  a  large  and  fairly  successful  herd. 

In  this  short  paper — and  it  must  naturally  be  brief,  so  many 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  write  on  such  matters  having  given  their 
experience  on  previous  occasions — it  is  my  intention  to  treat 
only  of  the  essentially  practical  part,  and  to  give  a  few  hints  to' 
those  who  may  consider  them  worth  taking. 

That  those  of  us  who  make  pigs  our  special  study  differ  on 
certain  points  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  I  give  my  experience  based  upon  daily  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  success  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  herdsman  ;  but  a  man  who  is  naturally  fond  of  animals  very 
quickly  learns  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  to  command 
success,  and  with  a  keen  master  to  give  the  necessary  instmo- 
tions  there  should  be  no  difficulty.  I  have  personally  known 
more  than  one  man  who,  though  previously  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  pigs,  took  to  the  work  with  great  success. 
These  men,  no  doubt,  were  really  fond  of  all  animaJs,  and  would 
"have  done  well  with  any  stock  entrusted  to  their  care,  provided 
their  master  gave  them  that  desirable  encouragement  without 
'which  it  is  an  uphill  game  for  the  servant  and  loss  to  the  master. 

The  sties  should  be  away  from  the  other  buildings  of 
the  farm  if  possible,  although  this  is  seldom  so  except 
"on  recently  constructed  premises;  but  in  any  case  they  are 
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better  fiicing  soath,  and  so  placed  as  to  drain  all  moisture  off. 
The  nearer  th^  are  to  pasture,  or  a  ran  out,  the  better,  this 
being  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  ihe  successful  breeding  of  pigs, 
as  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  daily  run  on  grass  for  the 
brood  sow  and  her  litter.  For  the  flooring  I  have  not  found 
anything  superior  to  old  railway  sleepers,  and  these  can 
be  ususJly  obtained  in  good  condition  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  each, 
nine  feet  in  length  and  nine  inches  wide.  Twelve  of  these  will 
suffice  for  a  really  good  sty,  fit  for  a  sow  to  farrow  in.  There 
should  be  a  rail  placed  round  it  about  nine  inches  from  the 
ground  inside  to  protect  the  youngsters ;  or,  if  required  for 
fattening  pigs,  it  will  hold  six  or  eight  baconers.  The  outside 
of  the  sty  may  be  chalk  and  flint  well  rammed,  or  rough 
cement  so  laid  as  to  run  itself  dry. 

For  the  inside  divisions  I  like  oak  plank  :  this  I  consider 
warmer  and  more  convenient  than  walls,  but  on  the  outside  a 
wall  may  be  preferable.  The  best  wicket  I  have  seen  was  made 
from  the  old  bonds  of  a  wheel,  about  1^  inch  wide, 
straightened :  any  blacksmith  can  make  it. 

For  the  roof,  nothing  equals  thatch,  as  it  is  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  The  only  drawback  is  when 
there  is  scarcity  of  water  or  when  there  is  required  a  roof  that 
will  catch  the  rain.  In  this  case  I  would  recommend  a  thin 
layer  of  thatch  under  tile. 

Having  given  a  rough  sketch  of  the  sties,  we  will  now 
discuss  the  best  way  of  filling  them  with  a  renir-paying  animal. 
I  am  very  decided  in  my  opinion  that  a  pedigree  herd  pays  the 
best,  and  gives  most  pleasure  to  the  owner,  for  it  must  be 
very  strange  if  the  most  careless  breeder  does  not  occa- 
sionally produce  a  show  specimen ;  consequently  it  makes  a  good 
price  and  incites  the  breeder  to  give  greater  care  and  judgment 
to  his  herd,  while  at  the  same  time  the  best  bred  animals  always 
fatten  quickly. 

For  choice  of  breeds  I  certainly  much  prefer  the  Berkshires. 
They  fatten  easily,  produce  good  litters,  and  make  the  best  of 
bacon,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  stand  the  climatic  changes  of 
this  country  better  than  other  breeds. 

Having  decided  on  the  breed  to  keep,  whatever  it  may  be,  I 
think  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  buy  one  or  two  straight,  deep,  light- 
shouldered  sows,  each  having  not  less  than  tweke  sound  teats, 
and  due  to  farrow  their  second  or  third  litter.  This  is  preferable, 
I  am  sure,  to  buying  elts,  as  often  great  disappointment  comes 
through  these  breaUng  their  service  or  proving  bad  mothers. 
Having  secured  a  nice  sow  or  two  the  breeder  can  save  the 
best  elts  from  them,  and  by  selecting  a  straight,  deep  clean-^ 
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«hoaIdered  boar,  one  should  have  the  foundation  of  a  good  herd 
at  a  small  outlay.  To  obtain  these  one  may  attend  an  adver- 
tised sale,  or  communicate  with  one  of  the  many  breeders  of  die 
class  required.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  obtain  sows 
with  as  much  quality  as  possible.  The  coat  and  skin  are,  as  in 
other  animals,  the  best  indications  of  quality ;  the  former  should 
be  fairly  long  and  fine,  while  the  latter  should  be  smooth 
and  free  from  wrinkles  of  any  sort.  I  have  been  often  asked 
whether  the  boar  or  the  sow  has  the  greater  influence  on  the  pro- 
geny. I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  sow,  from  the  fact  of  having 
had  many  sows  breed  good  pigs  from  different  boars.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  not  use  anything  but  a  good  boar. 

In  breeding  from  elts  the  latter  should  in  no  case  be  allowed 
to  have  their  first  litter  till  they  are  twelve  months  old ;  if  bred 
from  earlier  they  seldom  reach  that  size  which  we  like  to  see  in  the 
brood  sow.  Similarly  with  the  young  boar ;  never  use  him  till 
nine  months  old,  and  then  sparingly,  bringing  the  sows  to  him 
and  taking  them  away  as  soon  as  served.  I  have  known  two  or 
three  good  young  boars  spoiled  through  being  allowed  to  run  with 
elts  and  getting  overworked,  and  refusing  to  notice  sows  after- 
wards for  many  months. 

When  a  sow  is  farrowing  the  herdsman  should  be  always 
present ;  he  will  know  when  to  expect  the  little  ones  by  occa- 
sionally trying  the  sow's  teats.  About  twelve  hours  after  the  milk 
appears  she  generally  commences  farrowing. 

As  the  young  pigs  come  on  the  scene  they  should  each  one 
be  taken  away  and  put  into  a  box  or  hamper  kept  in  readiness, 
and  their  little  teeth  nipped  off  by  pliers  made  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  eight  teeth,  two  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  two 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw :  they  are  as  sharp  as  needles,  and 
if  not  cut  off  they  punish  the  sow  considerably.  This  causes  her 
to  be  uneasy,  and  in  getting  up  and  down  she  usually  kills 
some  of  the  youngsters.  I  am  sure  I  save  a  great  many  pigs 
each  year  by  insisting  upon  having  the  teeth  attended  to ;  if 
the  little  pigs  are  many  days  overdue  the  teeth  appear  extra 
long,  no  doubt  making  additional  growth  in  the  sow.  In  cold 
weather  the  tails  of  the  little  pigs  should  be  rubbed  at  the 
root  with  lard  or  lard-oil  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  birth, 
say  each  alternate  morning ;  it  prevents  their  getting  chapped 
and  falling  offhand  thereby  saves  a  great  loss  in  the  value  of 
breeding  or  show  pigs. 

I  like  to  place  the  sow  in  her  sty  about  a  week  before 
she  is  due  to  farrow,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  little  exer- 
cise every  day  unless  the  sty  is  unusually  large ;  the  same  afl»r 
farrowing,  exercise  being  very  essential  for  moving  off  the  urine, 
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or  any  secretion  that  may  be  left  back,  through  the  after-birth 
not  coming  away  as  it  should.  This  latter  is  of  course  moved 
from  the  sty  before  the  little  pigs  are  put  back  to  the  sow, 
after  having  their  teeth  attended  to. 

In  the  first  meal  after  farrowing,  which  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  convenient,  I  always  use  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts 
and  two  ounces  of  powdered  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  little  warm 
milk.  This  I  find  answers  well ;  it  prevents  fever,  yet  in  no  way 
injures  the  milk. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  consider  is  a  most  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  a  most  important  one,  namely,  the  food  bast 
suited  to  pigs  at  various  ages,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  work  that  left  the  reader  (especially  if  a  beginner)  quite 
clear  that  he  could  feed  pigs  equally  well  with  the  experienced 
herdsman.  This  I  think  goes  far  to  prove  that  we  can  only 
feed  successfully  by  daily  observing  how  each  pig,  or  pen  of 
pigs,  is  thriving,  and  using  judgment  accordingly. 

I  grind  most  of  my  barley  with  a  Barford  &  Perkins  mil), 
using  a  sifter,  the  screenings  going  for  the  rougher  pigs  and 
brood  sows.  This  I  find  keeps  them  in  good  condition  cheaply ; 
the  finer  meal  goes  to  the  younger  pigs  and  those  I  may  be 
forcing.  Although  barley  meal  is  my  sheet  anchor,  I  cannot 
do  without  buying  some  toppings  and  bran.  The  former  is 
mixed  with  barley  meal  for  little  pigs,  aud  for  those  up  to  four 
months  old,  at  the  rate  of  one  of  meal  to  two  of  toppings. 
As  the  pigs  get  older  I  increase  the  meal,  as  it  comes 
much  cheaper  to  use  one's  own  corn.  The  bran  I  use  mixed 
with  ground  oats  for  the  sows  and  litters,  and  when  the 
young  pigs  are  from  five  to  six  weeks  old  I  add  a  little 
barley  meal,  simply  to  strengthen  the  sow  to  carry  on  her 
family  until  weaning  time.  I  like  the  young  pigs  to  feed  as 
early  as  possible;  I  think  future  success  depends  much  on 
this,  as  little  pigs  learning  to  eat  when  young  expand,  and 
by  so  doing  consume  a  larger  amount  of  food,  and  consequently 
grow  and  fatten  at  an  earlier  age.  I  never  feed  more  than 
twice  a  day  with  the  meal  mixture,  but  a  few  split  beans 
given  about  eleven  o'clock  very  much  help  the  store  pigs. 

A  few  ashes  occasionally  will  benefit  the  animals  that  are 
kept  confined  in  sties.  I  use  all  my  damaged  com,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  would  never  buy  damp  or  musty  com,  as  the  meal 
from  such  gets  heated,  and  is  not  only  unpalatable  but  injurious, 
especially  to  the  younger  pigs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  left  out  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  foods ;  I  refer  to  skim-milk.  Some  feeders  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  pigs  cannot  be  reared  successftiUy  without  it.    This, 
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however,  I  cannot  admit,  as  many  of  mj  best  pigs  practicallj 
had  no  milk.  The  fact  that  for  some  years  I  had  only  two  cows, 
with  no  means  of  getting  milk  elsewhere,  will  be  quite  con- 
clusive. Yet,  to  make  myself  quite  clear  on  this  subject,  I  miist 
say  that  could  I  get  skim-milk  at  a  fair  price,  I  should  nse  it 
largely,  as  nothing  forces  pigs  on  so  well,  especially  when  mixed 
with  barley  meal. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  for  potatoes,  and  also  for  parsnips, 
growing  an  acre  of  each  especially  for  the  pigs.  These  are 
boiled,  mashed  up,  and  mixed  with  the  meal  for  all  except  the 
yard  sows.  I  have  not  often  used  mangel,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  it  should  be  employed  with  great  care,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  male  animals.  Clover,  vetches,  and  such  like  are 
much  relished  in  their  season,  and  more  especially  by  those 
pigs  not  allowed  a  daily  run.  It  will  pay  to  grow  this  sort  of 
feed  near  the  farmyard  if  an  extensive  herd  is  kept,  and  to  cut 
and  draw  it  to  the  sties. 

I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  various  diseases  of  swine, 
for  fortunately  my  herd  has  kept  wonderfully  free,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  pig  suffering  from  swine  fever.  Now  that 
attention  is  being  given  to  this  troublesome  disorder  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  hope  it  will  soon  disappear  altogether. 

The  little  derangements  that  pigs  suffer  from  can,  I  think, 
usually  be  cured  by  regulating  their  diet,  changing  or  lessen- 
ing as  the  case  may  require ;  but  with  very  small  pigs  this 
must  of  course  be  done  through  the  sow. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that,  upon  the  first  symptoms  of 
really  failing,  the  pig,  if  large  enough,  should  be  slaughtered, 
when  the  trouble  usually  turns  out  to  be  enlai^ed  liver  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Ruptured  pigs  should  be  made  into  pork  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Castrating  them  I  have  found  a  failure,  even  when  they 
are  operated  upon  scientifically ;  and,  as  rupture  seems  to  be 
hereditary,  no  sow  should  be  kept  for  breeding  which  has  once 
thrown  ruptured  pigs.  In  choosing  a  boar  such  things  as  these 
should  be  inquired  about  and  guarded  against. 

A  few  words  on  the  fattening  of  pigs  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
especially  as  many  who  have  not  the  convenience  for  breeding 
nevertheless  like  to  have  a  sty  of  fat  hogs  by  them,  and  know  how 
handy  they  are  when  converted  into  cash  to  meet  the  weekly 
labour  bill.  No  doubt  the  breeder  has  here  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  buyer,  as,  apart  from  being  able  to  select  those  he  likes 
the  best  for  the  various  weights  he  requires  to  make,  he  also 
saves  a  great  loss  of  time  in  starting  his  pigs,  those  that  are 
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purchased  usually  going  back  in  condition  for  a  time,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  risk  of  introducing  disease. 

To  make  the  best  bacon,  I  like  to  start  with  pigs  about 
four  or  five  months  old  that  have  been  running  at  large  and 
just  kept  growing.  Such  pigs  will  stand  being  shut  up,  and 
forced  on  at  once.  Nearly  all  barley  meal  can  be  used  at  this 
age,  and  quite  all  before  they  are  fat,  if  necessary.  Nothing 
makes  such  good  bacon,  especially  if  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes 
and  parsnips ;  and  nothing  can  be  cheaper. 

For  porkers  up  to  about  five  score  the  pigs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  an  orance  of  flesh,  for  the  quicker  they  can  be  fed 
off  the  more  profit  there  is  attached  to  them.  Skim-milk  here 
comes  in  as  the  quickest  and  best  feed. 

There  are  a  few  drawbacks  in  the  fattening  of  hogs,  loss  of 
appetite  through  over-feeding  being  very  common,  notably  where 
the  feeder  is  too  eager  to  cram  on  weight  at  any  risk,  and  thus 
causing  surfeit.  A  dose  of  powdered  sulphur,  from  one  to  two 
ounces  according  to  the  size  of  the  pig,  given  in  milk,  fasting, 
will  generally  put  things  right  again.  Another  very  annoy- 
ing complaint  is  cramp :  this,  I  feel  quite  sure,  is  due  to  the 
situation  of  the  sties,  and  not  to  the  diet,  as  many  affirm.  I 
have  known  sties  that  invariably  gave  cramp  to  any  pigs  put 
into  them ;  yet  when  these  same  pigs  were  put  into  other  places 
they  speedily  recovered.  In  fact,  a  certain  row  of  piggeries  always 
produced  cramp,  whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard 
never  did.  This  makes  me  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  flooring  that  originates  it;  yet,  strange  to  say,  some 
apparently  dry  floors  produce  cramp,  while  others  which  seem  to 
be  damper  do  not.  Consequently,  cramp  would  appear  to  be 
due  to  something  in  the  land  upon  which  the  sties  are  built. 

I  fear  that,  in  these  brief  notes,  I  have  added  nothing  fresh 
to  what  has  been  often  written  before.  Yet  I  feel  how  utterly 
I  have  failed  to  bring  home  to  the  keeper  of  pigs  the  extreme 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  it  has  given  me  to  watch  over  and 
manage  a  large  herd  of  Berkshires.  If,  however,  this  paper 
should  induce  only  one  or  two  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
animal  that  supplies  the  table  with  such  dainties,  my  object  will 
have  been  gained  ;  for  I  have  yet  to  discover  any  animal  that 
pays  more  for  its  keep  than  a  good-natured  brood  sow, 

Edney  Hayter. 
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CROSS.FERTILISATION   OF   CEREALS. 

The  improved  varieties  of  our  cereals  now  under  general  cultiva- 
tion have  been  obtained  almost  entirely  from  the  selection  of 
individual  plants  which  were  observed  to  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  crop  by  their  size,  or  by  possessing  some  other  desirable 
quality.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  for  practical  use  has  been 
obtained  by  sowing  and  resowing  the  seeds  of  the  selected  plant 
and  its  progeny ;  and  the  purity  of  the  variety  has  been  secured 
by  carefully  removing  all  ^e  plants  in  each  generation  that  did 
not  exhibit  the  characteristics  for  the  possession  of  which  the 
original  plant  was  selected.  The  intelligence  of  the  grower  was 
exercised,  not  in  the  production  of  the  variety,  but  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  the  original  plant  in  the  field,  and  in  producing 
by  cultivation  a  true  and  fixed  form. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  by  crossing  or  hybridising 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  is  true  that  Knight,  who 
did  great  service  to  agriculture  as  well  as  horticulture,  tried 
crossing  wheats  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  at  intervals 
thereafter  similar  experiments  have  been  made ;  but  no  practical 
results  were  secured  till  recent  years.  Successful  results  in 
crossing  have  been  obtained  in  Germany,  France,  and  America, 
as  well  as  in  England. 

To  appreciate  the  process  of  fertilisation,  and  the  difficulties 
of  cross-breeding,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  for  a  little  the 
general  subject,  using  for  illustration  the  flower  of  wheat 
engraved  from  Bauer's  beautiful  drawings  (page  687). 

In  all  plants  that  have  seeds  there  are  produced,  in  the  same 
or  in  different  flowers,  two  necessary  organs — stamens  and 
pistils.  The  function  of  each  of  these  organs  is  to  prepare  certain 
minute  bodies — pollen  grains  in  the  one  and  ovules  in  the  other. 
When  fully  grown  these  small  bodies  are  incapable  of  further 
development  by  themselves.  It  is  not  till  the  materials  of  two  of 
these  products  of  the  flower  are  brought  together  that  further 
development  takes  place.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  pollen 
grain,  when  it  has  fallen  on  the  stigma,  sending  out  a 
minute  tube  that  penetrates  the  stigma  and  pushes  its  way 
through  the  tissues  until  it  reaches  the  ovale.  As  soon  as  the 
growing  apex  of  the  pollen  tube  touches  the  ovule,  fertilisation 
takes  place.  A  new  growth  immediately  begins  in  the  ovule, 
which  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  minute  embryo  plant.  This 
embryo  is  present  in  all  seeds  capable  of  germination.  Under 
suitable  conditions  the  embryo  germinates,  and,  living  on  the 
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food  stored  up  in  its  tissues  or  beside  it  within  the  seed,  it  forms 
its  roots  and  leaves  by  which  it  is  able  to  provide  food  for 
itself. 

The  action  of  the  substance  of  the  pollen  grain  upon  the 
substance  of  the  ovule  is  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  new 
plant.  The  new  plant  is  necessarily  affected  by  both  elements. 
When  the  pollen  which  fertilises  and  the  ovule  which  is  fer- 
tilised are  both  parts  of  the  same  flower,  there  is  obviously  little 
likelihood  of  modification  in  the  new  plant.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  pollen  comes  from  the  flower  of  another  plant  which 
though  of  the  same  species  has  its  individual  peculiarities, 
modifications  will  appear  in  the  progeny  of  the  same  kind,  though 
not  80  obvious  to  us  as  those  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  when  two  different-looking  individuals  of  the  same 
species  inter-breed. 

In  the  strict  sense  this  is  cross-fertilisation.  Greater  energy 
comes  from  it,  which  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  an 
increased  number  of  larger  seeds.  The  great  attention  that  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  Darwin,  and  the  resnlts  of  his  numerous 
experiments,  have  produced  an  extensive  literature  dealing  with 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  endless  modifications  in  the  struc- 
ture of  many  flowers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cross-fertilisa- 
tion. In  many  plants,  belonging  to  various  sections  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  cross-fertilisation  is  necessary  because  the 
pollen  is  produced  on  different  plants  from  those  that  bear  the 
ovules.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  is  found  in  willows, 
where  the  seed-bearing  catkins  are  found  on  shrubs  or  trees  that 
never  bear  the  male  or  anther  flowers.  Such  plants  are  called 
dioecious.  Very  few  grasses  have  flowers  of  this  kind,  and  none 
of  our  British  grasses  or  cereals  are  among  that  number. 

Another  case  of  necessary  cross-fertilisation  is  found  in 
plants  where  the  two  kinds  of  organs  are  produced  in  separate 
flowers  though  both  kinds  of  flowers  are  borne  on  the  same 
plant.  This  is  famUiar  in  the  oak,  in  which  the  long  slender 
tassels  are  composed  of  pollen-producing  flowers,  while  the 
pistil-bearing  flowers  are  less  numerous  and  are  borne  closer 
to  the  branch.  These  plants  are  called  monoecious.  Among 
grasses  we  are  best  acquainted  with  such  flowers  in  maize  or 
Indian  com.  The  male  or  antheriferous  flowers  are  produced 
on  a  branched  inflorescence  which  terminates  the  stem,  while 
the  female  or  pistillate  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  spikes  (cobs) 
lower  down  the  stem.  It  would  seem  that  the  position  of  the 
staminal  flowers  would  secure  when  the  anthers  burst  an 
abundant  shower  of  pollen  grains  on  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers 
below.     But  the  antheriferous  flowers  which  crown  the  maize 
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are  perfect,  and  their  pollen  grains  are  scattered,  before  the 
stigmas  of  the  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant  are  ripe  and  fitted 
to  receive  them.  The  pollen  grains  are  consequently  carried  by 
the  wind  to  other  plants  which  are  more  advanced,  and  the 
stigmas  are  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  later  flowering  plants.  In 
some  monoecious  grasses  the  stigmas  are  first  ripe,  and  cross-fer- 
tilisation is  equally  secured ;  while  in  others  the  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  ripe  at  the  same  time,  and  fertilisation  by  the  flowers 
of  the  same  plant  is  favoured. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  grasses  each  flower  contains  both 
stamens  and  pistil,  though  among  them  we  also  find  modifica- 
tions for  securing  cross-fertilisation.  In  the  two  well-known 
pasture  grasses,  foxtail  and  vernal  grass,  the  stigmas  are  pushed 
out  beyond  the  glumes  of  the  flower  some  time  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  flower  and  before  the  escape  of  the  pollen  grains ; 
and  as  the  stigmas  remain  receptive  of  the  pollen  for  only  a 
short  time,  they  must  be  fertilised  by  pollen  grains  from  the 
flowers  of  other  plants  which  are  more  advanced. 

The  stamens  and  pistils  are,  however,  generally  ripe  at 
the  same  time  in  grasses,  and  thus  obviously  favour  self- fertilisa- 
tion ;  though,  as  the  anthers  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pollen, 
which  is  ejected  into  the  air,  cross-fertilisation  is  not  excluded. 
A  most  complete  case  of  self-fertilisation  is  found  in  barley. 
Here  the  pollen ,  escapes  from  the  anther,  and  is  received  on 
the  moist  stigma  before  the  flower  opens,  and  while  the  ear 
is  still  within  the  sheath.  When  the  stigmas  are  pushed  out 
beyond  the  scales  of  the  flower  they  are  dead.  The  quality  of 
out  barley  crops  suflSciently  proves  that  crogB-fertilisation  is  not 
necessary  in  all  grasses  for  the  production  of  large  and  vigor- 
ously germinating  grains. 

The  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  in  wheat  takes  place  at  the 
time  when  the  flower  is  ripe  and  suddenly  expands.  The  very 
short  time  during  which  the  flower  remains  open,  being  not 
longer  than  a  minute  or  so,  makes  it  diflScult  to  observe  with 
care  the  operation,  and  has  led  to  very  difierent  opinions  as  to 
what  actually  takes  place.  The  observations  of  Francis  Bauer, 
as  recorded  in  his  drawings,  the  engraving  of  which  from  a  pre- 
vious volume  of  the  Journal  ^  is  here  reproduced,  show  the  anthers 
already  burst,  and  some  of  the  pollen  grains  discharged  before 
the  flower  naturally  opens,  for  the  stalks  or  filaments  of  the 
anthers  are  not  yet  elongated  (7  and  8,  fig.  1),  and  the  pollen 
grains  are  already  adhering  to  the  divisions  of  the  feathery 
stigma  (12  and  13,  and  the   more  highly  magnified  branch, 

>  Journal  JR.A.SJ;.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  III.,  1892,  p.  97. 
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Pig.  1 The  Flower  of  Wheat. 


IPS 


1.  Ear  in  flower,  June  20,  ^  nat.  size. 

3.  Another  view  of  1,  ^  nat.  size. 

8.  Spikelet  of  1,  x  2  times. 

4.  A  flower  of  8,  x  2  times. 

5.  The  tama  flower  (4)   without  the 
glome,  X  d  times. 

6.  Section  of  glome  and  pale  of  4,  x  2 
times. 

7,' 8.  Flower  with  lodicoles,  stamens, 
and  style,  x  4  times. 

9.  Section  of  alodicole  of  7,  x  6  times. 


10.  Transverse    section    of    a    burst 
anther,  x  8  times. 

11.  Ovary    and    styles    with    pollen 
grains,  x  4  times. 

12, 13.  Section  of  11,  x  8  times. 

14.  Transverse  section  of  ovary  of  11, 
X  8  times, 

15.  A  hair  of  the  style  of  11,   x   80 
times. 

'    16.  Pollen  grains,  entire,  emitting  the 
tubqs  and  ompty,  x  80  times. 
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15,  fig.  1).  The  sudden  opening  of  the  flower  is  doe  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  included  organs.  The  short  cells  of  the  filament  are 
ready  to  elongate,  the  feathery  stigmas  are  pressing,  while  the 
lodicules  (two  little  scales  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  5  and  9, 
fig.  1)  are  waiting  to  expand.  At  the  same  instant  each  of  these 
organs  exerts  its  influence :  the  filaments,  pushing  the  anthers 
before  them,  extend  to  three  or  four  times  their  former  length ; 
the  feathery  stigmas  spread  themselves  in  the  air ;  and  the  bases 
of  the  lodicules  rapidly  swell. 

The  forces  thus  suddenly  and  simultaneously  exercised  as 
speedily  exhaust  themselves,  and  the  glumes  return  to  their 
former  position,  covering  in  the  fertilised  stigmas ;  while  the 
filaments,  unable  to  support  the  heavy  anthers,  double  over  the 
glumes  and  hang  outside.  The  very  slight  attachment  of  the 
filament  permits  the  anther  to  be  shaken  by  the  least  movement 
of  the  wind,  and  it  is  in  this  way  speedily  emptied  of  all  the 
remaining  pollen  grains,  and  these  may  be  carried  by  the  wind 
to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of  another  plant.  But  the  simul- 
taneous ripening  of  the  stamens  and  stigma  and  the  partial  dis- 
charge of  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  before  the  flower  opens  show 
that  self-fertilisation  is  the  rule  in  the  wheat.  Observations  in 
the  field  confirm  this  view,  for  in  experimental  grounds  where 
different  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  in  close  proximity  in 
parallel  rows,  no  accidental  cross-fertilisation  due  to  wind-carried 
pollen  grains  has  been  observed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  cross-fertiUsing  wheat  or 
barley  is  an  extremely  delicate  operation.  It  has  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  living  plant  in  the  open  field.  The  flower  is 
difiicult  to  deal  with,  being  supported  on  a  long,  slender,  and 
easily  moved  straw ;  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  small,  and  the 
organs  operated  on  are  extremely  delicate.  The  stamens  must 
be  removed  before  the  pollen  grains  are  ripe,  and  the  stigmas 
must  be  protected  from  the  access  of  pollen  grains  from  the 
flowers  of  the  same  spike  or  of  neighbouring  plants.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  pollen  grains  to  the  feathery  stigma  is  a  delicate 
work,  and  should  be  done,  when  possible,  by  applying  the  ripe 
pollen  grains  direct  from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  by  gently 
moving  them  over  its  surface.  Many  an  experimenter  has  been 
bafiled  by  the  difliculties  or  has  been  disappointed  at  the  mixed 
results.  The  more  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  preserved 
and  succeeded. 

The  pollen  grains  are  efficient  for  fertilisation  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  of  affinity  between  the  plant  which  produced 
them  and  that  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  aflSnities  of  the 
plants  which  by  natural  or  artificial  fertilisation  have  produced 
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l^6e(3s  capable  of  germination  may  be  appreciated  by  a  glance 
at  the  following  table. 

Seeds/ertile, 

S£LF-:r£BTiLiiATio27    .     1 .  PoUen  of  the  same  flower. 

'2.  Pollen  from  another  flower  of  the  same  planti 

3.  Pollen  from  the  flower  of  a  similar  plant  of 
the  same  species. 

4.  Pollen  from  the  flower  of  a  dissimilar  plant 
,        of  the  same  spedesi  that  is  a  varietj. 

Seeds  of  the  hybrid  almost  invariably  ir^ferUle, 

/6.  Pollen  from  the  flower  of  a  difierent  but 
closely  related  species  of  the  same  genus. 
TTvRPTT^iaiTTnur  ^  ^'  PoUen  from  the  flower  of  a  remotely  related 

HTBRiDisATioir  .    .    .^         gpecies  of  the  Same  genus. 

7.  Pollen  from  the  flower  of  a  species  of  an- 
other but  nearly  related  genus. 

The  beat  resnlts  are  obtained  from  fertilisation  by  pollen 
taken  from  another  individual  of  the  same  Bpecies,  whetJier  that 
has  the  same  characters  as  the  female  plant  (3)  or  differs  from 
it  to  such  an  extent  by  characters  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  as  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  variety  (4).  An 
improvement  may  be  detected  by  nsing  the  pollen  from  another 
flower  of  the  same  plant  (2)  over  those  that  are  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  from  the  same  flower  (1).  Fertile  seeds  are  produced, 
generation  after  generation,  fertilised  in  any  of  these  methods. 

In  the  case  of  hybrid  plants  it  is  very  Afferent.  When  the 
pollen  is  taken  from  an  alUed  species  of  tibe  same  genus  (5),  it  is 
easy  to  secure  fertilisation  and  to  obtain  perfect  seeds  that  will 
germinate.  But  the  hybrid  plant  in  the  next  generation  rarely 
produces  fertile  seeds.  The  plants  themselves  usually  present 
vigorous  vegetative  characteristics — a  taller  straw  and  larger 
leaf — but  the  sexual  organs  are  weak.  The  stamens  may  look 
perfect,  but  the  pollen  grains  do  not  ripen  and  the  anther  cells 
do  not  open.  The  ovules,  too,  are  incapable  of  fertilisation. 
Should  ripe  pollen  grains  get  access  to  the  stigma  and  penetrate 
to  the  ovule,  they  may  excite  some  activity  and  lead  to  the 
growth  of  the  ovule,  but  without  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
an  embryo  plant ;  or  an  embryo  may  be  formed  which,  however, 
is  incapable  of  germination  when  the  seed  is  ripe ;  or  even  the 
further  stage  may  be  reached  and  some  of  the  ovules  may  develop 
into  perfect  seeds  capable  of  germination. 

To  the  nurseryman  who  seeks  only  to  obtain  fine  flowers  the 
production  of  barren  hybrids  is  no  disadvantage.  From  a  num- 
ber of  seeds  thus  produced  he  obtains  a  considerable  variety  of 
plants,  and  those  that  possess  any  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  T.  S.— 16  Z  Z 
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flower,  and  so  commend  themselves  to  the  purchasers  of  plants^ 
are  the  more  valuable  because  they  are  unique  plants,  incapable 
of  reproducing  themselves.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the 
agriculturist,  whose  object  is  to  get  the  largest  quantity  of  seed 
of  the  best  quality.  Hybrid  plants  must  be  avoided  even 
though  it  can  be  shown  that  the  seeds  of  the  second  generation 
are  capable  of  generation. 

The  fertilisation  of  pollen  from  a  widely  separated  species  of 
the  same  genus  (6)  is  difficult,  and  the  seeds  of  the  hybrid  are 
very  rarely  fertile.  Still  more  difficult  and  rare  is  fertilisation 
when  the  pollen  is  obtained  from  a  plant  belonging  to  another 
genus  (7).  Yet  fertile  seeds  have  in  several  cases  been  thns 
produced  in  plants  cultivated  for  their  flowers ;  and  an  instance 
is  recorded  of  fertile  seeds  being  produced  by  a  hybrid  between 
plants  belonging  to  different  genera  of  cereals.  Mr.  A.  Stephen 
Wilson  made  over  four  hundred  experiments  to  fertilise  plants 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  with  pollen  from  each  other ;  bnt 
he  failed  except  in  two  cases  in  which  he  applied  the  pollen  of 
rye  to  the  pistil  of  wheat.  The  two  seeds  produced  in  this  way 
germinated,  and  developed  into  plants  which  were  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents,  but  the  pollen  never  ripened,  and  the 
ovules  not  being  fertilised  no  seed  was  produced. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  attempts  to  pro- 
duce improved  varieties  of  cereal  crops  must  be  limited  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  single  species,  including  under  the  term  species 
all  the  cultivated  as  well  as  natural  varieties.  But  no  original 
wild  form  is  known  of  any  of  our  cultivated  cereals,  though  they 
belong  to  genera  which  have  wild  species.  Even  in  our  British 
flora  there  are  three  indigenous  species  of  the  genus  to  which 
wheat  belongs,  viz.  Triticum  caninum  (Huds.),  T.  repens  (L.),  and 
T,  juncenm  (L.) ;  four  species  of  the  genus  to  which  barley  belongs, 
Hordeum  sylvaticum  (Huds.),  IT.  prafense  (Huds.),  R.  murinum 
(L.),  and  H,  maritimum  (With.) ;  and  three  species  of  the  genus 
to  which  the  oat  belongs,  Avena  fatua  (L.),  A,  praiensis  (L.), 
and  A.  pubescens  (L.). 

Having  been  from  the  earliest  times  under  culture,  the 
cultivated  species  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  fixed 
varieties,  and  of  these  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  which 
most  nearly  represents  the  primitive  form.  Indeed  it  is  often 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  cultivated  forms  of  each  of  the 
genera  belong  to  one  or  more  original  species.  Seven  distinct 
types  of  cultivated  wheat  are  easily  distinguished.  These  are 
the  following : 

1 .  Triticum  monococcum  (L.),  which  has  a  single  grain  in  each 
spikelefc,  and  the  pale  divides  into  two  when  ripe. 
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2.  Tl  Spelta  (L.),  which  has  a  loose  four-sided  ear,  the  grains 
do  not  fall  out  in  threshing,  and  the  empty  glumes  are  truncate 
with  a  blunt  middle  tooth. 

3.  T.  dicoccum  (Schrank),  with  ears  dense  and  two-sided,  the 
grains  do  not  fall  out  in  threshing,  the  empty  glumes  taper  and 
have  a  sharp  middle  tooth. 

4.  T.  vulgare  (Vill.),  with  compact  ears,  the  grains  fall  out 
when  threshed,  and  the  empty  glumes  are  keeled  on  the  upper 
half. 

5.  T.  turgidum  (L.),  with  dense  four-sided  ears,  the  grains  fall 
out  when  threshed,  the  empty  glumes  are  keeled  to  the  base, 
and  the  grains  are  short,  thick,  and  blunt. 

6.  T,  durum  (Desf.),  with  dense  long-awned  ears,  the  grains 
fall  out  when  threshed,  the  empty  glumes  are  keeled  to  the 
base,  and  the  grain  is  long,  narrow,  and  very  hard  or  flinty. 

7.  T.  pohnicium  (L.),  with  long,  compressed  ears,  long 
papery  glumes,  and  long  and  narrow,  grains. 

The  question  as  to  how  many  species  are  represented  in 
these  seven  forms  is  very  differently  answered.  Blomeyer  in 
his  recent  work  on  cultivated  plants  considers  that  they  repre- 
sent but  the  single  species  T.  sativum  (L.)  Hackel,  who  is  our 
first  living  authority  on  grasses,  considers  T.  monococcum  (L.)  an 
independent  species.  Besides  the  obvious  characters  by  which 
it  is  distinguished,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
produce  fertile  hybrids  between  this  plant  and  any  of  the 
varieties  of  T.  sativum  (L.)  justifies  its  separation  as  a  species. 
T.  pohnieum  (L.)  he  also  treats  as  a  species,  but  as  fertile  plants 
have  been  obtained  by  crossing  with  the  varieties  of  T.  sativum 
(L.),  he  suggests  that  it  may  have  originated  under  cultivation, 
and  consequently  not  be  a  true  species.  Bentham  recognised 
T,  moTiococciim  (L.)  and  T.  Spelta  (L.)  as  independent  species. 
The  axis  of  the  ear  is  jointed  in  both  these  forms,  so  that  when 
threshed  the  ear  breaks  up  into  fragments  at  the  joints.  As 
this  jointed  ear  is  found  in  many  of  the  wild  species  of  the 
genus  Triticumy  it  may  represent  a  primitive  characteristic 
which  has  not  disappeared  in  these  two  forms  under  culture. 
This  would  point  to  T,  Spelta  (L.)  as  the  nearest  living  represen- 
tative of  the  original  T,  sativum  (L.)  That  it  is  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  species  seems  to  be  established  by  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  crossed  with  the  other  forms. 

It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  in  seeking  improved  varieties 
of  wheat  by  crossing  we  cannot  use  T.  monococcum  (L.),  and  we 
should  not  use  T.  pohnieum  (L.),  but  that  all  the  other  varieties, 
seeing  they  are  but  forms  of  one  species,  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

z  z  2 
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The  object  of  the  cross-breeder  is  to  secure  the  oombination 
in  a  single  variety  of  valuable  characteristics  now  possessed  by 
two  or  more  varieties.  A  perfect  wheat  for  cultivation  in 
Britain  should  yield  abundance  of  straw  of  good  quality,  and 
it  should  be  suflSciently  strong  or  tough  to  carry  the  ear  until 
it  is  ripe,  without  being  laid  ;  it  should  tiller  freely  and  ripen 
early ;  and  it  should  produce  a  good  weight  of  fine  well-filled 


In  selecting  parents  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
male  appears  to  exercise  a  special  iafluence  on  the  seed,  while 
the  female  afiects  the  character  of  the  vegetative  parts  of  the 
plant. 

The  practical  outcome  of  cross-breeding  in  wheat,  as  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Carter,  has  been  placed  before  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  Evershed.*  I  will  use  the  results  obtained  by 
Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Garton  in  their  experimental  grounds  at 
Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire,  in  illustration  of  the  success  of 
cross-breeding.  For  thirty  years  these  gentlemen  have  been 
carrying  on  their  experiments,  at  first  with  practicaUy  no 
results,  but  these  early  years  were  not  wasted,  as  they  were 
spent  in  learning  the  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome,  and  in 
collecting  numerous  varieties  from  Britain,  and  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  from  which  to  select  suitable  parents. 
Having  grown  this  extensive  collection  on  their  farm,  they 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  various  qualities  of  the  different 
varieties  so  as  to  guide  them  in  their  selections.  They  have 
kept  in  view  the  qualities  of  straw  and  grain,  and  have 
selected  parents,  not  only  from  the  established  varieties  with 
which  they  began,  but  ako  from  the  improved  varieties 
which  they  have  obtained  in  the  course  of  their  experiments. 
Where  any  good  point  was  detected  they  have  sought  to 
maintain,  if  not  to  increase,  it  by  usiog  the  plant  in  turn 
as  a  parent,  and  adding  through  another  parent  some  ad- 
ditional quality.  The  varieties  with  which  they  are  now 
experimenting  are  consequently  not  simple  crosses;  they  are 
the  products  of  so  many  previous  crosses  that  it  is  better  to 
speak  of  ihem  as  composite  crosses.  TVhile  benefit  accrues  from 
this  selected  and  repeated  crossing,  it  brings  also  with  it  serious 
difficulties,  for  the  progeny  of  every  cross  is  subject  to  great 
variation,  showing  not  only  the  qualities  and  characteristics  that 
belong  to  both  parents,  but  often  peculiarities  which  one  cannot 
detect  in  either  parent.  This  tendency  to  variation  increases 
with  the  number  of  parents  that  have  had  part  in  the  produc- 

'  Varieties  of  Wheat  and  Methods  cf  Improving  Them,  By  Henry  Bvenlied, 
JonuaX  B.4.8.B:.,  2nd  Series,  Vol  XXY.,  1889,  p.  240. 
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tion  of  the  progeny.  The  work  of  the  cross-breeder  begins  with 
the  delicate  process  of  artificial  fertilisation,  but  it  has  to  be 
continued  for  years  in  the  careful  selection  of  one  or  more 
desirable  forms,  and  in  their  continued  cultivation,  until,  after 
the  persistent  elimination  of  sports  and  defective  plants,  a  fixed 
variety  is  established.     This  is  the  stage  at  which  the  Messrs. 

Fig.  2.— Some  of  the  varieties  used  as  parents. 


Hanlcostle  Ifaiostay  Spelt  Hard  Wheat  Orey  Wheat 

(T.Spella,h.)       {T.  durum,  Beat.)    (71 /KTvitfum,  L.) 

Reduced  one-half  natura  size. 

Garton  have  arrived  in  much  of  their  work,  though  they  are 
still  continuing  the  production  of  new  forms  by  crosses  between 
approved  and  established  varieties. 

A  few  of  the  parents  of  their  new  varieties  of  wheat  are 
represented  in  fig.  2.  Of  the  commonly  cultivated  varieties 
thus  used  only  two  are  given — Hardcastle  and  Mainstay.  A 
considerable  number  of  other  varieties  h^ve  been  used  \a  t]\e 
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production  of  the  crosses.  The  Spelt  has  been  employed  chiefly 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  variety  which  would  inherit  from  it  a 
seed  so  entirely  enclosed  in  the  glumes  as  not  to  fall  out  in  the 
harvesting,  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  which  takes  place  in  the 
wheats  commonly  under  cultivation.  The  flinty  seeds  of  hard 
wheat  and  the  abundant  cropping  of  grey  wheat  supplied  pro- 
perties that  it  was  desirable  to  combine  in  one  variety.  After 
several  years'  crossing  a  selection  was  made  of  the  most  hopeful 
varieties,  and  these  have  been  under  careful  cultivation  for  three 
years.  In  fig.  3  are  represented  eleven  of  these  composite  crosses 
grown  in  1893,  all  of  which  are  the  progeny  of  a  selected  plant  of 
the  harvest  cf  1 SOO.  TLc  tendency  to  sport,  so  obvious  in  these 
specimens,  results,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  the  number 
of  parents  employed  to  produce  the  plant  of  1890,  from  the  seed 
of  which  these  have  been  grown ;  and  the  important  work  of  the 
Messrs.  Garton  is  now  to  obtain  pure  and  fixed  varieties  from 
these  and  the  other  forms  they  have  produced. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  eleven  specimens  figured  will 
show  the  properties  that  have  been  inherited  from  the  different 
parents.  No.  1  is  a  large  ear,  showing  characteristics  derived 
from  Hardcastle  and  Mainstay ;  the  ear  has  a  half  more  spike- 
lets,  each  of  which  bears  an  iucreased  number  of  larger  grains 
than  are  found  in  the  parents.  In  No.  2  the  ear  is  shorter  and 
more  compact,  qualities  which  have  been  observed  in  wheats 
that  are  not  liable  to  be  laid.  Nos.  3  to  6  have  the  characters 
of  the  Spelt  parent  most  strongly  impressed  on  them.  No.  5 
differs  from  the  parent  Spelt  in  the  larger  spikelets,  and  in  thefr 
greater  compactness  on  the  main  axis  of  the  ear.  Nos.  3  and  4 
are  more  removed  from  the  Spelt  by  characters jobtained  from 
the  commonly  cultivated  varieties.  No.  6  is  a  branched  ear,  in 
which  the  spikelets  have  produced  two  normal  seeds,  and  then 
the  axis,  instead  of  bearing  the  two  or  three  additional  flowers 
which  ordinarily  make  up  the  spikelet,  is  developed  into  a 
secondary  axis,  bearing  spikelets  after  the  manner  of  a  normal 
main  axis,  but  smaller.  This  monstrosity  is  similar  to  that 
causing  the  branched  variety  of  Grey  Wheat  (T.  turgidum,  L.), 
which  is  known  as  Mummy  Wheat  (T.  decompositum^  L.).  In 
No.  7  the  Spelt  element  is  obvious,  though  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  a  Bearded  Wheat  of  a  common  cultivated  variety, 
which  formed  one  of  the  several  parents.  In  Nos.  8  and  9 
the  influence  of  the  Grey  Wheat  is  obvious.  No.  10  has  a 
compact  head  like  No.  2,  which  is,  however,  abnormally 
congested  in  the  upper  part.  No.  11  is  nearer  to  the  select^ 
Bearded  Wheat,  but  exhibits  a  decided  influence  from  the  Grey 
Wheat. 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  doabt  that  all  oar  caltlvated 
barleys  belong  to  a  single  species.  The  spikelets  of  the  ear  are 
borne  in  groups  of  three,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  but 
in  the  asually  cultivated  varieties  only  the  centre  spikelet  of 
each  group  is  perfect  and  producers  seed.  The  ear  is  two-rowed, 
but  each  row  has  a  barren  flower  on  each  side ;  the  two  from 
the  opposite  groups  of  spikelets  are  placed  close  together  along 
the  centre  of  the  flat  face  of  the  ear,  hiding  the  axis  (Fig.  4, 
Two-rowed  Barley).  This  is  Hordeum  distiohum  (L.),  including 
all  the  two-rowed  forms,  whether  the  ears  are  white  or  coloured, 
the  glumes  adherent  or  free  from  the  grain  {i.e.  naked  seeds). 

Sometimes  the  two  lateral  barren  spikelets  are  fertile,  while 
the  central  one  is  barren,  and  we  have  a  four-rowed  variety, 
which  is  the  H.  vulgare  (L.).  To  this  belongs  the  Himalayan 
barley,  which  has  three  short  horns  to  the  flowering  glume,  the 
central  one  being  broad,  blunt,  and  curved  over  the  grain.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  an  inherited  monstrosity,  and  often  disappears  nnder 
cultivation ;  I  have  before  me  some  ears  in  which  a  few  of  the 
flowering  glumes  terminate  in  the  normal  awn,  while  the  others 
have  the  three  short  horns. 

Frequently  aU  three  spikelets  are  perfect,  and  a  six-rowed 
ear  is  produced.  To  such  plants  the  name  H.  hexastichon  (L.) 
was  given.  This  explanation  of  the  different  forms  of  cultivate 
barleys,  if  it  be  accepted,  makes  them  merely  varieties  of  a  single 
species,  and  gives  the  reason  for  the  ease  with  which  cross- 
fertilisation  has  been  carried  out  between  them. 

In  the  hope  of  developing  all  the  flowers  in  the  spikelet,  and 
still  retaining  the  quality  of  seed  of  the  best  cultivated  varieties, 
Messrs.  Garton  crossed  the  short-eared  six-ranked  Bere  (fig.  4, 
No.  1)  with  the  two-ranked  Golden  Melon  (fig.  4,  No.  4).  This 
has,  after  further  crossing,  resulted  in  the  composite  varieties 
shown  in  fig.  4,  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  the  one  normally  awned,  the 
other  with  only  rudimentary  awns,  both  possessing  grains  equal 
in  size  and  quality  to  those  of  the  Golden  Melon,  but,  being  six- 
ranked,  three  times  more  numerous. 

There  are  three  well-marked  forms  of  oats  to  which  the 
various  cultivated  varieties  can  be  reduced :  (1)  The  Common 
Oat  (Avena  saiiva^  L.),  which  has  an  open  panicle,  spreading 
equally  all  round  the  axis,  and  spikelets  with  two  thin  barren 
glumes  enclosing  two  or  more  flowers.  The  flowering  glume 
generally  adheres  to  the  grain,  but  there  are  varieties  with  a 
naked  seed,  in  which  the  flowering  glume  is  thin  and  paper-like. 
(2)  The  Tartar&n  Oat  {A.  orientalis,  Schrceb.),  in  which  the 
branches  of  the  panicle  lie  to  one  side  of  the  main  axis :  it  has 
If^hite  an^  black-seede^  v^ri^ties.     (3)  The  (Jhinese^  or^Nal^e^ 
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Fii  5.— rarcntfi  of  the  Oit  Crosse?. 


Tartarian  Oat  Potato  Oat  Kaked  Oat 

One-half  natnral  sisc^ 
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Fig.  6.— Oompoaite  Grosses  of  Oat. 


No.  1  No. ». 

Bedvoed  to  two-fifths  nfttaral  sixe. 
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No.  1.  No.  2 

^eclaoed  to  one-b^f  natunil  siye 
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6at  (A.  nuday  L.),  in  which  the  axis  of  the  spikeletis  elongated, 
and  bears  from  foar  to  fourteen  flowers :  the  glumes  and  pale 
are  paper-like,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  seed.  Though  the 
differences  between  these  three  forms  are  very  obvious,  they  may 
represent  only  one  species,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  they  all  freely  cross,  and  produce  fertile  progeny.  The 
Messrs.  Garton  have  made  full  use  of  this  property,  and  have 
produced  some  marvellous  heads  from  a  mixed  parentage. 
Some  of  the  parents  employed  are  represented  half  the  natural 
size  in  fig.  5.  Individuals  of  the  three  groups  into  which  the 
oat  is  divided  are  given,  the  Common  Oat  being  in  the  centre, 
the  Tartarian  Oat  on  the  left,  and  two  forms  of  the  Chinese  on 
the  right. 

The  result  of  repeated  crosses  has  been  to  produce  a 
considerable  variety  of  luxuriant  new  forms,  possessing 
characters  which  can  be  traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  parents. 
The  form  represented  in  fig.  6,  No.  2.,  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  common  Potato  Oat,  but  has  a  much  larger  panicle,  more 
upright  branches,  and  greater  seeds.  The  form  shown  in  fig.  6, 
No.  1,  displays  the  characters  of  the  Common  Oat,  overpowered 
by  those  derived  from  the  two  other  parents,  the  Tartarian  and 
Chinese  Oats.  In  fig.  7,  No.  1,  the  influence  of  the  Tartarian 
Oat  is  predominant;  but  in  No.  2,  the  great  length  of  the 
spikelets,  and  their  numerous  flowers,  show  the  potency  of  the 
Chinese  Oat. 

The  photographs  of  the  cross-bred  oats  here  reproduced 
exhibit  the  gain  in  size  of  the  heads,  but  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  grain  have  been  attended  to  with  the  result  that  the  large 
heads  yield  heavier  grains. 

The  important  services  being  rendered  to  agriculture  by  the 
Messrs.  Garton  will  be  more  appreciated  when  they  have  secured 
sufficient  quantities  of  the  seed  of  their  new  varieties  to  permit 
of  their  being  grown  as  farm  crops. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  here  that  an  interesting  series  of 
observations  and  experiments  on  cross-fertilisation  in  Pears  is 
given  by  Mr.  I.  F.  James  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  He  had  found  that  the  blight  in  the  flowers  of 
the  pear  was  carried  from  flower  to  flower  by  insects ;  but  in 
excluding  insects  he  found  that  the  blossoms  did  not  set  fruit. 
He  tried  to  fertilise  the  ovules  with  pollen  taken  from  the  same 
flower,  from  another  flower  of  the  same  cluster,  from  a  different 
flower  on  the  same  branch,  from  another  tree  of  the  same  variety, 
and  from  a  tree  of  a  different  variety.  The  result  was  that 
when  Bartleti  pollen,  whether  frgm  the  same  flower,  or  a  differ-i 
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ent  flower  on  the  same  tree,  or  from  another  tree,  was  applied 
to  the  pistil  of  the  same  variety  no  Iruit  was  produced ;  but 
when  the  pollen  from  another  variety  of  pear  was  applied  good 
well-formed  fruit  was  produced.  The  varieties  Anjou  and  WiTiier 
Nelis  were  also  unable  to  fertilise  themselves,  though  they  pro- 
duced fruit  when  crossed  with  the  Bartktt  pollen,  as  the  Bartteti 
did  when  crossed  with  their  pollen.  Mr.  Waite,  who  had  charge 
of  the  experiments,  tentatively  concludes  that  (1)  most 
varieties  of  cultivated  pears  and  apples  require  cross-fertilisation 
for  successful  fruiting;  (2)  insects  are  the  agents  in  cross- 
fertilising  these  plants;  (3)  the  weather  when  the  bloom  is 
open  influences  the  visits  of  insects,  and  consequently  the  cross- 
fertilisation.  Some  pears  are  self-fertilised,  but  when  dealing 
with  varieties  in  which  this  is  not  the  case  the  orchard  should 
contain  varieties  which  freely  cross-fertDise,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  different  varieties  planted  together  should  ripen  at 
the  same  time. 

William  Cahruthebs. 


THE   TRIALS   OF   SELF-BINDING 
HARVESTERS   AT   CHESTER. 

The  trials  of  Self-binding  Harvesters  that  took  place  at  the 
end  of  July  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  for  the  sub- 
stantial prizes  of  50Z.,  30Z.,  and  20Z.,  offered  for  **the  best 
Self-binding  Harvester  using  other  bining  material  than  wire/* 
were  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  competitions  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  since  self-binding 
harvesters  came  within  the  range  of  practical  mechanics. 

Of   Reaping   Machines    that  were    not   self-binding,  the 
Society  had  held  quite  a  number  of  trials  *  since  Mr.  Philip 

>  The  official  reports  on  the  various  trials  of  Reaping  Machines  and  Self- 
binders  held  by  the  Society,  since  1852,  will  be  found  in  the  following  volumes 
of  the  Journal : 

.Lercei,  1862,  VoL  XIII.  p.  304  (H.  S.  Thompson). 
S  I  Ohucetter,  1863,  Vol.  XIV  p.  366  (C.  E.  Amos). 
g    Lincoln,  1854,  Vol.  XV.  p.  367  (Anthony  Hamond). 
g     Carlisle,  1865,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  609,  625  (T.  Fisher  Hobbs) 
^    Chelmsford,  1866,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  577  (W.  Spencer  Cavendish). 
a  /  Salisbury,  1867,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  423,  445  (C.  Wren  Hoskyns). 
o\  Canterbury,  1860,  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  490.  511  (H.  B.  Caldwell). 
a    Leeds,  1861,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  458  (H.  B.  CaldweU). 
3    Plyffumth,  1865,  Vol.  I.  (2nd  Series),  pp.  376,  883  (John  Coleman) 
3    Maruihester,  1869,  Vol.  V.  pp.  530,  532  (Sir  Edward  Kerrison). 

VDiTmingham,  1876,  Vol.  XII.  p.  696  (Jabez  Turner),  and  Vol   XIII 
p.  246  (John  Algernon  Clarke). 
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Posey  first  described  with  admiration  and  astonislunent  the 
machine  which  McOormick  showed  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  There  were  trials  in  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856, 
1857,  1860,  1861,  1865,  1869  (at  Manchester,  when  there  were 
98  entries,  84  of  which  were  tried  by  the  Judges),  and  1876 
(at  Birmingham) ;  and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  last  of 
these  that  the  Society  added,  at  the  foot  of  its  prize  list  of  IbOl. 
for  four  classes  of  Reaping  Machines,  the  attractive  offer  of  its 
Gold  Medal  *'  for  an  efficient  Sheaf-binding  Machine,  either 
attached  to  a  Eeaper  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Wood  exhibited  in  the  Birmingham  Show- 
yard  a  "  Sheaf-binder,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Steward, 
Mr.  jQ>bez  Turner,  "  appeared  on  the  stand  equal  to  performing 
its  duty "  (Vol.  XIT.  p.  596) ;  but  it  did  not  turn  up  at  the 
trials  of  Beapers  held  in  tropical  weather  on  the  Leamington 
Sewage  Farm  in  the  following  August,  and  the  reporting  Judge, 
Mr.  John  Algernon  Clarke,  was  relieved,  therefore,  from  3ie 
necessity  of  reporting  upon  it. 

The  display  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876  of  four  different  inventions  for  self-binding,  **the  realisar 
tion,"  as  Mr.  John  Coleman  observed  in  his  admirable  report  in 
Vol.  XIII.  of  the  Journal,  "  of  a  long  cherished  notion  on  which 
mechanics  have  been  engaged  for  years,"  appears  to  have 
encouraged  the  Society  to  repeat  at  Liverpool,  in  1877,  its  offer 
of  a  Gold  Medal — the  highest  distinction  in  its  gift.  There 
were  originally  eight  entries  for  this  Medal,  but  only  five 
machines  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Showyard,  and  only  three 
competed  at  the  trials  held  in  August  1877  at  Aigburth.  These 
three  machines  had  all  been  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  and  of 
two  of  them  Mr.  Coleman  had  already  given  a  description  in 
the  Journal.  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Henry  Cantrell  were  the 
Judges,  and  after  a  long  and  careful  investigation  they  reported 
that  "whilst  great  credit  is  due  to  the  three  inventions,  viz. 
those  of  Walter  A.  Wood,  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  and  C.  H. 
McCormick,  for  the  considerable  efficiency  attained,  none  of 
them  have,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  English  farmers, 
attained  that  perfection  which  would  justify  the  Judges  in 
awarding  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society"  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  183). 


'Liverpool,  1877,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  106  (J.  Hannam). 
Bristol,  1878,  Vol.  XV.  p.  73  (John  Coleman). 
'  Derh/,  1881,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  264  (John  Coleman). 
[Shrmshtry,  1884,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  1  (Thomas  Bell). 
See  also  Mr.  Jolm  Coleman*s  report  on  the  Implements  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  in  Vol.  XIII.  (2nd  Series),  p.  4,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Pidgeon's  article  on  the  "Evolution  of  Agricultural  Implements  "—section 
**  Harvesting  Implements  "—in  Vol.  III.  (3rd  Series>,  p.  63. 
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They  recommended,  however^  that  a  Silver  Medal  be  awarded 
to  Wajlter  A.  Wood  "  aa  a  recognition  of  progress,"  and  that 
high  commendation  be  bestowed  on  Osborne's  mechanism.' 

Once  more  the  Society  offered  its  Gk>ld  Medal,  at  the  Bristol 
Meeting  of  1878 — this  time  with  more  success.  The  machines 
shown  at  Liverpool  had  all  used  wire  as  the  binding  material ; 
but  in  view  of  the  danger  and  unsuitableness  of  wire,  inventive 
ingenuity  had  been  exercised  in  the  interim  to  devise  apparatus 
for  binding  with  string.  At  Bristol  there  were  four  wire  Binders 
(three  American,  one  English),  and  three  string  Binders  (one 
American,  two  English).  Mr.  John  Coleman,  who  with  Mr. 
Henry  Cantrell  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Kimber  acted  as  Judge,  gives,  in 
Vol.  XV.  of  the  Journal,  an  extremely  interesting  report  of  the 
Trials,  and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  during  their  progress. 
Eventually  the  Judges  came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that 
McCormick's  Sheaf-binder  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
Society,  and  they  awarded  the  Gk)ld  Medal  to  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hemsley,  the  Senior  Steward  at  Bristol,  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  general  view  when  he  said  in  his  report  that  "  the 
Members  of  the  Society  might  probably  have  felt  more  satisfac- 
tion if  a  less  dangerous  material  than  wire  had  been  used  for 
tying ; "  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the  Society 
next  encouraged  competition  at  Derby,  in  1881,  it  should  limit 
the  offer  of  its  Gold  and  its  Silver  Medals  '^  to  the  Sheaf-binding 
Machines  which,  after  a  trial  during  the  harvest  season  of  1881, 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  be  the  best  and  the  second 
best— the  binding  material  to  be  other  than  wire."  Mr.  Cole- 
man and  Mr.  Kimber  again  officiated  as  Judges,  with  Mr.  W. 
Scotson  for  their  colleague,  at  the  trials  of  the  eight  Binders 
which  competed  for  the  Medals  in  August  1 881 ;  and  as  a 
result  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  McCormick  Company 
and  two  Silver  Medals  to  Samuelson  &  Co.  *and  the  Johnston 
Harvester  Company,  whose  machines  were  bracketed  as  equal 
(see  Journal,  Vol.  XVIII.,  1882,  pp.  264  et  seg.). 

Three  years  later  the  Society  determined  to  have,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting  of  1884,  a  further  trial  of 
Binders,  offering  this  time,  instead  of  its  Gold  Medal,  two  prizes 
of  100?.  and  50Z.  respectively  for  "  Self-binding  Reapers,  the 
binding  material  to  be  other  than  wire." 

On  this  occasion  there  were  17  competitors,  and  the  Judges 
(Messrs.  Thomas  Bell,  Mason  Cooke,  and  W.  Scotson)  awarded 
the  first  prize  to  Messrs.  Homsby  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Grantham, 

^  See  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hannam's  report  in  Vol.  XIY.  of  the  Joiiroal  (1878). 
with  diagrams  of  the  different  binders  show^. 
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and  the  second  to  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Howard,  of  Bedford  (see 
Vol.  XXI.,  1885,  p.  1  et  seq.). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  nine  years  since  the 
fehrewsbnry  Trials  took  place,  and  that  various  improvements 
i;ending  to  greater  perfection  of  work  have  been  effected  in  the 
interim,  no  justification  was  needed  for  the  decision  announced 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  March  1892,  of  its  inten- 
tion to  offer  prizes  in  connection  with  ifcs  Chester  Meeting  of 
1893  for  "  Self-binding  Harvesters,  using  other  binding  material 
than  wire." 

For  the  three  prizes  of  50?.,  30Z.,  and  20Z.,  twenty-three 
machines  had  originally  been  entered  by  nine  firms,  and  the 
great  majority  of  these  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Chester 
Showyard.  On  one  ground  or  another,  however,  fourteen  of 
these  machines  were  withdrawn  by  their  makers  between  the 
period  of  the  Show  and  that  of  the  trials,  leaving  only  nine, 
shown  by  five  exhibitors,  to  be  tested  by  the  Judges  (Dr.  Ander- 
son, F.R.S.,  Mr.  Mason  Cooke,  and  myself). 

The  names  of  the  exhibitors  and  details  as  to  the  weight, 
width,  &c.  of  the  machines  (as  ascertained  by  the  Judges  at  the 
time  of  the  Trials)  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  advantage  of  lightness  is  consid- 
erably in  favour  of  the  Keyworth  machine,  No.  2403,  and  that, 
with  this  exception,  there  is  no  great  variation.  The  next  column 
shows  the  marked  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  ease  and  quickness  of  shifting  from  work  to  road 
and  the  reverse.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Massey- 
Harris  Co.  were  the  pioneers  of  this  advance,  and  further,  that 
ten  years  ago  the  double  shift,  which  now  occupies  on  an  aver- 
age about  five  minutes,  would  have  taken  one  hour. 

In  the  Table  all  the  times  are  seen  to  be  good,  but  an  im- 
portant fact  must  be  noticed — viz.  that  the  Massey-Harris  Co. 
and  Messrs.  Homsby  operated  with  one  man,  and  all  the  rest 
with  two.  In  cases  where  the  machine  is  sent  by  road  to  cut  a 
field  a  mile  distant  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  great  saving  and 
convenience.  The  last  column  shows  a  slight  advantage  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Kearsley  and  Messrs.  Homsby. 

The  Trials. 

Early  in  June  we  were  wondering  whether  there  would  be 
any  com  to  cut,  and  feared  at  least  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  drought,  it  would  be  so  light,  so  straight,  and  so 
VOL.  IV.  T,  S.— 16  3  A 
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Table  A. — ^Trials  of  Sblf-bindinq  Hartestkbs  at  Ghestkb,' 

July,  1893. 
[The  price  of  the  machines  was  iBl.  In  eveiy  case.] 


ber  in  Catalogae 

Weight  of  binder 

Time  taken  to  change  from 

transport  to  work  and 

vice  vend. 

N^amtMT 
of  mea 
required 

Gnstttl 
wUA 
OB  road 

Sam  UBLSON  & 

Co.,  Limited, 

Banbnry 

No.  1662 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 
Without  carrier  13  1    0 
Carrier     ...       30 

14  0    0 

min.  eec. 
Transport  to  cutr   1  57 
Reverse     ...    3    6 
To  attach  carrier  5    0 

Total  10    2 

Two 

fk.iB. 

9  3 

SAMXJEL80N  & 

Co.,  Limited, 
Banbury 
No.  1563 

Without  carrier  14  1    0 
Carrier     ...       2  10 

Total  14  3  10 

Transport  to  cat    4    0 
Reverse     ...  4    0 
To  attach  carrier  5    0 

Totalis    0 

Two 

9  «| 

G.  KEAB8LET, 
Ripon 
No.  2321   • 

With  small 
carrier  for 
comers. 

Total  14  0    7 

Transport  to  cut    1    9 
Reverse    ...    1  68 

Total    3    7 

Two 

8  6 

G.  Keabslet, 

Ripon 

No.  2322 

With  small 
carrier  for 
comers. 

Total  13  3    0 

Transport  to  cut    1  18 
Reverse     ...    2  23 

Total    3  41 

Two 

8  2 

J.  &  H.  Key- 

WOBTH  A  Co., 

Liverpool 

No.  2403 

No  carrier. 

Total  11  3    7 

Transport  to  cut    2  50 
Reverse    .    .    .    3  41 

Total    6  31 

Two 

9  6 

Massey-Habbib 

Co.,  Limited, 

54  &  55  Bunhill 

Row,  E.G. 

No.  i031 

With  carrier. 

Total  14  0    7 

Carrier  on. 

Transport  to  cut    1  25 

Reverse     .    .    .    2  10 

Total    3  85 

One 

9  5 

Mabsby-Habbis 
Co.,  Limited, 
54  &  55  Banhill 

Row,  B.C. 

No.  4032 

No  carrier. 

Total  13  2  14 

Transport  to  cut   1  57 
Reverse    .    .    .    3  42 

Total    5  39 

One 

9  0 

R.  HOBNSBY  & 

SoKS,  Limited, 

OTA.ni^hfl.ni 

Without  carrier  13  1  22J^ 
Carrier     ...        1  14" 

Transport  to  cut   2  32 
Reverse    .    .    .    2  32 
To  attach  carrier  3  43 

Total   8  47 

One 

8  3 

No.  5171 

Total  1?  3    Bl 

R.  HOBNSBY  & 

Sons,  Limited, 
Grantham 
No.  5172 

Without  carrier  13  2  16J 
Carrier    ...       1  14 

Total  14  0    IJ 

Transport  to  cut    2  18 
Reverse    ...    2  37 
To  attach  carrier  3  43 

Total    8  38 

One 

8  ^ 
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clean  as  not  to  permit  of  trials  of  a  sufficiently  crncial  character. 
Had  this  beein  the  case,  judging  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that,  under  such  conditions, 
every  one  of  the  excellent  machines  sent  for  competition  would 
at  least  have  made  very  good  work. 

But  in  our  climate  it  seems  to  be  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens.  July  brought  with  it  heavy  rains  and  very  broken 
weather  with  fine  intervals,  which  continued  until  the  trials 
were  finished  on  Saturday,  July  29.  This  happy  change  from 
scorching  drought,  altering  as  it  did  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  as  if  by  magic,  also  placed  us  in  possession  of  all  that 
we  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  trials,  and  yet,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  prolong  their  duration. 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  and  good  judgment  of  our  senior 
Steward  of  Implements,  Mr.  Samuel  Rowlandson,  the  crops 
selected  were  very  suitable,  and  were  laid  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  oats  and  barley  plots  had  each  an  area  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  whilst  the  wheat  plots  were  each  one  acre 
in  extent. 

On  Tuesday,  July  25,  the  Stewards,  Judges,  and  Officials 
assembled  at  Blacon  Point  Farm,  about  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
Chester,  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  who — I  may  say  in 
passing — gave  us  every  assistance  in  his  power.  The  land  was 
a  somewhat  loose  loam,  by  no  means  good  travelling  on  foot, 
and  likely  to  cause  a  heavy  draught  on  the  machines.  It  was 
much  infested  with  moles,  and  to  this  cause  a  good  many  stops 
in  the  working  of  the  machines  were  attributable.  The  plots 
were  opened  out  in  a  fairly  good  crop  of  oats,  heavy,  and  much 
laid  in  one  part  of  the  field ;  this  part,  however,  was  not  used 
in  trials  of  which  note  was  taken  by  the  Judges.  The  remainder 
of  the  crop  gave  plots  that  affi^rded  every  opportunity  for  good 
work,  the  straw  varying  in  length  sufficiently  to  show  the  con- 
trol of  the  reel,  and  sometimes  leaning  in  one  direction,  though 
not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  bad  work.  No  trial 
plots  were  cut  on  this  day,  but  each  of  the  machines  had  a 
short  run  to  see  that  everything  was  in  working  order.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  examining  details  of  con- 
struction. 

On  Wednesday,  July  26,  the  trials  had  been  publicly 
announced  to  begin  at  9  o'clock,  and  shortly  before  this  hour 
the  Stewards,  Judges,  and  Engineers  were  in  the  field,  and  also 
a  considerable  number  of  interested  spectators. 

Each. of  the  exhibitors  claimed  to  work  his  machines  with 
two  horses  and  one  man,  and  all  used  Manilla  twine. 

3  A  2 
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Lots  were  drawn  for  the  order  of  starting,  and  resulted  a3 
follows : — 

Names  of  Exhibitorfl 
MaAsey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  54  &  55  Bimliill  Row,  E.C. 
J.  &  U.  Keyworth  &  Co.,  85  Tarleton  Street,  Liverpool. 
Richard  Homabj  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Grantham. 
George  Kearaley,  Ripon,  Yorks. 
Samuelson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Banbury. 
Richard  Homsby  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
George  Kearaley. 
Maasey-H  arris  Co.,  Ltd. 
Samuelson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  order  of  running  was,  however,  only  adhered  to  in  the 
oats,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  here  that  sufficient  variation 
existed  in  tiie  conditions — as  to  weather,  crop,  and  soil — under 
which  the  machines  worked,  to  give  any  material  advantage 
to  one  machine  over  another  in  choice  of  plots.  In  the  barley 
it  was  found  advisable  to  send  the  pairs  of  machines  belonging 
to  one  exhibitor  forward  together  for  the  dynamometer  trials, 
and  therefore  they  cut  the  barley  in  pairs. 

In  the  trials  with  wheat  the  ranks  were  already  somewhat 
thinned,  as  neither  No.  2822  nor  No.  1563  had  previously  done 
good  enough  work  to  require  farther  trial. 

It  shoidd  here  be  stated  that  the  time  occapied  in  catting 
each  plot,  though  noted  in  each  case  and  given  below,  is  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than  a  very  minor  point  of 
merit.  The  only  object,  in  fact,  is  to  ascertain  that  the  work, 
besides  being  well  and  economically  done,  can  also  be  executed 
with  reasonable  expedition.  Racing  did  not  commend  itself 
to  the  Judges  either  from  an  agricultural  or  a  personal  point  of 
view,  especially  when  following  on  foot ! 

If  the  awards  had  depended  on  speed,  Mr.  Kearsley  would 
have  done  well  in  cutting  a  barley  plot  at  the  rate  of  over 
2  acres  an  hour,  but  this  performance  did  not  carry  the  First 
Prize  with  it. 

A  4  il.  6  in.  cut,  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour,  will 
cover  over  l^  acre.  This  is  quite  fast  enough,  and  hard  enough, 
work  for  two  pairs  of  horses  a  day. 

Trials  with  OAta. 

These  trials  occupied  the  Judges  the  whole  of  Wednesday, 
July  26,  and  their  results  are  shown  in  the  notes  below : — 

£)  Soon  after  9  a.k.  on  Wednesday  No.  4032  (Massey-Harris)  began 
The  straw  of  the  plot  was  rather  short  and  uneven,  and  this  made  it 
dilBcxdt  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  band,  and  in  consequence  some  of  tha 
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sheaves  were  rather  loosely  and  irregularly  tied.  A  shower  of  rain  made 
the  com  very  damp  before  the  ^lot  was  finished,  and  prevented  the  machine 
from  doing  the  best  work  of  which  it  was  capable.  Under  the  circumstances 
a  travelling  buttor  would  probably  have  tended  to  improve  the  sheafing,  but 
on  this  machine  it  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Four  stops,  due  to  damp 
mole-heaps.    Time,  34^  minutes. 

(2)  Next  came  No.  2403  (Key  worth),  low  platform,  rear-discharge  binder, 
and  ijerhaps  this  attracted  more  attention  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other 
machine,  as  the  construction  and  method  of  working  difier  very  widely  from 
those  in  any  of  its  rivals.  The  separation  is  good,  but  there  is  some  waste, 
both  from  the  binding-platform  and  from  the  reel,  the  latter  picking  up  odd 
straws  in  front  and  dropping  them  in  rear  of  the  cutting-platform.  This  was 
a  good  plot,  but  the  straw  was  still  damp  after  the  shower.  There  is  great 
control  of  tlie  position  of  the  band  on  the  sheaf,  and  the  draught  certainly 
looks  light.  There  were  four  stops,  twice  from  string  broken,  and  twice  to 
clear  fingei^bar.    Time,  38  minutes. 

(3)  No.  6171  (Homsby).  This  was  a  furly  good  plot,  and  the  com  was  dry. 
The  work  was  well  done,  and  with  no  stops.  The  separation  was  very  good, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  dependent  rocking  arms, 
which  at  the  moment  that  the  binding-arm  comes  lorward,  move  in  the 
opposite  direction,  meet  the  loose  corn,  and  hold  it  back  till  the  sheaf  is 
tied  and  discharged.  This  very  important  addition  is  confined  to  the  two 
machines  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hornsby,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
to  this  feature  alone  a  large  measure  of  their  success  is  attributable.  Very 
little  waste.    Time,  31  minutes. 

(4)  No.  2321  (Kearslev).  Good  plot.  Sheafing  very  moderate.  Two 
stops  on  account  of  broken  string.  Much  waste.  Nine  loose  sheaves. 
Time,  26^  minutes. 

(5)  No.  1562  (Samuelson).  A  good  plot,  corn  rather  longer.  Sheafing 
inferior,  and  tension  of  band  irr^ular.  One  stop,  due  to  soil  choking 
finger-bar.    Time,  39^  minutes. 

(6)  No.  5172  (Hornsby).  This  was  a  somewhat  uneven  plot,  but  the  work 
was  thoroughly  well  done ;  the  separation  and  sheafing  were  good,  and  the 
travelling  buttor  worked  well.  The  sheaf-carrier  was  very  efticient,  both  on 
this  machine  and  on  No.  6171,  and  enabled  the  driver  to  deposit  the  sheaves 
in  rows  with  the  utmost  regularity.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence, 
as  it  saves  labour  in  stooking.    Time,  27^  minutes. 

(7)  No.  2322  (Eearsley).  Good  plot.  Fairly  good  work.  No  stops. 
Time,  27  minutes. 

(8)  No.  4031  (Massey-Harris).  Good  plot  as  regsrds  corn,  but  the 
ground  very  uneven,  with  one  very  bad  open  furrow  and  loose  soil.  Not- 
withstanding these  difiiculties  there  were  no  stops,  though  a  verv  low  cut 
was  taken,  and  it  was  quite  remarkable  to  notice  bow  i^e  finger-bar  shaved 
the  surface  of  the  ground  without  choking.*  The  sheaves  showed  a  slight 
tendency  to  necklace — i.e.  to  hang  together  by  the  heads ;  this  was  remedied 
by  puttmg  down  the  hinged  beading-board.  Sheafing  and  binding  good. 
Very  little  waste.    Time,  35  minutes. 

(0)  No.  1563  (Samuelson).    In  this  plot  were  some  badly -laid  pieces,  and 

*  This  led  to  an  inspection  and  comparison  of  all  finger-bars,  the  result 
showing  a  very  great  difference  in  shape  and  sectional  outline  of  the  respective 
finger-bars  and  cutting-platforms,  especially  as  regards  the  greater  or  less 
obstruction  presented  by  the  under  surface  to  the  ground  when  at  work.  This 
comparison  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  machines  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Homsby  and  Messn.  Massey-Harris,  in  which  tl)e  obst]:nction  was  practically 
nU,  .  .    . 
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after- several  stops  the  macliine  was  tried  in  a  fresh  plot^  with  alight  fitnught 
crop,  but  still  the  work  was  inferior.  Two  stops^  broken  string ;  nine  loose 
sheaves.    Time,  35  minutes. 

The  results  v?^ith  Oats  of  each  of  the  competing  machines  are 
shown  in  the  upper  half  of  Table  B,  on  page  712. 

As  a  further  test  for  the  machines,  a  plot  of  oats  where  the 
crop  was  heavy,  laid,  and  much  tangled,  had  been  reserved  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  give  each  machine  a  short  trial.  It 
was  found  after  a  few  rounds  had  been  cut — and  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory manner — that  the  crop  was  in  such  a  condition,  and 
the  ground  so  covered  by  mole  hills,  that  no  farmer  would 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  its  then  state  with  a  reaping-machine. 
For  this  reason  this  part  of  the  programme  was  abandoned^  and 
thus  brought  Weduesday's  work  to  a  conclusion. 

Heavy  rain  during  the  night  made  cutting  impossible  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  day  was  more 
usefully  spent  in  weighing  the  machines  on  the  weighbridge 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Robert  Podmore,  to  whose 
farm  at  Deeside  (about  four  miles  from  Chester)  we  had  now 
adjourned  for  the  barley  and  wheat  trials,  and  also  in  testing 
the  time  required  to  change  each  machine  from  work  to  trans- 
port and  vice  vcrsd,     (See  Table  A,  page  706.) 

Trials  ^\TrH  Barley. 

Whilst  Thursday's  work  of  weighing  and  testing  was  in  pro- 
gress the  land  dried  considerably,  and  on  Friday  morning,  at 
8  o'clock,  it  was  in  fairly  good  condition  for  work.  The  barley 
was  a  crop  of  medium  length  and  weight,  and  very  even  all  over, 
leaning  very  slightly  all  one  way,  but  none  laid  or  twisted.  The 
land,  clean  and  flat,  and  a  medium  heavy  loam,  was  sown  down 
with  seeds. 

(1)  No.  40aS  (Massey-Harria).  Neither  the  land  nor  the  com  was  aa 
xlry  during  the  catting  of  this  plot  as  a  little  later.  Good  work  was  made, 
however,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  sheaf  all  were  well  tied.  There 
was  a  little  waste  from  the  rear  of  the  bindiDg-platfortn,  showing  that  the 
sheaGug  was  not  perfect.    No  stops.    Time,  24}  minutes. 

(2)  No.  4031  (Massey-Harris).  Little  or  no  waste  and  no  stops  ;  ends 
of  knot  pulled  through.  Very  good  work,  a  share  of  which  is  probably  due 
to  a  trAvelliug  buttor.    Time,  21  minutes. 

.  (3)  No.  2403  (Keywortb).  Several  stops  to  clear  finger-bar  and  alter. 
Cut,  or  rather  missed  cutting,  an  open  furrow,  in  consequence  to  some  extent 
of  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  driving  and  divider  wheels  beuig 
j]^reater  by  more  than  a  foot  than  some  of  the  other  machines,  and  therefore, 
;when  the  open  furrow  was  central  between  these  points,  the  finger^bar 
was  necessarily  carried  higher.  There  is  some  tendency  to  wrap  the  straw, 
and,  after  finishing  the  plot,  this  was  found  to  be  the  cace  with  the  packer- 
shaft.    Separiitiop  fairly  good.    Time,  29^  minutes. 
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(4)  No.  6171  (Hornab^).  Fairly  good  work,  A  little  waste,  other- 
"wifie  good  sheafing  and  tying.  No  stops ;  stubble  rather  long,  scarcely  such 
good  work  as  in  the  oats.    Time,  24^  minutes. 

(5)  No.  6172  (Homsby).  Hardly  any  waste ;  yery  good  sheafing  and 
cutting.    No  stops.    Time^  24f  minutes. 

(6)  No.  2821  (Kearsley).  Sheafing  and  separation  indiiferent ;  less 
waste  than  in  oats ;  one  stop  to  clear.    Time,  19^  minutes. 

(7)  No.  2322  (Kearsley).  Sheafing  slovenly  ;  three  stops  to  clear  finger- 
bar;  three  loose  sheaves.    Time,  21^  minutes. 

(8)  No.  1663  (Samuelson).  Sheafing  inferior;  four  stops  to  dear 
finger-bar ;  four  loose  sheaves.    Time,  23^  minutes. 

(0)  No.  1563  (Samuelson).  Sheafing  very  irregular  and  wasteful.  O.e 
loose  sheaf;  one  stop  to  clear  finger-bar.    Time,  21^  minutes. 

The  results  with  Barley  of  the  competing  machines  ;fire 
shown  in  tabular  form  on  page  712. 

Trials  with  Wheat. 

The  wheat  was  a  fairly  good  crop,  standing  well  up,  with  a 
few  fallen  straws.  It  was  a  little  foul  in  some  places,  and  net 
over  ripe. 

(1)  No.  4032  ^Massey-Ilarris).  This  plot  was  a  lighter  crop  than 
some  others.  Witli  the  exception  of  three  loose  sheaves  and  a  Utile  waslo 
the  work  wus  fairly  well  done.    Time,  34  J  minutes. 

(2)  No.  4031  (Massey-Hairis).  This  machine  made  excellent  work  all 
round,  with  no  mistakes,  and  vei-y  little  waijte.    Time,  32 J  minutes. 

(3)  No.  2403  (Key worth).  A  rather  diity  plot.  Did  not  leave  a  good 
stubble ;  some  waste,  partly  from  reel.  One  stop ;  two  loose  sheaves ;  on'y 
moderate  work.    Time  34  minutes. 

(4)  No.  2321  (Kearsley).  Sheafing  poor ;  a  good  deal  of  waste.  Thirteen 
loose  sheaves ;  plot  good.    Time,  35  minutes. 

(5)  No.  6172  (liornsby).  Yery  good  sheafing  and  good  stubble ;  double 
loop  knot.     No  mistakes.     Time,  3d  minutes. 

(6)  No.  5171  (Hornsby).  Good  work;  separation  good, but  a  few  heads 
drawn  back  as  the  sheaf  is  discharged.    Time,  36^  minutes. 

(7)  No.  1502  (Samuelson).  Bad  knot.  Inferior  sheafing.  Twenty- 
three  loose  sheaves ;  retainer  choked.    Time^  about  1  hour. 

It  was  not  considered  necessaiy  to  try  No.  1563  and  No.  2322 
in  the  wheat. 

Final  TiuAls  With  Wheat. 

(1)  No.  4031  (Massey-llarris).  Separation  not  perfect;  heads  drawn 
back;  a  little  waste;  carrier  sometiqies  trails  a  sheaf ;  butts  not  perfect; 
stubble  rather  rough.    Time,  33  minutes. 

(2)  No.  5171  (Hornsby).  A  very  little  waste ;  a  few  heads  drawn  back ; 
butts  better  than  No.  4031 ;  a  few  sheaves  trailed  by  carrier.  Time,  30 J 
minutes! 

(8)  No.  5172  (Homsby).  The  most  perfect  separation  attained  through- 
out the  trials ;  practically  no  waste ;  good  sheafing,  good  stubble,  and  the  best 
canier.    Time,  44|  minutes. 

The  results  of  the  first  and  second  trials  with  Wheat  are 
shown  in  the  lower  half  of  Table  B  on  page  712. 
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Dynamometer  Trials. 

These  triftls  took  place  on  Friday,  Jaly  28,  and  although  they 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  the  previous  day  owing  to  the  wet,  both 
the  ground  and  the  crop  were  in  excellent  condition.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  selected  a  more  uniform  crop  or  a 
more  favourable  piece  of  ground. 

The  machines  selected  by  the  Judges,  as  they  finished  their 
trial  in  the  barley,  were  sent  to  be  tested  by  the  dynamometer 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  comparative  drafts. 

The  dynamometer  was  the  same  as  used  in  previous  trials  of 
reaping  machines,  with  the  addition  of  a  self-registering 
arrangement,  by  which  the  range  of  variation  of  draft  is  recorded 
instead  of  being  merely  read  off  at  sight  as  formerly. 

The  several  machines  were  attached  to  the  dynamometer, 
which  was  hauled  by  three  horses.  As  these  horses  had  to  be 
led,  the  speed  at  which  the  machines  travelled  was  very  con- 
siderably less  than  that  at  which  they  would  ordinarily  work ; 
and  owing  to  unavoidable  irregularity,  due  to  leading  three 
horses  tandem,  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Society's  Engineer,  thinks  it 
more  than  probable  that  an  appreciable  increase  of  speed  and  of 
consequent  '*  work  done  "  might  be  obtained  without  appreciably 
increasing  the  mean  draught. 

All  the  sheaves  cut  by  each  machine  in  these  trials  were 
collected  and  weighed;  in  the  other  trials  the  sheaves  were 
counted  and  the  weight  estimated  upon  the  mean  weight  of  some 
twenty  sheaves  collected  promiscuously. 

This  completes  the  history  of  the  trials,  and  the  Judges 
unanimously  placed  the  successful  machines  in  the  following 
order : — 

Messrs.  Homsbj,  No.  6172 First  Prize  of  60/. 

Mewrs.  Hornsby,  No.  61 7 1  \  The  Second  Prize  of  80/.  and  Thirf  Prize 

The  Massey-llarrb  Co.,  No.  4mi  J     of  20/.,  equally  divided. 

Very  little  remains  to  be  said.  We  consider  that  we  had 
every  opportunity  of  deciding  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
several  machines,  and  that  if  we  followed  them  for  a  thousand 
miles  (instead  of  the  hundred  or  so  that  we  probably  did  follow 
them)  it  would  not  alter  our  opinion. 

llie  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  these  trials  is  the  para- 
mount importance  of  good  separation.  Bad  separation  means 
waste  in  every  direction — waste  of  com,  and  waste  of  labour  in 
raking,  with  an  inferior  sample.  Also  the  importance  of  the 
sectional  outline  of  the  finger-bar  and  cutting-platform.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  First  Prize  goes  to  the  ehsed  iind  not  the 
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open  end  binder  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Homsby,  and  it  certainly 
is  possible  that  the  crops  were  not  of  such  a  length  as  to  test 
this  point  of  merit.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  there* 
fore,  that  an  open  end  is  in  our  opinion  any  demerit. 

The  following.  Table  C,  gives  a  summary  of  the  results : — 


Table  C.-^Eestdts  of  Dynamometer  Triahy  July  28,  1893. 


6172 


I 


HORN8B7  I      MAS8£Y.HAII]US      '      31&SSKT.HaRA:3 


I 


5171 


4031 


[ 


Width  of  out  . 
JSeigfat  of  stubble    . 
Number  of  sheares ) 

cut  .  .  I 
Mean  weight  of  shenf 
Total  .  weight    of  i 

sheaves .       .       [ 
Distance  iudex 
Register         Index 

(inroportlonal 

work  done)  . 
Foot-lb.    of    work  j 

per  lb.  of  corn  cut  I 


ilex) 
to} 


I   Up  I                Down!  Up 

I    —  5  ft.  1  in.  —  — 

-  ,»iiu.    ,  -  - 

I    —  I       61       ^  >-  ' 

I    —  '   18-8  lb.  —  I    ~ 

■    —  i  952  1b.  —  I    — 
1 293-6         — 


I  'Down    Up  Down 

,6ft.2in.     —    .   ~    4ft.  8in. 

6  in.    I    —    • 


7  in. 


Up  •  Do«3 

~        -:        5  ft. 
_        _        7  in.         - 


67 


I 


80a'75 


292  1 294-6  )   — 
790-6 1  803-35  j   — 


66   !  —  —  76     — 

I  17-8 lb.   —  '  —  14-81  lb.'  ~  I  —  13^3 lb.   — 

1017  lb.  I  —  I  --  '980  lb.   —  '  —  1038  1b.   - 

293  1 296    —    307  300  —  237 


I  ' 


1  760-5  ,  881-1       — 
872-7     I    —        —       4151 


I 


I 


I 
842-1   8tt3-5       —         S24-8 

—    i  —       3a«       — 


I 


TVidth  of  cut     . 
Height  of  stubble 
Number  of  sheaves  cut 
Mean  weight  of  sheaf 
Total  weight  of  sheaves 
Distance  index 


Keyworth 


K£An8L£T 


Up 


2403  I 

Down  ,    Up 
4ft.l0iu.l    —    :    — 


2321 


5  In. 

79       I 

—  ;  13-46  lb. 

—  I  1064  lb.  : 
291 -5 1        —       1 


'Down 

6  ft.     I    — 


Bister  index  (proportional  to  work )    jj(v.',  i      

done) i\         \ 

Foot-lb.  of  work  per  lb.  of  corn  cut        .'   —        314-8 


—         5  In. 

—  I    —    1 16-21  lb. 

—  1    —       952  lb.  I 

291     1 233  —      I 

753-1    807-45;      — 

—  —     j    410-3 


S.i3iriIL80N 

ISftS 


Up 

—    (     5ft. 


-  13-39  lb.      — 

—  ;  962  lb.       — 
295  —         3UI 


302 

837-5l870i)5       — 
—    I     —         439-5 


(Signed) 


F.  S.  CouBTNKT,  M.  Inst,  C.E. 


My  colleagues  join  me  in  thanking  most  heartily  all  the 
Society's  officers  for  their  very  able  co-operation ;  and  also  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  and  Mr«  Bobert  Podmore  for  the  courteous  and 
valuable  assistance  they  rendered  us. 

Jas.  Edwakds. 

Technical  Description  of  the  Prize  Machines. 

Hornsby's  Openr-hacJc  Binder^  No.  5171. 

The  foundation  of  this  machine  consists  of  a  D-shaped  gearing- 
frame  formed  of  2^  in.  by  ^  in.  flat  steel  bars  bent  into  two  U- 
sfaaped  frames  fitted  one  within  the  other,  and  both  their  inner 
eadbs  solidly  connected  to  an  angle  steel  fxiBm.e  which  forms  the 
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platform  and  carries  the  finger-bar,  grain  wheel,  and  divider. 
On  the  same  foundation  is  erected  a  braced  framework,  to  which 
the  driver's  seat,  the  reel,  the  conveyors,  and  the  binding 
machinery  are  attached. 

The  main  driving-wheel,  3  ft.  diameter  by  9  in.  wide, 
runs  inside  the  D  frame,  turning  on  a  fixed  axle  on  the  ends  of 
which  are  secured  pinions  which  gear  into  curved  racks  formed 
in  the  segmental  brackets  attached  to  the  main  frame,  in  which 
the  axle  rises  or  falls  when  turned  by  a  worm  wheel  keyed  on 
the  axle  and  actuated  by  a  worm  working  in  a  bracket  which 
slides  in  the  upper  part  of  the  segmental  slot  in  which  the 
main  axle  plays,  and  is  guided  there  by  an  antifriction  roller. 

The  spindle  of  the  worm  is  connected  by  a  universal  joint  to 
a  light  shaft  which  passes  to  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  square  on  to  which  a  handle  fits. 

The  motion  of  the  driving-wheel  is  communicated  by  a 
pitched  chain  to  a  second  motion  countershaft  which  crosses 
the  gearing  frame  in  rear  of  the  main  wheel,  and  is  set  parallel 
to,  and  about  level  with,  the  driving-wheel  axle,  and,  at  its  near 
end,  transmits  its  motion  by  means  of  bevel  gearing  to  a  third 
motion  shaft  or  crank  spindle,  the  forward  end  of  which  carries 
a  crank  plate  which  actuates  the  cutting  apparatus  by  means  of 
a  pitman  which  traverses  the  forward  end  of  the  gearing  frame. 

The  rear  end  of  this  third  motion  shaft  carries  a  sprocket 
pinion  which  engages  into  a  pitched  chain  which  drives,  in  suc- 
cession, the  roller  of  the  platform  apron,  then,  rising  upwards, 
the  elevator  roller,  then  turning  downwards,  the  square  shaft 
which  actuates  the  binding  machinery  by  means  of  either  of  two 
sprocket  wheels  of  different  diameters,  which  thus  allow  of  a 
change  of  speed  of  binding  in  relation  to  that  of  the  forward 
motion  of  the  machine.  A  jockey  pulley  attached  to  the  main 
frame  is  arranged  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  chain. 

The  draft-pole  is  pivoted  to  eyes  solidly  attached  to  the 
forward  face  of  the  main  frame,  and  is  held  at  the  proper  slope 
by  a  diagonal  stay  secured  to  the  upper  gearing  frame.  The 
travelling-wheels  are  mounted  on  short  axles  which  slip  into 
sockets  secured  to  the  main  frame,  and  are  so  placed  that  the 
machine  is  in  perfect  balance  on  them  when  the  pole  is  trans- 
ferred to  its  travelling  position.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
dismounting  of  the  machine  for  the  road  and  subsequent  pre- 
paration for  work  to  be  done  by  one  man. 

A  bevel  wheel  on  the  forward  end  of  the  conveyor  roll- 
spindle  drives  a  short  crank-shaft  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
binder  platform ;  the  crank  on  the  upper  end  of  this  is  con- 
nected by  a  short  bracket  to  the  buttor,  to  which  it  thus  com- 
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municates  a  compound  motion  resulting  from  a  sliding  motion 
of  the  lower  end  upon  a  supporting  arm  and  the  elliptical  motion 
communicated  by  the  crank. 

A  bevel  pinion  on  the  forward  end  of  the  inner  elevator  roll- 
spindle  actuates  a  short  shaft  which  runs  across  the  machine 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground  and  works  the  reel  through  a 
pair  of  jointed  frames  which  rock  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  harvester,  and  the  lower  one  of  which  is  pivoted  to 
brackets  secured  to  the  forward  end  of  the  driver's  footboard. 
The  frames  are  controlled  by  the  driver  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
levers,  one  of  which  actuates  the  lower  member  of  the  frame  and 
serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  reel,  and  the  other  operates  the 
upper  member  and  moves  the  reel  to  or  from  the  crop.  Revo- 
lution is  transmitted  to  the  reel  by  means  of  pitched  chains 
actuating  sprocket-wheels  keyed  upon  spindles  situated  in  the 
line  of  the  jointing  of  the  frames,  and  therefore  not  affected 
by  their  motion. 

The  construction  of  the  main  driving-wheel  is  somewhat 
special.  The  rim  is  of  thin  steel  rolled  with  two  internal  ribs 
spaced  about  one-third  of  its  width  apart.  The  nave  is  formed 
of  a  pipe  box,  which,  on  the  off  end,  has  a  fixed  flange  to  which 
the  arms  of  the  sprocket  driving-wheel  are  attached,  while  on 
the  near  end  is  a  loose  flange  sliding  on  the  pipe  box,  and  which 
can  be  drawn  towards  the  fixed  flange  by  means  of  four  bolts. 

The  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  composed  of  plain  pieces  of 
I  round  steel,  which  drop  loosely  into  sockets  in  the  flanges  and 
in  the  ribs  formed  inside  the  rim,  but  so  that  the  alternate 
spokes  cross  each  other ;  that  is,  the  spokes  whose  inner  ends 
abut  on  the  near  flange  have  their  outer  ends  in  the  rib  nearest 
the  far  side,  and  vice  versa.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  drawing  together  of  the  nave  flanges  by  means  of  the 
four  bolts  mentioned  produces  a  toggle  action  of  the  spokes  and 
sets  them  firmly  into  Uieir  places  without  further  fastening.  The 
sprocket  driving-wheel  is  further  connected  directly  to  the  inside 
of  the  rim  of  the  main  wheel  by  two  tangent  stays,  which  thus 
relieve  the  spokes  of  all  transverse  stress. 

The  off  side  of  the  platform  is  carried  by  the  grain-wheel  in 
the  usual  way,  the  height  being  regulated  by  a  conveniently 
placed  handle  actuating  a  worm  gearing  into  a  rack.  The  grain 
dividers  are  secured  to  the  steel  framing  in  a  very  substantial 
manner. 

The  binding  machinery  is  arranged  in  a  traversing  platform 
controlled  by  a  lever  at  the  driver's  hand,  so  as  to  permit  the 
string  being  placed  accurately  round  the  middle  of  the  sheaf. 
The  two  packers  which  gather  up  the  corn  and  press  it  against 
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the  compressor  jaw  have  their  lower  ends  saspended  by  links 
from  under  the  lower  portion  of  the  frame,  while  their  centres 
are  actuated  by  a  pair  of  cranks  formed  in  continuation  of  the 
main  square  driving-shaft. 

The  needle,  which  is  of  the  usual  curved  shape,  is  keyed  on 
to  a  crank  shaft  which  traverses  the  machine  fore  and  aft,  and 
is  actuated  by  a  short  rod  which  connects  the  crank  formed  on 
the  needle  shaft  with  one  on  the  cam  disc  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  buttor  and  the  packers  are  always  running,  but  while  the 
sheaf  is  gathering  and  forming,  the  binding  machinery,  the 
separators,  and  the  ejector  are  at  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sheaf 
has  attained  the  required  size  it  automatically  raises  a  tripper  and 
throws  into  action  a  driving-pawl,  which  sets  the  binding 
machinery  to  work.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  following 
arrangement. 

On  the  forward  end  of  the  main  square  driving-shaft,  and 
just  in  front  of  the  packer  cranks,  is  a  pinion  which  runs  loose  on 
its  shaft,  and  drives  by  means  of  a  spur  wheel  a  sprocket-wheel 
keyed  on  to  a  short  shaft,  and  which,  by  the  agency  of  a  pitched 
chain,  drives  a  sprocket-wheel,  fixed  on  the  knotter  spindle, 
which  actuates  the  knotter  and  the  ejectors.  A  crank  pin  in 
the  arm  of  the  sprocket-wheel,  by  a  connecting-rod,  operates 
the  needle,  and  a  cam  disc  on  the  sprocket-wheel,  through  a 
rocking-lever  and  a  connecting-rod,  lowers  the  compressor  for 
the  sheaf  to  be  discharged.  The  loose  pinion  on  the  main  shaft 
is  driven  by  a  clutch  formed  of  a  crosshead  fixed  on  the  main 
shaft,  and  carrying  on  its  ends  driving  rollers.  Either  of  these 
may  engage  into  a  tripping  pawl  consisting  of  a  short  lever, 
which  revolves  with  the  loose  pinion,  rocks  on  a  pin  pro- 
jecting from  its  side,  and  is  kept  in  a  radial  position  by  a  spiral 
spring  similarly  fixed,  and  acting  on  the  tail  end  of  the  pawl. 
In  this  position  one  of  the  rollers  at  the  end  of  the  driving-arm 
falls  into  a  recess  formed  in  a  projection  on  the  side  of  the  pawl, 
and  carries  the  pinion  round  with  it.  But  if  the  revolution  of 
the  driving  pawl  be  stopped  by  a  tripper  arrangement  it  is 
turned  out  of  its  radial  position,  and  the  rollers  on  the  driving 
arm  then  clear  the  driving  recess,  and  the  motion  of  the  pinion 
and  with  it  that  of  the  binding  machinery  ceases.  The  tripper 
gear  consists  of  a  rocking  lever  attached  to  a  short  fore  and  aft 
spindle,  on  to  which  is  keyed  a  lever,  which  in  its  normal 
position  is  depressed  and,  striding  against  the  tripper  pawl, 
prevents  its  revolution ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  with 
as  little  shock  as  possible,  the  end  of  the  lever  terminates  in  a 
spring  arrangement,  whidi  not  only  allows  of  a  certain  amount 
^f  yield,  but  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring  serves  also  to  take 
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np  the  bacMash.  The  tripper  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sheaf,  when  complete,  on  either  of  two  pieces  of  board  which 
project  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  binder  platform,  and  is 
kept  in  the  tripped  position  during  the  process  of  bindings  by 
an  arm  mounted  on  to  its  spindle,  the  outer  end  of  which  carries 
a  roller  which  rests  on  a  cam  formed  on  the  boss  by  which  the 
needle  is  secured  to  its  shaft. 

The  binding  arrangements  are  generally  of  the  usual  kind, 
and  comprise  the  Appleby  knotter  bill,  and  a  string  retainer  of 
novel  type. 

The  Appleby  knotter  bill,  which  is  now  so  familiar,^  consists 
of  an  arrangement  like  a  bird  held  head  downwards,  the  body 
being  capable  of  intermittent  revolution  on  its  long  axis,  whiie 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak,  speaking  of  the  bird  in  the 
upside-down  position,  is  caused  to  open  and  close  as  the  body 
revolves  by  the  action  of  a  cam  on  a  small  roller  attached  to 
the  tail  end  of  the  mandible,  which  is  produced  backwards' 
through  the  body,  and  curved  up  into  almost  a  vertical  position. 
At  each  tying  the  body  makes  a  complete  revolution.  The 
strings  from  the  retainer  and  from  the  new  sheaf,  round  which 
the  needle  has  just  passed  it,  lie  side  by  side  over  the  upper 
mandible  ;  the  body  turns,  and  by  the  time  that  it  has  accom- 
plished about  three-quarters  of  a  revolution  the  double  strings 
have  passed  round  the  mandibles,  and  are  just  facing  the  point 
of  the  beak  when  the  upper  mandible  rises,  the  strings  pass  into 
the  open  beak  by  the  further  revolution  of  the  body ;  the  bedk 
then  closes  and  nips  the  strings  tightly,  and  then  the  loop 
formed  by  them  round  the  mandibles  is  pushed  off  the  beak  as 
well  as  over  the  portion  of  the  strings  retained  between  the 
mandibles,  and,  being  drawn  tight,  forms  a  secure  knot.  The 
two  strings  on  the  retainer  side  of  the  knot  are  then  cut  by  a 
knife  which  is  advanced  by  a  cam  motion  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  sheaf  is  ready  to  be  ejected,  while  the  free  end  of  the  string 
is  again  held  by  the  retainer,  and  the  string  itself  is,  by  the 
retreat  of  the  needle,  carried  back  below  the  platform,  ready  for 
the  new  sheaf. 

The  retainer  consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  superimposed 
gripper  discs,  the  upper  one  revolving  one-third  of  a  turn  at 
the  formation  of  every  sheaf.  The  upper  disc  has  three  round 
edged  notches  or  recesses  formed  on  its  periphery ;  into  one  of 
these  the  string  on  the  needle  falls,  and  is  carried  round  till  it 
jams  between  the  two  discs,  which  for  this  purpose  are  kept 

>  For  an  illustrated  description  of  the  "Appleby"  Knotter,  see  Mr.  Cole- 
man's report  on  the  Derby  trials  of  1881.    (Journal,  Vol.  XVIIJ.  p.  269.) 
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together  by  an  a^al  spiral  spring  situated  under  the  discs. 
While  the  knot  is  being  tied  the  fixed  end  of  the  string  is 
carried  round  towards  the  knotter,  and  by  that  means  gives 
about  1 1  in.  of  yield  during  the  knotting  operation,  and  so 
relieres  the  stress  on  the  string,  which  is  said  to  enable  an 
inferior  quality  to  be  used  with  safety. 

The  sevenJ  motions  described  are  imparted  at  the  proper^ 


Pio.  "L—Hormhfs  Sheqf  Separator, 

times  by  means  of  cams  formed  on  discs  which  are  started  into 
action  by  the  tripper  arrangement  described. 

The  ejection  of  the  finished  sheaf  is  performed  by  a  pair  of 
prongs  keyed  on  to  the  knotter  spindle,  which  makes  one  revolu- 
tion to  every  sheaf  that  is  bound.  The  compressor  is  held  in 
position  or  lowered  to  allow  the  sheaf  to  be  discharged  by  a 
rocking-shaft,  which  is  brought  into  sharp  motion  by  a  lever 
actuated  by  a  cam  on  the  wheel  to  which  the  tripper  pinion  . 
primarily  gives  motion.  The  outer  end  of  this  lever  is  connected 
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by  a  spring  connecting-rod  to  a  crank  formed  on  the  end  ot  tM 
rocking  shaft;. 

An  important  and  special  feature  in  this  machine,  as  welt  as  in 
No.  5172,  is  the  reciprocating  separator,  consisting  of  a  rockiDg 
shafb  armed  with  two  prongs;  which  has  an  intermittent  motion^ 
the  prongs  vibrating  between  the  sheaf  forming  under  the  needle^ 
and  the  fresh  com  being  tumbled  on  to  the  platform  by  the 
elevators.  The  prongs  assist  very  materially  in  preventing  inter- 
lacing, and  in  ensuring  that  the  ejected  sheaf  shall  not  curry 
loose  com  destined  for  the  next  sheaf  with  it. 

The  sheaf-can*ier  consists  of  a  frame  which  readily  slips  on 
to  the  main  horizontal  gear  frame,  and  carries  at  its  outer  end  a 
rocking-bar,  to  which  are  attached  four  light  strongly-curved 
prongs  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  from  four  to  six 
sheaves.  A  wooden  board  or  platform  pivoted  close  to  the 
machine,  and  so  that  its  outer  edge  can  be  depressed,  guides  the 
sheaves  as  they  fall  on  to  the  prongs,  the  ends  of  which  meet  the 
edge  of  the  board  when  both  are  in  the  carrying  position,  in 
wluch  they  are  retained  by  a  lever  fixed  on  the  rocking-bar,  and 
connected  by  a  rod  to  another  lever  attached  to  the  board,  which 
is  thus  constrained  to  move  simultaneously  with  the  prongs. 
The  lever  actuating  the  board  is  produced  upwards,  and  con- 
nected by  a  chain  mnning  over  guide-pulleys  to  a  foot-lever 
secured  to  the  driver's  footboard.  The  driver  is  thus  enabled 
to  carry  and  deposit  the  sheaves  in  any  manner  he  please?. 


Hornsby's  Closedrback  Binder^  No.  5172.     (First  Prize.) 

ThLs  machine  is  of  the  same  general  construction  as  No.  5171 ; 
it  difiers  mainly  in  being  deeper  fore  and  aft,  in  having  a  closed 
end  to  the  elevator,  and  a  somewhat  difierent  arrangement  of 
the  binding  gear. 

The  main  driving-shaft  of  the  binding  mechanism  is  pro- 
duced forward  beyond  the  packer  cranks,  and  at  the  front  end 
of  the  gearing  frame  carries  a  bevel  pinion,  which  is  driven  by 
the  usual  tripper  gear,  the  end  of  the  tripping-lever  having 
the  spring  arrangement  already  described.  This  trippings- 
pinion  drives  an  inclined  shaft,  which,  by  means  of  bevel  gear, 
actuates  the  binder  shaft  and  ejectors,  and  by  a  crank  pin  on 
the  forward  face  of  the  bevel  wheel  actuates,  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  connecting-rod,  the  crank  of  the  spin&e  on  to  which 
the  needle  is  keyed,  while  the  compressor  is  actuated  by  a  cam 
on  the  rear  face  of  the  same  bevel  wheel  which  operates  a  le^er 
which  transmits  the  motion  of  its  outer  end  by  means  of  a  spring- 
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connecting-rod  to  a  crank  in  tie  rocking-shaft  which  carries  the 
compresaor. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  binding  mechanism  is  thus  plainly 
to  be  seen  on  the  forward  end  of  the  machine,  while  in  No.  5171* 
it  is  concealed  from  view  under  the  binder  platfonn,  which, 
however,  is  so  arranged  that  access  for  oiling  and  cleaning  is' 
readily  obtained. 

In  both  of  Messrs.  Homsby's  machines  the  form  of  the 
under  side  of  the  platform  and  the  inclination  of  the  finger  bar, 
as  well  as  the  height  of  the  forward  end  of  the  gearing  frame 
from  the  ground,  are  such  that  they  suffered  comparatively  little 
from  the  molehills  and  rough  ground  over  which  they  worked, 
and  which  presented  serious  obstacles  to  some  of  the  competing 
machines. 

The  Massey-Hahris  Co.'s  Open-backed  Harvester ^  No.  4031.. 

The  main  frame  of  this  machine  is  D-shaped  in  plan,  and 
is  composed. of  steel  bars  2^  in.  wide  by  f  in.  thick,  bent 
into  a  U  form,  the  smaller  U  fitting  inside  the  larger  one,  their 
ends  running  double  to  the  off  side  of  the  machine,  where  they 
are  joined  to  the  angle  steel  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
platform,  the  angle  steel  being  brought  in  a  curve  and  joined 
to  a  substantial  angle  steel  finger-bar,  and  braced  by  a  rod 
running  diagonally  from  the  front  inner  corner  to  the  back 
outer  corner.  That  part  of  the  main  frame  to  which  the  master 
wheel  is  attached  is  doubly  strengthened  by  a  double  truss,  also 
of  angle  steel.  The  main  frame  carries  a  braced  steel  super- 
structure, to  which  the  elevating  and  binding  gears  are  attached. 

The  draft  pole  is  attached  by  a  broad  steel  plate  securely 
clipped  to  a  bracket  on  the  front  of  the  main  frame ;  also  by  a 
brace,  at  an  acute  angle,  from  the  pole  to  the  main  shoe ;  and 
again  by  double  straps  clipped  to  the  pole,  and  connected  to  a 
lever  by  means  of  which  the  driver  can  alter  the  height  of  cut 
and  inclination  of  the  platform.  No  bolts  are  required  to  attach 
the  pole  to  the  machine. 

The  main  wheel  is  36  in.  in  diameter  by  9  in.  wide,  and 
has  a  wooden  rim  about  1  in.  thick,  shod  with  a  steel  tyre, 
and  is  constructed  in  some  respects  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
wheels  in  Nos.  5171  and  5172,  the  difference  le'ng  that  it 
does  not  require  any  tangent  stay  to  maintain  the  relative 
position  of  the  sprocket  driving  wheel,  provision  being  made, 
by  an  ingenious  sliding  hub,  to  keep  the  main  wheel  in  all  its 
parts  stiff  and  rigid. 

The  main  wheel  revolves  on  a  fixed  axle  which  is  capable  of 
VOL.  IV.  T.  s. — 16  3  B 
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being  raised  or  lowered  in  curved  guides  securely  attached  to 
the  main  framing.  Pinions  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  axle  gear 
into  racks  formed  on  the  curved  guides,  and  the  axle  is  tamed 
by  means  of  a  worm  wheel  and  worm,  the  spindle  of  the  latter 
ending  in  a  square  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  being  actuated 
by  a  handle  which  is  shipped  on,  and  is  made  to  lock  tibe  spindle 
in  any  position. 

Fixed  on  the  nave  of  the  main  wheel  is  a  sprocket  driving- 
wheel  which  actuates  a  second  motion  shaft,  which  crosses 
the  machine  in  rear  of  the  main  wheel  by  means  of  a  pitched 
chain  which  drives  a  pinion  running  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  set 
into  gear  by  being  slid  on  to  a  pin  fixed  on  the  shaft,  by  means 
of  a  vertical  rocking  spindle  fitted  with  a  crank  which  is  actuated 
by  the  driver  by  means  of  a  handle  formed  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  spindle,  and  placed  within  his  reach.  By  this  means  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  can  be  started  or  stopped  at  pleasure. 
The  frames  which  carry  the  main  wheel  are  strongly  braced. 

The  third  motion  shaft,  which  runs  fore  and  aft,  is  driven  by 
bevel  gear  from  the  outer  end  of  the  second  motion  shaft,  and 
terminates  at  its  forward  end  in  a  disc  which  carries  the  crank 
by  means  of  which  the  knife  is  actuated. 

The  rear  end  of  the  crank-shaft  carries  a  sprocket-^wheel 
which  drives  a  pitched  chain,  which  p^ses  in  turn  first  over  a 
sprocket-wheel,  driving  the  main  shaft  of  the  binding  me- 
chanism, next  over  a  wheel  keyed  on  the  spindle  of  the  top 
roller  driving  the  lower  elevating  canvas,  thirdly  over  a 
sprocket-wheel  which  drives  the  spindle,  which  actuates  the 
reel  and  the  buttor,  and  lastly  over  a  sprocket-wheel  which 
actuates  the  platform  apron.  The  slack  of  the  chain  is  taken 
up  by  an  adjustable  jockey-roller  fixed  to  the  main  frame. 

The  upper  elevator  canvas  is  driven  from  the  top  roller  of 
the  lower  one  by  means  of  a  pair  of  spur  wheels.  The  rear 
end  of  the  upper  elevator  is  floating  so  that  it  can  adjust  itself 
to  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

A  roller  is  interposed  between  the  top  roller  of  the  lower 
elevator  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  binding  platform  in  order 
to  bridge  over  the  space  without  unduly  increasing  the  height 
of  the  elevators  and  imposing  unnecessary  work  in  raising  the 
com.  This  roller  is  driven  through  an  idle  wheel  by  a  small 
spur  wheel  on  the  top  roller  spindle  of  the  lower  elevator. 

All  the  bearings  are  self-adjusting,  the  bushes  having 
spherical  enlargements  about  their  middles  which  permit  of 
suflBcient  motion  to  ensure  the  axles  pressing  uniformly  all  along 
their  bearings. 

A  board,  some  six  inches  high,  crosses  the  rear  of  the  grain 
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platfonn ;  it  can  be  set  to  any  angle,  and  serves  to  prevent  the 
com  being  pushed  too  far  to  the  rear.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
canvas  screen  suspended  from  an  arm  hinged  immediately 
under  the  driver's  seat  and  to  the  underside  of  his  footboard. 
It  can  be  set  to  any  position,  and  also  serves  to  regulate  the 
arrangement  of  the  com. 

The  grain-wheel  rises  and  falls  in  a  slotted  bracket,  and 
revolves  on  a  stud  which  is  fixed  in  a  sliding-block,  actuated  by 
a  scroll  or  cylindrical  spiral,  which  engages  into  the  teeth 
formed  on  the  bracket.  The  handle  actuating  the  spiral 
projects  conveniently  towards  the  rear  of  the  platform. 

The  divider  is  secured  to  the  steel  framing  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  is  fitted  with  a  supplementary  one  for  use  in  long 
and  tangled  com;  the  latter  can  be  very  readily  shipped  or 
removed,  as  it  is  held  by  only  a  single  bolt. 

The  reel  is  carried  by  a  hollow  iron  pillar  about  1;^  in. 
diameter  and  about  5  ft.  high.  Its  lower  end  is  hinged  to  the 
front  of  the  gearing  frame  a  little  above  the  platform,  and  has 
sliding  on  it  a  bracket  which  carries  the  horizontal  reel-spindle, 
which  crosses  the  pillar  a  little  to  its  rear.  On  the  near  side 
this  spindle  carries  a  bevel  wheel  which  is  geared  into  by  a 
pinion  sliding  on  a  light  square  shaft  which  lies  parallel  to  and 
close  to  the  pillar,  and  which  in  its  lower  end  is  connected  by  a 
universal  joint  to  a  bevel  wheel  which  is  actuated  by  an  inclined 
rectangular  shaft  which  is  driven  at  its  upper  end  by  means 
of  bevil  gear,  in  common  with  the  buttor,  by  the  special  reel 
driving-shaft  already  mentioned. 

The  sliding  bracket  carrying  the  reel  is  supported  by  a 
forked  lever  the  fulcmm  of  which  is  a  rocking-pillar  hinged  at 
its  lower  extremity  to  the  front  end  of  the  driver's  footboard, 
and  is  held  in  position  by  a  notched  quadrant  into  which 
engages  a  pawl  attached  to  a  bar  which  is  connected  by  a 
pin  to  the  hand  lever.  The  rocking-pillar  has  a  slot  in  its 
upper  end  so  that  when  the  lever  is  pulled  up  the  pawl  is  • 
lifted  and  the  pillar  can  be  rocked  in  the  fore-and-aft  direction 
so  as  to  bring  the  reel  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  crop.  The 
lever  extends  backwards  to  the  driver's  seat,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  spring  catch  which  actuates  a  pin  which  may  enter  any 
one  of  a  series  of  holes  in  the  pillar,  so  that  by  means  of  one 
and  the  same  lever  the  reel  can  be  set  for  height  or  for 
position. 

The  pitman  actuating  the  knife  is  made  of  white  ash,  and 
works,  unbushed  with  metal,  on  a  crank  pin  1^  in.  diameter, 
and  is  said  to  wear  very  well. 

The  buttor  on  the  forward  end  of  the  binding-platform  is 

3  B  2 
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actuated  by  a  crank  on  the  upper  end  of  a  short  inclined 
spindle,  which  is  driven  by  means  of  bevel  wheels  by  the  special 
shaft  already  described.  Its  lower  end  is  coupled  by  a  universal 
joint  to  the  square  inclined  shaft  which  drives  the  reel  gear. 
The  lower  end  of  the  buttor  is  carried  by  a  universal  joint 
sliding  on  a  supporting  arm,  which  can  be  rotated  so  as  to 
bring  the  lower  end  backwards  or  forwards  to  suit  the  crop, 
while  the  elliptical  reciprocating  motion  is  given  by  the  crank 
above  described  through  a  connecting  bracket. 

The  packing,  binding,  and  ejecting  mechanism  is  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  two  other  prize  machines.  The  main 
square  driving-shaft  carries  the  packer-cranks,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  them  is  the  shipping-pinion.  The  tripper  actuat- 
ing the  pawl  id  not,  however,  furnished  with  any  spring-buffer 
arrangement. 

The  tripper  releases  the  pawl  by  the  motion  of  a  pressure 
board,  which  projects  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  binder 
platform,  when  the  sheaf  has  attained  its  proper  dimensions. 
The  shipping  pinion  engages  into  a  spur  wheel  keyed  to  a  shaft 
which  runs  forward  and  terminates  in  a  sprocket  pinion  which, 
by  means  of  a  pitched  chain,  drives  a  sprocket-wheel  on  the 
forward  end  of  the  knotter  shaft.  On  the  front  face  of  this  wheel 
is  a  crank  pin  which  by  means  of  an  adjustable  connecting-rod 
actuates  the  needle  shaft  through  a  crank  worked  solid  on  its 
forward  end.  On  the  rear  face  of  this  driving  sprocket-wheel  a 
cam  is  formed  wliich  actuates  a  bent  lever  the  longer  and  lower 
arm  of  which  terminates  in  an  eye  through  which  the  binding 
string  is  led  from  its  box,  passing  through  fixed  eyes  on  about 
the  same  level  and  on  each  side  of  the  lever,  after  which  it 
passes  under  the  platform  to  the  needle.  The  object  of  the 
arrangement  is  to  facilitate  the  paying  out  of  string  when  the 
sheaf  is  being  tied. 

The  sprocket-wheel  has,  besides,  a  second  cam  formed  on  its 
inner  face ;  it  actuates  another  lever  which  by  means  of  an  ad- 
justable connecting-rod  works  a  horizontal  spindle,  the  rear  end 
of  which  controls  the  compression  jaw,  and  releases  the  sheaf  at 
the  right  moment. 

The  knotter  (fig.  2)  is  of  a  peculiarly  distinctive  type,  known 
as  the  **  Stark."  Its  only  similarity  to  the  Appleby  type,  pre- 
viously described,  is  in  the  tying  hook,  which  is  beak  form,  but 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak  is  arranged  somewhat  differently 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  operating  it.  The  tail  end  of 
the  mandible  produced  through  the  body  turns  up  into  the  ver- 
tical position,  the  mandible  being  kept  closed  by  the  pi^ssure 
of  a  flat  spring  acting  on  the  tail  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  while 
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the  mandible  is  opened  by  a  downward  axial  pressure,  caused  by 
the  tail  end  bearing  against  a  cam  formed  in  the  lower  face  of 
the  boss  through  which  the  body  works. 

The  string-holder  is  of  peculiar  construction.  An  annular 
bevel  wheel  about  6  in.  diameter  across  its  open  centre  has  a 
short  cylinder  or  rim  formed  on  it  close  inside  the  teeth.  On 
the  edge  of  this  cylinder  are  worked  seven  smooth  rounded 
notches.  The  edge  works  into  a  kind  of  eaddle,  which  fits  over 
about  2  inches  of  the  periphery,  and  as  the  needle  lays  the  string 
over  a  notch  the  ring  turns,  and  the  string  is  jammed  between 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  saddle  and  the  ring,  the  saddle  being 
pressed  down  by  an  adjustable  spring. 


Fio.  2,— The  "Stark''  Knotter, 

The  knotter  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  annulus  and  is 
surrounded  by  it,  but  it  is  a  little  below  its  centre,  and,  when 
at  rest,  stands  with  the  mandibles  inclined  a  good  deal  down- 
wards, so  that  with  the  aid  of  a  fixed  horn  the  pressure  of  the 
string  is  relieved  from  the  mandibles,  and,  in  taking  ofi*  the  knot, 
the  pull  is  in  the  direction  of  the  beak,  so  that  the  wear  on  the 
fiat  of  the  turning  pinion  is  much  reduced. 

The  knife  lies  just  inside  the  saddle,  and  is  actuated  by  a 
cam  on  the  back  of  the  disc,  which  communicates  the  intermit- 
tent movements  to  the  knotter-body  and  the  string-holder.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  compact,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  very 
efficient. 

The  whole  of  the  binding  mechanism  can  be  moved  to  and 
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fro  to  suit  the  crop,  by  means  of  a  lever  under  the  driver's 
control. 

The  sheaf-carrier  consists  of  an  upper  curved  two-prong  fork 
projecting  from  a  wooden  rocking-shaft  hinged  to  the  frame 
which  carries  the  binding  machinery ;  and  of  a  lower  part  com- 
posed of  six  prongs,  which  are  hiuged  to  a  hollow  bar  attached 
by  brackets  to  the  main  frame  of  the  machine,  some  7  in. 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  binder  platform,  and  a  little  to  the 
outside  of  it.  Each  prong  is  pivoted  into  a  small  rocking-lever 
and  rests  also  in  a  guide.  The  outer  ends  of  the  rocking-levers 
are  connected  by  a  bar,  which  in  its  turn  is  connected  by  rods 
and  cranks  with  a  double  foot-lever  secured  to  the  driver's 
footboard  just  in  front  of  his  seat.  One  lever  raises  the  prongs 
and  the  other  lowers  them,  but  so  that  where  they  are  lower^  they 
are  free  to  trail  along  the  ground  and  so  avoid  catching  in  ir- 
regularities. 

The  whole  of  the  details  of  this  machine  are  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial and  well  made. 

W.  Anderson. 


WATER   IN   RELATION    TO    HEALTH 
AND   DISEASE. 

Introduction 

The  world's  stock  of  water  exists  in  our  seas  and  rivers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  earth  and  air  on  the  other.  Its 
physical  state  is  constantly  undergoing  change, — at  one  time 
it  permeates  the  atmosphere  as  invisible  vapour,  and  at  another 
condenses  into  visible  clouds,  soon  to  assume  the  liquid  state 
and  fall  to  the  earth  as  rain. 

Beaching  the  ground  in  this  form  it  either  passes  into  the 
soil  or  over  it — in  the  one  case  to  emerge  again  in  the  course  of 
springs,  in  the  other  to  enter  more  directly  into  our  rivers,  and 
finally  to  reach  the  sea.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  it  is  again 
dissipated  in  vapour  from  land  and  sea,  rising  upward  and 
falling  anew  as  raiu,  or  snow,  or  hail,  or  mist.  In  this  way  it 
maintains  a  constant  circulation  between  earth  and  air — ^in  the 
one  suffering  various  degrees  of  organic  and  inorganic  contami- 
nation, in  the  other  reaching  its  highest  form  of  natural  purity. 
The  purest  of  natural  water  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  rain,  but 
even  in  this  state  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  free  from 
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foreign  matters,  ihasmnch  as  it  brings  down  with  it  in  its  fall 
various  substances,  solid  and  gaseous,  living  and  dead,  which  the 
atmosphere  holds  in  suspension.  Of  these  some  are  desirable 
and  useful  additions,  others  are  harmless,  but  some  are  distinctly 
hurtful.  In  regard  to  the  solids  thus  acquired,  they  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  comprise  dust  in  its 
many  and  varied  forms,  the  ubiquitous  germs  of  putrefaction, 
and  too  frequently,  also,  others  out  of  which  arise  specific  con- 
tagious disorders. 

The  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  rain-water  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  two  grains  per  gallon  in  rural  districts,  but 
in  large  towns,  where  traflBc  is  heavy  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  carried  on,  it  is  much  greater.  The  gaseous  constitu- 
ents of  rain-water  comprise  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and 
ammonia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Victories  where  much  coal  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  ore  of  metals  is  smelted,  sulphurous  acid  and 
other  injurious  gases  may  also  be  present  in  greater  or  less 
amount.  Of  these  it  is  computed  that  each  gallon  contains  four 
cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  one 
cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid,  with  a  small  fractional  part  of 
anmionia.  Although  regarded  as  impurities  in  a  strictly  chemi- 
cal sense,  they  ara  not  only  harmless,  but  impart  to  water  a 
coolness  and  freshness  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 
Airless  water  is  flat  and  insipid,  and  in  other  respects  objection- 
able. In  a  biological  as  well  as  in  a  sanitary  sense  oxygen  is 
indispensable  to  water.  Without  it  aquatic  animals  could  not 
live.  Not  only  does  it  minister  to  respiration  in  the  living, 
but  it  serves  to  oxidise  dead  organic  matter  and  to  confer  upon 
our  rivers  a  self-purifying  power,  by  converting  substances 
which  would  probably  prove  hurtful  into  harmless  products  of 
oxidation.  In  the  case  of  rivers  contaminated  with  the  sewage 
of  towns  this  action  of  dissolved  oxygen  is  of  great  importance. 

Sulphurous  acid  as  ordinarily  found  in  rain-water  is  in  itself 
of  little  moment,  but  the  action  it  exercises  upon  lead  renders 
such  water  hurtful,  and  even  poisonous,  in  passing  through  lead 
pipes,  or  over  lead  gutters,  or  when  stored  in  lead  tanks. 

Besides  impurities  gathered  from  the  air,  others  are  also 
added  to  rain-water  as  it  passes  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  stables, 
sheds,  and  other  buildings.  In  places  where  pigeons  are 
kept  in  large  numbers  such  water  becomes  not  only  foul  but 
actually  poisonous,  its  effects  being  specially  marked  on  young 
animals  when  supplied  to  them  continuously  for  long  periods. 
In  two  instances  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  it  has  caused 
considerable  mortality  and  sickness,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  those  mysterious  outbreaks  of  putrid  fever — 
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po-called  "  blood  poisoning  "^ — of  which  we  occasionally  hear  have 
their  origin  in  this  kind  of  water  contamination.  It  is  a  form  of 
pollution  against  which  stockowners  would  do  well  to  guard  them- 
selves, and  one  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with 
outbreaks  of  disease  where  water  is  under  suspicion. 

Decaying  leaves  and  other  parts  of  trees,  as  well  as  lime  and 
other  matters,  are  also  washed  from  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and 
if  they  are  less  hurtful  than  pigeon  excrement,  they  certainly 
render  water  unwholesome  when  existing  in  large  amount. 
Moreover,  when  lead  gutters  or  tanks  are  in  use,  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  favours  solution  of  the  metal,  and  induces  lead 
contamination,  out  of  which  may  arise  lead  colic  and  other 
animal  ailments. 

In  the  vicinity  of  white  lead  and  other  factories  substances 
of  a  poisonous  nature  find  their  way  to  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and 
thence  into  the  well  or  tank.  One  of  our  most  recent  experience 
of  horse  poisoning  arose  from  contamination  of  water  in  this  way. 

Pure  as  water  may  be  when  it  falls  to  the  ground,  it  soon 
suffers  contamination  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent.  The 
nature  of  the  polluting  matters  will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  description  of  soil  and  rocks  with  which  the  water 
is  brought  into  contact,  and  through  which,  or  over  which,  it 
passes.  Whatever  that  may  be,  they  invariably  exist  in  one 
of  two  conditions,  or  in  both.  Either  they  undergo  solution, 
or  they  are  suspended.  Dissolved  matters  may  be  derived  from 
the  surface,  or  from  the  subsoil,  or  from  the  underground 
formations  which  they  traverse. 

Cultivated  soil  and  marsh  land  no  doubt  give  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  as  well  as  the 
products  of  their  decay.  These  latter  present  themselves  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  together  with  nitrates  and  nitrites.  Certain 
phosphatic  and  other  salts,  derived  from  natural  and  artificial 
fertilisers,  are  also  present.  In  its  further  passage  through  the 
earth  a  quantity  of  saline  matter,  the  nature  of  which  depends  on 
the  geological  formation,  also  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Conspicuous  among  these  saline  bodies  are  chalk  (calcium  car- 
bonate), gypsum  (calcium  sulphate),  carbonate  of  magnesia 
(magnesium  carbonate),  besides  others  such  as  Glauber  s  salts 
(sodium  sulphate),  common  salt  (sodium  chloride),  Epsom  salts 
(magnesian  sulphate),  &c. 

A  few  analytical  examples  ^  will  show  how  variable  is  the 
composition  of  diflerent  waters  and  the  proportion  of  inorganic 
constituents  they  contain. 

»  Wftnklyn,  Water  Analysis* 
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At  Woodall  Spa,  in  Lincolnsliire,  a  water  said  to  possess 
yalnable  medicinal  properties  yields  no  less  than  1542-2  grains 
of  saline  matter  per  gallon,  as  follows : — 

GrRlna  per 
gidlon 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  ealt)    ....  1330'0 

Ubloridd  of  calcium lll'O 

Chloride  of  magnesium 01*2 

Carbonate  of  £oda .  10*0 

Total         .         .     16422 

This  sample  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large 
total  amount  of  inorganic  matter,  but  also  for  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  it  contains. 

The  next  sample  is  drawn  from  wells  in  the  Chalk  at 
CroydoD,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  large  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  it  contains  : — 

Grains  per 
tjolloa 

Silica  . 1-2 

Carbonate  of  lime 17*8 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1*4 

Chloride  of  sodium 2  0 

Sulphate  of  soda 0  0 

Total        .        .    tiii'3 

This  is  a  very  hard  water. 

The  sample  which  gave  the  following  analysis  is  from 
Sudbi-ook  Springs,  under  the  Severn : — 

Groins  per 
gallon 

Carbonate  of  lime 13-0 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 6*4 

Sulphate  of  magnesia d*2 

titrate  of  magnesia 0'6 

Chloride  of  magnesium 08 

Chloride  of  sodium  (with  a  little  potash)      .        .        .8*5 

Total        .        .    ^tT 

Besides  a  considerable  amount  of  chalk,  this  water  is 
noticeable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  salts  of  magnesia  it 
contains.     lb  is  therefore  classed  with  the  magnesian  waters. 

Water  collected  on  gathering  grounds  where  the  geological 
formation  is  other  than  the  igneous  rocks  is  sometimes  only 
slightly  charged  with  mineral  matter,  to  the  extent,  for  example, 
of  4  or  5  grains  per  gallon,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses  of  tiie  Woodbnd  water  supplied  to  Manchester^  and  the 
Holmfirth  water  in  Yorkshire : — 
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MA5CHESTEB  WaTEB. 

Grains  per 
gallon 

Silica  . 0-30 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*70 

Sulphate  of  mof^nesia 1*66 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-91 

Total        .        .    4-67 
IIoLMFiBxn  Watbb. 

Grains  per 
gallon 

Sulphate  of  lime 0-8 

Sulphate  of  magne&ia     » 0*6 

Chloride  of  sodium 0*8 

Nitrate  of  soda  or  potash 0-2 

Total        .        .    2-4 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  lime  they  contain 
these  two  waters  are  very  soil. 

In  its  passage  through  the  earth,  water  not  only  dissolves 
out  one  or  more  of  the  saline  constituents,  but  in  passing 
through  the  deeper  strata  the  suspended  particles  gathered 
from  the  surface  and  subsoils  are  filtered  out  of  it  and  left 
behind,  so  that  a  process  of  exchange  is  continually  going  on 
between  the  soil  water  and  the  underground  formation  through 
which  it  percolates. 

The  water  dissolves  and  carries  away  portions  of  the  rocks, 
while  they  in  return  arrest  and  retain  the  solid  particles, 
organic  and  mineral,  which  are  suspended  in  it.  This  is  the 
natural  system  of  purification,  but  it  does  not  end  here.  Porous 
strata,  sand  and  gravel  in  particular,  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxygen,  which  burns  up  all  the  organic  filth,  and 
converts  it  into  harmless  compounds.  Purification  is  thus 
carried  on  and  rendered  complete,  the  more  so  the  deeper  the 
filtering  bed  through  which  the  water  has  to  pass.  For  this 
reason  the  water  of  deep  wells  and  springs  is  much  purer  than 
that  of  shallow  ones. 

By  the  presence  of  such  salts  as  appear  in  the  above  analyses 
some  waters  acquire  important  properties,  and  are  rendered 
valuable  by  their  medicinal  action.  In  ordinary  supplies,  how- 
ever, the  chief  saline  constituents  of  interest  are  those  of  lime, 
especially  the  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  and  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum).  It  is  to  these  that  water  owes  the  quality  of  hard- 
ness. When  salts  of  lime  exist  in  considerable  amount,  health 
is  liable  to  impairment  in  various  ways.  Among  other  things, 
horses  drinking  hard  water  suffer  from  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  from  a  liability  to  attacks  of  colic  and 
other  intestinal  disorders.    The  skin  of  such  animals  loses  its 
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polish  and  becomes  dull  and  scurfy,  the  coat  stares,  and  a  general 
state  of  unthrifbiness  is  induced.  Stone  in  the  bladder  may, 
in  some  circumstances,  result  from  the  continued  use  of  hard 
water.  Goitre,  a  disease  marked  by  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  is  also  said  by  Professor  Kendall  to  arise  out  of  this 
cause,  but  our  experience  of  the  malady  in  lambs  and  horses 
does  not  enable  us  to  confirm  this  view  of  its  origin. 

Physiology  of  Water, 

The  purposes  which  water  serves  in  the  economy  of  nature 
are  many  and  various,  and  its  importance  in  the  maintenance  of 
life  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  chief  inorganic 
constituent  of  all  organised  bodies ;  in  fact  animals  and  vege- 
tables alike,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  may  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  complex  groups  of  cells  of  which  water  is  the  main 
constituent.  In  the  higher  animals,  not  only  is  water  con- 
tained within  the  cells  of  every  tissue,  but  there  is  a  ceaseless 
current  passing  over  and  between  them,  into  them  and  out  of 
them,  from  which  they  are  nourished  and  renovated.  The 
tissues  of  the  body  indeed  are  constantly  being  irrigated  and 
saturated  with  liquid  nourishment  which  oozes  through  the 
walls  of  the  minute  blood  vessels  as  so  much  flesh  food  in  solution. 

In  the  body  of  the  higher  animals  water  forms  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  the  lower  and  simpler  forms 
of  life  it  reaches  as  much  as  90  per  cent.  It  is  of  course  vari- 
ously distributed  through  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  but  it 
enters  into  all,  from  the  soft  juicy  muscle  to  the  hard  ivory  and 
enamel  constituents  of  the  teeth.  The  quantity  contained 
in  any  particular  organ  will  vary  from  time  to  time.  It  is  no 
doubt  most  considerable  during  the  period  of  greatest  functional 
activity  and  diminishes  in  the  periods  of  functional  rest.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  the  organs  of  the  young  than  in  those  of  the 
aged;  hence  the  more  juicy  nature  of  the  tissues  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  1,000  parts  of  different  animal 
tissues  and  fluids  : — 

Tissues. 


KidDejs     . 

.    827 

Drain . 

760 

Fat    .        .        .    200 

Heart 

.    702 

Skin  . 

720 

lione  .        .        .216 

Nerve 

.    780 

Bone  marrow 

607 

Ivory.        .        .    100 

Spleen 
Muscle 

.    758 

Liver . 

603 

Enamel  of  tooth.        2 

.    757 

Cartilage    . 

550 

Fluids. 

Sweat 

.    095 

Gastric  juice 

073 

Bile    ...    864 

Saliva 

.    006 

Milk  . 

801 

Blood         .        .    701 

Tears. 

.    082 
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Of  the  large  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  organism  of 
the  higher  animals  nearly  the  whole  enters  by  the  month,  either 
in  a  free  liquid  condition  or  in  combination  with  the  various 
foodstuffs.  That  a  certain  quantity  is  actually  formed  in  the 
body  itself  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  the  total  amoant 
which  passes  out  of  it  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  greater  than 
that  which  passes  into  it.  If  the  quantity  exhaled  by  the  skin 
and  lungs  be  added  to  the  still  greater  instalment  excreted  by 
the  kidneys,  bowels,  and  other  organs,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
exceeds  the  quantity  ingested.  How  this  additional  amount  of 
water  is  formed  in  the  system  may  be  understood  by  consider- 
ing those  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  food. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  a  process  of  slow 
combustion  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
during  which  the  carbon  of  the  food  by  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  produces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  hydrogen 
which  remains  combines  with  other  portions  of  oxygen  to  form 
the  water  referred  to. 

As  we  have  just  now  seen,  water  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body,  and 
serves  as  a  medium  through  which  the  active  principles  of  the 
former  are  enabled  to  exercise  their  influence  in  the  various 
functions  of  life,  while  it  also  serves  to  convey  from  the  system 
the  waste  materials  which  naturally  result  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  flesh,  and  which  if  retained  would  poison  the 
blood,  and  sooner  or  later  end  in  disease  and  death.  Urine 
and  bile  are  good  examples  of  water  bearing  away  effete  matters 
of  the  kind  referred  to.  All  the  organic  constituents  of  food, 
whether  they  be  carbohydrates,  hydrocarbons,  or  albuminoids, 
as  well  as  the  various  mineral  salts,  oxides,  &c.,  must  undergo 
solution  or  emulsification  before  they  can  be  made  use  of  in  tibe 
nourishment  of  the  tissues.  The  initial  stage  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  by  which  the  food  is  broken  down  into  a  pulpy  mass 
by  the  teeth,  is  dependent  for  its  eflSciency  upon  the  moLstnre 
furnished  by  the  saliva.  Moreover  the  water  contained  in  this 
secretion,  aided  by  that  taken  into  the  stomach  for  alimentary 
purposes,  serves  to  dissolve  the  food  after  it  has  undergone 
the  necessary  chemical  changes  which  result  from  the  action 
of  the  digestive  juices.  The  digestive  juices  themselves  are 
for  the  most  part  water.  In  1,000  parts  of  gastric  juice  there 
are  973  parts  of  this  fluid,  in  bile  864,  and  in  saliva  as  much 
as  995. 

The  blood  itself  contains  791  parts  of  water  in  1,000,  and 
its  power  to  circulate  through  the  system,  and  to  give  out  firom 
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the  vessels  its  store  of  flesh-food  for  the  nourishmeut  of  the 
tissues  which  ib  traverses,  is  due  to  this  fact.  Water,  however, 
is  nob  only  a  means  of  conveying  food  into  the  body,  and  of 
distributing  ib  in  and  about  the  tissues,  but  ib  also  acts  the 
part  of  scavenger  by  receiving  and  carrying  out  of  the  system 
the  refuse  matter  or  products  of  animal  decay.  Jusb  as  the  fire 
dies  down  and  is  extinguished  by  the  accumulabion  of  ashes  in 
the  grate,  so  health  is  impaired  and  destroyed  by  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  blood  of  the  products  of  combusbion,  which  are  but 
the  ashes  of  the  fire  of  life.  Practically  it  may  be  said  that  the 
water,  which  conveys  susbenance  from  the  blood  to  the  flesh,  also 
gathers  together,  in  its  round,  the  useless  and  poisonous  waste, 
and  carries  it  from  the  body.  The  organs  through  which 
this  office  is  performed  are  the  kidneys,  skin,  lungs,  and  liver. 
If  the  urine,  which  makes  up  one-half  of  the  water  passing  from 
the  body,  be  examined,  it  is  found  to  contain  various  crystalline 
substances — organic  and  inorganic — resulting  from  the  oxidation 
or  burning  of  the  muscles  and  other  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  organism.  These  are  secreted  or  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys,  and  carried  oub  of  the  body  in  a  large  volume 
of  superfluous  water,  .which  filters  at  the  same  time  through  the 
renal  organs.  The  proportion  of  water  to  solids  in  urine  is  as 
960  of  the  former  to  40  of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  cleansing  the  blood  from  impurities,  water 
again  claims  attention  in  that  form  of  excretion  termed  sweat. 
In  this  case  it  is  found  escaping  through  the  minute  pores  of 
the  skin.  •  Sweat  is  not  a  simple  fluid,  but  like  urine  is  chiefly 
composed  of  wat^r  holding  in  solution  waste  material,  of  which 
the  sysbem  requires  to  be  freed.  This  refuse  matter  comprises 
a  small  amount  of  urea  in  addition  to  various  other  compounds, 
of  which  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  is  a  'conspicuous 
example. 

Besides  forming  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  these  noxious 
matters  from  the  system,  sweat,  in  passing  away  from  the  skin 
in  the  form  of  vapour  or  steam,  carries  off  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  heat,*  and  thus  assists  in  lowering  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  In  this  way  the  overheating  influence  of 
exertion  is  largely  counteracted. 

The  function  of  water,  however,  as  a  means  of  freeing  the 
body  of  effete  or  poisonous  substances  does  not  cease  here,  for 
we  find  it  being  constantly  poured  out  from  the  lungs  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  bearing  with  ib  large  volumes  of  a  deadly  gas 
(carbonic  acid)  which,  like  urea,  and  some  other  urinary  in- 
gredients, is  also  a  waste  product  resulting  from  the  combustion 
or  oxidation  of  the  tissues. 
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Besides  these  special  functions  water  also  serves  other  pur- 
poses of  a  more  general  character  in  the  animal  economy ;  for 
instance,  it  imparts  to  the  tissues  a  state  of  mobility,  and  of 
physical  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions. 
It  maintains  in  solution  many  salts  and  other  matters  essential 
to  the  vital  processes  of  the  economy,  and  it  favours  those  nutri- 
tive exchanges  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  growth  and 
reparation  of  the  body  depend. 

Inasmuch  as  the  body  is  constantly  giving  out  water  by  the 
skin  as  sensible  or  insensible  perspiration,  through  the  lungs 
as  vapour,  and  by  the  kidneys  as  urine,  the  stock  of  fluid  upon 
which  life  so  much  depends  would  soon  run  out  were  no  pro- 
vision made  for  its  renewal.  This,  however,  is  obviated  by  that 
peculiar  sensation  termed  "  thirst,"  which  always  arises  when 
the  fluids  of  the  body  fall  below  a  certain  point.  Thirst,  there- 
fore, is  not,  what  it  might  seem  to  be,  a  mere  local  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  but  an  expression  of  general  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  entire  organism.  This  is  . 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  readily  allayed  by  injecting 
water  into  the  veins  and  without  administering  it  by  way  of  the 
mouth.  If  more  water  enters  the  blood  than  is  necessary  for 
the  requirements  of  the  system,  the  surplus  is  quickly  thrown 
ofi"  by  the  kidneys,  and  with  it,  as  we  have  seen,  more  or  less 
refuse  matter,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  maintain  the  body  in 
health  will  vary  in  difierent  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal 
under  different  conditions.  The  circumstances  specially  influ- 
encing the  amount  required  are  food,  temperature,  and  exertion. 
Animals  subsisting  on  juicy  roots  and  grass  require  but  little  to 
drink,  while  others  partaking  of  dry  food,  such  as  hay,  com, 
cake,  chaff,  &c.,  need  a  liberal  and  regular  supply.  In  hot 
weather  and  with  animals  o.?cupying  hot  stables,  when  the  skin  is 
active  and  freely  exhales  moisture,  the  demand  will  be  greater 
than  in  cold,  and  more  will  be  required  during  work  than  at 
rest.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  horses  doing 
ordinary  work  consume  from  seven  to  nine  gallons  per  day, 
while  six  to  eight  gallons  suffice  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
oxen.  Milch  cows  when  housed  may  require  a  larger  amount, 
especially  deep  milkers.  Sheep  and  pigs  will  take  from  three 
quarts  to  a  gallon  per  day.  When  suckling,  a  greater  supply  is 
needed  by  all  of  them. 

In  dealing  with  water  in  its  relations  to  health,  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  not,  as  might 
be  considered,  its  purity,  but  its  wholesomeness,  i.e.,  the  absence  . 
from  it  of  matters  prejudicial  to  health,  and  the  presence  in  it  . 
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of  sach  as  render  it  agreeable  and  useful  to  the  economy. 
Chemically  pure  water,  i.e.,  water  freed  from  all  those  substances 
which  it  derives  from  the  soil  and  air,  is  not  only  impossible  in 
nature,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  most  undesirable  as  an  aliment. 
Many  of  the  mineral  substances  commonly  contained  in  water 
are  when  existing  in  large  amount  unquestionably  hurtful ;  but 
some,  and  especially  the  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  iron, 
when  present  in  moderate  quantity,  serve,  not  only  to  render  it 
cool,  palatable,  and  refreshing,  but  also  to  supply  the  system 
with  the  requisite  inorganic  constituents  of  the  flesh  for  the 
growth  and  renovation  of  the  body. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  organic  filth,  which  in  the 
form  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  remains  so  largely 
enters  into  the  water  supply  of  our  farm  animals.  As  to  pollu- 
tion from  industrial  sources,  this  is  annually  becoming  greater 
and  more  serious  as  manufactures  become  more  numerous  and 
active  on  the  banks  of  our  great  waterways.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  a  high  standard  of  purity,  such  as  would  be  insisted  upon  for 
human  consumption,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  high  standard  of 
health  in  our  lower  animals.  Their  habits  and  instincts  plainly 
and  forcibly  suggest  an  organisation  capable  of  considerable  resist- 
ance to  organic  and  inorganic  contamination  of  both  food  and 
water ;  but  it  will  not  be  contended  that  water  contamination  is 
not  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease  and  death  in  the  live  stock  of  the 
farm,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  animal  health  like  human 
health  will  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  the  water  supply  is  whole- 
some or  unwholesome.  The  circumstances  of  animal  life  render  it 
impossible  to  gauge'  even  approximately  the  actual  amount  of 
sickness  and  mortality  arising  out  of  the  use  of  impure  water. 
The  evidences  of  mischief  from  this  cause  do  not  always  take  the 
form  of  clearly  defined  disease,  but  too  frequently  of  general 
unthriftiness  and  insidious  impairment  of  health,  which  by 
diminishing  the  vital  resistance  of  the  system  predisposes  /to 
more  definite  ailments.  Moreover,  the  capability  of  the  body  to 
keep  in  check  and  overcome  the  ravages  of  "  disease  germs " 
may  unquestionably  be  weakened  by  the  degrading  influence  of 
impure  water. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  losses  from  water  contamination 
in  one  form  and  another  are  very  considerable,  and  it  may  be 
safely  aflBrmed  that  thousands  of  animals  perish  every  year  from 
the  poisons  of  putrescence,  and  from  parasitic  life  which  abounds 
in  foul  water,  whilst  thousands  more  suffer  long-continued 
sickness  and  prostration  from  the  ravages  they  produce.  That 
animals  may  and  do  continue  to  drink  water  visibly  impure  for 
long  periods  without  suffering  from  any  clearly  defined  disease 
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is  a  fact  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  and  it  is  this  uncertainty  in 
the  effects  of  polluted  water  which  renders  it  so  hard  to  convince 
stockowners  of  the  dangers  which  attach  to  it.  If  it  acted  with 
the  certainty  of  strychnine,  and  the^  poisonous  principle  conld  be 
equally  well  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  conviction  would  be 
less  diflScult,  and  measures  of  prevention  would  be  more  scrupu- 
lously observed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  compara- 
tively little  of  the  real  poison  which  lurks  in  impure  water,  and 
**  although  the  chemist  may  tell  us  with  absolute  certainty  when 
water  is  safe,  he  cannot  always  tell  us  when  it  is  actively 
noxious." 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  water  is  suspected  of  having  any 
concern  in  the  diseases  of  live  stock,  especially  if  from  the  same 
pump,  or  stream,  or  pond,  the  supply  has  been  obtained — as 
it  is  often  urged — for  years  without  inducing  violent  sickness. 
Farmers  are  often  heard  to  complain  of  titeir  stock  falling 
back  in  condition,  and  presenting  an  unthrifty  appearance,  not- 
withstanding an  ample  supply  of  wholesome  food  and  the  most 
healthy  surroundings ;  but  it  is  not  until  some  fatal  outbreak  of 
enteric  disease,  or  acute  blood-poisoning,  appears  to  emphasize 
the  long-abiding  mischief,  and  the  veterinary  expert  enters  upon 
an  inquiry,  that  an  explanation  is  forthcoming.  The  low  stand- 
ard of  health,  the  lean  and  stunted  growth,  which  perhaps  for 
years  have  rendered  stook-keeping  vexatious  and  unremunera- 
tive,  are  now  seen  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  same  pollute  1 
water  which  determined  the  more  fatal  attack. 

The  amount  of  danger  attaching  to  the  pollution  of  water 
with  organic  matter  will  depend  upon — 

1.  Whether  the  organic  matter  is  animal  or  vegetable. 

2.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  present. 

3.  The  activity  of  the  state  of  putrefaction. 

Animal  matter  is  more  dangerous  than  vegetable,  and,  when 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  may  develop  putrefactive  products 
as  deadly  as  arsenic. 

Mr.  Wynter  Blyth,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,"  says :  "  The  bad  effects  of  human  sewage  on 
cattle  appear  to  be  nil"  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is  certainly 
not  warranted  by  our  experience.  That  cattle  will,  as  he 
observes,  "  grow  and  fatten  on  the  most  sewage-trodden  soil  " 
is  a  fact  in  the  experience  of  most  practical  men,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  sewage  under  certain  conditions,  not  only  lowers  the 
standard  of  health,  but  becomes  distinctly  poisonous.  Moreover, 
the  question  has  been  recently  brought  forcibly  before  us  as  to 
whether  human  sewage  may  not  be  a  means  of  spreading  tuber- 
culosis in  our  dairy  herds. 
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We  cannot  draw  general  conclusions  firom  individual  cases, 
bub  when  we  find,  as  we  have  done,  nine  or  ten  dairy  cows 
sufiering  from  tubercular  disease  in  the  course  of  a  year  on  a 
farm  irrigated  with  sewage,  the  idea  of  sewage  as  a  possible 
cause  of  the  malady  may  be  reasonably  entertained  as  a  starting- 
point  for  further  inquiry.  It  would  be  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
grass  grown  under  the  influence  of  sewage  may  be,  and  is,  fed  to 
cows  for  long  periods  without  occasioning  impairment  of  health ; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  aver  that  human  sewage  has  no 
ill  effects  on  cattle. 

Acute  sewage  poisoning  sometimes  proves  rapidly  fatal,  and 
we  have  known  cattle  to  die  from  its  effects  in  a  few  hours. 
Where  it  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the  disease  runs  a  slow 
and  protracted  course,  extending  over  weeks  and  months.  In  the 
former  case,  the  malady  develops  many  of  the  clinical  characters 
of  anthrax ;  in  the  latter  it  is  marked  by  a  continuous  diarrhoea, 
often  resulting  in  emaciation  and  fatal  exhaustion. 

Action  of  Animals  and  Plants. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  disposition  of 
water  that,  while  in  nature  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  con- 
tamination, there  is  also  a  never-ceasing  process  of  cleansing 
going  on,  whereby  it  is  purged  more  or  less  completely  of  its 
organic  filth,  and  again  fitted  for  consumption.  Natural  purifi- 
cation not  only  takes  place  in  that  portion  of  the  water  which 
enters  the  soil,  but  in  that  other  moiety  also  which  passes 
more  directly  from  the  surface  into  our  ponds  and  rivers. 
The  influence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the  purity  of 
the  latter  is  very  considerable,  but  has  hitherto  received  little 
attention.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  of  it  that 
much  of  the  organic  matter  poured  into,  and  produced  in, 
our  watercourses  is  consumed  by  birds,  fish,  and  other  living 
creatures,  who  feed  upon  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  forms  of  vegetation  which  abound  in  our  rivers,  ponds, 
and  brooks  also  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  medium  in 
which  they  grow.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  less  true  that  certain  low 
forms  of  plant  life  tend  rather  to  vitiate  than  to  purify,  whilst 
others  serve  as  an  index  of  foulness  and  filth.  In  a  short 
but  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  on  "  Vegetable 
Growths  as  Evidence  of  the  Purity  and  Impurity  of  Water  "  the 
vegetation  of  running  streams  is  classified  under  four  heads. 
These  comprise — 

1.  Flowering  Plants.  (  8.  Algae. 

2.  Fungi.  I  4.  Charace®. 

VOL.  IV.   T.  S. — 16  8  0 
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The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  flowering 
plants  in  our  ponds  and  streams  is  centred  in  the  facts  that 
**  the  vital  phenomena  are  the  same  for  green  water  plants 
as  for  green  land  plants,"  and  the  process  of  assimilation  is  far 
more  energetic  in  the  daytime  than  that  of  respiration.  They 
must  constantly  be  giving  oflf  oxygen  into  the  surrounding 
water,  and  their  influence  on  its  purity  must  be  uniformly 
favourable.  ** Moreover,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  '*  none  of  this  class 
of  plants  are  able  to  withstand  the  injurious  effects  of  a  large 
amount  of  faecal  or  other  pathogenic  organic  impurities  in  the 
water ;  and  their  presence,  if  in  a  healthy,  flourishing  condition, 
must  be  regarded,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as  a  sign  of 
comparative  purity,  of  the  water." 

Quite  the  reverse  are  the  indications  of  aquatic  fungi.  Ex- 
cluding bacteria,  the  same  author  remarks: — "The  number  of 
aquatic  fungi  is  small,  and  of  these  the  only  one  which  prac- 
tically comes  into  consideration  in  relation  to  the  purity  of  water 
supply  is  the  so-called  '  sewage  fungus,'  Beggiatoa  alba.  Since 
all  fungi  which  are  not  parasitic  are  saprophytic,  i.e.,  derive 
their  nutriment  from  organic  bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
their  occurrence  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence, 
in  the  water  in  which  they  grow,  of  putrid  or  decomposing 
organic  substances;  and  since  they  do  not  assimilate  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term, — i.e.,  do  not  decompose  carbon  dioxide 
and  produce  carbohydrates  or  other  similar  compounds, — they 
can  exercise  no  purifying  influence  on  the  water  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  oxygen.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  sewage 
fungus  is  that  of  a  dirty-looking  jelly-like  layer,  covering  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  watercourse  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is 
found  plentifully  in  drains  which  carry  off  the  eflSuent  water 
of  sewage-farms,  and  is  especially  abundant  where  the  current 
is  slow  and  the  watercourse  tortuous.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  is 
"an  unfailing  sign  of  the  presence  in  the  water  of  a  large 
quantity  of  deleterious  decomposing  organic  compounds." 
Microscopically  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  delicate  soft 
filaments  interlacing  each  other  in  all  directions. 

The  algae  of  our  ponds  and  streams  form  a  large  and  inter- 
esting group  of  aquatic  plants,  several  of  which  would  appear  to 
exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  purity  or  impurity  of  water, 
and  by  their  presence  to  indicate  in  some  degree  the  extent  of 
its  organic  contamination.  Algae  are  best  known  to  the 
ordinary  observer  in  that  form  termed  "  blanket  weed."  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  numerous  examples  which  abound  in 
our  rivers  and  ponds. 

The  higher  algae  consist  of  closely  packed  masses  of  long 
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green  mossy  filaments,  which  form  a  broad  sheet  npon  and  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water.  Others  are  much  simpler  in  their 
organisation,  and  very  minute,  so  much  so  that  the  entire  plant 
may  consist  of  a  single  cell  only,  of  microscopic  dimensions.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  of  development  there  are  intermediate 
forms  of  great  variety.  These  plants  Mr.  Bennett  classifies 
under  the  heads — 1.  Blue-green  algas.  2.  Chloryphyll-green 
alg89.  Of  the  former  he  remarks :  "  The  amount  of  oxygen 
which  they  give  ofi*  into  the  water  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
they  can  exercise  no  appreciable  purifyiog  influence ;  while  in 
their  decay  they  frequently  give  out  noxious  and  foetid  gases, 
and  the  presence  in  the  water  of  any  considerable  quantity 
should  be  regarded  as  rendering  it  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 
Of  the  chlorophyll-green  algas  the  family  Conjugates  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  organic  impurities  of  a  putrescent  cha- 
racter ;  they  rapidly  peridi  in  water  that  is  not  well  charged 
with  oxygen,  and  when  found  in  any  quantity — or,  at  all  events, 
if  occurring  in  the  reproductive  condition — it  may  be  taken  as 
certain  evidence  that  tiie  water  contains  no  considerable  quantity 
of  deleterious  organic  ingredients.  They  give  off  into  the  water 
an  appreciable  amount  of  oxygen,  and  thus  contribute  to  purify 
it."  A  striking  illustration  of  the  purifying  influence  of  plant 
life  on  water  arose,  quite  accidentally,  some  years  ago  in  India, 
when  all  aquatic  plants  were  removed  from  the  water  tanks. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  the  water,  which  before  was  good  and 
wholesome,  became  unfit  for  use.  Other  species  of  algae,  espe- 
cially "  blanket  weed,"  also  give  out  a  considerable  amount  of 
oxygen  to  the  water  in  which  they  grow ;  but  when  they  exist 
in  large  amount,  and  undergo  disintegration  and  decay,  these 
algse — harmless  though  they  be  during  life — may  prove  a  source 
of  dangerous  pollution  after  death. 

In  the  experience  of  Mr,  Rafter*  the  freshwater  alga, 
Volvox  ghhator,  has  *'  on  more  than  one  occasion  appeared  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  reservoirs  which  supply  Rochester, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  water,  imparting  to  it  a  fishy 
taste  and  odour,  and  apparently  causing  sicknesd  and  death 
among  the  cattle  which  drank  it." 

The  CJiaracece,  commonly  known  as  "  stoneworts  "  or  "  brittle- 
worts,"  from  the  fact  of  their  becoming  coated  over  with  an 
earthy  deposit,  when  existing  in  large  quantity  give  off  a 
foul  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  impart  to  the  water 
deleterious  properties. 

Water  has  been  known  to  acquire  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour 
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and  taste  from  a  fresh-water  sponge,  SpongiUa  flatnaiilis,  and 
chemical  examination  resulted  in  showing  it  to  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  after  standing  a  rapid 
increase  of  free  ammonia  was  found  to  take  place  in  it.  When 
the  plant  was  removed  from  the  storage  basins  in  which  it  grew 
the  unwholesome  condition  of  the  water  disappeared. 

It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Adelaide,  that  in  1878  the 
lakes  which  form  the  estuary  of  the  Murray  contained  a  Conferva 
in  such  quantities  as  to  render  the  water  poisonous  to  farm 
animals.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  Nodularis  spumigera,  a  plant 
allied  to  Protococcvs,  It  forms  a  thick  ecum,  like  green  paint, 
some  two  to  sis  inches  thick,  and  as  pasty  as  porridge ;  it  is 
swallowed  by  cattle  when  drinking,  especially  such  as  suck  their 
drink  from  the  surface  like  horses.  On  being  ingested  it  acts 
poisonously,  and  rapidly  causes  death. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  it  were  stupor  and  unconsciousness, 
the  animals  falling  and  remaining  just  as  if  asleep,  unless  touched, 
when  convulsions  came  on,  and  the  head  and  neck  were  drawn 
back  by  rigid  spasm.  Death  took  place  in  the  case  of  sheep  in  from 
one  to  eight  hours,  in  horses  in  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours; 
dogs  succumbed  in  from  four  to  five  hours,  and  pigs  in  from  three 
to  four.  In  a  sheep  to  which  thirty  ounces  of  the  fresh  scum 
was  given  death  resulted  in  fifteen  hours.  On  a  post-mortem 
examination  being  made,  all  the  scum  was  found  to  have  been 
absorbed.  The  abdominal  cavity  contained  two  pints  of  yellow 
serum.  The  heart  was  flabby,  and  had  around  it  a  considerable 
amount  of  effused  serum.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  substance  of 
the  brain  were  healthy,  but  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain 
(t  le  dura  mater)  was  congested.  Blood  throughout  the  veins  and 
arteries,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  was  black  and  uu- 
coagulable,  neither  did  it  become  scarlet  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Many  sheep  that  died  on  being  opened  presented  the  same 
appearances,  all  being  without  any  signs  of  the  plant  in  the 
stomach.  This,  says  Mr.  Francis,  shows  that  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed  into  the  circulation,  where  it  must  act  as  a  ferment 
and  cause  disorganisation..  When  the  scum  is  left  in  wet 
pools  and  puddles  it  rapidly  decomposes,  giving  off  a  most 
horrid  stench,  like  putrid  urine  or  archil  in  process  of  manu« 
facture ;  but  previous  to  itfa  getting  into  that  state  it  emits  the 
smell  of  butyric  acid,  like  very  rancid  butter. 

Pollution  of  Rivers. 

Eivers,  streams,  and  ponds  are  the  receptacles  into  which 
water  naturally  finds  its  way,  either  from  the  snr&ge  on  which 
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it  fails  or  by  first  percolating  through  the  soil,  while  the  means 
adopted  for  its  artificial  storage  usually  take  the  form  of  reser- 
voirs, wells,  and  tanks.  From  these  it  is  distributed  for  use  in 
various  ways, — ^by  open  conduits,  by  covered  drains,  or  by  pipes 
of  different  kindjs.  In  all  these  situations  water  is  exposed  to 
contamination,  not  only  of  an  ordinary  and  harmless  kind,  but 
also  of  a  hurtful  and  often  of  a  poisonous  character.  The  ex- 
tension of  our  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  and  of  other 
works  has  added  considerably  to  the  demand  for  water  as  a 
power  in  recent  years,  and  also  as  a  means  of  washing  and 
manipulating  ores  and  textile  and  other  materials.  In 
mining  districts  of  the  West  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  North  the  river  banks  have  become  crowded  with  mills, 
mines,  and  manufactories,  and  every  year  there  has  been  a 
growing  activity  in  the  many  and  various  industries  which  they 
represent.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  immense  amount  of 
polluting  matter  which  the  streams  and  rivers  of  this  country 
receive  daily,  and  the  many  poisonous  compounds  used  in  manu- 
facturing and  other  processes  which  pass  into  them,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  resulting  to  live  stock  are 
from  this  cause,  comparatively  small,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chemical  and  other  methods  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  adopted  to  utilise  what  was  formerly  treated  as  "waste" 
have  done  much  to  render  it  so.  Nevertheless,  our  rivers  con- 
tinue to  suffer  sedous  pollution,  and  the  land  adjoining  some  of 
them  has  not  only  been  adversely  influenced,  but  in  some 
instances  altogether  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  Much 
of  the  immense  amount  of  refuse  annually  cast  out  of  collieries 
and  mines  has  for  economical  and  other  reasons  been  thrown 
into  adjacent  streams.  As  a  result,  the  beds  of  rivers  have 
silted  up,  and  their  holding  capacity  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
This  has  caused  flooding  of  land,  and  led  to  the  deposit  of  large 
quantities  of  polluting  refuse  on  the  pastures.  Injury  to  herbage 
and  to  animals  eating  it  has  necessarily  resulted,  and  in  this 
way  pollution  of  rivers  has  occasioned  serious  losses  to  farmers 
and  landowners.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  into  rivers'  pollution 
in  1874  it  was  shown  that  cattle  frequently  became  sick,  and 
not  seldom  died,  after  grazing  upon  meadows  covered  with  mine 
refuse  and  colliery  detritus,  and  instances  were  recorded  in  which 
as  much  as  two  pounds  of  coal  dust  was  found  in  their  stomachs 
after  causing  violent  purging  and  fatal  ulceration. 

Nearly  every  mining  and  manufacturing  process  gives  rise  to 
an  eflEiuent  refuse  more  or  less  deleterious  to  life.  The  existence 
of  some  of  these  forms  of  refuse  is  made  known  by  the  peculiar 
discoloration  of  the  water  into  which  they  flow.     Some  rivers  of 
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Yorkshire  are  turned  blue  and  various  other  hues  by  the  effluent 
refuse  of  cloth  works ;  those  of  Cornwall  are  reddened  by  the 
copperas  washings  of  the  tin-plate  manufactories,  or  turned 
white  by  impregnation  with  china  clay;  while  in  the  coal-bearing 
districts  they  are  blackened  by  the  effluent  from  coal  washing. 

Outward  and  visible  signs,  however,  are  not  always  available 
to  make  known  the  presence  of  poisonous  and  deleterious  sub- 
stances which  enter  our  waterways,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
only  by  actual  experience  of  their  effects  on  living  things  that 
their  presence  becomes  known  to  the  farmer.  The  absence  of 
fish  where  once  they  were  abundant,  the  disappearance  of  aquatic 
plants  from  the  river  and  its  bank,  are  significant  facts  in  river 
sanitation,  if  not  absolute  proof  of  dangerous  pollution.  Deadly 
such  water  may  not  always  be  to  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  bnt 
it  is  all  the  same  deleterious  to  health.  Under  its  use  young 
stock  fail  to  grow  and  to  thrive,  milk  production  is  lessened, 
butter  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  impaired  in  quality,  preg- 
nant animals  abort,  and  active  disease  and  death  not  unfrequently 
result. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  recent  years  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, losses  and  depreciation  of  live  stock  from  this  cause  still 
continue  to  arise,  and  too  frequently  to  engage  the  attention  of 
our  law  courts  in  the  settlement  of  contentious  claims. 

As  to  sewage,  its  rapid  and  complete  removal  fi*om  our 
densely  populated  centres  is  an  indispensable  requirement  of 
Public  Health,  and  since  for  many  and  various  reasons  its  appli- 
cation to  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  is,  under  present 
circumstances,  impracticable  as  a  general  system,  our  rivers  and 
streams  are  the  only  receptacles  into  which  it  can  be  discharged 
with  reasonable  security.  The  great  dilution  which  it  under- 
goes in  the  former,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  carried  away, 
and  the  natural  purifying  influences  to  which  it  is  exposed  are 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  first  order  economically  provided  by 
our  great  trunk  drains.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  pollution  of 
rivers  with  common  sewage  is  productive  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  sickness  or  mortality  in  our  live  stock,  and  perhaps 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  regard  to  dilution  and  tiatural 
purification  which  it  undergoes.  The  same  cannot,  however,  be 
said  of  it  in  small  tributaries  and  drains  where  it  is  permitted 
to  stagnate,  and  to  impregnate  the  water  with  products  of 
putrescence. 

The  mines  which  have  proved  most  injurious  to  live  stock 
are  those  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  arsenic.  The  polluting 
matter  from  these  sources  mostly  exists  in  the  form  of  small 
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suspended  particles  carried  into  the  streams  by  effluent  water 
used  in  washing  the  ores.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
any  of  these  substances  are  found  to  exist  in  dangerous  pro- 
portions in  a  dissolved  state.  In  times  of  flood  the  suspended 
matter,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  left  on  the  grass  as 
what  is  termed  **  scum."  Injury  arising  from  herbage  contami- 
nated with  it  is  believed  to  have  been  much  greater  than  that 
which  has  arisen  from  drinking  polluted  water,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  poison  has  been  derived  both  from  the 
herbage  and  the  water  direct. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  established  the  fact  that,  of 
all  forms  of  industry,  lead  mining  is  the  one  which  has  most 
seriously  affected   animal   health.      In   Cornwall    and   Wales, 
where   it  is   most   extensively  carried  on,  not  only  were  fish 
poisoned  in  the  polluted  streams,  but  many  cases  of  disease 
and  death  in  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  in  poultry,  were 
adduced  by   farmers  whose  stock  were  pastured  on  the  river 
banks.     Lead  mines  yield  lead  mostly  as  galena  (sulphide  of 
lead),  mingled  with  large  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  rock. 
The  operation  of  extracting  the  ore  consists  of  crushing  and 
washing  it,  when  the  rocky  matters  with  more  or  less  finely 
powdered  ore  are  carried  away  into  the  rivers,  leaving  behind 
the  greater  part  of  the  heavier  sulphide.     In  the  form  of  galena 
lead  is  not  so  destructive  as  when  it  exists  as  carbonate  of  lead. 
Small  quantities  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  met  with  in  mines, 
and  as  it  cannot  be  profitably  separated,  it  is  allowed  to  escape 
with  the  washings,  and  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  much  of  the 
injury  resulting  to  stock  from  lead  pollution  of  mining  rivers. 
Disease  resulting  from  the  ingestion   of  this   poison   usually 
assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  the  symptoms  it  induces  are  very 
characteristic.     Loss  of  condition  and  an  unthrifty  appearance 
are  the  first  indications  of  ill  health  ;  then  follow  stiffness  of  the 
limbs,  with  a  desire  to  lie  down,  and  a  dull,  lowering  expression. 
The  bowels  are  constipated  and  the  fa3ces  black.   Soon  the  joints 
or  the  sinews,  or  both,  become  swollen  and  painful,  and  lame- 
ness in  one,  two,  or  all  the  limbs  appears,  and  the  body  becomes 
tucked  up  and  the  back  arched  and  rigid.     Paralysis  more  or  less 
complete,  colic,  and — in  acute  cases — frenzy  are  sometimes  pre- 
sent.   In  protracted  cases  the  bones  of  the  head  and  extremities 
are  enlatged  and  soft.     Pregnant  animals  abort,  and  cows  and 
mares  repeatedly  miss  service  as  the  result  of  lead  sickness. 

Although  disease  from  the  other  substances  named  is  much 
less  common  than  that  arising  from  lead,  all  it  need  hardly 
be  said  are  capable  of  impairing  health  and  of  causing  fatal 
sickness.     The  danger  arising  in  these  as  in  other  instances  of 
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river  pollution  depends  very  much  npon  the  size  of  the  stream 
and  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  current  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  polluting  matter  it  receives.  Not  only  so,  but' 
owing  to  the  irregularity  in  th«  discharge  of  refuse  from  mines 
the  degree  of  pollution  existing  at  different  times  will  be  found 
to  vary ;  so  that  a  stream  whose  water  may  be  harmless  to-day 
may,  when  mine  water  is  being  thrown  out  in  large  volumes, 
become  dangerous  to-morrow,  and  the  danger  will  be  materially 
increased  if,  as  in  dry  seasons,  the  river  water  is  low. 

It  is  fortunately  the  case  that  cattle  and  horses,  as  a  mle, 
refuse  to  drink  from  these  discoloured  and  offensive  streams,  but 
in  times  of  scarcity  of  water,  and  of  neglect  to  provide  a  more 
wholesome  supply,  they  are  driven  by  an  overpowering  thirst  to 
do  so  and  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Olver,  veterinary  surgeon  of  Truro,  who  has  a 
large  experience  of  the  effects  of  polluted  water  on  stock,  says : — 
"  Many  of  the  streams  of  water  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall 
are  polluted  with  refuse  from  mines,  principally  with  tin  and 
more  or  less  arsenic  and  other  minerals.  I  have  frequently 
seen  cattle  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  suffered  from  drinking  it. 
They  lose  flesh,  get  hide-bound,  with  peculiar  dry,  staring  coat. 
They  go  off  their  food,  which  generally  ends  in  diarrhoea  and 
frequently  death." 

The  refuse  and  waste  products  from  mills,  works,  and  manu- 
factories which  are  discharged  into  our  streams  comprise  a  large 
and  miscellaneous  assortment  of  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds. Of  the  former,  the  waste  from  alcohol  distilleries,  many 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  possesses 
large  and  dangerous  polluting  properties,  not  so  much  in  itself 
as  in  the  products  of  putrefaction  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
polluting  nature  of  the  matter  discharged  from  these  places  is 
best  shown  by  reference  to  the  following  analysis,  in  which 
distillery  waste  is  compared  with  London  sewage : — 

Distillery    Dkjlinagb    and    London    Sewage.* 
Ilesults  of  analysis  expressed  in  parts  per  100,000. 
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Discharged  into  a  slowly  running  stream  daring  a  hot 
summer,  when  the  volume  of  water  is  much  reduced,  this  large 
amount  of  putrescible  organic  matter  would  occasion  serious 
befoulment,  and  prove  a  cause  of  sickness  in  animals  habitually 
consuming  it. 

In  the  process  of  sugar^refining  rivers  are  dangeioasly  con- 
taminated with  the  washings  of  bags  used  in  the  filtration  of 
sugar.  The  drainage  which  escapes  from  these  works  is  said  to 
be  100  times  more  potent  than  its  own  weight  of  sewage  in  ren- 
dering running  water  foul  and  useless.  A  single  refinery,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  "  must  utterly  ruin  any  stream  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions into  which  its  filter  washings  are  allowed  to  flow  in  an 
unpurified  condition."  The  befouling  effect  of  this  matter  is 
strikingly  evidenced  by  the  vast  quantity  of  **  stinking,  stringy, 
fungoid  growth"  which  covers  the  beds  of  the  streams  into 
which  it  is  discharged. 

Linen  and  jute  works  also  contribute  to  befoul  in  a 
dangerous  degree  some  rivers  of  the  North.  The  waste  liquor 
resulting  from  the  boiling  processes  resorted  to  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  flaz  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  putrescible  organic 
matter. 

Starch  factories  also  give  rise  to  dangerous  organic  pollution 
of  the  streams  beside  which  they  are  situated.  The  refuse  dis- 
charged from  them  is  said  by  competent  authorities  to  have  a 
polluting  power  ten  times  as  great  as  ordinary  town  sewage. 

The  outpourings  from  clothworks,  tanneries,  paper  factories, 
and  other  mills  and  works  where  organic  matter  is  dealt  with, 
add  considerably  to  the  deterioration  of  our  streams  as  sources  of 
water  for  the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 

While  we  write  we  are  consulted  in  reference  to  sickness  and 
mortality  in  a  stud  of  horses  in  Herts.  In  this  case  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  hold  the  water  up  in  the  river  Colno  above 
a  drinking  place,  in  order  to  allow  of  drains  being  put  under 
its  bed.  Two  breweries  and  a  fellmonger  threw  their  refuse 
into  the  stream  above,  where  it  had  for  some  time  been  allowed  to 
stagnate,  and  on  being  let  off,  not  only  were  "cartloads"  of 
fish  destroyed,  but  several  horses  sufiered  severe  diarrhoea,  and 
one  died. 

PoLLUTiox  OF  Drains. 

The  possibility  of  injurious  contamination  becomes  much 
greater  in  small  streams  and  stagnant  ditches  than  in  the  waters 
of  free-moving  rivers,  and  especially  in  such  as  pass  through, 
or  in  proximity  with,  towns  or  villages.  In  the  latter  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  they  receive  the  excreta,  refuse,  and 
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slops  from  many  or  all  the  dwellings,  and  all  the  drains  from  the 
streets  and  roadsides  pour  their  contents  into  them,  until  they 
become  practically  sewers  of  the  worst  and  filthiest  description. 
Moreover,  refuse  from  the  premises  of  the  carcass  batcher  and 
the  knackerman,  one  or  both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
parish,  also  adds  considerably  to  the  dangers  of  simple  and  speci- 
lic  organic  pollution.      From  these  two  sources  there  is  periodi- 
cally discharged  blood,  excrement,  and  offal  laden  with  the  most 
deadly  of  both  human   and  animal   contagia — anthrax,  swine 
plague,   and   tuberculosis — besides  the   ordinary  organic  filth 
incidental  to  such  establishments.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
refuse  from  a  single  case  of  anthrax  may,  if  local  circumstances 
co-operate,   exert   a  terribly   infective   power  on  considerable 
volumes  of  water,  and  prove  a  centre  of  widespread  destmction. 
Little  or  no  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  these  rural 
plague-spots,  from  which  infection  is  openly  scattered,  not  only 
by  water,  but  also  by  manure,  and  by  the  distribution  of  infected 
flesh  to  kennels,  and  to  wholesale  horse-meat  establishments  in 
our  large  commercial  centres.     Examples  of  the  danger  of  these 
places  are  repeatedly  brought  under  our  notice.     So  recently  as 
March  last  twelve  bags  of  anthrax  flesh  were  despatched  from  a 
small  Midland  town  to  London.      This  had  been  previously 
conveyed  over  the  highways  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which 
it  was  sent,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  leave  in  its  track  the  virus 
of  the  disease. 

The  capability  of  anthrax  organisms  to  live  in  our  water- 
courses, and  still  retain  their  virulence,  has  been  established  as  a 
scientific  certainty  by  Deatroptoff*.*  This  observer  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  the  mud  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well  near  Odessa.  It  appears  that  an 
epizootic  of  anthrax  broke  out  on  land  where  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  were  pastured ;  several  of  the  dead  sheep  were  buried, 
and  the  others  removed  to  another  pen  some  kilometres  distant, 
having  a  special  watering  pond.  The  infected  pen  was  care- 
fully disinfected,  and  the  walls  being  washed  with  sublimate,  the 
earth  was  raised  to  a  depth  of  25  centimetres,  and  replaced  by 
fresh  soil.  On  their  return  to  the  disinfected  pen  the  sheep, 
which  had  been  perfectly  well  in  the  second  pen,  again  began  to 
be  attacked  by  anthrax.  A  new  change,  with  a  second  disinfec- 
tion, was  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  on  the  return  of 
the  sheep  to  the  former  pen.  The  proprietor  at  last  noticed  that 
the  epizootic  only  recommenced  when  the  water  of  this  well  was 
used — water  avoided  by  the  farm  people  on  account  of  its  brack- 

»  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
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ish  taste.  When  the  well  was  filled  up  the  epidemic  ceased. 
The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  water  itself  and  the  inocu- 
lation of  mice  therewith  gave  negative  results.  The  author  sent 
for  some  of  the  soil  of  the  pen,  and  of  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  from  which  the  suspected  water  had  been  taken.  No 
anthrax  bacilli  were  found  in  the  soil  of  the  pen,  but  from  the  mud 
of  the  well  bacilli  were  obtained  which  killed  rabbits  and  mice, 
their  bodies  presenting  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  anthrax. 

Moreover,  cultures  made  from  their  blood  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  bacilli.  Not  only  are  these  organisms  capable 
of  living  in  the  mud  of  our  watercourses  and  receptacles,  but 
they  are  also  able  to  retain  their  vitality  for  weeks  in  farmyard 
manure.  This  latter  fact  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  in  our  own  experience,  and  never  more  clearly  than  in  the 
outbreak  of  anthrax  recorded  by  the  writer  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  1874.*  The  disease  in  this  case  broke  out  on  a  farm 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Darby,  of  Stoke-under-Ham.  It  first 
appeared  in  some  sheep,  which  led  to  the  infection  of  a  pasture 
adjoining  the  farmstead.  A  horse  turned  into  this  enclosure 
became  sick  and  died,  and  was  opened  in  the  crew-yard,  the 
manure  of  which  became  saturated  with  blood  from  the  infected 
animal.  This  event  was  succeeded  by  several  weeks  of  dry 
weather,  during  which  no  extension  of  the  disease  took  place  ; 
but  the  next  heavy  rainfall  had  the  effect  of  washing  out  the 
virus  from  the  manure  into  an  adjoining  pond,  with  the  result 
that  eight  horses,  after  drinking  water  therefrom,  succumbed  to 
anthrax.  As  manure  heaps  are  frequently  deposited  near  to 
di^ins  bounding  enclosures,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
infection  may  be  conveyed  from  the  farmstead  to  distant  water- 
courses to  start  new  centres  of  disease,  the  origin  of  which 
is  seldom  suspected. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the  difficulties  of  disposing 
of  sewage  have  brought  "  sewage  farms "  into  existence, 
the  pernicious  effects  of  foul  water  have  frequently  been 
demonstrated  in  our  courts  of  law.  In  a  case  in  which  we  were 
engaged  some  time  ago  it  was  shown  that,  owing  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  amount  of  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  and 
the  area  of  the  farm  over  which  it  was  distributed,  the  soil  often 
became  supersaturated.  As  a  consequence  filtration  was  not 
only  incomplete,  and  the  effluent  water  highly  charged  with 
organic  matter,  but  a  large  amount  of  crude  sewage  drained  off 
the  surface  into  an  adjoining  watercourse,  with  the  result  that 
the  cows  on  the  next  farm  aborted,  milk  became  unwholesome, 

*  Report  on  the  Health  of  Aniviali  of  the  Farm,  Journal,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  X , 
1874,  p.  559. 
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and  farm  sixxsk  pined  and  died.  All  vegetation  in  the  course 
of  the  stream  for  some  distance  was  destroyed,  as  were  also  the 
fish,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  thickly  covered  with  a  black 
foul-smelling  mud  and  a  dark  slimy  mass  of  "  sewage  fungus." 
If  the  pernicious  effects  of  sewage  have  been  most  strikingly 
emphasised  in  connection  with  ill-conditioned  sewage  farms, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  restricted  to  them.  Nearly 
every  village  has  its  watercourse,  and  every  farm  its  pond, 
fouled  with  excremental  and  other  filth,  from  which  farm  stock 
obtain  their  supply ;  and  if  in  these  instances  the  effects  pro- 
duced are  not  so  deadly,  they  are  nevertheless  highly  prejudicial 
to  animal  health. 

In  connection  with  the  pollution  of  streams  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  water  may  be  poisonous  in  one  part  of  a  stream 
and  not  in  another,  as  when  sewage  contaminated  water 
moving  from  the  source  of  pollution  becomes  diluted  by  fresh 
influxes  of  water  from  land  drains  and  other  sources.  In  these 
cases  the  outbreak  of  disease  is  localised  at  a  point  immediately 
below  the  intake  of  the  polluting  matter.  Although  the  influx 
of  sewage  or  other  hurtful  matters  may  continue  the  same,  the 
danger  to  live  stock  will  vary  very  considerably  from  time  to 
time.  This  will  depend  upon  the  volume  and  rapidity  of  the 
current.  In  wet  seasons,  when  the  former  is  considerable,  the 
offensive  matter  is  carried  away  by  the  flood,  and  becomes  much 
less  potent  for  evil  than  in  hot  dry  weather  when  water  is  low,  the 
current  slow  in  its  movement,  and  putrefaction  is  actively  going  on. 

Farther,  the  course  of  a  stream  influences  considerably  the 
danger  arising  out  of  pollution.  Where  it  is  winding  or  tortuous 
the  current  becomes  slower,  and  the  organic  and  other  matters 
in  suspension  are  allowed  to  subside  and  accumulate  to  a  larger 
extent  than  is  permitted  in  a  more  direct  channel.  This  settling 
down  of  the  polluting  matter  would  be  in  some  respects  an 
advantage,  were  it  not  that  animals  invariably  disturb  the 
bed  of  the  stream  with  their  feet,  and  diffuse  the  sediment 
through  the  water  each  time  they  drink.  It  is  this  habit  of 
entering  the  stream  or  pond,  with  its  disturbing  influence,  which 
aggravates  the  dangers  of  pollution  to  live  stock. 

Where  water  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  cause  of  disease 
it  has  frequently  been  urged,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  sickness 
was  confined  to  particular  periods,  or  particular  parts  of  the 
stream,  while  the  water  had  been  in  constant  use  by  large 
numbers  of  animals  in  the  whole  tract  of  the  watercourse,  and 
had  nowhere  else  shown  hurtful  properties.  To  such  objections 
as  these  the  above  considerations  appear  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
explanation. 
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Pollution  of  Ponds. 

Ponds,  like  streams,  aflTord  immease  advantages  to  owners 
of  stock,  and,  like  them  also,  they  sometimes  prove  a  source  of 
serious  loss. 

Very  few  indeed  realise  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from 
these  generally  ill-conditioned  stores  of  water,  and  when  this 
knowledge  is  brought  home  to  the  farmer  by  bitter  experience 
it  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  any  far-reaching  influence  in  the 
cause  of  sanitation.  The  importance  of  the  lesson  irresistibly 
forced  upon  the  sufferer  seldom  evokes  more  than  a  passing  re- 
cognition from  the  less  interested  neighbour. 

These  places,  although  indispensable,  are  often  little  better 
than  plague-spots,  and  thousands  of  yoang  animals  in  particular 
die  every  year  from  parasitic  infection  incurred  by  drinking  from 
them. 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness  many  valuable  studs  and 
flocks  crippled  and  curtailed  from  this  cause^  and,  by  acting  upon 
our  knowledge  of  parasitic  life,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease. 

The  larvaD  or  young  of  some  of  the  most  destructive  parasites 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  mud  and  organic  filth  in  which  ill- 
kept  ponds  abound. 

The  blood-sucking  Strongylas  contortus,  a  parasite  which 
causes  immense  losses  in  our  lamb  flocks,  as  well  as  other  nema- 
tode worms,  revel  in  the  dirt  of  our  ponds,  in  slow-running 
streams,  and  swampy  places. 

How  they  get  there  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  our  farm  animals  frequently  deposit  their  excrement,  and 
with  it  the  eggs  or  embryos  of  various  parasites,  in  and  about 
the  water  from  which  they  drink.  That  these  organisms  sub- 
sequently find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  stock  are  usually  permitted 
to  walk  into  ponds  for  some  distance  to  procure  their  water,  and 
in  doing  so  the  mud  and  such  parasites  as  it  contains  are 
stirred  up  and  swallowed  in  the  act  of  drinking. 

The  remedies  against  parasitic  infection  of  pond  water  can 
never  in  all  cases  be  complete,  but  by  providing  a  proper  slope 
and  laying  brick  earth  or  some  other  such  matter  at  their 
entrance,  and  fencing  them  across  so  as  to  prevent  stock  from 
going  into  them,  some  degree  of  security  might  thus  be  in- 
sured. Where  these  provisions  are  not  obtainable,  thorough 
cleansing  at  every  favourable  opportunity  should  be  resorted  to. 
This  leads  us  to  remark  that  mud  removed  from  ponds  should 
not  be  used  for  dressing  pasture  land  immediately,  but  should 
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be  thoroughly  mixed  with  lime  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  heap 
for  two  or  three  months,  when  it  may  be  used  for  arable  land  or 
high-land  dressing,  but  on  no  account  should  it  be  applied  to 
damp  or  swampy  meadows.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  were 
consulted  as  to  a  serious  outbreak  of  parasitic  disease  among 
lambs,  following  upon  the  dressing  of  some  park  land  with  mud 
removed  from  an  adjoining  pond. 

Ponds  in  proximity  to  farmsteads  are  not  only  a  source 
of  danger  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  also  liable  to  serious 
befoulment  in  other  ways.  Dead  fowls,  not  infrequently  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  and  also  dead  cats,  and  portions  of  the  car- 
casses of  other  animals  are  often  put  out  of  sight  by  being  cast 
into  the  horse-pond,  where,  besides  being  out  of  sight,  they  soon 
become  out  of  mind,  and  seldom  receive  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  possible  causes  of  any  prevailing  disease.  Trees 
overhanging  ponds  are  a  source  of  organic  pollution  which 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  done  away  with. 

PoLLutioN  OF  Tanks  and  Troughs. 

Where  water  is  stored  in  tanks  it  should  be  guarded  against 
pollution  by  a  well- fitting  cover.  In  stables  and  farmsteads 
rats  and  mice  are  seldom  absent,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  their  decomposing  remains  in  unprotected  tanks. 
Moreover  in  large  towns,  where  glanders  prevails,  suspicion 
of  spreading  the  disease  has  on  several  occasions  fallen  upon 
water  exposed  to  contamination  in  infected  stables. 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  no  notice  of  water  pollution 
in  connection  with  farm  animals  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  water-troughs.  Water-troughs  in  yards,  especially 
where  they  are  set  low,  frequently  become  charged  with  animal 
excrement,  besides  containing  an  occasional  rat  or  chicken,  or 
some  other  animal  remains.  It  does  not  follow  that  any  per- 
ceptible sickness  may  aiise  as  the  result  of  taking  water  from 
such  a  source  so  long  as  the  putrid  mass  remains  undisturbed, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  kept  in  the  tank.  Serious 
and  fatal  sickness,  however,  results  from  time  to  time  where  this 
oi'der  is  reversed,  and  especially  if,  by  long  fasting,  young  stock 
are  tempted  to  drink  freely  of  the  putrid  deposit. 

J.  WoRTLEY  Axe. 
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PEAT  AND   ITS   PRODUCTS. 

The  deposits  of  peat  which  exist  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  permit  of  their  being 
disregarded  as  potential  sources  of  wealth.  It  has  been  my 
endeavour  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  to  construct,  at 
least  for  England  and  Wales,  a  geographical  list  of  the  chief 
beds  of  peat,  together  with  details  as  to  their  area,  depth, 
and  general  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
necessary  data  are  not  available.  Being  a  surface  deposit,  peat 
found  no  recognised  place  in  the  maps  of  the  "solid  geology" 
of  the  country  when  these  were  prepared  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  This  omission  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  some  extent  made 
good  in  the  drift  maps  which  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  this  series  of  charts — so  impor- 
tant from  an  agricultural  point  of  view — will  be  completed. 
Where  both  the  "  solid  "  map  and  the  drift  map  are  available  for 
a  given  locality,  they  will  serve  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  peat  in  the  district. 

Much  has  been  written  about  peat,  and  in  the  course  of 
these  pages  reference  will  be  made  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  The  circumstance  that  inquiries  have  recently  been 
instituted,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  in  various  peat- 
producing  countries  of  Europe,  as  to  the  utilisation  of  peat,  is 
suflScient  to  show  that  the  matt-er  continues  to  be  one  of  high 
practical  interest.  The  results  of  the  inquiries  refeiTed  to  will, 
in  due  course,  come  under  notice,  but  some  general  introduction 
would  seem  to  be  desirable. 

Peat  is  concisely  defined  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,^  as 
follows : — 

Vegetable  matter  more  or  less  decomposed  and  chemically  altered, 
found  throughout  temperate  climates  in  boggy  places  where  marshy  plants 
grow  and  decay.  It  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  or  brown  fibrous  substance, 
like  turf  or  compressed  hay,  in  which  tbe  nlant-remair.s  are  abundant  and 
conspicuous,  to  a  compact  dark-brown  or  black  material,  resembling  black 
clay  when  wet,  and  some  varieties  of  lignite  when  dried.  The  nature  and 
proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  of  peat,  after  being  dried  at  100®  C, 
are  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  an  Irish  specimen,  which  gave — carbon, 
00-48 ;  hydrogen,  610 ;  oxygen,  82-55 ;  nitrogen,  0-88,  while  the  ash  was 
8-30. 

There  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  water  which  cannot  be  driven  off 
even  by  drying  the  peat.  In  the  manufacture  of  compressed  peat  for  fuel 
this  constituent^  which  of  course  lessens  the  value  of  the  peat  as  compared 

»  Text-hovh  of  OeoUgy^  1882,  p.  170. 
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with  an  equal  weight  of  coal,  is  driven  off  to  a  great  extent  bj  chopping  tlie 
peat  into  fine  pieces,  and  thereby  exposing  a  large  surfiace  to  evaporation. 
The  ash  varies  in  amount  from  less  than  1*00  to  more  than  Go  per  cent.,  and 
consists  of  sand,  clay,  ferric  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  minute  proportions  of 
lime,  soda,  potash,  and  magnesia. 

Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  classifies  peat*  as  (1) 
peat  bogs  and  turf  moors  on  such  levels  as  flat  mountain  tops 
and  wide  hill  moors,  (2)  peat  bogs  of  valleys. 

1.  Examples  of  this  group  are  afforded  in  the  Scotch  Ilighlands,  where 
the  general  "  turf"  of  the  higher  surfaces  parses  into  "peat"  in  the  hollows. 


View  of  Scottisli  peat  moss  opened  for  digging  fueL' 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  occupying  an  area  of  238,500  acre^, 
with  an  average  depth  of  25  feet,  in  the  hollows  of  the  great  limestone  flats 
in  the  middle  of  Ireland,  in  which  country  "turf"  (peat)  is  said  to  cover 
2,830,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  area. 

2.  Valley  peat  is  met  with  in  various  kinds  of  localities: — (1)  At  the 
heads  of  valleys,  as  illustrated  by  Chatmoss,  on  a  northern  affluent  of  the 
Mersey,  in  Lancashire ;  the  peaty  lake  near  Kildale,  in  Yorkshire ;  (2)  at 
the  salient  angles  within  river-curves,  and  in  deserted  beds  of  rivers ;  (3)  in 
plains  and  lakes  of  expanded  valleys ;  (4)  in  river  deltas,  as  the  peat  de- 
posit near  West  Hartlepool,  and  the  alluvial  flat^*  in  Sussex ;  (5)  maritime 
peat  marches,  where  certain  valleys  and  plains  (which  are  but  broad  valleys) 
open  to  the  sea,  as  illustrated  by  ths  Fenlands  of  England,  especially  tho 

*  On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Peat  and  Peat  Bogs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Geologists'  AssDciation.     Vol.  VI ,  No.  5,  January,  1880. 

*  This  illustration  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  from  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  Text-hook  of  Chologyt  p.  -159. 
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"Levels"*  in  Cambridgeflhire  and  adjoining  counties;  also  by  the  low 
grounds  of  the  ancient  gulf  of  Poitou,  the  filled-up  estuary  of  Flanders,  the 
largest  part  of  Holland,  and  of  German  and  Danish  Friesland. 

The  chief  characteristics  exhibited  by  a  section  of  a  work- 
able peat  moss  are  thus  referred  to  *  by  Professor  James  Geikie, 
F.RS.  :— 

The  h^Bi  peats  are  cast  towards  the  bottom  of  a  peat  moss.  They  show 
a  8on:ewhat  close  and  compact  teit ure,  so  much  so  as  occasionally  to 
resemUe  coal.  Above  this  the  peat  begins  to  lose  its  more  compact 
structure,  end  vegetable  fibres  may  be  detected,  which  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion a]e  recognisable  as  those  of  a  mots.  Towards  the  upper  portions  of 
the  section  this  appearance  becomes  still  more  conspicuous,  and  the  peat 
seems  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  mossy  fibres.  Throughout  the  section 
long  prasses  may  be  seen,  sparingly  in  the  lower  portions,  and  becoming 
more  abundant  as  we  near  the  top,  where  twigs  of  heather  begin  to  mingle 
with  ihem.  The  upper  surface  or  crust  of  the  peat  moss  (a  foot  more  or 
less  in  thickness)  eeems  to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  heather  and  grasses,  and 
such  plants  as  Polytnchum. .  When  peat  moss  wants  this  crust,  it  generally 
shows  a  treacherous  surface  covered  with  moss,  into  which  the  unwary 
pedestrian  may  sink  deeper  than  he  might  have  expected.  Small  areas  of 
this  rature  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  exceptional 
cases.  Most  peat  mosses  are  provided  with  a  cru&t  of  heath  and  grafs. 
This  crust  is  termed  ''heather,"  and  sometimes  "hill  peat,"  from  its 
common  occurrence  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of  hills,  where  it  does  not 
necessarily  overlie  true  moss  peat.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  or  two  in 
thickness,  and  ought  properly  to  be  considered  as  ^ur/*  rather  than  peat 

Referring  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  peat  mosses,  the  same 
observer  states  that  the  formaticn  has  not  only  ceased  in  most 
cases,  but  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  moisture  which  in 
former  times  afforded  it  nourishment  and  support  is  now  its  chief 
enemy.  Every  shower  of  rain,  every  frost,  gives  fresh  impetus  to 
the  decay  ;  and,  leaving  altogether  out  of  account  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  natural  causes  alone 
would,  in  time,  suflSce  to  strip  the  last  vestige  of  black  peat 
from  hill  and  valley. 

The  surface  of  peat  which  has  ceased  to  grow  is  usually 
covered  with  short  gcrubby  heath  and  rusty  grasses,  but  often 
so  sparsely  that  every  here  and  there  the  black  peaty  mould 
peers  through.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  decomposing  peat 
lies  exposed  and  bare,  with  not  a  tuft  of  heather  or  blade  of 
graes  to  be  seen.     Peat  mosses  of  this  description  are  not  con- 

«  1,  "  North  Level"  ;  2,  *'  Middle  Level " ;  3,  "  South  Level ";  and  4,  '♦  Bcd- 
foid  Level."  The  sluice  at  St.  Germains,  draining  the  "  Middle  Level,"  brolve 
in  1802,  and  inundated  upwards  of  1,C00  acres  of  the  "  Marshland  "  between 
that  and  the  sea.  The  **  Marshland"  was  enclosed  before  the  "  Middle  Level," 
wliich  was  drained  about  60  years  ago. 

*  On  the  Buried  Forests  and  Peat  Mosses  of  Scotland,  and  the  CJianges  of 
Climate  which  they  indicate.  By  James  Geikie.  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.    Vol.  XXIV.    1867. 
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fined  to  any  particular  locality  or  situation ;  they  occur  generally  . 
throughout  the  country,  and  may  be  found  on  hilltops^  on  hill- 
sides, and  in  valleys. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  our  peat  mosses,  Professor  James 
Geikie  remarks : — 

As  we  proceed  from  north  to  south,  we  find  that  the  peat  has  not  only 
sufiered  a  longer  amount  of  denudation,  hut  its  substance  has  been  pnl- 
verised  or  "  consumed  "  in  a  f^eater  degree.  Thus,  the  peat  of  England, 
especially  in  the  southern  districts,  is  more  consumed  or  decomposed  than 
that  of  the  Scottish  mosses.  In  other  words,  a  longer  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  Euglish  peat  ceased  to  grow,  so  that  havin^^  been  exposed  during 
this  period  to  the  power  of  the  atmosphere,  it  exhibits  stronger  marks  of 
waste  than  the  peat  of  Scotland.  The  French  peat  is  said  to  be  still 
more  consumed  than  that  of  Englani ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  remarked 
generally  of  the  peat  of  southern  latitudes,  that  it  has  crumbled  away  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  that  of  more  northern  countries. 

An  instructive  chapter  on  peat  is  included  in  Mr.  Skertchly'a 
well-known  memoir  *  on  the  Fenland.  With  reference  to  local 
terms  this  author  says : — 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  p<fat  is  quite  imknown  among  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  fens.  The  substance  is  called  turf,  and 
where  thin,  or  so  weathered  as  to  be  unfit  for  fuel,  the  term  moor  is  applied. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  "moory  land,"  '•black  land,"  or  "fen"  where  the 
soil  is  penty.  The  word  "  fen  "  has,  however,  come  to  be  used  merely  in 
contradistinction  to  "  highland,"  but  it  is  an  unsafe  term  to  use  in  speaking 
to  the  labourers,  for  though  among  themselves  they  talk  of  "  down  the 
fen,*'  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  understood  that  to  outsiders  or  inquirers  ''  there 
are  no  fens  now." 

The  shrinkage  of  the  peat  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  same  chapter, 
from  which  the  following  remarks  are  taken :  — 

The  decay  of  the  peat  is  largely  facilitated  by  the  abstraction  of  water 
bv  drainage.  The  peat  beds  are  like  so  many  huge  sponges  which,  when 
relieved  of  the  water  tbey  contain,  shrink  into  much  smaller  bulk. 

Over  the  Lincolnshire  fens  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
clay,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  covered  with  from  six  to  eight  feet  of  peat, 
is  now  reached  in  dykes  at  depths  of  from  three  to  fi?e  feet,  and  has 
hence  become  available  for  "claying."  The  opinion  of  the  fai^mers  is  that 
"  the  clay  grows,"  by  which  they  understand  (?)  that  in  some  mysterious 
manner  the  peat  becomes  converted  into  *'  buttery  clay."  The  simple  ex- 
planation is  that  the  operations  of  husbandry  and  di*ainage  cause  a  diminu- 
tion of  volume,  which  becomes  very  appreciable  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion. 

Around  Croyland  old  ague-stricken  fenmen  can  still  be  found  whose 
lustreless,  opium-bleared  eyes  light  up  as  they  tell  3'ou  of  the  glorious  times 
of  seventy  years  ago,  when  they  could  run  a  pole  ten  feet  into  the  moor 
without  touching  clay. 

>  Geology  <f  the  Fenland.  By  Sydney  B.  J.  Skertchly,  F.G.S.  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.    1877. 

See  also  Tlie  Fenland,  Past  and  Present,  By  S.  H.  Miller  and  S.  B.  J. 
Skertchly.    1878. 
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Whilst  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend  Mr.  Topley,  F.R.S., 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  for  his  kindness  in  placing  the  drift 
maps  of  England  and  Wales  at  my  disposal,  the  fact  that  these 
maps  are  still  incomplete  deterred  me  from  attempting  what 
would  have  been  at  best  only  a  partial  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  our  peat  bogs.  Resort  has  therefore 
been  made  to  Mr.  Woodward  s  familiar  volume,*  from  which 
most  of  the  following  localities  are  derived : — 

At  Glazehrook  Moss,  LancasLire,  a  deposit  of  peaty  beds  about 
eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  boulder  clay.  The  drainage  of  this 
area  caused  the  Moss  to  sink  about  eight  feet. 

Feat  beds  occur  also  at  Halsall,  Sefton,  Filling,  and  Chat  Mosses,  in 
South- West  Lancasbire.^ 

In  Cheshire  there  are  peat  beds  in  Blake  Mere  and  other  mere  basins  in 
the  Drift  Sand,  and  there  is  the  inferior  or  lower  peat  and  forest  bed  on  the 
coast  near  Hoylake.  The  Danes'  Moss  is  a  large  peat  bog  near  Maccles- 
field. 

In  Derbyshire  peat  occurs  at  Kinder  Scout  and  other  localities  in  the 
Peak  district. 

Peat  deposits,  with  tree  stumps  in  situ,  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Tees,  at  Redcar,  Kildale,  and  West  Ilartlepool,  and  these  in  places 
become  submerged  forests.  On  the  high  grounds  of  Yorkshire  there  is  much 
peat,  twenty  feet  thick  on  Egton  High  Moor  and  other  moors  in  East 
Vorkshii-e.  It  occurs  also  in  Wensleydale,  and  near  Ingleborough  in  West 
Yorkshire.^ 

Peat  bogs  or  curroghs  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Sections  cf  peat,  alternating  with  esluarine  clay,  were  cut  through  at 
the  Swansea  Docks.  Turf  pits  have  been  worked  at  Newcastle-in-Emlyn, 
Caermarthen,  and  peat  beds  occur  in  many  other  parts  of  Wales. 

Peat  is  very  largely  dug  in  the  moorlands  of  Somerset,  near  Edington 
and  Shapwick,  between  Glastoubuiy  and  Highbridge.  Some  of  these  beds 
have  been  worked  for  fuel  from  the  time  of  the  Komans,  and  probably 
earlier.  The  peat  moors  or  **  turbary  lands  "  have  on  irregular  distribution  ; 
and  the  peat,  which  in  places  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  is  due  largely 
to  the  growth  of  the  common  eed>je  {Carex)^  whence  Sedgemoor  derives  its 
name.  Mr.  Alfred  Gillett  states  that  the  following  plants  have  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  peat  in  this  district : — Cotton  grass  (JEriophorum),  Club 
rush  (Scirj)us  lacustris),  Willow  herb  {Epilobium  atigusti/olium),  Sedge 
(Care.r)y  Bog  moss  {Sphaynum  palustre),  Heath  {h'rica),  Bog  myrtle 
{Myrica  (/ale),  Grass  wrack  {Zotttera  manna),  and,  amongst  the  ferns, 
Osmunda  regalis,  Lastrea  thelupteris,  and  Pteria  aquilina.  At  Shapwick, 
where  the  pits  are  opened  to  a  depth  of  about  five  feet,  the  peat  is  light 
on  top,  and  darker,  denser,  and  better  below.  Beneath  this  there  are  about 
three  feet  of  soft  peaty  earth,  with  stools  of  trees,  and  below  is  a  pale 
grey  buttery  clay.  Peat  has  also  been  observed  on  Blackdown  (Mendip 
Hills),  and  near  East  Ilarptree.  Evidences  of  a  submerged  forest  exist  at 
Stolford,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parret,  and  this  may  be  connected  with  the 
peat  beds  of  the  Somerset  Levels. 

»  Th^  Geology  of  Entjland  and  Wales,  By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.G.8. 
Second  edition.     1887. 

*  De  Ranee,  Superjici-al  Geology  of  South-  West  Lancashire,  p.  69. 
■  Phillips,  Rivers,  tfc,  of  Yorkshire,  p.  38. 
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In  Devonshire,  the  Torbay  Bubmerged  forest  comprises  peat  beds  tiiat 
have  yielded  Roman  remains,  and  that  rest  on  clay  or  estuanne  mud.  On 
Dartmoor,  near  Tayistock,  &c.,  there  is  peat  in  places  thirty  feet  thick,  and 
a  peat  naphtha  company  was  established  at  Princetown.^ 

At  Poole  Harbour  (Dorset)  a  submarine  forest  has  been  observed,  and 
peat  has  been  dug  at  Knighton  Bottom,  near  Bouniemouth. 

Peat  occurs  in  the  Forest  of  Wolmer  and  in  the  New  Forest  (Hants),  and 
in  the  Lewes  and  Arundel  licvels  (Sussex).  Near  Newbury  (Berks)  the 
peat,  ten  feet  thick  in  places,  has  been  dug  for  fuel,  &c. 

There  is  a  submerged  peat  bed  at  Bawdsley,  Suifolk,  and  peat  beds  occur 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  Orwell  Valley. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  peat  has  been  dagr  near  Chatteris,  at  Coyeney  and 
Burwell  Fen;  and  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Billinghay,  between  Sleaford  and 
Tattershall. 

In  Ilolderness,  Yorkshire,  peaty  beds  occupy  small  lacustrine  areas 
which  were  formerly  meres. 

These  preliminary  observations  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  drainage  of 
peat-covered  areas : — 

^yllatever  may  be  the  results  of  under-draining  cultivated  land,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  trenching  the  upland  pastures,  moors,  and  peat- 
bogs, amongst  which  most  of  the  northern  rivers  take  their  rise.  Peat  acta 
like  a  sponge  in  absorbing  the  rainfall ;  the  surface  of  some  bogs  often  rises 
very  considerably  when  distended  by  water,  and  at  times,  when  overstrained, 
the  surface  bursts  and  considerable  damage  ensues.  But  this  is  only  the 
case  with  what  are  termed  "  flows  "  or  shaking  bogs,  which  generally  occur 
at  low  levels ;  and  it  rarely  happens  with  the  peat  bogs  of  hill  districts. 

These  high  peat  bogs  are  reservoirs  of  water,  which  they  collect  in  winter 
and  yield  gradually  in  summer.  They  generally  lie  at  too  high  a  level  to 
be  cultivated  for  grass  or  corn,  but  they  are  capable  of  some  improvement 
as  rough  upland  pasture.  This  improvement  is  often  secured  by  deeply 
trenching  the  bogs  in  various  directions;  the  water  then  drains  off,  the  soil 
becomes  drier  and  aflords  feed  for  sheep.  This  process  is  largely  going  on, 
and,  if  continued,  will,  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  years,  make  its  results 
seriously  felt  on  the  summer  and  autumn  flow  of  the  rivers  in  the  north- 
east of  England.  Such  results  will  be  less  felt,  indeed  may  be  compara- 
tively unimportant,  in  most  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  ffreat  central 
watershed  of  England  -,  for  there  the  rainfall  is  much  gi-eater,  and  the  periods 
of  drought  are  shorter.  But  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  watershed  it  is  simply 
equivalent  to  destroying  a  large  number  of  "compensation  reservoirs,"  whMdi 
at  present  serve  to  diminish  the  winter  floods  and  to  augment  the  summer 
flow.  The  additional  value  conferred  on  the  uninhabited  upland  moors  is 
but  small ;  the  loss  to  the  populous  cultivated  lowlands  is  immense.^ 

In  July  1892  a  circular  was  sent  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  at 
The  Hague,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  requesting  such  information  as  might  be  procurable 


*  R.  N.  Worth,  Transactions  of  the  Devon  Afsociation.    VII.,  220. 

«  Water  Supply  and  Public  Health.  By  W.  Topley.  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.,  vol. 
XV.  Jan.  1876,  p.  33.  See  also  remarks  by  the  same  author  in  Proc.  Ittst.  Cio, 
Eng.^  vol.  xlv.  1876,  p.  89. 
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with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  fuel,  moss  litter,  and  other 
products  of  peat.  In  due  course  reports  were  received  from 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Bussia,  Sweden 
and  Norway.  These  ^  were  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  March  1893,  and  from  them  the  information  now  to  be 
submitted  is  chiefly  derived. 

Germany. — The  area  covered  by  peat  bogs  ("  Torfmoore  ") 
in  Germany  is  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  but  no 
statistics  of  any  sort  are  available  as  to  the  actual  acreage  and 
production.  Almost  all  these  moors  are  worked  locally  for  fuel 
peat,  and  the  manufacture  of  moss  litter  is  also  very  widely 
spread.  The  peat  boga  belonging  to  State  domains  in  Prussia,  of 
which  a  large  number  exist,  are  generally  worked  by  the  Govern- 
ment Forest  Department ;  many  of  them,  liowever,  are  let  for  a 
term  of  years  to  private  individuals,  the  lease  being  usually  made 
out  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  the  tenant  having  the  right,  and 
in  some  cases  assuming  the  obligation,  of  removing  all  the  peat 
during  that  time,  thus  preparing  the  land  for  agricultural 
development. 

The  principal  products  obtained  from  peat  in  Germany  are : — 
(I)  Fuel,  including  turf  coal  and  turf  coke.  (2)  Moss  litter. 
(3)  Peat  dust  ("  TorfmuU"),  for  disinfecting  purposes,  &c  (4) 
Coarse  textile  fabrics,  paper,  and  various  chemical  products. 

Peat  Fuel, — The  use  of  peat  as  fuel  is  universal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  moors,  but  is  generally  local.  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  coal  for  cheapness  in  any  districts  near  the  seaports, 
or  near  towns  which  have  railway  communication.  Peat  for 
fuel  cannot  pay  railway  freight  for  more  than  20  miles  from 
the  place  where  it  is  cut,  and  very  little  is  ever  conveyed  by 
rail.  The  rate  charged  is  about  Os.  per  load  of  9,600  sods  of 
peat  for  10  miles. 

There  are  no  available  statistics,  either  in  Prussia  or  the 
other  peat-producing  German  States,  as  to  the  amount  consumed, 
but  considering  the  wide  distribution  of  peat  bogs  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  probably  very  great.  It  is  estimated,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  alone  about 
150,000  tons  of  peat  are  burnt  per  annum,  chiefly  for  household 
purposes,  but  also  in  baking-ovens,  brick-kilns,  &c. 

The  method  of  obtaining  peat  for  fuel  at  Carolinenhorst, 


*  Beportifrom  Her  Majesty'i  Representatives  on  the  Afanufaeture  of  Fiiel^ 
Moss  Litter,  and  other  Products  qf  Peat  in  European  Countries,    [C— 6913.] 
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near  Stettin,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  system 
generally  employed.     It  is  described  as  follows : — 

The  turf  is  cat  by  gangs  of  four  meu ;  one  man  cutting  from  tLe  top 
^ith  a  sliarp-cutting  spade,  square-ended.  Tbe  second  cuts  from  the  side, 
following  the  iirst  man,  and  at  the  same  time  dividing  the  turf  into  lengths 
as  he  goes  on.  This  is  usually  done  with  a  round-ended  spade,  in  the  shape 
of  a  turf-cutter  or  whale-spade,  hut  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  three-sided 
square-ended  spade  is  used,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  hrick  mould  without 
the  fourth  side.  The  third  man  follows  the  second,  and  takes  the  sods  out 
with  a  fouT^pronged  fork  the  handle  of  which  is  bent  upwards  to  an  angle 
of  4tb°f  and  lays  them  in  rows  on  the  moor  behind  the  cutting. 

The  peat  is  cut  to  a  depth  of  3  to  5  yards.  The  whole  of 
this  stratum  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
upper  soil,  which  is  thrown  into  the  cuttings  already  made,  and 
forms  useful  agricultural  soil  when  the  moor  has  been  exhausted 
of  peat.  The  cost  of  production  does  not  appear  to  be  sensibly 
reduced  by  machine-cutting. 

The  best  peat  for  burning  is  generally  that  which  lies  tfnder- 
most,  the  upper  layer,  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  6  in.,  being  used  (where 
it  is  of  suitable  quality)  for  moss  litter,  and  all  beneath  that 
depth  for  burning. 

At  Carolinenhorst  the  peat  is  always  dried  in  the  open  air, 
all  other  methods  having  proved  too  expensive.  An  attempt 
was  made  at  Gifhom,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  to  dry  the 
peat  artificially  in  an  apparatus  invented  by  Herr  Bottbarth, 
but,  as  the  system  was  abandoned  after  a  very  short  trial,  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  success. 

The  peat  dries  best  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
when  once  dry  it  is  not  much  injured  by  rain,  which  runs  off. 
The  drying  occupies  on  an  average  four  months,  but  much  of 
course  depends  upon  the  weather.  The  cutting  is  commenced 
at  the  end  of  March  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  May — 
six  to  eight  weeks.  The  drying  lasts  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  beginning  of  August — ten  to  twelve  weeks. 

The  stacking  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : — 

One  cuhic  metre  (  =  about  1*4  cubic  yards)  of  turf  yields  400  sods  of  peat, 
which,  as  they  are  cut,  are  laid  in  rows  as  hefore  described.  Then  the  women 
employed  for  stacking  take  the  wet  sods  from  the  rows  and  stack  them  in 
pyramids  6  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad  and  6  feet  high,  each  pyramid  repre- 
senting 3  cubic  metres  of  peat,  or  1,200  sods.  The  sods  in  these  stacks  are 
not  laid  close  together,  but  with  a  space  between  each  of  the  first  layer, 
which  space  is  covered  by  the  succeeding  layer,  and  so  on. 

The  peat  when  dry  is  sold  in  these  stacks  or  pyramids  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  according 
to  the  weather.  The  pyramids  are  called  "  Klafter,"  and  are 
classed  for  sale  in  the  following  manner : — 
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The  first  class  is  the  dark  peat,  aj)proachii]g  to  coal,  which  is  usuallj  cut 
from  the  lowest  stratum,  and  is  heaviest.  It  shriuks  most  in  the  process  of 
drying,  a  fresh  sod  when  cut  measuring  13  inches  in  length  by  10  inches 
Li^h  and  broad.  This  class  of  peat  burns  slowly,  and  when  fifteen  sods  are 
burned  in  a  closed  stove,  they  will  leave  about  a  large  wineglass  full  of 
white  ash. 

The  second  class  is  lighter  in  colour  and  weight,  and  is  a  more  recent  for- 
mation. 

The  third  class  is  the  top  stratum,  and  is  of  least  value,  except  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  moss  litter.  These  lower 
classes  of  peat  leave  more  ash  in  burning.  In  some  places,  these  ditferences 
in  the  quality  of  peat  taken  from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  stratum  do 
not  occurj  the  moss  being  uniform  throughout. 

The  peat  is  sold  by  auction  at  Carolinenhorst,  and  fetches, 
as  a  rule,  1st  class  14$.,  2nd  class  10^.,  and  3rd  class  Ss.  per 
'^Klafter"  of  1,200  sods. 

The  moor  at  Carolinenhorst  employs  about  500  men  and 
women  for  cutting  and  stacking  peat,  chiefly  for  fuel.  The 
average  amount  earned  by  a  man  at  this  work  is  from  is,  to 
4s.  6d.  per  day,  the  payment  being  according  to  the  quantity 
cut.  The  women  are  paid  about  S^d,  for  every  cubic  metre 
stacked. 

Moss  Litter, — It  is  probable  that  in  districts  where  peat  was 
used  as  fuel  the  refuse  of  the  turf  was  employed  long  ago  as  litter, 
and  for  manuring  purposes.  This  presumption  is  sustained  by 
writings  which  were  published  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  upon  the  uses  of  peat. 

The  most  primitive  method  of  obtaining  moss  litter,  prac- 
tised on  the  higher  moors  of  North-Western  Germany  for  many 
years,  consists  in  ploughing  up  and  harrowing  the  soil  imme- 
diately underlying  a  surface  covered  with  moss  turf,  after  burn- 
ing off  the  heather.  This  is  begun  in  the  late  autumn ;  in  the 
spring  the  surface  is  again  harrowed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry, 
is  thrown  into  heaps,  the  process  being  repeated  as  often  as  the 
weather  will  admit  of  each  addition  to  the  heap  becoming 
thoroughly  dry.  This  method  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  but 
the  product  is  not  of  sufHciently  good  quality,  and  contains  too 
great  an  admixture  of  earth  and  dust  to  be  marketable.  It  can 
only  be  used  on  the  spot. 

These  disadvantages  were  removed  by  a  process  invented  by 
M.  Hollmann,  of  Zappenburg,  near  Gifhom,  in  the  year  1878, 
which  process  (described  on  p.  761)  proved  so  successful  that 
he  established  a  moss-litter  manufactory  at  Gifliorn  in  1879-80, 
and  others  in  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  and  Holland  a  year  or  two 
later.  The  deficiency  of  straw  in  the  harvest  of  1881  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  moss  litter,  and  as  M.  Hollmann 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  patent  for  his  process,  a  number 
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of  enterprises  for  developing  the  new  trade  were  started,  mostly 
in  Hanover,  and  some  even  in  England. 

According  to  an  Official  Report  of  the  Hanoveriin  and 
Oldenburg  Railway  Administration,  about  21,878  tons  of  moss 
litter  were  sent  from  stations  on  that  railway  during  the  year 
1882.  A  large  portion,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  this  produc- 
tion, was  exported  to  England  and  America,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  moss  litter  for  city  stabling  were  appreciated  mnch 
sooner  than  was  the  case  in  Germany. 

Over-production,  however,  soon  set  in,  and  this,  together 
with  good  straw  harvests,  and  a  prejudice  against  mo3s  litter, 
induced  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  product  supplied  by  some 
of  the  new  manufactories,  produced  a  reaction  from  which  the 
trade  hardly  appears  to  have  recovered  even  at  the  present  day. 
With  regard  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  for  instance,  it 
is  estimated  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  decade  the 
quantity  of  moss  litter  manufactured  reached  15,000  to  20,000 
tons  per  annum,  but  the  output  has  been  decreasing  year  by 
year,  and  now  barely  attains  5,000  tons,  of  which  about  one- 
quarter  is  said  to  be  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  moss 
litter  exported  from  Germany  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1885  to  1891 :— 

Year        I  Tons  i         Value  Year      ,  Tons  Value 


£  I  I  £ 

1885  I         9,182        I       12,65^  ,  1889     I  4,678         i      G.lOO 

1886  I       10,165        I       11,400  |  1890     |  Not  mentioned 

1887  9,484        |       10,703  ,  1891     !  3,076        I           — 

1888  ,        9,245        |       10,100  |  I  ' 

A  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  wot  summers  which 
are  not  infrequent  in  the  North  of  Germany.  The  loose,  stringy 
moss  turf  takes  some  time  to  dry  thoroughly,  and,  unlike  black 
peat,  absorbs  on  damp  days  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  so  that  in 
some  years  it  proved  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
dry  material  for  the  manufacture  of  moss  litter  without  applying 
artificial  heat,  which,  again,  is  much  too  dear.  Hence,  imper- 
fectly dried  moss  litter  was  sometimes  placed  on  the  market, 
and  damaged  the  reputation  which  the  article  had  already 
attained. 

The  best  material  for  the  production  of  moss  litter  is  formed 
by  the  upper  strata  of  the  high  bogs  ("  Hochmoore  "),  which 
cover  considerable  areas  in  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  East  and  West 
Prussia,  and  Pomerania.  The  natural  vegetation  of  these  bogs 
consists  of  moss,  together  with  various  grasses  and  heather 
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(EriojyJwi'um  or  cotton  sedge,  Galluna  vulgaris  or  ling,  Erica 
ietralix  or  cross-leaved  heather,  Andromeda,  Ledum,  Empetrum 
or  crowbeny,  Vaccinium  or  whortleberry,  and  Spluignum  cym- 
hifolium  or  bog  moss).  The  decomposed  remains  of  these  plants 
form  a  dark  soil  overlying  the  yellowish-brown  layers  of  moss 
peat,  which  often  attain  a  thickness  of  several  yards,  and  in 
their  turn  overlie  the  older  and  darker  peat  which  is  used  as 
fuel. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  strata  suitable  for  the  production 
of  moss  litter  that  in  them  the  process  of  decomposition  is  in- 
complete, and  that  they  form  an  extremely  porous  and  elastic 
substance,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  water  like  a  sponge. 
In  the  process  of  drying  this  matdrial  contracts  very  little,  and 
consequently  remains  soft  and  elastic. 

It  has  been  found  that  an  ordinary  peat  sod  which  has  been 
exposed  to  severe  frost  does  not  contract  to  the  same  extent  in 
drying,  and  remains  comparatively  soft  and  elastic.  Hence  an 
inferior  quality  of  litter  may  be  produced,  even  from  peat  strata 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  suitable,  by  allowing  them  to 
freeze  through  before  drying.  The  resulting  product  cannot 
compete,  however,  with  real  moss  litter. 

The  success  of  the  moss-litter  industry  in  North- Western 
Germany  induced  the  owners  of  peat  bogs  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  a  similar  product  from 
strata  which  appeared  suitable,  even  if  not  composed  of  moss 
peat.  Among  others  the  Royal  Forest  authorities  at  Schus- 
senried,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  found  in  the  extensive 
bog  near  that  place  a  layer  of  only  partially  decomposed  remains 
of  a  reed  bed,  underlying  black  peat.  This  was  manufactured 
into  litter  by  HoUmann's  process,  and  although  the  product  did 
not  quite  possess  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  moss  litter,  yet  it 
was  undoubtedly  superior  to  many  materials  which  are  commonly 
used  in  stables. 

The  outlines  of  HoUmann's  system  of  manufacturing  moss 
litter  are  briefly  as  follow  : — 

The  moss  peat  is  cut  out  of  the  bog  in  sods,  in  precisely  tbe  same  manner 
as  fuel  peat.  The  autumn  and  early  winter  are  chosen  for  this  work,  so  as 
to  allow  the  moss  peat  to  freeze  before  drying  (for  the  reason  above  stated). 
It  is  dried  in  stacks  in  the  open  air.  At  Carolinenhorst  about  6^  acres, 
68  inches  deep,  are  cut  each  season,  and  yield  about  3,000  tons  of  moss 
litter. 

The  sods,  when  dry,  are  taken  to  the  factory,  placed  in  elevators,  and 
carried  to  a  machine  called  the  ''  Wolf,"  wliich  tears  them  into  small  frag- 
ments. The  mass  thus  produced  is  passed  over  sieves,  to  separate  the  peat 
dust  ("  mull ")  from  the  fibrous  substance  which  forms  the  litter.  It  is  then 
brought  into  a  press  which  (at  Carolinenhorst)  is  10  feet  high  by  2J  feet 
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square.  The  pressure  employed  is  about  4  horse-power,  and  6  cubic  feet  of 
the  loose  material  are  pressed  into  a  space  of  2  cubic  feet,  being  then  baled 
with  six  to  ten  laths  of  wood  and  bound  round  with  iron  wire.  It  is  now 
ready  for  the  market,  and  is  valued  at  \s.  per  cwt.  at  the  railway  station. 

The  moss-litter  factory  on  the  Carol inenhorst  moor  employs 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hands,  of  which  one-third  are  women,  the 
working  day  being  ten  hours.  An  adult  workman  is  paid  about 
2^d,  per  hour,  a  young  man  2(?.,  and  a  woman  1^^. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  observed  in  working 
a  moor  for  moss  litter  is  that  it  should  he  drained,  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  before  the  cutting  is  commenced.  If 
tbis  is  not  done  properly  the  amount  of  labour  required  is  very 
considerably  increased,  as  with  every  sod  of  peat  a  quantity  of 
water  exceeding  its  own  weight  is  raised  to  the  surface.  The 
drains  cannot,  in  wet  bogs,  be  cut  down  to  their  full  projected 
depth  at  once,  but  must  be  deepened  at  intervals  of  time  as  the 
superior  strata  become  drier  and  harder.  If  this  precaution  be 
not  observed,  the  banks  of  the  drains  are  liable  to  give  way, 
and  rifts  and  flaws  are  formed  in  the  peat  which  render  the  sub- 
sequent working  much  more  difficult. 

The  method  of  cutting  moss  peat  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
already  described  for  peat  fuel.  As,  however,  the  moss  peat  is 
more  difficult  to  dry,  having  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  mois- 
ture, it  is  not  stacked  at  the  edge  of  the  cutting,  but  is  carted 
to  a  suitable  drying-ground.  For  this  a  well-drained  and 
naturally  dry  spot  is  chosen,  so  that  the  peat  may  not  absorb 
moisture  from  the  ground.  The  construction  of  absolutely  dry 
stacking  grounds,  with  wooden  floors  or  planking,  has  been 
found  much  too  expensive ;  and  attempts  to  dry  the  sods  arti- 
ficially, or  at  least  in  covered  sheds,  have  also  failed  for  the  same 
reason. 

Hot-air  chambers  or  ovens  for  drying  moss  peat  have  been 
tried  by  Herr  Rottbarth  at  Gif horn,  by  the  Britannia  Moss  Litter 
Company  at  Doncaster,  and  by  Herr  Coyet  at  Romeholm,  in 
Sweden ;  bat  in  all  three  cases  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned. 

The  first  machine  for  tearing  up  the  sods  of  moss  peat 
(**  Reisswolf ")  was  constructed  by  M.  HoUmann,  and  consisted 
of  a  plain  wooden  cylinder  set  with  nails,  and  revolving  at  the 
bottom  of  a  feeding  box  shaped  like  an  inverted  pyramid. 

An  improved  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  manufactured  by  the 
firm  of  J.  Haye  &  Etzhom,  in  Oldenburg,  and  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  drum  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  to  2: 
feet  6  inches  in  length,  set  with  sharp  and  pointed  pins,  which 
pass  close  to  an  iron  rail  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  box  as  the 
drum  revolves.     This  machine  is  constructed  so  as  to  manipu- 
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late  up  to  30  tons  of  moss  peat  per  day.  The  smallest  machine 
made  will  work  150  cwfc.  in  a  day,  requiring  one  horse-power 
to  drive  and  two  men  to  serve  it.  The  price  of  the  latter 
machine  is  about  81. 

Further  improvements  in  machines  of  this  kind  have  been 
made;  some  of  them  combining  with  the  "Wolf"  a  sieve  for 
separating  the  dust  from  the  fibre.  The  sieves  generally  used 
for  this  purpose  are  made  of  wire  netting  with  meshes  of  from 
J  to  i  of  an  inch.  They  are  either  stretched  on  a  frame  which 
is  shaken  by  a  horizontal  motion,  or  are  made  in  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  revolve  as  the  moss  peat  is  pushed  through  tjiem. 
The  latter  system  requires  less  expenditure  of  force,  but  does 
not  separate  the  peat  dust  so  effectually. 

The  pressing  of  moss  litter  into  the  smallest  possible  compass 
and  the  most  convenient  shape  is  an  important  condition  of  its 
transportation  to  distant  markets.  In  Oldenburg  and  Hanover 
simple  lever  presses  are  used,  but  these  have  been  made  so 
powerful  that  an  ordinary  large  railway  truck  (as  used  on  the 
Prussian  lines)  will  now  take  10  tons  of  pressed  litter.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  use  of  steam-power. 

The  vertical  presses  made  by  the  firm  of  R.  Dolberg,  in 
Rostock,  will  produce  with  hand  labour  about  forty  bales  of  3 
cwt.  each  per  day,  or  with  steam-power  sixty  to  ninety  bales  of 
3  cwt.  each.  The  price  of  the  hand-press  is  25Z.,  and  of  the 
steam-press  70Z. 

It  is  claimed  for  moss  litter  : — 

1.  That  it  affords  drier  and  healthier  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle  than 
any  other  material. 

2.  That  in  consequence  of  its  great  power  of  absorbing  moisture  it 
binds  the  valuable  portion  of  the  animal  excrements,  and,  consequently,  yields 
the  best  manure. 

3.  That  it  acts  ns  a  disinfectant,  and  improves  the  air  of  the  stable. 

4.  That  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  is  required  than  would  be  needed  if 
straw  were  xised. 

The  published  results  of  experiments  and  longer  experience 
in  the  use  of  moss  litter  are  not  entirely  consistent.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  favourable,  especially  where  horses  and  horned 
cattle  are  concerned  ;  and  cases  of  sickness  consequent  upon  its 
use  can  be  traced,  as  a  rule,  either  to  negligence  or  to  the 
employment  of  damp  litter. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Report,  dated  Hanover, 
April  1883,  on  the  use  of  moss  litter  in  the  stables  of  the 
Prussian  Regiment  of  Uhlans  (Lancers)  No.  14,  which  seems 
decidedly  favourable : — 

^  The  regiment  has  used  moss  litter  as  a  substitute  for  straw  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  better  and  drier  beds  for  the  horses,  and  reserving  the 
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fresh  straw  for  food.  This  object  was  attained  with  complete  succeaa.  For 
experimental  reasons  the  horses  were  not  all  placed  on  moss  litter  at  onoe. 

In  October  one-third  were  placed  on  moss  litter,  in  November  two-thirds 
were  placed  on  moss  litter^  and  in  December  nearly  all  were  placed  on  mora 
litter. 

The  following  advantages  were  observed : — Dry  beds,  and  dry  fresh  air 
free  from  ammonia.  The  ceilingSi  walls,  and  leather  trappings  remained 
free  from  moisture  and  mould.  Moss  litter  absorbs  eight  times  its  own 
weight  of  urine,  whereas  straw  absorbs  only  three  times  its  own  weight. 
The  short  and  broken  nature  of  the  moss  fibre  allows  of  the  easy  removal  of 
the  wet  portions.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  neglect  to  turn  and  shake  up 
the  litter  every  day,  and  to  fork  it  from  one  part  of  the  stall  to  another. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed  the  animals  find  a  dry  bed,  the  horses 
remain  clean,  and  their  skin  maintains  its  activity.  If  properly  treated, 
moss  litter  is  far  more  elastic  than  straw,  and  affords  more  comfortable 
bedding.  The  harness  and  saddles,  as  well  as  the  boots  of  our  soldiers,  are 
better  preserved. 

From  a  veterinary  point  of  view,  further  advantages  are  observed. 
Catarrhs  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  generally  the  result  of  bad  air  in  the  stables, 
are  less  frequent ;  wounds  on  the  legs  heal  more  quickly ;  inflammation  of 
the  glands  very  seldom  occurs,  and  rotting  of  the  frog  is  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented. In  cases  of  contagious  disease  moss  litter  is  of  great  value,  and 
surpasses  all  other  disinfectants. 

Cases  of  colic  occurred  as  follow : — 
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The  consumption  of  moss  litter  per  month  and  per  squadron  of  135 
horses  amounted  to  180  cwt.,  against  280  cwt.  of  straw  formerly  required. 

Up  to  this  date,  in  all  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  the  regiment  had 
used  moss  litter  to  its  perfect  satisfaction. 

Herr  Vibrans,  of  Wendhausen,  has  published  in  several 
periodicals  his  experience  of  moss  litter  as  a  preventice  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  moss  litter  and  **  mull " 
mixed  with  superphosphate,  and  has  obtained  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  He  reports  that  the  disease  did  not  appear  at 
all  among  his  cattle,  while  on  all  the  neighbouring  farms  it 
spread  to  an  alarming  extent.  He  therefore  recommends  its 
use  in  railway  cattle  trucks. 

Peat  Dust,  or  "  MulU* — The  smaller  particles,  which  are 
separated  from  moss  peat  when  it  passes  through  the  •'  Wolf" 
and  the  sieves  used  in  the  manufacture  of  moss  litter,  are  col- 
lected and  reduced  to  a  powder  known  as  "  TorfmulL"  This 
product  has  obtained  a  market  for  various  purposes,  and  sells  at 
about  Is.  3d,  per  cwt.      No  statistics  of  any  kind  are  available, 
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however,  as  to  the  amount  which  is  produced  and  brought  to 
market,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Government 
statistics  of  foreign  trade.^ 

Peat  dust,  or  "mull,"  has  an  extraordinary  power  of 
deodorising  foul-smelling  substances,  and  this,  combined  with 
its  great  capacity  for  absorbing  liquids,  suggested  its  use  as  a 
disinfectant.  The  application  of  peat  refuse  for  disinfecting 
purposes  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Scharlau,  of  Stettin, 
as  early  as  1 850,  and  a  similar  practice  was  known  in  Norway 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  being  even  made  compulsory  in  the 
town  of  Christiania.  Experiments  made  in  the  hospitals  at 
Kiel  with  peat  dust  for  antiseptic^  bandages  produced  good 
results.  These  bandages  were  applied  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  slight  wounds,  cuts,  and  sores.  Mull  was  also  used  in 
more  serious  operations  with  complete  success. 

It  is  held  that,  although  peat  dust  does  not  actually  destroy 
pathogenic  (i.e.  disease-producing)  germs,  it  has  the  property 
of  retarding  the  multiplication  of  lower  organisms,  and  this  has 
led  to  its  extensive  use  in  many  German  towns  for  earth  closets, 
public  latrines,  slaughter-houses,  &c. 

In  sugar  factories  peat  mull  has  been  found  of  great  use  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  lye  resulting  from  the  treatment  of 
the  molasses  with  strontia.  It  is  forbidden  to  drain  this  liquid 
into  the  rivers,  and  it  consequently  presented  a  difficulty  until 
mull  was  employed,  when  ib  was  found  that  25  paits  of  mull 
would  absorb  100  paits  of  lye,  and  jield  a  valuable  and  easily 
portable  manure. 

Mull  is  further  employed  in  association  with  salts  used  in 
powder  as  chemical  manure,  for  the  pui7)0Be  of  preventing  their 
hardening  into  lumps.  An  addition  of  2^  per  cent,  of  mull  to 
the  salt  is  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  the  salt  works 
("  Kalisalzwerke  ")  at  Stassfurth,  4  lb.  of  mull  are  mixed  with 
each  sack  of  2  cwt.  of  the  salt. 

Moss  peat  and  mull  are  also  used  with  excellent  results  as 


*  From  the  treacherous  nature  of  their  surface,  peat  mosses  have  frequently 
been  the  receptacles  for  bodies  of  men  and  animals  that  Tentured  upon  them. 
As  ^at  possesses  great  antiseptic  po/ver,  these  remains  are  usoallj*  in  a  state 
of  exceUent  preservation.  ]n  Ireland  the  remains  of  the  extinct  large  Irish 
elk  (Meffaceros  Bibemicvs)  have  been  dug  up  from  many  of  the  bogs.  Human 
weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments  have  been  recovered  abundantly  from  peat  mosses ; 
likewise  crannoges,  or  pile  dwellings  (constructed  in  the  original  lakes  that 
preceded  the  mosses),  and  canoes  hollowed  out  of  single  irees.— Text-book  of 
Geology.    By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  p.  460. 

Wild  animals  venturing  on  the  more  treacherous  watery  parts  of  peat 
bogs  are  sometimes  engulfed  or  "  laired."  The  antiseptic  qvalities  of  the 
peat  preserve  their  remains  from  decay.  Hence  from  European  peat  messes 
namerouB  remains  of  deer  and  oxen  have  been  exhumed.    Ihid,  p.  605. 
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packing  materials  for  breakable  objects ;  for  packing  and  pre- 
serving perishable  goods,  sucb  as  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.  Fresh  fish  has  been  sent  in  summer  from  Trieste  to  Copen- 
hagen packed  in  mull,  and  arrived  in  good  condition.  In 
addition,  moss  peat  and  mull  are  utilised  as  non-conductors  of 
heat  in  ice  cellars,  and  between  the  floors  and  ceilings  of 
houses,  &c. 

Other  Peat  Products, — Apart  from  the  use  of  peat  as  fuel 
and  in  the  shape  of  moss  litter,  its  employment  as  a  raw 
material  in  other  branches  of  industrial  enterprise  is  only  in  ite 
infancy.  Amongst  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  in  this 
direction,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

A  suhstanco  consiBting  of  a  mixture  of  peat  dust,  india-rubber,  and 
sulphur  is  fouud  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  insulating  subterianean 
electric  cables. 

Good  porous  bricks  are  marufactured  at  email  expense  by  mixing  the 
clay  'with  peat  dust.  This  plan  has  been  tried,  and  is  recommended,  by  a 
civil  engineer  in  Copenhagen. 

Pure  moss-peat  mull,  free  from  admixtures  of  grass  peat  or  particles  of 
sand,  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  to 
replace  charcoal.  The  powder  made  in  this  manner  is  almost  smokeless,  but 
has  the  disadvantage  of  easily  becoming  damp. 

Companies  formed  in  tha  North  of  Germany  (especially  in  Oldenburg) 
and  in  Sweden  are  beginning  to  use  the  elastic  fibres  of  moss  peat,  carefully 
freed  from  dust,  as  a  material  for  carpets  and  other  coarse  textile  fabrics. 
A  considerable  amount  of  capital  is  said  to  have  been  invested  in  thesa 
enterprises. 

Peat  fibre  is  a^so  used  as  raw  material  in  some  paper-mills  and  manu- 
factories of  celluloid. 

The  chemical  industries  are  likewise  attempting  to  make  use  of  this 
promising  material,  and  gas  for  ligliting  purposes,  tar,  paraffin,  solar  oil, 
photogen,  &c.,  have  been  manufactured  from  it. 

All  Austrian  industrial  paper  recently  mentioned  that  matches  had  been 
made  of  peat  fibre  instead  of  wood,  by  Herr  Rosenkotter,  of  Groningen. 
These  peat  matches  have  the  advantage  of  gi'eater  cheapness,  and  burn 
better  and  more  slowly  than  wooden  matches,  besides  being  tougher  and  less 
liable  to  break. 

The  information  that  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  these 
minor  uses  of  peat  is,  however,  extremely  scanty  and  unreliable, 
and  it  appears  to  be  too  early  to  judge  whether  any  of  them  have 
proved  commercially  successful. 

Netherlands. — Turf  moors  in  the  Netherlands  are  principally 
met  with  in  the  provinces  of  Friesland,  Groningen,  Drenthe, 
Overyssel,  North  Brabant,  and  Limburg,  and  are  distinguished 
as  low-  and  high-level  moors,  the  latter  only  existing  in  North 
Brabant  and  Limburg,  whilst  the  former  are  found  in  the  four 
northern  provinces.  Low-level  turf  is  so  called  from  its  lying 
below  the  normal  level  of  the  water,  whilst  high-level  turf  is 
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that  which  lies  above  it.  The  uniaitiated  are  prone  to  consider 
turf  moors  and  heath  moors  as  identical,  bub  for  centuries  the 
former  have  afforded  a  livelihood  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  at  the  present  time  they  likewise  do  so  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  people. 

The  low-level  moors  produce  the  so-called  short  or  dredged 
turf.  This  is  obtained  by  dredging  with  a  kind  of  scoop,  when 
a  soft  black  substance  is  brought  forth,  which  is  spread  out  to  a 
depth  of  5  to  6  inches  on  a  flooring  of  boards,  and  is  then 
trodden  down  by  labourers  with  specially-adapted  wooden  shoes, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  one  adhesive  mass.  This  is  subse- 
quently cut  through  crosswise  with  a  spade,  each  portion  having 
the  form  of  a  turf,  and  the  whole  mass  is  then  left  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather  until  the  turfs  have  become  sufficiently  dry 
and  hard  to  allow  of  their  being  handled,  when  they  are  stacked 
in  long  rows  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet.  The  exposure  to  the 
Bun  and  wind  results  in  their  drying  entirely,  and  attaining  the 
necessary  hardness.  They  are  then  collected  and  stacked  in 
large  heaps,  with  a  covering  of  reeds,  and  are  subsequently 
brought  to  market.  This  kind  of  turf  is  exclusively  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  Numbers  of  skippers  with  their  barges 
proceed  throughout  the  year  to  the  moors  in  the  northern 
provinces,  where  they  buy  the  turf  for  subsequent  retail  sale  in 
the  towns  and  villages. 

The  high-level  moors  are  associated  with  four  widely  diver- 
gent industries: — (1)  The  cultivation  of  buckwheat.  (2)  The 
production  of  peat  moss,  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
only  about  ten  years,  and  which  in  no  other  country  has 
assumed  such  dimensions  as  in  the  Netherlands.  (3)  The  manu- 
facture of  black  or  factory  turf.  (4)  Cultivation  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

As  regards  these  moors,  the  Netherlands  are  much  more 
favourably  situated  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  as  the 
grounds  can  easily  be  intersected  by  channels  communicating 
with  the  rivers  and  the  leading  canals,  without  involving  large 
outlays  for  sluices,  which,  but  for  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  importance  of  this 
fact  is  very  patent,  considering  the  bulky  nature  of  turf  and  its 
comparatively  low  value.  The  cost  of  transit  represents  a  large 
proportion  of  the  selling  price.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  sell  at  the  lowest  price,  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  trans- 
port must  be  cheap,  and  in  this  respect  carriage  by  water  claims 
first  rank. 

In  order  to  open  up  a  high-level  moor  of,  say,  1,000  hectares 
(=2,470  acres),  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  drain  it 
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properly,  and  for  this  purpose  ditches  are  dug  at  a  distance  of 
about  11  yards  from  each  other,  all  running  into  a  larger  ditch 
communicating  with  a  leading  waterway.  The  direction  of 
these  ditches,  and  the  cost  of  making  them,  depend  upon  the 
situation,  and  consequently  they  dififer  for  each  moor. 

Together  with  the  attention  required  in  the  drainage  pro- 
cess, due  care  has  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  digging  of  the  canal, 
through  which  subsequently  the  produce  will  have  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  addition  to  selecting  for  this  canal  the  shortest  route 
to  the  neighbouring  chief  waterway,  it  is  necessary  also  that 
the  direction  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  largest 
quantity  of  turf  and  the  6n:allest  of  sand,  as  the  latter  does  not 
repay  the  cost  of  labour,  whilst  the  former  represents  a  saleable 
article.  This  canal  is  the  leading  one,  and  intersects  the  whole 
moor,  whilst,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  excavations, 
branch  ditches  are  dug  parallel  to  each  other  at  distances  of 
about  219  yards,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  moor  is  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  canal  than  about  109  yards. 

(1)  Cultivation  of  Budivheat. — Upon  completion  of  these 
preliminaries  the  cultivaticn  of  buckwheat  is  commenced,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  upper  crust  of  ground  is  first  broken,  and 
when  in  the  spring  it  has  Eomewhat  dried  up  the  whole  surface 
is  burnt  by  the  following  process : — 

A  few  tits  of  dry  turf  are  plflced  in  an  iron  basket  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  and  then  lighted.  This  busl^et  is  held  on  high,  and,  through  the  action 
of  the  wind,  the  small  bits  of  smouldering  turf  arjo  blown  over  the  ground 
and  thus  set  fire  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  basket  is  nearly  empty  it  is  refilled, 
and  the  same  process  repeated.  AVith  a  fairly  good  brfeze,  the  whole  field 
is  soon  a  smouldering  mass,  occasioning  the  irritating  smoke  which  coxen 
most  of  the  country  in  the  (spring,  and  is  known  as  **  turf  fire."  The  smoulder- 
ing mass  extinguishes  itself,  as  the  ground  is  covered  with  only  a  thin  crust, 
beneath  which  the  soil  is  very  wet ;  but  a  small  layer  of  ashes  is  left  behind, 
which  serves  as  manure  for  the  luckwheat  about  to  be  sown. 

The  sowing  of  the  buckwheat  and  harvesting  of  the  crop  do 
not  differ  from  the  processes  adopted  upon  sandy  soils,  excepting 
that,  in  the  carrying,  due  attention  must  be  given  to  the  softness 
of  the  ground,  and,  with  this  view,  the  carts  are  provided  with 
broad-tired  wheels,  and  the  horses  have  broad  bits  of  wood 
attached  to  their  feet.  This  process  of  cultivation  can  be  carried 
on  for  six  consecutive  yeais,  the  ground  being  annually  burned; 
but  after  this  period,  the  humus  being  exhausted,  it  would  not 
pay  to  raise  any  further  crop.  It  is  then  that  prepai-ations  are 
made  for  the  digging  up  of  what  is  called  the  "  grey  turf,"  the 
leading  feature  of  the  peat-moss  industry. 

(2)  Production  of   Peat   Moss. — The   high-level    moord   in 
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Holland  consist  of  an  npper  layer  of  grey  and  a  lower  layer  of 
black  soil.  The  thickness  varies  considerably,  but  on  an  average 
the  grey  is  one  yard  deep,  and  the  black  from  two  to  three  yards. 

In  connection  with  this  fact,  it  shoald  be  mentioned  that 
the  additional  function  of  the  ditcher  referred  to  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  buckwheat  is  to  "  settle  "  the  subsoil.  The  intersection 
of  the  latter  by  ditches  at  distances  of  about  11  yards  forms 
separate  parts,  which,  through  their  own  weight  and  the  oozing 
of  the  water  into  the  ditches,  are  caused  to  settle  down  and  to 
become  more  compact.  In  new  moors,  therefore,  the  layer  of 
turf  is  thicker  than  in  those  already  under  cultivation,  although 
the  quantity  of  soil  may  be  the  same. 

By  means  of  spadea  and  other  implements  the  grey  soil  is 
now  shaped  into  turfs,  which  are  placed  on  a  barrow  in  a  drip- 
ping state,  for  they  often  contain  500  or  600  per  cent,  of  water. 
They  are  then  placed  end-on  against  each  other  in  the  open,  to 
be  dried  by  the  wind  and  sun.  When  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  hardness  to  allow  of  their  being  manipulated  without 
breaking,  they  are  arranged  horizontally  in  rows  on  and  near 
each  other  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
short  or  dredged  turf;  this  process  is  termed  stacking  in  pyra- 
mids. The  object  is  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  and  hence,  after 
some  time,  they  are  re-stacked  in  this  form,  the  lower  turfs 
coming  uppermost,  and  the  upper  ones  down  below.  When 
sufficiently  dry  they  are  stacked  in  large  heaps. 

The  fundamental  substance  of  the  moss  litter  is  now  ready  for 
further  treatment,  and  is  carried  in  barges  to  the  factory,  where 
it  is  broken  up  into  small  bits  by  means  of  a  "  devil "  disinte- 
grator. The  product  is  then  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  thus 
two  kinds  of  litter  are  obtained,  the  coarse  and  the  fine. 

To  reduce  the  volume  of  the  material,  and  thus  to  make  its 
transport  feasible  on  a  large  scale,  the  litter  is  pressed  into  bales 
weighing  about  300  lb.  each,  and  bound  with  wire  and  laths  of 
wood,  when  it  is  ready  for  market. 

The  coarse  litter  is  used  in  stables,  and  principally  for 
horses.  The  **  fine  "  litter  is  used  for  mixing  with  sewage,  and  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  produces  a  dry,  dark,  earthy  sub- 
stance, which  can  be  turned  over  with  a  spade,  and  is  entirely 
inodorous.  As  a  manure,  this  product  is  quite  as  valuable  as 
the  stable  moss  litter ;  but  whilst  the  latter  in  its  original  state 
is  extensively  used  in  all  European  countries,  and  also  in 
America,  the  mixing  of  "  fine "  peat  with  sewage  is  but  little 
known,  although  in  some  cities,  such  as  Bremen,  Brunswick, 
and  Oldenburg,  the  product  is  largely  used  by  the  authorities. 
At  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  the  "  fine ''  peat  has  been  utilised  for 
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a  number  of  years,  whilst  in  Belgium  a  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  sewage  of  the  several  towns  and 
mixing  it  with  moss  litter,  thereby  producing  a  merchantable 
article. 

Although  the  advantages  attaching  to  the  mixture  of  litter 
and  sewage  appear  to  be  little  recognised  as  ^et,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  through  this  industry  the  grey-turf  moors  may  have 
a  great  future  before  them.  In  1889,  the  value  of  1  hectare  of 
this  kind  of  moor  was  lOOZ.  (=  41/.  per  acre),  whilst  only  ten 
years  previously  the  grey  turf,  being  considered  valueless,  was 
recklessly  cut  up  and  thrown  away,  the  only  object  being  to  get 
at  the  substratum  of  black  turf. 

The  moss-litter  industry,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has 
taken  a  start  in  the  Netherlands  superior  to  that  in  any  other 
European  country,  owes  its  flourishing  condition  to  the  favourable 
situations  of  the  moors,  whilst  in  this  respect  the  provinces  of 
North  Brabant  and  Limburg  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
northern  districts.  The  importance  of  locality  is  further  empha- 
sised by  the  fact  that  whereas  50  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  northern  moss  litter  represents  freight,  the  latter  item 
amounts  to  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  southern  product. 

(3)  Manufacture  of  Black  or  Factory  Turf, — Blaok  turf  is 
usually  called  by  tlie  trade  factory  turf,  from  its  being  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  brick-kilns  along  the  Rivers  Maas,  Waal, 
Linge,  Lek,  and  Yssel.  This  turf  is  dug  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  grey,  but  care  has  to  be  taken  to  dig  only  when  there  is 
no  fear  of  frost,  and  also  to  stop  digging  in  time  to  allow  the 
turf  to  be  quite  dry  before  the  frost  sets  in.  The  period  for 
digging  the  black  turf  lasts,  therefore,  only  from  March  15  to 
June  15,  whilst  the  grey  can  be  worked  throughout  the  whole 
year,  except  when  the  soil  is  too  hard  through  fros6.  If  black 
turf  gets  frozen  before  having  dried  it  loses  its  heating  power, 
and  consequently  its  value  as  a  merchantable  article,  and  then  it 
is  sold  at  a  very  low  price  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Netherlands  about  280,000  tons  are 
annually  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  of  a  value  of 
133,000Z.,  of  which  100,000Z.  represent  the  cost  of  labour  and 
freight.  The  value  of  1  hectare  of  good  and  favourably  situated 
black  peat  may  safely  be  taken  at  170Z.  (=  68Z.  per  acre). 

(4)  Cultivation  for  Agricultural  Purposes, — ^Afterthe  removal 
of  the  black  peat  the  sandy  soil  is  met  with,  and  this  is  specially 
adapted  for  cultivation,  though  immense  quantities  of  manure 
are  required.  But  if  the  cultivation  has  kept  pace  with  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  turf,  the  moors  offer  great  facilities  for 
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the  carriage  of  manure,  as  the  latter  can  easily  and  at  only  a 
small  cost  be  conveyed  from  the  towns  Ih  the  same  barges  that 
carry  the  turf  thither. 

In  the  ''Peel"  districfc,  which  embraces  the  turf  moors 
bordering  North  Brabant  and  Limburg,  it  has  been  proved  that 
these  sandy  soils,  having  been  well  manured,  are  capable  of 
producing  all  kinds  of  crops.  Oats,  rye,  tobacco,  and  flax  are 
grown  there,  and  kitchen-gardening  has  also  been  successfully 
prosecuted,  as  is  proved  by  the  asparagus,  gherkins,  grapes, 
melons,  &c.,  which  can  compete  with  the  best  of  these  products 
grown  in  other  districts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  cultivation  to  keep  pace  with  the  digging  of  the 
turf,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  kitchen-gardening. 

Whilst  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cultivation  demands  a  lot  of 
capital,  yet,  if  not  carried  out,  the  certain  result  is  the  creation 
of  a  big  wilderness,  with  a  large  population  having  neither  work 
nor  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  being  experienced  in 
Friesland,  where  (October,  1892)  the  workpeople  are  reduced 
to  the  greatest  poverty,  and  on  whose  behalf  public  charity  is 
invoked. 

As  an  instance  of  the  cultivation  of  tarf  moors  in  olden  times 
the  province  of  GrQningen  may  be  mentioned.  For  centuries 
the  moors  there  have  been  opened  up,  and  all  manure  and  sewage 
from  the  city  of  Groningen  were  carried  thither  by  the  existing 
canals. 

Other  details  *  bearing  upon  the  peat  industry  of  Holland 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  XVII.,  1881, 
pp.  440-456. 

Sweden. — The  peat  bogs  of  Sweden  cover  an  immense  area, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  acres.  They  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  though  the  largest  of  them  are 
either  in  the  extreme  northern  provinces,  or  in  the  provinces  of 
Dalecarlia,  Vermland,  SmSland,  Halland,  and  North  Scania. 
In  Upper  Noorland  and  in  Lapland  there  are  peat  bogs 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  size,  and  consisting  of  turf  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  depth  of  the  turf  varies  from  3  to  37  feet,  and 
even  more. 

It  is  an  old  custom  in  the  southern  provinces  to  bam  turf 
as  fuel  in  private  dwellings ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
provinces  along  the  coast,  where  there  is  no  wood  to  spare  for 
burning.     To  a  certain  moderate  extent  bogs  were  also  formerly 
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used  for  raising  crops.  Bat  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
increasing  attention  has  been  piid  to  the  profits  derivable  from 
peat  bogd,  both  as  regards  their  cultivation  and  as  regards  the 
fuel  to  be  obtained  from  them  for  use  in  dwellings  and  in  manu- 
factories. During  the  last  ten  years  increasing  interest  has  also 
been  evinced  in  the  supply  of  peat  litter. 

To  show  the  possibilities  of  their  amelioration,  it  is  mentioned 
that  over  600,000  Sicres  of  bog  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion in  the  southern  and  central  provinces  during  recent  years. 
In  these  same  provinces,  turf  for  burning  is  now  cut  out  in 
enormous  quantities  every  year  by  most  of  the  ironworks  and 
other  industrial  establishments  situated  inland,  and  possessing 
bogs  of  their  own. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  treating  the  turf  by  machinery, 
different  machines  being  employed  for  disintegrating,  rolling, 
and  pressing  it,  and  making  it  hard  after  drying.  The  actual 
drying  generally  takes  place  on  a  levelled  area  of  the  bog 
itself,  either  by  spreading  the  p3at  out  or  by  putting  it  np  on 
frames.  Besides  this  air-drying  of  the.  turf,  several  ironworks 
have  of  late  years  established  ovens  of  various  sorts  for  the 
further  desiccation  of  the  product,  and  these  have  in  general 
given  very  good  results.  They  are  heated  by  the  surplus  heat 
of  the  furnaces,  which  thus  costs  nothing,  and  yet  the  turf  gains 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  value  from  the  process. 

The  ordinary  turf  for  burning  in  dwelling-houses  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  wood  is  scarce,  is  chiefly  cut  brick- 
shape  by  spades  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  dried  at  the 
place  where  it  is  cut,  by  simply  spreading  it  out  in  small  heaps. 
It  costs  very  little  to  cut,  but  is  rather  loose,  owing  to  its  being 
treated  in  so  primitive  a  fashion.  Such  turf  as  is  intended  for 
industrial  purposes  is  always  worked  up  or  disintegrated  in  one 
way  or  another,  so  as  to  be  hard  and  solid  when  dried,  and  thus 
give  more  heat  when  burnt. 

In  the  case  of  ironworks  turf  .is  used  in  the  furnaces  either 
by  itself,  or  else  mixed  with  coal  and  fir  cones.  At  wood-pulp 
factories  it  is  used  for  drying  the  pulp.  Turf  is  also  burnt  in 
glass-works,  brick-works,  and  as  fuel  for  steam-engines. 

It  is  only  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  even  there  in  but  few 
cases,  that  factories  exist  for  the  preparation  of  turf  for  sale  as 
fuel.  No  exact  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  of  prepared 
turf  yearly  produced  in  Sweden  for  burning.  Its  use,  however, 
is  increasing  year  by  year,  owing  to  its  being  a  cheaper  fuel  thar 
coal.  About  25,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year  may  be  said  to  be 
employed  in  metallurgical  works  of  difierent  kinds. 

The  cost  of  producing  well-made  turf  for  fuel  is  given  as 
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from  4«.  Aid,  to  hs.  5cZ.  per  ton,  according  to  the  price  of  labour 
in  different  places.  Good  turf  for  fuel  is  expected  to  contain 
from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  heating  material,  and  not  above  7  to 
10  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  such  turf  in 
Sweden. 

Of  late  years  large  quantities  of  peat  litter  have  been 
prepared  in  Southern  and  Central  Sweden,  partly  by  twenty 
peat-litter  factories  which  produce  it  for  sale,  and  partly  by 
private  owners  of  peat  bogs  who  take  it  for  their  own  use. 
It  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  far  excelling  that  produced  in 
other  countries.  This  peat  litter  is  made  from  pure 
sphagnum,  or  immature  moss  turf,  unmixed  with  other  sorts  of 
moss. 

Each  peat-litter  factory  makes  from  15,000  to  30,000  bales 
(200  lb.  each),  sold  in  Sweden  at  about  \s,  8d.  per  bale.  A 
much  finer  quality  (called  "TorfmuU")  sells  at  from  \s.  lid. 
to  2s.  2d.  per  bale. 

The  subjoined  details  are  taken  from  a  lecture  on  turf  litter 
by  Herr  L.  F.  Nilson : — 


Ileir  Samuelson,  of  Marieberg,  In  Yermland,  has  for  many  years  past 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  out  the  turf  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  in  the 
spring  before  the  night  frosts  have  ceased.  Not  only  is  the  work  done  at  a 
comparatively  idle  time  of  the  year,  but  the  turf — having  once  been  frozen 
— afterwards,  when  the  warm  weather  comes,  dries  much  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  than  it  would  do  if  it  had  not  been  frozen. 

Peat  litter  keeps  cows  cleaner  than  straw  litter  does,  and  tlie  same  is  the 
case  with  pigs,  but  not  with  sheep,  as  the  fine  dust  gets  into  their  wool. 
Even  if  straw  be  preferred  for  the  stalls,  it  is  recommended  that  peat  litter 
be  us«d  in  the  dram  behind  the  animals. 

Owing  to  the  retention  of  heat  by  peat  litter,  and  to  its  acting  as  a  check 
upon  putrefaction,  as  well  as  to  its  property  of  retaining  moisture,  it  is 
excellent  for  propagating-beds,  whether  for  seedlings  of  vegetables,  for 
mushrooms,  or  for  many  hothouse  plants. 

Experiments  were  made  near  Stockholm,  from  1887  to  1800,  as  to  the 
comparative  excellence  of  turf  poudrelte  and  other  manures,  the  turf 
pouarette  being  prepared  at  the  municipal  works.  Barley,  clover,  potatoes, 
and  mixed  seeds  (for  green  fodder)  were  planted  on  plots  of  clay  soil  of  from 
250  to  350  square  yards  each.  The  mixed  seeds  were  barley,  oats,  and 
vetches. 

The  values  of  the  manures  used  were  jer  acroi  21.  2s.  in  1887  and  1888 ; 
1/.  ie».  in  1889;  and  3/.  4*.  in  1890. 

Farmyard  manure  was  reckoned  as  worth  d</.  per  100  quarts  (say  Id',  per 
bushel),  turf  poudrette  as  worth  7\d.  per  100  quarts  (2Aa.  per  bushel),  and 
PeruTian  guano  and  fish  guano  at  the  market  prices  of  the  day. 

Out  of  many  experiments  the  following  table  gives  the  result  in  five 
cases.  The  figures  showing  the  number  of  kilogrammes  (1  kilog.  =  2'2  lb.) 
produced  per  hectare  (2 J  acres)  are  only  ^iven  to  illustrate  the  comparative 
results  of  the  different  manures  in  competition  with  each  other,  so  that  nc 
advantage  would  ariae  from  rendering  tbem  into  their  Englisli  equivalents  -,— 
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18S7 

1888 

1888      I           1889 

1880 

Barley 

Green 
Clover 

'     Mixed  seeds 
Potatoes  ' 

Mixed  seedj 

Ear 

Straw 

Ear 

8t»w 

Ear 

Stnw 

Unmanured  .    .    . 
Turf  pondrette  {a) 

iP) 

Farmyard  manure . 

Dissolved  Peruvian 

guano    .... 

Fish  guano   .    .    . 

Kllog. 
1,900 
3.170 
3.130 
1,970 

3,470 
2.540 

KUoff. 
2.340 
3.410 
3,410 
2,690 

3,790 
4,350 

Kllog. 

9,050 
11.476 
12.076 
12,076 

10,R80 
8,676 

Kilog. 
6,666 

11,750 

-- L_ 

12,760 
11,260 

Kllog. 
1,960 

3.200 
2,000 

2,230 
2,390 

Kilog. 
2,950 

4,600 
4,130 

3,620 
2,950 

Kilog. 
3,260 

4.050 
3.700 

3,500 
3,460 

Kflog. 
3,220 

5,630 
4,800 

5,090 

4:,310 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  machines  for  making  pondrette  is  the  "  Con- 
centrator ^  of  Herr  Levander.  This  engineer  has  placed  his  machine  near  the 
municipal  works  of  Gothenhurg,  whence  he  huys  the  solid  or  dry  drainage, 
mixed  with  neat  litter,  and  hums  it  in  great  rotating  vessels,  the  gas  issuing 
during  comoustion  being  simultaneously  burnt  by  a  small  fire.  Hia 
poudrette  sells  well,  and  not  the  slightest  noxious  gas  is  perceived  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  old  practice  of  mixing  lime  with  the  solid  refuse  13 
graduallv  being  abandoned  at  Gothenburg,  and  peat  litter  is  being  substi- 
tuted. It  is  impossible  to  stay  even  for  five  minutes  in  the  sheds  where  the 
lime  mixture  is  kept.  Those  used  for  the  peat-litter  mixture  are  not 
markedly  disagreeable.  It  ia  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  lime  kills  all 
microbes  in  a  way  not  equalled  by  peat  litter. 

A  factory  has  been  opened  at  Stigen  for  the  mannfacture  ot 
mattresses,  bedding,  and  surgical  bandages  from  the  white  moss, 
and,  if  successful,  it  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch  of  industry. 

Swedish  moss  litter  is  made  almost  exclusively  for  home 
consumption,  and  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  enter  into  com- 
petition abroad  with  that  produced  by  Germany,  although 'the 
supply  in  Sweden  of  the  raw  material  is  much  more  extensive. 

The  precautions  now  taken  against  cholera  have  increased 
the  demand  for  peat  mould  ("  Torfmull "),  which,  as  a  strong 
antiseptic,  is  much  used  for  rendering  innocuous  the  emanations 
from  cesspools  and  for  covering  faecal  matter,  which  in  Swedish 
towns  is  carted  away  solid,  and  seldom  carried  off  through  drains. 

Denmark. — In  the  province  of  Jutland,  where  the  peat 
moors  occupy  some  90  English  square  miles,  or  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  area  of  the  province,  efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  the 
produce  to  profitable  account.  All  the  different  modes  invented 
during  tlie  last  forty  years  for  the  treatment  of  peat  have  been 
tried  in  Denmark,  and  have  been  given  up  as  impracticable, 
unprofitable,  or  both.  Costly  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  at  Silkeborg  and  Moseland  within  recent  years,  but  with  no 
appreciable  results.  In  fact,  peat  may  be  said  to  be  used  merely 
for  fuel,  the  people  cutting  suflicient  for  their  own  consumption. 
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Moss  litter  has  been  most  effectively  tried  at  the  stables  of 
the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company,  The  system  under 
which  it  is  there  used  is  the  following : — 

Each  stall  is  constructed  with  a  hollow  lined  with  cement  3  inches 
deep  below  the  level  of  the  floor  paving.  This  is  filled  with  the  litter. 
About  an  inch  in  depth  is  removed  daily  from  the  surface,  the  fresh  supply 
being  laid  at  the  manger  end,  while  the  supply  of  the  day  before  is  raked 
from  the  head  to  the  hinder  end.  The  litter  so  removed  forms  most  excel- 
lent manure. 

The  peat-moss  litter  is  delivered  in  compressed  bales  of  150  lb.  each, 
and  care  has  to  be  taken  that  it  is  almost  free  from  moisture,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  able  better  to  absorb  all  moisture  when  in  use. 

The  Company  referred  to  keep  fifty  horses.  Though  it  is  customary  in 
Denmark  to  bestow  but  little  trouble  upon  grooming  horses  and  keepiog 
stables  clean,  and  though  there  is  no  drain  whatever  in  the  stable  in  question, 
no  trace  of  ammonia  and  hardly  any  unpleasant  smell  can  be  detected. 

The  manager  states  that  the  litter  for  the  fifty  horses  costs  the 
Company  100/.  a  year,  or  2/.  per  horse  per  annum. 

Sir  Francis  Deny  s  adds  that  the  value  of  moss  litter  for  sanitary 
and  economical  purposes,  in  large  towns  and  for  cavalry 
barracks,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  since  the  same  quality 
of  peat  exists  in  Great  Britain,  this  industry  should  certainly  be 
capable  of  great  development  at  home.  The  peat  used  is  that 
lying  immediately  between  the  sod  and  the  black  peat  employed 
as  fuel. 

Feance. — ^The  Bordeaux  Tramway  Company,  which  tried  the 
experiment  of  peat  moss  for  litter,  has  now  abandoned  the  use 
of  it,  partly  because  of  the  diflSculty  of  disposing  of  the  manure, 
and  partly  because  the  litter,  which  was  sold  to  them  by  weight, 
was  fi'equently  supplied  in  a  damp  condition,  which  considerably 
reduced  its  utility. 

In  Paris  there  are  four  or  five  firms  which  supply  peat  for 
fuel.  There  is,  in  addition,  an  important  enterprise,  the 
Company  known  as  "  La  Beraudine,"  founded  by  M.  B6raud  for 
working  his  patents,  and  manufacturing  a  number  of  articles 
from  peat  fibre. 

This  Company  supplies  about  eight  different  articles  to  the 
French  Government,  chiefly  mattresses,  blankets,  saddle-cloths, 
&c.,  but  the  number  of  articles  manufactured  from  the  fibre 
obtained  by  M.  B6raud's  process  is  very  great,  and  comprises 
nearly  all  those  in  which  felt  has  hitherto  been  used,  with  this 
important  difference,  that  the  articles  are  made  from  a  woven 
fabric,  and  not  from  a  brittle  substance  like  felt. 

The  Company  is  about  to  set  up  a  factory  for  utilising  the 
refuse  material  in  the  production  of  peat  fuel  or  charcoal,  which, 
it  is  stated,  can  be  produced  at  about  50  per  cent,  less  cost  than 
the  "  briquettes'*  now  in  use  made  from  coal-dust,  &c. 
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The  finer  quality  of  the  peat  fibre  is  used  for  mattresses 
for  the  Government  barracks,  hospitals,  &c. ;  the  coarser  is 
chiefly  used  for  stuffing-boxes,  coffer-dams,  &c. 

It  may  be  useful  to  supplement  this  record  of  Continental 
experiences  with  a  few  details  from  a  paper,  published  in  1889, 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  upon  "  Peat  Moss  Litter."  wherein  are 
given  the  following  analyses  of  peat-moss  litter  and  wheat-straw 
chaff:  — 

Peat  mrsi 

Moisture 12*46 

Organic  matter 83 16 

Phosphoric  acid    .... 

Lime 

Potash 

Magnesia,  &c 

Silica 


Peat  mrag 

?tn-v 

li-46 

10-.i3 

831G 

62-37 

•02 

•11 

•15 

•29 

•01 

•99 

•48 

•47 

•72 

5-74 

100-00 

100-00 

•81 

•62 

•08 

•76 

Nitrogen      ..... 
Equal  to  ammonia 

It  is  probable  that  the  chief  value  of  straw  itself  as  an  ingredient  in  iknn 
or  stable  manure  lies  in  its  potash,  of  which  peat  moss  contains  scared  j  any ; 
and  its  nitrogen  ]»  also  more  valuable  than  that  in  peat  moss.  Bat  the  ralae 
of  the  dung  made  with  either  material  rests  mainly  on  the  excrementitiona 
matters  absorbed,  and  as  peat  moss  can  absorb  and  retain  more,  it  is  capable 
of  making  better  manure.  Its  value,  however,  is  clearly  dependent  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  saturated — in  other  words,  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  under  the  animals. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  samples  of  dung  made  with  peai- 
moss  litter  and  with  straw  respectively  are  placed  side  by  side 
to  facilitate  comparison : — 

Stable  Manubb  kade       Stable  Makubb  madb 
WITH  Peat-moss  Litter  with  Straw 


Average  of  two  samples    Average  of  three  ramp]<»3 

Natural 

Galenlnted 

Natuna 

Calculated 

state 

dry 

state 

dry 

Water 

.    77-84 

—              .           • 

7003 

— 

Organic  matter 

.    18  02 

8M2 

.      24-33 

82-36 

Phosphoric  acid 

.        -37 

ICO 

•43 

1-88 

(Equal  to  phosphate  of 

lime)    (80) 

(SCO)       .        . 

(04) 

(301) 

Lime  .... 

.         -83 

1-60        .        . 

•70 

2-26 

Potash 

.      1-02 

4-60 

•50 

2-OD 

Magnesia,  &c.     . 

.       108 

6-20 

1-30 

386 

Siliceous  matter . 

.      1-34 

6-99 

2C2 

805 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

lOOW 

Organic  nitrogen 

•37 

1-67 

•42 

1-48 

Ammoniacal  and  niti-ic 

nitrogen  '61 

2-26 

•19 

•66 

Total  nitrogen     . 

.°     -88 

8-96 

•61 

2-14 

f)<][ual  to  ammonid 

.      1-07 

4-80 

•74 

260 
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If  these  analvees  be  compared,  and  allowance  made  for  the  fact  that  dry 
straw  contains  m  itself,  calculated  dry,  0*7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  dry 
peat  moEs  0*9,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  a  given  quantity  of  peat  has  taken 
up  in  the  form  of  ezcrementitious  matters,  Eolid  and  liquid,  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  a  like  quantity  of  straw.  If,  however,  without  regarding  this — 
which  bears  mainly  on  the  economy  of  the  two  articles  as  litter— we  regard 
the  analyses  of  the  wet  manures  merely  from  a  purchaser's  point  of  view, 
we  see  that  in  the  peat  dung  there  is  about  the  same  quantity  of  organic 
nitrogen  as  in  the  straw  dung,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  ammoniacal 
and  nitric  nitrogen — the  total  nitrogen  reckoned  as  ^ammonia  being  1'07  per 
cent,  in  the  peat  dung,  against  '74  per  cent,  in  the  straw  dung.  The  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  about  the  same  in  each,  but  the  peat  manure  contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  potash,  notwithstanding  that  straw  itself  is  rich  in 
potash  compared  with  peat  moss.  The  peat  dung  is  roughly  worth  some- 
where about  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  straw  manure. 

BiBLiOGRATHY. — In  addition  to  the  references  which  have 
been  incidentally  made  to  the  bibliography  of  peat,  the  follow- 
iDg  publications  deserve  to  be  noticed : — 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  in  the.  County  of  Cambridge.  By  C. 
Vancouver.    4to.    London.    1704. 

Kssays  on  the  Natural  History  and  Origin  of  Peat  Moss :  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  substance ;  the  means  of  improving  it  as  a  soil ;  the  methods 
of  converting  it  into  a  manure ;  and  the  other  economical  purposes  to  which 
it  may  be  made  subservient.  By  the  Rev.  R,  Renuie,  D.D.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh. 1810.  "This  work  contains  much  local  and  general  information 
about  peat,  which  was  then  better  known  as  *  moss '  (from  the  Celtic  Mos), 
whilst  the  woid  '  peat'  referred  only  to  the  piece  dug  out  for  fuel." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Qualities,  and  Cultivation  of  Moss-earth,  with 
directions  for  converting  it  into  manure.  By  William  Airton,  Writer 
(lawyer),  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire.  Svo.  Ayr.  1811.  Classifies  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  found  in  Britain  as:— (1)  Hill-moes;  on  hilltops  and  hilly 
acclivities,  where  heather  and  such  mosses  as  Hifpnum,  Biyum,  Polytrichum, 
and  Sphagnum  form  a  kind  of  thin  half-peat.  (2)  Bent-moes,  much  thicker, 
on  the  sides  and  skirts  of  hills,  and  composed  largely  of  the  coarse  grasses 
(bent,  &c.)  mixed  with  the  usual  bog-forming  mosses.  (3)  Flow  moss,  or 
quaking  bog,  composed  chiefly  of  Sphagnum,  filling  old  lakes,  and  covering 
overthrown  forests. 

Natural  and  Agricultural  History  of  Peat  Moss  or  Turf  Bog,  to  which 
are  annexed  corroborative  writings,  correspondence,  and  observations  on  the 
qualities  of  peat  or  fen  earth  as  a  soil  and  manure,  and  on  the  methods  used 
in  Scotland  for  converting  moss  soils  into  arable  and  pasture  grounds, 
plantation  of  trees,  &c.  By  Andrew  Steele,  Esq.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1820". 
Contains  many  references  to  other  writers  and  practical  observers,  and  also 
Professor  Rolfert  Jameson's  Observations  on  Peat. 

On  the  Turf  of  the  Cambridge  Fens.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns.  Report 
of  the  British  Association,  1846.    P.  75. 

On  the  Formation  of  Peat  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Les^uereux.  1847. 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  Miscel.,  p.  29.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
formation  of  (1)  Immersed  or  Submerged  Peaty  (2)  Emerged  or  Superficial 
Teaty  (3)  Superficial  Peat  sinking  to  form  Bottom  Peat, 

Fen  Sketches :  being  a  description  of  the  alluvial  district  known  as  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  with  a  brief  history  of  its  progreesiye  improve* 
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meats  in  drainage  and  agriculture.  By  J.  A.  Clarke.  Sm.  8vo.  London. 
1851. 

Facts  about  Peat  as  an  Article  of  Fuel^  with  remarks  upon  its  origin  and 
composition,  the  localities  in  which  it  is  found,  the  methods  of  preparation 
and  manufacture,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  together 
with  many  other  matters  of  practical  and  scientific  interest.  To  which  is 
added  a  chapter  on  the  Utilisation  of  Coal  Dust  with  Peat  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excellent  fuel  at  moderate  cost,  specially  adapted  for  steam  sendee. 
By  T.  H.  Leavitt.    3rd  edition.    Boston :  Lea  &  Shepard.     1887. 

On  the  Economical  Production  of  Peat  and  Peat  Charcoal,  with  incidental 
reference  to  the  processes  pursued  at  the  Redmoss  Works  (Peat-en^neering 
and  Sewage-filtration  Company,  Limited),  Horwich,  near  Bolton,  Lanca- 
shire.   8vo.,  pp.  24.    liyerpool.     1871. 

Report  on  the  Utilisation  of  Peat  and  Peat  Lands.  By  F.  A.  Paget 
Reports  on  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873.  Part  ii.,  pp.  260-31«. 
1875. 

Transactions  of  the  Newbury  "District  Field  Club,  vol.  ii.,  1878 ;  Dr.  S. 
Palmer  on  the  Antiquities  found  in  the  Peat  of  Newbury,  pp.  123,  &c.,  and 
Appendix  by  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jone^,  F.R.S. ;  reprints  of  Dr.  Collet's  and 
Dean  Buckland's  descriptions  of  the  Peat  Formation  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kennet,  and  various  notes  on  the  Newbury  Peat,  pp.  135, 138, 141,  &c. 

For  previous  references  to  the  subject  of  Peat  in  this  Journal  the  reader 
should  consult  the  General  Index  to  the  First  Series  (1865),  p.  139,  and 
the  Qeneral  Index  to  the  Second  Series  (1890),  p.  156. 

The  value  of  straw  as  food,  particularly  in  trying  winters, 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  utilising  good  straw 
in  the  feeding-trough,  rather  than  of  permitting  it  to  find  its 
way,  in  the  form  of  Utter,  to  the  muck-heap.  The  relative  merits 
of  straw  and  peat  moss  for  purposes  of  litter  must,  however, 
be  settled  in  the  long  run,  partly  by  local  considerations,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  cost  to  the  consumer. 

W.  Fream. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  COUNCIL 

TO  TUB 

HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  GOVERNORS  AND  MEMBERS 

Hbld   at   the  Socibt'x's  House, 

12  Hanover  Square^  IK, 

ON  THTJBSDAY,  DECEMBER  7, 1893, 

The  DreE  of  Devonshire,  K.6.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 


The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  List  of  Governors  and  Members 
has  undergone  the  following  changes  during  the  half-year  ivhich  has 
elapsed  since  the  Anniversary  General  Meeting  on  May  29  last  : — 
1  new  Governor  and  341  Members  have  joined  the  Society,  4  have 
been  reinstated  as  Members  under  Bye-Law  12,  and  I  Member  has 
qualified  as  a  Governor  ;  whilst  the  deaths  of  1  Honorary  Member, 
6  Governors,  23  Life-Members,  and  80  Annual  Members  have  been 
reported.  A  total  of  11  Members  have  been  struck  oflf  the  books 
under  Bye-Law  10,  owing  to  absence  of  addresses ;  44  under  Bye- 
Law  11,  for  arrears  of  subscriptions ;  and  89  have  resigned. 

2.  Amongst  other  Governors  and  Members  whose  loss  by  death 
the  Society  has  had  to  deplore  since  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in 
May  last  are  : — the  Earl  of  Warwick  (a  Governor  since  1859)  ; 
Viscount  Stormont ;  Lord  Calthorpe ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  J. 
Vernon  ;  Sir  Arnold  W.  White  ;  Mr.  John  D.  Allcroft ;  Mr.  James 
S.  Bult,  of  Taunton  (a  Member  since  1842)  ;  Mr.  Spencer  Chadwick 
(who  had  given  the  Society  much  valuable  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  Harewood  House)  ;  Mr.  J.  Caboume  Simonds 
(a  Member  since  1841) ;  Mr.  George  Culley,  C.B.  (Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests) ;  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (the  author  of 
numerous  papers  in  the  Society's  Journal,  and  of  standard  works  on 
rural  economy) ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Ellman  (a  Foundation  Life  Governor, 
elected  in  1839) ;  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  of  Court  Hey,  Liver- 
pool ;  Mr.  Charles  Hobbs,  of  Maisey  Hampton ;  Major-General 
C.  V.  Jenkins ;  Colonel  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell,  of  Axbridge  (a  subscriber 
since  1869) ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Townley,  of  Fulboum,  Cambridge  ;  and  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Webb,  B.Sc,  Principal  of  the  Aspatria  Agricultural  College. 

8.  The  death  of  Monsieur  Edouard  Michel  Lecouteux,  on  October 
24th  last,  has  deprived  the  Society  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Honorary  Members.  M.  Lecouteux  was  elected  to  the  Honorary 
Membership  of  the  Society  in  April  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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establishment — on  the  model  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England — of  the  SocidU  des  Agriculteura  de  France^  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  and  the  first  Secretary.  The  Coancii 
have  elected,  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  Professor 
Auguste  Chauveau,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Inspector-General  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  of  the  French  Government,  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  veterinary  science  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

4.  These  and  other  changes  bring  the  total  number  of  Governors 

and  Members  now  on  the  Register  to  11,219,  divided  as  follows  :— 

24  Foundation   Life  Governors   (Members  elected  before    the 

granting  of  the  Charter  on  March  26,  1840) ; 
73  Governors  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  5Z. ; 
79  Life  Governors ; 
7,223  Members  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  U. ; 
3,705  Life  Members  j 

94  Life  Members  by  Examination  ; 
21  Honorary  Members. 


11,219  Total  number  of  Governors  and  Members  ; 

or  a  net  increase  of  160  Members  since  the  same  period  last  year. 

5.  In  the  report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  held  in 
May  last,  reference  was  made  to  the  acquisition,  as  the  future 
permanent  home  of  the  Society,  of  the  adjoining  property,  Harewood 
House,  which  had  been  made  possible  by  the  generous  action  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  in  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  the  purchase  of  the  entire  site  (including 
the  stables  and  the  Oxford  Street  frontage).  The  Council  beg  now 
to  report  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  mansion 
of  Harewood  House,  with  an  additional  strip  of  land  at  the  side, 
for  the  inclusive  sum  of  37,000/.  ;  and  the  issue  of  an  equal  amount 
of  Harewood  House  Three  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  secured 
upon  the  property.  This  37,O0OZ.  Stock  has  been  subscribed  for  by 
122  Members  and  their  friends,  and  its  issue  has  enabled  the  Society 
to  keep  intact  its  General  Reserve  Fund  of  30,000^. 

6.  The  Society   is   indebted  to  the  following    noblemen   and 


gentlemen  for  donations  towards  the  acquis: 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G. 

Lord  Leconfield    . 

Sir  Wm.  Cunliflfe  Brooks,  Bart. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Astor 

Lord  Burton 

Lord  ToUemache  . 

Mr.  Alex.  Gordon 

Mr.  Charles  Whitehead 

Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart.     . 

Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Cosmo  Bonsor,  M.P, 


tion  of  the  property  : — 
£500 


400 
300 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
25 

25 

£2,100 
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These  donations  have  been  invested  in  the  names  of  the  three 
Trastees  of  the  Harewood  House  Debenture  Stock,  and  will,  with 
the  interest  thereon,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
eventual  redemption  of  the  Stock. 

7.  As  already  reported,  it  was  origiaally  proposed  that  on  the 
site  purchased  by  the  Society  a  wholly  new  building  should  be 
erected,  at  a  further  cost  estimated  at  25,000^.,  in  which  building 
there  would  have  been  some  spare  rooms  capable  of  being  sub-let. 
On  consideration,  however,  of  the  proposed  schemes  for  new  buildings, 
difficulties  presented  themselves  which  were  not,  of  course,  insur- 
mountable, but  which  would  have  greatly  delayed  the  completion  of 
the  purchase,  and  wOuld  have  involved  a  somewhat  considerable 
financial  outlay  and  responsibility  for  the  Society.  The  existing 
Harewood  House  is  an  exceedingly  well-built  and  solid  structure  of 
the  Adam  period,  and  is  not  difficult  of  adaptation  for  the  Society's 
requirements.  The  fabric  itself  was  not  considered  as  comprised  in 
the  original  arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey ;  but,  on  learning  that  the  House  Committee  were 
considering  the  question  of  adaptation  a^  against  rebuilding,  the 
Duke  and  Sir  Walter  not  only  expres:ed  their  willingness  to  regard 
the  house  itself  as  included  in  the  purchas3,  but  also  to  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  considerable  expense  of  adapting  it  so  as 
to  meet  the  Society's  requirements.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  House  Committee  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  the 
munificent  proposals  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey  be  accepted,  and  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  them  for  their  public-spirited  action  in  the  matter.  By 
its  acceptance  of  this  generous  ofier,  the  Society  has  not  only  been 
placed  in  possession  of  a  very  commodioui  and  handsome  freehold 
house,  where  it  can  make  its  permanent  home,  but  it  has  acquired 
the  important  power — should  in  future  this  prove  to  be  needed— of 
extending  its  accommodation  by  the  building  of  additional  floors 
without  disarranging  the  existing  rooms.  The  alterations  are  now 
in  progress,  and  Harewood  House  will  shortly  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion. By  the  transference  of  the  Society's  administrative  offices  to 
Harewood  House,  its  present  premises  at  1 2  Hanover  Square  will  be 
available  for  the  accommodation  of  such  other  Societies  as  may  desire 
to  obtain  offices  adjacent  to  those  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 

8.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Society's  Fifty-fourth  Annual 
Country  Meeting,  held  at  Chester  last  June,  proved  a  great  success, 
towards  which  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  Local  Committee  very 
materially  contributed.  In  a  district  like  Cheshire  it  was  natural 
that  special  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  exhibition  of  dairy 
products  ;  and,  indeed,  the  display  of  Cheshire  Cheese  was  the  great 
feature  of  the  Show.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  on  the  first  four  days,  but  a  heavy  and  persistent  down- 
pour of  rain— so  welcome  in  other  respects  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
longed drought — had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  numbers  attending 
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on  the  last  day  of  the  Show.  The  financial  result  o£  the  Meeting  is 
a  net  profit  of  2,400?.,  which  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Society  ofiered  some  800^.  more  in  prizes  at  Chester 
than  at  Warwick  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  entries  were 
considerably  larger,  thus  involving  increased  expenses  for  showyard 
works,  administration,  judges,  forage,  kc, 

9.  From  the  years  1870  to  1892  Farm  Prize  Competitions  were 
annually  held  within  the  district  of  the  Country  Meeting,  and  the 
Reports  upon  the  several  competitions  printed  in  the  Journal  form 
a  valuable  collection  of  information  respecting  the  distinctive  featuies 
of  English  agriculture.  As  the  period  of  twenty-two  years,  over 
which  these  competitions  extended,  had  brought  practically  the 
whole  of  the  country  under  review,  it  was  considered  that  the  system 
of  competitions  might  be  usefully  succeeded  by  the  inspection  of 
selected  farms  in  the  district  of  the  Meeting,  each  inspection  to  l)e 
undertaken  by  a  special  Commissioner,  whose  Beport  should  be 
published  in  the  Journal.  The  Council,  accordingly,  entrusted  the 
first  inspection  of  the  kind  to  one  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  J.  Bowoi- 
Jones,  and  the  Society  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  a  most  minate 
and  painstaking  investigation  of  the  farming  of  Cheshire  and  Korth 
Wales,  and  for  a  very  able  Beport  thereon  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal. 

10.  The  Council  have  decided  that  the  Cambridge  Meeting  shall 
open  on  Monday,  June  25,  1894,  and  close  on  the  following  Friday 
evening.  The  Implement  Yard  and  the  Dairy  will  be  open  to 
members  of  the  Society  and  the  public  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
June  23.  The  last  day  for  making  entries  in  the  Implement 
Department  will  be  Saturday,  March  31  ;  but  post-entries  of  ngri- 
cultural  implements  only  will  be  received  up  to  Saturday,  April  7. 
For  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Produce  the  entries  will  close  on  Tuesday, 
May  1,  with  post-entries  at  double  fees  up  to  Saturday,  May  12. 
The  entries,  however,  for  Preserved  Butter  to  be  delivered  on 
February  1,  1894,  close  on  Monday,  January  1,  1894. 

11.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  revise  the  Entry-fees  for  stock 
and  produce  at  the  Society's  Country  Meetings,  and  the  following, 
therefore,  will  be  the  fees  payable  for  the  several  descriptions  of  ex- 
hibits by  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  by  non- 
members,  respectively,  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894  : — 

By  By 

Members.  Kon-MembcfB. 

Houses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs— 

For  the  first  Entry  in  any  one  Class,  received  ^  ».,  ^, 

on  or  before  the  let  May,  1894.                    f  o/"  ^^ 

For  a  second  Entry  in  the  same  Class,  received  \  i  n/  /»•> 

on  or  before  the  Ist  May,  1894.                    /  ^"'"  ^ 

For  any  Post  Entry  15/-  £3 

PoiFLTET  (except  Table  Poultry)  akd  Produce — 

For  each  Entry  received  on  or  before  the  lat\  y,/.  e, 

May,  1894.                                                 /  ^^^  ^^ 

For  any  Post  Entry  of  Poultry  or  Produce  6/-  10/- 

[Table  Poultry  will  be  admitted  at  U.  per  entry.  Post  Bnlry,  2*.] 
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Regulations  have  also  been  framed  providing  that  no  Exhibitor  may 
make  more  than  two  entries  in  any  one  Class  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Pigs,  or  Poultry,  or  more  than  one  entry  in  any  one  Class  of  Produce, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  make  entries  at  Members'  rates, 
an.  exhibitor  must  have  paid  at  least  two  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
Society,  including  that  for  the  current  year,  or  (if  a  new  Member) 
his  subscription  for  the  current  year  and  for  a  year  in  advance. 

12.  The  Council  have  already  reported  their  decision  to  offer  in 
connection  with  the  Cambridge  Meeting  prizes  amounting  in  all  to 
150Z.  for  fixed  and  portable  Explosive  Oil  Engines.  Prizes  for  Hand- 
power  Churns  will  also  be  offered  in  two  classes  as  follows  : — 

Pirst        Second        Tliird 
rilze        Prize        Prize 

Class  VI. — Churns  capable  of  dealing  with  10  quarts 

and  upwards  of  cream 10/.        0/.  4/. 

Class  VII.— Chums  capable  of  dealing  with  from   5 

quarts  to  10  quarts  of  cream         .        .        .        ,61,        3/.  21, 

In  botb  classes  the  churas  must  not  exceed  one-man  power  (i.e.,  worked 
by  one  man). 

Two  prizes  of  10/.  each  will  be  offered  respectively  for  the  best 
horse-power  machine  for  distributing  Bouillie  JBordelaise  upon 
Potatoes,  and  for  the  best  machine  for  distributing  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides  upon  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  A  prize  of  5/.  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  Sheep-dipping  apparatus. 

13.  The  Regulations  as  to  the  taking  of  space  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Implements,  d:c.,  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  re- 
arranged. In  view  of  the  restricted  area  available  at  Cambridge 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Showyard,  the  Council  have  decided  to  limit 
the  maximum  space  that  can  be  taken  by  an  exhibitor  at  next  year's 
meeting  to  100  feet  (instead  of  150  feet)  run, 

14.  The  Prize- sheet  for  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Produce  has  now 
been  definitely  settled,  and  will  be  issued  immediately.  The  prizes 
offered  in  all  departments  (exclusive  of  Champion  Prizes  and  Medals 
ofiered  by  various  Breed  Societies)  amount  in  all  to  5,865/.,  of  which 
1,022/.  is  provided  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Committee. 

16.  The  special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Committee 
for  Live  Stock  include  two  classes  for  Hunter  Mares  and  Geldings, 
five  for  Hackneys,  two  for  Harness  Horses  and  Ponies,  four  for  Shires, 
four  for  Suffolk  Horses,  and  two  for  Agricultural  Horses  ;  two  for 
Shorthorn  Calves,  and  two  for  Kerry  and  Dexter  Kerry  Heifers ; 
and  six  classes  for  Ewe  Lambs  of  the  Lincoln,  Oxford  Down, 
Shropshire,  Southdown,  Hampshire  Down,  and  Suffolk  Breeds. 
The  Local  Committee  also  offer  three  prizes  in  four  classes  for  Double 
Cottenham,  Cream  (Victoria),  Curd  and  Cream  (York  and  Double 
York)  Cheeses,  and  they  provide  prizes  amounting  to  16/.  for  a  com- 
petition of  local  Dairymaids  and  others.  In  addition  to  Champion 
Prizes  in  the  Hackney,  Shire,  and  Suffolk  Horse  Classes,  the  Local 
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Committee  have  also  undertaken  to  provide  three  Gold  Medals,  valn^ 
lOZ.  each,  or  lOl.  in  money  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  for  thoroughbred 
Stallions  being  winners  of  the  Queen's  Premiumsior  1894  in  District 
A,  on  condition  that  such  stallions  are  exhibited  in  the  Cambridge 
Showyard,  but  not  for  competition,  from  June  25  to  27  inclusive. 

16.  The  classes  for  Horses  offered  by  the  Society  itself  will 
include   Hunters,    Cleveland  Bays   and  Coach  Horses,  Hackneys, 
Ponies,  Shires,  Clydesdales,  and  Suffolks.     In  the  Cattle  Classes, 
prizes  will  be  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Devon,  Sussex,  "Welsh,   Red  Polled,   Abenleen  Angus,  Galloway, 
Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Kerry,  and  Dexter  Kerry  breeds,  as 
well  as  two  Classes  for  Dairy  Cows  yielding  the  largest  quantity 
of  milk,  and  the  greatest  weight  of  butter  fat.     The  classes  for 
Sheep  will  include  Leicesters,  Cots  wolds,  Lincolns,  Oxford  Downs, 
Shropshires,    Southdowns,  Hampshire  Downs,  Suffolks,  Wensley- 
dalea.   Border   Leicesters,   Somerset  and  Dorset  Homed,  Kentish 
or    Eomney    Marsh,     Cheviots,    Black-faced    Mountain,    Lonks, 
Herdwicks  and  Welsh  Mountain.     Those   for  Pigs   will   include 
the  Large  White,  Middle  White,  Small  White,  Berkshire,  Black, 
and  Tamworth  breeds.     Prizes  will  also  be  given  for  useful  descrip- 
tions of  Poultry,  including  Table  Fowls  and  Ducks  ;    for  Fresh 
and  Preserved  Butter;  for  Cheeses  of  1894  make;  for  Cider  and 
Perry  ;  and  for  Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits  made  in   1893.     The 
British  Beekeepers'  Association  will  continue  their  Prizes  for  Hives, 
Honey,  and  Bee  Appliances. 

17.  Butter-making  Competitions  will  be  continued  at  Cambridge 
in  four  classes,  including  the  class  offered  by  the  Local  Committee, 
with  a  Champion  class  for  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  a  prize  oi 
5L  There  will  also  be  a  competition  of  Shoeing  Smiths  practising 
in  the  district  of  the  Show,  comprising  the  counties  of  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  London, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Suffolk.  The  competition  will  be  in 
two  classes,  viz.  for  Roadsters  and  Agricultural  Horses,  and  five 
Prizes  will  be  offered  in  each  class.  The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Farriers  have  generously  offered,  as  before,  to  provide  the  First 
Prize  in  each  of  these  two  classes,  and  to  bestow  the  Freedom  of 
their  Guild  upon  the  two  first-prize  winners.  The  Registration 
Committee  of  the  Farriers'  Company  will  also  admit  all  the  winners 
of  prizes  in  these  Competitions  to  the  Ofl&cial  Register  of  Farriers 
or  Shoeing  Smiths  free  of  charge,  and  will  give  facilities  for  tbe 
examination  of  competitors  who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  such 
Register. 

18.  Memorials  have  been  received  from  the  Corporation  and 
local  authorities  of  Darlington  and  district  inviting  the  Society  to 
hold  its  Country  Meeting  of  1895  at  Darlington.  The  customary 
Committee  of  Inspection  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  sites 
and  other  accommodation  offered,  and  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  will  be  made  by  the  Council  in  February 
next. 
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19.  The  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  stamp  out  pleuro- 
pneumonia have  during  the  present  year  again  been  successful ; 
there  have  been  eight  outbreaks,  as  compared  with  thirty-five  last 
year  and  192  in  1891.  In  reference  to  foot  and  mouth  disease,  only 
two  outbreaks  have  occurred  this  year — one  in  North  London  in 
January,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  nine  cows  on  the  premises  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  the  other  at  Guest- 
ling  in  Sussex — both  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the  previous 
report  of  the  Council.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  of  anthrax  this  year  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in 
some  instances  the  deaths  of  animals  attributed  to  anthrax  were 
due  to  vegetable  poisoning  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ordinary 
keep  during  the  severe  drought  of  the  past  summer.  By  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1893,  swine  fever  has  been 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  pleuro- pneumonia,  so  that  in  future 
the  slaughter  of  infected  swine  will  be  directed  by  the  Central 
Authority,  and  compensation  be  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
This  policy  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Council. 

20.  At  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  which  an  annual  grant 
is  made  by  the  Society  towards  the  study  of  Comparative  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  various  experiments  have  proved  the  great  value 
of  tuberculin  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and 
of  mallein  as  an  almost  infallible  agent  for  the  detection  of  glanders 
in  horses,  even  in  its  early  stages.  During  the  past  summer  several 
"investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  numerous  deaths  of 
cattle  from  vegetable  poisoning,  as  mentioned  above.  Inquiries  into 
the  causes  of  louping-ill  in  sheep,  and  the  life-history  of  the  vegetable 
parasites  which  are  the  cause  of  ringworm,  are  now  proceeding. 

21.  The  passing  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
1893,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  help  importantly  in  the 
repression  of  the  adulteration  of  feeding- stuffs  and  manures,  in  which 
the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  Society  has  given  such  valuable 
assistance  in  the  past.  In  the  absence  of  legislative  provisions  as  to 
the  purity  of  fertilisers  or  feeding- stuffs,  the  Society  has  from  time 
to  time  published  in  its  Journal,  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
members,  the  names  of  manufacturers  who  have  supplied  impure  or 
adulterated  articles,  or  who  have  given  to  their  customers  misleading 
descriptions  of  goods  sold.  For  the  future,  the  buyer  will  have  the 
remedy  against  fraud  largely  in  his  own  hands,  for  the  new  Act 
requires  an  invoice  giving  particulars  of  the  article  sold  to  be 
delivered  by  the  vendor  to  the  purchaser, — such  invoice  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  warranty  that  the  article  is  of  the  quality  stated  ;  and 
the  Act  imposes  heavy  fines  for  false  descriptions,  and  for  the  sale  of 
articles  deleterious  to  live  stock.  A  copy  of  the  Act,  with  the 
observations  of  the  Chemical  Committee  thereon,  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal  for  the  information  of  members  of 
the  Society  [see  p.  795]. 
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22.  In  the  Chemical  Department  the  members  of  the  Society 
have  sent  675  samples  to  the  Laboratory  for  analysis  during  the 
past  seven  months.  This  shows  an  increase  of  128  samples  over  the 
number  sent  during  the  same  period  of  last  year  ;  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  about  one-half  of  this  increase  is  due  to  samples  sent 
by  a  member  in  connection  with  an  extensive  series  of  field  and  other 
experiments  which  he  is  conducting  at  his  own  expense.  A  larger 
number  than  usual  of  water  analyses  have  been  made  this  season, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought. 

2S.  The  exceptionally  dry  season  experienced  this  year  told  with 
considerable  severity  on  the  light  sandy  land  of  the  Wobum  Experi- 
mental Farm.  The  results  of  the  trial  plots  have  been  much  afiected 
in  consequence,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Permanent  "Wheat 
plots,  the  influence  of  heavy  top-dressings  of  nitrogenous  salts 
being  but  little  shown,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  sufficient  rain  to 
wash  them  in.  Similarly,  the  hay  and  root  crops  have  greatly 
suffered.  Experiments  were  continued  at  the  Farm  on  the  preven- 
tion of  "Potato  Disease"  by  the  use  of  the  BouUlie  Barclelaise 
mixture,  but  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  disease  on  all  the 
plots  this  year,  whether  treated  or  untreated.  The  Farm  has  again 
been  visited  by  agricultural  students  from  Bedfordshire,  Cambridge 
University,  and  elsewhere.  During  the  forthcoming  winter  ex- 
periments will  be  conducted  on  the  feeding  of  bullocks  and  of 
sheep ;  the  main  object  in  the  former  case  being  to  endeavour  to 
show  how  straw  may  be  best  utilised  in  the  absence  of  roots. 

24.  The  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  Royal  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North  Lanca- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  continue  to  carry  on  the  work  of  field 
experiments  in  association  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
The  stations  have  been  visited  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  during 
the  year.  An  especially  interesting  series  is  that  now  in  progress 
on  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton's  Home  Park,  on  the  improvement  of 
pasture  by  manuring  in  different  ways. 

25.  During  the  past  year  325  applications  have  been  received  by 
the  Consulting  Botanist  from  members  of  the  Society,  an  increase 
over  recent  years.  The  grass  seeds  examined  have  been  pure  and 
clean.  No  samples  of  fescue  were  adulterated  with  rye-grass  ;  but 
the  samples  of  rye-grass  had  more  impurities  than  any  others 
examined,  some  containing  over  10  per  cent,  of  Yorkshire  fog.  The 
tall  fescues  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  ergot.  The  clovers  were 
singularly  free  from  dodder.  Many  inquiries  have  been  received  as 
to  laying  down  land  for  pasture,  the  treatment  of  weeds,  the  diseases 
affecting  cereals,  root  crops,  and  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

26.  During  the  autumn  an  inquiry  has  been  proceeding  into  the 
nature  and  means  of  prevention  of  the  disease  known  as  "  anbury  " 
or  "  finger-and-toe  "  in  turnips,  and  a  report  upon  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Society's  Journal.     The  informa- 
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tion  so  far  elicited  points  to  the  application  of  lime,  chalk,  marl,  or 
gas-lime  as  the  most  beneficial  of  suggested  remedies,  though  these  do 
not  prove  by  any  means  universally  successful.  Experiments  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Consulting  Botanist,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  influence  of  mineral  and  other  additions  to  the  soil  upon 
the  fungus  causing  the  disease. 

27.  The  applications  received  by  the  Zoologist  during  the  past 
season  have  related  to  about  30  different  animal  pests,  chiefly 
included  among  the  parasitic  worms  and  the  insects.  The  disease 
of  "  Gapes  "  in  poultry -yards  and  pheasantries  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  investigation.  Of  the  customary  noxious  insects,  various 
aphides,  "surface  caterpillars,"  and  the  "gout-fly"  {Chloropa 
tcenioptcs),  which  infests  barley,  have  been  the  subjects  of  most 
frequent  inquiry.  The  last-named  pest  would  appear  to  have  been 
especially  prevalent  throughout  a  great  part  of  England,  applications 
with  regard  to  it  having  been  received  from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Essex,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somerset. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  flour-moth,  which 
continues  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  loss  to  com  millers. 

28.  The  Annual  Examination  for  the  Society's  ten  Junior 
Scholarships  of  20Z.  each  took  place  on  November  7  and  8,  when 
thirty-two  candidates  competed.  Of  these,  sixteen  passed  in  all  four 
subjects  (Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  Land  Surveying), 
and  obtained  the  number  of  marks  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
the  Society's  Scholarships  and  Certificates,  in  the  event  of  their 
complying,  during  the  forthcoming  year,  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Examination.  Two  other  boys  passed  in  each  of  the  four  subjects, 
but,  not  having  obtained  the  minimum  aggregate  of  marks,  are 
ineligible  for  Certificates.  Of  the  fourteen  other  unsuccessful 
candidates,  ten  failed  in  one  subject,  and  four  in  two  subjects. 
There  were  five  failures  in  Agriculture,  seven  in  Chemistry,  four  in 
Mechanics,  and  two  in  Land  Surveying.  Of  the  sixteen  successful 
candidates,  the  first  ten  in  the  following  list  will  receive  Scholar- 
ships upon  complying  with  the  Society's  regulations,  and  the 
remainder  will  receive  Certificates  : — 

1.  George   Elmhikst   Duckering,   Sedgebrook  School,   near 

Grantham. 

2.  George  Hurley,  Aspatria  Agricultural  College. 

3.  Samuel  Wilson,  Maybole  Public  School,  N.B. 

.    r  Horace  George  Hill,  Northampton  Grammar  School. 
•  \  Harry  Fowell  Oldman,  Aspatria  Agricultural  College. 

6.  James  Milroy,  Maybole  Public  School,  N.B. 

7.  George  Skinner,  Ashburton  Grammar  School. 

8.  Fred  Wakerley,  Sedgebrook  School,  near  Grantham. 

9.  William  George  Kemp,  Sedgebrook  School,  near  Grantham. 

10.  Alfred  Mortimer,  Ashburton  Grammar  School. 

11.  Edward  Sawdye,  Ashburton  Grammar  School. 

3  F  2 
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12.  Joseph   Henrt  Toomas,   Sexey's  Trade  School,  Bruton, 

Somerset. 

13.  Philip  Peebles,  Castle  College,  Guildford. 

14.  William   Hodges  Crook    Hicks,   Cheltenham  Grammar 

School. 

15.  George  Gray  Parkin,  Northampton  Grammar  SchooL 

16.  William  Cook  Brakenridgb,  Aspatria  Agricultural  College. 

29.  The  Council  have  decided  that  the  next  Examination  for 
the  Society's  Senior  Certificates  shall  be  held  from  the  8th  to  the 
12th  of  Maj^  1894.  The  Life  Membership  of  the  Society  will  be 
conferred  upon  the  five  winners  of  first-class  certificates  who  obtain 
the  highest  number  of  marks,  money  prizes  of  25/.,  15/.,  10/.,  and  5/. 
respectively  being  also  given  to  the  first  four  candidatea 

30.  Under  schemes  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
approved  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  Charles 
Whitehead  upon  the  South- Eastern  College  and  School  Foundation  at 
Wye  (Kent),  and  Mr.  Alfred  Ash  worth  upon  the  Sandbach  School 
(Cheshire)  Foundation,  as  Governors  representing  the  Society. 

31.  On  July  29  last  was  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  Agricultural  Experiments,  which  have  been  carried  on  since 
the  year  1843  by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Dr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Gilbert, 
and  which  have  had  such  remarkable  results  in  extending  the  science 
and  improving  the  practice  of  agriculture.  The  Council  gladly  took 
the  opportunity  of  identifj^ing  the  Society  with  the  movement  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
sided over  the  Meeting  at  12  Hanover  Square,  at  which  the 
Rothamsted  Jubilee  Fund  originated ;  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
as  the  then  President  of  the  Society,  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  ;  and  Addresses  from  the  Society  to  Sir  John 
Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  were  presented  on  July  29  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

32.  The  present  acute  agricultural  crisis,  which  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  prolonged  drought  of  the  last  summer,  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a  Royal  Commission,  whose  conclusions  and 
recommendations  will  be  awaited  with  general  interest  by  agricul- 
turists. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

ERNEST  CLARKE, 

Secretary. 
December  6,  1893. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
COMMITTEE. 

December  1893. 

In  presenting  their  usual  Quarterly  Report  to  the  Council,  the 
Chemical  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  present  year 
their  labours  for  the  repression  of  the  adulteration  of  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs  will  in  the  future  be  materially  lightened.  In  the  absence 
of  any  legislative  provisions  as  to  the  purity  of  fertilisers  or  feeding 
stuffs,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  publish  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  protection  of  Members  of  the  Society,  the  names  of 
manufacturers  and  vendors  who  have  supplied  impure  and  adul- 
terated articles,  or  who  have  given  to  their  customers  inaccurate 
descriptions  of  goods  sold.  The  action  of  the  Society  in  this  regard 
has  undoubtedly  been  of  high  value  to  Members  and  to  the  farming 
community  at  large,  as  warning  them  against  unscrupulous  traders 
and  against  articles  sold  under  misleading  names. 

II.  For  the  future  the  buyer  will  have  the  remedy  against  fraud 
largely  in  his  own  hands,  for  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill, 
of  1893,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  passed  into  law  on  September  22, 
1893,  as  the  66  &  57  Vict,  ch,  56,  requires  the  vendor  to  give  the 
purchaser  an  invoice  stating  the  nature  of  the  article  sold,  such 
invoice  to  have  the  effect  of  a  warranty  that  the  article  is  of  the 
quality  stated.  A  copy  of  the  Act  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to 
this  Report  for  the  information  of  Members  ;  but  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  state  here  its  general  purport,  as  set  out  in  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  : — 

Warranty  to  be  implied  on  the  Sale  of  a  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff, 

Every  person  who  sells  for  use  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil  any  article  which 
has  been  manufactured  or  subjected  to  any  artificial  process  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  imported  from  abroad,  is  required  to  give  to  the  purchaser  an 
invoice  statins  tne  name  of  the  article  and  whether  it  is  an  artificially  com- 
pounded article  or  not,  and  what  is  at  least  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphates  soluble  and  insoluble  {i.e.m  water),  and  potash,  if  any, contained 
m  the  article,  and  this  invoice  is  to  have  effect  as  a  warranty  by  the  seller 
of  the  statements  contained  therein  [section  1  (1)].  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  a  sale  where  the  whole  amount  sold  at  the  same  time  weighs  less 
than  half  a  hundredweight  fsection  1  (3)]. 

Eveiy  person  who  sells  ^or  use  as  food  for  cattle  any  article  which  has 
been  artificially  prepared  is  required  to  give  to  the  purchaser  an  invoice, 
stating  the  name  of  the  article,  and  whether  it  has  been  prepared  from  one 
substance  or  seed,  or  from  more  than  one  substance  or  seed,  and  this  invoice 
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is  to  have  effect  as  a  warranty  hj  the  seller  of  the  statements  contained 
therein  [section  2  (1)]. 

Where  any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  is  sold  under  a  name  or 
description  implying  that  it  is  prepared  from  any  particular  suhstance,  or 
from  any  two  or  more  particular  suDstances,  or  is  the  product  of  any  par- 
ticular seed,  or  of  any  two  or  more  particular  seeds,  and  without  any  indi- 
cation that  it  is  mixed  or  compounded  with  any  other  substance  or  seed, 
there  is  to  he  implied  a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  it  is  pure,  t,e.  is  prepared 
from  that  substance  or  those  substances  only,  or  is  a  product  of  that  aeed  or 
those  seeds  only  [section  2  (2)]. 

On  the  sale  of  any  article  for  use  as  food  for  cattle,  there  is  to  be  implied 
a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  the  article  is  suitable  for  feeding  purposes 
[section  2  (3)]. 

Any  statement  by  the  seller  of  the  percentages  of  nutritive  and  other 
ingredients  contained  in  any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle,  made 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  in  an  invoice  of  such  article,  or  in  any 
circular  or  advertisement  descriptive  of  such  ai-ticle,  is  to  have  effect  as  a 
warranty  by  the  seller  [section  2  (4)]. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the  expression  "  cattle  "  mems  bulla,  cows, 
ozeU;  heifers,  calves,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  horses  [section  8  (1)]. 

Offences,  Penalties,  and  Legal  Proceedings, 

If  any  person  who  sells  any  article  for  use  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil  or  as 
food  for  cattle  commits  any  of  the  following  offences,  namely : — 

(a)  Fails  without  reasonable  excuse  to  give,  on  or  before  or  as  soon  as 

possible  after  the  delivery  of  the  article,  the  invoice  required  by 
the  Act ;  or 

(b)  Causes  or  permits  any  invoice  or  description  of  the  article  sold  by 

him  to  be  false  in  any  material  particular,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser;  or 

(c)  Sells  for  use    as   food    for  cattle  any  article  wLich  contains  any 

ingredient  deleterious  to  cattle,  or  to  which  has  been  added  any 
ingredient  worthless  for  feeding  purposes  and  not  disclosed  at 
the  time  of  the  sale, 
he  will,  without  prejudice  to  any  civil  liability,  be  liable,  on  summary  con- 
viction, for  a  first  oiience  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20L,  and  for  any  subsequent 
offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  50Z.  [section  3  (1)]. 

In  any  proceeding  for  an  offence  under  this  section  it  will  be  no  defence 
to  allege  that  the  buyer,  having  bought  only  for  analj'sid,  was  not  prejudiced 
by  the  sale  [section  3  (2)]. 

A  person  alleged  to  have  committed  an  offence  under  section  3  in  respect 
of  an  article  sold  by  him  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  remedies, 
civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the  article  as 
are  available  to  the  person  who  bought  the  article  from  him,  and  any 
damages  recovered  by  him  may,  if  the  circumstances  justify  it,  include  the 
amount  of  any  fine  and  costs  paid  by  him  on  conviction  under  section  3, 
and  the  costs  of  and  incidental  to  his  defence  on  such  conviction  [section 
3  (3)]. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  provides  that  a  prosecution  may  be  instituted  either 
by  the  person  aggrieved,  or  by  the  council  of  a  county  or  borough,  or  by 
any  holy  or  association  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; but  that  in  the  case  of  an  offence  under  section  3,  no  prosecution 
shall  be  instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved  or  by  any  body  or  association 
except  on  a  certificate  by  the  Board  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  the 
prosecution. 
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It  also  provides  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary  conviction 
under  the  Act  may  appeal  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

III.  For  the  further  assistance  of  farmers  who  may  desire  to 
have  analyses  made  of  fertilisers  or  feeding  stufis  (and  who  presum- 
ably are  not  connected  with  organisations  already  existing — like 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — which  provide  for  their  Members 
analyses  at  low  rates)  the  Act  requires  each  County  Council  to 
appoint  a  "  district  agricultural  analyst/'  and  empowers  it  to  remune- 
rate such  officer,  charging  the  sender  of  the  sample  such  fee  as  the 
County  Council  may  appoint  (sections  4  and  5).  As  the  Act  does 
not  come  into  force  until  January  1,  1894,  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  forecast  whether  this  provision  will  make  in  the  future  any  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  number  of  samples  that  will  be  sent  to 
the  Society's  Consulting  Chemist  for  analysis  ;  but,  desiring  that 
Dr.  Yoelcker's  great  experience  in  these  matters  should  be  made 
available  as  widely  as  possible  under  the  Act,  the  Council  have 
already,  on  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  given  him  per- 
mission to  accept  any  appointments  under  the  Act  which  may  be 
offered  to  him  by  County  Councils. 

lY.  In  view  of  the  new  Act,  the  Committee  are  now  considering 
what  revision  is  necessary  in  the  "  Guide  to  the  Purchase  of  Feed- 
ing Stuffs  and  Manures  "  and  in  the  "  Instructions  for  Selecting  and 
Sending  Samples"  issued  by  the  Society  to  its  Members ;  ^  but  look- 
ing to  the  fact  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1894,  buyers  will  have 
legislative  protection  which  they  did  not  possess  before,  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  Committee  that  any  substantial  advantage  would  accrue 
from  their  now  recording  in  detail  the  numerous  cases  of  adulteration 
and  misrepresentation  which  have  been  brought  to  their  notice 
during  the  past  quarter. 

V.  The  following  facts  arising  out  of  these  cases  may,  however, 
still  be  of  service,  as  indicating  some  of  the  safeguards  necessary  to 
be  taken  by  Members  when  purchasing  manures  and  feeding  stuffs 
in  the  future  : — 

Piure  Dissolved  Bones, — Two  cases  reported  to  the  Committee 
give  ground  for  the  belief  that  under  the  description  "  Pure  Dis- 
solved Bones"  or  "Pure  Dissolved  Bones,  made  under  a  new 
process,"  is  sold  an  article  which,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  dis- 
solved at  all  with  oil  of  vitriol,  has  no  right  to  be  called  "  Dissolved 
Bones."  Although  a  guaranteed  analysis  is  given  with  it,  thia 
analysis  is  not  that  of  dissolved  bones  (for  it  includes  no  "  soluble 
pho&phate  "  as  understood  in  the  trade),  but  is  closely  like  that  of 
boiled  or  steamed  bones.  Farmers,  it  is  believed,  purchase  this 
manure  under  the  impression  that  they  are  receiving  dissolved 
bones,  i,e,  "  raw  bone  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol."  In  both  the  cases 
above  mentioned  the  vendor  made  an  allowance. 

Nitrogenous  Bone  Manure, — A  sample  of  manure  was  invoiced 
to  a  member  as  '*  Nitro  Bone  Manure,"  a  guaranteed  analysis  being 

*  For  copy  of  the  revised  Suggestions  as  to  the  Farchase  of  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding- Stuffs,  &c.,  see  pages  Qcv,-ccviii.  of  Appendix. 
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given  along  with  it.  Three  tons  had  been  purchased  at  61.  10s,  per 
ton.  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis  showed  that,  though  the  results  irere 
equal  to  the  figures  guaranteed,  yet  the  manure  was  not  bone 
manure  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  shoddy  and  mineral  superphospliate, 
and  that  hence  the  description  given  was  an  incorrect  one.  The 
manufacturers  ultimately  agreed  to  take  4Z.  per  ton  nett  for  the 
manure,  instead  of  the  61.  lOs.  per  ton  originally  charged. 

SUig. — A  word  of  warning  was  given  in  the  Journal  of  June  30, 
1893  (Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  page  364),  cautioning  farmers  against  pur- 
chasing, under  the  name  of  slag^  an  article  worthless  for  mannrial 
purposes,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  being  supplied  at  a  low  price 
with  basic  slag,  a  material  possessing  intrinsic  value.  That  the  sale 
of  this  article  continues  is  shown  by  another  case  in  which  a  Member 
who  intended  to  purchase  60  tons  for  his  grass  land,  at  30^.  a  toD, 
sent  a  sample  to  Dr.  Voelcker  for  analysis.  Dr.  Voelcker  reported 
that  "  it  was  not  basic  slag  at  all,  but  an  almost  worthless  material 
containing  but  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid,  whereas  basic  slag  should 
have  about  17  per  cent."  As  a  consequence  of  this  report  no 
purchase  was  made  by  the  Member. 

Horn  Dust. — A  sample  of  what  was  called  "  Pure  Horn  Xhist^" 
and  the  price  of  which  was  21.  10s.  per  ton,  was  reported  upon  by 
Dr.  Voelcker  as  containing  very  little  horn  dust  at  all,  the  greater 
part  being  vegetable  ivory  with  some  small  amount  of  bone,  and  the 
price  asked  being  much  beyond  its  value.  It  was  subsequently 
ascertained  that  a  sample  had  been  received  from  a  man  who  pro- 
fessed to  buy  horn  dust  at  the  Sheffield  workshops  and  to  retail  it 
amongst  farmers.  In  consequence  of  the  analysis  no  purchase  was 
made. 

Linseed  Cake  adulterated  with  Rice  Oil. — The  following  case  is 
important  as  bringing  to  light  a  new  form  of  adulteration  practised, 
and  one  which  may,  unless  cai^e  be  exercised  by  the  analyst, 
readily  escape  detection.  It  exemplifies  also  the  risk  of  accepting 
the  term  oil  cake  in  place  of  that  of  linseed  cake,  and  of  the  buyer 
being  content  with  any  guarantee  of  oil  which  does  not  stipulate 
that  the  oil  shall  be  linseed  oil  or,  what  is  synonymous  with  this, 
that  the  cake  shall  be  pure  linseed  cake. 

It  is  believed  that  linseed  meal,  from  which  the  oil  had  been  in 
great  measure  removed,  had  in  this  instance  been  mixed  up  with  rice 
oil,  so  that  the  figures  of  analysis,  though  apparently  reading  well 
and  showing  a  cake  rich  in  oil,  represented  hardly  any  linseed  oil 
at  all,  but  only  the  greatly  inferior  rice  oil. 

A  Member  sent  a  sample  of  cake,  4  tons  of  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  7/.  15s.  per  ton.  The  circular  sent  by  the  vendori  con- 
tained under  the  general  heading  of  Linseed  Cakes  the  following 
item : — 

"  Bombay  (veiy  fine),  guaranteed  13  to  16  per  cent,  oil." 

When,  however,  the  invoice  was  received,  the  cake  was  merely 
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described  as  "Bombay  Oil  Cake/'  and  not  as  <*  Linseed  Cake."  Dr. 
Yoelcker  examined  the  cake  and  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  not  genuine  linseed  cake,  and  the  oil  is  not  pure  linseed 
oU." 

After  sending  this  report,  Dr.  Voelcker  made  further  investi- 
gations, and,  as  the  result  of  these,  ascertained  that  though  the 
cake  was  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  seedsy  and  was  to 
all  outward  appearance  a  pure  one,  the  oil  contained  in  it  was 
almost  entirely  rice  oil.  Of  the  18*5  per  cent,  of  oil  shown  in  the 
analysis,  less  than  1^  per  cent,  was  Imseed  oil,  and  the  remainder 
rice  oil.  On  the  purchaser  complaining  to  the  merchants,  the 
latter  said  that  they  never  represented  the  cake  to  be  linseed  cake 
at  all,  and  that  at  the  price  charged  it  could  not  possibly  be  per- 
fectly pure  linseed  cake. 

Oil  Cake  supplied  when  Linseed  Cake  ordered, — ^The  two  follow- 
ing cases  are  mantioned  as  illustrating  the  necessity  of  taking  care 
not  only  to  order  linseed  cake,  but  to  see  that  the  delivery  is  in- 
voiced accordingly,  and  that  the  subterfuge  of  invoicing  the  cake 
as  oU  cake  is  not  adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  responsibility. 

A  member  of  a  firm  of  London  solicitors  gave  an  order  to  a  firm 
of  cake  merchants  for  2  tons  of  linseed  caJce.  When,  however, 
this  was  delivered,  the  invoice  described  the  cake,  not  as  lineeed 
cake,  but  as  oil  cake.  A  sample  being  sent  to  Dr.  Yoelcker,  he 
reported  as  follows  : — 

July  2«,  1893. 

Moisture 1207  v 

Oil  .        . 707 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (Qesh-foraiing  matters)        ,    26*  19  ^  loo-nn 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         .        .        .    37*25  ' 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8*43 

'  Mineral  matter  (ash) 8  00^ 

1  containing  nitrogen 4*19 

'  including  sand 3 19 

A  cake  not  only  low  in  quality,  when  judged  by  the  analytical  results, 
but  containing  nearly  as  much  impurities,  I  should  judge,  as  there  is 
linseed.  Rape  is  nresent  in  large  quantities,  also  cockle  seed,  epurrey, 
polygonum,  mustard,  and  quite  a  collection  of  other  weed  seeds,  in  addition 
to  over  3  per  cent,  of  sand.  Surely  such  a  cake  was  never  offered  as 
linseed'CBke. 

Upon  the  purchaser  complaining,  the  merchants  said  that  they 
would  write  to  the  makers  of  the  cake  at  Hull,  and  in  the  end  they 
admitted  that  they  did  not  invoice  the  cake  as  "  Linseed  Cake,"  jn 
order  to  "  avoid  liability  in  case  the  crusher  used  impure  linseed.'' 

In  another  case  of  the  same  kind  a  sample  of  linseed  cake  was 
sent,  the  price  of  which  was  8^.  17«.  M,  per  ton  delivered.  Five 
tons  of  the  cake  had  been  purchased. 
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Dr.  Voelcker's  report  on  the  cake  was  ; — 

September  8, 1893. 

Moisture 10'58i 

Oil 1013 

^  Albiiminoue  compounds  (flesh-forming  matteru)       .  21 '87 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  di:restible  fibre         .        .        .  37*65 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)' 11-43 

^  Mineral  matter  (ash)        ......  8'34' 

*  containing  nitrogen 3*50 

*  including  sand 3*79 

A  cake  which  is  full  of  impurities.  Among  these  figure  rape,  spuzrej, 
cockle,  eartbnut,  mustard,  rice,  &c.,  and  there  is  nearly  4  per  cent  a£  sand 
as  well. 

In  reply  to  further  inquiries  it  was  found  that  the  invoice  only 
described  the  cake  as  oil  cake,  and  that  the  order  given  for  Unseed 
cake  was  merely  a  verbal  one. 

Refusti  Meal  from  Tinplate  Works. — ^A  Member  sent  for  analysis 
a  sample  which  he  described  as  "bran."  Dr.  Yoelcker  reported 
that  it  was  "  not  bran  at  all,  but  an  inferior  mixture  of  flour  and 
some  fibrous  material.  The  ash,  moreover,  is  composed  largely  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  with  this  the  meal  is  adulterated." 

The  purchaser  subsequently  wrote  that  the  "  bran  "  was  what  had 
been  used  in  local  tinworks  for  cleaning  tinplates,  and  that  during 
the  process  it  got  saturated  with  -palm  oU  of  the  best  quality  and 
was  sold  at  2/.  10^.  per  ton  as  "Best  Bran  saturated  with  Palm 
Oil."  Dr.  Voelcker  pointed  out  that  while  a  farmer  could  not 
expect  to  get  genuine  feeding  bran  for  2/.  10^.  per  ton,  still  less  bran 
enriched  with  palm  oil,  his  own  analysis  showed  that  there  was  very 
little  oil  at  all  in  the  sainple,  and  that  to  such  material  as  that 
used  the  name  "  bran  "  had  no  right  to  be  applied. 

Poisoning  of  Cattle  hy  Castor-oil  Bean  occurring  in  Decorticated 
Cotton-cake  Meal. — Three  diflferent  Members  of  the  Society  resident 
in  Shropshire  sent  for  analysis  to  Dr.  Voelcker  samples  of  decor- 
ticated cotton-cake  meal.  The  first  one  wrote  that  he  fancied  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  meal,  as  it  purged  his  cattle  very 
much,  and  he  had  had  several  very  unwell  since  using  it.  The 
second  stated  that  out  of  150  cattle  which  had  been  feeding  upon 
the  meal  nearly  half  had  suddenly  taken  to  scour.  The  third  said 
that  on  the  very  first  time  of  giving  the  meal  to  twenty-eight  feed- 
ing heifers,  every  one  of  them  became  ill  with  violent  purging,  and 
one  died  from  the  effects.  A  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  consulted 
reported  as  follows  : — "  I  have  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  heifer  you  sent  to-day,  and  found  the  cause  of  death  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  caused  by  irritant  poison  in  the  food." 

After  careful  analytical  and  microscopical  examination  Dr. 
Voelcker  found  in  each  of  the  three  cases  that  the  husk  of  castor-oil 
bean  was  present  in  the  meal.  This  led  to  further  inquiries,  and  it 
was  elicited  that,  while  the  vendors  did  not  (!<'iiy  their  liability,  the 
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matter  was  forming  the  basis  of  legal  proceedings  between  Liverpool 
brokers  and  the  importers  of  the  meal,  this  latter  having  been 
shipped  from  America. 

In  the  end  substantial  compensation  was  made  to  each  purchaser 
for  the  loss  or  injury  done  to  his  cattle. 

VI.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  linseed  cake  supplied  to  Mr.  C. 
E.  Galbraith,  and  reported  on  page  753  of  Part  IV.  of  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Journal  (December  31,  1892),  the  Committee  have  now  ascertained 
from  Mr.  M.  D.  Penney  that  the  copy  certificate  of  analysis  pur- 
porting to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Penney,  enclosed  in  Messrs. 
George  Meek  and  Son's  letter  to  Mr.  Galbraith,  was  not  a  copy  of  a 
certificate  made  by  Mr.  Penney  for  or  given  by  him  to  Messrs.  Meek 
and  Son,  but  that  it  was  (with  the  exception  of  the  date  and  the 
heading,  "jlJopy  of  Analysis  of  Samples  of  G.  M.  95  per  cent.  Linseed 
Cakes ")  a  copy  of  a  certificate  given  by  Mr.  Penney  on  July  30, 
1892,  to  Messrs.  J.  Ehlersand  Co.,  of  Hull,  in  respect  of  a  sample  of 
cake  which  bore  no  stamp  or  brand  ;  and  the  Committee  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Penney 's  analysis  thereof  was  strictly 
correct. 

It  appears  that  on  July  30,  1892,  Messrs.  J.  Ehlers  and  Co.  sold 
or  contracted  to  sell  to  Messrs.  George  Meek  and  Son  30  tons  of 
*G.  M.  95  per  cent.  Linseed  Cakes"  at  71,  15s.  per  ton.  Messrs. 
Meek  and  Son  state  that  Mr.  Penney's  analysis  was  given  to  them 
by  Messrs.  Ehlers  and  Co.,  who  manufactured  the  cake  for  them, 
and  represented  it  was  a  recent  analysis  of  their  (Messrs.  Meek  and 
Son's)  branded  cake.  They  also  state  that  Messrs.  Ehlers  and  Co.  made 
them  the  allowance  of  1 0«.  per  ton  which  they  (Messrs.  Meek  and  Son) 
made  to  Mr.  Galbraith. 

Mr.  Penney  represents  to  the  Committee  that  some  persons 
reading  the  former  Report  have  been  led  by  it  to  believe  that  the 
sample  of  impure  cake  analysed  by  the  Society's  Consulting 
(Chemist  for  Mr.  Galbraith  was  a  sample  of  the  same  cake  as  that 
analysed  by  Mr.  Penney.  The  Committee  therefore  feel  that  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Penney  this  explanation  should  be  made,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  facts  as  now  known  should  receive  the  same  publicity 
as  the  previous  Report. 

R.  A.  Warren, 
Decanter  5,  1893.  Chairman, 

APPENDIX 


THE  FERTILISERS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS  ACT,  1893 
(56  &  67  Vict.  ch.  50) 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Lata  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Agricultural 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs,     [2'2nd  Septanber  1893.] 

Bb  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 
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Warranti/  on  sale  o/fertiliser, 

1. — (1.)  Every  person  who  sells  for  use  as  a  fertiliser  of  tbe  aoSl  aaj 
article  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  imported  from  abroad  ahall 
give  to  the  purchaser  an  invoice  stating  the  name  of  tbe  article  and  whether 
it  is  an  artiticially  compounded  article  or  not,  and  what  is  at  least  the 
percentage  of  the  nitrogen,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  and  potash,  if 
any,  contained  in  the  article,  and  this  invoice  shall  have  effect  as  a  wanrnsty 
by  the  seller  of  the  statements  contained  therein. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  he 
manufactured  if  it  b as  been  subjected  to  any  artificial  process. 

(3.)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  wbere  tbe  whole  amount  sold 
at  the  same  time  weighs  less  than  half  a  hundredweight. 

Warranty  on  sale  offteding  stujf. 

2. — (I.)  Every  person  who  sells  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  any  article 
which  has  been  artificially  prepared  shall  give  to  the  purchaser  an  invoice 
stating  the  name  of  the  article  and  whether  it  has  been  prepared  from  one 
substance  or  seed,  or  from  more  tban  one  substance  or  seed,  and  this  inToioe 
sball  have  effect  as  a  warranty  by  the  seller  of  the  statements  contained 
therein. 

(2.)  Where  any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  is  sold  under  a 
name  or  description  implying  that  it  is  prepared  from  any  particular  subetanoe, 
or  from  any  two  or  more  particular  substances,  or  is  the  product  of  any 
particular  seed,  or  of  any  two  or  more  particular  seeds,  and  without  any 
indication  that  it  is  mixed  or  compounded  with  any  other  substance  or  seed, 
there  shall  be  implied  a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  it  is  pure,  that  is  to  say* 
is  prepared  from  that  substance  or  those  substances  only,  or  is  a  product  of 
that  seed  or  those  seeds  only. 

(3.)  On  the  sale  of  any  article  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  there  shall 
be  implied  a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  the  article  b  suitable  for  feeding 
purposes. 

(4.^  Any  statement  by  the  seller  of  the  percentages  of  nutritive  and 
other  ingredients  contained  in  any  article  sold  for  use  as  fi>od  for  cattle, 
made  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  in  an  invoice  of  such  article  or  in 
any  circular  or  advertisement  descriptive  of  such  article,  shall  have  eflTect  aa 
a  warranty  by  the  seller. 

Penalties  for  breach  ofdxdy  by  seller, 

3. — (1 .)  If  any  person  who  sells  any  article  for  use  as  a  fertiliser  of  the 
soil  or  as  food  for  cattle  commits  any  of  the  following  ofTencep,  namely : — 

(a)  Fails  without  reasonable  excuse  to  give,  on  or  before  or  as  soon 
fls  possible  after  the  delivery  of  the  article,  the  invoice  required  by 
this  Act ;  or 

(b)  Causes  or  permits  any  invoice  or  description  of  tbe  article  sold  by 
him  to  be  false  in  any  material  particular  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser;  or 

(c)  Sells  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  any  article  which  contains  any 
ingredient  deleterious  to  cattle,  or  to  which  has  been  added  any 
ingredient  worthless  for  feeding  purposes  and  not  disclosed  at  the 
time  of  the  sale, 

he  shall,  without  prejudice  to  any  civil  liability,  be  liable,  on  summary 
conviction,  for  a  first  offence  to  a  line  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  for 
any  subsequent  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 
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(2.)  In  any  proceeding  for  an  offence  under  this  section  it  shall  be  no 
defence  to  allege  that  the  buyer,  having  bought  only  for  analysis,  was  not 
prejudiced  by  the  sale. 

(3.)  A  person  alleged  to  have  committed  an  offence  under  this  section 
in  respect  of  an  article  sold  by  him  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
remedies,  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person,  from  whom  he  bought  the 
article  as  are  available  to  the  person  who  bought  the  article  from  him,  and 
any  damages  recovered  by  him  may,  if  the  circumstances  justify  it,  include 
the  amount  of  any  fine  and  costs  paid  by  him  on  conviction  under  this  section 
and  the  costs  of  and  incidental  to  his  defence  on  such  conviction. 

Power  to  appoint  analysts, 

4. — (1.)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  appoint  a  chief  agricultural 
analyst  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  chief  analyst),  who  shall  have  such 
remuneration  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  as  the  Treasury  may 
assign.  The  chief  analyst  shall  not  while  holding  his  office  engage  in  private 
practice. 

(2.)  Every  county  council  shall,  and  the  council  of  any  county  borough 
may,  appoint  or  concur  with  another  council  or  other  councils  in  appointing 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  district  agricultural  analyst  ^hereafter  referred 
to  as  a  district  analyst)  for  its  county  or  borough,  or  a  district  comprising 
the  counties  or  boroughs  of  the  councils  so  concurring.  The  remuneration  ot* 
any  such  district  analyst  shall  be  provided  by  the  council,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  joint  appointment  by  the  respective  councils  in  such  proportions  as  they 
may  agree,  and  shall  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  as  general  expenses, 
ana,  in  the  case  of  a  county  borough,  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  borougli 
rate.  The  appointment  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  while  holding  the  office  of 
district  analyst  engage  in  any  trade,  manufacture,  or  business  connected 
with  the  sale  or  importation  of  articles  used  for  fertilising  the  soil  or  as  food 
for  cattle. 

Power  for  purchaser  to  have  fei'tiliser  or  feeding  ituff  analysed, 

5. — (1.)  Every  buyer  of  any  article  need  for  fertilising  the  soil  or  as 
food  for  cattle  shall,  on  payment  to  a  district  analyst  of  a  fee  sanctioned  by 
the  body  who  appointed  the  analyst,  be  entitled,  within  ten  days  after 
delivery  of  the  article  to  the  buyer  or  receipt  of  the  invoice  by  the  buyer, 
whichever  is  later,  to  have  the  article  analysed  by  the  analyst,  and  to  receive 
from  him  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis. 

(2.)  Where  a  buyer  of  an  article  desires  to  have  the  article  analysed  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  he  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  take  three  samples  of  the  article,  and  shall  in 
accordance  with  the  said  regulations  cause  each  sample  to  be  marked, 
sealed,  and  fastened  up,  and  shall  deliver  or  send  by  post  one  sample  with 
the  invoice  or  a  copy  thereof  to  the  district  analyst,  and  shall  give  another 
sample  to  the  seller,  and  shall  retain  the  third  sample  for  future  comparison  : 
Provided  that  a  district  analyst,  or  some  person  authorised  by  him  in  that 
behalf  with  the  approval  of  the  body  who  appointed  the  analyst,  shall,  on 
request  either  by  tne  buyer  or  by  the  seller,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  sanctioned 
by  the  said  body,  take  the  samples  on  behalf  of  the  buyer. 

(3.)  The  certificate  of  the  district  analyst  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  particidars  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  direct,  and  every  district 
analyst  shall  report  to  the  Board  as  they  direct  the  result  of  any  analysis 
made  by  him  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

(4.)  If  the  seller  or  the  buyer  objects  to  the  certificate  of  the  district 
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analyst,  one  of  the  samples  selected,  or  another  sample  selected  in  IDce 
manner,  may,  at  the  request  of  the  seller,  or,  as  the  case  may  he,  the  buyer, 
he  submitted  with  the  invoice  or  a  copy  thereof  to  the  chief  analyst,  and  the 
seller,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  buyer,  shall,  on  payment  of  a  fee  sanctioned 
by  the  Treasury,  be  entitled  to  have  the  sample  analysed  by  the  chief 
analyst,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis. 

(5.)  At  the  hearing  of  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  with  respect  to 
any  aiticle  anidysed  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  the  production  of  a  certificate 
of  the  district  analyst,  or,  if  a  sample  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  analyst, 
then  of  the  chief  analyst,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  &ct8  therein 
stated,  unless  the  defendant  or  person  charged  requires  that  ike  analyst  he 
called  as  a  witness. 

(G.)  The  costs  of  and  incidental  to  the  obtaining  of  any  analysis  in 
pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  seller  or  the  buyer  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  the  analysis,  and  shall  be  recoyerahle  as  a 
simple  contract  debt. 

Penalty  for  tampering, 

6.  If  any  person  knowingly  and  fraudulently — 

{a)  tampers  with  any  parcel  of  fertiliser  or  feeding  stufi*  so  as  to  procure 
that  any  sample  of  it  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  does  not  correctly 
represent  the  contents  of  the  parcel ;  or 
(6)  tampers  with  any  sample  taken  under  this  Act; 
he  phall  he  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Prosecutions  and  appeals, 

7. — (1.)  A  prosecution  for  an  offence  under  this  Act  may  be  instituted 
either  by  the  person  aggrieved,  or  by  the  council  of  a  county  or  borough, 
or  by  any  body  or  association  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  hut  in  the  case  of  an  offence  under  section  three  shall  not  be 
instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved  or  by  any  body  or  association  except  on 
a  certificate  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
the  prosecution. 

(2.)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary  conviction  under  this  Act 
may  appeal  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

Construction  and  application, 

8. — (1.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  "  cattle  "  shall  mean 
bulls,  cows,  oxen,  heifers,  calves,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  horses ;  and  the 
expressions  "soluble"  and  "insoluble"  shall  respectively  mean  aoluUa 
and  insoluble  in  water. 

(2.)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  sales. 

Application  to  Scotland, 

9.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland — 

(1.)  The  expression  "  council  of  any  county  borough  "  shall  mean  the 
magistrates  ana  town  council  of  a  burgh,  and  the  duties  and  powers  of 
councils  of  counties  and  county  burghs  shall  be  performed  and  be  exerciseable 
in  a  county  by  the  county  councils  or  district  committees  thereof,  and  in  a 
burgh  by  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  and  the  remuneration  of  district 
analysts"  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  county  out 
of  the  consolidated  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  a  burgh  out  of  the  police  or 
burgh  general  assessment. 
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(2.)  The  expression  "  burgli "  meaua  a  "burffb  whicli  returns  or  conlribules 
to  return  a  mem oer  to  Parliament,  not  being  a  ourprh  to  which  section  fourteen 
of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889  (62  &  53  Vict.  c.  50), 
applies. 

(8.)  Penalties  for  offences  under  this  Act  may  be  recovered  summarily 
before  the  sheriff  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
and  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary  conviction  may  appeal  therefrom  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those  Acts. 

Application  to  Ireland, 

10.  For  the  purposes  of  the  execution  of  this  Act  ill  Ireland,  inclusive 
of  the  appointment  of  a  chief  agricultural  analyst,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
acting  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  district  analyst-s  shall  be  the  analysts  appointed  for 
counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1876  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63),  and  the  additional  remuneration  of  such 
analvsts  for  their  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  in  manner  directed 
by  the  said  Act  of  1876  and  any  Act  amending  the  same. 

Commencement  of  Act, 

11.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Short  title, 

12.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  StuH's  Act, 
1S93. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION   COMMITTEE 
On  the  Results  of  the  Junior  Examination  of  November  1893. 

The  Comniittee  have  to  report  that  the  Examination  for  the  Society's 
ten  Junior  Scholarships  of  20/.  each,  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18,  took  place  on  November  7  and  8,  1893.  Thirty-two 
candidates  competed  from  the  following  eleven  schools : — 

The  Aspatria  Agricultural  College  ;  the  ALshburton,  Cheltenham, 
Kidderminster,  and  Northampton  Grammar  Schools ;  the  Castle 
College,  Guildford  ;  Little  Massingham  Rectory,  Norfolk  ;  the  May- 
bole  Public  School,  Ayrshire  ;  the  Sedgebrook  School,  Grantham  ; 
Sexey's  Trade  School,  Bruton,  Somerset ;  and  the  Swanley  Horticul- 
tural College. 

2.  Of  the  thirty- two  competitors,  sixteen  have  passed  in  all  four 
subjects  (Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  Land  Surveying) 
and  have  obtained  the  number  of  marks  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  Society's  Scholarships  and  Certificates.  These  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations,  be  retained  until  the  winners  of  the 
Scholarships  shall  have  spent  4;he  ensuing  year  at  school  or  college, 
or  with  a  practical  agriculturist  upon  a  farm.     Two  candidates  (one 
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from  the  Ashburton  Grammar  School  and  one  from  the  Aspatru 
Agncultural  College)  passed  in  all  four  subjects,  but  failed  to  obtain 
the  minimum  total  marks  necessary  to  qualify  for  Certificates.  Of 
the  fourteen  other  unsuccessful  competitors,  ten  failed  in  one  sub- 
ject and  four  in  two  subjects.  There  were  five  failures  in  Agri- 
culture, seven  in  Chemistry,  four  in  Mechanics,  and  two  in  Laiid 
Surveying. 

3.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  with  the  number  of 
marks  gained  by  each,  are  given  in  subjoined  the  Table. 


It 

SB 
do 

Oandldat« 

1"" 
Age 

School  or  College 

1   '8   \'i 

i1  K'i| 

Ihi 

^ 

1 

vpt 

^      1    . 

Duckerlng,  G.  E.    . 

1    17 

1    *  • 

Sedgebrook,  Grantham  . 

395 

150  '  137 

71      693 

S  :  Hurley,  G.      . 

Aspatria  Agricultural  College 

866 

148  ,  151 

88  '  663 

3     Wilson,  S.      . 

Maybole  Public  School,  N.B. 

946 

131  I  161 

84     6SI 

(HilUH.CJ.    . 

Northampton  Grammar  School    . 

290 

167        98 

61      6U6 

'(  OMman,  H.  P.      . 

1  16 

Aspatria  Agricultural  College 

310 

96  ,    130 

70  !  60C 

Milroy,  J. 

Maybole  Public  School,  N.B. 

250 

129     :109 

85    sn 

Skinner,  G.     . 

Ashburton  Grammar  School 

260 

106  ,    110 

M      571 

WakPi  lov,  P.  . 

8c<lgcbrook,  Grantham 

285 

122  '   103 

'     *4  '  564 

Kemp.  W.  G.  . 
Mortimer,  A.  . 

Seilgebrook,  Grantham 

276 

13)  .   108 

fio  ;  s«3 

IJ 

Asliburton  Grammar  School 

215      104  ;   123 

85  '  iS 

Sftwd-  e,  E.      . 

1  jg 

Ashburton  Grammar  School 

250      ini  '     78 

63     523 

Thomaa,  J.  H. 

Sexey's  Trade  School.  Bruton 
Castle  College,  Guildford       .       . 

200     107  ,   112 

'     70     4«» 

Peebles,  P.      . 

235 

116  1     90 

47     488 

Hicks,  W.  H.  C.     . 

Cheltenham  Grammar  School 

225 

139  ,     76 

47     4SJ 

Parkin,  G.  G. . 

Northampton  Grammar  School    . 

*10 

76  1     99 

78     4C3 

Brakemidge.W.C. 

1   ^' 

Aspatria  AgricultunU  College 

2^2  !     96,     » 

67      45S 

4.  The  Examiner  in  Agriculture  (Mr.  Primrose  McConndl, 
B.Sc.)  reports  that  ''on  comparing  the  marks  with  last  year,  I 
find  that  the  standard  of  the  two  examinations  is  just  about  equal, 
both  as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  marks  earned  and  the  propor- 
tion of  failures.  The  general  quality  of  the  papers  kept  on  improv- 
ing up  till  last  year,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  high 
standard  then  attained  has  been  again  reached.  This  is  gratifying 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  candidates  have  no  selection  of  ques- 
tions, and  must  have  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance  with  actual  farm 
management." 

5.  Upon  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  Examination  are  satisfactory. 
In  two  of  the  eleven  schools  the  subject  of  Agriculture  appears  to  be 
a  weak  point ;  but,  taken  altogether,  the  largo  proportion  of  succeases 
is  an  indication  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction  given.  A 
noticeable  feature  this  year  is  the  small  number  of  failures  in  the 
subjects  of  Mechanics  and  Land  Surveying,  upon  which  the  Ex- 
aminer (the  Rev.  Professor  Twisden,  M.A.)  reports  favourably. 


December  5,  1893. 


MORBTOSr, 

Chairman. 
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EXA.MINATION   IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Maximum  Number  op  Mabkb,  400.    Pass  Number,  150. 

Tuesday,  November  7, 1893. 

{Three  hmrs  allowed.) 


1.  Write  a  short  paper  on  the  question  of  cubic  air-space  and  ventilation  of 
cow-houses. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  a  "  digging"  plough  ? 

3.  Describe  some  economical  system  of  feeding  milk-cows  during  this 
coming  winter,  when  both  roots  and  fodder  will  be  scarce. 

4.  Make  up  a  prescription  for  a  mixture  of  artificial  manures  suitable  for 
turnips  on  a  loamy  soil  where  no  farmyard  manure  is  used. 

6.  Discuss  the  question  of  autumn  versus  spring  manuring  for  root-crops. 

6.  Given  a  field  of  run-out  inferior  pasture  on  a  clay  soil,  state  what  you 
would  do  to  improve  it. 

7.  Describe  the  work  connected  with  the  folding  of  sheep  on  turnips  in 
winter,  giving  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  food  allowed  per  head  per  daj'. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "  pedigreed  "  seed.    Describe  how  it  has 
been  developed,  and  what  its  value  is  to  farmers. 

9.  Describe  the  points  of  any  one  breed  of  pigs  with  which  you  are 
acquainted. 

10.  Work  out  the  average  cost  of  a  day's  work  of  a  man  and  pair  of  horses. 


EXAMINATION   IN    ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Maximum  Numbeb  of  Mabkb,  200.    Pass  Numbeb,  75. 

Tuesday,  ISor ember  7,  1893. 

(Three  liours  ailorced.) 


1.  What  is  meant  by  qvantiralence  of  the  elements?  Illustrate  your  reply 
by  examples. 

2.  What  is  oxidation  1  Give  instances  of  its  action  and  the  changes 
produced  by  it. 

3.  Name  the  chief  properties  of  s%tlj)huTctted  hydrogen  gas.  How  may  it 
occur  in  nature,  and  what  are  its  principal  uses  in  the  laboratory  ? 

4.  Which  are  the  principal  compounds  of  viagnesium  1  Name  their  chief 
properties. 

6.  Which  salts  are  most  generally  met  with  in  drinki??// -waters,  and  how 
may  the  presence  of  any  of  these,  in  large  or  tmall  proportion  respectively, 
affect  the  nature  of  the  water  ? 

6.  How  many  different  phosphates  does  sodium  form  \N'ith  tribasic  phcs- 
phoric  acid  (H,P04)  ?    How  can  these  be  severally  formed  ? 

7.  Define  in  chemical  terms  the  following:  Fbwntj^ar,  heavy  ^ar,  alabaster, 
borax,  galena,  rermilion. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  MECHANICS  AND   NATCUIL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Maximum  Number  of  Mabks,  200.    Pass  Number,  75. 

Wednesday,  November  8, 1893. 

(^Three  hours  alUnoed.) 


1.  If  a  body  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane  under  the  action  of  gpravity,  what 
are  the  conditions  of  equUibriom  7 

S appose  a  body  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane  in  such  a  position  that  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  are  fulfilled,  what  other  condition  has  to  be  fulfilled 
if  the  body,  left  to  itself,  is  to  stay  in  that  position  ?  Illustrate  yonr  answer 
by  the  case  of  a  ball  so  loaded  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  at  the  middle 
point. 

2.  If  a  body  rests  against  a  smooth  point,  in  what  direction  is  the  reaction 
of  the  point  against  the  body  exerted  1 

Draw  a  line  AB,  and  suppose  that  it  is  inclined  downward  from  A  at  an 
angle  of  30°  to  the  horizon  ;  take  in  it  a  point  C,  such  that  CB  is  a  fourth  (A 
AB  ;  suppose  that  AB  is  a  uniform  rod  supported  by  a  smooth  hinge  at  A  and 
resting  against  a  smooth  point  at  C ;  show  in  a  diagram  the  forces  that  keep 
the  rod  at  rest,  and  show,  by  construction  or  calculation,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  rod  on  the  fixed  point  at  C  is  very  nearly  six-tenths  of  the  weight. 

3.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  first  system  of  pulleys  (in  which  each  pulley  hangs 
by  a  separate  rope)  with  four  pulleys,  one  fixed  and  three  movable.  If  the 
weight  is  raised  one  foot,  how  many  feet  must  the  power  descend  !  What  u 
the  least  length  of  rope  that  must  be  used  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  one 
foot? 

4.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
two  substances  is  0*3  7 

At  what  points  is  friction  exerted  in  the  case  of  a  cart-wheel  ?  Explain 
why  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  car  along  a  tramway  than  along  an  ordinary  road. 

5.  If  a  force  of  three  absolute  units  (poundals)  ar,ts  on  a  mass  of  10  lb., 
what  velocity  does  it  impart  in  1  second  ?  What  velocity  does  it  impart  if  it 
continues  to  act  for  7  seconds  7 

6.  What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is  12  lb.,  and  which 
moves  at  the  rate  of  15  ft.  a  second  7  If  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  resisted 
by  a  force  of  9  absolute  units  (poundals),  what  will  be  its  velocity  when  it 
has  described  20  ft.  7 

7.  A  glass  ball  weighs  10  oz. ;  it  is  found  to  weigh  6  oz.  when  it  is  in  a 
liquid  A,  and  5  oz.  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  B ;  what  ratio  does  the  specific 
gravity  of  A  bear  to  that  of  B  7 

8.  Put  a  piece  of  ice  into  an  open  tin  pot  and  let  it  half  melt ;  then  put 
the  pot  over  a  fiame ;  of  course,  in  time  the  water  will  boil  and  be  evaporated. 
At  what  stages  of  the  proceeding  will  the  temperature  of  the  water  be 
constant,  and  at  what  will  it  be  continuously  increasing  7 

What  difference  would  there  be  if  the  process,  instead  of  taking  place  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  took  place  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  7 

9.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  a 
given  quantity  of  air  7 

Wliat  is  meant  when  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  1**  C.  is  given  as 
0  003665  7 

If  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  is  10  cubic  ft.  when  the  temperature 
is  20^  C,  what  will  be  its  volume  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  21^  C, 
without  change  of  pressure  7 

10.  A  fly-wheel  weighs  20  tons,  and  we  can  suppose  the  mass  to  be  di*- 
tribu ted  along  the  circumference  of  a  circle  30  ft.  in  diameter;  if  it  tores 
at  the  rate  of  40  times  a  minute,  what  is  its  kinetic  energy  in  foot-pocnd:*  t 
07=r32,  ir'-lO). 

If  it  had  to  give  up  800,000  foot  pounds  of  its  enei^,  by  how  many  turxi 
a  minute  would  its  velocity  be  reduced  ? 
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EXAMINATION  IN  MENSURATION   AND   LAND   SURVEYING. 

Mi.XlML'M  NUM3E3  OP   MlBKS,   lOD.     PASS   NUMBEE,  40. 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1893. 
{Two  hours  allowed.) 


1.  The  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  taken  ia  order,  are  310, 196, 283, 415  ft. 
respectively ;  the  angle  between  the  first  and  fourth  sides  is  72^ ;  draw  the 
figure  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  equal  to  65  ft ,  and  note  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  given  angle,  and  the  number  of  feet  in  the  diagonal 
passing  through  the  given  angle. 

2.  The  dimensions  of  a  brick  set  in  mortar  are  9  in.  by  4  J  in.  by  3  in. ; 
find  how  many  bricks  arc  required  to  build  a  mass  of  brickwork  10  ft.  by  8  ft. 
by  4i  ft. 

3.  A  cylindrical  tank  is  12  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  is  9  ft.  ; 
given  that  25  gallons  equal  4  cubic  feet,  find  the  number  of  gallons  that  the 
tank  will  contain. 

4.  Briefly  explain  the  principle  of  the  vernier. 

Draw  a  line  3  in.  long,  and  divide  it  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  mark  the  inches  0,  1,  2,  3 ;  draw  a  vernier  by  which  the  scale  can  be 
'  read  to  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  draw  the  vernier  against  the  scale  in 
the  position  it  would  occupy  when  the  reading  i3'l'37  in. 

6.  Along  a  line  AB  beginning  from  A,  distances  0,  105,  220,  350,  410,  480, 
575,  750  are  measured ;  the  offsets  at  the  points  respectively  are  0, 80, 60,  40, 0 
to  the  right,  and  70.  90,  50  to  the  left,  all  being  in  links.  Arrange  these 
measurements  in  the  form  in  which  they  would  be  entered  in  a  field-book,  and 
plot  the  boundary  to  a  scale  1  iti.  equal  to  1  chain. 

6.  A,  B,  C,  are  three  points  on  the  ground,  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 
A  level  is  placed  between  A  and  B,  and  the  readings  are  2'35  back-sight  to  A, 
and  6*60  fore-sight  to  B ;  it  is  then  placed  between  B  and  C,  and  the  readings 
are  4*71  back-sight  to  B,  and  7'58  fore-sight  to  C  ;  if  the  level  is  now  placed 
between  G  and  A,  and  the  fore-sight  to  A  is  3*17,  what  should  the  back-sight 
toCbe? 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1893  OF  THE 
CONSULTING  CHEMIST. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1893,  the  number 
of  samples  submitted  to  me  for  analysis  in  the  ordinary  course  by 
Members  of  the  Society  has  been  1,363,  this  being  152  in  excess  of 
the  number  sent  during  the  previous  year,  1891-2.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  samples  analysed  in  connection  with 
the  Society's  Experimental  Farm  at  Woburn,  others  in  connection 
with  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Chester,  and  yet  others 
relating  to  various  matters  of  agricultural  investigation — making  alto- 
gether a  total  of  1,500  samples  for  the  year.  A  list  of  the  various 
heads  under  which  the  analyses  have  been  grouped  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 

The  increase,  while  due  in  some  measure  to  the  larger  exercise 
by  Members  of  their  privileges,  is  also  due  to  the  examination  of 
some  80  samples  on  behalf  of  a  Member  who  is  carrying  out  various 
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field  and  other  experiments  on  his  own  account.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  James  Mason,  of  Eynsham  Hall,  Witney,  Oxon,  is  engaged  in 
putting  into  actual  practice  the  latest  discoveries  of  agricultural 
science,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  utilisation 
by  leguminous  plants  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  the  atmosphere,* 
and  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries, 
following,  as  they  do,  in  a  practical  way,  the  more  strictly  scientific 
work  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mason  is  endeavouring  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  soil 
is  enriched  by  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops,  and,  by  analysis  of 
the  soil,  of  the  crops  removed,  and  of  the  drainage  water  that  flows 
away,  he  is  setting  out  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  for  his  land  in 
respect  of  the  nitrogen  accumulated  or  removed  from  the  soil. 

Investigations  have  also  been  pursued  in  the  laboratory  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  and  composition  of  preservative  mixtures  for  milk 
and  cream,  into  the  means  of  marking  foreign  meat,  the  composition 
and  nature  of  certain  Australian  wheat  soils,  and  of  soils  affected 
with  "  finger  and  toe." 

As  regards  the  ordinary  samples  sent  for  analysis,  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  feeding  stuffs,  an  increase  in  manures  generally,  and  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  waters,  no  less  than 
228  of  these  having  been  examined.  Without  doubt  the  exceptional 
and  prolonged  dry  season  experienced  this  year  was  in  great  measure 
the  cause  of  this  latter  increase,  producing,  as  it  did,  a  shortness  of 
water-supply  in  many  parts,  and  the  utilisation  of  fresh  sources  or 
of  those  of  doubtful  purity.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  necessity 
for  care  in  this  respect  was  clearly  proved,  as  many  of  the  samples 
submitted  showed  manifest  signs  of  pollution  having  taken  place. 

The  Quarterly  Reports  issued  by  the  Chemical  Committee  have, 
as  usual,  brought  to  light  many  cases  of  adulteration  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  have  proved  of  much  benefit  to  farmers  in  apprising 
them  of  the  principal,  and  especially  of  new,  forms  of  adulteration 
practised. 

The  passing  of  the  rcrtilisers  and  JFceding  Stuffs  Act,  following 
on  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  en  this  subject,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  year,  and,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
farming  corannmity.  It  is  rot  too  much  to  s«*iy  that  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  afford  security  for  their 
^Fembers  when  purchasing  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  as  well  as  the 
prominence  which  they  have  given  by  their  Quarterly  Reports  to 
cases  of  adulteration  brought  under  tlioir  notice,  have  to  no  smcdl 
degree  contributed  to  the  framing  of  the  new  Act,  and  to  the  pro- 
viding of  remedies  by  legislation  in  cases  of  fraud  and  misrepre- 
sentation. One  of  the  chief  advantages  that  a  farmer  will  gain  by 
this  legislation  is,  that  it  will  henceforth  be  incumbent  on  every 
vendor  of  a  manure  or  feeding  stuff  to  give  the  purchaser  an  invoice, 

*  Sec  Field  JCarpcrirnents  on  tlie  FiTct'um  of  Frrr.  Inirofjcn.     By  James 
Mason.     Journal,  3rd  scries,  Vol.  III.,  1S92,  pp.  C51-(j57. 
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setting  out  clearly  the  nature  of  the  material  sold,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  fertiliser,  its  guaranteed  analysis  as  well.  Moreover,  as  regards 
feeding  cakes,  &c.,  ifc  will  be  necessary  in  future  for  a  vendor  to 
declare  that  a  cake  called  by  a  name  such  as  linseed  cake,  cotton 
cake,  &c.,  shall  be  made  only  with  the  seed  denominated  by  the 
name  used,  and  shall,  when  described  by  the  name  of  the  seed,  be 
taken  to  be  "pure,"  i.e.,  unmixed  with  any  other  seed  or  seeds. 
Hence,  "  linseed  cake  "  will  in  future  mean  "  pure  linseed  cake,"  and 
not  be  taken,  as  it  often  is  now,  as  synonymous  with  oil  cake. 

In  justice  to  high-class  trading  firms  it  must  be  said  that  they 
will  welcome  rather  than  oppose  such  legislation,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  give  the  farmer  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  that  for 
which  he  has  contracted.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  more  amongst 
the  small  traders  and  those  who  keep  up  running  accounts  with  the 
farmers,  on  long  credit,  that  the  greatest  scope  exists  for  the  practice 
of  adulteration.  And,  though  legislation  has  been  introduced,  it 
will  need  as  much  vigilance  as  ever  to  ensure  that  the  right  article 
is  purchased  and  that  it  is  correctly  described  on  the  invoice  now 
obliged  to  be  given  with  the  purchase. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  any  great  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  either  manures  or  feeding  stuffs,  nor  have  any 
specially  fresh  articles  been  introduced ;  but  it  has  once  more  to  be 
chronicled  that,  amid  the  many  causes  of  complaint  which  he  has,  the 
farmer  cannot  well  find  fault  with  either  the  prices  or  the  quality 
of  what  he  ha^  been  able  to  buy  from  high-class  firms. 

The  most  prominent  new  forms  of  adulteration,  or  of  misrepresen- 
tation, brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chemical  Committee  have  been 
as  follows : — 

The  sale  of  a  material  called  "  slag  "  to  farmers,  they  thinking 
that  they  are  thereby  purchasing  "  basic  slag  "  ,  the  sale,  under  the 
description  of  **  Dissolved  Bones,"  or  "  Dissolved  Bones  made  under 
a  new  process,"  of  a  manure  not  dissolved  at  all,  but  akin  to  boiled 
or  steamed  bones ;  the  adulteration  of  linseed  cake  with  rice  oil ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  sand  in  some  quantity  in  undecorticated 
cotton  cakes. 

These  will  be  severally  noted  when  considering  the  respective 
heads  under  which  the  materials  in  the  following  summary  are 
grouped. 

Linseed  Cakes. 

Purity  of  Cakes, — Little  or  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
respect  of  adjudicating  on  the  question  of  "  purity  "  in  these  cakes, 
the  definition  of  a  pure  cake  as  laid  down  in  the  Journal,  Vol. 
XXIV.  (1888),  pp.  300,  301,  having  worked  admirably,  and  having 
given  rise  to  no  real  dispute  whatever,  or  to  any  conflict  of  opinion 
between  chemists. 

The  difficulty,  however,  has  been  to  get  farmers  to  insist  on 
having  cake  invoiced  to  them  as  linseed  cake,  and  too  often  the  mis- 
leading name  oil  cake  has  been  substituted  on  the  invoice,  even 
when  linseed  cake  has  been  specifically  ordered. 
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The  new  Act  introduced  this  year  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  an  end 
to  this  form  of  misrepresentation. 

Hard-pressed  caJces. — Several  cakes,  chiefly  of  American  mana* 
facture,  came  under  my  notice  which  were  very  hard-pressed  and 
consequently  very  poor  in  oil. 

The  following  analyses  illustrate  this  : — 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Moisture     . 

.    877 

10-6o 

11-57 

12-67 

Oil      ...        . 

.    4-96 

C-31 

032 

6-01 

*  Albuminous    compounds 

(flesh- 

forming  matters)     . 

.  37-37 

3712 

310C 

29-69 

Mucilage,  sugar,   and  digestible 

fibre 

.  36-81 

3219 

34-87 

34-33 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 

.    6-83 

81G 

884 

10-77 

*  Mineral  matter  (aah)  . 

.    5-22 

6-57 

7-3-4 

6-63 

10000 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

'  containing  nitrogen 

.     6-98 

5-94 

4-97 

4-75 

'  including  sand 

•09 

•14 

1-79 

l-3t 

A  cost  7/.  16*.  per  ton  delivered. 
B    „    7/.10«.  „        „ 

C    „    8/.  16*.  „        „ 

Linseed  Cake  adulterated  with  Rice  Oil, — A  new  form  of  adul- 
teration was  brought  to  light  in  the  case  of  a  cake  sent  to  me  lately, 
and  which,  while  I  found  it  to  be  free  from  admixture  of  foreign 
seeds  and  to  contain  18-5  per  cent,  of  oil,  gave,  on  extraction  of  the 
oil,  one  of  a  very  acid  nature  and  quite  difibrent  to  linseed  oil.  This 
led  to  further  examination,  and  ultimately  I  found  that  the  cake  did 
not  contain  more  than  1^  percent,  of  genuine  linseed  oil,  and  that  the 
remainder  was  rice  oil. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  "  extracted  "  linseed-meal  (i.e.,  linseed- 
meal  from  which  the  oil  bad  been  removed)  was  compounded  with 
rice  oil,  and  the  whole  pressed  again  into  cake.  The  price  charged 
was  7^.  15«.  per  ton.  This  exemplifies  the  necessity  of  stipulating 
for  pure  linseed  cake,  and  of  not  being  content  with  a  mere 
guarantee  of  percentage  of  oil ;  but  of  insisting  that  the  oil  he 
linseed  oil,  inasmuch  as  the  feeding  value  of  rice  oil  is  relatively 
very  small. 

CoTTOK  Cakes. 

Sand  in  Cotton  Cakes, — During  this  year  several  instances  of 
undecorticated  cotton  cakes  have  been  met  with  which  showed  that 
an  impure  and  imperfectly  cleaned  seed  had  been  used.  Kot  only 
has  there  been  considerable  trouble,  Owing  to  the  presence  on  the 
market  of  a  number  of  "woolly"  cakes,  i.e.,  those  in  which  there 
has  been  a  quantity  of  cotton-wool  left  adhering  to  the  seed  ;  but  a 
new  feature  has  come  to  the  fore  in  the  presence  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  sand.  Previously  this  very  seldom  occurred, 
and  about  -25  per  cent,  of  sand  was  all  that  was,  as  a  rulo,  to  he 
found. 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

6-07 

G-67 

7-87 

8-10 

1-69 

1-69 

212 

2-78 
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The  following  instances  will  show  the  increase  that  has  from 
time  to  time  taken  place,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  guarded 
against. 

Sand  in  UndecorticcUed  Cotton  Cake : — 

Mineral  matter  (ash)  . 
includiDg  sand . 

Hair  and  Wool  in  Cotton  Cakes. — As  exemplifying  the  danger 
attending  the  use  of  cotton  cakes  containing  wool  or  hair  attaching 
to  the  seed  or  to  the  cakes,  the  following  instance  may  be  cited  : — 

A  Member  of  the  Society  sent  me  last  winter  a  sample  drawn 
from  several  cakes,  writing  as  follows  : — 

''  I  have  had  several  sheep  die  during  the  last  week,  and  on  opening 
them  found  a  ball  of  some  substance  in  the  stomach.  I  commenced  to  give 
them  cotton  cake  about  a  week  before  they  began  to  fall  amies.  I  enclose 
a  sample  of  cake,  and  the  substance  taken  out  of  the  stomach  of  one  of  the 
sheep,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  others.'' 

On  examining  the  cakes  I  found  that  they  contained  a  good  deal 
of  hairy  material  attaching  to  the  exterior,  and  that  this  substance 
was  the  same  as  that  composing  the  lumps  which  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  sheep  that  died. 

I  ascertained,  further,  that  these  lumps  did  not  contain  wool 
such  as  might  be  licked  off  from  the  backs  of  other  sheep,  and  that 
the  sheep  that  died  did  not  have  access  to  any  sieicking  or  hairy 
material  except  that  which  was  taken  along  with  the  cake. 

Miscellaneous  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Sape  Cakes  {for  feeding). — A  few  rape  cakes  used  for  feeding 
purposes  have  been  sent  for  examination.  These,  while  showing 
some  improvement  over  the  generality  of  former  Eamples,  and  being 
free,  moreover,  from  mustard,  had  still  more  sand  than  they  should 
have  had. 

In  three  cases  the  results  were  : — 


A 

B 

c 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 

.    7-00 

10  28 

7-78 

including  sand  . 

.    2-60 

4-69 

2-64 

Dried  Grains. — ^This  material,  the  largely  extended  use  of 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
the  hay  crop,  has  been  so  much  raised  in  price  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  still  be  considered  an  economical  food. 

A  Member  of  the  Society  sent  me  two  samples,  one  of  English, 
and  the  other  of  American  manufacture. 

The  respective  prices  were — 


English  grains,  G/.  per  ton  delivered. 
American  grains,  7/.  lOf.  per  ton  delivered. 
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It  was  claimed  that  the  American  sample  yms  worth  the  extra 
price.  The  analysis  shows  that,  while  the  American  sample  was 
rather  the  better,  the  difference  was  nothing  like  that  represented 
by  the  respective  prices. 

A  B 

English       American 

Moisture 1233  10-14 

Oil 718  7-67 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (fledh-forming  matters)  .  18*37  21*87 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre  .        .        .  41*63  41*38 

Woody  fibre  (ceUulose) 1631  16'65 

>  Mineral  matter  (ash) 4*28  3*49 

10000      100-00 

*  containing  nitrogen 2*91  3*50 

*  including  sand 2  14  2*24 

"  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed," — A  new  feeding  material  called  "  Buffalo 
Gluten  Feed,"  and  composed  principally  of  the  external  portions  of 
the  maize  grain,  and  imported  probably  from  Buffalo  (U.S.A.),  gave 
the  following  excellent  analysis  :  — 

Moisture 8*48 

Oil 13*63 

^  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        •  24*31 

Starch,  digestible  fibre,  &c 44*89 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 7-05 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 1*74 

100-00 
*  containing  nitrogen 3*89 

The  price  was  61.  lbs.  per  ton,  free  on  rail  at  Hull,  and  it  was  a 
perfectly  sweet  and  nice  food,  and  must  be  reckoned  by  no  means 
dear. 

Niger- Cake, — A  sample  of  this,  offered  to  a  Member,  gave  this 
analysis  : — 

Moisture 10*11 

OU 6-01 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)       .  35*13 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre         .        «        .  23*21 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 17*03 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 7*91 

100*00 
'  containing  nitrogen  6*62 

The  price  was  hi,  1 5«.  per  ton  delivered,  and,  from  the  analysis, 
the  cake  should  be  fully  equal  to  common  cotton  cake.  It  is  l&iigely 
used  in  India  for  feeding  purposes,  and  might  well  be  more  utilised 
in  this  country. 

Acorns, — A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  drawn  of  late  to  the 
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use  of  acorns  as  a  feeding  material,  and  also  to  the  risk  attending 
the  giving  of  them  to  stock.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  whole 
acorns,  without  removal  of  the  husk  : — 

Moisture 3718 

Oil .        .        .  1-46 

^  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        .  4*dl 

Starch,  digestible  fibre,  &c 49*02 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)    .        .        .        .        »        .  6*14 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 1*30 

10000 
>  containing  nitrogen    ....  '77 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  acorns  contain  but  little  oil  or 
nitrogenous  bodies,  and  that  the  chief  elements  of  feeding  value  are 
the  starchy  matters.  From  this  it  may  follow  that  acorns  are,  per- 
haps, best  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  pigs. 


Swedes. 

YeUoW'  and  White-fleshed  Swedes  compared. — A  Member  sent 
me  carefully  selected  specimens  (six  roots  of  each)  of  two  kinds  of 
swedes  that  had  been  grown  upon  the  same  field  on  light  sandy  land 
high  up  on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  seed  had  been  mixed  and 
planted  together,  the  roots  being  separated  only  at  gathering. 
Analyses  of  these  two  kinds  gave  the  following  results,  and  showed 
the  superiority  of  the  white-fleshed  swede  : — 


Water      . 

^  Albuminous  compounds 
Grape  sugar  (glucose) 
(/ane  sugar 
Digestible  fibre,  &c. 
Woody  fibre    . 
Ash         ... 


White  Swedes 

Yellow  Swedes 

89-20 

89-46 

102 

117 

5-88 

4  94 

•31 

•21 

2-20 

2-81 

•86 

•94 

•47 

•48 

10000 

10000 

•10 

•19 

1-0-10 

1040 

lb.    oz. 

lb.     075. 

17  UJ 

17    9 

*  containing  nitrogen 
Spec.  grav.  of  juice  . 

6  roots  weighed 


Poisoning  ey  Castor-oil  Bean. 

Three  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  of  cattle  by  decorticated 
cotton-cake  meal  were  brought  to  my  notice  within  a  few  days  of 
one  another.  It  proved  that  all  three  cases  were  connected  with  one 
and  the  same  delivery  of  decorticated  cotton-cake  meal  imported  by 
a  Liverpool  house  from  America.  On  examining  the  suspected 
meal  I  found  the  husk  of  castor-oil  bean  present  in  each  instance. 
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One  farmer  had  several  cattle  taken  very  unwell  when  the  meal  was 
first  used ;  a  second  had  fully  half  of  a  herd  of  150  cattle  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  the  third  farmer  lost  one  out  of  28  heifers,  the 
rest  becoming  ill,  with  violent  purging. 

Manures. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  manures  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  much  in  the  farmer's  favour — and  though  there  are  still  many 
worthless  or  nearly  worthless  materials  sold,  there  has  not  been  so 
much  adulteration  of  standard  manures,  such  as  Bone-meal,  Dis- 
solved Bones,  &c. 

The  following  are  instances  of  good  and  cheap  manures  offered 
to  farmers  : — 

Boiled  Bones, 

Moisture 8*32 

^  Organic  matter 25-08 

Phosphate  of  lime 57*78 

C  arbonate  of  lime,  &c 8*23 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter -59 

10000 

*  containing  nitrogen 1-74 

equal  to  ammonia  .        .         •         .        *        .  2' 11 

This  was  bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  cost 
only  il,  per  ton  delivered. 

Dissolved  Bones. — This  manure  has  also,  in  many  instances,  been 
procurable  at  very  low  rates,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 

A  B 

Moisture 1109  1111 

^  Organic  matter  and  water  of  combina- 
tion           33-48  3410 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime .        .        .  10*94  11*11 
Equal  to  tnbasic  pbospbate  of  lime  (bone 

phosphate)  rendered  soluble  by  acid  (17*13)  (17-41) 

Insoluble  phosphates       ....  2002  1739 

Sulphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts,  &c.        .  20-78  25*00 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       .        .        ,       2*19  1-14 

10000         100-00 

'  containing  nitrogen  ....  3-47  8*10 

equal  to  ammonia      ....  4  21  3  76 

A  cost5/.  12f.  6d,  per  ton  delivered. 
B  cost  41.  15«.  at  mill. 

Both  were  genuine  samples. 

Although,  as  instanced  above,  genuine  Dissolved  Bones  has  been 
purchasable  at  low  prices,  two  cases  have  occurred  in  which,  under 
the  description  "  Pure  Dissolved  Bones,"  or  "  Pure  Dissolved  Bones 
made  under  a  new  process,''  has  been  sold  a  manure  not  different  in 
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character  nor  givisg  a  different  analysis  from  that  of  Boiled  Bones. 
The  manure  has  contained  no  '*  soluble  phosphate/'  and  has  not 
been  dissolved  at  all  with  oil  of  vitriol,  as  Pure  Dissolved  Bones 
should  be.  Yet,  by  ofiTering  it  under  the  misleading  name  of  "  Dis- 
solved Bones"  farmers  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  buying  a 
quickly-acting  manure  instead  of  a  slowly-acting  one. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  two  such  samples  : — 

Moisture ,•  10-17  11-96 

1  Organic  matter 12-52  13-83 

Phospbate  oflime 01-26  60-87 

Carbonate  oflime,  &c 1521  12  40 

Sand -85  -85 


10000  100  00 

*  containiDg  nitrogen     ....       1*78  1*77 

equal  to  ammonia       ....       2*16  2*14 

Basic  Slag. — This  material,  as  is  known,  varies  considerably  in 
quality  according  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  and 
also  in  fineness  of  grinding.  The  following  results  will  exemplify 
these  variations : — 

A  B  C  D 

'  Phosphoric  acid     .        .        .2018  Ua.'S  12-73  10-70 

Lime 87  01  37-^0  4041  38-37 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina      .  3214  33-4S  33-78  80  09 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       .    0*77  11*61  1308  1M6 


10000      100-00      10000      10000 

'  equal  to  tribasic  phosphate 

oflime        .        .        .      44-05  37-88  27-79  23-55 

percentage  of  fineness        .06  73  39  74 

A  cost  S7s.  6d.  per  ton  delivered. 

B  cost  45».  per  ton  delivered. 

C  cost  40s.  per  ton  delivered. 

D  cost  43s.  Qd,  per  ton  delivered  and  was  a  Scotch  basic  slag. 

Slag. — It  is  well  here  to  repeat  the  warning  given  in  the 
Quarterly  Reports,  and  to  point  out  that  a  material  having  no 
manurial  properties  and  only  fit  for  road-making  has  been  offered 
to  farmers,  as  a  manure,  at  the  price  of  25«.  to  30«.  per  ton.  Farmers 
have  in  some  instances  bought  it,  thinking  that  they  were  purchasing 
"Basic  "Slag. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  this  material,  which  has  had,  it 
seems,  some  sale  in  the  West  of  England  : — 

Water  and  loss  on  heating 
Oxide  of  iron,  alumina^  &c. 
Lime        .... 
Phosphoric  acid 
Insoluble  silicoous  matter 

100-00  100-00 


A 

B 

910 

19-62 

8-06 

18-61 

none 

420 

none 

-32 

82-86 

67-36 
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A  was  an  utterly  worthless  material  as  a  manure,  and  B  nearlj 
so,  and  neither  was  basic  slag  at  all,  a  substance  which  should  can- 
tain  about  17  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, — An  adulterated  sample  of  this  manure  was 
sent  me,  which  analysed  as  follows  : — 

Moisture 6*59 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)       .        .        .        .  14'46 

Sulphate  of  soda 11*20 

.    ITitrateofsoda 67*76 

100*00 

This  was  accordingly  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter 
(25  per  cent.)  with  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Pigeon  Manure, — ^An  analysis  of  a  sample  sent  me  gave  the 
following : — 

Moisture 18-60 

^  Organic  matter 58*55 

Phosphate  of  lime 5*39 

Alkalies,  &c 4*40 

Sand 13*00 

100*00 

'  containing  nitrogen 3*49 

equal  to  ammonia 4*24 

This  manure  could,  I  was  told,  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  about 
70«.  per  ton  delivered,  but  this  would  appear  to  be  rather  above  its 
value,  though  it  was  dry  and  in  good  condition. 

Eefuse  Materials. — ^Worthless  or  nearly  worthless  materials  con- 
tinue, as  before,  to  be  foisted  on  the  farmer.  The  following  are 
instances  : — 

A  B 

Moisture 23*42  17*26 

>  Orgaoic  matter        .        .       ' .        .        .  22*73  14*57 

Phosphate  of  lime 287  2*0*2 

Carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.        .  23  73  11*04 

Sand 27*25  55*11 

100*00  100-00 

^  containing  nitrogen     ....         -77  *71 

equal  to  ammonia        ....         '03  *86 

A  was  called  **  fish  manure  "  and  coat  3/.  par  ton  ;  it  was  not  worth 
pnying  carriage  upon. 

B  also  cost  3/.  per  ton,  and  was  still  worse. 

I  append  the  list  of  analyses  made  in  the  Society's  Laboratory 
during  the  past  year. 
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List  of  Analyses  made  for  Members  of  the  Society  from  December  1, 
1892,  to  November  30,  1893. 

Linseed  cakes 109 

Undecbrticated  cotton  cakes 73 

Decorticated  cotton  cakes 39 

Compound  feeding  cakes  and  meals        ....  78 

Rice  meals ]  5 

Cereals 11 

Dried  grains .  9 

Silage  and  hay 5 

Butter,  milk,  and  cream 10 

Waters 228 

Superphosphates    .        .         .        .        .        .        .        .330 

Dissolved  bones  and  compound  artiBcial  manures  .        .HO 

Dones  and  bone-meals 120 

Peruvian  guano 14 

Fish  guano 28 

Shoddy 23 

Soot 4 

Basic  slag 53 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 12 

Nitrate  of  soda 35 

Potash  salts 9 

Lime 6 

Eefuse  materials 41 

Soils .78 

Miscellaneous 15 

1,363 
Analyses  in  connection  with  the  Annuel  Country  \         ..» 

Meeting        .        .         .        .        .        .        .        ./         ^^ 

Analyses  m  connection  with  the  Wobum  experiments  S         84 

and  other  agricultural  investigations    ,        .        .  / 

Total 1,500 

J.  Augustus  Voelckeb. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   FOR    1893   OF  THE 
CONSULTING   BOTANIST. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  an  increase  of  applications 
from  the  Members  of  the  Society.  The  total  number  amounts 
to  825. 

The  pasture  grass-seeds  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  both  as 
regards  purity  and  germination.  Tiie  rye-grass  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  weeds  present.  Samples  of  perennial  rye- grass  had 
10  and  12  per  cent,  of  weeds,  and  a  sample  of  Italian  rye-grass 
had  11  per  cent.  Several  samples  of  cocksfoot  contained  smaller 
quantities   of  weeds.     Ergot  was  found  in   both  tall  fescue  and 
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timothy,  nearly  half  of  the  samples  of  tall  fescue  examined  being 
badly  ergoted.  Very  low  germinations  were  observed  in  several 
grasses,  dae  no  doubt  to  carrying  forward  old  seeds.  One  sample 
of  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  failed  altogether,  and  another 
gave  only  18  per  cent  of  growing  seeds ;  a  sample  of  cocksfoot 
yielded  only  24  per  cent,  of  germinating  seeds,  one  of  rye-grass  27 
per  cent.,  two  samples  of  hard  fescue  gave  only  28  and  36  per  cent., 
and  dogstail  gave  34  per  cent,  in  one  sample. 

Excluding  these  cases  the  germination  of  the  grains  has  been 
very  good,  the  averagr«  being,  for — 

peroeok 
Ttough-stalked  meadow-grass   83 
Smooth^talked  meadow-grass  7C 
Wood  meadow-grass   ...     60 

Timothy 98 

Yellow  oat  grass     .     ,     .    .    53 

Dogstail 90 

Perennial  rye  grass      ...    94 
Italian  rye  grass      ....    92 


pci-ccut. 

Cocksfoot 8S 

Meadow  fescue     ....  01 

Tall  fescue  ' 82 

Sheep's  fescue 83 

Hard  fescue 80 

Red  fescue 80 

Meadow  foxtail    ....  74 

Sweet  vernal        ....  76 


The  clovers  showed  a  larger  amount  of  weeds  than  the  grasses, 
but  they  had  a  high  germination.  In  white  clover  no  less  than 
30  per  cent,  contained  more  or  less  weeds,  in  some  cases  reaching 
10,  12,  and  even  15  per  cent. ;  the  principal  impurity  being 
the  seeds  of  sorrel.  More  than  a  third  of  the  samples  of  red  clover 
contained  weeds,  some  having  as  many  as  12  and  14  per  cent. : 
dodder  was  detected  in  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  samples.  Alsike 
was  quite  free  from  dodder,  and  fairly  free  from  weeds.  Trefoil  and 
lucerne  were  also  free  from  weeds.  The  average  germination  was 
as  follows  : — 


per  ceut. 
White  clover  .....    01 

Ked  clover 04 

Alsike ,80 


perc«ot. 
Trefoil  ...:....    91 
Lucerne 96 


Samples  of  yarrow  were  pure  and  clean  :  they  germinated  on  an 
average  78  per  cent. ;  sheep's  parsley  grew  83  per  cent. 

Yerj  good  samples  of  timothy  and  lucerne  from  Canada  have 
been  analysed  and  reported  on. 

Several  plants  causing  injury  to  animals  have  been  determined. 
Horses  and  bullocks  have  died  from  eating  yew.  The  applicant, 
under  the  impression  that  one  sex  of  the  yew  was  harmless,  was 
anxious  that  the  sex  of  the  plant  causing  the  injury  should  be 
determined.  Pheasants  found  dead  under  a  yew  tree  had  been 
eating  the  leaves,  the  fragments  being  found  in  quantity  in  their 
intestinal  canal.  The  seeds  of  laburnum  caused  the  death  of 
several  fowls. 

Among  the  injuries  affecting  plants  that  have  been  investigated 
there  have  been  attacks  of  minute  fungi  on  oats,  turnips,  apples, 
and  on  forest  trees.  An  account  of  the  parasite  causing  tinger-and- 
toe  in  turnip  was  prepared  for  the  Journal  and  published  in  the 
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current  volome  (pp.  334-9)  ;  and  experiments  are  being  carried  on 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  anything  can  be  applied, 
at  a  moderate  cost,  to  the  land  where  this  disease  has  prevailed 
which  would  kill  the  spores  of  the  plant  that  causes  it. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Newton-le- Willows,  Lancashire,  to  study 
the  experiments  in  cross-breeding  cereals  which  have  been  carried 
on  for  several  years  by  Messrs.  Garton,  and  a  paper  on  cross- 
breeding has  been  prepared  for  the  Journal.     [See  p.  684.] 

W.  Oarbutuebs. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1893  OF  THE  ZOOLOGIST. 

Introduction. 

Ddbing  the  past  year  the  advice  of  the  Zoologist  has  been  sought 
with  regard  to  about  thirty  different  animal  pests,  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  classes  of  Vermes,  Myriapoda,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta.  The 
year  1893  would  appear,  from  the  applications  received,  to  be  charac- 
terised by  the  remarkably  early  appearance  of  the  customary  noxious 
insects,  and  the  special  prevalence  of  various  Aphides,  of  Red 
Spider,  of  Surface  Caterpillars,  and  of  Gout-fly  in  barley.  These 
characteristics  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  exceptionally  dry  spring,  in 
view  of  which  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Turnip-fly, 
which  usually  revels  in  dry  weather,  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
a  single  inquiry.  The  number  of  applications  received  may,  how- 
ever, be  no  safe  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  root  crops  have 
suffered  from  a  pest  which  is  so  thoroughly  familiar  to  British 
farmers. 

"Gapes"  in  Fowls. 

Applications  have  been  received  with  regard  to  the  disease  known 
as  "  Gapes,"  which  is  the  cause  of  serious  annual  loss  to  the  breeders 
of  poultry  and  pheasants.  The  symptoms  of  attack  are  a  peculiar 
whistling  cough,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  stretching  of  the  neck 
and  opening  of  the  beak — a  characteristic  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  popular  name  of  the  disease.  Appetite  fails,  the  feathers  assume 
a  ruffled  appearance,  and  the  bird  ultimately  dies  from  suffocation 
or  exhaustion.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  in  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  parasitic  Nematode  worm  of  the  family  Strongylidae — 
ISyngamtLs  trachsalis.  The  windpipe,  or  trachea,  divides  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  into  two  tubes,  known  as  tie  hronchiy  which  proceed  to 
the  lungs.  Jn  all  these  tubes,  and  especially  at  their  junction,  the 
parasites  congregate,  and  cause  distress,  and  frequently  death,  by  the 
irritation  they  set  up,  or  by  the  actual  blocking  of  the  air  passages. 

The  female  of  Syngannts  trachealisy  when  full  grown,  is  a  cylin- 
drical worm,  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.    It  has  a  powerful  suctorial  mouth  at  the  anterior  end. 
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by  which  it  firmly  attaches  itself  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  trachea  or 
bronchus.  The  male  is  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  female,  to 
which  it  becomes  firmly  fixed — a  peculiarity  which  in -some  districts 
has  gained  for  the  parasite  the  name  of  the  "  forked  worm." 

Life-history. — Soon  after  this  permanent  union  is  established  the 
body  of  the  female  becomes  more  or  less  distended  with  eggs.  These 
are  not  laid,  and  only  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  body  of  the 
parent,  or  its  death  and  decay.  The  diseased  bird  sometimes  ejects 
them  by  coughing,  and  other  fowls  may  contract  the  disease  by  de- 
vouring the  ejected  ova  or  worms.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the 
eggs  can  pass  without  injury  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
earthworm,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  creatures  are  sometimes  the 
means  of  conveying  the  parasites  into  the  crops  of  birds,  whence 
they  readily  migrate  into  the  breathing-tubes. 

Treatment. — On  the  first  indication  of  attack  the  affected  birds 
should  be  immediately  isolated.  They  will  otherwise  cough  up 
worms,  which  will  be  devoured  by  their  companions,  and  the  disease 
will  quickly  spread  throughout  the  poultry  yard  or  pheasantry.  If 
the  disease  has  not  been  brought  in  by  imported  birds,  it  has  been 
acquired  from  foul  water  or  mud-pools  on  the  spot,  and  the  possi- 


FiG.  l.—Syngamus  traehealit,  natural  size  and  enlarged,  with  small  male  permanently  attached 
to  the  female.    From  nature. 

bility  of  further  harm  from  such  sources  should  be  immediately  pre- 
vented. The  yard  should  be  disinfected  by  sprinkling  a  weak  solu- 
tion (1  per  cent.)  of  sulphuric  or  salicylic  acid.  The  dead  bodies  of 
affected  birds  should  be  at  once  buried  deeply,  or  effectually 
destroyed. 

The  above  measures  will  serve  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
If  the  cure  of  birds  already  attacked  be  attempted,  the  object  of  the 
treatment  is  to  induce  the  worms  to  loose  their  hold  in  the  windpipe. 
This  is  to  some  extent  effected  by  such  drugs  as  asafoetida  or  garlic, 
the  volatile  principles  of  which  are  given  off  by  the  lungs  and  affect 
the  air  passages.  Montagu  supplied  the  fowls  with  an  infusion  of 
rue  and  garlic  instead  of  water  to  drink.  Thdguin  obtained  satis- 
factory results  by  feeding  his  birds  on  cakes  containing  powdered 
gentian  and  asafoetida.  There  are  various  specifics  in  the  market 
which  are  based  upon  the  same  principle. 

Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  more  direct  methods  of  fumi- 
gation or  of  actual  operation,  but  these,  though  frequently  success- 
ful, are  not  unattended  with  danger.  The  diseased  birds  are  placed 
in  a  box  and  cautiously  fumigated  with  sulphur  or  tobacco  smoke, 
care  being  taken  to  stop  the  experiment  short  of  suffocation.     Or  a 
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feather,  from  which  the  barbules  have  been  removed  except  at  the 
tip,  may  be  introduced  into  the  windpipe,  and  the  worms  dislodged. 
The  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  poultry  yard  or  pheasantry 
and  the  strict  isolation  of  birds  which  exhibit  symptoms  of  attack 
are  the  points  most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  Under  the  head  of  '*  Syngamosis "  Neumann  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  this  infestation  in  his  work  '  on  Parasites  and 
Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Domesticated  Animals^  which  has  recently 
been  translated  by  Dr.  Fleming.  From  this  source  most  of  the  above 
suggestions  are  derived.  Young  birds  are  most  subject  to  attack, 
and  spontaneous  recovery  is  unusual. 


The  Mediterranean  Flour  Moth. 
Ephestia  Kiihniella,  Zeller. 

Reference  to  this  increasingly  troublesome  pest  will  be  found  in 
several  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  late  Consulting  Entomologist 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  iSociety.  Those  who  suffer  from  its  ravages 
are  particularly  referred  to  the  Report  for  1891,  which  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  moth 
and  the  nuisance  it  creates,  to- 
gether with  such  measures  for 
combating  it  as  have  hitherto 
been  most  successful  in  this 
country.  M.  J.  Danysz  has 
recently  published  an  important 
monograph  on  this  pest,  and 
some  of  his  suggestions  with 
regard  to  it  may  prove  valuable 
to  the  miller. 

The  fact  that  the  flour  moth 
has  become  so  much  more  for- 
midable of  late  years  is  due  to 
the  higher  and  more  equable 
temperature  of  modern  mills, 
which  favours  the  development 
of  the  insect  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  reproductive  powers  are 
at  least  doubled. 

It  is  not  unusual  for   mills 
to  work  day  and  nightj  and  in  the  consequent  warmth  of  the  build- 
ing the  moth,  which  would  normally  produce  perhaps  three  broods 
during  the  year,  produces  six  or  more. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  M.  Danysz's  report  relates 

to  the  structure  of  the  machinery  used  in  flour-mills.     He  remarks  : 

"  The  machines  which  are  most  difficult  to  clean  are  at  the 

same  time  those  which  are  most  infested.     Thus,  in  infested  mills, 

»  A  review  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  Journal,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  111.,  18W 
(Part  II.),  pp.  397-403.— Bd. 

VOL.  IV.  T.  S. — 16  3  H 


Fig.  2.— Ephestia  KnSniella.—Ky  imago;  B, 
pupa  ;  t',  pnpre  in  titu ;  D,  larva,  a  and  c, 
from  nature ;  B  and  d,  after  Riley. 
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the  bolting^reels  and  elevators  are  almost  always  full  of  the  webs, 
and,  by  rendering  the  cleansing  of  these  machines  more  easy  and 
conrenient,  the  formation  of  webs  in  them  will  be  checked,  and  the 
rapidity  of  multiplication  diminished." 

To  this  end  he  recommends  the  abandonment  of  the  old  bolting- 
reel  of  hexagonal  section  in  favour  of  the  more  easily  cleaned  round 
form,  in  which  he  recommends  that  an  automatically- working  brush 
should  be  fixed.  Similarly,  a  square  brush  fixed  to  the  elevator 
band  would  keep  that  very  favourite  breeding-place  free  from  the 
pest.  Conveyors  fitted  with  a  worm  or  screw  are  with  difficulty 
cleaned,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  discarded  for  some  other  con- 
trivance. 

One  side  of  the  various  elevator  spouts  should  be  readily 
removable  to  permit  of  access  to  the  interior.  This  will  entail  some 
leakage,  and  consequent  dust  in  the  mill,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  moth  if  it  should  obtain  a  foothold 
in  so  very  secure  a  position. 

M.  Danysz  rejects  the  various  methods  of  fumigation  to  destroy 
the  mature  moth,  and  proposes  instead  the  distribution  of  fine 
clouds  of  Pyrethrum  or  Persian  insect-powder.  He  claims  that 
whereas  sulphur  fumes  are  liable  to  affect  permanently  stored  com, 
and  necessitate  the  use  of  fire,  which  is  always  more  or  less  danger- 
ous in  mills,  the  powder  can  be  used  with  safety,  and  is  effectual  in 
quantities  so  snaall  as  not  to  perceptibly  affect  the  flour  or  grain 
upon  which  it  may  perchance  alight,  besides  being  non-poisonous  as 
far  as  man  is  concerned.  His  instructions  are  to  close  all  possible 
apertures  of  the  room,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  "  soufflet "  or 
bellows  to  blow  into  the  machinery  a  fine  cloud  of  the  "  compound 
powder"  (Pyrethrum  powder  with  nicotine  added).  The  bolting- 
reels  should  then  be  put  gently  in  motion,  to  prevent  the  dust  from 
alighting  too  rapidly. 

My  own  experiments  have  not  confirmed  the  efficacy  of  this 
treatment — possibly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
Pyrethrum  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state.  The  moths  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  succumbing  so  readily.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  amus- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  female  which  a  miller  had  decapi- 
tated was  still  unconcernedly  laying  eggs  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation. 

Measures  which  will  destroy  the  moth  will  leave  the  eggs  and 
larvflB  untouched.  These  M.  Danysz  attacks  with  a  wash  composed 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nicotine  with  quassia  and  caustic  potash 
added.  The  potash  dissolves  the  egg  shells,  the  nicotine  kills  the 
larvje,  and  the  quassia  warns  off  other  larvae  from  the  spot.  The 
machinery  is  stopped  and  the  wash  brushed  into  all  infested 
crannies.  Work  must  not  be  resumed  until  the  application  has 
become  dry. 

In  view  of  the  remarkably  destnictive  effect  of  even  a  small 
trace  of  carbolic  acid  upon  insect  life,  I  suggested  its  use,  if  com- 
patible with  safety,  in  an  infested  mill.     The  miller  reports  : 

"  We  finally  gave  the  walls  a  good  dressing  with  lime  and  car- 
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bolic  (the  latter  put  in  very  strong),  and  it  appears  to  have  cleared 
off  a  very  large  number." 

The  moth  is  known  to  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  sacks,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  are  a  frequent  medium  for  the  introduction  of  the 
pest  into  mills  which  have  hitherto  escaped  infestation. 

Various  methods  of  disinfection  have  been  advocated.  Baking 
the  sacks  or  subjecting  them  to  steam  is  not,  I  believe,  practicable,  as 
those  in  general  use  are  of  a  nature  to  be  greatly  injured  by  such  a 
process.  M.  Danysz  subjects  them  to  a  sulphur  fumigation  in  a 
closed  box. 

Such  measures  are  perhaps  desirable,  but,  seeing  that  a  very  few 
eggs  or  larviB  are  sufficient  to  set  up  infestation  in  a  mill,  it  seems 
almost  hopeless  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  its  introduction 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed 
towards  such  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  litter  as  shall  make  it 
difficult  for  the  insect  to  gain  a  foothold. 

It  is  most  important  that  in  the  building  and  installation  of  new 
mills  this  pest  should  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  machinery  designed 
with  a  view  to  its  possible  appearance. 

Root  Flies. 

During  June  and  July  complaints  were  received  of  the  ravages 
of  root-fly  maggots. 

These  are  the  larvae  of  various  species  of  the  genus  AiUhomyia^ 
the  most  common  being  : 

Anthomyia  brassicce,  Bouche,  the  cabbage  root-fly. 

AfUhoviyia  radicum^  Linn.,  injurious  to  cabbage  and  turnip 
roots. 

The  species  are  so  similar  in  appearance  and  mode  of  life  that 
a  separate  description  is  unnecessary.  The  larvsB  are  white  or 
yellowish  and  legless,  and  when  full-grown  are  not  quite  half  an 
inch  in  length.  They  infest  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  and, 
when  full  fed,  pupate  in  the  surrounding  earth,  the  sober-coloured 
grey  fly  emerging  in  about  three  weeks.  Successive  generations 
appear  throughout  the  summer. 

Treatment, — It  should  be  remembered  that  the  attack  is  fostered 
by- 

1.  The  use  of  maggot-infested  farm-yard  manure. 

If  the  manure  is  suspected  of  containing  the  maggots,  it  should  be 
rendered  harmle?*  by  the  admixture  of  gas -lime  before  use. 

2.  The  too  frequent  growth  of  similar  crops. 

Where  cabbages  are  grown  for  many  years  in  succession  the  pest  is 
liable  to  become  firmly  established,  and  change  of  crop  is  imperative. 

Gas-lime,  applied  with  the  necessary  caution,  is  the  dressing 
which  has  proved  most  efficacious  against  root-maggots.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  dipping  roots,  at  the  time  of  tliinning,  in  some 

3  H  2 
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mixture  likely  to  prove  objectionable  to  the  fly.  Soot  and  water,  cow- 
dung  and  cartb,  oil,  and  other  substances  have  besn  used  for  this 
purpose.  When  a  crop  shows  signs  of  failure  from  this  cause,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  prospect  of  rain,  a  nitrate  of  soda  dressing  will 
often  have  a  highly  beneficial  effect. 


Mangel-Leaf  Maggot. 
Larva  of  Anthomyia  hetcB,  Curtis. 

This  pest,  which  strongly  resembles  the  foregoing,  except  in  its 
habit  of  attacking  leaves  and  not  roots,  was  reported  from  Renfrew- 
shire at  the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Alexander  Cross  has  since  written  with 
regard  to  it :  "I  dressed  the  mangel  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  they 
were  fortunate  in  receiving  rain  at  the  proper  time,  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  threw  off  the  disease  and  have  grown  into  an  excellent 
crop." 

Sheep  Bot-fly. 
CEstrus  avis,  Linn. 

In  April  complaints  were  received  with  regard  to  this  pest  from 
Somersetshire,  where  it  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  numerous  sheep. 

Life-history, — The  moderate- sized  grey  fly  is  found  throughout 
the  summer.  It  shelters  at  night  and  on  dull  days  in  the  crannies 
of  walls.  In  hot  weather  the  female  seeks  the  sheep  and  endeavours 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  or  perhaps  its  already-hatched  larv«e,  upon  the 
nostrils.  As  if  aware  of  its  intention,  the  sheep  manifest  great 
uneasiness,  and  rub  their  noses  in  the  dust,  often  so  violently  as 
to  cause  abrasion.  The  fly  usually  succeeds  in  its  attempt  whUe 
its  victims  are  ruminating.  The  larvse  pass  into  the  nasal  cavities, 
whence  they  sometimes  migrate  into  the  sinuses  of  the  forehead  or 
jaws,  where  they  remain,  living  upon  the  products  of  the  irritation 
they  set  up,  for  about  ten  months. 

The  larva  is  then  fully  grown,  and,  loosing  its  hold,  it  causes  the 
sheep  to  snort  violently  and  eject  it  from  the  nostrils.  It  immediately 
pupates,  and  the  mature  fly  emerges  in  Qve  or  six  weeks. 

Symptoms. — Sheep  are  often  slightly  infested  without  showing 
signs  of  experiencing  any  great  inconvenience  ;  when  more  severely 
attacked,  they  frequently  throw  up  and  shake  the  head.  There  is  a 
running  at  the  nose,  accompanied  by  vigorous  snorting.  Badly 
infested  sheep  appear  to  walk  with  difficulty,  and  are  often  attacked 
with  giddiness.  They  do  not  turn  round,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  gid  "  caused  by  "  bladder- worm  "  (the  cystic  phase  of  the  tape- worm 
(Co&nurus  cerebralis),  which  is  an  entirely  different  pest.  Their 
appetite  fails  ;  they  lose  flesh,  and  frequently  die  in  convulsions. 

Prevention, — Larvae  found  in  the  heads  of  dead  sheep,  or  seen  to 
escape  from  infested  animals,  should  be  carefully  destroyed.  Places 
where  sheep  are  housed^should  be  limewashed,  and  may  be  fumi- 
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gated  with  advantage  during  the  absence  of  the  sheep.  Dr.  Fleming 
suggests  the  smearing  of  the  muzzles  of  sheep  with  fish-oil  or  tar  to 
keep  away  the  fly,  and  recommends  that  this  should  be  accomplished 
automatically  by  supplying  the  sheep  with  a  box  of  salt  to  which 
they  can  only  obtain  access  through  holes,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  borders  of  which  have  been  well  smeared  with  the 
preparation.  A  farmer  who  was  asked  to  try  this  plan  reports, 
however,  that  "  the  sheep  soon  tired  of  the  salt,  and  consequently 
did  not  smear  their  own  noses  eftectually." 

It  is  well  to  avoid,  if  possible,  grazing  the  sheep  during  hot 
weather  on  pastures  bordered  by  underwood,  where  the  flies  are  often 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers.  When  only  a  few  animals  begin  to 
show  symptoms  of  attack,  they  should  be  immediately  singled  out  and 
slaughtered. 

Remedies, — If  the  cure  of  a  badly  infested  sheep  be  attempted  at 
all,  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  will  probably  be  found  necessary. 
No  very  beneficial  results  appear  to  ensue  from  the  injection  of 
snuff  or  other  irritants  into  the  nostrils,  nor  from  fumigating  the 
sheep  with  sulphur  in  a  closed  room.  These  measures  are  sometimes 
instrumental  in  ridding  the  animals  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
maggots,  but  if  the  violent  snorting  caused  by  their  presence  does 
not  suflBce  to  dislodge  them,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  other 
irritants  should  prove  more  effectual. 

A  good  account  of  this  pest  is  to  be  found  in  Neumann's 
ParasiteSy  translated  by  Dr.  Fleming. 


Gout-fly. 
Chlorops  tceniopusy  Meigen. 

This  well-known  barley  pest  has  been  exceedingly  prevalent 
during  the  year,  and  complaints  of  its  ravages  have  been  received 
from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  Essex,  Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire. 

The  fly  and  the  injury  caused  by  it  have  frequently  been 
described  in  the  Society's  Entomological  Reports,  so  that  a  very  brief 
account  will  here  be  suflicient. 

Infested  barley  heads  present  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 
The  sheath  leaves  become  spirally  twisted  at  the  tip,  tightly  enclos- 
ing the  withered  ear.  On  removing  the  sheath,  the  ear  and  stalk  as 
far  as  the  first  knot  are  seen  to  be  channelled  by  the  gout-fly  maggoty 
and  in  this  channel  either  the  white  larva  or  the  brownish  yellow 
pupa  will  be  found. 

There  is  no  remedy  in  case  of  advanced  infestation,  for  the  ears 
are  irremediably  destroyed.  If  the  attack  be  observed  at  a  very  early 
stage,  and  the  spirally  twisted  sheath-leaves  are  noticeable  when  the 
ear  is  beginning  to  form,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  forcing  manure, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  would  increase  the  yield,  by  enabling  some  of 
the  damaged  ears  to  survive  the  attack. 
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Prevention. — Attention  to  the  following  points  will  lessen  the 
probability  of  future  infestation. 

1.  Sow  as  early  as  possible.  Late-sown  barley  suffers  most  &om 
the  fly. 

2.  Where  attack  is  feared,  dress  with  guano  and  superphosphate 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  when  the  braird 
is  up. 

3.  After  infestation  scarify  or  cultivate  the  stubble  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest. 

4.  Destroy  chaff  and  screenings,  and  if  the  barley-straw  in 
autumn  seems  full  of  the  fly,  use  it  at  once  for  Jitter. 

5.  Keep  down  self-sown  com,  and  be  careful  not  to  grow  lye 
or  winter  barley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  infested  fields.  These 
crops  are  subject  to  attack,  and  perpetuate  the  pest.* 


Red  Spider. 
Tetranychus  telarins,  Linn. 

This  often-described  and  too  familiar  pest  Jias  been  particularly 
busy  during  the  past  dry  season,  and  has  done  much  damage, 
especially  in  hop  gardens.  Even  such  insecticides  as  are  effective 
against  the  mite  itself  are  powerless  to  destroy  its  eggs,  which  are 
well  protected  with  a  chitinous  covering,  so  that  frequent  washings 
are  necessary  to  combat  successive  broods,  and  great  expense  is 
thereby  incurred. 

Of  the  various  washes  used,  those  of  which  I  have  received  the 
most  favourable  reports  are  "  Chiswick  soap "  and  the  "  Stott " 
insecticide  known  as  "  Killmright." 

A  distinct  improvement  has  been  noticed  upon  hops  treated  with 
the  former  compound.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Duncombe-Eden's  bailiff 
at  Cheveney  Farm,  Hunton,  reports  that  it  was  "  much  the  most 
effective  of  the  washes  tried  for  red  spider,"  but  he  considered  it 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  Good  results  were  also  obtained  by 
Mr.  McDougal's  wash. 

A  curious  case  of  the  infestation  of  a  house  with  "  red  spider  " 
was  reported  from  Leamington.  The  windows,  the  brickwork,  and 
the  red  sandstone  string  courses  of  a  newly  built  house  were 
swarming  with  these  creatures,  which  were  kept  in  check  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  A  sulphur  wash  was  recommended,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  was  applied  was  that  suggested  by  Miss  Ormerod. 
Four  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  lime  are  well  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  soft  soap,  and  a  gallon  of  hot  water  added,  and  the  mixture  is 


*  Iq  the  middle  of  September  last  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  at  Cambridge  was  suddenly  visited  with  a  plague  of  innumerable 
small  flies  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  Chlorops  tatnicpus.  None  of 
the  flies  were  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  It  was  impossible  to 
account  for  their  appearance,  certainly  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  by  any 
introduction  into  the  room  of  infested  straw.  It  can  only  be  conjectured  that 
they  entered  the  room  in  a  swarm  through  an  open  window. 
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allowed  to  cool  before  application.  This  wash  was  more  effective 
against  the  plague  than  any  other.  The  mites  no  doubt  besieged 
the  house  for  warmth  and  shelter,  and  not  in  search  of  food,  so  that 
ordinary  insect-powders,  such  as  "  Keating's"  were  quite  ineffectual. 
Mr.  Boney  Dougal  writes  :  '*  If  they  find  themselves  in  a  small 
heap  of  *  Keating's  Insect  Powder,'  they  double  themselves  up  and 
roll  out  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  then  make  off  with 
perfect  dignity  in  an  opposite  direction." 

The  Black  Currant  Gall-mite. 
Phytoptics  ribis. 

Many  acres  of  black  currants  have  been  devastated  during  the 
year  by  this  microscopic  creature,  which  infests  the  flower-buds  and 
causes  them  to  assume  an  abnormally  swollen  appearance,  at  the 
same  time  tinging  them  with  a  characteristic  golden  hue. 

In  the  case  of  so  minute  and  so  well-concealed  a  pest  eradication 
by  means  of  washes  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for ;  but  in  view  of  its 
rapid  increase  of  late  years  it  behoves  the  intending  grower  to  take 
the  utmost  precautions  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  make  very  sure  that 
the  bushes  he  obtains  for  planting,  and  the  cuttings  taken  in  the 
autumn,  are  entirely  free  from  infestation. 

Infested  bushes  should  be  very  severely  pruned,  and  all  the 
cuttings  removed  and  carefully  destroyed. 

Though  washes  are  not  likely  to  penetrate  the  buds  and  kill  the 
mites  in  their  breeding  quarters,  they  are  useful  in  destroying  such 
as  are  in  the  act  of  migrating,  and  in  restricting  the  spread  of  the 
attack.  They  are  best  applied  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the 
following,  which  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  will  probably 
be  found  the  most  effectual. 

1.  One  ounce  of  Paris  green  and  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water. 

2.  Five  pounds  of  soft  soap  and  eight  pounds  of  quassia  chips 
(or,  if  preferred,  three  quarts  of  carbolic  acid)  to  a  hundred  gallons 
of  water. 

The  Cockchafer. 

Melolontha  vulgaris* 

In  South  Wales  and  in  Surrey  meadow  land  was  reported  to  be 
suffering  much  damage  from  grubs  which  on  examination  proved  to  be 
the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer.  The  grub  was  not  recognised  by  any  of 
those  who  applied  for  advice  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  well  known  as  it  might  be.  It  has  been  already  well  described 
and  figured '  in  the  Journal,  and  its  appearance  is  so  characteristic 
that  when  once  seen  it  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  anjrthing 
except  the  larvae  of  the  Lucanidse  or  stag-beetle  group.      The  grubs 

1  See  Journal  (3rd  Series),  Vol.  II.,  1891,  p.  169. 
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are  whitish,  fleshy,  and  of  clumsy  appearance,  on  aoooant  of  the 
thickness  of  the  posterior  end,  which  usually  appears  somewhat 
darker,  the  contents  of  the  intestine  being  partially  visible  through 
its  walls.  The  head  is  hard,  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  furnished 
with  powerful  jaws.  There  are  three  pairs  of  rather  long,  jointed 
leg^  immediately  behind  the  head.  The  body  is  much  wrinkled 
across,  and  is  generally  more  or  less  curled  up. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  this 
pest  in  meadow  land,  where  no  great  amount  of  disturbance  of  the 
ground  is  admissible.  Nor  are  surface  dressings  likely  to  be  very 
effective  in  the  case  of  a  pest  which  can  burrow  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  cockchafer  larvae  are  somewhat  slow  movers,  however,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  dressing  of  alkali  waste,  which  is  very  obnoxious  to 
them,  applied  when  rain  is  expected,  would  destroy  considerable 
numbers  of  the  grubs. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  farmer's  best  hope  is  in  the  crows  and 
other  birds  which  will  certainly  be  at  work  on  the  iield,  and  whicli 
should  be  encouraged,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  grass  they 
pluck  up.'  Probably  moles  would  soon  clear  the  field  of  the 
grubs,  but  many  farmers  would  regard  the  cure  as  worse  than  the 


If  the  infested  land  has  in  its  neighbourhood  plantations  of  oak 
or  other  trees  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the  mature  cockchafer  feeds, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  war  upon  the  pest  in  this  stage  during 
the  summer  months. 

Surface  Caterpillars. 

These  creatures,  which  are  the  larvaj  of  various  Nocture,  or  night- 
flying  moths,  have  wrought  much  damage  to  turnips,  mangel,  and 
other  crops  during  the  year.  The  caterpillars  operate  chiefiy  at 
night,  and  for  the  most  part  underground.  The  injury  done  is 
obvious,  but  the  cause  is  easily  overlooked,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  various  quite  innocent  insects  are  constantly  sent  by 
applicants  for  advice,  and  that  the  true  culprits  are  not  found  until 
they  are  desired  to  search  in  the  ground  surrounding  the  roots. 
Thus  the  very  useful  larvae  of  the  lady-bird  have  been  often 
suspected  of  causing  the  damage.  No  doubt  a  considerable  amount 
of  "  green- fly  "  was  present  in  the  crop,  and  they  were  the  object 
of  the  lady-bird's  attentions. 

Most  of  the  "  surface-caterpillars  " — or  "  cut- worms,"  as  the 
Americans  call  them — which  were  forwarded  for  examination  proved 
to  be  the  larvae  of  the  "  Heart  and  Dart  Moth  "  (  Agroiis  eaxlamationis)^ 
though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this  species  with  certainty 
from  A,  segetum^  the  "  Turnip  Moth." 

Treatment, — Correspondence  with  farmers  who  have  suffered  from 
this  pest  has  elicited  nothing  very  new  with  regard  to  the  best  mode 
of  treatment. 

"With  the  exception  of  hand-picking,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  there  is  little  that  can 
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be  done  beyond  forcing  the  crop  on  by  suitable  manures,  and 
encouraging,  as  far  as  possible,  the  birds  which  prey  upon  the 
caterpillars. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Birch-Reynardson  writes  :  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  extra  dose  of  manure  is  about  the  best  remedy,  but  in  a 
year  of  drought  like  this  there  was  no  rain  to  convey  the  manure  to 
the  plants,  and  this  remedy  was  of  little  use.  .  .  .  The  rooks  were 
my  best  friends,  and,  I  believe,  saved  what  roots  I  have.  It  was  a 
curious  sight  to  see  the  rooks  feeding  in  a  regular  line  across  the 
field,  the  rear  rank  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  front  rank  every  few 
minutes  to  get  fair  play.  The  caterpillars  did  most  damage  to 
mangel,  and  no  damage  to  kale,  and  they  were  more  injurious 
on  very  stiff  land  at  the  bottom  of  a  bank  than  on  poorer  land  at  the 
top." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  kale  is  always  declined 
by  this  pest,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  useful  crop  for  ground 
known  to  be  infested.  Plovers  were  noticed  to  be  greedily  devouring 
these  caterpillars  upon  a  Shropshire  farm. 

With  regard  to  hand-picking,  reports,  as  usual,  are  at  variance. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sparke  writes  :  **  Some  of  my  neighbours  had  their  men 
picking  them  for  days,  but  they  only  have  half  a  crop.  And  Mr. 
Birch-Reynardson  considers  that  his  crop  never  would  have  paid  for 
the  labour  of  digging  up  the  caterpillars."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kidner  writes  : — "The  means  I  adopted  was  to  carefully  search 
the  ground  around  the  plants  each  time  they  were  hoed,  and  kill 
every  caterpillar  found.  It  was  a  tedious  process,  but  the  only  one 
that  appeared  likely  to  be  successful." 


HoMOPTEROUs  Pests. 

Complaints  have  been  received  of  the  ravages  of  Cabbage  Aphis, 
American  Blight,  and  various  homopterous  insects  attacking 
conifers,  Chennes  abietisy  Chei^mes  laricis^  and  Lachnus  pint. 

With  regard  to  the  green-fly  tribe,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
exhaustive  treatment  of  previous  reports,  except  that,  among  new 
insecticides,  that  manufactured  by  the  Stott  Company  seems  likely 
to  prove  useful.  Of  the  Larch  Chermes  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  writes  : 
**It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  measures  proposed  can  be 
adopted  economically,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  ornamental 
plantations  or  by  nurserymen.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  only 
way  in  which  this  disease  can  be  checked  is  by  the  most  careful 
selection  of  the  seed  from  the  Tyrol  and,  if  possible.  North  Russia, 
where  the  larch  are  far  healthier  than  in  England." 

One  correspondent  alluded  to  the  interesting  case  of  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  orange  scale  (Icerya  purchasi)  in  America  by  the  intro- 
duction of  its  special  enemy,  the  Vcdalia  cardinaHs^  from 
Australia,  and  suggested  a  similar  remedy  in  this  country  for  the 
Homoptera  which  infest  fir  trees.  That  case,  however,  was  quite 
exceptional.       The    Icerya^   when    introduced,   had    none    of    its 
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natural  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  flourished  accordingly.  The 
VedcUia,  on  reaching  that  country,  found  itself  in  a  similar  position, 
and  quickly  destroyed  the  scale  insect.  The  well  known  fir  pests 
have  been  so  long  established  in  this  country  that  their  natural 
enemies  are  always  to  be  found  associated  with  them,  though  they 
often  fail  to  keep  them  in  check.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  on 
the  appearance  of  these  injurious  insects  in  a  new  plantation 
something  might  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  CoccineUidse  from 
other  districts. 

The  Pine  Beetle. 
Mydophilus  {Hylurgus,  Ilylesimis)  piniperda. 

This  beetle  was  reported  to  be  doing  much  harm  to  the  young 
shoots  of  pine  trees  during  October  in  county  Cork. 

Life-history. — ^The  female  beetle  tunnels  under  the  bark  of  weak 
or  decaying  trees  in  April  or  May,  and  deposits  her  eggs.  The 
resultant  larvae  burrow  between  the  bark  and  wood  until  full-fed, 
when  they  pupate,  and,  on  assuming  the  imago  form,  bore  their  way 
out  through  the  bark  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  Since  only  sickly  or  decaying  trees  are  selected  for 
breeding  purposes,  no  great  harm  is  done  during  this  portion  of 
their  existence.  The  beetles,  however,  during  the  autumn,  enter 
the  young  shoots,  feeding  upon  the  marrow  and  securing  a  shelter 
for  the  winter,  and  the  shoots  are  thus  destroyed  to  a  serious 
extent. 

Treatment — This  mode  of  life  indicates  certain  very  obvious 
preventive  measures,  such  as  the  following  : 

1.  Fallen  shoots,  and  as  many  infested  shoots  as  possible,  should 
be  removed  in  the  autumn.  Miss  Ormerod  recommends  that  tliis 
should  be  done  in  bagsy  not  baskets,  or  the  beetles,  which  are  very 

'  wary,  will  escape  and  slip  to  the  ground. 

2.  Thinnings  and  rubbish  should  be  immediately  removed  and 
burnt. 

3.  Bark  must  not  be  dressed  from  the  thinnings  within  the 
plantation^  otherwise  large  numbers  of  the  larv»  will  be  left  behind 
in  the  bark,  and  will  mature  in  due  course. 

'  4.  Heaps  of  thinnings  may,  however,  be  left  with  propriety  as 
traps  for  the  beetle,  which  will  select  them  as  a  breeding-ground. 
They  must  be  removed  and  burnt  in  May. 


Millepedes. 

Julus  spp. 

Many  authorities  maintain  that  these  creatures  in  reality  do  little 
harm,  since  they  only  attack  vegetation  which  is  already  in  the  first 
stage  of  decay.  There  are  numerous  instances  which  seem  to  prove, 
however,  that  they  injure  the  tender  rootlets  of  healthy  plants. 
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They  are  usually  regarded  as  a  pest  in  hop  gardens,  where  the 
measures  adopted  against  wire-worms  are  generally  successful 
against  the  millepede. 

A  case  in  which  millepedes  were  believed  to  be  doing  much 
injury  to  seakale  and  asparagus  was  reported  in  May  last  from  Lan- 
cashire. Specimens  which  were  forwarded  proved  to  be  the  common 
Julus  terrestris.  All  the  usual  remedies  proved  unavailing.  It  had 
been  noticed,  however,  that  the  roots  bought  for  planting  were 
already  infested;  so  that  the  grower  has  decided  to  remove  the  sur- 
face earth  and  replant  with  fresh  roots  from  quite  a  different  source. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  it  behoves  all  growers  of  seakaJe  to 
examine  for  this  pest  the  roots  which  they  intend  planting. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

In  some  roots  of  charlock  sent  to  me  by  Professor  Potter,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  there  were  numerous  galls  which  contained 
weevil  maggots,  indistiuguishable  from  those  of  the  cabbage-gall 
weevil.  I  was  unable  to  rear  any  of  the  insects,  but  if  they  are  the 
true  cabbage  pest,  they  furnish  a  further  reason  for  exterminating  as 
far  as  possible  this  weed,  upon  which  many  noxious  insects  are  known 
to  feed. 

There  appears  to  be  among  shepherds  an  almost  unanimous 
belief  that  there  is  a  beetle  which  "  blows  "  sheep,  and  various  points 
are  alleged  in  which  its  attack  differs  from  that  of  the  fly.  I  have 
long  desired  to  see  the  beetle  which  was  suspected  of  this  offence, 
and  in  June  last  Mr.  A.  C.  Elliott  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
specimen  which  a  shepherd  believed  he  had  taken  in  the  act.  It 
proved  to  be  the  very  common  Fterostichus  mndidus,  an  insect  quite 
incapable  of  the  misdeeds  attributed  to  it.  No  doubt  it  had  become 
accidentally  entangled  in  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 

Some  other  pests  with  regard  to  which  applications  have  been 
received  are  wire- worms,  crane-fly,  frit-fly,  carrot-fly,  wood- wasps, 
gooseberry  saw-fly,  ants,  cabbage-butterfly,  and  winter-moth.  No 
new  fa.cts,  however,  have  been  elicited  which  require  notice  in  this 
Report. 

Cecil  Warburton. 
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THE   CONSERVATION   OF   FARM-YARD 
MANURE. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Agricultural  Studies  (Studea  Agro^ 
nomiques)  Monsieur  L.  Grandeau,  the  distinguished  Inspector- 
General  of  French  Agricultural  Stations,  has  included  an  inter- 
esting dissertation  on  "  French  Agriculture  and  Farm-yard  Manure  ** 
— if  fumier  de/erme  may  be  thus  translated.  Literally, /wmitfr  de 
^ermey  or  '*  farm  manure,"  is  wider  in  its  meaning  than  "  farm -yard 
manure,"  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  excreta  of  grazing  animals. 
But  the  real  subject  of  M.  Grandeau's  paper  is  the  "  muck-heap" — 
its  importance,  its  value,  its  weight,  and  its  waste— especially  its 
waste.  Since  Agricultural  Chemistry  began  to  be .  preached  to 
farmers,  one  of  the  most  prolific  themes  of  its  ministers  has  been 
the  preservation  of  farm -yard  manure.  As  soon  as  chemistry  re- 
cognised that  the  most  valuable  properties  of  dung  resided  in  its 
more  soluble  and  more  volatile  constituents,  it  became  obvious  that 
a  vast  annual  national  loss  occurred  through  the  free  exposure  of 
dung-heaps  and  the  running  to  waste  of  their  rich  brown  juices. 
Some  of  the  earliest  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker  record  careful 
and  minute  investigations  into  the  nature,  causes,  and  extent  of  the 
losses  to  which  farm-yard  manure  is  subject  during  the  period 
between  its  production  and  its  burial  in  the  soil ;  and  nearly  every 
agricultural  teacher  in  this  country  has  made  use  of  his  facts  and 
figures  to  illustrate  the  indisputable  assertion  that  much  of  our 
national  wealth  is  yearly  annihilated  by  the  running  into  drains  and 
ditches  (and  hence  away  into  underground  waters,  streams,  and 
rivers)  of  concentrated  ammoniacal  drainage  from  our  ill-managed 
farm -yards — to  say  nothing  of  the  evaporation  into  the  air  of  am- 
monia, much  of  which  might  be  conserved. 

The  fact  of  the  vast  economic  loss  borne  by  the  nation  in  the 
waste  of  the  sewage  of  large  cities  is,  for  the  present^  regarded  with 
some  approach  to  equanimity  by  the  more  thoughtful,  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstance  that,  so  far,  we  have  no  means  of  avoiding  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  recovering  the  fertilising  matter  in  the 
sewage  of  large  cities,  by  any  process  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
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of  a  high  standard  of  public  health,  appears  to  be,  so  far,  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  recovered  products.  But  no  such  counter-considera- 
tions arise  to  stifle  the  sigh  that  goes  forth  from  a  true  agricultural 
economist,  as  he  leans  on  the  gate  of  the  average  farm -yard,  and 
looks  at  the  slowly  trickling,  rich  brown  stream  that  drains  away 
into  the  too  convenient  ditch,  the  very  essence  of  the  carelessly 
piled  dung  ;  nay,  even  the  actual  liquid  excreta  before  they  have 
undergone  the  preliminary  process  of  being  temporarily  absorbed  by 
the  litter,  or  incorporated  into  the  form  of  soon-to-be-rain-soddened 
"  manure."  That  this  is  still  the  state  of  things  on  only  too  many 
farms  most  of  our  readers  will  be  in  a  position  to  admit ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  of  late  years  we  have  made  as  much  progress  in 
the  direction  of  national  reformation  of  our  muck- wasting  sins  as  we 
did  when  chemistry  and  its  revelations  were  newer — and,  conse- 
quently, more  shocking.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  less  dependent  than  of  old  time  on  home-made 
manure.  At  any  rate,  it  has  grown  to  be  our  custom  to  enrich  it  by 
the  consumption  of  purchased  food,  and  hence  much  of  the  waste 
which  must  necessarily  have  tended  to  impoverish  our  soils  is  par- 
tially counterbalanced  by  the  increased  richness  of  the  portion  that 
is  saved  and  applied. 

Furthermore  we  can,  and  do,  purchase  large  quantities  of 
artificial  manure  supplying  both  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  and  so 
are  less  dependent  than  we  were  on  the  quality  of  our  dung  ;  while 
the  merely  physical  and  mechanical  effects  on  the  soil,  for  which 
dung  is  largely  to  be  valued,  are  ultimately  much  the  same  whether 
the  manure  has  or  has  not  been  impoverished  by  bad  preservation. 
We  may  still  grant  that  it  is  inexcusable  to  waste  the  essence  of 
our  dung,  but  we  do  not,  nowadays,  detect  so  simply  and  so  readily 
as  once  we  could  the  practical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
prevention ;  and  even  if  we  could,  it  is  easy — as  an  excuse  for  non- 
reformation — to  point  to  the  fact  that  nitrogen  and  phosphates  can 
be  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  money  that  they  cost  in  the  days 
when  the  apostles  of  agricultural  science  went  forth  to  preach  the 
salvation  that  lay  in  a  better  care  of  the  natural  manurial  resources 
of  the  land. 

Not  only  have  such  half-admitted  arguments  as  this  tended  to 
the  perpetuation  of  carelessness,  but  the  mind  of  the  practical  man 
has  often  revolted  from  the  extravagant  unreasonableness  of  too 
enthusiastic  preachers.  To  take  a  well-remembered  example,  the 
late  Mr.  Mechi,  whose  genial  modes  of  propagating  popular  agricul- 
tural science  resulted  in  much  real  good,  set  to  work  to  make  a 
model  farm — many  readers  of  this  Journal  remember  every  comer 
of  it — and  part  of  his  model  system  showed  how  farm -yard  manure 
should  be  dealt  with.  The  liquid-manure  tanks  were  made  to  com- 
municate by  pipes  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  farm,  so  that  the 
liquid  drainage  from  the  feeding-boxes,  <tc.,'  could  be  pumped 
into  the  field  in  which  it  might  be  required.  This  was  charming — 
on  a  model  farm  ;  but  the  expense  of  the  plant  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  idea  was  obviously  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  utility.     The 
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practical  fanner  who  is  uninstructed  in  chemistiy  ia  quite  sufficiently 
instructed  in  arithmetic  to  see  that  a  proposition  involving  such 
costly  plant  works  out  to  an  absurdity,  and,  for  a  time  at  leasts  he 
wants  no  more  "agricultural  science."  Even  to-day,  when  remark- 
ably little  encouragement  exists  for  increasing  the  capital  invested 
in  the  land,  teachers  alienate  from  them  the  sympathies  of  earnest, 
sensible,  practical  men,  by  telling  tenant-farmers  who  can  scarcely 
exist,  and  whose  landlords  think  themselves  lucky  to  get  even  a 
largely  reduced  rent,  that  the  means  of  removing  agricultural  de- 
pression consists  in  the  erection  of  model  buildings,  and  covered 
yards  to  economise  the  manurial  resources  of  the  farm.  Covered 
farm-yards  are  desirable,  no  doubt ;  but  the  small  farmer,  who  has 
them  not,  should  be  taught  how  he  can  best  take  care  of  his 
manure  in  their  absence. 

Without  doubt,  however,  we  have,  of  late  years,  whether  the 
suggested  causes  be  right  or  wrong,  grown  somewhat  apathetic  on 
the  subject  of  the  waste  of  farm  yard  manure  ;  while  on  the  Continent 
a  good  deal  of  attention  has  continued  to  be  directed  to  the  syste- 
matic study  of  this  product. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  study,  and  their  expansion  into  a  form 
indicative  of  their  economical  and  national  importance,  constitute  the 
backbone  of  M.  Grandeau's  essay  ;  and,  although  it  is  an  essay  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  French  agriculturists,  there  is  plenty  of  matter  in 
it  that  appeals  to  the  attention  of  all  stock-keeping  farmers,  of  what- 
ever nationality,  and  therefore  some  account  of  it  may  find  a  fitting 
place  in  our  own  Journal. 

M.  Grandeau  makes  vigorous  war  on  the  school  of  agricultural 
advisers  who  minimise  the  importance  of  dung,  and  look  for  its 
efficacious  replacement  by  chemical  fertilisers.  The  production  and 
utilisation  of  dung  are  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  meat-pro- 
duction, and  if  we  are  to  replace  dung  by  chemical  equivalents,  then, 
says  M.  Grandeau,  we  should,  to  be  logical,  learn  how  to  replace  the 
beef -steak  and  the  leg  of  mutton  by  some  equivalent  chemical  con- 
coctions. Not  that  he  underrates  the  immense  importance  of  chemical 
fertilisers  as  an  adjunct  to  the  more  natural  manuring.  He  merely 
maintains  that  their  functions  are  to  complete  the  work  and  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  dung,  and  not  to  take  its  place.  He  looks, 
in  fact,  to  an  increased  head  of  stock,  and  consequently  a  greater 
production  than  ever  of  dung,  as  the  goal  for  which  farmers  should 
make.  As  part  and  parcel  of  the  attempt  to  bring  this  about,  M. 
Grandeau  says,  with  emphasis,  that  every  effort  to  popularise  the  use 
of  artificial  phosphates,  potash  salts,  and  nitrates,  must  be  made  and 
encouraged.  "  But  to  proscribe,  on  that  account,  farm -yard  manure, 
or  to  tolerate  it  as  an  evil  that  cannot  very  well  be  done  away  with, 
is  quite  different.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  towards  showing  the  value 
of  this  precious  product  of  the  land,  towards  teaching  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  preserving  its  properties  by  good  methods  of 
preparation,  and  by  treatment  still  insufficiently  employed  on  most 
farms,  that  the  efforts  of  sound  and  sensible  persons  should  tend, 
without  regard  to  such  spurious  popularity  as  may  be  left  to  the 
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enjoyment  of  charlatans.  .  .  .  Agriculture  in  general,  and  French 
agriculture  in  particular,  has  made  immense  progress  in  the  last 
century,  progress  which  has  been  accomplished  almost  wholly  with 
dung  as  a  fertiliser.  The  production  of  wheat  in  France  in  1789 
was  not  more  than  31,000,000  hectolitres,  while  now,  in  a  medium 
season  her  soil  grows  three  times  as  much,  and  four  times  as  much 
in  a  good  one." 

The  manure  annually  produced  on  the  farms  of  France  repre- 
sents, in  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  a  value  which  M.  Grandeau 
calculates  at  nearly  1,660,000,000  francs.  In  English  money  this 
represents  a  sum  of  66,000,000Z.  sterling,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  the  author  arrives  at  it.  He  starts  with  the  last  decennial 
"  Agricultural  Returns  "  of  France,  which  show,  for  all  live  stock, 
a  total  live- weight  of  nearly  6}  million  tonnes,  which  may  for  con- 
venience' sake  be  directly  taken  by  the  English  reader  as  "  tons  " — 
the  difference  between  the  English  ton  and  the  French  tonne  of 
1,000  kilog.  being  comparatively  small.  The  official  calculations, 
given  in  these  returns,  put  the  manure  produced  by  these  6,250,000 
tons  of  live  stock  at  84,000,000  tons,  but  this  estimate  M.  Grandeau 
considers  to  be  too  low.  He  discusses  the  experimentally  ascer- 
tained yield  of  manure  per  ton  of  live  weight  from  horses,  mules, 
asses,  horned  stock,  sheep,  and  pigs,  quoting,  among  other  autho- 
rities, M.  E.  Lecouteux  and  M.  A.  Girardin,  who  concur,  from  ex- 
perimental evidence,  in  putting  the  annual  production  of  dung  per 
ton  of  live  weight — taking  a  fair  average  of  all  animals  of  various 
ages — at  some  25  tons  of  fresh  manure  (excreta  and  litter  com- 
bined) ;  or,  say,  19  tons  after  resting  for  an  average  duration  of 
time  in  the  dung-heap.  Applying  the  separate  "coefficients"  for 
calculating  manure  production  from  live  weight  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals  enumerated  in  the  French  Goverment  Statistics 
of  1882,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  fresh  dung  produced 
should  be  165,000,000  tons.  The  average  figures  adopted  by 
MM.  Lecouteux  and  Girardin  give  an  estimate  of  156,000,000  tons. 
Even  adopting  this  lower  figure,  we  get  nearly  119,000,000  tons  of 
half -rotten  dung.  The  estimates  of  the  local  commission  s,  there- 
fore, are,  he  argues,  too  low.  It  must  be  pointed  out  here,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Grandeau  appears  to  assume  that  all  live  stock  con- 
sume litter,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  "  dung,"  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  existence  of  animals  that  spend  half  or  all  of  their  lives  in  the 
field.  Possibly  this  may  throw  some  light  on  the  difference  between 
the  165,000,000  tons  of  fresh  or  119,000,000  tons  of  half-rotten 
dung  estimated  by  M.  Grandeau,  and  the  much  less  quantity  of 
84,000,000  tons  estimated  in  the  reports  of  the  local  commissions 
as  representing  the  dung  production  of  France. 

In  arriving  at  his  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  what  may 
well  be  called  "  this  enormous  mass  of  dung,"  M.  Grandeau  adopts 
an  average  figure  of  rather  more  than  10  francs  (?ay  8«.)  a  ton — 
a  figure  which  in  this  country,  at  all  events,  we  should  probably 
consider  too  high.  It  is,  in  fact,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  dung  is  worth  1-50/.  per  kilog.,  or  rather 
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less  than  7cL  per  lb.  ;  that  its  phosphoric  acid  is  worth  0*40/!  per 
kilog.,  or  nearly  2c?.  per  lb. ;  and  its  potash,  OSOf,  per  kilo;g^.y  or 
rather  less  than  l^d.  per  lb.  Seeing  that  in  the  most  concentrated 
and  available  forms  nitrogen  may  now  be  bought  at  less  than  6d, 
per  lb.,  and  phosphoric  acid  for  2^.,  and  that  in  less  rapidly 
efficacious  forms  they  may  be  obtained  at  even  much  lower 
rates,  it  seems  that  M.  Grandeau's  valuation  is  a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant one.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  valuation  of  dung — 
which,  except  within  easy  reach  of  the  stables  of  large  towns,  is  not 
a  purchasable  commodity — is  always  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 
Its  value  does  not  depend  merely  on  its  richness  in  what  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  '^elements  of  fertility,"  but  also,  and  tliis 
very  largely,  upon  its  general  physical  effects  on  .the  soil. 

The  practical  value  of  the  properties  which  cause  dung  to  pro- 
duce these  effects  must  vary  with  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  said  with  reason,  that  a  ton  of  dung  on  one 
farm  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  precisely  similar  ton  of  dung  upon 
another  farm,  differently  cultivated,  differently  constituted,  or 
differently  circumstanced.  But  if  its  chemical  composition  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  valuation,  it  appears  to  be  an  error  to  put  it  at  such 
high  figures  as  M.  Grandeau  adopts,  though  the  error  does  not 
affect  the  principle,  or  the  importance,  of  the  lessons  which  he  places 
before  us.  Taking  his  own  valuations,  however,  and  regarding  only 
the  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  the  manure  yielded  yearly 
by  the  live  stock  of  France  works  out  at  nearly  1,650,000,000/!,  or 
66,000,000^.  sterling.  What  proportion  of  this  value,  he  asks,  is 
lost  7     And  how  might  its  loss  be  prevented  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
various  chemists,  from  the  early  work  of  Voelcker  down  to  the 
recent  work  of  Holdefleiss,  are  quoted  and  reviewed. 

As  a  general  deduction,  M.  Grandeau  calculates  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  manure  were  kept,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  without 
any  precautions  for  saving  and  utilising  the  drainage  that  Hows 
from  it  during  its  making  and  storage,  French  agriculture  would 
suffer  in  an  annual  loss  of  193,000  tons  of  nitrogen.  Even  supposing 
that  every  dung-heap  were  placed  above  a  liquid-manure  tank,  and 
watered  diligently  with  the  drainings  that  escape  from  it,  there 
would  s*ill  be  a  loss  of  over  112,000  tons  of  nitrogen.  Without- 
taking  into  account  any  other  loss,  we  have  here  (at  a  trifle  under 
7rf.  per  lb.  for  nitrogen)  a  loss  of  from  168,000,000  to  289,000,000/!, 
i.e.  from  6,700, 000^.  to  11,500,000^.  sterling.  How  is  this  loss  to 
be  diminished,  even  if  it  cannot  be  avoided  ?  Several  approved 
methods  are  enumerated  and  examined. 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Grandeau  commends  the  production  of  the 
dunp^  in  deep  stalls  or  feeding-boxes. 

The  use  of  deep  feeding-boxes  in  which  the  manure  can  accu- 
mulate and  become  consolidated  under  the  feet  of  the  animals 
producing  it,  is  one  in  the  economy  and  advantage  of  which  most 
farmers  who  have  experience  of  the  method  will  agree.  M.  Grand- 
eau prefers  loose  boxes,  in  which  animals  can  wander  at  liberty,  to 
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close  stalls  ;  though  he  admits  some  practical  difficulty  arising 
from  the  horns  when  cattle  are  too  closely  packed  in  a  loose  box. 
The  danger  of  accidents  from  this  source  he  believes,  however,  to  be 
overrated,  and  he  points  out  that  a  light  operation  on  young  stock 
will  prevent  the  horns  from  sprouting  (cmj^^cAc  les  cornes  de  poibsser). 
The  loss  of  organic  substance  undergone  by  dung  after  a  long  accu- 
mulation in  such  boxes  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  per  cent. — a  very 
much  smaller  loss  than  is  found  in  dung-heaps.  "  On  the  whole  the 
system  of  deep  boxes  seems,  then,  the  most  advantageous ;  but  for 
various  reasons  it  is  not  applicable  on  all  holdings,  and  more  fre- 
quently the  farmer  is  obliged  to  mix  together  the  dung  of  the  stall 
and  the  stable  in  the  farm -yard,  and  to  leave  it  to  rest  there  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  Under  these  conditions  it  undergoes  very 
notable  losses."  These  losses  may  be  obviated  by  direct  cartage  on 
to  the  land  ;  but  even  if  this  were  always  practicable,  it  involves, 
argues  M.  Grandeau,  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  ready  availability, 
<bc.,  to  be  derived  from  fermentation  in  the  heap.  In  fact,  the 
problem  is,  how  to  gain  the  advantages  of  fermentation  in  the  heap, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  minimise  the  losses  incidental  thereto. 

To  effect  this,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  yard  manure,  made  into 
the  ordinary  dung-heap,  we  must  use  preservative  agents  {agents  de 
coneervtUion),  "  These  preservative  agents  for  dung  may  act,"  says 
M.  Grandeau,  "  in  two  essentially  different  ways.  First,  they  may 
allow  the  dung  to  undergo  normal  fermentation  (which  results  in 
rendering  the  half -rotten  manure  more  valuable  than  the  fresh  dung), 
but  at  the  same  time  may  prevent  the  loss  of  the  products  of  decom- 
position by  fixing  them  in  the  heap.  Secondly,  they  may  hinder 
this  fermentation,  and  retain  the  dung  in  its  fresh  condition. 

"  Preservative  agents,  properly  so  called,  belong  to  the  latter  dass; 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  belong  to  the  former  class  ought 
rather  to  be  called  'absorbing'  agents.  .  .  .  These  (absorbing 
agents)  ought  to  be  much  preferred  by  farmers  to  real  'preservative' 
agents. 

*'  This  observation  eliminates  at  once  all  antiseptic  methods  of 
treatment,  which  do  not  result  in  any  improvement  of  the  manure.' 

Then  foUows  in  detail  the  examination  of  the  action  of  various 
absorbing  agents  as  investigated  in  the  excellent  researches 
of  Holdefleiss,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Proskau, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  practical  farmer,  and 
for  the  popularisation  of  which  in  France  the  paper  under  review 
has  been  mainly  written. 

The  first  method  investigated  is  the  somewhat  time-honoured  one 
of  preservation  by  means  of  earth. 

"  Six  tons  of  dung,  produced  during  one  week  by  oxen,  were 
removed  from  the  feeding  boxes  and  heaped,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
on  a  water-tight  floor  in  a  mass  (roughly)  3  yards  long  and  1|  yards 
wide.  .  .  ,  The  heap  was  covered  with  earth  (some  two  or  three 
tons)  on  June  12.  On  January  6  following,  t.6.,  after  twenty-nine 
weeks,  the  earth  was  removed,  the  mass  was  weighed  and  a  com* 
plete  analysis  made  of  the  half-rotten  dung." 
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This  analysis,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fresh  dang,  shows 
that,  while  the  total  weight  of  the  heap  had  sunk  from  6  tons  to 
about  4^  tons,  and  the  included  dry  matter  from  nearly  1^  ton  to 
little  more  than  1  ton,  the  total  nitrogen  had  decreased  only  from. 
57 J^  lb.  to  56 J  lb.,  notwithstanding  considerable  nitrification.  Ex- 
pressed centesimally,  although  27*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  had 
disappeared,  including  26*2  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter  present^  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  was  lost. 

In  a  dung-heap  similarly  made,  and  left  without  any  earth- 
covering  for  six  months,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  23*4  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity. 

"The  simple  process  of  preservation  with  earth  not  only  re- 
duced the  total  loss  of  nitrogen  to  2  per  cent.,  bub  it  also  favoured 
the  transformation  of  the  nitrogen  into  the  form  of  nitrates,  to  the 
extent  of  18  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen,  while  mere  exposure  to  the 
air  only  resulted  in  the  transformation  into  nitrates  of  1  -7  per  cent, 
of  the  total." 

The  next  method  reviewed  is  that  of  the  use  of  gypsum  and  of 
"  phosphatic  gypsum,"  the  latter  being  the  residue  from  the  process 
of  making  rich  superphosphate,  or  "  solid  "  phosphoric  acid.  Four 
or  five  pounds  of  ordinaiy  gypsum  a  day  for  each  head  of  stock, 
sprinkled  on  the  litter,  are  sufficient  to  fix  tlie  ammoniacal  nitrogen ; 
but  this  is  less  economical  than  the  use  of  "  phosphatic  gypsum,"  or 
of  superphosphate  of  low  quality.  The  phosphatic  gypsum  recom- 
mended by  Holdefleiss  contains  from  4  to  9^  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  partly  " soluble," partly  "insoluble, "and partly  "precipitated," 
and  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime.  So  well  does  this 
material  preserve  and  even  gather  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  that,  in  one 
experiment,  6  tons  of  dung,  treated  with  it,  and  exposed  for  six 
months  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sheep-pens,  not  only 
failed  tO  lose  nitrogen,  but  even  gained  2  per  cent,,  doubtless  from 
tihe  amm6niacal  vapours  arising  from  the  sheep-pens. 

If  cheap  superphosphate  is  substituted  for  phosphatic  gypsum, 
-about  1  lb.  to  1^  lb.  per  day  per  head  of  stock  should  be  sprinkled 
in  the  litter. 

Basic  slag  or  cinder,  having  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose,  has  also  been  experimented  with,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
whether  it  economised  or  wasted  nitrogen.  Its  use  for  sprinkling 
in  the  boxes  was  found  to  be  without  effect  either  way  on  box- 
manure  during  two  months  that  it  remained  beneath  the  animals. 
But  in  subsequent  "heaping"  out  of  doors  for  3^  months,  dung 
unmixed  with  cinder  lost  somewhat  more  nitrogen  than  that  which 
had  been  treated  with  cinder  ;  though  the  difference  was  so  small 
that  it  is  clearly  (as  would  be  expected  from  its  chemical  composi- 
tion) not  worth  while  to  use  this  material  as  a  "  preservative." 

The  use  of  potash  salts  as  an  ammonia  absorbent,  recommended 
by  Franck  as  long  ago  as  1868,  has  also  formed  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment by  Holdefleiss  ;  and  M.  Grandeau  considers  his  researches  in 
this  direction  to  be  of  much  value— being  the  first  that  have  been 
methodically  carried  out  ou  a  large  scale. 
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Of  the  various  potsuth  salts  available,  kainit  is  best,  on  account 
of  its  composition  as  well  as  of  its  cheapness.  About  2  lb.  p«r 
head  of  stock  should  be  daily  sprinkled  on  the  litter. 

In  one  experiment  (made  in  the  same  way  as  those  described  with 
earth  and  gypsum)  6  tons  of  dung  into  which,  by  daily  additions, 
about  5  cwt.  of  kainit  had  been  introduced,  lost,  in  six  months'  fer- 
mentation in  the  heaps,  absolutely  no  nitrogen,  though  12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  dry  matter  had  disappeared.  A  similar  result  was  found 
in  a  lik^  trial  in  which  the  dung  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
liquid  manure.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  pre- 
servation with  kainit  the  dung  does  not  rot  down  in  the  same  way 
as  it  does  when  preserved  with  earth,  or  with  gypsum  or  superphos- 
phate. The  straw  remains  almost  intact — showing  that  the  kainit 
has  considerable  antiseptic  action,  as  well  as  a  merely  absorbing  one. 

What  considerations  should  guide  the  farmer  in  choosing  which 
method  to  adopt  ?    The  answer  is  : 

"  If  he  wishes — for  manuring  strong,  moisture- retaining  soil— to 
prepare  a  manure  very  prompt  and  energetic  in  its  action,  but  one 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  less  rich  in  humus-forming, 
organic  matter,  he  will  give  the  preference  to  preservation  by  a  layer 
of  earth. 

"  If  he  seeks — simultaneously  with  having  prompt  manurial  action 
— ^to  introduce  into  the  soil  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  organic 
matter  (as  in  the  case  of  strong  clays  poor  in  humus),  it  is  dung 
treated  with  phosphatic  gypsum  or  superphosphate  that  will  most 
completely  comply  with  these  conditions. 

"  But  he  may  have  to  deal  with  light  and  very  open  soils,  in  which 
dung  that  had  already  undergone  great  alteration  would  too  soon 
be  consumed.  He  may  wish  to  apply  a  manure,  the  decomposition 
of  which  shall  be  slow,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  introduce 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  organic  matter  that  is  so  important  for 
this  class  of  soils.  In  this  case  the  treatment  of  dung  by  potash  salts 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  previous  methods. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  strong  lands  (terres  fortes)  generally 
lack  phosphates,  and  are  nearly  always  sufficiently  rich  in  potash  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  base  is  frequently  deficient  in  light, 
calcareous,  or  sandy  soils.  From  this  point  of  view,  of  supplying  to 
the  soil  additions  of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  the  suggestions  (indi- 
cations)  of  Holdefleiss  appear  to  be  well  justified." 

So  far  M.  Grandeau  has  quoted  from  the  analytical  investiga- 
tions of  Holdefleiss,  which,  seeing  the  scale  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  should  be  sufficiently  convincing. 

But  more  than  analytical  evidence  is  forthcoming.  "We  have 
two  series  of  field-experiments  with  dung  variously  treated,  and  not 
treated.  These  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  bear  uncurtailed 
translation  of  M.  Grandeau's  description  of  them  : 

"  In  order  to  complete  these  interesting  studies,  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Froskau  has  carried  out  two  series  of  experiments, 
of  which  I  will  briefly  show  the  main  results. 

"Plots  of  9  ares  (between  J  and  i  of  an  acre)  each  were  set 
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apart  for  these  trials,  which  were  carried  out  with  potatoes  and 
wheat.  The  dung  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  40,000  kilos,  per 
hectare  (about  16  tons  per  acre). 

'*  The  first  series  consists  in  a  comparative  trial  of  the  action  of 
various  manures  on  strong  clay  land,  planted  in  the  first  year  with 
potatoes,  and  in  the  following  year  with  wheat,  without  any  fresh 
addition  of  dung.  The  soil  was  naturally  a  rich  one.  The  second 
series  was  carri^  out  on  light  land,  undunged  for  four  years,  and 
therefore  poor  in  available  elements  of  fertility. 

''  The  excess  of  weight  of  the  crops  grown  with  the  various  dungs, 
over  and  above  the  yield  of  three  plots  left  unmanured  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  was  as  follows,  expressed  in  percentage  of  excess 
(the  unmanured  plots  being  taken  as  100)  : — 

First  Series — Clay  Soil. 

Feeding-box  manure 


Potatoes  (tubers)        .  ISl  27*8  33-6  16 

Grain  ....  28-1  281  2M  14-9 

Straw  and  chaff .        .  62  131  11  11-7 

*'  The  untreated  dung  thus  gave,  on  this  clay  soil,  in  the  seoond 
season  only,  an  excess  of  crop  equal  to  that  which  the  dung  pre- 
served with  earth  had  produced  in  the  first  crop — confirming  the 
opinion  previously  expressed  by  Holdefleiss  on  the  favourable 
influence  of  the  partial  nitrification  undergone  by  dung  when  it  is 
covered  with  earth  for  six  months." 

Second  Series — Liqht,  Open  Soil. 

"  The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  is  very  free  ; 
the  surface  or  arable  soil  having  a  depth  of  14  in.  to  16  in. 
The  field  had  borne  barley  as  the  previous  crop  ;  it  had  received  no 
manure  for  four  years.  Plots  of  8*5  ares  (|  acre)  were  manured  with 
the  various  dungs  at  the  rate  of  40,000  kilos,  per  hectare  (about 
16  tons  per  acre) ;  three  plots  being  left  unmanured  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  : — 

Fceding-boz  manure 


In  excess  of  100  on  Without  treated  Tr«t<rf  with       Tj«t^ 

unmanured  land  addition  ^^.  ^^^^^"^       ^^^^K*^ 

oartn  gypsum  mlin 

Grain   ....  42  74  103  118 

iStraw  and  chaff  .        .  27  G6  50  69 

"Here  the  results  are  even  more  appreciable  than  in  the  first  series, 
as  they  should  be,  on  account  both  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  of 
its  mechanical  condition,  which  allowed,  in  the  first  year,  a  more 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  dung.  The  best  result  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  potash-treated  dung,  the  crop  from  which  more  than 
doubled  the  grain  yielded  by  the  unmanured  soil.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  phosphated  dung.     The  earth-treated  dung  occupies  only 
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the  third  place,  leaving  well  behind  it  the  duTig  that  received 
no  special  treatment  for  its  preservation.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  two  sets  of  experiments  seems,  tlien,  to  confirm 
the  -previously  expressed  views  of  Holdefleiss  on  the  choice  that 
should  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  manure  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

"  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  no  wish  to  lay  down 
absolute  rules  on  the  subject,  but  it  appears  to  be  useful  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  farmer  the  facts  that  are  brought  to  light  in 
so  methodically  conceived  a  study  of  farm -yard  manure  as  that  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Proskau.  It  is  for  each  one, 
having  regard  to  his  own  local  circumstances,  to  draw  from  these 
data  the  directions  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his  farming." 

M.  Grandeau  having  thus  dwelt  on  the  losses  arising  from  the 
bad  treatment  of  farm -yard  manure,  and  on  the  best  modes  of  meeting 
them,  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  render  farm- 
yard manure,  even  when  properly  made  and  kept,  insufficient,  in 
itself,  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  agricultural  area  of  France  is  48,000,000  hectares,  of  which 
rather  more  than  one -half,  viz.,  24,340,000  hectares  (roughly, 
60,000,000  English  acres),  is  given  up  to  ordinary  agriculture,  i.e,, 
to  cereal  crops,  forage  crops,  and  "industrial"  crops.  If  the 
165,000,000  tons  per  annum  of  (fresh)  dung  estimated  to  be  produced 
by  the  live  stock  of  France  were  spread  equally  over  this  area,  the 
available  quantity  would  be  only  about  2|  tons  of  dung  per  acre  per 
annum.  But  such  an  application  is  far  from  being  realised.  There 
is,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  those  already  dealt  with,  an 
enormous  waste  in  the  production,  storage,  and  application  of  this 
dung ;  in  addition  to  which  consideration  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  over  and  above  these  60,000,000  acres  under  ordinary  farm 
cultivation,  there  is  an  immense  area  of  market-gardens  and  vine- 
yards, which  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure.  Correcting 
the  estimate  of  manure  available  for  actual  farm  use  in  the  light  of 
these  considerations,  the  probable  application  is  not  more  than 
about  2  tons  per  acre  per  annum.  In  a  three-course  rotation,  if  the 
manure  were  applied  once  in  three  years  instead  of  annually,  the 
average  dressing,  thus  estimated,  would  be  only  6  tons  per  acre 
triennially — a  quantity,  as  M.  Grandeau  justly  observes,  altogether 
insufficient  to  raise  satisfactory  crops. 

"  It  follows  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
commercial  fertilisers,  nitrogenous  or  phosphatic,  as  a  complement 
to  the  dung.  But  the  insufficiency  of  dung  is  not  confined  to  its 
mere  quantity  ;  by  bad  management  there  is  a  loss  of  14  to  24  per 
cent,  of  the  fertilising  value  of  the  already  too  small  quantity  of  dung 
which  can  be  distributed  on  the  land." 

Having,  in  the  course  of  his  essay,  clearly  indicated  the 
simple  means  by  which  these  losses  may  be  minimised,  M.  Grandeau 
ends  by  vigorously  urging  the  n^essity  of  making  them  widely 
known,  and  of  persuading  landowners  and  farmers  that  the  construc- 
tion of  liquid-manure  tanks,  and  the  observance  of  such  simple  and 
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easy  precautions  in  storing  their  dung,  should  take  a  primary  place 
ill  farm  management.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  grants 
accorded  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  agricultural  societies 
could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  giving  prizes  to  farmers  for  the 
construction  of  liquid-manure  tanks,  and  for  good  arrangements  for 
storing  dung  after  removal  from  the  stalls  or  boxes. 

«Less  than  2,000,000/  (80,000/.  sterling)  devoted  to  this 
'protection'  of  the  farmer  against  his  own  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, would  suffice  to  bring  about,  in  a  few  years,  a  revolution  in 
all  our  communes  as  regards  the  utilization  of  farm-yard  manure. 
....  In  ten  years,  or  less,  such  a  reform  would  be  brought  about ; 
and  agriculture,  if  she  recovered  but  one-fourth  of  her  annual  losses 
through  the  carelessness  of  farmers,  would  find  herself  enriched  to 
the  extent  of  40,000,000/.  to  50,000,000/  (1,600,000^  to  2,000,000^ 
sterling)  per  annum.'' 

"  It  would  seem  that  no  investment  of  State  subsidies  could  be 
more  remunerative." 

"  Would,"  he  concludes,  "  that  the  friends  of  agriculture,  so  nume^ 
rous  in  Parliament,  would  lend  their  aid  to  the  bringing  about  of 
some  measure  of  the  kind  proposed,  and  so  earn  the  gratitude  of  the 
fanner." 

The  official  Agricultural  Returns  issued  in  our  own  country  do 
not  contain  estimates  of  the  farm-yard  manure  annually  produced. 
They  afford  information,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  numbers  of  live-stock 
in  the  kingdom,  and  from  this  may  be  obtained  some  idea  as  to  the 
total  live-weight,  from  which  a  calculation  similar  to  that  of  M. 
Grandeau  might  be  made.  But  there  would  obviously  be  little  in- 
formation derivable  as  to  the  farm-yard  manure  produced,  since  our 
sheep  either  roam  at  large  or  are  folded  on  the  kmd,  and  only  under 
occasional  or  exceptional  circumstances  add  to  the  dung-heap, 
although  they  contribute  a  large  quantity  of  manure  to  the  soil.  In 
the  same  way  a  large  proportion  of  our  horned  stock  are  grazed 
except  in  the  winter — and,  when  grazing,  make  no  farmyard 
manure. 

Probably  the  best  estimate  that  we  in  this  country  could  make 
of  our  farm-yard  manure  would  be  one  based  on  our  production  of 
straw. 

In  1892 — and  I  select  that  year  in  preference  to  the  entirely 
exceptional  one  of  1893 — ^there  were,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,298,607  acres  of  wheat,  2,220,243  acres  of  barley,  and  4,238,036 
acres  of  oats.  If  we  assume  that  the  wheat  yielded  1^  ton  of  straw 
per  acre,  barley  1  ton,  and  oats  \\  ton,  we  have  a  total  of  10,965,698 
tons  of  straw — say,  in  round  numbers,  11,000,000  tons.  Possibly 
the  estimate  is  a  little  liberal,  but  we  are  leaving  out  of  account 
61,392  acres  of  rye,  and  over  500,000  acres  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
also  the  fact  that  we  imported  in  1892  "  for  agricultural  purposes  " 
19,556  tons  of  straw.  No  doubt  a  tangible  quantity  is  sold  into  Uie 
towns,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  is  returned  to  the  country  as  dung. 
The  quantity  used  for  manufactures  and  that  consumed  as  chaff  would 
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not  altogether  be  very  heavy,  and  would  be  partly,  if  not  altogether, 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  consumption  of  peat-moss  litter. 
Altogether,  as  a  rough  estimate  in  round  figures,  we  should  probably 
be  fairly  justified  in  assuming  that  we  made  at  least  10,000,000 
tons  of  straw  into  manure.  On  an  average  1  ton  of  straw  makes 
4  tons  of  fresh  dung,  so  that  our  estimate  would  work  out  to  at 
least  40,000,000  tons  as  the  annual  production  of  farm-yard  manure 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  M.  Grandeau's  valuation — an  average 
of  over  85.  per  ton — this  would  be  worth  16,000,000^.  sterling. 
Even  at  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  5«.  per  ton,  which  would 
perhaps  commend  itself  preferably  to  English  farmers,  the  value 
would  be  as  much  as  10,000,000/.  sterling.  Dung  on  an  average 
would  probably  contain  nearly  0*5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  if  it 
lost  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  this  (as  M.  Grandeau  calculates 
to  be  the  case)  from  the  average  ill-treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected 
in  production  and  storage,  the  loss  would  amount  to  between  2  lb. 
and  3  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  from  35,714  tons  to  53,571 
tons  of  nitrogen.  This  would  be  as  much  nitrogen  as  would  be  con- 
tained in  from  about  230,000  tons  to  340,000  tons  per  annum  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  costing,  at  \0l  per  ton,  2,300,000/.  to  3,400,000/. 
sterling.  This  is  from  twice  to  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  soda  at  present  used  as  manure  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  the  small  and  thrifty  French  fanner  is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
less  careful  of  his  manure  than  the  average  English  farmer,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  regard  this  estimate  as  an  excessive  one. 
On  the  advantages  of  deep  feeding-boxes  and  covered  yards  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  said.  Those  who 
possess  them  are  possessed  of  distinct  advantages  over  and  above 
such  as  relate  to  the  conservation  of  their  farm-yard  manure.  But 
even  those  who  have  not  may  diminish  their  losses  by  the  means 
already  indicated. 

It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  "  phosphatic  gypsimi '' 
used  for  preservation  in  the  experiments  of  Holdefleiss,  although  an 
article  to  be  readily  and  cheaply  obtained  abroad,  is  not  largely  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  present  writer  only  knows  of  one  factory 
from  which  it  can  be  procured  in  England.  In  this  country,  there- 
fore, its  place  would  naturally  be  taken  by  the  alternative  material, 
viz.  ordinary  mineral  superphosphate,  which  can  be  obtained  now  at 
a  very  low  price  through  any  manure  merchant,  M,  Holdefleiss 
recommends,  as  already  stated,  1  lb.  to  1}  lb.  of  cheap  superphos- 
phate per  day  per  head  of  £tock,  sprinkled  on  the  litter.  As  the 
superphosphate  ordinarily  sold  in  England  is  probably  richer  than 
that  referred  to,  it  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  mix  with  it  some 
ordinary  gypsum,  costing  about  la.  per  cwt.  A  mixture  might  be 
made  of,  say,  1  cwt.  of  ordinary  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of 
gypsum,  and  1^  to  2  lb.  used  per  day  for  the  litter  of  each  animal. 
Thus,  in  a  feeding-box  containing  ten  beasts,  15  lb.  to  20  lb.  of  the 
mixture  would  be  used  in  a  day.  If  gypsum  could  not  be  readily 
and'  cheaply  obtained,  an  equal  quantity  of  sifted  earth  might  h% 
mixed  with  the  superphosphate. 
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Of  potash  salts,  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable,  as  Holdefleisfi 
observes,  is  kainit,  which  can,  like  superphosphate,  be  bought  of  any 
manure  merchant^  costing,  generally,  about  28,  %d,  per  cwt. 

But  on  a  large  proportion  of  our  English  farms,  viz.,  those  on 
fairly  strong  and  well-tilled  clay  lands,  the  cheapest  agent  for  pre- 
venting loss  from  the  muck-heap  is  the  one  to  which  preference 
would  be  given,  and  that  is  ordinary  earth.  Let  the  manure  be 
stored  on  a  good  bed  of  dry  earth,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
by  a  good  roofing  layer  of  the  same  simple  material. 

Bernabd  Dteb. 


YEW   POISONING. 


Sometime  between  the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  18,  1893, 
and  the  early  morning  of  November  19  some  eight  or  nine  yearling 
Shorthorn  cattle  belonging  to  me  here  (Sarsden  House,  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxon,)  got  into  a  garden  containing  yew-bushes.  Before 
daybreak  they  were  turned  out.  Unfortunately  the  man  who 
evicted  them,  not  thinking  about  the  chances  of  poisoning,  said 
nothing  about  the  matter  till  the  evening  of  the  19th. 

At  2.30  P.M.  a  man,  passing  the  field  in  which  the  animals  were, 
saw  one  of  them  fall  down  dead.  Before  that  time  they  had  been 
seen  both  by  my  bailiff  and  by  myself,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
well.  Between  7  and  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  20  a 
second  animal  died.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  found  that 
two  more  had  died  in  the  night. 

By  mistake  the  first  animal  was  buried  without  a  post-mortem 
examination.  On  opening  the  second  we  found  that  the  animal  had 
eaten  yew  and  box.  An  examination  of  the  garden  showed  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yew  had  been  eaten,  also  some  box,  and 
two  little  bits  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  In  all  the  cases  that 
had  previously  come  within  the  experience  of  my  bailiff  and  myself 
a  much  shorter  time  elapsed  between  the  poison  being  taken  and 
death.  I  am  unable  to  say  when  the  yew  was  eaten  in  this  case, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  7  a.m.  on  November  19.  The  first 
animal  died  7^  hours  after,  the  second  died  25  hours  after,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  after  a  much  longer  lapse  of  time.  Two  others 
were  ill,  but  recovered. 

The  plants  are  not  very  old,  perhaps  about  20  years.  It  is* 
curious  that  in  the  field  adjoining  the  garden  are  three  very  old  yew- 
trees.  These  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  sources  of  danger,  but  in 
the  three  years  I  have  been  farming  here  they  have  done  no  harm,  nor 
does  inquiry  show  that  they  ever  have  done  any.  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  soil  has  any  effect  on  the  poisoning  power  of  the  yew  ; 
the  present  case  seems  to  disprove  this  idea.  I  am  unable  to  state 
the  sex  of  the  bushes  that  did  the  mischief.  As  there  were  five  or 
six,  probably  they  were  of  both  sexes,  though,  of  course,  it  ia  quite 
possible  that  only  one  sex  did  the  deadly  work.  .  In  the  churchyard 
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of  a  neighbouflng  parish  a  yew-tree  spreads  its  branches  over  the 
adjacent  field.  The  cattle  have  grazed  on  these  till  they  look  as  if 
they  had  been  trimmed  with  shears.  Another  tree  was  eaten  by 
some  farm  horses  in  this  parish  ;  but  in  neither  case  has  any  harm 
been  done.  Moreton. 


FARM   ACCOUNTS.^ 


Mt  experience  is  that  the  intense  competition  that  has  been  created 
by  free  importation  of  all  agricultural  produce  has  completely 
altered  the  conditions  upon  which  farming  operations  now  require 
to  be  carried  on.  Farming  has  become  a  most  difficult  business  to 
follow  profitably,  and  it  cannot  be  done  without  very  accurate 
accounts,  which  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  in  competitive 
businesses  of  other  kinds.  In  order  to  keep  such  accounts  where 
cattle-feeding  is  part  of  the  work  of  a  farm,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  live  weight  of  the  animals  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  With- 
out it  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  fact,  as  the  present  method  of 
guessing  at  the  yield  of  carcass  contained  in  a  fat  animal  is  not  a  fact ; 
it  is  a  mere  speculative  opinion,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented by  a  figure.  The  quality  and  condition  of  all  commodities, 
which  determine  their  value,  are  matters  of  judgment,  and  must 
always  remain  so  ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity  of 
the  commodities,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  scales.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  form  of  farm  accounts  it 
will  be  necessary  that  a  cash-book  of  the  ordinary  kind  should  be 
kept,  properly  balanced  every  week  or  month,  to  ensure  that  there 
have  been  no  omissions.  This  would  contain  a  true  history  of  all  cash 
transactions,  from  which  a  correct  balance-sheet,  of  such  a  form  as  is 
presented  on  pp.  842-3,  would  be  easily  made.  It  is  important  that 
these  balance-sheets  should  be  made  out  on  one  uniform  method,  so 
that  results  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  could  be  compared,  if 
thought  desirable.  A  balance-sheet  of  this  kind  would  be  easily 
verified  by  an  auditor  or  accountant,  as  he  would  only  have  to  refer 
to  the  cash-book  in  the  case  of  any  figures  he  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  check.  An  account  of  this  nature  would  show  where  gains  or 
losses  occur.  If  such  an  account  is  kept  over  a  series  of  years,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  business  of 
agriculture  are  so  small  at  the  present  time  that  it  will  not  bear  to 
be  carried  on  upon  borrowed  capital,  which  would  absorb  the  profit. 

*  A  former  note  on  this  subject,  by  the  same  writer,  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  8rd  series,  toI.  ii.,  1891,  pp.  422-5,  The  subject  is  of  perennial 
interest,  and  the  fact  may  be  recalled  that  the  Society^s  Judges 'Of  Book- 
keeping made  a  report  thereon  in  the  Journal,  2nd  series,  vol.  six.,  1883, 
pp.  693-701,  and  prepared  a  series  of  forms,  which  are  published  by  E,  Forsier 
Groom,  16  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  as  follow :— No.  I.  Dairy,  price  4*.  6d, ; 
No.  II.  Beceipts,  Payments,  and  Balance  Sheet,  price  6s.  6d, — Ed. 
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Dr.  Proposed  Form  of  Balance  Sheet,  say  for  the 

Value  OF  Tenant  Right  BROUGHT  FORWARD  FROM  1890:-  £  »,  d.   £   s,  d- 

Yalne  of  Tenant  Right 105  12    fl 

Valuation.  May  i2.  isoo.  in  iiand:- 

'  SOO  Ewes  and  Double  Lambs  at  80i.  each 80000 

163  Ewes  and  Single  Lambs  at  60<.  each 48900 

SO  Eild  Ewes  at  e0«.  each 60    0    0 

SOO  Feeding  Hoggs  at  61«.  each 510    0    0 

17S  Ewe  Hoggs  at  b4t.  each 464    8    0 

Wool  from  those  already  clipped 70    0    0 

6  Tups  at  5/.  each 3000 

25  Feeding  Cattle  at  IBl.  10$,  each 463  10    0 

84  Stores  about  two  yean  old 306  10    0 

1  Cow 17    0    0 

Figs 45  10    0 

Poultry 10    0    0 

19  Horses,  less  6  per  cent,  for  Depreciation 591    0    0 

Two-year-old  Filly 25    0    0 

Foal,  U. ;  Pony,  U. 13    0    0 

Implements,  less  5  per  oent. 493    0    0 

Threshing  l£achine 190    0    0 

Harness,  less  5  per  cent. 54    0    0 

800  Bolls  Barley  at  16< 340    0    0 

60  BoUs  Oats  at  32<. 66    0    0 

15  tons  ol  Hay  at  8/.  per  ton 45    0    0 

Live  Stock  bought:- 

83  Cattle  bought 963  15    0 

3  Horses  bought 63    0    0 

Wool  bought,  December  30, 1899 11  13    6 

^1,088    8   4 

Feeding  Stuffs:- 

Cake 93    3    0 

Stuffs,  Com  and  Bran 114  10    3 

207  13    2 

Manures:- 

Artiflolal •  138  13    8 

RENT:- 

830|  acres  at  S5«.  an  acre,  including  Land  Tax  and  Tithes    ....    1,431    8    0 

Bates  and  Taxes  . 63  13    8 

Interest  on  Capital,  6,000/.  at  4  per  cent. <    .    .  200    0-  0 

Insurance 5  11  10  . 

^1,700  12    8 

Labour:- 

Farm  Labour  paid  in  Wages 734    7    8 

Farm  Labour  paid  in  Kind )  2632  10<  Cd  i  ^^^  ^^    ^ 

Manager*s  Salary  paid  In  Kind f         '      '     '\  10  12    6 

Manager*s  Salary  paid  in  Wages 75    0    0 

Bonus  paid  to  Servants  for  year  ending  May  13, 1891 76    0  11 

1,147  19    1 

Expenditure  during  the  Year:- 

Implements,  <&o.,  bought  and  repaired 74  14    0 

Seeds  bought 79    8  11 

Sundries 65  15    6 

219  18     8 

Debts  owing  by  Farm    •• 8600 

Profit  on  the  year's  transactions  after  paying  Bonus  to  Labourers, )  ^^  ^^    9 

76/.  Oi.  lid. ;  and  Interest  on  Capital,  300/ 1 

£9,740    7    7 
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Year  from  May  12,   1890,  to  May   12,    1891.  Cr. 

Live  Stock  SOLD :-  £    *.  rf.  X  #.  rf. 

79CatUesoia 1,458    6  0 

648  Sheep  sold 1,279  13  1 

Wool  sold 270    0  0 

8  PlgB  sold ^ 7  17  6 


-8,021  18    4 


Corn  SOLD:-  1,278    3    4 

Farm  Produce:- 

Farm  Produce,  inclndlng  value  of  Houses  occupied  by  Labourers .    •  262  10    6 

Sundries  :- 

Sundries  sold 101  IS  11 

Valuation.  May  12,  leoi  :- 

300  Ewes  and  Doable  Iambs  At  80«.  each  .    * 8J0    0    0 

185  Ewes  and  Single  Lambs  at  60«.  each 565    0    0 

166  Ewe  Hoggs  at  54«.  each 448    4    0 

6  Young  Tups  at  70«.  each 21    0    0 

230  Feeding  Hoggs  at  45«.  each 617  10    0 

■  7  Old  Tups  at  70«.  each 24  10    0 

4  Elld  Ewes  at  45«.  each 900 

8  Fat  Cattle 153    0    0 

12  Stores  at  187.  each 156    0    0 

5  Stores  at  121.  5«.  each 61    5    0 

10  Stores  at  111.  each 110    0   0 

16  Stores  at  101. 10«.  each 168    0    0 

IBuU 13    0    0 

ICow 17    0    0 

27  Pigs,  4  Sows,  1  Boar 30   0    0 

Poultry 10    0    0 

20  Horses,  less  5  per  cent. 595    0    0 

1  YearUng,  157. ;  2  Ponies,  35/. 50    0    0 

Threshing  Machine 188   0    0 

Implements  at  May,  1890,  leas  5  per  cent 472    0    0 

Harness  at  May,  1890,  less  5  per  cent 51    0    0 

800  Bolls  Oats  at  18f 270    0    0 

10  Bolls  Barley  at  21« 10  10    0 

60  tons  of  Hay  at  37.  per  ton    .    .    .    .    .    ^ ,    .    .  180    0    0 

4,910    9    0 

Valuation  of  Tenant  Right  carried  forward  to  laoi  :- 

Value  of  Tenant  Bight 105  12    6 

Debts  owing  to  Farm ... 

£9,740    7    7 

Number  of  acres 820|. 

Rent,  including  Land  Tax  and  Tithes 17. 15«.  an  acre. 

Labour,  including  Manager's  Salary,  Bonus  and  extra  Labour  in  harrest .  17.  7«.  11|<7.  an  acre. 

Profit,  including  Interest  on  Capital,  after  paying  Bonus  to  Serrants  .    .  7s.  8^.  an  acre. 

Returns  per  acre 57.  IZt,  6<7.  an  ftcre. 

Capital  per  acre 67. 1«.  lid.  an  acre. 


Ket  profit,  1162. 1S«.  2d.,  U  2-31  per  cent,  of  capital  iurested,  6,0007. 
Interest  on  capital,  2007.  Oi.  OcT.,  Is  4*00  per  cent,  of  capital  invested,  5,0007. 


6*31  per  cent. 
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844  Farm  Accounts. 

I  consider  that  a  private  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant 
would  be  better  than  trusting  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  or 
any  other  Act  of  Parliament. 

Every  farmer  understands  his  own  business  best,  and  nobody 
knows  what  he  wants  so  well  as  he  does  himself.  He  ought  to  be 
insured  against  his  rent  being  raised  upon  his  own  improvements,  or 
he  will  not  improve  the  land.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  farmers  to 
be  compelled  to  weigh  their  cattle  or  to  keep  accounts  ;  if  they  pre- 
fer to  conduct  their  business  on  the  present  plan,  they  will  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Everyone  must  be  at  liberty  to  conduct  his 
business  in  the  way  he  finds  it  most  advantageous  to  himself,  and  in 
the  way  he  can  make  most  money.  If  he  does  not  like  the  trouble 
of  keeping  accoutits,  and  prefers  to  do  without  them,  he  should  not 
complain  if  he  does  not  make  money. 

AH  farm  produce  consumed  and  services  rendered  in  the  house 
should  be  paid  for,  and  should  appear  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account ; 
but  other  food  and  household  expenses  not  supplied  by  the  farm,  such 
as  grocery,  clothing,  professional  advice,  amusements,  should  not 
come  into  these  ^m  books  at  all.  The  net  profit  on  making 
up  the  books  shows  the  interest  made  on  the  capital  embarked. 

It  is  impossible  that  keeping  accounts  can  do  farmers  any  harm  ; 
they  may  show  them  or  not  as  they  like. 

Westley  Richards. 


THE  "CHURN   TEST"  AND   THE  "CHEMICAL 
TEST"  FOR  BUTTER   PRODUCTION. 

{A  Comparison  of  the  Reaidis  obtained  in  the  Class  for  Dairy  Cows 
at  the  Chester  Meeting,  1893,  by  the  ''Chum  Test"  and  by 
Chemical  Analysis  respectively,) 

The  previous  number  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal  contained 
on  pages  525-527  the  results  of  the  competition  held  at  Chester 
in  June  last  between  the  cows  entered  in  Class  116,  in  respect  of 
their  butter-producing  powers,  as  decided  by  the  practical  test  of  the 
chum. 

By  direction  of  the  Dairy  Committee  I  took,  at  each  time  of 
milking,  samples  from  the  milk  yielded  by  the  several  cows,  and  I 
submitted  these  to  chemical  analysis  in  the  Society's  laboratory. 

The  samples  taken  were  from  the  identical  lots  of  milk  which 
were  subsequently  used  for  separating  and  churning  for  the  purposes 
of  the  actual  competition. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the 
two  methods,  and  to  see  how  nearly  these  agreed,  and  how  far  the 
awards  would  have  been  affected  had  the  chemical  test  been  adopted 
as  the  basis,  instead  of  the  churn  test 
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"  Oliemical  Test"  for  Butter  Prodiiction. 


845- 


The  process  of  chemical  analysis  employed  by  me  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  butter-fat  was  in  most  cases  the  areometric  method  of 
Soxhlet,  supplemented  and  checked,  when  necessary,  by  direct  ex- 
traction of  the  butter-fat  from  the  solid  residue,  employing  the 
ordinary  Soxhlet  process  of  extraction  by  ether,  or  that  of  the 
Adams'  coil.  The  results  of  my  analyses  were,  I  should  say,  handed 
by  me  to  the  Steward  of  Dairying  quite  independently,  and  without 
previous  knowledge  of  the  results  yielded  by  the  chum  test. 

The  table  on  p.  846  gives,  firstly^  the  respective  yields  of  milk  ; 
secondly^  the  percentages  of  total  solids  and  fat  contained  on  each 
occasion  of  milking  ;  thirdly,  the  weight  of  butter- fat  as  calculated 
from  the  chemical  analysis  and  from  the  weight  of  milk  obtained 
at  each  milking  ;  fourthly,  the  weight  of  butter  actually  obtained 
by  the  test  of  the  chum ;  and  fifthly ,  the  respective  awards 
according  to  the  two  methods  of  testing. 

Division  A, — From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three 
prizes  would  have  been  awarded  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  the 
chemical  test  as  by  the  chum  test. 

The  only  change  throughout  would  have  been  in  the  relative 
positions  of  cows  Nos.  1191  and  1192.  As  to  this  I  would  observe 
that,  seeing  the  much  larger  quantity  of  milk  which  No.  1192 
gave  on  the  second  day,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  as  rich  in 
quality  as  that  of  No.  1191,  I  consider  there  are  strong  grounds 
for  supporting  my  result  in  this  instance  in  preference  to  that 
obtain^  by  the  churn  test. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  cows  in  this  division  were  : — 


By  the  Churn  Test 
By  the  Chemical  Test 


Division  B. — In  this  section,  had  the  awards  been  given  by  the 
chemical  test  the  three  prizes  and  also  the  reserve  number  would 
have  been  divided  amongst  the  same  four  animals  which  gained 
them  in  the  actual  contest  decided  by  the  churn  test. 

There  would  have  been,  however,  a  variation  in  the  position  of 
the  leading  prize-winners,  inasmuch  as  the  first  prize  would  have 
gote  to  cow  No.  1211  instead  of  to  No.  1205,  while  Nos.  1205 
and  1184  would  have  been  bracketed  equal.  The  reserve  number 
would  have  gone  in  each  case  to  the  same  animal,  No.  1182. 

Also  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  places  would  have  been 
the  same  according  to  either  test. 

There  was,  altogether,  a  great  similarity  in  the  placing  of  the 
whole  of  the  competing  cows  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parative table : — 


Position  according 

to  Chum  Test 

Position  according 

to  Chemical  Test 


1  2 

2  1 


3   4   5    6|7>8 

I     I      I     I     ! 
3\4\3\6J  S 


11  I  12  I  13 


H"  16    16, 17    18 

!       '       i       i 
17  ,i4.iS\i6\iS 


In  considering  these  results,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  actual 
competition  the  first  prize  went  to  cow  No.  1205,  whose  milk  yielded 
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only  1^  oz.  more  butter  than  did  that  of  No.  1211.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  second  prize  winner  gave  40  lb.  12  oz.  of  milk  against  the 
29  lb.  7  oz.  of  No.  1205,  and  it  was  only  the  exceptional  richness 
of  the  milk  of  No.  1205  on  one  occasion  (the  fat  percentage  being 
as  much  as  8*20)  that  gave  to  it  the  first  prize.  The  fat  percentages, 
5*19  and  8*20,  of  No.  1205  do  not  show  such  consistency  as  do  the 
4*16  and  6*11  respectively  of  No.  1211.  Nor,  when  the  total  yields 
of  milk  are  severally  compared,  do  the  12  lb.  13  oz.  and  the 
16  lb.  10  oz.  of  No.  1205  show  anything  like  the  weight  or  regu- 
larity instanced  by  the  19  lb.  2  oz.  and  21  lb.  10  oz.  of  No.  1211. 
No.  1184,  also,  shows  great  consistency  both  in  the  yield  of  milk 
and  the  richness  of  quality. 

Tfi^ing  these  points  together,  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
it  was  probably  only  due  to  an  exceptional  circumstance,  or  possibly 
to  some  irregularity  of  manipulation  in  the  working  of  the  churn 
test,  that  gave  the  first  prize  to  No.  1205,  and  that  the  chemical 
test  in  all  likelihood  more  accurately  represented  the  true  position 
of  the  competing  animals.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
it  more  clearly  indicated  which  was  the  best  animal  of  the  whole 
number  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial. 

However,  there  was  a  marked  similarity  all  through,  and  the 
trial  showed  that  both  methods,  when  properly  worked,  are  capable 
of  giving  comparative  results  not  differing  widely  from  one  another, 
and  that  the  chemical  test  can,  in  competent  hands,  be  absolutely 
depended  upon  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  cows  competing  with 
one  another  as  butter-producers.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  care  exercised,  and  the  minute  pre- 
cautions taken  beforehand  by  the  assistant-steward,  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Parker,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  cause  of  failure,  the  chum 
test  could  not  have  been  carried  out  to  the  successful  issue  attained. 
The  details  of  the  arrangements  are  recorded  in  the  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 1893,  pp.  525,  526.  Mr.  Parker  took  great  pains  to  elimi- 
nate, as  much  as  he  could,  those  causes  of  variation  which  I  touch 
upon  later  in  this  note,  and  was  careful  to  use  the  same  separator 
throughout,  to  employ  the  same  temperature  for  separation,  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  chum,  and  to  conduct  all  the  operations  under 
like  conditions  and  temperature.  Had  all  this  not  been  done,  or 
had  any  accidental  loss  by  spilling  of  milk  or  cream  occurred,  or 
any  unevenness  of  working  of  separator  or  churn  been  experienced, 
it  is  certain  that  the  test  would  have  turned  out  very  differently  from 
what  it  did  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  unless  put  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
experience  and  aptitude,  its  actual  working  will  be  found  to  be  very 
far  from  an  easy  task,  while,  even  with  such  men  directing  it,  it 
must  always  be,  until  completed,  a  matter  of  considerable  anxiety. 
Like  most  tests  of  the  kind,  its  worth  depends  in  chief  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  men  who  are  entrusted  with  its  working. 

Having  shown  that  results  not  widely  differing  can  be  obtained 
l^  the  two  methods  when  properly  worked,  it  remains  to  consider 
the  relative  accuracy  and  general  adaptability  of  the  methods. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  chum  test  has  the  advantage  (if  advantage 
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it  can  be  called)  from  a  "  show-yard  "  point  of  view — that  the  actual 
butter  produced  can  be  exhibited,  and  this  appeals  to  the  senses  in 
a  way  that  the  intricacies  of  chemical  analysis  and  figures  do  not. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  disadvantages  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  test. 

Could  one  be  sure  that  the  butter  exhibited  as  the  yield  of  a  cow 
by  the  chum  test  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  best 
separation  and  by  the  most  skilful  management,  or  could  one  be 
sure  that  it  was  all  butter  with  no  undue  excess  of  water,  of  curd, 
(tc,  and  with  no  unevenness  in  these  respects  between  competing 
samples,  then  the  churn  test  would  need  litUe  more  than  the  exer- 
cise of  care  in  seeing  that  none  of  the  material  was  lost  daring 
manufacture. 

But)  as  is  recognised  by  the  fact  that  we  have  our  "  competitions 
of  separators,"  our  "  contests  of  chums,"  and  our  ''  butter-making 
competitions,"  it  must  be  apparent  that  quite  a  number  of  elements 
are  introduced,  all  or  any  of  which  must  exercise  a  disturbing 
influence,  small  though  it  may  be,  on  the  results. 

And  it  comes  about,  therefore,  that  the  butter  produced  is  not 
the  absolute  quantity  which  the  milk  of  a  competing  cow  can  pro- 
duce,  but  it  is  that  which  is  yielded  by  the  working  of  a  particular 
separator,  by  the  use  of  a  particular  churn,  and  by  the  method  of 
procedure  adopted  by  a  particular  operator. 

Everyone  knows  that  one  separator  does  not  work  equally  as 
well  as  another,  and  that  even  the  same  separator  will  remove 
different  amounts  of  fat  at  one  time  to  another,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  milk,  the  speed  at  which  and  the  way  in  which 
the  separator  is  worked  ;  also  that  the  mere  weight  of  butter  pro- 
duced will  be  largely  affected  by  the  perfection  or  otherwise  of  the 
removal  from  it  of  the  butter-milk,  or  by  the  more  or  less  skill  with 
which  water  has  been  incorporated  wiUi  it. 

Given  precisely  the  same  kind  and  the  same  amount  of  cream, 
the  same  implements,  and  the  same  conditions,  two  persons,  even  if 
equally  skilled,  will  not  produce  the  same  weight  of  butter — else 
why  do  we  have  our  butter- making  competitions  ?  Nor,  again, 
would  the  same  person  twice  following  produce  exactly  the  same 
weight  of  butter. 

The  personal  equation  is  bound  to  come  in,  whether  it  He  in  the 
machine  or  in  the  operator  ;  and  the  same  operator  will  not  turn 
the  separator  or  chum  equally  well  after  making,  say,  half  a  dozen 
lots  of  butter,  as  he  did  at  the  beginning. 

Yet  again,  the  chum  test  does  not  provide  for  what  many  ex- 
perienced butter- makers  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of 
the  largest  weight  and  best  quality  of  butter — viz.,  the  proper 
"  souring  "  of  the  cream. 

On  the  general  ground  of  adaptability  there  are  considerable 
risks,  which  make  the  test  a  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  to  those 
engaged  in  carrying  it  out.  Not  only  must  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  different  lots]of  milk  and  cream  separate,  and  to  avoid  any  mixing 
up  of  them — a  not  altogether  easy  matter  when  many  cows  are 
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entered  in  a  competition,  and  when  more  tlian  one  milking  has  to  be 
churned — but  there  is  the  certainty  that  if  any  of  the  milk  or  any  of 
the  cream  be  lost  in  the  numerous  manipulations  which  they  under- 
go, the  whole  competition  may  be  spoiled,  for  there  is  no  possibility 
of  replacing  the  milk,  or  of  taking  a  fresh  sample,  or  of  allowing  for 
the  loss.  Thus,  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  until  the  finished 
product  is  obtained,  there  must  be  risk  of  disturbing  elements 
coming  in,  any  of  which  may  affect  the  result,  or  even  vitiate  the 
test. 

Compare  with  this  the  ease  of  manipulation,  the  certainty  of  the 
scientific  processes  involved,  the  readiness  with  which  results  can  be 
checked  or  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  test,  and  it  must  be 
clear  that,  after  deducting  the  "  show-yard  argument,"  the  chemical 
test  possesses  most  distinct  advantages  in  every  respect. 

The  butter-fat  shown  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  milk  is  the 
whole  of  the  real  hutter-making  material,  and  nothing  else — no  vary- 
ing quantity  of  curd,  of  water,  of  salt,  kc,  \  it  is  independent  of  the 
"  souring  "  or  not  of  the  cream,  and  it  is  independent  of  the  varying 
efficiency  of  separator,  chum,  or  operator,  or  of  circumstances  of 
temperature,  outside  surroundings,  ka. 

The  chemical  test,  in  brief,  is  the  determination  of  what  each 
cow  has  yielded  that  ia  capable  of  being  transformed  into  butter,  and 
not  what  may^  under  certain  conditions,  be  turned  into  butter. 

As  regards  adaptability  there  can  be  no  comparison. 

After  the  milk  has  been  weighed,  samples  are  at  once  drawn  ; 
and,  this  done,  absolutely  the  only  risk  run  is  in  the  transmission  of 
the  sample— in  case  it  has  to  be  sent  to  a  distance— and  this  risk  is 
avoided  entirely  by  the  taking  of  duplicate  samples. 

After  the  samples  have  been  drawn,  it  does  not  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  milk,  nor  whether  any  is  lost  in  separating,  in  churning, 
or  otherwise. 

The  analysis  can  be  repeated  a  dozen  times  if  needed,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  determinations  admits,  in  competent  hands,  of  no 
question  whatever. 

I  regard  the  chemical  test,  therefore,  as  at  once  the  simpler  and 
the  more  accurate  method. 

J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


THE  GREAT  DROUGHT  OF   1893.^ 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
held  on  November  15,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  writer  on  "The 
Great  Drought  of  1893  and  its  attendant  Meteorological  Pheno- 
mena."     Inquiry  showed  that,   although  an  unusual  amount  of 

*  This  commiiDication  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  of  the  paper  bj 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  on  The  Spring  Drought  of  1893,  printed  in  the  cur- 
rent volome  of  the  Journal,  pp.  339-364. — Ed. 
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fine  weather  was  experienced  over  England  during  tlie  greater 
part  of  1893,  the  drought  itself  was  confined  to  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  The  finest  and  driest  weather  of  all  occarred 
in  the  ten  weeks  commencing  with  the  beginning  of  March  and 
ending  with  the  middle  of  May,  bat  a  great  deficiency  of  rain 
continued  in  most  districts  until  the  end  of  June,  and  the  period 
selected  for  investigation  therefore  included  the  whole  of  the  four 
months,  March,  April,  May,  and  June. 

A  partial  solution  of  the  causes  which  led  to  so  severe  a  drought 
lay  in  the  fact  that  during  the  period  in  question  our  islands  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Continent  were  exposed  to  an  almost 
constant  prevalence  of  anticyclonic  systems,  or  areas  of  high  baro- 
metrical pressure.  These  systems  are  usually  attended,  as  their 
name  would  imply,  by  weather  of  a  precisely  opposite  character  to 
that  which  accompanies  cyclones.  The  anticyclone  may,  in  fact^  be 
briefly  styled  the  fine- weather  system,  while  the  cyclone  is  the  sys- 
tem which  in  its  more  intense  forms  brings  us  our  winter  gales,  and 
in  its  less  violent  moods  the  unsettled  showery  weather  which  is 
confined,  as  we  are  all  aware,  to  no  particular  season  of  the  year. 
Apart  from  the  pressure  conditions  of  the  four  months,  which  were 
eminently  favourable  for  dry  weather,  there  was  throughout  the  entire 
period  a  remarkable  tendency  in  favour  of  sunshine  and  drought, 
so  that  on  many  occasions,  when  a  falling  barometer  and  a  cyclonic 
distribution  of  pressure  would  have  led  the  wisest  of  the  weather- 
wise  to  anticipate  a  change,  the  rain  either  held  off  entirely  or  fell  in 
so  partial  and  scanty  a  fashion  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
parched  soil.  The  existence  of  such  tendencies  has  long  been  recog- 
nised by  the  meteorologist,  but  at  present  no  one  has  offered  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  solution  of  their  origin,  and  until  such  an 
explanation  is  forthcoming  it  would  be  impossible  to  adequately 
account  for  such  a  drought  as  that  of  1893,  or  to  venture  upon 
weather  predictions  for  any  long  period  in  advance.  The  continued 
presence  of  anticyclones  in  the  period  under  review  had  of  course 
a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  mean  heiglit  of  the  barometer,  which 
was  above  the  average  in  each  of  the  four  months,  and  especially  so 
in  April — a  month  in  which  the  barometer  is  usually  lower  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  At  the  Kew  Observatory  the  mean 
barometric  pressure  for  the  entire  four  months  was  the  highest 
registered  during  a  similar  period  of  the  year  since  1870. 

The  effect  of  the  high-pressure  systems  upon  temperature  was 
shown  in  abnormally  high  day  readings,  but  in  low  night  readings, 
both  features  being  especially  noticeable  over  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  daily  range  was  exceedingly  large.  In 
the  Midland  counties  and  at  most  of  the  inland  stations  in  the  east 
and  south  of  England  the  mean  daily  range,  or  difference  between 
the  highest  day  and  the  lowest  night  temperatures,  amounted  for  the 
entire  four  months  to  between  20°  and  27°  F.  On  the  coast  the  range 
did  not  exceed  10°  or  15°. 

A  far  more  striking  effect  of  the  anticyclonic  pressure  distribu- 
tion was  evident  in  the  amount  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  over  the 
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tjnited  Kingdom.     Taking  the  four  months  as  a  whole,  the  inquiry 
showed  that  over  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Ireland,  there  was,  generally  speaking,  between 
40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount.     In  nearly  all  the  more 
southern  parts  of  England  and  Wales  the  percentage  was  above  50, 
the  only  exceptions  being  Greenwich  and  Margate  ;  at  the  former 
station  there  was  only  44  per  cent.,  and  at  the  latter  48  per  cent. 
On  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  England  the  values  ranged 
between  50  and  60,  the  latter  figure  being  reached  at  Falmouth. 
This  very  high  percentage  was,  however,  considerably  exceeded  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  value  both  at  G  uernsey  and  Jersey  being  no  less 
than  67  per  cent.     To  grasp  the  full  significance  of  these  facts  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the^sun  shines  during  a  whole  month  for  more 
than  half  the  time  it  is  above  the  horizon,  the  record  is  considered 
a  remarkably  good  one,  a  percentage  of  60  or  more  for  such  a  period 
being  very  unusual  in  these  islands.     During  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion there  was  at  a  large  number  of  stations  on  our  south  and 
south-west  coasts  a  percentage  very  little  under  60  for  a  period  ex- 
tending over  four  months,  while  in  the  Channel  Islands  the  sun 
actually  shone  during  this  lengthy  interval  for  more  tlian  two- thirds 
of  the  time  it  was  above  the  horizon.     A  careful  examination  of  the 
records  since  the  year  1881  shows  no  such  spell  of  fine  weather,  the 
only  approach  to  it  being  in  the  splendid  summer  of  1887,  when 
the  percentage  at  Jersey  for  the  three  months,  June,  July,  and 
August  was  over   60.     The  value,  however,  for  that  period  was 
lower  than  it  was  this  year,  and  if,  to  make  the  comparison  com- 
plete, we  add  as  a  fourth  month  either  May  or  September  to  the  1887 
record,  we  get  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  than  that  given  in 
the  period  under  discussion.     As  regards  the  daily  proportion  of 
sunshine,  it  appears  that  during  the  four  months  there  were  more 
than  7  hours  per  day  in  the  Midland  counties,  about  7^  hours  in 
England  east,  and  between  8  and  8i  hours  on  our  south  and  south- 
west coasts,  while  in  the  Channel  Islands  the  daily  proportion  for 
the  entire  period  was  no  less  than  9^  hours.     The  smallest  number 
of  sunless  days  in  the  four  months  was  two  at  Southampton,  Tor- 
quay, and  Guernsey,  and  three  at  Rothamsted,  Dublin,  and  Jersey, 
but  many  other  stations  over  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
reported  only  four  or  five  such  occasions.     In  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  also  at  Torquay  and  Plymouth,  there  was  not  one  sunless  day 
during  the  whole  of  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  rainfall  of  the  four  months  were 
considered  under  two  heads,  the  first  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
the  rain  which  actually  occurred,  and  the  second  giving  interesting 
data  respecting  the  periods  in  which  it  was  altogether  wanting,  or 
.  was  too  scanty  in  amount  to  be  of  any  real  service.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  appeared  that  over  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  England  there  was  a  deficiency  in  each  of  the  months.  In 
March  the  total  amount  was  less  than  one- quarter  of  the  average  in 
most  of  the  English  districts  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Over  a  large  part  of  our  eastern,  central,  and  southern  counties  there 
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was  no  rain  at  all  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  April  the  defi- 
ciency was  far  more  striking  than  in  March,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
average  beingregistered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  our  eastern,  sonthem, 
and  south-western  counties,  as  well  as  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
the  Midlands.  The  driest  region  of  all  was  undoubtedly  the  extreme 
south  ;  at  Hastings  the  monUi's  rainfall  amounted  to  only  0*02  inch, 
and  at  Dungeness  to  0  01  inch,  while  at  Hurst  Castle  and  the  North 
Foreland  there  was  none  at  all.  May  was  less  dry  than  either  March 
or  April,  an  actual  excess  of  rain  being  reported  at  several  stations 
situated  in  central  and  northern  England.  In  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties,  however,  there  was  again  a  large  deficiency,  less 
than  half  the  average  being  reported  in  many  places.  In  June  the 
deficiency  was  more  general  than  in  May,  the  total  fall  being 
considerably  below  the  normal  over  the  whole  of  England,  and  less 
than  half  the  normal  at  the  majority  of  stations  in  the  central  and 
southern  districts.  Taking  the  period  of  four  months  as  a  whole, 
the  aggregate  rainfall  amounted  to  less  than  half  the  average  over 
the  entire  southern  and  eastern  half  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
certain  portions  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  southern  counties,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall 
and  South  Wales,  the  fall  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
average,  the  only  southern  localities  in  which  this  proportion  was 
exceeded  being  some  of  the  more  central  parts  of  Devonshire.  In 
London  and  at  Oxford  there  was  exactly  one-quarter  of  the  average 
quantity,  while  at  Pembroke  there  was  very  little  more  than  one- 
quarter.  The  driest  localities  of  all  were,  however,  those  situated 
in  the  extreme  south-east  and  south-west  of  England.  At  Scilly 
and  Falmouth  the  total  fall  amounted  to  only  21  per  cent,  of  the 
average,  while  at  Dungeness  the  percentage  value  was  as  low  as  14, 
the  rainfall  for  the  whole  four  months  at  the  last-named  station 
being  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  usual  quantity. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  general  impression  regarding 
the  very  exceptional  character  of  the  period,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  records  made  over  a  long  series  of  years  in  London  and  at  Oxford. 

The  London  record  for  more  than  80  years  past  failed  to  show 
any  period  of  four  months  at  any  time  of  the  year  with  so  small  a 
rainfall  as  that  of  the  present  year.  In  the  period  under  discussion 
the  total  for  the  four  months  in  London  was  only  1-83  inch,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  the  months  of  October  1879  to 
January  1880,  when  the  total  was  2*17  inches.  The  Oxford  record 
for  42  years  past  also  contains  no  such  an  amount  as  that  recorded 
in  the  few  months  under  review.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in 
the  months  of  January  to  April  1892,  when  the  total  was  2*50  inches  ; 
after  which  came,  as  in  London,  the  four  months  October  1879  to 
January  1880,  with  a  total  of  2*54  inches.  This  year  the  fall  was  only 
1  -85  inch.  It  seems  not  a  little  singular  that  one  of  the  driest  periods 
on  record  should  have  occurred  in  1879,  a  year  which  was  remark- 
able for  bad  weather,  and  in  which  the  rainfall  for  the  entire  twelve 
months  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  average. 

The  drought  statistics  given  in  the  paper  were  drawn  up  on  the 
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basis  of  the  definitions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Symons  in  tne  volume  of 
British  Rainfall  for  1887.     These  definitions  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Absolute  Drought,  I^eriods  of  more  than  14  consecutive  days  with- 
out any  measurable  quantity  of  rain. 

2.  Partial  Drought,  Periods  of  more  than  28  consecutive  days  the 
aggregate  rainfall  of  which  does  not  exceed  0*01  inch  per  diem. 

In  addition  to  these  an  Engineer^a  Drought  was  defined  as  a  period  of 
three  or  more  consecutive  months  the  aggregate  rainfall  of  which  is  less  than 
one-half  the  average. 

The  figures  clearly  showed  that  an  engineer's  drought  prevailed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  more  southern  parts  of  England, 
as  well  as  at  some  stations  situated  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  many  places  the  three-months  limit  might 
indeed  have  been  multiplied  by  2.  In  London  and  at  Oxford,  for 
example,  the  deficiency  of  rain  was  prolonged  over  seven  months, 
the  total  fall  between  March  and  September  being  only  slightly  over 
48  per  cent,  of  the  average  at  Oxford,  and  rather  less  than  46  per 
cent,  in  the  Metropolis.  At  many  other  stations  in  the  south  of 
England  the  rainfall  of  July  was  sufficiently  heavy  to  terminate  the 
long  drought. 

From  a  general  review  of  the  statistics  it  appeared  that  the  only 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  altogether  unaffected  by  the  drought 
were  certain  districts  in  the  westof  Scotland  and  the  majority  of 
the  stations  situated  in  the  northern  and  south-western  parts  of 
Ireland,  or,  broadly  speaking,  the  extreme  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  our  islands. 

In  thQ  north-west  of  England  three  stations  out  of  seven  had 
an  absolute  drought  lasting  for  15  days,  while  at  another  station 
(Blackpool)  there  was  one  absolve  period  of  29  days,  and  another  of 
18  days.  The  partial  drought  in  England  N.W.  varied  greatly  in 
duration  in  different  places ;  at  Stonyhurst  and  Manchester  there 
were  only  30  days,  but  at  Newton  Reigny  (near  Penrith)  there 
were  as  many  as  61,  while  at  Blackpool  there  was  one  period  of  69 
days,  followed  after  a  week's  interval  by  another  of  32  days. 
Similarly,  large  variations  were  reported  in  the  north-east  of  England, 
for  while  four  stations  out  of  the  six  escaped  an  absolute  drought, 
one  other  station  had  19  days  without  rain,  and  another  station  as 
many  as  29  days.  All  parts  of  the  district  reported  a  partial 
drought,  the  number  of  days  ranging  from  45  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  46  at  York,  to  79  at  Spurn  Head,  and  to  75,  followed  by 
another  30-days  period,  at  Shields. 

In  the  Midland  counties,  six  stations  out  of  eight  experienced  an 
absolute  drought,  the  number  of  days  ranging  from  15  at  Hereford 
and  Cirencester  to  30  at  Oxford.  At  Loughborough  there  was  one 
period  of  29  days  between  March  and  ApnJ,  and  another  period  of 
17  days  in  June.  The  partial  drought  lasted  in  most  places  from 
75  to  79  days,  while  at  Loughborough  and  Churchstoke  this  very 
long  period  was  supplemented  by  a  shorter  one,  which  continued 
respectively  for  32  and  29  days.  In  the  east  of  England  all  stations 
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were  affected,  both  in  an  absolute  and  also  in  a  partial  degree.  At 
Yarmouth  the  length  of  the  absolute  drought  was  only  15  days,  but 
at  all  other  stations  it  exceeded  20  days,  and  at  Hillington,  in  Nor- 
folk, it  reached  30  days.  At  Rothamsted*  there  was  one  long  period 
of  24  days,  followed  by  a  shorter  one  of  15  days.  The />ar<iaZ  drought 
in  the  eastern  counties  lasted  for  over  80  days  at  four  out  of  the  fi^re 
stations,  the  longest  spell  being  at  Killington,  where  it  extended 
over  92  day&  In  the  South-western  counties  of  England  the  drought, 
though  less  continuous  than  in  the  eastern  districts,  was  upon  the 
whole  rather  more  severe.  In  place  of  one  long  period  of  intensely 
dry  weather,  there  were  in  most  cases  two  or  three,  each  lasting  fr»r 
15  or  20  days.  At  Falmouth  there  was  one  absolute  drought  of  15 
days  in  March,  followed  by  another  of  23  days  in  April,  and  by  a 
third  of  20  days  between  May  and  June.  The  partial  drought  was 
also  divided  by  intervals  of  copious  rainfall,  excepting  at  Falmouth, 
where  it  lasted  continuously  over  a  period  of  113  days.  In  most  of 
the  cases  there  was  one  long  drought  lasting  between  50  and  70  days 
in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  followed  by  a  shorter  one  of  about 
35  days  between  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  district  most  seriously  affected  was,  however,  undoubtedly 
the  south  of  England,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  bounded  by 
Dorsetshire  in  the  west,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Middlesex  in  the 
north,  and  Kent  in  the  east.  In  an  absolute  degree  the  severity  of 
the  drought  varied  in  different  localities,  some  places  being  exposed 
to  one  long  period  of  rainless  weather,  while  others  experienced  two 
or  even  three  spells  of  a  shorter  duration.  The  longest  absolute 
period  was  at  Hurst  Castle,  where  there  were  59  consecutive  days 
without  rain,  next  to  which  comes  the  North  Foreland  with  54. 
At  Dungeness  and  Hastings  the  absolute  drought  would  have  lasted 
as  long  as  at  Hurst  Castle  had  it  not  been  for  some  showers  which 
fell  on  April  16  ;  at  the  former  station  these  only  yielded  0*01  inch, 
and  at  Hastings  0  02  inch,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 
rainless  periods,  which  would  otherwise  have  lasted  respectively  for 
59  and  58  days.  In  London,  and  also  at  Strathfield  Turgiss  and 
Stowell,  the  longest  period  of  rainless  weather  lasted  for  30  days, 
but  in  the  Metropolis  it  was  followed  in  June  by  another  spell  of 
15  days.  The  period  of  partial  drought  was  also  interrupted  in 
many  cases  by  some  copious  rains  which  fell  during  the  latter  pare 
of  May.  At  four  stations  out  of  the  eight  given  in  the  district 
there  was  one  long  period  ranging  between  77  and  82  days,  followed 
by  a  shorter  one  ranging  between  29  and  36  days.  At  another 
station,  Stowell  in  Dorsetshire,  the  longer  period  was  alone  ex- 
perienced, while  at  the  three  remaining  stations  there  was  one  very 
long  period  exceeding  in  duration  anything  experienced  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  At  Hastings  the  partial  drought  continued 
for  95  days,  while  in  London  it  lasted  for  as  many  as  114  days. 
The  longest  spell  of  all  was,  however,  at  Dungeness,  where  the 
number  of  days  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  127,  the  period  commenc- 
ing with  February  27  and  ending  with  July  3. 

The  general  state  of  affairs  relating  to  the  rainfall  and  drought 
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Map  allowing  Rainfall  experienced  over  England  during  tJiefour 
months  Marchy  Ajml^  May,  and  June  1893. 


Districts  in  which  the  total  rainfall  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of  average 

shown  thus  |  | 

Districts  in  which  the  total  rainfall  amounted  to  less  than  one- half  of  average 

shown  thus  [  \ 

Districts  in  which  the  total  rainfall  amounted  to  more  than  one  hsJf  of  average 

8to\\Ti  thus 


The  upper  figures  in  italic  type  show  for  certain  selected  stations  the 
number  of  days'  duration  of  the  longest  absoluU  drought. 

The  lower  figures  in  ordinary  type  show  for  certain  selected  stations  the 
nnmber  of  days*  duration  of  the  longest  partial  drought. 
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of  the  entire  four  months  is  graphically  shown  iu  the  accompanjing 
map,  which  gives,  first,  in  various  aegrees  of  shading,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  of  rain  over  England,  and  secondly,  by  figures, 
the  duration  of  the  drought  at  certain  selected  stations.  To  avoid 
overcrowding  the  map  we  have,  in  cases  where  two  or  more  droughts 
prevailed,  chosen  only  the  longest.  The  information  is  therefore 
somewhat  less  complete  than  that  given  in  the  tables  of  statistics 
which  accompanied  the  paper. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  further  idea  of  the  abnormal  character  of 
the  weather,  a  list  was  prepared  giving  the  duration  of  all  the 
droughts  experienced  in  London  since  the  year  1865.  From  this 
it  appeared  that,  both  iu  its  absolute  and  in  its  partial  sense,  the 
drought  of  1893  was  considerably  longer  than  any  other  recorded  in 
the  course  of  the  past  29  years.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  period 
of  30  rainless  days  experienced  this  year  was  in  June  1865,  when  a 
drought  extended  to  26  days.  Next  to  this  came  1887  with  a  period 
in  June  and  July  extending  to  25  days,  and  March  1880  with  a 
drought  of  23  days.  The  partial  drought  of  114  days  recorded  this 
year  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  any  other  in  the  29  years,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  58  days  between  October  and  December 
1871.  Next  to  this,  but  a  long  way  behind  it,  came  April  and 
May  1880,  and  June  and  July  1887,  each  with  a  partial  drought  of 
41  days,  and  afterwards  June  and  July  1869,  with  a  period  of  40 
days. 

Frederick  J.  Brodie. 
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Fragment  from  the  lost  "  Farmers  "  (T€»pyoC)  of  Aristophanes. 

The  passing  year  will  always  be  memorable  in  popular  tradition  for 
the  formal  inauguration,  during  a  summer  of  unprecedented  splendour, 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  as  a  centre  of  research,  or,  as  Bacon  would 
have  called  it,  a  CoUege  of  Inquiry,  into  the  whole  reproductive 
resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies ; 


*  Report  on  the  Improvement  cf  Indian  AgricuUwre,  By  John  Augustus 
VOBLOKEB,  Ph.D.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  &c.,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.    Printed  by  Messrs.  Byre  &  Spottiswoode.    1898. 
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the  noblest  monomeiit  that  could  have  been  raised  to  a  beloved 
Queen,  honoured  from  the  heart  by  dear  children  and  by  her  people/ 
and  whose  long  and  beneficent  reign  has  been  appreciably  con- 
tributory to  the  marvellous  expansion  and  prosperity  of  the  great 
commercial  Empire  of  Britain  during  the  past  sixty  years.  But  for 
the  serious  students  of  national  progress  the  year  has  been  rendered 
equally  remarkable  by  the  publication  of  four  notable  works,  of  the 
highest  utility  and  interest,  on  India  ;  these  being  Sir  W.  Wilson 
Hunter's  enlarged  third  edition  of  his  Indian  Empire^  the  three 
concluding  volumes  of  Dr.  George  Watt's  monumental  Dictionary 
of  thi  Economic  Products  of  India^  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines's  General  Report 
orTthe  Censiis  of  India,  1891,  and  Dr.  John  Augustus  Voelcker's 
Beporton j/te  Iniprpvement^ofjtnc^ 

The  first  is  a  masterly  and  briUiantly-written  summary  of  the 
political  and  administrative  history  of  Ancient  or  Hindu,  Mediaeval 
or  Mahomedan,  and  Modern  or  British  India,  that  is  a  record,  at 
once  condensed,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical,  of  the 
past  of  India  ;  the  second,  an  encyclopedic  account  of  the  nature 
and  uses  of  every  Indian  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  production, 
crude  or  manufactured,  known  in  the  international  trade  of  the 
world ;  the  third,  a  scientific,  scholarly,  and  most  fascinating 
exposition  of  the  statistics  of  the  whole  present  material  and  moral 
condition  of  India  ;  while  the  fourth,  Dr.  Voelcker's  Report,  is  a 
revelation,  as  clear  as  such  revelations  can  be  made  in  the  present,  of 
the  future  of  India ;  of  the  incalculable  development  of  wealth  in 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  dependent  on  agriculture,  that  must  take 
place  in  India  through  the  operation  of  equal  laws  and  the 
diffusion  of  technical  education,  secured  by  the  continuance  of  the 
"  pax  Britannica."  It  is  a  most  important  and  significafit  series  of 
works  on  India  to  have  appeared  in  one  and  the  same  year,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  not  only  every  student  of  industry,  com- 
merce, political  economy,  and  history,  but  of  every  English  states- 
man and  publicist 

The  volumes  enumerated,  together  with  the  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  Report,  published  by  the  India  Office  every 
year,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract,  published  by  the  same  office 
every  quarter,  provide  all  the  information  regarding  India  that  need 
be  required  for  ordinary  manufacturing,  mercantile,  journalistic, 
and  parliamentary  purposes )  purely  local  details,  topographical, 
economic,  historical,  statistical,  and  executive,  being  supplied  by  Sir  W. 
Wilson  Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  and  the  Administrative 
Reports  published  every  year  by  the  various  Local  Governments 
and  Native  States  in  India.  All  these  books  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  free  libraries  and  political  clubs  of  every  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centre  in  this  country  interested  in  the  trade  with  the 

*  Homer,  of  Arete,  Odyuey,  vii.  69-71 : — 
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East ;  thus  leaving  no  excuse  for  that  amazing  ignorance  of  India 
now  so  painfully  prevalent  among  influential  party  politicians  of  the 
familiar  advertising  sort,  which,  even  more  than  the  demoralisation 
of  political  principles  and  the  degradation  of  manners  everywhere 
introduced  by  them  into  public  life,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
ominous  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  decline  and  coming  downfall  of 
the  old  manufacturing  and  mercantile  supremacy  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  produced  his  Report  The  body  of  it  is  divided  into 
20  chapters,  extending  over  410  closely,  but  clearly  printed,  tall 
8  vo  pages.  Each  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  special  subject,  the  divisions 
of  each  subject  being  marginally  noted,  and  his  conclusions  and 
recommendations  on  each  subject  consecutively  treated  being  given 
in  wider-spaced,  specially  headed,  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  its  chapter. 
Besides  the  table  of  contents,  outlines  of  chapters,  and  maps,  the 
Report  is  preceded  by  an  abstract  of  the  same,  chapter  by  chapter,  of 
nineteen  pages,  and  is  succeeded  by  appendices  consisting  of  fourteen 
analyses  of  soils,  dungs,  waters,  oil-cake  refuse,  fodder,  &c.,  and  a  diary 
of  Dr.  Voslcker's  three  tours  in  India  between  December  10,  1889, 
and  January  10,  1891.  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  full  index, 
in  which  I  have  failed  to  detect  a  single  clerical  or  typographical 
error.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  schemed  and  executed  official 
reports  I  ever  had  in  my  hands,  its  scope  and  purport  being  appre- 
hended at,  as  it  were,  a  glance  ;  while,  as  a  closer  inspection  proves, 
not  a  particular  of  any  pertinence  has  been  overlooked,  and  years  of 
study  would  not  exhaust  the  value  of  its  lucidly  and  logically 
marshalled  facts,  or  the  interest  of  its  vivid  actuality. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  Report  are,  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Agricultural  Departments,  the  possibility  of  improving  Indian 
agriculture,  the  Indian  cultivator,  climate,  soil,  water,  manure, 
the  Indian  forests  and  fuel  and  wood  reserves,  grass,  fodder  crops 
and  hedges,  live  stock  and  dairying,  implements,  crops  and  cultiva- 
tion, agricultural  industries  and  exports,  economical  and  political 
conditions,  practical  agricultural  inquiry,  scientific  agricultural 
inquiry,  experimental  farms,  agricultural  education,  and  the  future 
organisation  of  the  Indian  Agricultural  Departments.  It  is  im- 
possible to  here  follow  Dr.  Voelcker's  "  conclusions "  and  "  recom- 
mendations" under  these  twenty  headings,  but  they  arc  all  generalised 
in  his  second  chapter,  "  On  the  Possibility  of  Improving  Indian 
Agriculture,"  wherein  he  states  that  the  diversities  mot  with  in 
India,  alike  in  its  physicial  features,  the  people  themselves,  and  their 
varying  surroundings  of  life,  altogether  prevent  one  from  speaking 
generally  on  the  condition  of  their  agriculture ;  that  the  problem 
of  its  improvement  thus  being  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  requires 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  circumspect,  tentative,  experimental, 
and  patient  manner ;  that,  as  a  whole,  the  agriculture  of  India  is 
not  backward,  as  many  ignorantly  pretend  ;  that  in  many  parts  there 
is  little  or  nothing  that  can  be  improved  in  it,  so  completely  have  its 
Aryan  cultivators  adapted  themselves  to  the  soil  which  has  beea 
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"  their  Father  and  their  God  "  for  upwards  of  five  thousand  years  ; 
that  where  agriculture  is  manifestly  inferior  it  is  more  the  result  of 
the  absence  of  natural  facilities  which  exist  in  better  cultivated 
districts  than  from  inherent  bad  systems  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  the 
improvement  in  Indian  agriculture  will  be  best  promoted,  tirst,  by 
the  introduction  of  superior  indigenous  methods  of  cultivation  from 
provinces  and  districts  where  they  are  practised  to  others  where 
they  are  not,  secondly,  by  the  spread  of  technical  education, 
particularly  in  agriculture  and  the  rural  arts  generally,  thirdly,  by 
the  establishment  of  systematic  agricultural  inquiry  and  record, 
and  fourthly,  by  the  systematic  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
water,  wood,  fuel,  and  manure  supplies. 

In  almost  every  chapter  Dr.  Voelcker  reiterates  his  advocacy  of 
widely  extended  elementary  technical  education,  which  is  really  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

The  populated  area  of  continental  India,  Mr.  Baines  shows,  is 
1,560,160  square  miles,  the  number  of  its  population  being  not 
less  than  287,223,431,  of  which  only  27,251,176,  or  9*4  per  cent.,  is 
urban,  the  rest  being  all  rural,  that  is,  engaged  in  pastoral  or 
agricultural  occupations;  and  even  a  large  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  urban  population  is  engrossed  in  industries  and  callings 
dependent  on  agriculture.  In  other  words,  India  represents  the 
largest  continuous  area  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  soil,  with  the 
densest  and  widest  diffused  agricultural  population  in  the  whole 
world.  This  is  the  economic  force  of  India,  the  force  that 
has  really  supported  the  civilisation  of  the  Old  World,  through 
the  commerce  of  which  India  has  been  the  perennial  head- 
spring from  before  the  beginnings  of  authentic  history.  Indeed, 
this  force  has  made  in  succession  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  Italy,  of  mediaeval  Egypt,  and  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  of  Portugal,  Holland,  England,  and  once  again  of 
modem  Greece,  Italy,  and  Egypt.  Yet  this  force  is  still  for  the 
greater  part  latent,  and  that  after  150  years  of  the  supremacy  of 
British  rule  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  extended, 
fertile  continent,  for  it  is  that  rather  than  a  peninsula,  with  its 
teeming  millions  of  the  most  industrious  and  patient  agriculturists 
ever  evolved  by  any  known  division  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and 
blessed  with  a  civilisation,  with  an  unbroken  tradition  of  5,000  years, 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and 
which  is  yet  destined  to  bo  the  means  of  relinking  the  chain  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  modern  and  ancient  Europe  at  the  point 
where  its  continuity  was  broken  by  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Csesars,  and  the  closing  of  the  schools  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  and  of  Greek  science  at  Alexandria.  And  the 
simple  explanation  of  this  otherwise  inexplicable  latency  of  the 
economic  force  of  India  is  the  false,  because  foreign,  ill-considered, 
impractical,  and  fruitless  education  we  have  enforced  through  our 
political  ascendency  on  the  people  of  India.  We  have  given  them 
an  English  education,  and  that  not  a  practical,  but  a  scholastic 
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English  education ;  with  the  result  that,  of  every  thousand 
educated  natives  in  India,  only  four  have  received  any  form  of 
technical  instruction. 

Dr.  Yoelcker's  Report  will  gradually  change  all  this,  and  the 
people  of  India  are  ripe  for  the  change.  They  are  beginning  to 
take  an  extraordinary  interest  in  their  own  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  only  solid  foundation  for  their  national  regeneration, 
and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  continuity  of  their  historical 
individuality  and  idiosyncratic  civilisation ;  the  destruction  of 
which  would  be  the  greatest  crime  Great  Britain  could  commit 
against  humanity.  Our  Anglicising  system  of  education  has  only 
had  the  effect  of  creating  a  semi- denationalised  literary  class  for 
whom  no  adequate  livelihood  can  be  found  in  India  ;  but  the  system 
of  education  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  based  on  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  native  industries,  side  by  side  with  the  study  of  the 
improved  scientific  processes  of  Europe  and  America,  would  afford  a 
provision  in  life  for  every  educated  Hindu  and  Mussulman  in 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  for  a  full  millennium  to  come ;  and 
within  a  generation  render  India  independent  of  nearly  every  one 
of  the  manufactured  articles  now  imported  into  the  country,  at  so 
great  an  economic  sacrifice,  from  abroad.  So  true  are  the  epithets 
Aristophanes  applies  to  agriculture:  "The  bringer  of  peace  to 
men,  and  their  fiuthf ul  nurse,  housewife,  helper,  guardian,  daughter, 
and  beloved  sister."  That  Dr.  Yoelcker  has  seen  this  so  clearly  in 
relation  to  the  future  of  India  is,  among  the  many  aspects  of  his 
Report  commanding  attention,  its  highest  claim  to  the  consideration  of 
English  statesmen,  and  to  their  abiding  recognition  and  gratitude. 

George  Birdwood. 

11.    AGRARIAN  TENURES.* 

We  have  recently  heard  less  of  Beform  of  the  Land  Laws  in  this 
country  than  we  did  some  years  ago,  probably  in  part  because  other 
more  burning  political  questions  have  come  to  the  front,  and  also 
because  what  are  known  as  Lord  Caims's  Acts  have  unostentatiously 
done  good  work  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the  transfer  of  land 
and  bestowing  freedom  of  sale  upon  owners  of  settled  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
the  desirability  of  enabling  labourers  to  obtain  allotments  in  cases 
where  they  have  not  already  got  them,  and  of  increasing  the  number 
of  small  holdings  of  agricultural  land  throughout  the  country,  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  resulted  in  legis- 
lative enactments.  The  book  before  us,  therefore,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  present  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression,  and  professing  to  deal 

*  Agrarian  Tenures,  A  Survey  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  relating  to  the 
Holding  of  Land  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  Befonns  therein 
daring  recent  Years.  By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lsfsvbb,  M.P.  London : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd«    1893. 
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with  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  agrarian  legislation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 

The  work  is  for  the  most  part  historical,  that  is  to  say,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  tracing  the  history  of  land  owner- 
^ip,  including  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  efforts  of  Parliament 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  reform  or  reconstitute  the  relations  to 
one  another  of  the  various  classes  of  the  agricultural  communities 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

So  far  as  it  is  historical,  it  offers  a  useful  and  on  the  whole  ac- 
curate r^sumd  of  recent  land  legislation.  After  describing  the 
earlier  characteristics  of  land  ownership  in  England,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  rural  England  in 
the  course  of  the  last  200  years.  The  two  classes  of  yeomen  farmers  and 
peasant  proprietors  have  all  but  comj)letely  disanpearea  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  few  yeomen  farmers,  indeed,  still  exist  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Wales  and  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Devonshire.  A  few 
peasant  owners  or  smaller  yeomen  are  to  be  found  in  districts  where  there 
still  remain  large  areas  of  common  lands,  as  in  the  New  Forest,  Ashdown 
Forest,  Dartmoor,  and  the  Welsh  and  Cumberland  Moors.  There  are  also 
a  few  communities  of  small  peasant  owners  in  Lincolnshire,  especially  in 
the  district  known  as  the  Island  of  Axholme,  where  a  colony  of  T)utchmen 
many  years  ago  introduced  the  system  of  small  ownerships,  fiut  these  cases 
are  exceptional. 

The  causes  for  this  almost  total  extinction  of  small  owners  he 
considers  to  be  the  prestige  and  amenities  incidental  to  land  owner- 
ship on  a  large  scale,  which  have  tended  to  the  aggregation  of  large 
properties,  the  enclosure  of  common  lands,  and  also  what  he  calls 
economic  causes— i.e.  the  temptations  offered  to  yeomen  farmers  to 
sell  and  invest  the  proceeds  of  their  land  in  more  profitable  specula- 
tions. He  does  not,  perhaps,  sufi&ciently  dwell  upon  what  it  is  sub- 
mitted has  been  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  phenomenon  under 
consideration — namely,  the  difficulty  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  agriculture,  and  having  regard  to  the  ever-increasing  imports 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  of  making  a  living  at  all  out  of  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  quantity  of  land — though  he  has  not  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  this  fact.  The  difficulty  we  refer  to  and  its 
results  are  illustrated  by  the  instance  the  author  gives  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  himself  resides  : — 

In  the  Kentish  parish  where  the  writer  lives,  consisting  of  about  2,400 
acres,  where  the  land  is  fairly  distributed  and  is  purely  rural,  and  where 
from  the  growth  of  fruit  it  might  be  expjected  that  small  ownerships  would  be 
cultivated  to  advantage,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  peasant  owner  making 
a  living  out  of  his  knd.  There  are  eight  or  ten  cases  of  village  tradesmen 
owning  small  holdings  of  land  from  one  acre  to  ten  acres  and  cultivating 
them  for  profit,  but  not  making  a  living  out  of  them.  There  are  a  few  cases 
of  retired  tradesmen  who  have  bought  land  of  from  two  acres  up  to  twenty  in 
the  parish,  and  who  cultivate  it  partly  for  profit,  partly  for  amusement,  out 
who  do  not  make  their  living  out  of  it.    These  two  last  classes  are  of  great 
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value  in  tlie  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  parish,  but  thej  are  not 
yeomen  or  peasant  owners  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms.  If  this  be  th»3 
condition  of  a  rural  parish  in  Kent,  a  county  once  renowned  for  the  number 
and  wealth  of  its  yeomen,  what  must  it  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  large  properties  prevail  ? 

Farther  on,  referring  to  the  same  parish,  he  says  : — 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  same  parish  in  which  men  attempting 
to  make  a  living  out  of  small  holdings  have  lailed,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  labourers. 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  present  system,  he  admits  that 
they  are  in  many  ca^es  excellent,  both  as  regards  the  farmer  and  the 
labourers,  and  says  : — 

Under  this  system  of  comparatively  large  farms  and  large  ownerships, 
English  agriculture  has  undoubtedly  attained  a  high  excellence,  and  bas 
developed  an  industry  of  farming  on  a  large  scale  of  g^at  economic 
importance. 

He  considers,  however,  that  the  system  is  antagonistic  to  the 
"  democratic  principles  of  modern  times,"  which  demand  a  greater 
approach  to  independence  and  equality  and  the  opportunity  of  lising 
in  the  social  scale,  and  that  it  is  among  the  most  important  causes 
of  the  exodus  of  the  better  class  of  labouring  men  from  the  rural 
districts. 

As  regards  this  latter  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
absorption  of  the  country  population  in  towns  is  a  phenomenon  of 
modem  life  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  one  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  taking  place  in  countries  where  the  system  of  land  tenure  is 
far  removed  from  that  of  England,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  is  in  any  way  due  to  the  land  tenure  which 
prevails  here.  The  extension  of  small  holdings,  which  would 
certainly  cause  a  lessened  demand  for  hired  labour,  is  more  likely 
to  increase  than  to  check  the  exodus  of  labourers  from  the  countr} . 

In  considering  the  effect  of  recent  land  reforms,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  has  rather  under-estimated  the  results  of  the  Settled  Land 
Act.  It  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  "  the  sales  of  settled  land 
have  not  been  numerous  as  yet."  The  contrary  is  shown  by  the 
very  considerable  number  of  cases  which  have  arisen  under  the  Act 
and  been  dealt  with  by  the  Chancery  Division.  The  cases  so  dealt 
with  are  those  only  in  which  a  legal  diflBculty  has  arisen,  and  form 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Act  has  been 
made  use  of  ;  and  w^o  venture  to  say  that  there  are  but  few  settled 
estates  throughout  the  country  in  which  more  or  less  land  has  not 
been  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  most  useful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  allotments,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  freely  admits  the 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  such  holdings  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  passing  in  1887  of  the  Allotments  Act  by  the 
late  Conservative  Government,  though  he  rather  r^;rets  that  they 
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have  been  usually  granted  by  landlords  to  the  labourers,  and  not 
acquired  by  local  authorities  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Act. 

After  dealing  with  land  legislation  in  England  and  Wales,  he 
devotes  some  chapters  to  the  same  subject  as  it  affects  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  returns  in 
Chapters  X.  and  XI.  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  agrarian 
reforms  in  England.  In  his  conclusions  we  find  much  with  which 
we  are  compelled  to  differ,  but  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him  when 
he  sums  up  what  has  gone  before,  previously  to  starting  upon  his 
errand  of  reform  : — 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  various  efforts  of  Parliament  almost 
exhaust  the  possible  methods  of  legislation,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
discover  any  new  scheme,  and  that  whatever  further  is  done  mu8t  be  in 
the  direction  of  extending,  or  improving,  or  making  more  effective  some  or 
all  of  them. 

He  is  not  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  Irish  land  legislation  to 
England,  so  as  to  give  English  farmers  fixity  of  tenure  and  the  right 
of  appealing  to  an  independent  tribunal  for  the  determination  of 
their  rents.     As  he  truly  says : — 

In  England  generally  it  may  be  asserted  that,  during  the  last  few  year?, 
the  tenants  have  not  been  at  the  mercy  of  landlords  so  far  as  rent  is  concurned. 
The  landlords  have  been  even  more  anxious  to  retain  their  tenants  than  the 
tenants  have  been  desirous  of  remaining  on  their  farms,  and  have  submitted 
to  very  great  reductions  and  abatements  of  rent. 

And  he  recognises  the  fact  that  it  pays  a  farmer  who  has  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  at  his  command  better  to  hire  a  farm  and 
devote  all  his  capital  to  its  cultivation,  than  to  sink  a  portion  in  the 
purchase  of  land. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  chief  aim  in  the  matter  of  English  land  is 
the  increase  of  small  ownerships  or  small  tenancies  of  some  kind  or 
other,  but  he  recognises  the  improbability  of  this  taking  place  to 
any  considerable  extent  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892.  To 
show  the  lack  of  inducement  to  the  acquisition  of  a  small  holding  by 
purchase,  he  takes  the  case  of  a  thirty -acre  farm  at  an  agricultural 
rental  of  \L  an  acre.  Ho  estimates  that  the  price  of  this,  after  the 
erection  by  the  County  Council  of  farm  buildings,  and  other  expenses, 
would  be  1,120/.  Supposing  a  purchaser  comes  forward  and  pays 
down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  (224/.),  by  tho  terms  of  the 
Act  ho  would  still,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  have  to 
make  an  annual  payment  of  34/.  for  the  permanent  rent  charge, 
representing  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  interest  on 
and  instalments  of  the  remainder  spread  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
To  this  annual  payment  should  be  added  the  interest  on  the  224/. 
already  paid,  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefcvre  has  omitted  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, and  which,  at  4  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  about  9/.  a 
year,  thus  bringing  the  annual  cost  of  the  holding  up  to  43/.,  without 
reckoning  tithe  and  land-tax — no  inconsiderable  amount  to  pay  for 
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athirty-aereholdingof  anannual  rental  value  of  30Z.  The  buyer  would 
also  require  at  least  61.  an  acre  for  farming  capital,  so  that,  including 
the  224Z.  already  mentioned,  he  must  be  provided  with  about  400^ 
capital.  We  sympathise  with  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  small  holdings  in  this  country  ;  but  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  that  the  terms,  when  examined,  are  not 
sufficiently  favourable  to  make  it  probable  that  many  would-be  culti- 
vators will  take  advantage  of  the  Act,  and  that  as  to  labourers  it 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
when  the  creation  of  small  holdings  is  under  consideration,  that  the 
lot  of  a  cultivator  of  such  a  holding  is  not  an  altogether  happy  one, 
for  it  "  necessitates  the  most  minute  attention  to  details,  tiie  most 
laborious  devotion  to  the  land,  the  co-operation  of  the  wife  and 
children,  and  an  industry  beyond  that  of  ordinary  farm  labourers 
working  for  a  weekly  wage." 

If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  difficulty — we  might  almost  say,  the 
impossibility — of  re-creating  a  class  of  small  peasant  proprietors  in 
this  country,  it  is  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Wantage  as 
Chairman  of  the  Small  Farms  and  Labourers'  Land  Company,  showing 
the  failure  of  the  company  to  resell  their  land  in  small  plots,  though 
they  offered  very  favourable  terms.  In  the  way  of  the  creation  of 
small  tenancies  there  do  not  seem  to  be  so  many  difficulties.  But 
the  paramount  difficulty  of  all  has  to  be  surmounted — namely,  that 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  holding  of  land  pay,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  former  times.  Under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in 
exceptional  localities,  instances  will  still  be  found  of  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  small  holdings,  as  in  parts  of  W^orcestershire  near 
Evesham  and  Pershore,  where  many  cultivators  make  a  living 
out  of  five  or  six  acres  of  garden  ground.  The  land  in  this  part  is, 
however,  especially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  and 
fruit,  there  is  ready  and  easy  access  to  the  railway,  and  a  good 
market  to  be  found  in  the  Midland  manufacturing  towns. 

Small  grass  holdings  of  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  in  size  used  for 
dairying  may  also  prove  profitable  where  there  is  a  good  local 
demand  for  dairy  produce.  Many  of  such  holdings  will  be  found 
scattered  throughout  the  country ;  butj  obviously,  they  cannot  be 
multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Small  holdings  of  arable  land 
can,  it  is  submitted,  seldom  be  cultivated  profitably. 

The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  small  holdings  may  perhaps  be  in- 
creased in  number  to  some  extent  under  favourable  conditions,  and 
more  amongst  people  of  the  class  of  Adllage  tradesmen  and  the  like 
than  amongst  agricultural  labourers,  but  that  much  of  the  land  of 
this  country  is  totally  unsuited  for  such  a  mode  of  cultivation  in  the 
present  day.  To  expect  that  any  considerable  amount  of  land  can 
be  artificially  forced  into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors  or  small 
tenants  is  hopeless  in  the  face  of  the  present  economic  situation, 
and  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view — that  is,  that  the  land 
should  be  cultivated  to  the  best  account — the  movement  in  this 
direction  is  a  step  backwards  rather  than  forwards. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  conclusion  on  the 
whole  matter  is.  After  all  that  has  preceded,  it  seems  somewhat 
impotent.  It  is  that  the  powers  of  the  authorities  under  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  should  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  them 
convpulsorily  to  purchase  land  and  let  the  same  with  fixity  of  tenure 
in  small  holdings  of  from  one  to  five  acres  each,  suitable  for  culti- 
vation by  labourers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  power  of  letting  in 
holdings  of  this  size  already  exists  under  sect.  4,  subsect.  2,  of  this 
Act,  and  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  only  proposed  addition  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  the  word  compulsorily.  The  reason  he 
urges  for  it  is,  that  it  is  essential  that  such  holdings  should  be  con- 
veniently near  to  the  villages  where  the  labourers  and  others  live  ; 
but  he  frankly  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Allotments  Act,  for  the 
purposes  of  which  proximity  is  at  least  as  essential,  in  one  case  only 
have  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Act  been  made  use  of,  though 
he  surmises  that  the  indirect  effect  of  compulsory  powers  in  inducing 
landowners  voluntaiily  to  set  apieirt  land  for  allotments  has  been 
very  considerable.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  this  latter  surmise, 
and  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  apply  for  compulsory 
powers  when  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  demand  under  the  Act  of 
1892  for  small  tenancies  of  the  kind  recommended,  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  compulsory  powers,  it  has  been  impossible  to  satisfy. 
We  believe,  however,  that  compulsory  powers  to  hire  land  for  the 
purpose  of  sub-letting  it  for  allotments  are  intended  to  be  conferred 
upon  Parish  Councils  by  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament. 

The  usefulness  of  holdings  of  from  two  to  five  acres  is,  we  think, 
open  to  great  question.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  allotments, 
and  much  in  &vour  of  small  holdings  or  farms  of  twenty  to  fifty 
acres  in  size,  but  the  holding  of  two  to  five  acres  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  for  it  is  too  large  for  an  allotment,  too  small  for 
a  farm.  It  is  quite  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible on  ordinary  land  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  make  a 
living  solely  out  of  two  to  five  acres,  and  on  the  other  that  no  labourer 
in  regular  work  could  cultivate  so  much  land  with  the  spade.  Pro- 
bably half  an  acre  to  an  acre  is  the  most  land  which  a  labourer 
in  fairly  regular  work  can  manage.  If  he  holds  more  than  this,  he 
must  either  neglect  his  allotment  or  his  other  work.  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  is  perhaps  wisely  silent  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  would 
suggest  that  small  holdings  of  the  kind  which  he  advocates  should 
be  cultivated,  or  as  to  what  he  considers  the  best  mode  of^tuming 
them  to  profitable  account.  * 

In  Chapter  XI.  the  subject  of  lleform  of  the  Land  Laws  is  dealt 
with,  but  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  has  anything  very 
original  or  particularly  attractive  to  offer  under  this  head*  He  pro- 
poses that  land  owned  by  t&e  Crown,  the  Church,  Universities,  Col- 
leges, Hospitals,  and  Charities,  should  be  treated  as  a  corpus  vUe^  on 
which  the  land  reformer  should  make  his  experiments.  He  is  also 
in  favour  of  compulsory  registration  of  title  and  the  abolition  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  matters  which  have  been  much  discussed 
VOL.  IV.  T.  s. — 16  3  L 
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elsewhere,  and  which  do  not  call  for  consideration  here.  He  recom- 
mends, further,  a  policy  of  the  reversal  of  State  influences  favouring' 
the  aggregation  of  land,  which  would  include  the  increase  of  death 
duties  on  land  and  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  conferring 
peerages  upon  large  landowners  and  county  magistracies  upon  small 
ones  ;  a  policy  that  will  not,  we  think,  particularly  recommend  itself 
to  the  agriculturist,  whether  owner  or  occupier.  He  says  nothin/r 
in  favour  of  easmg  land  of  its  excessive  burthens  of  imperial  and 
local  taxation,  or  of  the  protection  of  the  English  cultivator  from 
the  injury  caused  to  him  by  the  dishonest  sale  of  foreign  meat,  milk, 
and  other  products,  as  if  they  were  English. 

In  his  last  chapter  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  considers  nationaliisation 
and  municipalisation  of  land,  and  concludes  in  favour  of  individual 
ownership.  We  fancy  that  there  are  not  many  who  have  any 
practical  experience  of  land  ownership  or  land  cultivation  who  wiU 
be  disposed  to  disagree  with  him  in  this  conclusion. 

S.  B.  L.  Deuck.  ' 


WHEAT   AND  SHEEP    IN    ENGLAND   IN    1893. 

Some  remarkable  changes  are  brought  into  view  from  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  year  1898,  summary  tables  of  which,  for  Great 
Britain  and  for  the  United  Kingdom,  are  given  on  pp.  883  and  884. 
The  dates  for  comparison  are  June  5,  1893,  and  June  4,  1892. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  has  undergone  a  diminution  in  all 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  shrinkage  is  proceeding 
at  even  a  more  rapid  rate  outside  England  than  in  England  itself. 
From  the  records  of  past  and  present  years  it  is  calculated  that 
England — 

In  1871-76  had  87'80  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
„  1876-80    „  80-76      „  „  „  „  „ 

„  1882  „   89*43      „  „  „  „  „ 

„  1892  „  91  "49      „  „  „  „  „ 

„  1893  ,  9200      „  „  „  „  „ 

This  year  then,  92  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  United 
Elingdom  was  in  England  alone.  But  an  inspection  of  Table  I.,  on 
the  oppsite  page,  will  show  that  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  England  which  is  devoted  to  wheat  is  steadily  diminishing, 
and  that  in  1893  it  amounted  to  very  little  more  than  half  the 
corresponding  area  of  1870.  Hence,  in  a  period  of  less  than  twenty- 
five  years,  England  has  lost  nearly  half  of  its  acreage  of  wheat^^  the 
actual  decline  from  1870  to  1893  amounting  to  1,449,104  acres. 
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Table  I. — Actual  and  Proportionate  Areas  under  Wlteat  in 
England  in  1870,  1880,  1890,  1892,  and  1893. 


Proportion  per  100  acres 

Year 

Acres 

of  cultivated  laud 

1870        . 

.      3,247,073 

.      13-9 

1880        . 

.      2,745,733 

.      11-2 

1800      . 

.      2,256,694 

.        90 

1802      . 

.      2,102,969 

.        8-4 

1893      . 

.      1,798,869 

.        .       7-2 

Table  II.  shows  that,  whilst  all  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom 
suffered  a  loss  of  wheat  acreage  in  1893,  the  absolute  diminution — 
amounting  to  304,100  acres — in  England  entirely  eclipses  the  losses 
in   Wales,  Scotland,   and  Ireland.     A  quebtion   of  high  practical 

Table  II. — The  Areas  of  Wheal  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1893 

acres 
1,798,869 
54,562 

1,863,431 
44,093 

1,897,524 
54,988 

1,966,213 

1832 

1893  compared 

with  189S 

Increase       | 
acres         1 

Doorcase 

England    . 
Wales 

acres 
2,102,969 
65,278 

acres 
304,100 
716 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    . 

2,158,247 
61,592 

304,816 
17,499 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United     Kingdom 
(including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands) 

2,219,839 
75,344 

2,298,607 

1 

322,315 
20,356 

343,394 

interest  arises  as  to  whether  this  loss  was  local  or  general, — whether 
the  decline  in  the  wheat  area  was  characteristic  of  certain  only 
of  the  English  counties,  or  of  all  of  them. 

Table  III.  (p.  868)  answers  this  inquiry  with  an  eloquence  which 
mere  words  cannot  command.  It  shows, ^  at  a  glance,  that  in  1893 
every  county  in  England  had  a  less  acreage  of  wheat  than  in  1892. 
The  total  area  of  each  county  is  given  in  order  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  relative  extent  to  which  wheat  is  cultivated  within  its  borders. 
Taking  the  absolute  decreases,  it  is  seen  that  the  counties  which 
suffer^  the  most  severely  were  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Essex,  each 
of  which  lost  between  20,000  and  30,000  acres,  and  Suffolk,  Kent, 
York  (East  Riding),  Cambridge,  and  Hants,  each  of  which  lost 
between  10,000  and  20,000  acres. 

*  The  total  of  the  decreases  in  Table  III.  will  be  found  to  differ  slightly 
from  the  304,100  acres  recorded  in  Table  II.,  because  this  year  the  figures  for 
the  administrative  County  of  London  are,  for  the  first  time,  tabulated  sepa- 
rately in  the  official  Returns.  As  last  year's  figures  are  not  available  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  relating  to  the  County  of  London  are  left 
out  of  all  the  full-page  Tables. 

3  L  2 
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Table  III. — Acreage  of  Wheat  in  each  County  of  England. 


Area 

Ai«a 

'  1833  compared  with  1893 

County 

Total  AToa 

of  wheat, 

of  wheat, 
189S 

18»3_ 

iDorease 

1     Decxea^ 

acre* 

acres 

-acres 

acres 

acres 

Bedford 

298,494 

36,858 

41,485 

— 

6,627 

Berks   . 

462,503 

38,496 

44.617 

— 

6,021 

Backingham 

475,694 

35,647 

39,703 

— 

4,056 

Cambridge  . 

649,749 

98,441 

109.639 

— 

11,198 

Chester 

657,122 

10,150 

13,660 

— 

3.510 

Cornwall      . 

868,208 

27,259 

29,363 

_^ 

2.104 

Camberland 

970,161 

4,008 

5.305 

— 

1.297 

Derby  . 

668,874 

13,280 

14,380 

— 

1,100 

Devon  . 

1,667,097 

62.177 

70,717 

— 

8,640 

Dorset . 

632,272 

22,731 

27,662 

— 

4,931 

Darham 

647,486 

13.337 

18,844 



5,507 

Essex  . 

987.031 

118,187 

141,288 

— 

23,101 

Gloucester    . 

796,734 

60.6G9 

57,266 

— 

6,697 

Hants  . 

1,037,766 

66,983 

76,257 

— 

10,274 

Hereford      . 

637,363 

28,422 

30,854 

— 

2,432 

Hertford 

406,160 

48,683 

56,904 



8,221 

Huntingdon . 

234,218 

30,495 

35,806 

—  . 

6.311 

Kent    . 

995,390 

63.026 

67,885 

— 

14,859 

Lancaster    . 

1,187,404 

14,676 

17.096 

— 

2,420 

Leicester     . 

527,119 

22,596 

24,220 

— 

1,624 

Lincoln 

1,693,647 

180,894 

210,227 



29,333 

Middlesex    . 

181,301 

3,940 

4,802 

""" 

862 

Monmoutli   . 

341.687 

7,706 

7,799 

93 

Norfolk 

1,312,954 

143,008 

166,425 

— 

23,417 

Northampton 

641,991 

44,459 

61.988 

— 

7,529 

Northumberland  . 

1,283,264 

6,564 

12,103 



5,539 

Notts    . 

539.754 

39,524 

45,023 



5.499 

Oxford. 

483,617 

35,840 

42,880 

— 

7.040 

Rutland 

97,273 

5,101 

5.606 

— 

605 

Salop    . 

859,616 

37,511 

42,931 

— 

6,420 

Somerset 

1,042,488 

32,504 

40,539 



8,035 

Stafford 

749,671 

21,986 

26,460 

— 

4,474 

SuEEolk 

948,826 

110,934 

129.796 

— 

18,862 

Surrey . 

485.128 

23,058 

26,539 

3.481 

6u3se±. 

9»3,269 

60,473 

67,462 

7^989 

Warwick 

677,466 

35,500 

H.729 

-r- 

6,229 

Westmorland 

600,906 

236 

353 



117 

Wilts    . 

880,249 

59,082 

65,045 



5.963 

Worcestershire     , 

480,491 

33,882 

38,279 

-^. 

4,397 

York  (B.  Riding) 

749,436 

56,962 

69.999 



13,a>7 

York  (N.  Biding) 

1,363,644 

22,521 

31,825 

-— 

9.304 

York  (W.  Riding) 

1,766,001 

43,776 

62,308 
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What  has  become  of  the  304,100  acres  which,  in  the  space  of  one 
year,  have  been  taken  away  from  the  wheat  crop  in  the  counties  of 
England  ?  Doubtless  some  of  this  great  area  has  gone  to  augment 
the  extent  of  "bare  fallow,  or  un cropped  arable  land,"  which  in 
England  alone  increased  by  69,248  acres,  as  is  seen  in  Table  IV. 
A  more  thorough  inquiry,  however,  as  indicated  in  Table  V.  (p.  870), 
serves  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  increase  of 
bare  fallow,  whilst  as  many  as  seventeen  counties  returned  a  decrease 
under  this  head,  though  in  no  one  case  did  it  amount  to  as  much  as 
1,000  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  thirteen  counties  increased  their 
areas  of  bare  fallow  by  more  than  1,000  acres  each,  and,  in  the  cases 
of  Essex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  by  more  than 


Table  IV. — The  Areas  of  Bare  Fallow,  or  Uncropped  Arable  Land, 
in  the  United  Kingdom, 


1           1893 

1 

1893 

1893  compar 
lucreasc 

Bd  with  1893 
Decrease 

W°Je8        !        !        ! 

acres 
498,427 
8,221 

acres 
439,179 
9,399 

acres 
59,218 

acres 
1,178 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland   . 

506,648 
7,910 

448,678 
8,684 

58,070 

674 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 
(indading  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands) 

614,558 
22,038 

536,908 

457,162 
26,936 

484,434 

57,396 
52,474 

4,898 

5,000  acres  each.  This  year  the  area  of  bare  fallow  in  England 
went  up  to  a  higher  figure  than  any  which  has  been  recorded  sin6e 
1886. 

A  direction  to  which  one  might  naturally  turn  to  find  some  of 
the  land  lost  to  wheat  is  that  of  "  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not 
broken  up  in  rotation."  Table  VI.  (p.  871)  indicates  that  whilst  there 
is  a  total  increase  of  167,055  acres  under  this  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  England  alone  contributes  91,407  acres  thereto.  The 
detailed  Table  VII.  (p.  872)  shows,  moreover,  that  only  four  counties 
diminished  their  areas  of  permanent  pasture  in  1893,  whereas  the 
counties  of  Sussex,  Essex,  Wilts,  Cornwall,  Northumberland,  and 
Gloucester  each  increased  the  area  by  more  than  6,000  acres. 

Adding  the  increase  of  bare  fallow  to  the  increase  of  permanent 
pasture  in  England  in  1893  we  get  150,655  acres,  an  area  which 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  304,100  acres  which  represent  the 
decline  in  England's  wheat  area  this  year.  But,  looking  more  closely 
into  the  figures  for  permanent  pasture,  it  is  seen  (p.  883)  that  the 
official  returns  are  "for  hay"  and  "not  for  hay"  respectively. 
During  the  recent  autumn  the  writer  has  had  favourable  opportu- 
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Tadle  V. — Arrmge  of  Bare  Fallow,  or  Uncropped  Arable  Land^  in 
each  County  of  England. 


Cotmty 

1H93 

1S93 

1893  oompured  with  1893 

Increase 

Decraaae 

Bcrca 

aorcH 

orrcfl 

ocrM 

llcdford  . 

i:},oso 

12,294 

786 

— 

l^.orka       . 

11,008 

8,712 

2,296 

— 

Bucking^haiu    . 

.  I          9,886 

8,786 

1,100 

1       - 

Cambridge 

.  1        23,697 

15,933 

7,664 

Chester    . 

383 

486 

1            — 

1            103 

Tom  wall . 

5,383 

5,071 

312 



Cumberland     . 

1,110 

1,290 

— 

180 

Derby 

3,125 

3,653 

— 

1            628 

Devon 

9,578 

10,341 

1            — 

763 

Dorset 

.  t         4,189 

3,689 

500 

— 

Durham  . 

10.623 

11,136 

1 

513 

Essex 

60,421 

48,583 

!       11,838 

— 

Gloucester 

7,698 

8,002 

1            — 

304 

Hants 

21,254 

20,659 

1            595 

— 

Hereford  . 

4,216 

1 

4,731 

— 

515 

Hertford  . 

.  ,        17,097 

14,096 

3.001 



Huntingdon 

.  I        13,365 

12,140 

1,225 

— 

Kent 

20,180 

11,143 

9,037 

— 

Lancaster 

1,564 

1,270 

294 

— 

Leicester . 

.  1         7,011 

7,432 

— 

421 

Lincoln    . 

.  1       36,031 

28,083 

7,948 

_ 

Middlesex 

.  '         1,408 

868 

540 



Monmouth 

1,464 

1,790 

— 

326 

Norfolk    . 

15,166 

9,486 

5,680 

— 

Northampton  . 

13,363 

13,357 

5 

— 

Northumberland 

6,219 

7,110 



891 

Notts 

11,686 

12,539 

— 

853 

Oxford      . 

.  1         8,172 

6,691 

1,481 

— 

Rutland   . 

.  ;          1,548 

1.485 

63 

— 

Salop 

.  1         3,806 

4,416 

— 

609 

Somerset 

.  '         5,638 

4,023 

1,616 



StaiTord   . 

.  '         2,958 

3,697 

— 

739 

Suffolk     . 

.  '       35,393 

30,931 

4,462 

— 

Surrey 

.  ,        10,404 

9,411 

993 

— 

Sussex 

22,496 

17,786 

4,711 

— 

Warwick  . 

8,988 

8,382 

606 

.— 

"Westmorland    . 

103 

134 

— 

31 

Wilts 

11,723 

11,841 

— 

118 

Worcester 

8,720 

8,507 

213 

— 

York  (E.  Riding) 

.  ,        16,377 

16,099 

278 

— 

York  (N.  Riding) 

20,618 

21,352 

— 

734 

York  (W.  Riding) 

11,019 

11,746 

— 

727 
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nities  of  inspecting  in  England  considerable  areas  of  land  which  are 
described  as  "  out  of  cultivation/'  In  many  cases  such  land  is  occu- 
pied by  old  "seeds"  (sometimes  old  sainfoin  layers)  which  it  has 
not  been  considered  profitable  to  break  up,  which  cannot  any  longer 
yield  a  crop  to  the  mowing-machine,  and  which  is  only  occasioncdly 
utilised — if  at  all — as  a  sheep-run,  or  as  affording  rough  grazing  for 
cattle.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  much  of  the  land  which, 
in  happier  circumstances,  might  this  year  have  been  under  wheat  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  abandoned  acres  to  which  reference  is  here 
made.  It  was  this  idea  that  led  to*  an  examination  of  the  figures 
relating  to  permanent  pasture  "  not  for  hay,"  a  summary  of  which 
for  the  United  Elingdom  is  given  in  Table  VIII.  (p.  873).  The  increase 
of  319,412  acres  under  this  head,  as  there  shown  for  England 
alone,  is  greater  than  the  diminution  of  304,100  acres  which  simul- 
taneously occurred  in  the  wheat  area  of  England.     The  detailed 

Table  VI. — TJie  Areas  of  Permanent  Pasiure^  or  Grass  not  Broken 
up  in  Rotation  {Exclusive  of  Mountain  and  Heaih  Land),  in  the 
United  Kingdom, 


u» 

1893 

1898  compared  with  1898 

Increase 

Decrease 

England    . 
Wales 

acres 

13.128,378 

1,998,406 

acres 

13,036,971 

1,982,930 

acres 
91,407 
16,476 

acres 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    . 

15,126,784 
1,365,783 

15,019.901 
1,338,249 

106,883 
27,634 

— 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United      Kingdom 
(Including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands) 

16,492,567 
11,175,844 

27.70O,.381 

16,368,160 
11,142,287 

27,533,326 

134,417 
33,557 

167,055 

— 

figures  (Table  IX.  p.  874)  show  tliat  only  in  eight  English  counties  is 
there  a  decrease  of  permanent  pasture  "  not  for  hay/'  whilst  the 
increases  are  often  large  and  significant.  Somerset  heads  the 
list  in  absolute  area,  with  an  increase  of  as  much  as  32,202 
acres  ;  Essex  follows  with  an  increment  of  27,458  acres,  and 
Sussex  with  an  accession  of  24,217  acres.  As  many  as  ten 
other  counties  exhibit  an  increase  ranging  between  10,000  and 
20,000  acres  ;  these  are  Wilts,  Hants,  Kent,  Gloucester,  Dorset, 
Lincoln,  Berks,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Cornwall. 

The  area  lost  to  wheat  in  England  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
increased  areas  of  barley  and  oats.  In  1893  England  returned  42,015 
acres  more  barley  and  148,910  acres  more  oats  than  in  1892,  but 
these  together  make  only  190,925  acres,  as  against  the  simultaneous 
loss  of  304,100  acres  in  the  wheat  area.  The  figures  for  oats  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  be  set  forth  by  themselves  in  Table  X.  (p.  875). 
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Table  VII. — Acreage  of  Permaiient  Pasture,  or  Grass  not  Broken 
up  in  Rotation  {Exchisive  of  Mountain  aiid  Heath  Land),  in 
each  County  of  England. 


1 

1893  compared  with  1899 

Oonntj 

'           1893 

1892 

acres 

Increase 

I>ecrea« 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Bedford 

97,242 

96.525 

717 

— 

Berks     . 

159,407 

158,633 

774 

— 

Buckingham  . 

233,708 

230,997 

2,711 

— 

Cambridge     . 

110,358 

108,862 

1,496 

— 

Chester  . 

361,952 

360,046 

1.906 

— 

Cornwall 

243,420 

237,913 

5,607 



Cumberland  . 

331.165 

333,987 

— 

2,832 

Derby    . 

410,926 

412.586 

— 

1.660J 

Devon    . 

632,547 

630,135 

2,412 

Dorset    . 

296,726 

295,256 

1,470 

. 

Durham          •        . 

272,204 

270,474 

1,730 

__ 

Essex     . 

251,564 

243,906 

7,658 



Gloucester     . 

383,226 

378.146 

6,080 



Hants    . 

261,478 

256.763 

4,715 



Hereford 

284.877 

283.544 

1,333 



Hertford 

116,302 

115.634 

668 

___ 

Huntingdon  . 

81,762 

80,113 

1,649 

... 

Kent      . 

374,920 

374.916 

5 



Tiancaster 

589.559 

586,450 

3,109 



Leicester 

350,359 

349,324 

1,035 

^ 

Lincoln . 

498,107 

494,866 

3,241 

_ 

Middlesex 

78,286 

79,883 

— 

1.597 

Monmouth     . 

194,216 

192,579 

1,636 



Norfolk . 

290,480 

290.326 

154 



Northampton 

338,952 

338,268 

684 

— 

Northumberland    . 

471,896 

466.493 

5,403 

_^ 

Notts     . 

207,833 

206.969 

864 



Oxford  . 

183.036 

179,743 

3,293 



Rutland 

51,231 

50,786 

445 

— 

Salop      . 

452.091 

449,164 

2,927 

— 

Somerset        • 

661,187 

649,092 

2.095 

, , 

Stafford 

425,754 

423,331 

2.423 

— 

Suffolk  . 

183,648 

182,460 

1,188 

.,— 

Surrey    . 

148,439 

150,908 

— 

2.469 

Sussex   . 

372,722 

364,605 

8,117 

— 

Warwick 

823.742 

321,780 

1,962 

^_ 

Westmorland 

205,635 

205,290 

345 



Wilts      . 

415,511 

408.672 

6,839 

_ 

Worcester 

247,204 

245,557 

1,647 

.» 

York  (E.  Riding)  . 

203,302 

202.490 

812 

.— . 

York  (N.  Riding)  . 

507,145 

606,023 

1,122 

— . 

York  (W.  Riding) . 

824.088 

833,477 

611 

— 
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Sheep  husbandry  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of 
English  agriculture  that  it  seems  almost  an  obvious  transition  to  pass 
from  the  figures  which  demonstrate  the  decline  in  wheat  cultivation  to 
those  which  tell  only  too  graphically  of  the  diminution  in  the  sheep 
population.  It  will  first  be  useful  to  show,  as  in  Table  XI.  (p.  875), 
that  whilst  England  has  lost  1,188,476  head  of  sheep,  the  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  sufiered  a  decrease  amounting  to  679,508 
head,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,867,984  sheep  of  all  ages.  When 
it  is  asked  in  what  part  of  England  the  loss  of  sheep  has  been  experi- 
enced, the  detailed  figures  in  Table  XII.  (p.  876)  show  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  every  English  county.  In 
only  three  cases  does  this  decline  amount  to  less  than  10,000  sheep 
per  county.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  as  many  as  six  counties, 
each  of  which  registers  a  loss  on  the  year  of  over  50,000  sheep.  Theise, 
with  their  respective  losses,  are  seen  to  be — Devon,  76,735  ;  Hants, 

Table  VIII. — The  Areas  of  Permanent  Pasture^  Not  for  Hay^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom, 


18»3 

1898 

1898  compared  with  1893 

X 

Increase 

Decrease 

England    .        • 
Wales        .        .        . 

acres 
9,521,460 
1,499,397 

acres 
9,202,048 
1,491,067 

acres 
319,412 
8,330 

acres 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    . 

11,020,857 
1,201,230 

10,693,115 
1,175,409 

327,742 
25,821 

. 

Great  Britain 
Ireland      • 

United     Kingdom 
(including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Chaxmel  Islands) 

12,222,087 
9,650,736 

21,897,370 

11,868,524 
9,621,917 

21,615,018 

353,563 
28,819 

382,352 

— 

70,716  ;  Lincoln,  67,356  ;  Somerset,  62,736 ;  Kent,  51,731  ;  and 
Cumberland,  51,525.  As  to  the  enormous  decrease  of  1,188,476 
in  the  sheep  population  of  England  alone,  some  idea  of  what  it  means 
may  be  conveyed  by  stating  that,  if  all  the  flocks  in  the  premier  sheep 
county  of  Lincoln  were  suddenly  swept  away,  the  loss  in  numbers 
would  very  little  exceed  that  which  English  flock  masters  suflered  in 
the  interval  between  June  1892  and  June  1893. 

As  the  five  Eastern  Counties,  which  may  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  "  wheat-belt "  of  England,  have  collectively  lost 
105,911  acres  of  wheat  on  the  year, — a  quantity  representing  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  diminution  in  England — it  may  be  of 
interest  to  present  a  view  of  other  changes  which  have  simulta- 
neously been  in  progress  in  the  same  counties,  and  with  this  object 
Table  XIII.  (p.  877)  is  introduced. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  farmers  who  suffered  most 
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Table  IX. — Acreage  of  Permanent  Pasture^  Not  for  Hay^  in  eitch 


County 

of  England 

1 883  compared  with  1893 

County 

1893 

1893 

Increase 
acres 

Decrease 

Aores 

acres 

Bedford . 

71,933 

05,792 

6,141 

— 

Berks     . 

101,24i 

88,866 

12,378 



Bnckingham  . 

166,529 

145,094 

10.436 

— 

Cambridge     . 

78,993 

73,080 

6,913 

— 

Chester  . 

254,919 

263,529 

1,390 

— 

Cornwall 

208,707 

198,427 

10,280 



Cumberland  . 

259,763 

263,462 

— 

3.690 

Derby    . 

279,084 

280,388 

— 

1,304 

Devon    . 

517,342 

510,098 

7,244 

— 

Dorset    . 

219,304 

204,723 

14,681 

— 

Durham . 

178,655 

180,846 



2,191 

Essex     . 

167,519 

140,061 

27,468 

— 

Gloucester 

252,831 

237,417 

15,414 

— 

Hant«     . 

185,355 

168,249 

17,106 

— 

Hereford 

207,296 

207,959 

— 

G64 

Hertford 

68,833 

61,130 

7,703 



Huntingdon  . 

G0,475 

55,460 

5,015  ■ 

— 

Kent 

287,987 

271,403 

16,684  • 

— 

Jjancaster 

378,848 

378,315 

633 

— 

Leicester 

268,727 

262,441 

6,286 

— 

Lincoln  . 

402,863 

389,492 

13,371 



Middlesex 

32,271 

28,681 

3,590 



Monmouth 

129.268 

129,556 

— 

288 

Norfolk  . 

233,286 

229,972 

3,314 

— 

Northampton 

268,674 

260,227 

8,447 

— 

Northumberland    . 

402,943 

399,097 

3,846 



Notts     . 

144,088 

140,702 

3,386 

— 

Oxford   . 

125,146 

112,934 

12,212 

— 

Rutland . 

42,123 

40,106 

2,017 

— 

Salop     . 

352,523 

348,400 

4,123 

■  — 

Somerset 

458,706 

426,504 

32,202 



Stafford . 

304,933 

304,636 

397 

— 

Suffolk  . 

127,881 

118,788 

9,093 

— 

Surrey    . 

86,762 

76,898 

8,864 

— 

Sussex    . 

263,768 

239,551 

24,217 

— 

Warwick 

237,203 

229,620 

7,583 

. 

Westmorland 

151,282 

151.623 

— 

341 

Wilts     . 

294,362 

276,476 

17,886 

— 

Worcester 

166,426 

159,949 

5,477 

— 

York  (B.  Riding)  . 

165,315 

164.101 

1,214 

— 

York  (N.  Riding)   . 

368,001 

368,144 

— 

143 

York  (W.  Riding)  . 

656,096 

559,951 

3,855 
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during  the  recent  disastrous  season  were  those  who  are  chiefly 
dependent  upon  wheat  and  sheep.  More  especially  must  this  have 
been  the  case  with  those  whose  farms  were  situated  within  the 
drought-stricken  area,  embracing  the  Southern,  Eastern,  and  most  of 

Table  X. — The  Areas  of  Oats  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1893 

189S 

.1S93  compared  with  1893 

Increase 

Decrease 

England    .        .  '     . 
Wales 

acres 

1,914,373 

240,865 

acres 

1,765,463 

233,399 

1,998,862 
998,083 

acres 
148,910 
7,466 

acres 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    . 

2,156,238 
1,010,518 

3,171,756 
1,248,360 

4,436,944 

156,376 
17,835 

— 

Great  Britain 
Ireland      . 

United     Kingdom 
(indndinglsleof  Han 

2,997,545 
1,226,307 

4.238.036 

174,211 
22,05a 

197,908 

t 

the  Midland  counties  of  England.  What  may  be  the  future  of 
wheat  cultivation  in  this  country  is  too  large  an  inquiry  to  enter  upon 
at  this  stage.  But,  with  regard  to  the  sheep-breeding  industry.  Table 
XIV.  (p.  877)  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  sheep  population  of 
England  at  June  4  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,     li  further  indi- 


Table  XI. — The  If  timber  of  Sheep  of  all  Agee  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


1893 

16,805,280 
3,101,890 

1 
189S 

1893  compared  with  1893 

Increa% 

Deorease 

England    . 
Wales 

17,993,756     | 
3,197,501     1 

1,188,476 
95.611 

E  ngland  and  Wales 
Scotland    . 

19,907,170 
7,373,164 

21,191,257 
7,643,447 

1,284,087 
170,283 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 
(Including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands) 

27,280,334 
4,421,593 

31,774,824 

28,734,704 
4,827,702 

33,642,808     ' 

1,464,370 
406,109 

1,867,984 

cates  that  the  loss  recorded  this  year  more  than  cancels  the  aggre- 
gate gains  of  the  two  preceding  years.  It  is  seen  that  both  in 
1890  and  in  1891  there  were  great  additions  to  the  flocks  of 
England,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  number  so  large  as  that  which 
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Table  XII. — The  Number  of  Sheep  ofaU  Ages  in  each  CotifUy 
of  England. 


Connty 

1893 

1899 

1898  compand  vith  1892 
Increafle       1       DecraaM 

Bedford  . 
Berks       . 
Buckingham    . 
Cambridge 
Chester    . 

119,576 
213,334 
219,376 
238,944 
97,618 

130,861 
244,986 
243,497 
268,574 
116,781 

— 

11,276 
31,652 
24,121 
19,630 
18^63 

Cornwall . 
Cumberland     . 
Derby      . 
Devon      . 
Dorset     #        r 

445,732 
610,079 
210,127 
919,164 
410,134 

477,551 
661,604 
224,668 
995,899 
431,767 

— 

31,819 
61,525 
14,541 
76*736 
21,623 

Durham  .        • 
Essex 

Gloucester       « 
Hants      . 
Hereford .        • 

227,848 
330,616 
880,026 
394,188 
338,569 

249,212 
356,977 
408,968 
464,904 
360,636 

— 

21,364 

28,943    . 

70,716 

21,976 

Hertford 
Huntingdon     . 
Kent 

Trfincaster 
Leicester          .        . 

142,676 
111,830 
976,953 
316,956 
842,614 

157,220 
119,229 
1,027,684 
348,654 
369,141 

— 

14,544 
7,399 
51,731 
31,69t< 
26,627 

Tiincoln    .        • 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk    . 
Northampton  . 

1,274,316 

24,594 

212,595 

590,867 

441,817 

1,341,672 

44.215 

235,062 

613,418 

477,770 

— 

67,366 
19,621 
22,467 
22.551 
36,463 

Northumberland      . 
Notts 
Oxford     . 
Rutland  . 
Salop 

1,014,738 

240,644 

272,191 

89,380-^ 

495,521 

1,042,693 

250,712 

287,884 

—  *  91,281- 

623,689 

— 

27,955 
10,068 
16,693 
1,901 
28,168 

Somerset 
Stafford   . 
Suffolk     . 
Surrey     , 
Sussex     . 

561,712 
283,729 
452,666 
80,943 
600,021 

624,448 
306,198 
474,747 
87,801 
615,986 

— 

62,736 
21,469 
22,081 
6,858 
16,964 

Warwick. 

Westmorland  . 

Wilts        . 

Worcester 

York  (E.  Riding)     . 

York  (N.  Biding)    . 

York  (W,  Riding)   . 

308,901 
357,234 
586,750 
191,395 
459,264 
704,213 
711,704 

337,050 
373,322 
626,659 
208,696 
493,271 
743,966 
746,637 

_ 

28449 
16,088 
39,909 
17,300 
34.007 
39,742 
34,883 
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represents  this  year's  £alling-off.  In  1893  the  sheep  population  has 
gone  back  below  (hat  of  1890,  and  whilst  even  eight  years  ago — in 
1885 — there  were  more  sheep  in  England  than  were  returned  last 
June,  we  have  not  once  within  the  last  ten  years  touched  the  number 
of  18,396,620,  which  represents  the  annual  average  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  in  England  for  the  decade  1871-80. 

This  year's  deplorable  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  has 

Table  XIII. — Crops  and  Slieep  in  Eastern  Gounliea  of  England 
in  1893  compared  with  1892. 


Coontj 

Decreauin 
wheat 
in  1893 

locreacein 
barley 
in  1893 

Increase  in 

oats 

in  1893 

Increase  in 

bare  fallow 

in  1893 

Increase  In 

permanent 

pasture,  not 

for  hay, 

in  1893 

Decrease  in 
elieep 
iu  1893 

Cambridge  . 
Essex      .    . 
Lincoln  .     . 
Norfolk  .    . 
Suffolk    .    . 

acres 
11,198 
23.101 
29,333 
2.3,417 
18,862 

acres 
3,613 
4,048 
1,923 
6,363 
4,341 

acres 
2,105 
8,640 
9,386 
8,031 
8,878 

acres 
7,664 
11,838 
7,948 
6.680 
4,462 

acres 
5,913 
27,458 
13,371 
3,314 
9,093 

59,149 

number 
19,630 
26,362 
67,356 
22,551 
22,081 

106,911 

20,278 

36,940 

37,692 

157,980 

Tablb  XIV. — Number  of  Sheep  of  all  Ages  in  England  in  each 
Tear /rom  1884  to  1893. 


Year 

Nnmber 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (—)  on         Year                Nnmber 
previous  year    •                       i 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—)ou 
prcTious  year 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

16,428,064 
16,809,778 
16,402,138 
16,452,608 
16,788,794 

•f  833,404    j       1889 
+  381,714    :        1890 
-407,640           1891 
+   60.370           1892 
-663.714           1893 

16,839,882 
16,841,288 
17,874,722 
17,993,756 
16,806,280 

+      51,088 
+ 1.001,406 
+ 1,033,434 
+     1 19,03 1 
-1,188,476 

taken  place  side  by  side  with  the  withdrawal  of  304,100  acres  from 
English  wheat-fielos  and  the  conversion  of  319,422  English  acres  into 
so-called  permanent  pasture  "  not  for  hay."  If  figures  count  for 
anything,  those  recoitied  in  Table  XII.  may  fairly  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  it  to  be  the  duty  of  flockmasters  to  stand  by  their 
sheep,  and  in  the  coming  year  to  rear  as  many  lambs  as  possible. 

W.  Fream. 
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RECENT   AGRICULTURAL  INVENTIONS. 

The  subjects  of  Applications  for  Patents  from  Sept,  ii,  1892, 
to  Dec.  9,  1893. 

N.B. — ^Where  the  Invention  is  a  communication  from  abroad  the  nanM 
the  Inventor  is  shown  in  italics,  between  parentheses,  after  the  name  of 
applicant. 

Agrionltoral  Maohinery  and  Implements,  Ac. 


sof 
the 


Ko.  of  Name  of  Applicant. 

AppUoaUon. 

17072  OOBDON,  J. 

17242  Oasmak,  0.  0.     . 

176S8  BOBEBT,  A. 

17726  Gascoigne,  E.    . 

17985  Webeb,  M.(  UVr^f, 

A  uMralia) 

18063  Edwabds,  T.  a.  W. 

18137  DULIEB,  E.  £.      . 

18551  Stabb,  E.J. 

18682  Fabbis,  J.   . 

18753  Hunt  $l  Bentall 

18936  PATKB80N,  C.  £. . 
18981  Smith,  A.  J.  &  anr. 
19060  Blenkinbop,  S.  . 
19173  Bakfobd,  J. 
19285  GOUDEAU,  G. 
19509  SCHBBEN.F. 
19526  Keane,  F.  H.      . 
19528  Stabk,  a.    .        . 
19577  Lawbbncb  k  Baylis 
19690  Knowlson,  W.   . 
19693  Dabby,  T.  C. 
19793  Willis,  P.  R  J.  (  Cardi- 
nal and  anr.,  U.S.A.)  Ploughs 


TiUe  of  Invention. 

Aprons  for  harvesting,  &c.  machines. 
Hand  seed-sowing  machine. 
Drums  of  threshing  machines. 
Cultivators. 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  kc. 

Prcvssing  and  baling  hay,  &c. 

Thinning  turnips,  &c. 

Bent  cutter. 

Mowing  machines. 

Root  cutters. 

Pea-threshing  machine. 

Stone  picker  and  poppy  exterminator. 

Treating  manure  to  extract  the  straw. 

Spring  teeth  of  cultivators. 

Sowing  and  drilling  machine. 

Mowing  machines. 

Harrows. 

Harvester  elevator. 

Rick  tester. 

Implement  for  tilling  land. 

Digging  machine. 


19817  Sabgbant,  T.  C.  . 
19877  Fowleb,  R.  H.  &  anr. 
20189  Williams,  R.  B.  . 

20217  Backhouse,  J.  . 
20704  HowABD  k  Gibbs 
20711  Ebb&Haldemak 


Agricultural  drills. 
Digger  and  cultivator. 

*  Swing  about '  and  stop  for  furrow- wlicel 
turnover  ploughs. 
Coverings  for  ricks,  &c. 
Straw-trussing  machines. 
Implement  for  tilling  land. 


of 


2U28  RANSOME  k  Gebbabd  .  Ploughs. 
21429  TYElUtfAN  &  anr.  .        .  Rotary  turnip  cutters. 
21491  Abdaor,  R. .  .  Device  for  training  hops. 

21693  Bubks,  J.     .        .        .  Chain  harrows. 
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No.  of  Name  of  Applioant. 

AppUoation. 

21750  Jensen,  C.  A.  {Oruhl 
^  Co,t  Saxony)  , 

21892  Stokes,  J.  £7. 

21911  Allan,  J.    .       .       . 

21988  Oaksy,  J.     . 

22039  Thompson  (Jdayw^ 
hofer^  Germany) 

22092  DiBBS,  J.      .        .        . 

22447  Hebcooc  k  Nicholson 

23151  Wilson,  W.  . 

23187  RiGAULT,V. 

23202  Sleep,  W.  H.  &  R.  H.  . 

23204  HoBNSBr&  Innocent 

23207  Hall,  B.  G.  . 

23255  Hillieb,  C.  . 

23260  Tattbbsall 

23339  Mack,  J.       . 

23489  Hughes,  G.  . 

23625  Sutton,  M.  . 

23563  Johnson,  D.  &  others  . 

23588  Hobnsby  and  others    . 


TlUe  of  InTention. 

Feeding  oom  to  threshing  machines. 
Plough  irons  for  plough  planes. 
Ploughs  for  raising  potatoes. 
Hoe. 

Cultivating  plants  as  food  for  cattle. 

Fodder  and  grain  cleaners  and  separators. 

Lever  hay  and  straw  cutting  machine. 

Reaping  and  mowing  machines. 

Lifting  potatoes. 

Turnwrest  ploughs. 

Knotting  mecham'sm  for  sheaf-binding. 

Machines  for  tilling  land. 

Collecting  and  loading  hay,  &c. 

Combined  •  break  '  machine  for  treating  wheat 

Topping,  tailing,  and  lifting  turnips. 

Digging,  sorting,  and  harvesting  potatoes. 

Thinning  turnips,  &c. 

Raising  or  loading  cut  crops. 

Ploughshares. 


Stable  UtensUs  and  Fittmgs— Hone-shoei ,  fto. 


17036  RiGHABDSON,  A.   . 

.  Guards  for  horse-shoes. 

17255  BONIMANN,  J. 

.  Saddles. 

17499  POUPABD,  M.  E.  . 

.  Horse-shoes. 

17654  Pigott,  J.  D. 

.  Horse-collars. 

17724  Thomas,  L.  P.      . 

.  Curbing  horses. 

18041  Gbegg.  J.  W.       . 

18132  MUBPHY,  G.  A.     . 

.  Roller  horse  clipper. 

18142  Gamble  &  Babton 

.  Fastenings  for  traces,  &c. 

18408  MONTGOMEBIE,  J.  C. 

.  Riding  saddles. 

18429  HABT,  A.  E. 

.  Shafting. 

18744  Thompson,  H.  J. 

iPoppe,  Germany) 

.  Horse-collars. 

18832  Fbiedbich,  W.    . 

.  Bitless  bridles. 

18843  O'CONNOB,  J.  L.    . 

.  Harness  fastener. 

18871  Mabtin,  E.  . 

.  Nose  band. 

18901  South.  E.  H. 

.  Horse-shoe  appliance  to  prevent  slipping 

18959  IKGBLS,  L.    . 

.  Pneumatic  horse-collar, 

19201  Gabdnbe,  a. 

.  Stopping  runaway  horses. 

19341  Watts  &EVBBEST 

.  Horse-shoes, 

19498  Cabrinoton,  H.  . 

.  Safety  riding  stirrup. 

19607  Thompson,  W.  P. 

(i>tf  Luca,  Italy)  . 

.  Horse-shoe. 
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Becent  Agriculturdl  Inventions, 


No.  of  Name  of  Applicant  Title  of  InTention. 

Application. 

19537  MOOBB,  T.     , 

19701  Gbandsibe  &  anr. 

19729  Beach  &  Habris 

19823  SUMNEB,  J.   . 

19841  Db  Jean 

20058  Blake,  D.    . 

20111  CABR,  H.       . 

20448  Bmbby,  W.  D.       . 

20546  Leedham,  C. 

21010  Bennett,  A. 

21047  BABNE8     (^Conger 

<5'  Spaldiftff,  U.S.A.)  ,  Safety  derice  for  hitching  horses. 

21056  Teghow  Sc  Stoedtneb  Hoof  calkins. 


Roughing  horse-shoes. 
Horse-shoes. 
Horse-collar. 
Reins  and  bridles. 
Hors^-shoes. 

Dridng  rein  and  tail  holder. 
,  Knee-cap. 

Bit  month  for  bridle  bits. 
Horse-shoes. 
Frame  for  ronghlng  horie-shoos. 


21109  Spknceb,  R. 
21116  Cbokeb,  C.  W.     . 
21166  Marshall,  \V.  R. 

21365  SCBUTTON,  C. 

21676  Gbeen,  G.     .        .        . 
21595  Bailey,  R.  D.      . 
21726  BOULT,  A.  (Stephan 

S;  anr,,  Oermany)     . 
21837  Shorten,  W. 
22012  Kendall,  M. 
22021  Prince,  F.  0.  {Schmidt, 

New  Zealand)    • 
22033  Allan,  M.    . 
22052  Vebgeb,  H.  . 
22528  Abell,  R.      .         .         . 
22552  Flack,  M.  C. 
22765  FUGB,  R.  P.  . 
22799  Rahpfel,  R. 
23015  Milleb,  J.  £.  &  anr.    . 
23361  Gabnett,  J. 
23407  BoULT,  A.  J.  (^Holland, 

France) 
2S665  KENT,  F.  W. 
23641  BCHNEIDEB,  G.     . 


Frost  nails  and  toe  pieces. 

Roughing  devioe  for  horse-shoes. 

Preventing  horses  getting  their  tong^oc  orer 

the  bit. 
Pneumatic  pad  to  prerent  chafing. 
Studs  for  horse-shoes. 
Horse-collars. 

Breaking-in  device. 
Brushes  for  grooming  horses. 
Rein  holder. 

Stopping  runaway-horses. 

Horse-shoes. 

Checking  restive  horses. 

Preventing  horses  slipping. 

Harness. 

Horse-collars,  &c. 

Horse  bandages. 

Collars,  saddles  and  knee-caps. 

Horse-shoes. 


17049  MOBBIBON,J. 

17271  Jabvib,  J.    . 
17280  ECKLEY,  H.  A.     . 

17435  Pollock,  A. 

18142  Gamble,  8.  L.  &  anr. 


.  Harness. 

.  Detachable  nailless  horse-shoe. 

.  Cunry  combs. 

Carts  and  Carriages. 

.  Brakes  for  carts,  &c. 

.  Waggons. 

.  Detachable  apparatus  for  distributing  farmyard 

manure,  &o.  from  tipping  carts. 
.  Bogies,  &c.  for  transporting  hay  or  cut  creeps. 
Fastenings  for  traces,  Ax.  in  attaching  horses 
to  road  vehicles. 
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Ko.of 
AppUoation. 


Name  of  AppUoant 


18638  Clabk,I.      . 
19796  JB27NIN6S,  A. 
20369  HOLMBS,  W. 
20602  Cbokeb,  G.  H. 
20505  ingbrsoll,  s. 
20706  Von  Hookbbro 
21669  Whiblbdob,  J. 
23277  Rows,  G.     . 
23282  A8PINALL,H.E.&Bab- 

WBLL,  W. 


Title  of  Inrtntlon. 

Catch  for  the  tall  board  of  carta,  &c. 
Waggons. 
Brakes. 

Horse  vehicle  brakes. 
Thrust  bearings  for  shafts. 
Brakes. 

Carts,  waggons,  &c. 
Tipping  apparatus  for  caits,  &c. 
Device  for  facilitating  the  starting  and  draw- 
ing of  vehicles. 


17117 
17231 

17250 
17436 
17646 
17968 
18349 
18628 
18708 
18768 
20364 
20406 

20563 
20710 
20725 
20838 
21243 
21448 
21636 
21858 
22460 
22783 
22784 
22843 
22884 
23600 


Thobp,W.     . 
WiTHBLL,  R. 

mcmullan,  a.    . 
Davidson,  R. 
Begbib,  B.  W.     . 
Lb  Clbbg    . 

JOBDAN,  W.  . 

Gedge,  a.    . 
Wbight,  S.  H.     . 
Bbadfobd,  T. 
Fbhlen,  M. 
SCHMOLLE,  E.  (Dura- 
fort,  France)     . 


Dairy  Utenails,  fto. 

.  Batter-worker. 

.  Automatically  disengaging  the  teat  cups  in 

milking  machines. 
.  Rotary  churns. 
.  Working  and  salting  butter. 
.  Butter-making  apparatus. 
.  Milk  receiver. 
.  Lids  for  milk  chums. 
.  *  Hygienic*  milking  pail. 
.  Making  butter. 
.  Churning  apparatus. 
.  Butter. 

Pots  for  conveying  milk,  &c. 


Habtnett  k  Robison  Machines^for  milking  cows. 


Mbbz,  F.  J.  .        .  .  Cooling  milk. 

Mebbick,  p.  .  Making  butter. 

BiCKLBY,  T. .  .  Machine  for  cutting  cheese. 

Williams  k  others  .  Milk-can  holder. 

Waltbbs,  W.  B.  ,  .  Making  butter  and  condensed  milk. 

Gilbfabt,  T.  .  Casings  for  milk  and  cream  cans. 

Langb,  G.  B.  O.    .  .  Cooling  milk. 

Vincent,  W.        .  .  Manufacture  of  butter. 

Bbadfobd,  T.      .  .  Butter-working  machines. 

Do.  .  Butter-making  apparatus. 
Shoob,  T.  &MABTIN,  R.  Unpillageable  milk  cans. 

Staghall,  W.  B.  .  Dash  churns. 

NuTTALL,  T.         .  .  Chums. 

Ponltry  and  Gkune,  ftc,  Appliances. 

17244  Bowlbt,  J.  H.     .        .  Case  for  transport  of  eggs. 
17926  Klein,  J.      .        .        .  Apparatus  for  feeding  birds. 
186062GBBBNWOOD&PABKBB  Incubators. 
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18672  ZimmeriiJlNN,  O.  .  Feeding  trough  for  poaltry,  &c. 

18942  WiNCHCOMBB  &  anr.  .  Hot-air  and  water  incabator. 

20040  Webb,  R.     .        .  .  Incubators. 

20863  FuBBiss,  J.  .  .  Hatching  and  rearing  chickens. 

21438  BuBALL,  W.  T.  &  H.  C.  Feeding  bins  for  poultry. 

21584  Hbmming,  F.  T.  .  .  Drinking  fountains  for  poultry. 

23467  Waloh,  F.  G.        .  .  Opening  outlets  of  poultry  houses,  &c. 

Miflcellaiieoiuu 

17268  Adkinb,  J.  J.         .        .  Desiccated  hop  fodder  and  litter. 

17338  Wtatt,  S.    .        .        .  Reclaiming  and  preparing  mud  for  manure. 

17222  Pbatt,  H.     .  .  Compound  cake  for  horses,  cattle,  &g» 

18466  Bbamwkll,  B.      .        .  Sheep  dip. 

18576  Whitehousg,  T.  G.      .  Condiment  for  horses  and  cattle. 

18833  Ebndeick,  T.  S.  k  A.  L.  Convertible  kennels. 

20271  Aldebson,  G.  H.  W.    .  Automatically  feeding  cattle. 

21261  Yebkindebe,  M.  &anr.  Food  preparations  for  live  stock. 

21627  McDougall,  J.  8.,  J.  T.  Protecting  cattle,  &c.  from  cold,  heat  and  wet. 

22441  Gbeenb  ic  Gates  .        .  Earthenware  mangers. 

23266  Kboo,  E.        .        .        .  Malted  prorender  for  cattle,  kc. 

23493  Pakton  &  Hawson      .  Administering  medicine  to  animals. 

23572  The  Wolseley  Sheep-  ^ 

8HEABI^'o  Machine    I  Sheep-shearing  &  horse  clipping  applianoei. 

Co.,  Ltd.  and  anr.     .  J 

Hnmbers  of  Specifieations  relating  to  the  above  tubjeott  Publiahed 
nace  June  IS,  1892.^ 

(Price  Sd.  each  copy.) 
Specifications  of  1892. 
17217,  17396, 17948,  18110, 18592,  18635,  18924,  18966,  19405, 19466,  19700, 
19869, 19977,  19991,  20184.  20407,  20539,  20828,  20857,  21160,21553. 
21567,  21644,  21726,  21778,  21983,  22612,  22750,  22793,  22807,  22829, 
22888,  22906,  23032,  23038,  23605,  23694,  23753,  23890,  23968,  23990, 
24043,  24126. 

Specifications  of  1893. 
378,  477,  549, 578,  986,  1119,  1120,  1145,  1293,  1976.  2343,  3419,  4186,  8494, 
11026,  11473,  13061,  13457,  14257,  14392,  14477,  14758,  14814.  14914, 
15843,  15901,  16162,  16318,  16416,  16599,  16952,  17231,  17288,  18429, 
18465,  18745,  18936,  18959, 19509. 

■  Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Patent  Office  (Sale  and  Store  Branch), 
38  Cursitor  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Tablb  1.— Acreage  under  each  kind  o/Cro]f,  Bare  Fallow,  and  OraM 
€U  retv/med  upon  June  5,  1893,  amd  June  4^  189?,  in  Great 
Britain^  with  Totals  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


OBEAT  BBITAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM, 

1893 

1892 

1893 

1892 

acres 
86,749,606 

acres 
66.749.606 

acres 
77,649,099 

acres 
77,649,099 

Total  Acrkags  nnder  all  Kixds  of) 

39,643,709 

89,686,680 

47,979,698 

47,977,908 

OoRir 
Cbofb.     h 

/Wheat         .... 
BarlejorBere    . 
Oats 

»y* 

Beans   

Peas 

1,897,694 

9,076,097 

8,in,756 

86,999 

944,984 

910,479 

9,919,889 

l» 

48^108 
811,810 
194,494 

1,966,918 

9,951,998 

4,435,944 

69;596 

948,804 

910,900 

9,998,607 
^990^ 

4,988,086 
6SC399 
315,418 
195,010 

Total     .... 

7.656,739 

7,808,081 

9,171,180 

9,898,701 

Qkees 
CBora.    • 

/Pototoes      .... 
Turnips  and  Swedes    . 

Mangd 

Cabbage,  KoUBabi,*Bape 
Vetches  or  Tares         .       . 
Other  Green  Crops      . 

697,891 
1,976,938 
847,000 
166,909 
178,499 
106,147 

696,861 
1,937,163 
861,986 
160,999 
198,678 
96,148 

U68,674 
9,986,473 
894,648 
908,970 
181,169 
134,643 

1.976,836 
9,946,998 
413,834 
188,896 
904,888 
197,664 

Total      .... 

8,986,906 

8,968,677 

4,469,756 

4,487,115 

Olovbb,Sa 
Gbami 

OFonr,and     fE2[5?^i   * 
B       imder       ^®*  '**'  "^ 

9,047.008 
9.699,699 

9,136.869 
9,687,440 

9,701,846 
8,914,608 

9,779,066 
8,901,881 

Ation.                  . 

\    Total 

4,669,680 

4,679,809 

6,916,849 

6,973,456 

PiBiiAjnin 
or  Grabs 
t^tnRaU 

not  hroken       «<»  «»  Hv 

4470,480 
19,999^067 

4,489,696 
11,868,694 

91*.897.S70 

6.018.808 
91.616,018 

^ '       \    Total     . 

16,489,867 

16,868,150 

97,700.881 

FliAX     ,..,... 

1,888 
67,664 
66,487 
614,668 

1.491 

66,969 

69.148 

467469 

68.715 

67.566 

(rf)  65,845 

586,808 

79,066 
86.958 

HOPB 

Bmall  Pbuit 

Bau  Fallow  or  Unoropped  Arable  Land 

(a)  Not  including  tidal  water. 

(5)  Not  indadlng  nursery  grounds,  woods,  and  plantations,  or  mountain  and  heath  land. 

(e)  EzdusiTe  of  mountain  and  heath  hud. 

(<f)  Not  separately  returned  in  Irsland. 
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Table  II. — Number  of  Hones,  Cattte,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  returned 
upon  June  5,  1893,  and  June  4,  1892,  ioith  Totals  far  the 
United  Kingdom, 


HoRsie. 


Cattls. 


(Usc<l  !»olely  for  Agriculture 
U  nbrokoir  Horses 
Mares  kept  solely  for  breed-  \ 
ing i 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

UNITED   KINGDOM, 
including  Ibls  of  M ax^ 
and  Ghasn'SL  Ulasua 

1893           1893 

1898      '      1898 

No.                 No. 

1,012.867     ,     1,026,971 

411,894            424,237 

69,766     •         66,874 

No.                 No. 
(a)  -           (a)  — 

(«)-     :       (a)- 

Total      .        .        .        .     '    1.524,627    '    1,818,082    ]    2,079,687     i    3,067,649 


1 

i. 

/Cowa^and^HeifersinMilk)  I  ,554^024    |  2,660.891 

Lfw"    (2Year8andabove    \  1,680,242  1,666,706 

utner      1  j  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  j    |  ,864,628  »  '  «  g,-  |m 

•«•   U'mlerlYe-r  i9nW[  ».8«7.186 


Oilier 
Catt: 


Total 


1,211,287  1 
6,700,676 


6,944,783 


8HKBF. 


Pigs. 


/  Kwfs  ki'pt  for  breeding 
I  1  Year  old  and  above  . 
J  Under  1  Year  old 

I     Total 

{Sows  ke]>t  for  breeding 
OtlicrPigs  . 
Total 


10,128,676)  ,  17BS7A40 
6,911,068  n  1^8«^<«» 
10,240,695       10,777,666 


27,280,334       28,784,704 


808,722 
1,804,808 

2,113,530 


{Jb)~ 
2,137,869 


4,014»056 
2,688,416 


4,IS0;46I 
2,719,616 


(2,384.049)       4^fi7««, 
12,176,08611    «*e7»,3»l 


11.207,664       11,619,417 


19,760.056       20,88].8S7 
12,014,768    I  13,700,971 


81,774,824 


33,643,806 


3,278,030    :     3.2e5.8»8 


(a)  Nut  separately  returned  in  Ireland. 


(6)  Not  spiiarately  di^tinguislied  in  1892. 


Table  shoudng  the  Estimated  Total  Production  of  Hops  in  the  Tears 
1893  and  1892,  urith  tJie  Acreage  and  Estimated  Awra^e  Yield  per 
Statute  Acre  J  in  each  County  in  England  in  which  Hops  were  grotpn. 


COTTXTIW* 

Estimated  total 
produce 

Acreage 

yield  per  acre 

1893         1898 

1898 

11 

33 

2,795 

7,079 

34,816 

123 
21 

1,845 
7,326 
3,616 

1898 

1898 

1888 

Berks     . 
Gloucester 
Hants    . 
Hereford 

Kent      . 
Notts     . 
Salop     . 
Suffolk  . 

Surrey   . 
Sussex   . 
Worcester 

cwt. 

82 

198 

21,077 

65,939 

230,891 

1,318 

12,293 
50,445 
32,686 

414,929 

cwt. 

65 

206 

17,221 

45,213 

258,431 

35 

646 

9,028 
61,170 
21,239 

acres 

10 

39 

2,775 

6,797 

34,058 

14 

117 

18 

1,938 
7.124 
3,369 

cwt. 
7-45 
6-00 
7-54 
9-31 

6-63 

10-72 

6-66 
6-89 
9-30 

cwt. 

6-50 

5-28 

6-21 

665 

7-69 
2-60 
5-52 
0-28 

4-66 
8-59 
6*30 

Total  . 

413,259 

57,564 

56,259 

721 

7-35 

^ote. — As  the  above  Preliminary  Estimate  is  issued  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  receipt  of  the  particulars,  it  is  necessarily  subject  to  correction 
in  the  Annual  Produce  Statistics. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND. 


proccc&ina0  of  tbc  CoundU 


^V^EDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER   1,  1893. 

THE    BI0HT    HOF.    SIB    M.    W.    EIDLEY,    BAET.,    M.P.    (TEITBTEE), 
IV  THS   CHAIB. 


Present  :— 

Trusteei.  —Gen.  Viscount  Bridport, 
Earl  Cathcart,  Mr.  John  Dent  Dent, 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Col.  Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B.»  Right  Hon. 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vice-Prendents.—H.  B.H.  Prince 
Christian,  K.6.,  Mr.  H.  Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  Lord 
Moreton,  Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Charles  Whitehead. 

Other  Memheri  of  Cotmeil. — Mr.  G. 
M.  Allender,  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Mr. 
J.  Bowen- Jones,  Lord  Frougham  and 
Vaux.  Mr.  J.  A.  Caird,  Mr.  Charles  Clay, 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  M.P.,  Earl 
of  Coventry,  Mr.  Percy  E.  Crutchley, 
Lieat.-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hayward,  Mr. 
Alfred  Darby,  Mr.  J.  Marshall 
Dugdale,  Mr.  W.  Frankish,  Mr.  Hugh 
Gorringe,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  Mr. 
James  Hornsby,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin, 
Mr.  T.  H.  MUler,  Mr.  P.  A.  Muntz. 
M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Neville-Grenville,  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Albert  PeU,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ransome,  Mr.  S.  Rowlandson, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith, 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stany- 
forth,  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  Mr.  John 
Tremayne,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr.  E. 
V.  V.  Wheeler.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

Professor  Brown,  C.B. 

Offieert. — Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary; Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the 
Journal;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker, 
Consulting  Chemist;  Professor  J. 
B.  Slmonds,  Consulting  Veterinary 
Surgeon;  Mr.  Wilson  Bennison, 
Surveyor. 

VOL.  IV.  T.  8. — 16 


The  following  members  of  the 
Cambridge  Local  Committee  were 
also  present :~  Mr.  Charles  Bidwell, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Cunlifle  Foster,  Rev.  E. 
H.  Moigan,  Mr.  J.  O.  Vinter,  the 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  E.  L.  Whitehead), 
and  Mr.  R.  Peters  (Secretary  of  the 
Local  Committee). 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
K.G.  (President),  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, K.G.,  Viscount  Emlyn,  Sir 
J.  L.  E.  Spearman,  Bart.,  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth,  Mr. 
Joseph  Beach,  Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
Mr.  Dan.  Pidgeon,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Terry. 

Sir  NiQSL  KiNGSCOTB  said  that 
the  President,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  House  Committee  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  regretted  his  inability  to 
preside  on  that  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  important  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  of 
which  he  was  Chairman.  As  their 
ex-President  (the  Duke  of  West- 
minster) was  also  unable  to  be  present 
in  consequence  of  indisposition,  which 
confined  him  to  the  bouse,  he  (Sir 
Nigel)  moved  that  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley  take  the  chair. 

Sleetion  of  Vew  Xemben. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  July 
26.  having  been  approved,  and  those 
of  the  Special  Council,  held  on 
August  2,  having  been  confirmed,  the 
election  of  the  following  thirty-seven 
members  was  proceeded  with : — 

m 
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AnxoLD,  II.  F.  J.  Coape..WoIvey  Hall,  Hinck- 
ley. 
Bak']£R,  F.  .  Peckforton  Manor,  Blrkdale. 
Bamforu,  S.  B..  . Uawchornden  Manor,  Uttoxe- 

ter. 
Baukcr,  J.  E.,  Q.C.Brooklands,  Baketrell. 
BRLLon-,  E..  .Colaba  Lodge,  Leominster. 
Bkn-xett,   L.  W...The  Urange,  Polham  St. 

Mary. 
Bkrxky,  a.  H..  .Tolcr  Lodge,  Wimbome. 
Clark,  A.  G.. .Camfleld  Place,  HatfleM. 
Close,  J.  B..  .Shdlord  Houae,  Little  Sbctfonl. 
Chawlbt,  Robt...Stockwood,  Laton. 
DuNCAX,  D.  J.  R..  .Kilmux,  Leren,  N.B. 
Edwardh,  J.  H...West  Hoyle,  Ho^'lake,  Che- 

shire. 
£U3ER,  L.  O..  .Caldecote,  St.  Ncots. 
Klmck,  E.O..  .Park  Dale,  Battle. 
ELf.iOT,  ^Irf«.. .Queen  Charlton,  Somerset. 
l-U.Lis,  J.  E. . .  Board  School  Uou«e,  Ferrybridge, 

York». 
Ev'KHK">T,  A.  "W..  .TTppcr  Hale,  Farnham. 
F<)WLKn,  J. . .  Kftgle*'lilT  Junction,  Yarrn. 
(JiiKKNK.,  W.  IL.. Nether  Hall,  Buiy  St.  Ed- 

mundH. 
Hardy,    Laurence,     M.P...Sandling     Park, 

Hythe. 
HoL'N.SKLL,  F...Coombo  Form,  Little  Cheney, 

Dorchester. 
Joxns,  T.  K.. .Chnrch  Street,  Llan^vrst. 
Kexwurthy,  J.  W..  .Cantle  Hill,  Kelsall. 
Knai»ix)X,  F..  .Coleby,  Doncastcr. 
Lambtox,  C.  a..  .Brownslade,  Pembroke. 
MiTCHKU^    F... Manor    Farm,     Beddington, 

Croydon. 
NoRRiHii,  E.  C. .  .Gays,  Sandford,  Credlton. 
Partox,  T... Weston  Hall,  Crewe. 
Plait,  John.  .The  Oaklands, Timperley. 
Price,  T.  W.  D..  .Hoo,  Rochester. 
RcoT-r,  Hy.  D..  .Langley  Burrdl,  Chippenham. 
Sim,  H.  a..  .Indian  Ciyil  Scrrice,  Madras. 
Simpson, T.  F..  .The  Rowans,  Surbiton. 
TiDNAM,  H.  A... 3,  North  Brink,  Wisbech. 
Turxer,G... Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 
Weftcar,  C.  W.  Presoott.  .Strode Park,  Heme, 

Kent. 
W  ni^oK,     Robin . .  Bibbiano,    Bnoncon vonto, 

Siena,  Italy. 

Finanoe. 

Sir  NiOBL  Kingscotb  (Chainnan) 
reported  that  the  accounts  for  the 
period  ended  October  2H,  1893,  as 
certified  by  the  Society's  accountants, 
showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  that 
period  were  18,100/.  28.  dd,j  and  the 
expenditure  1S),21.U  4*.  Ud.  The 
balance  at  the  Bankers' on  (October 
US,  allowing  for  cheques  outstanding, 
was  2,770/.  is.  8rf.,  besides  5,000/.  on 
deposit.  Accounts  amounting  in  all 
to  1,740/.  135.  id.  had  been  passed, 
and  were  recommended  for  payment. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  instances 
from  time  to  time  brought  to  their 
notice  of  members  who  joined  the 
Bociety  for  one  year  only,  in  order  to 
secure  members*  privilej^es  of  exhibit- 
ing animals,  &c.,  at  reduced  rates  for 
a  particular  show,  and  who  subse- 
quently had  to   be   struck  off   the 


register  after  many  inefFediial 
attempts  to  obtain  fnrtber  sabscrip- 
tions,  the  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee  the 
addition  of  a  regulation  in  the  Cam- 
bridge prize-sheet  to  the  foUowing 
effect :— "  That,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  exhibit  at  the  Country  Meetings  at 
members*  rates,  a  member  must  have 
been  on  the  register  for  at  least  a 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  entry,  or  (if 
a  new  member)  must  have  paid  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year  and 
for  a  year  in  advance.** 

Financial  Result  of  the  Chaster 
Meeting. 

Sir  Nigel  Kikgscote  said  that  as 
there  were  several  items  both  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chester  Meeting  still 
outstanding,  it  had  not  yet  been 
thought  desirable  finally  to  close  the 
accounts  of  that  Meeting;  bnt  the 
Council  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  approximate  result  was  a 
profit  of  2,400^.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Society  offered  some  800/. 
more  in  prizes  at  Chester  than  at  the 
Meeting  held  the  previous  year  at 
Warwick,  and  that  the  entries  were 
considerably  larger,  thus  involving 
increased  expenses  for  ahowyard 
works,  administration,  judges,  forage, 
&c.,  this  result  must  be  considered 
eminently  satisfactory.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  accounts  would  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  auditors,  and  a  report 
thereon  presented  to  the  general 
meeting  of  members  to  be  held  next 
month. 

House. 

Sir  Nigel  Kincrcotb  (Chairman) 
Faid  that  the  Committee  had  had 
under  continuous  attention  during 
the  recess  the  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  acquiriition 
of  Hare  wood  House,  and  had  held 
three  formal  meetings,  at  which  a 
great  variety  of  matters  had  been 
discussed.  The  outcome  of  their 
deliberations  was  contained  in  the 
following  report,  of  which  he  begged 
to  move  the  adoption : — 

lifport  qf  the  Home  Committee, 

1.  Tlie  Committee  beg  to  report  t\aX  since 
the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
July  26  they  haro  held  three  meetings  for 
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the  settlement  of  rariona  matten  connected 
with  the  Society's  acquisition  of  Harewood 
Houfle. 

5.  It  vin  be  In  the  recollection  of  the 
Council  that  at  the  meeting  on  July  26  the 
Committee  re(X>mmended  that  an  issue  of 
40,000/.  of  the  Harewood  House  Debenture 
Stock  should  be  made,  S7,000f .  of  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  paying  the  purchase  money 
of  Harewood  House,  and  3,0007.  for  *'  other 
incidental  capital  expenditure.'* 

3.  As  it  appears  likely  that  the  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
site  will  be  less  than  was  anticipated,  and 
that  the  Society  wiU  be  able  to  discharge 
these  expenses  out  of  its  current  balance, 
the  Committee  hare  decided,  upon  recon- 
sideration, that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  raise 
37,0007.  on  security  of  Harewood  House, 
being  the  sum  which  its  purchase  has  actu- 
ally cost  the  Society.  They  accordingly 
recommend  that  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
no  more  than  87,0007.  Stock  be  issued. 

4.  They  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that 
applications  for  this  amount  of  Stock  have 
been  already  received,  and  that  practically 
fill  the  payments  due  in  respect  thereof  have 
been  made.  They  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  list  of  applications  be  now  closed. 

6.  Out  of  the  receipts  on  the  Harewood 
House  account  the  Committoo  have  been 
enabled  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
money  for  the  property,  and  to  repurchase 
all  the  Consols  borrowed  temporarily  for  the 
pttrpose  from  the  General  Reserve  Fund, 
wldch  is  now,  therefore,  restored  to  its  full 
amount  of  30,0007. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  already 
announced  as  donations  for  the  acquisition 
of  Harewood  House,  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead 
has  made  a  gift  of  1007.  to  the  fund.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  White- 
head for  his  generosity  in  this  matter. 

7.  The  alterations  to  Harewood  House 
have  now  been  for  some  time  in  hand,  and 
are  progressing  satisfactorily. 

(Signed)    NiasL  King  scoter  Chairman. 

October  31, 1893. 

Sir  NiGBL  KiNGSCOTB  added  that, 
as  the  Council  were  aware,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
had  generously  taken  upon  Uiemselves 
the  responsibility  of  adapting  the 
existing  fabric  of  Harewood  House 
so  as  to  meet  the  Society's  require- 
ments ;  and  the  alterations  were  now 
in  progress  under  their  direction. 
There  were,  however,  several  matters 
connected  with  the  fittings,  electric 
lighting,  and  the  like,  which  the 
Society  itself  would  have  to  consider, 
and  it  would  probably  be  convenient 
that  a  small  Sub-Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Duke 
and  Sir  Walter,  so  that  the  Society's 
works  in  connection  with  the  internal 
axrangements  should  be  proceeded 
with,  as  far  as  possible,  contempo- 
raneously with  the  structural  altera- 
tions, and  any  necessary  action  taken 


in  the  intervals,  when  the  Council 
could  not  be  formally  consulted.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  this  course 
met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  Duke  and  Sir  Walter,  and  it 
would  have  the  double  advantage  of 
saving  both  time  and  expense. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Fabkeb  said 
he  was  sure  that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster (who  greatly  regretted  his 
inability  to  be  present  that  day) 
would  willingly  assent  to  the  course 
proposed,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
Sub-Conmiittee  should  consist  of  Sir 
19igei  Kingscote  and  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley.  Mr.  Dent  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  Sir  Walteb  Gilbby 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  that  it 
would  give  him  to  co-operate  with 
the  Sub-Committee. 

Harewood  House  Debenture  Stock. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Nigel 
EiNGSCOTB,  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Fabkbb,  the  Society's  Seal 
was  authorised  to  be  afSxed  to  cer- 
tificates of  the  Harewood  House 
Debenture  Stock  in  the  names  of  122 
proprietors ;  and  the  aflBxing  of  the 
Seal  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws 
was  attested  on  each  certificate  by 
the  signatures  of  Sir  Matthew  Bidley 
as  Chairman,  of  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote 
as  Trustee,  and  of  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke 
as  Secretary. 

Journal. 

Earl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  Part  III.  of  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  Journal  was  published  on  Sep* 
t  ember  30,  and  duly  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  payment  of 
various  accounts  for  literary  contri- 
butions, printing,  &c.  The  fifth  edi- 
tion of  the  Society's  Text-book  on 
Agriculture  had  now  been  published, 
and  a  reprint  in  pamphlet  form  of 
Mr.  Whitehead's  article  on  Hop  Cul- 
tivation, appearing  in  Vol.  IV.,  Part 
II.,  of  the  Society's  Journal  had  also 
been  issued.  Various  presentations 
to  the  Library  had  been  reported,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  the  donors.  A 
number  of  suggestions  for  articles 
and  notes  in  the  Journal  had  been 
considered,  and  directions  given  to 
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the  Editor  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
next  number. 

Inipeotion  of  farma. 

Barl  Cathcabt  said  they  wex^ 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowen- 
Jones  for  having  acted  as  the  Society's 
€k>mmissioner  in  the  inspection  of 
the  farms  in  Cheshire  and  North 
Wales,  and  for  his  admirable  report 
thereon  in  the  Journal.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  new  series  of  Farm 
Reports,  and  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  had  that  series  inaugurated  by 
80  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Bowen- Jones. 

Books  for  the  Library. 

Earl  Cathcabt  added  that  it  was 
very  much  to  be  hoped  that  if  mem- 
ben,  in  going  through  their  libraries, 
should  find  old  books  bearing  upon 
agricultural  history  and  practice,  they 
would  be  so  good  as  to  remember  the 
new  house,  where  the  Society  would 
have  room  for  them  on  its  shelves. 

Chemieal. 

Mr.  Wabben  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  considered  the 
provisions  of  the  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  passed  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  con- 
sidered it  very  desirable  that  the 
work  of  the  Chemical  Committee  and 
of  Dr.  Voelcker*s  position  as  Consult- 
ing Chemist  should  be  reconsidered, 
and  the  Committee  proposed  to  re- 
port more  folly  on  the  whole  subject 
to  the  December  or  February  Council. 
In  the  meantime  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Voelcker 
should  be  free  to  accept  such  duties 
under  the  new  Act  as  might  seem 
convenient  to  him.  In  the  Woburn 
Sub-Committee,  the  feeding  experi- 
ments with  bullocks  and  sheep,  as 
proposed  to  be  carried  out,  had  been 
approved,  the  chief  point  being  to 
test  how  straw  chafi!  could  best  be 
us^  with  different  mixtures.  It  was 
decide  that  the  experiments  in  green 
manuring  should  be  repeated. 

Seeds  and  Plant  Diseases. 

Mr.  Whitehead  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  Committee  had  con- 
sidered the  question  of   prizes  for 


grain  and  mustard  seed  at  tlie  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  of  1894,  which  was 
referred  to  them  by  the  Council  at 
their  last  meeting,  and  the  Commit- 
tee had  drawn  up  a  schedule  of 
such  prizes  for  consideration.  Dr. 
Voelcker  had  submitled  the  following 
preliminary  report  upon  the  replies 
received  to  the  Society's  circular 
letter  of  inquiry  into  the  disease  of 
anbury,  or  "  finger-and-toe,"  in  tur- 
nips, and  upon  the  investigations 
which  he  had  made  in  r^ard  there- 
to:— 

PRELIMINARY    REPORT    ITPOJf  IKQCTRT  nriD 
ANBURY,  OR  "  FINGKR-AXD-TOI^"  IX  TURXIPS. 

Id  all  194  replies  have  been  reoeircd  from 
forty-one  different  oonntiee,  the  Ivgtst 
numbers  being  twenty-six  from  YorkBhlr^ 
fifteen  from  ^Northamptonshire,  and  thirteen 
from  Shropshire.  A  number  of  the  repUm  give 
information  of  no  definite  chax«cter,  and  it 
is  in  a  companitiTely  few  cases  that  the 
simoltaneons  occorrenoe  on  the  same  fkrm 
of  a  field  affected  always  by  anbnxy,  and  one 
not  liable  to  the  disease,  has  been  reoorded. 
The  general  opinion  is  In  faTonr  of  the 
disease  being  most  ]»evalent  in  dry  seaaona, 
though  some  hold  the  reverse  opinion,  and 
,  others  maintain  that  season  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Of  all  the  eorea  vhi(A  have 
been  tried  the  best  results  are  attribated 
to  lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  gas-Iim&  But  while 
some  regard  these  as  positive  cures,  a  not 
i  noonsiderable  number  report  that  they  have 
tried  them  all  without  any  snccett ;  others 
that  lime  at  best  alleviates,  but  does  not  cnre 
the  dis&ise.  While  in  Lin(x>lnshire  generally 
lime  is  regarded  as  a  cure,  there  are  parte  of 
Northamptonshire  where  the  universal  replv 
is  that  it  is  often  of  no  use,  but  that  much 
depends  on  the  kind  of  soil,  and  that  where 
the  lias  comes,  **  flnger-and-toe  **  never 
appears,  while  where  there  is  no  lias  even 
lime  will  not  effect  a  cure.  Of  other 
remedies,  the  only  other  one  in  at  all  general 
use  is  salt  Apart  from  special  applications, 
the  best  way  of  prevoitlng  the  recnnence 
of  disease  is  stated  very  generally  to  be  to 
avoid  the  growing  of  turnip  crops  at  too 
short  intervals  between  one  another.  Other 
suggestions  are— to  avoid  tailing  the  crop 
on  the  ground,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  acid 
supcrphospliat^  while  in  some  cases  the 
application  of  strong  nitrogenous  top-drew- 
iugs  to  push  the  crop  on  has  been  found 
useful.  Throughout  Cheshire  the  disease 
seems  hardly  known,  and  in  Northumber- 
land it  is  considered  that  a  dresElng  of  six 
to  seven  tons  of  lime  per  acre  wiU  keep  off 
"  flnger-and*toe  '*  absolutely  for  from  fiftem 
to  twentv  years  or  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land. 

(Signed)     J.  AUGUBTCB  Voslcksr. 

The  inquiry  was  still  proceeding,  and 
the  results,  when  completed,  would 
be  published  in  the  Society*s  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Carruthers  had  obtained 
a  quantity  of  spores  of  the  plasmo* 
diophora  with  which  to  carry  cfoi 
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his  proposed  experiments  upon  the 
influence  on  the  fungus  of  mineral 
additions  to  the  soil.  As  soon  as 
those  spores  were  ripe,  the  experiments 
would  be  proceeded  with  in  his  labo- 
ratory. 

Prises  for  Grain  and  Xnstard  Seed 
at  Cambrid^. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said,  with  regard 
to  the  prizes  for  seed  com,  that  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  upon  the 
previous  day,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council.  But  there  was  not  a 
very  keen  desire  in  the  Committee 
that  these  prizes  should  be  offered, 
considering  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  summer,  and  the  consequent 
probable  scarcity  of  fine  samples. 
The  schedule  had  been  prepared 
exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
at  Windsor,  and  not  on  the  more  ex- 
tended lines  proposed  by  those  who 
originally  suggested  these  prizes  for 
next  year.  It  had  been  proposed 
that  the  prizes  should  be  offered 
for  different  varieties  of  grain ;  but 
the  Committee  felt  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  offer  prizes  for 
separate  varieties,  as  they  differed  so 
much  under  different  circumstances 
of  cultivation  and  treatment.  It  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  that 
the  prizes  for  seed-corn  would  be 
given  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Com- 
mittee. That  morning  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Local  Committee  rather 
doubted  as  to  whether  funds  were 
now  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  prizes 
would  be  provided  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee had  therefore  been  referred 
back  to  them. 

Anbury,    or    <<Finger-and-Toe/'    in 
Turnips. 

Mr.  Stratton  asked  whether  the 
Committee  considered  that  their 
labours  were  concluded  with  regard 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  or 
remedies  of  anbury,  or  "  finger-and- 
toe,"  in  turnips,  or  whether  experi- 
ments would  be  tried  or  were  in  pro- 
cess of  being  tried  with  the  view  to 
the  discovery  of  some  remedy  for  the 
disease.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  left  the  matter 
in  the  same  condition  as  before, 
wl^ioh  was  absolutely  unsatisfactory. 


Mr.  Whitehead  replied  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  that  day  was 
only  a  preliminary  one,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  information  in  their 
possession  should  be  published  at 
once,  in  order  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  some  of  the  suggested  remedies 
— the  application  of  gas-lime,  for 
instance — to  be  tried  this  season. 
At  the  present  time  Dr.  Voelcker  had 
a  large  number  of  replies  to  the 
Society's  circular  letter  of  inquiry 
He  was  further  considering  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  hoped  to  publish  a  report 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal. 
The  inquiry  was  by  no  means  con- 
cluded, and  the  Consulting  Botanist 
was  carrying  out  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  propagation  of  spores 
from  one  turnip  to  another. 

Earl  Cathcabt  understood  that 
the  Committee  intended  to  prosecute 
their  inquiries  until  definite  con- 
clusions could  be  arrived  at. 

yeterinary. 

Sir  John  Thoeold  (Chairman) 
presented  the  following  report  from 
Professor  Brown : — 

PLECRO-PNBUiiOMA.— Since  the  1m(  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  another  ontbreak  cf 
this  disease  has  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  on  premises  at  CMckle- 
wood,  in  the  occupation  of  a  dairyman  and 
cow-dealer.  The  eidstence  of  the  disease  was 
reported  on  September  26,  when  several  of 
the  cows  on  the  premises  were  ill,  one  of 
which  actually  died  of  the  disease  before  the 
order  for  daughter  could  be  obtained.  Of 
the  thirty-seven  cattle  on  the  premises,  no 
less  than  ten  were  more  or  less  affected  with 
the  disease  in  different  stages,  plainly  in- 
dicating that  it  must  have  existed  among 
them  for  some  time.  The  owner,  being  a 
dealer,  had  sold  cattle  to  several  people  in 
the  London  district ;  these,  numbering  156, 
were  traced  and  slaughtered.  Some  of  the 
diseased  cows  in  this  outbreak  were  traced  to 
Derby  and  Nottingham,  and  144  cattle  with 
which  they  had  previously  been  in  contact 
were  traced  and  slaughtered. 

Swine  Fk\'kii.— The  last  published  weekly 
return  relating  to  this  disease  shows  some 
decrease  as  compared  with  preceding  weeks, 
and  is  below  the  weekly  average  Fince  the 
bt^inning  of  the  year.  In  the  week  ended 
October  31  there  were  thirty-two  fresh  out- 
breaks and  166  swine  attacked.  The  weekly 
average  for  the  first  forty-two  weeks  this  year 
has  been  fifty  outbreaks  and  363  attacked. 

AXTHnAX.— According  to  recent  returns 
this  disease  is  still  increasing.  In  the  week 
ending  October  14  there  were  fifteen  fresh 
outbreaks  reportefl,  and  forty-one  animals 
attacked.  The  weekly  average  for  the  forty- 
two  weeks  of  this  year  has  been  ten  out- 
breaks and  twenty-three  animals  attacked. 

^Bi^— Jhis  disease  has  increased  ver^ 
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uach  tliii  year  as  compared  with  last.  There 
liare  been  sizty-flre  caaes  in  forty-two  weeks 
tilts  year,  as  compared  with  twenty-three  in 
the  correspoudlug  period  of  last  year. 

The  qnestion  of  experiments  into 
the  disease  of  abortion  in  cattle  had 
come  again  under  consideration,  and 
the  Committee  recommended  that  a 
letter  be  written  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agricoltnre  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  serious  losses  which 
are  caused  by  contagious  abortion  in 
cattle,  and  to  urge  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  would,  without  delay, 
take  up  the  question  of  inquiry  into 
this  disease,  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  investigations  into  tuber- 
culosis had  now  been  concluded. 
The  committee  recommended  that 
prizes  be  given  for  horse- shoeing  com- 
petitions at  Cambridge  upon  the  same 
lines  as  last  year,  but  that  the  hotses 
to  be  shod  be  Roadsters  in  Class  1 
and  Agricultural  Horses  in  Class  2. 
They  proposed  that  a  lecture  on 
horse-shoeing  should  be  given  during 
the  time  of  the  show,  as  in  previous 
years.  The  Committee  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Rey- 
nolds, M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Municipal 
Buildings,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  as 
the  Society's  Provincial  Veterinary 
Surgeon  for  the  South-Westem 
Division  of  Lancashire.  Professor 
McFadyean  reported  that  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Northumberland  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  out- 
break of  louping-ill  in  that  county, 
and  that  the  investigation  was  still 
proceeding.  Professor  McFadyean 
had  also  presented  the  following 
reports  (a)  upon  the  employment  of 
"tuberculin"  as  an  aid  to  the  dia- 
gnosis of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and 
(b)  upon  an  investigation  into  deaths 
of  animals  upon  Lord  Cawdor's  estate 
in  Pembrokeshire : — 

(a)  "TUBEncrux"  ab  an  aid  to  thb 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

On  October  3  a  visit  was  pai«l  by  Professor 
McFadyean  to  Althorp  Park,  Northamptou- 
6hire,  to  inspect  a  herd  of  Jerseys  belonging 
to  Lord  Spencer.  A  few  caaes  of  tuberculosis 
had  recently  occurred  in  the  herd,  and,  with 
a  view  to  discovering  which  of  the  remaining 
animals  were  affected,  they  were  tested  with 
*' tnbeiculln."  The  result  indicated  that 
every  animal  in  the  herd,  with  one  doubtful 
exception,  was  the  subject  of  tuberculosis. 
-  To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  indication  a 
yearling  heifer  and  a  oow  were  killed,  and 
the  post-mortem  revealed  tuberculous  disease 
in  each.    Since  then  twenty  other  animals. 


being  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  hexO, 
with  the  exception  before  mentioned,  hare 
been  killed,  and  in  every  inataooe  taberadDM 
lesions  were  discovered  in  some  part  of  tbe 
body.  •^ 


(6)  OUTBREAK  ON  LORD  CAWDOR^  ESTATE 
IN  PEMBROKBSHIRE. 

On   July    26   last   ProfesEor    Penbcrthy 

f>roceeled  to  Pembrokeshire  in  order  to 
nveatigate  an  outbreak  cf  diaeaae  among 
the  cattle  on  a  farm  belonging  to  tbe  Bail  cS 
Cawdor.  From  the  tenant  of  the  farm  and 
from  the  Society's  provincial  Teterinary 
surgeon  it  was  ascertained  that  five  or  six 
young  cattle  had  been  lost  from  qnarter-ill 
during  tbe  spring,  and  that  between  June  3 
and  July  26  twenty-four  other  ^tiim«i« 
(cattle)  had  died  from  a  disease  of  an  nnnnal 
type.  Professor  Penberthy,  on  the  oocaskio 
of  his  visit,  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  two-year-old 
steer  which  had  died  from  thisdiaeaaeonthe 
farm  in  qnertion,  and  of  several  animals  that 
died  after  a  similar  illness  on  other  farms  in 
Pembrokeshire.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  these  oases  agreed  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  exhibited  dozing  life 
in  indicating  that  the  disease  was  neither 
anthrax  nor  quarter-ill,  whOe  microscopic 
examination  and  experiments  went  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  infections  or  tianwnisrtble 
by  inoculation.  Professor  Penberthy  ouae 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  animals  had 
died  from  vegetable  poisoning,  but  the  parti- 
cular plant  that  was  to  blame  for  this  wms 
not  discovered.  Similar  cases  occurred  aboat 
the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country, 
and  in  several  instances  the  owners  of  the 
animals  had  independently  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  deaths  were  doe  to  tbe 
animals  having  eaten  bracken  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  grass.  Experiments  since  made 
at  the  CoUege  with  bracken  gave  negaitive 
results.  Professor  Penberthy  advised 
removal  of  the  surviving  cattle  from  the 
pasture  on  which  the  deaths  took  plaee^  and 
no  similar  cases  have  since  occurred.  At 
Professor  Brown*s  request,  Mr.  Smart,  vete- 
rinary surgeon  of  Birkenhead,  visited  a 
number  of  farms  in  Pembrokeshire  on  which 
cattle  had  died  suddenly.  In  one  of  tbeae 
cases  the  disease  was  ascotained  to  have  been 
anthrax,  but  on  the  other  farms  the  illness 
appears  to  liave  been  of  the  same  nature  aa 
that  which  prevailed  on  Lord  Cawdor's  fiann. 
Coses  Apparently  similar  to  the  above  oc- 
curred in  numerous  parte  of  the  coontxy 
during  the  summer  months.  ^  In  many  cases 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  anthrax,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  anch 
mistakes  may  have  swoUen  the  anthrax 
returns  during  the  present  year.  There  is 
uo  doubt  that,  owiug  to  the  soutsity  of  grass, 
cattle  have  eaten  various  injorioua  pteata, 
which  have  flourished  vigorously  owing  to 
the  extreme  heat 


The  Committee  gave  notice  thai  at 
their  next  meeting  they  would  ask  for 
a  grant  of  6002.  for  the  coming  year, 
of  which  500Z.  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Boyal  Veterinaxy  College,  and  1007, 
to  be  reserved  for  general  purposes. 
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Stock  Prizes; 

Mr.  Sanday  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  following  breeding  animals, 
to  which  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
judges  at  Chester,  had  become  dis- 
qualified, through  not  complying 
with  the  regulations  as  to  calving  or 
farrowing : — 

No.  787,  Colonel  PlatVa  Welsh  cow  "Crom- 
lech 2Dd"  (awarded  Second  Prize  in  Class  79). 

No.  1,910,  Mr.  Denston  Gibson's  Large  White 
sow  "  Jeraioa  "  (awarded  First  Prize  in  Class 
180). 

No.  1,946,  Mr.  Joseph  Mu8Son*8  Small  White 
BOW  (awarded  First  Prize  in  Class  188). 

No.  2,001,  Mr.  Thomas  Tompson's  Tarn  worth 
sow  (awarded  Second  Prize  in  Class  200). 

The  following  were  the  animals 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  above 
disqualifications,  had  succeeded  to 
the  prizes : — 

Class  79. 

No.  785,  Second  Prize  of  10/.  to  W.  E.  Oakeley 
for  "Gem  "  (Third  Prize). 

No.  788,  Third  Prize  of  57.  to  R,  M.  Qrearea 
for  "Qwernen  "  (Reserve  Number). 

Class  180. 

No.  1,915,  First  Prize  of  10/.  to  the  Prescot 
Board  of  Guardians  for"  Wlilston  XI."  (Second 
Prize). 

No.  1,914,  Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  Joseph 
Nuttall  for  "  Wbiston  IX."  (Third  Prize). 

No.  1,908,  Third  Prize  of  32.  to  John  Cashmore, 
Jun.,  for  "Worsley  Baroness  III."  (Reserve 
Number). 

Class  188. 

No.  1,945,  First  Prize  of  10/.  to  Denston 
Gibson  for  *•  Whiston  Toy  II."  (Second  Prize). 

No.  1,942,  Second  Prize  of  8/.  to  Hon.  D.  P. 
Bonveriefor  "ColeshiU  Dot"  (Third  Prize). 

The  reserve  number  in  this  class  not  having 
quaUfled,  the  third  prize  is  cancelled  in  accord, 
anoe  with  the  regulations. 

Class  200. 

No.  2,048,  Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  W.  H. 
Mitchell  for  "Elmdene  Mabel"  (Third  Prize). 

No.  2,046,  Third  prize  of  3/.  to  Robert  Ibbot- 
son  for^Knowlo Rosalind"  (Reserve Number). 

Further  letters  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Swan  as  to  the  award  of  the 
English  Jersey  Society's  champion 
prize  in  Classes  116a  and  1162^  at  the 
Chester  Meeting ;  but  as  the  Council 
bad  already  decided  that  the  award  of 
the  champion  prize  had  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  l^Ir. 
Swan  be  informed  that  the  question 
could  not  be  reopened.  The  Com- 
mittee had  considered  the  prizes  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  the  Local 
Committee,  and  had  arranged  a  pre- 
liminary prize-sheet  for  the  Cam- 
bridge  Meeting,   which    would   be 


printed  and  sent  out  to  all  members 
of  Council  before  the  December  meet- 
ing. Offers  of  champion  prizes  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  of  151.  each  for 
the  best  Red  Polled  bull,  and  for  the 
best  Red  Polled  cow  or  heifer  in  the 
showyard,  from  the  Red  Polled 
Society ;  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  best 
animal  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed, 
from  the  Polled  Society ;  and  of  201. 
for  the  best  Suffolk  ram,  from  the 
Suffolk  Sheep  Society,  had  been 
accepted  with  thanks. 

Implement. 

Mr.  Frankish  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  draft  prize-sheet  and  regu- 
lations for  the  exhibition  and  trial  of 
implements  at  the  Cambridge  Meet- 
ing had  been  considered  and  amended, 
and  the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  regulations  be  reprinted,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  member  of  Council, 
with  a  view  to  their  formal  adoption 
at  the  December  meeting.  The  regu- 
lations for  the  trials  of  oil  engines  at 
Cambridge  had  been  further  con- 
sidered, and  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  in  the  first  trial  of  the 
engines  one  of  the  well-known  brands 
of  oil,  e.ff.  Russoline  oil,  should  be 
used,  but  that  in  the  second  run  each 
exhibitor  should  be  allowed  to  use 
any  brand  of  oil  he  thought  proper, 
the  jud$?es  to  take  into  consideration 
the  actual  market  price  per  gallon  at 
which  such  brand  could  be  purchased. 
The  Committee  approved  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Dairy  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  classes  and 
prizes  for  chums  at  Cambridge. 

General  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Dent  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  considered  the  list  of 
prizes  proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
Local  Committee,  with  the  sugges- 
tions thereon  of  the  Stock  Prizes 
Committee  and  the  Dairy  Com- 
mittee, and  had  referred  back  cer- 
tain of  the  prizes  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration.  A 
proposed  schedule  of  prizes  for  grain 
and  mustard  seed  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Local  Committee,  who 
would  report  their  decision  at  the 
December  meeting.  The  Local  Com- 
mittee had  nominated  as  Agent  for 
Lodgings  Mr.  E.  Peters,  estate  agent, 
7  Downing  Street,  Cambridge. ; 
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Bhowyard  Works. 

The  Hon.  C.  T.  Paskeb  reported 
that  since  the  last  meeting  the 
Surveyor  had  cleared  away  the  whole 
of  the  Society's  plant  from  Chester, 
and  erected  the  entrances  and  stored 
the  whole  of  the  plant  at  Cambridge. 
He  presented  his  cash  account,  show- 
ing an  expenditure  since  the  last 
meeting  of  162/L  7«.  Zd.  on  account 
of  Chester,  and  141/.  6«.  3<f.  on 
account  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Benni- 
son  had  presented  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  various  works 
in  the  showyard  at  Chester,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  after  deduct- 
ing  the  amount  realised  by  siUes  of 
materials  and  received  from  ex- 
hibitors and  purveyors,  the  total  cost 
was  6,630^.  1«.  Id,  The  Committee 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  English  Bros.,  of 
Wisbech,  for  the  supply  of  timber  at 
Cambrii^e;  and  of  Messrs.  Walter 
Hill  and  Co.'s  tender  for  advertising 
and  placarding. 

Selection. 

Earl  Cathoabt  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  a  letter  having  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Muntz,  expressing 
his  desire  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
Steward  of  Stock,  in  view  of  his  Par- 
liamentary and  other  engagements, 
the  Committee  recommended  that 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  be  ap- 
pointed a  Steward  of  Stock,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Muntz,  that  Mr.  Garrett 
Taylor  be  appointed  a  Steward  of 
Stock,  that  Mr.  Stanyforth  be  ap- 
pointed a  Steward  of  Implements, 
and  that  Mr.  Dugdale  be  nominated 
as  Steward  of  Dairying,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Darby  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Cambridge  Meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  with  regret  the  death 
on  the  24th  October  last  of  Monsieur 
Edouard  Lecouteux,  Editor  of  the 
Jowrnal  SAgrioultvre  Pratique,  who 
had  been  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society  since  1869. 

Death  of  an  Honorary  Member. 

Earl  Catiicabt  greatly  regretted 
to  have  to  announce  to  the  Council 
the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
their  honorary  members,  M.  Edouard 
Michel  Lecouteux,  Chief  Editor  of 
the  JourrutX  d'A^Hcultnre  PratiqiWt 


who  died  at  his  residence  at  Cer^ay, 
in  France,  on  October  24,  at  the  age 
of  seventy- three.  M.  Lecouteux  was 
elected  to  the  honorary  membership 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
April,  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment — on  the  model  of  that 
Society^f  the  Soci6t6  des  Agri- 
culteurs  de  France,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders  and  the 
first  Secretary.  He  was  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  distinguished 
of  French  agriculturists,  and  was  a 
great  authority  on  ensilage,  on  which 
he  had  written  a  standard  book. 

Edncation. 

Lord  MoBETON  (Chairman)  re- 
ported that  thirty-two  candidates 
from  eleven  schools  had  entered  for 
the  Society's  forthcoming  Junior 
Examination,  to  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 7  and  8,  and  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  examination 
were  in  progress. 

The  ten  successful  candidates  at 
last  year's  examination  having  duly 
complied  with  the  reg^ilations,  the 
Committee  recommend^  the  payment 
of  the  Scholarships  and  the  despatch 
of  the  certificates  forthwith.  A  letter 
had  been  read  from  the  Head  Master 
of  the  Wincanton  (Pine  House) 
School,  stating  that  his  pupil  who 
gained  the  fifth  scholarship  at  the 
Society's  last  examination  had  been 
granted  a  scholarship  of  402.  per 
annum  for  three  years,  awarded  to 
him,  upon  the  result  of  the  Society's 
examination,  by  the  Devon  County 
Council.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  date  for  the  next 
Senior  Examination  be  fixed  for 
May  8  to  May  12,  1894.  They  also 
recommended  that  Mr.  Alfred  .Ash- 
worth,  of  Tabley  Grange,  Enutsford, 
a  Member  of  the  Council,  be  ap- 
pnointed  as  the  Society's  representa- 
tive Governor  upon  the  Sandbach 
School  Foundation,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme 
for  its  administration.  The  Com- 
mittee gave  notice  that  at  their  next 
meeting  they  would  move  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  annual  grant  of  5001. 

County  Couneil  Soholarthlps. 

Lord  MoBBTON  drew  special  atten. 
tion  to  the  award  by  the  Devon 
County  Council  of  Scholarships   tq 
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Devooshire  candidates  who  had  sac- 
oeeded  in  passing  the  Society's 
Junior  Examination.  So  far  as  he 
knew,  this  was  the  only  case  in 
which  a  County  Council  had  thought 
fit  to  utilise  their  examination  in  this 
way. 

Sir  John  Thobold  remarked  that 
W.  Bohinson,  who  gained  one  of 
the  Society's  Junior  Scholarships  in 
1890,  had  since  gained  a  County 
Council  Scholarship  of  50Z.  from  the 
County  Council  of  Kesteven  (Lincoln- 
shire). 

Dairy. 

The  Hon.  C.  T.  Pabkeb  (Chair- 
man) reported  that  the  Committee 
recommended  the  offer  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  of  1891  of  prizes  for 
hand-power  churns  in  two  classes  as 
follows : — 

Class  I. — Chums  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  10  quarts  and  upwards  of 
cream  —10/.,  6Z.,  4/. 

Class  II. — Chums  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  from  5  quarts  to  10  quarts 
of  cream— 6/.,  3/.,  2Z. 

In  both  classes  the  chums  not  to 
exceed  one-man  power  (i.e.  to  be 
worked  by  one  man). 

A  letter  had  been  read  from  the 
English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  con- 
veying a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the 
very  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
butter  test  was  carried  out  at  Chester, 
and  again  offering  the  sum  of  251.  at 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  1894  for 
the  cow  in  the  classes  for  dairy  cattle 
yielding  the  largest  quantity  of 
butter  in  proportion  to  her  live 
weight.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  English  Jersey 
Society  be  cordially  thanked  for  their 
offer,  but  informed  that  the  Council 
regretted  that  they  were  unable  to 
accept  it  this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  chemical  test  had  shown 
itself  to  be  as  reliable  as  the  practi- 
cal test  by  the  chum,  and  that  the 
Society  would  be  holding  trials  of 
chums  at  Cambridge. 

The  Committee  had  agreed  upon  a 
schedule  of  prizes  for  dairy  produce, 
which  they  had  referred  to  the  Stock 
Prizes  Committee  for  inclusion  in  the 
draft  prize-sheet  for  the  Cambridge 
Meeting.  They  confirmed  the  offer 
as  previously  announced  of  the  fol- 
lowing prizes : — 


One  keg  or  other  package  of 
butter,  not  less  than  14  lb.  and 
under  40  lb.  in  weight,  lOZ.,  5/. 

To  be  delivered  on  or  before 
Thursday,  February  1,  1894.  En- 
tries to  close  January  1,  1894. 

The  Committee  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  the  prizes  for  produce 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  Committee,  and  they 
suggested  that  the  Local  Committee 
should  be  asked  to  nominate  a  com- 
petent person  to  demonstrate  in  the 
dairy  at  the  show  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  cheeses  for  which  their 
prizes  were  offered. 

Preliminary  consideration  had  been 
given  to  the  poultry  prize-sheet,  but 
the  settlement  thereof  was  deferred 
to  the  next  meeting.  A  suggestion 
by  the  judge  of  table  poultry,  that 
the  birds  should  be  killed  before 
despatch  to  the  show,  was  not  con- 
sidered desirable.  Correspondence 
was  read  as  to  the  exhibition  as 
"chickens"  in  the  young  poultry 
classes  of  birds  hatched  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  Committee  re- 
commended that  strict  instructions 
be  given  to  the  judges  to  disqualify 
any  bird  which  in  their  opinion  was 
ineligible  for  these  classes,  owing  to 
its  having  been  hatched  before  the 
year  of  the  show. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
in  future  entry  fees  for  dairy  produce 
be  imposed  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Gd,  each 
entry  for  members,  and  6*.  each  entry 
for  non-members.  The  Committee 
gave  notice  that  at  their  next  meet- 
ing they  would  move  for  the  renewal 
of  their  annual  grant  of  lOOZ. 

Country  Meeting  of  1895. 

The  Secbetaby  reported  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  memorial  from  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Darlington,  and 
from  a  Committee  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  asking  the  Society  to 
hold  its  Country  Meeting  of  1895  at 
Darlington.  A  large  number  of 
memorials  from  the  local  authorities 
of  neighbouring  towns  and  other 
bodies  interested  in  agriculture  were 
also  received  in  support  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  RowLANDSON,  as  the  member 
of  the  Council  most  closely  identified 
with  Darlington,  ventured  to  point 
out  that  the  invitation  to  visit  that 
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borough  in  1895  was  not  the  first 
invitation  received  by  the  Society. 
He  would  remind  the  Council  that 
this  was  the  fourth  time  that  Dar- 
lington had  endeavoured  to  get  the 
show  in  their  borough.  They  were 
now  in  a  better  position  to  receive 
the  Royal,  and  he  hoped  that  if  they 
decided  to  go  to  Darlington,  not  only 
the  g^und,  but  also  the  numbers  at- 
tending the  show  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  (Council.  On  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  of  Darlington,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  of  which 
he  happened  to  be  a  member,  he 
could  assure  the  Council  that  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  the  Meeting  a  success.  Be- 
fore he  left  home  he  heard  that, 
within  a  small  sum,  the  amount  of 
6,000Z.  towards  the  purposes  of  the 
Meeting  had  been  raised. 

Mr.  Dbnt  said  that,  as  Chairman 
of  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  which 
served  the  borough  of  Darlington,  he 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  his  Company  in  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Council  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  worked  the 
traffic  for  the  shows  held  at  York  and 
Newcastle.  It  would  be  their  pride 
and  their  hope  to  do  equally  well  if 
the  Society  came  to  Darling^n. 

Mr.  Chandos-Polb-Gsll  having 
supported  the  application,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  express  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Council  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Darlington  for  their  cor- 


dial invitation,  and  to  state  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  praotioe, 
the  matter  would  be  further  consi- 
dered at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  be  held  on  December  6,  when 
a  Committee  of  Inspection  would  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  sites  and  other 
accommodation  offered. 

Xiieellaneous. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  William  Smith, 
as  to  the  Society's  trials  held  at 
Chelmsford  in  the  year  1856,  was 
read,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  inform  Mr.  Smith  that  the  Council 
were  unable,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  reopen  the  matter. 

A  letter  was  also  received  from 
the  Deuttehfi  Landmriscka/tS' GeseU- 
tc/u^,  expressing  thanks  for  the  re- 
ception given  to  their  representatives 
by  the  Society  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  recent  visit  to  England. 

Dates  of  Tutore  Meetings. 

Tlie  dates  of  the  future  Connal 
Meetings  of  the  Session  were  fixed  as 
follows :~  December  6,  1893;  Feb- 
ruary 7,  March  7,  April  4,  May  2, 
June  6,  June  27  (in  the  Cambridge 
Showyard),  August  1,  1894.  It  was 
decided  that  the  General  Meeting  of 
members  on  the  Thursday  of  the 
Smithfield  week  (December  7)  should 
be  held  in  the  Society's  own  house  at 
12  Hanover  Square. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  December  6,  at  noon. 
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WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER   6,  1893. 

THE  DUKE  or  BICHXOKD  AKD  GOBDOK,  K.G.  (TBITBTEE), 
IK  THE  CHAIR. 


Present : — 

Trustees, — Earl  Cathcart,  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  Col.  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote,  E.C.B.,  Sir.  A.  K.  Mac- 
donald,  Bart.,  Earl  of  Ravensworth, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
K.G. 

Viee-PresidenU H.R.H.      Prince 

Christian,  K.G.,  Mr.  Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  Lord 
Moreton,  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead. 

Oth^  Members  of  Council.-— Nr,  J. 
H.  Arkwright,  Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth, 
Mr.  Joseph  Beach,  Mr.  J.  Bowen- 
Jones,  Lord  Brougham  and  Yanz,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Caird,  Mr.  Charles  Clay,  Earl  of 
Coventry,  Mr.  Percy  E.  Crulchley, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  F.  Curtis-Hayward,  Mr. 
Alfred  Darhy,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dog- 
dale,  Mr.  8.  P.  Foster,  Mr.  W.  Frankish, 
Mr.  Hogh  Gorringe,  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamond,  Mr.  James  Homshy,  Mr. 
Charles'  Howard,  Mr.  C.  S.  Main- 
waring^  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Mnntz,  M.  P.,  Mr.  R.  Keville-Grenville, 
Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Mr.  Alhert 
Pell,  Mr.  J.  Rawlence,  Mr.  S.  Row- 
landson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Scarth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  Sir  J.  L.  £.  Spearman,  Bart., 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  R.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Garrett 
Taylor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Terry,  Mr.  John 
Tremayne,  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  Mr.  E. 
V.  V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  Sir 
Jacob  Wilson. 

Professor  Brown,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Alex. 
Cope ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons. 

Officers, — Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Fream,  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal ;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist ;  Mr.  Wilson  Benni- 
son,  Surveyor. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Cambridge  Local  Committee  were  also 


present:— The  Mayor  (Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker),  Mr.  Charies  Bidwell,  Mr.  G. 
Jonas,  Rev.  £.  H.  Moigan,  Mr.  J. 
O.  Vinter,  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  E. 
L.  Whitehead),  and  Mr.  R.  Peters 
(Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee). 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
K.G.  (President),  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, E.G.,  General  Viscount 
Bridport,  G.C.B.,  Viscount  Emlyn, 
Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  Mr.  John 
Dent  Dent,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Simonds. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon  (Trustee)  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Election  of  Kew  Governor  and 
Members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on 
November  1,  having  been  approved, 
the  election  of  the  following  Governor 
and  fifty  Members  was  proceeded 
with : — 

Oovemor. 

CiuvEx,  Tbomas,  J.P.,  D.L..  .WoodhejesFark, 
Ashton-upon-lf  ersey,  Cheshire. 

Memberi, 

AiTAKOAR,  Seshadri. .4,  Seba  BoVs  lAne,  8id- 
dicuita,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  India. 

Bates*,  L.  C.  .St.  Margaret's,  TwickenbAm. 

Blackford,  J... Carton  Farm,  Bayton,  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer. 

Booker,  G.  E..  .Micklebring,  Botherham. 

BoURX,  W..  .Bowston,  -Lincoln. 

Church,  Lient.-Ck>L  U.  B...61aubaidon,  Aber- 
gavenny. 

Cooke,  J.  K.  . .  Bringsty,  Worcester. 

Coi-s,  A.  C  .4,  WfaitehaU  Place,  s.w. 

CRAX8WICK,  H...Thomeycroft,  Bridlington 
Quay. 

I30EMAX,  A.  J. .  .Boshpool  Hall,  Saltboni. 

DowBB.  J.  D.  Stretch.  .14.  Welbeck  Street,  vr. 

FiNXET,  B.  B. .  .Gritt  Hill,  Eyre  Farra,  Ten  bury. 

FiTZGEBALP,  B.  U.  Fenrose,  M.F...Oorkbeg 
Island,  Whltegate,  co.  Cork. 

FoRMBT,  H.  C.  .Moorfield,  Qlossop. 

QiBSOK,  J. .  .Quernmore,  Bromley. 

Glaibteb,  E.  . .  Ldghton  Buzzard. 

GODBALL,  T..  .The  Wood,  Buckley,  Worci. 
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GtoRRiNQK,  A.  A.. .Kingston-by-Sea,  Brighton. 
Haxkst,  W.  H.  A...Wappenham,  Nortbamp. 

too. 
Harris,   G.   S...81,  Montagu  Square,  Hyde 

Park,  w. 
Hartopp,  Hiss  F.    H...Dalby  HaU,   Melton 

Mowbr^. 
HoLLiDAY,  H.  W. .  17,  Pittrille  St.,  Cheltenham. 
Howard,  E.  S..  .Thorn bury  Castle,  Glos. 
HUOHIS,  B..  .92,  Ashley  Gardens, s.vr. 
Humphaet,  C... Hall  Farm,   Kirtling,  New- 

market. 
rusTLKR,  W.  R. .  .Earla  Hall,  Cockfleld,  Suffolk. 
JoHXRON,  H..  .Gt.  Park  Farm,  Battle. 
JoNiBS   T.   B... Holme   Hous^   Pieroebridge, 

Darlini^n. 
JoxK8,  T.  C  .Chilton  Moor,  Fence  Houses. 
Kmn  b,  0.  B.  . .  Woodcote  Grove  Farm,  Walling- 

ton. 
Kknkt,  C.  .Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
Miller,  James.  .Harrogate. 
MONSLXT,  T.  P..  .Stackpo'.e,  Pembroke. 
Norton,  Lieut-Col.  B...Dolcoes  Llwyn  HaU, 

Cemmaes,  Mont. 
Parrt,  R.  T..  .Burras  Hall,  Wrexham. 
Pawsby,  W.. .Cumberland  Mills,  I.  of  Dogs, E. 
PiKK,  J..  .Castle  Thorpe,  Stony  Stratford. 
Rivott-Carxac,  W.  T..  .Stanton,  Shrewsbury. 
tiAMUKLfiox,  J. .  .48,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
SHUFrLEBoTHAM,    M.,     J.P...Stoke     Laccy, 

Bromvani 
SiMoXDfi,  w.  Turner.  .Boston. 
Steward,  Rev.  C.  J..  .Somerleyton, Lowestoft. 
SitKKTOX,  0.  J... Banbury. 
Thompson,  G..  .Sutton  Marsh,  Long  Sutton. 
Thompson,  Wm. . .  Layton,  Sedgeflcld. 
TcLLiBAiinixs,  Marquis  of .  .Blair  AthoII.  K.B. 
Vernox,  W.  B.  W... Hilton   Park,   Wolycr- 

hampton. 
ViXTKH,  J.  a.  .South field,  Tmmpington. 
Wilkinson,  K.  H...Oastoa  Farm,  Chcster-lc. 

Street. 
Wood,  bamnd  H..  .Moorfield,  Glosdop. 

Finance. 

Sir  Nigel  Ktkgscote  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  accounts  for  tte 
period  ended  November  30,  1893,  as 
ceriified  by  the  Society's  accountants, 
showed  that  the  total  receipts  for 
that  period  were  594/.  Is.  1 1</.,  and 
expenditure  1,361/.  37.  '5^.  The 
balance  at  the  Bankers'  on  November 
30,  allowing  for  cheques  outstanding, 
was  2,009/.  9«.  2d.,  besides  5,000/. 
on  deposit.  Accounts  amounting  in 
all  to  3,835/.  09.  Id,  had  been  passed, 
and  were  recommended  for  payment. 
The  Secretary  bad  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  arrears  of  subscriptions 
at  the  present  time,  and  had  been 
instructed  to  press  for  those  still 
outstanding.  The  Committee  had 
met  ten  times,  and  made  ten  reports 
during  the  year. 

Honse. 

Sir  Nigel  Eingscote  (Chairman) 
reported    that    tl|e    ^ub-Committee 


(Sir  Mathew  R'dley  and  himself) 
appointed  at  the  last  Council  meeting 
had  had  two  conferences  with  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  on  November  14  and 
December  5,  and  had  settled  various 
matters  connected  with  the  electric 
lighting,  telephone,  electric-bell 
arrangements,  and  the  like.  A 
memorandum  had  been  executed  hj 
the  three  Trustees  of  the  Harewood 
House  Debenture  Stock  as  to  the 
2,125/.  3«.  9d.  Consols  which  bad 
been  purchased  w^ith  the  2,100/.  cash 
donations  to  the  Society  towards  the 
acquisition  of  Hatewood  House,  and 
which  were  to  be  held  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 
of  the  stock.  The  question  of  tiie 
disposal  of  the  Society's  present 
premises  had  been  further  discussed, 
and  the  Society's  Surveyor  (Mr. 
Bennison)  had  been  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  statements  sfaowiog 
how  the  house  could  be  most  profitably 
utilised.  An  application  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  portrait  of 
Youatt,  belonging  to  the  Society,  bad 
been  granted.  Since  their  last  annual 
report  the  Committee  had  held 
twenty-six  formal,  meetings  (exclud- 
ing meetings  of  Sub-Comnittees),  and 
had  made  nine  reports  to  the  Conn* 
cil.    . 

Jonmal. 

Earl  Cathcabt  (Chairmfln)  re- 
ported that  the  Committee  had  given 
further  consideration  to  the  question 
of  the  appointment  by  the  Society 
of  a  Commissioner  to  visit  and  report 
upon  selected  farms  in  the  dis&ict 
of  the  Country  Meeting  of  1894,  and 
decided  that  such  an  inspection  and 
repoit  was  desirable.  The  Local 
Committee  would  be  asked  to  make  a 
selection  of  farms  for  the  purpose. 
Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
a  reprint  of  500  copies  had  been 
made  of  the  '*  Suggestions  for  Stock 
Feeding  in  the  Winter  of  1893-94." 
from  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 
Of  tbes3,  400  copies  had  been  distri- 
buted, and  there  remained  in  stock  dose 
upon  100  copies,  which  were  available 
for  distribution  upon  payment  of  the 
cost  of  tbeir  reprint.  An  application 
from  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 
for  permission  to  reprint  the  "  Sug- 
gestions "  for  free  circulation  amongst 
farmers  in  that  Province  had  beeQ 
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gftmfed  upon  the  usual  terms.  Fur- 
ther correspondence  had  been  read  as 
to  a  lecture  by  General  Cotton  on  the 
system  of  thorough  cultivation,  as 
originally  practised  some  fifty  years 
ago  upon  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's 
estate  at  fester,  and  the  Committee 
had  instructed  the  Secretary  to  write 
an  official  letter  to  the  present  Lord 
Tweeddale,  asking  him  if  he  would 
favour  the  Society  with  information 
upon  the  results  of  the  system  as  pur- 
sued by  his  predecessor.  The  Com- 
mittee had  considered  a  suggestion 
that  prizes  should  be  offered  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  for  designs  for 
labourers'  cottages,  but  they  were  of 
opinion  that,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  article  on  "  Cottage 
Sanitation  "  —  since  published  in 
pamphlet  form — the  question  had 
already  been  sufficiently  dealt  with 
at  the  two  previous  competitions  at 
Manchester  in  1869  and  Cardiff  iu 
1872.  A  paper  in  a  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Journal  would  contain 
further  references  to  the  subject  of 
labourers'  cottages  (see  page  670). 
Directions  had  been  given  to  the 
Editor  with  regard  to  the  contents  of 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  and 
a  variety  of  suggestions  for  articles 
and  notes  had  been  considered.  The 
Committee  had  met  nine  times  and 
made  nine  reports. 

Chemical. 

Mr.  Wabben  reported  that  the 
Chemical  Committee  had  had  again 
under  consideration  the  question  of 
the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act  as  it  affected  the  working  of  the 
Society's  Chemical  Department,  and 
he  presented  their  usual  quarterly 
report,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Warrbn,  was  approved  and  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  in  the 
Journal  (see  page  789). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Consult- 
ing Chemist  had  been  presented,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal  (see  page  80')). 
Dr.  Voelcker  had  also  presented 
statistics  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Laboratory  during  the  past  year, 
showing  that  1,363  analyses  for 
which  fees  were  charged  have  been 
made,  as  against  1,211  in  1892,  an 
increase  of  152  cases.  The  Committee 


had  met  eight  times,  and  made  eight 
reports. 

Seeds  and  Plant  Diseases. 

Mr.  Whitehead  (Chairman)  re- 
ported, in  reference  to  the  inquiry 
into  finger-and-toe  in  turnips,  that 
very  few  replies  to  the  Society's 
circular  letter  had  been  received 
since  the  last  report  of  the  Committee, 
and  these  had  not  thrown  further 
light  upon  the  subject.  It  was  now 
proposed  that  Dr.  Voelcker  should 
make  a  selection  from  the  different 
returns,  and  obtain  samples  in  repre- 
sentative cases  where,  side  by  side,  or 
at  least  on  the  same  farm,  soils 
occurred  which  were  affected  by 
finger-and-toe  simultaneously  with 
others  which  were  not  affected* 
This  would  be  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining if  there  was  anything  in  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  soils 
which  would  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  This  investiga- 
tion would  go  on  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Carruthers'  experiments  on  the 
direct  effect  of  certain  chemicals  and 
manures  upon  the  growth  of  seedlings 
in  affected  soil,  and  would  necessarily 
take  sonie  considerable  time.  It  was 
not  considered  that  any  more  detailed 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  replies 
received  than  that  already  reported 
to  the  Council  could  with  advantage 
be  given  at  this  stage,  as  it  would 
merely  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
general  results  already  recorded,  and 
which  had  added  little  to  the  existing 
information.  As  the  Local  Committee 
did  not  see  their  way  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  proposed  prizes  for 
grain  and  mustard  seed,  the  Conmiittee 
did  not  recommend  that  such  prizes 
be  offered  in  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  Meeting. 

With  reference  to  the  reported 
appearance  of  the  Hessian  fiy  in 
Norway,  the  Secretary  had  submitted 
a  report  from  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture at  Christiania,  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Consul- 
Oeneral  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  insect  had 
never  been  observed  in  any  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  previous 
to  the  last  three  or  four  years,  when 
it  had  done  damage  to  the  barley  on 
some  farms  at  Hole,  Ringerike,  in 
Norway.    The  damage  done  this  year 
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proved  to  be  somewhat  slight,  only 
a  few  barley  plants  having  been 
attacked  by  the  larvae ;  but  last  year 
the  damage  had  been  considerable,  at 
least  a  qnarter  of  the  plants  of  a 
large  field  of  barley  having  been 
broken,  the  ears  lying  on  the  ground 
as  if  the  field  had  been  trampled 
down  by  cattle.  The  damage  had 
>)een  noticed  on  this  farm  from  the 
insect  for  the  last  three  years.  As 
to  Sweden,  the  Board  of  Agricnltore 
at  Stockholm  reported  that  the 
liessian  fly  had  never  appeared  in 
that  country. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Consult- 
ing Hotanist  and  the  annual  report 
of  the  Zoologist  had  been  submitted, 
and  the  Committee  recommended 
that  both  reports  be  published  in  the 
jiezt  number  of  the  Journal  (see 
pages  813  and  815).  The  Committee 
had  met  eight  times,  and  made  eight 
reports  during  the  year. 
Veterinary. 
Mr.  ASHWOBTH  reported  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Farriers'  Company,  consenting  to 
confer  the  freedom  of  their  guild 
and  to  provide  the  first  prizes  in  each 
of  the  two  classes  of  the  Horse-shoe- 
ing Competition  as  before.  A  letter 
had  been  read  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Reynolds,  M.B.O.V.S.,  of  Liverpool, 
accepting  the  terms  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  Society's  Provincial 
Veterinary  Surgeon  for  South-West- 
ern  Lancashire.  Of  the  6002.  granted 
to  the  Committee  for  the  year  1893, 
the  sum  of  6021.  14«.  had  been 
expended,  viz.,  6001.  to  the  Royal  * 
Veterinary  College,  and  21.  lit.  for 
medals  to  proficients  in  cattle  patho- 
logy. The  Committee  moved  for  the 
renewal  of  their  grant  of  600^  for  the 
year  1894,  and  that  of  this  sum  500/. 
be  allocated  to  the  Royal  Veierinary 
College  in  aid  of  the  further  develop- 
ment of  comparative  pathology  and 
bacteriology.  The  Committee  had 
met  eight  times,  and  made  eight 
reports.  Professor  Brown  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

PLKURo-rxKUMOXiA.— Since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Veterinary  Committee  another 
outbreak  of  this  disease  vras  discovered  in  a 
London  cowshed.  On  November  C  a  cow 
from  this  cowshed  was  sent  to  the  A[etro- 
politan  Market,  and  when  slaughtered  the 
eameday,  in  one  of  the  adjaTeut  slaughter- 


hoiuefl,  was  foosd  affected  with  . 
pneumonia.  The  whole  of  the  cattle  on  the 
premises  from  which  she  was  aent  were 
slaughtered  by  order  of  tlie  Board  of  Agri- 
cnltuie,  and  three  more  wen  found  aifeeced 
with  the  disease.  An  Order  has  been  paaaed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  dealing  with 
the  movement  of  cattle  out  of  the  JaihIoh 
cowslieds,  and  another  dealing  with  the  raov«^ 
ment  of  cattle  out  of  certain  parishes  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex. 

SwiN'R  FRVEiL^Sinoe  th«  first  of  la<« 
month  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  nmler  the 
Swine  Fever  Act,  has  been  dealing  with  this 
disease  instead  of  the  local  authorities,  ao  far 
as  slaughter  and  compensation  are  concerned. 
It  is  too  early  to  form  any  estimate  oC  the 
progress  being  made  towards  cradicatiQg  the 
disease ;  but,  judging  from  the  returns  pnb- 
lished  in  the  London  Gaittte,  the  Boaxd  i« 
carrying  out  the  slaughter  of  diseased  and 
in-contact  pigs  in  a  rery  energetic  manner. 
The  total  number  slaughtered  in  the  thxe^ 
weeks  ended  November  25  was  2,093,  of 
which  2,070  were  diseased  or  in-contaet,  and 
twenty-three  were  sbtughtercd  as  suspected, 
but  on  post-mortem  were  found  free  from 
the  disease. 

A>"nmAX.— The  returns  of  this  disease 
still  continue  abnormally  high.  In  the 
week  ended  November  35  there  were  eighteen 
fresh  outbreaks  reported  and  thirty-one 
animals  attacked.  The  average  for  the  forty- 
seven  weeks  of  the  present  year  has  been 
about  ten  outbreaks  and  twenty-four  ani- 
niols  attacked.  This  year  there  have  been 
499  outbreaks  and  1,162  aniowls  attacked,  as 
compared  with  249  outbreaks  and  550  ani- 
mals attacked  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year. 

IlABiES.— This  disease  has  recently  been 
more  prevalent  than  usual.  In  the  four 
weeks  ended  November  25  then  were 
fourteen  cases  reported.  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year  there  were  only  eight 
reported. 

Stock  Priiet. 

Mr.  Sandat  (Chairman)  presented 
for  approval  the  prize-sheet  for  stock, 
poaltry,  and  produce  at  the  Cam- 
bridge  Meeting,  and  said  that  the 
Committee  recommended  the  accept- 
ance, with  thanks,  of  the  following 
further  offers  of  champion  prizes  for 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  ^ : — 

Two  gold  medals  for  the  best  Hackney 
stallion  and  the  best  Hackney  marc  or  fl^y, 
from  the  Hackney  Horse  Society. 

Two  gold  medals  for  the  best  Shire  stallion 
and  the  best  Shire  mare  or  filly,  from  the 
Shire  Horse  Society. 

Two  prizes  of  20^  each  for  the  best 
Clydesdale  stallion  and  the  best  Clydesdale 
mare  or  filly,  from  the  Clydesdale  Horse 
Society. 

Two  prizes  of  20Z.  each  for  the  best  mole 
and  the  best  female  animal  in  the  Short- 
horn classes,  from  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

Two  prizes  of  Ten  Guineas  each  for 
the  best  Kerry  and  the  best  Dexter  Kerry 
animal,  from  the  Kerry  and  Dexter  Keny 
Cattle  Eociety. 

'  For  complete  list  of  Champiou  rriie«, 
see  page  cxciz. 
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A  gold  medal  for  tho  befifr-Shropshlre  ram 
Id  the  t^-o-ahear  and  shearling  ram  claBses, 
from  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders'  iusso- 
oiation. 

A  letter  had  been  read  from  the 
Polo  Pony  Stud  Book  Society,  asking 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  dividing 
the  classes  for  ponies  at  their  f utore 
shows  into  "riding"  and  "driving" 
respectively,  and  farther  suggesting 
that  a  class  shoold  be  established  for 
riding  ponies,  mares,  stallions,  or 
geldings  between  13.2  hands  and  14.2 
hands  suitable  for  polo.  The  Ck)m- 
mittee  recommended  that  the  Polo 
Btud  Book  Society  be  informed  that 
the  Council  cannot  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  pony  classes  as  already 
settled.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Chairman  be  em- 
powered to  accept  any  champion 
prizes  from  Breed  Societies  which 
might  be  offered  before  the  prize- 
sheet  was  printed,  and  which  complied 
with  the  regulations  of  the  prize- 
sheet.  The  total  value  of  prizes 
offered  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting, 
exclusive  of  champion  prizes  and 
medals  offered  by  various  Breed 
Societies,  would  be  5,865Z.,  of  which 
amount  1,022/.  was  contributed  by 
the  Cambridge  Local  Committee  (for 
details  see  page  czdx).  The  Com- 
mittee had  met  eight  times  during 
the  year,  and  made  eight  reports. 

Time  for  Opening  of  Sliowyard. 

On  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
this  report,  Mr.  Mabtin  drew  atten- 
tion to  Instruction  1  to  the  Stewards, 
with  regard  to  exhibitors  not  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  show-ground 
until  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
opening  or  judging  day.  Last  year 
at  Chester  some  of  the  exhibitors 
entered  the  yard,  whilst  others  were 
excluded,  which  caused  a  great  deal 
of  irritation.  He  said  they  must 
remember  that  nine  o*clock  was  the 
time  for  the  judges  to  commence 
judging,  and  that  exhibitors  had  no 
opportunity  of  getting  their  animals 
or  implements  into  trim.  He  moved  : 
"Tliat  all  exhibitors  of  stock  and 
implements  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
showyard  on  Monday  at  8  a.m." 

Mr.  Clat  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  C.  T.  Pabkeb  said  that, 
as  Honorary  Director  of  tho  Show- 


yard,  he  felt  that  any  alteration  in 
the  present  rule  would  cause  great  in- 
convenience, and  he  must,  therefore, 
oppose  Mr.  Martin's  proposition. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Smith  supported  Mr. 
Parker's  views. 

Sir  JACOB  Wilson  said  that  this 
.  rule  which  it  was  desired  to  amend 
had  been  in  force  for  many  years,  and 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  gene- 
ral desire  to  alter  it,  as  it  was  really 
the  only  chance  that  they  had  of  pre- 
senting a  dean  yard  to  Tthe  publie 
with  any  satisfaction  to  the  Council 
and  members  generally.  In  the  inter- 
est of  all  concerned,  he  thought  the 
present  system  worked  exceedingly 
well,  and  that  it  might  be  left  as  it 
was. 

Mr.  Sanday  said  that  he  had  him- 
self no  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  had 
no  wish  to  advocate  the  alteration  in 
view  of  the  expression  of  opinion  from 
Mr.  Parker  and  Sir  Jacob  Wilson. 

After  some  further  discussion  Mr. 
Martin's  amendment  was,  by  leave, 
withdrawn,  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  adopted. 

ImpleniMLt. 

Mr.  Fbankish  (Chairman)  reported 
that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Committee  the  regulations  for  the 
exhibition  and  trial  of  Implements 
at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  had  been 
re-arranged  and  re-groupS,  and  were 
now  presented  for  approval.  In  view 
of  the  limited  area  of  the  Cambridge 
Showyard,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  maximum  amount  of 
space  to  be  allotted  to  an  exhibitor  be 
limited  to  100  feet.  The  Committee 
presented  their  recommendation  as 
to  the  appointment  of  judges  for  the 
trials  of  oil-engines  and  churns  at 
Cambridge.  The  Committ  ee  had  met 
nine  times,  and  made  nine  reports. 

General  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Mabtin  repcrtad  various  alter- 
ations in  the  local  p.-izes  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, who  had  consented  to  offer 
three  prizes  of  3/.,  21.,  and  II.  for  cream 
(Victoria)  cheeses.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  administrative 
County  of  London  be  added  to  the  list 
of  Counties  in  the  Society's  District  A. 
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Showyard  Works. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  Committee  had  con- 
sidered the  arrangements  for  refresh- 
ments at  the  Cambridge  Meeting,  in 
connection  with  plans  kindly  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Marshall  Stephenson 
as  to  the  procedure  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricaltoral  Society.  The  thanks  of 
the  Committee  were  dae  to  Mr. 
Stephenson  for  the  valuable  infor- 
mation given  by  him.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  in  place  of  the  one  open 
bar  for  sandwiches  and  light  refresh- 
ments advised  by  them  at  the  last 
meeting,  two  such  bars  be  provided, 
and  that  there  be  also  one  large  din- 
ing-room, with  open  bars,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
coltural  Society,  together  with  two 
small  dining-rooms,  two  temperance 
sbeds,  and  one  workmen's  shed. 

The  Committee  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  the  tender  of  Mr.  John 
Unite  for  the  supply  of  chairs  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  on  the  same  tenns 
and  conditions  as  at  Chester ;  and  that 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Munsey,  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  supply  the  turret  clock  and 
clocks  for  the  several  offices  in  the 
showyard  be  accepted  with  thanks; 
also  that  the  same  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  supply  of  weighbridges 
for  the  Cambridge  Meeting  as  at 
Chester.  The  Committee  had  decided 
to  meet  in  future  at  2.45  p.m.,  instead 
of  three  o'clock.  During  the  year 
they  had  met  nine  times,  and  made 
nine  reports. 

Selection. 

Earl  Cathcabt  (Chairman)  pre- 
sented the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  that  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  for  the  Country  Meeting 
of  1895  be  constituted  as  follows : — 
The  President,  the  Sari  of  Feversham, 
the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Sir  Joseph 
Spearman,  Bart.,  Mr.  B.  V.  V. 
Wheeler,  and  the  Secretary,  the 
Committee  to  report  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Council  on  February  7.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
honorary  membership  of  the  Society 
be  conferred  upon  Professor  Aug^te 
Chauveau,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Inspector 
General  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  French  Qovemment,  in 


recognition  of  his  distinguished  ter>^ 
vices  to  veterinary  science  as  applied 
to  agriculture.  The  Committeej^had 
met  seven  times  during  the  year,  and 
made  seven  reports. 

Slection  of  an  Honorary  Mooiboar. 

Earl  Cathcabt,  in  formally  moving 
the  election  of  Professor  Chanveaa  as 
an  Honorary  Member,  said  be  had 
high  scientific  authority  for  stating 
that  Professor  Chauveau  stood  pre- 
eminent as  a  pathologist,  physiologist^ 
and  veterinary  anatomist,  and  was 
eminently  worthy  of  their  honorary 
membership. 

Sir  KiGBL  EiNOSCOTE  said  that  he 
had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  proposition  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  for  the  election  of  the 
distinguished  veterinarian,  Professor 
Chauveau,  as  an  Honorary  Member  of 
that  Society.  Their  Society  had 
always — and  rightly  so — ^been  jealous 
of  its  honorary  membership,  be- 
stowing it  but  rarely,  and  only  upon 
men  of  high  attainments.  In  asldng 
Professor  Chauveau  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  Society  as  one  of  its 
honorary  members,  he  (Sir  Nigel)  felt 
that  the  Society  would  be  conferring 
a  distinction  upon  itself.  Professor 
Chauvcau's  renown  as  an  investigator 
was  world-wide,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  mention  his  classical 
researches  on  the  subject  of  anthrax 
to  secure  for  his  election  an  unani- 
mous vote.  He  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  Professor  Chanveau's  per- 
sonal acquaintance  in  August,  1891, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  piUars  of  the 
section  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  over  which  he  (Sir  Nigel) 
presided ;  and  ho  was  sure  tliat  all 
those  iassociated  with  that  section 
would  cordially  support  the  propo- 
sition of  his  election  as  one  of  their 
Honorary  Members. 

EdueatloiL 
Lord  MoBETON  (Chairman)  im- 
ported that  of  the  thirty-two  candi- 
dates from  eleven  schools  who 
entered  for  the  Society's  Junior 
Examination  on  the  7th  and  8th 
ultimo,  sixteen  obtained  the  number 
of  marks  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  scholarships  and  certificates,  in 
the  event  of  their  complying  in  the 
forthcoming  year  with  tiie  conditiozu 
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of  the  examinations.  The  Committee 
presented  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  examination  for  publication  in 
the  Journal  (see  page  799). 

Of  the  grant  of  5001.  made  to  them 
for  the  year  1893,  the  Committee  had 
actually  expended  375/.  Bs.  IIJ.,  as 
against  362/.  19s.  lOd.  for  the  year 
1892.  To  the  above  sums  must, 
however,  be  added  the  cost  to  the 
Society  of  providing  life  membership 
to  the  winners  of  first-class  certifi- 
cates in  the  Senior  Examination, 
fourteen  in  1893  (at  15^.  each,  210;.)i 
as  against  eight  in  1892  (at  16/.  each, 
120/.).  The  Committee  moved  for  a 
renewal  of  their  grant  of  500/.  for 
the  year  1894.  Having  regard  to  the 
large  number  of  candidates  who  now 
entered  for  the  Society's  Senior 
Examinations,  the  Committee  had 
discussed  at  some  length  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  life  membership  of 
the  Society  should  in  future  be  con- 
ferred upon  aU  winners  of  first-class 
certificates.  Eventually,  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  that  in  future 
life  membership  of  the  Society 
should  only  be  conferred  upon  the 
first  five  winners  of  first-class  certifi- 
cates, placed  in  order  of  merit.  This 
would  not  affect  the  four  money 
prizes,  which  would  be  awarded  as 
before.  The  Committee  had  met 
seven  times  during  the  year,  and 
made  seven  reports. 

Edueation  Life  Memberships. 

Mr.  Fell  said  that,  with  reference 
to  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  education  life  mem- 
berships conferred  upon  the  winners 
of  first-class  certificates,  wliilst  he  did 
not  in  any  way  wieh  to  discourage 
educational  merit,  he  desired  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  these 
admissions  to  life  membership, 
which  had  commenced  in  1 869,  and 
liad  extended  to  the  present  time. 
In  that  period  there  had  been 
ninety-seven  additions  of  that  cha- 
racter made  to  their  membership, 
which  represented  (at  15/.  each)  a 
moneyless  to  the  Society  of  1,455/. 
The  average  admissions  to  life  mem- 
bership during  the  period  mentioned 
had  been  about  4  per  year.  In 
1889,  however,  there  were  10  admis- 
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sions;  in  1890,  6;  in  1891  and 
1892,  8  each  year ;  bat  during  the 
present  year,  in  which  there  seemed 
to  be  a  spring  in  intellectual  activity, 
there  had  been  no  less  than  14 
admissions.  These  free  life  member- 
ships in  such  numbers  constituted  a 
drain  upon  their  finances.  Let  the 
Council  remember  that  these  were  all 
young  men,  and  that  they  were  all 
likely  to  have  a  lengthened  period  of 
existence.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  a  bad  principle  to  commence  pen- 
sioning young  people.  It  was  a 
feature  in  the  finances  of  the  Society 
likely  to  become  one  of  great  import* 
ance,  and  they  ought  to  consider  the 
ulterior  consequences  of  the  scheme 
before  allowing  it  to  continue  longer. 
He  begged  to  give  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  subject,  in  order  to  test  the 
view  of  the  Council  as  to  whether 
(the  Education  Committee  having 
already  resolved  to  limit  the  number 
of  education  life  memberships)  they 
might  not  go  a  step  further,  even  to 
the  withdrawal  of  this  form  of  mem- 
bership altogether. 

Sir  NiOEL  KiKGSCOTE  said  he  had 
great  sympathy  with  Mr.  Pell's  pro- 
posal, for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Council  gave  very  substantial 
money  prizes,  so  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  the  examination 
were  already  rewarded. 

Mr.  FoSTBB  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  Education  Committee  thought 
that  they  were  doing  away  with  any 
abuse  that  might  have  existed  in  the 
^past  by  reducing  the  number  of  life 
memberships  to  6,  whicli  was  a 
very  fair  decision  to  make.  He  did 
not  think  this  matter  should  be  gauged 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  he 
would  therefore  support  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dairy. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Paekbh  (Chair- 
man) reported  that  the  Committee 
had  again  considered  and  finally  re- 
vised the  prize-sheet  for  dairy  cattle, 
poultry,  produce,  and  butter-making 
competitions  for  the  Cambridge  Meet- 
ing 'of  1894.  They  reoommended  that 
prizes  for  dairy  cattle  be  given  in  two 
classes,  one  for  milk  and  the  other 
for  butter-proddcers,  as  follows  :— 
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Glass  L'-Oow^  In-milk,  of  any  weight, 
bried  or  cross,  giving  the  larffest  quantity  qf 
miUt  proTided  the  milk  be,  on  the  ayerage 
of  two  milkings,  up  to  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 

Class  n.^Ck)WB,  in-milk,  of  any  weight, 
breed  or  oroas,  giving  the  greatest  weight  <^ 
butur'/atf  as  asoertained  by  ohemioalani^ysLB, 
provided  the  yield  of  milk  obtained  in  two 
milkings  be  not  leas  than  Sft  lb. 


A  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Bnglish  Jersey  Cattle  Society,  asklBg 
for  a. copy  of  the  chemical  analysis, 
made  at  Chester,  of  the  milk  of  the 
cows  in  the  competition  of  daiiy 
cattle.  The  Secretary  had  been  in- 
stmcted  to  reply  that  a  note  npon 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  chemi- 
cal test  and  the  chum  teet,  as  applied 
to  the  judging  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
based  upon  the  Chester  trials,  would 
shortly  appear  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
which  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
English  Jersey  Sodety  (see  page  844). 

The  Comndttee  had  reduced  the 
priies  in  the  poultry  department  by 
the  omission  of  separate  classes  for 
certain  breeds,  and  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  chicken  classes  in  certain 
other  breeds  for  which  there  had  lately 
been  but  few  entries.  The  question 
had  been  discussed  as  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  railway  companies  for 
the  cartage  of  poultry  and  produce 
between  the  station  and  theshowyard 
at  the  Society's  Country  Meetings, 
and  the  Committee  recommended  me 
adoption  of  a  draft  letter  to  the  com- 
panies, prepared  by  the  Secretary, 
proposing  a  permanent  arrangement, 
under  which  in  future  the  Society 
would  undertake  the  payment  at  Sd. 
per  package  eftoh  way  of  the  carriage 
of  poultry  and  produce  between  the 
stations  and  the  showyards  at  the 
Society's  Country  Meetiugs.  The 
Committee  reported  that  during  the 
year  1893  they  had  expended  69Z.  in 
prizes  for  butter-making  competitions, 
and  dll.  for  judges  and  expenses,  or 
1062.  in  all.  and  they  moved  for  the 
renewal  of  their  annual  grant  of  100/. 
for  the  year  1894.  The  Committee 
had  met  eight  times,  and  made  eight 
reports  during  the  year. 


Btaoding  Committeat  for  1884. 

The  following  Standing  Committees 
were  appointed  for  1894 : — Finance, 
House,  Journal,  Chemical,  Seeds  and 
Plant  Diseases,  Veterinary,  Stock 
Prizes,  Implement,  General  Cambridge, 
Showyard  Works,  Selection,  Educa- 
tion, Dairy. 

The  present  members  of  the  varions 
Standing  Committees  were  (with 
some  exceptions)  re-appointed  to 
those  Committees.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster  was  added  to  the  House 
Committee  as  an  elected  member,  and 
Mr.  Stanyforth  to  the  Implement 
Committee.  To  replace  Mr.  Ashworth, 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Tremayne,  who 
retired  by  rotation  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  of  Selection,  the  Hon.  Cecil  T. 
Parker,  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Darby  were  elected. 

Committee  for  Selection  of  Jadgas. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  C.  T. 
Parkeb,  seconded  by  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  recommend  judges  of  stock,  poul- 
try, and  produce  at  the  Cambridge 
Meeting ;  such  Committee  to  consist 
of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Prises 
Committee  and  the  Stewards  of  the 
several  departments,  and  to  sit  for 
the  first  time  in  Februaiy  next. 

Country  Meetiiig  of  1896. 

The  invitation  from  the  Corporation 
of  Darlington  for  the  holding  of  the 
Country  Meeting  of  1895  was  further 
considered,  and  was,  with  the  memo- 
rials received  in  support  thereof, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion, with  instructions  to  bring  up  a 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  to  be  held  on  February  7 
next. 

Date  of  Kext  Meeting. 

The  report  from  the  Council  to  the 
General  Meeting  having  been  pre- 
pared, and  various  letters  and  other 
documents  having  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  Council  adjourned  over  the 
Christmas  recess  until  Wednesday, 
February  7, 1894. 
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Preient  :— 

Members  of  Cotmcil. — The  Earl  of 
Ravensworth,  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vanz,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson,  Messrs.  John  H.  Arkwright, 
Alfred  Ashworth,  H.  Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,  Charles  Clay,  Lient.-Col.  Cnrtis- 
Hayward,  Messrs.  J.  Marshall  Dug- 
dale,  S.  P.  Foster,  Hugh  Gorringe, 
Anthony  Hamond,  C.  8.  Mainwaring, 
A.  J.  Smith,  Henry  Smith,  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  B.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  Charles 
Whitehead,  and  C.  W.  Wilson. 

Members. — Sir  John  Kennaway, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Professor  Brown,  C.B., 
Messrs.  Stephen  F.  Castle,  Horace  F. 
Cox,  W.  Everitt,  H.  J.  Greenwood, 
Surgeon  Lieut.- Colonel  Ince,  M.D., 
Messrs.  Frederick  King,  J.  Kers- 
ley  Fowler,  B.  F.  Posford,  Edmond 
Riley,  Thomas  Stirton,  J.  Herbert 
Taylor,  John  Thornton,  John  Wright- 
souy  and  G.  D.  Yeoman. 

Officers. — Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Con- 
sulting Chemist. 

Preiident*8  Addreis. 
The  Pbbbidbnt,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  that  as  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair  at 
a  general  meeting  of  Governors 
and  Members  of  the  Society,  he 
desired  to  take  the  opportunity  of  re; 
peating  the  thanks,  expressed  by  him 
at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Chester 
Showyard  last  June,  for  the  honour 
which  they  had  conferred  upon  him 
in  electing  him  the  President  of  that 


distinguished  and  important  body. 
His  personal  relations  with  the  So- 
ciety had  unfortunately  not  been  of 
very  long  duration,  nor  of  a  very  close 
and  intimate  character;  but  as  the 
successor  of  his  father,  who  became 
a  Governor  of  the  Society  three  days 
after  its  formation,  in  1838,  he  might 
at  all  events  claim  some  association 
with  its  work  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  history.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  members  had  been  asked 
to  meet  at  12  Hanover  Square  that 
day,  because  it  was  probably  the  last 
occasion  on  which  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  would  be  held  within 
the  walls  of  its  old  home — a  home  in 
which,  during  the  period  of  over 
half  a  century,  it  had,  he  hoped,  done 
good  service  to  agriculture,  but  which 
had  now  become  too  small  for  its 
comprehensive  and  ever-increasing 
operations.  It  so  happened  that  his 
father  was  President  just  about 
the  middle  of  the  Society's  occupar>cy 
of  its  present  house,  namely,  in  1869- 
1870,  and  they  would  perhaps  allow 
him  to  give  a  few  comparative  figures 
of  that  time  and  the  present,  as 
illustiating  the  progress  which  the 
Society  had  since  mside. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  that  room  on 
December  8, 1869,  when  bis  father 
was  in  the  chair,  it  was  annoimced 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
membership  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  there  was  then  a  total  of  6,697 
members.  To-day  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  Society 
was  11,219,  or  more  than  double. 
»2 
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Omitting  the  prises  for  implements 
(as  these  vaned  according  to  the 
cironmstances  of  each  year),  he  f owi4 
that  whilst  in  December,  1869,  it 
was  annonnced  that  at  the  Oxford 
Meeting  of  1870  the  total  amount  of 
prises  offered  would  be  8,130{.,  the 
Council  reported  that  day  that  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  next  year  prizes 
amounting  to  6,6601.  would  be  offered, 
or  nearly  double.  Whilst  at  Oxford 
prises  were  offered  in  only  109  classes 
->24  for  horses,  84  for  cattle,  82  for 
sheep,  and  19  for  pigs — at  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  next  year  there  would 
be  8 19  classes,  including  66  for  horses, 
69  for  cattle,  69  for  sheep,  24  for  pigs, 
besides  76  for  poultry  and  36  for  pro- 
duce, which  did  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  Oxford  prize-sheet.  There  would, 
moreorer,  be  butter-making  and 
horse-shoeing  competitions,  and  a 
working  dairy,  features  which  were 
unknown  in  the  earlier  showyards. 

The  meeting  of  December  8,  1869, 
to  which  he  had  referred,  was  also  of 
some  historical  importance  in  the 
annals  of  the  Society,  because  it  was 
then  that  the  Council  first  announced 
their  decision  (which  had  such  far- 
reaching  r-  suits  in  the  repression  of 
the  ad ulr oration  of  fertilisers  and 
feeding-stufftf)  to  publish  quarterly 
reports  of  the  Chemical  Committee, 
giving,  for  the  protection  of  members 
of  the  Society,  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers  and  veodors  who  had 
supplied  impure  and  adulterated 
articles,  or  who  had  given  to  their 
customers  inaccurate  descriptions  of 
goods  sold. 

The  energy  which  the  Society  had 
displayed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  articles  essential 
for  farming  operations  was  only  on  a 
par  with  its  activity  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  and  he  was  sure  they  must  all 
feel  that  it  was  bearing  a  great  and 
useful  part  in  the  public  institutions 
in  this  country.  They  might  hope 
that,  with  larger  and  improved  quar- 
ters, it  might  continue  to  carry  on  its 
work  m  perpetuity  for,  in  the  words 
of  their  charter,  "the  general  ad- 
vancement of  English  i^culture.** 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Bepert  of  Oou&ell. 
The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the 
past  half-year  having  been  taken  as 


read,  the  Secretary  gave  a  brief 
fg^nopsis  of  its  contents  (seepage  779). 
9ir  John  Ebkitawat,  Bart.,  M.P.. 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report* 
said  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  be 
expressing  the  feeUngs  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  heartily 
welcoming  his  Grace  the  President  on 
the  oocasion  of  his  occupying  the 
chair  at  that  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hereditary  interest  of  his  Grace's 
family  and  his  personal  sympathy 
with  agriculture  were  evidenced  by 
his  presence  there  that  day.  The 
report  had  much  of  encouragement 
and  hope  in  it.  They  noticed  with 
sympathy  and  regret  the  losses  of 
those  who  had  done  excellent  work 
for  the  Society  in  the  past.  Their 
loss  would  be  felt,  but  it  was  satisfac* 
tory  to  find  that  there  were  160  new 
members  to  be  added  to  their  body. 
They  must  congratulate  the  Society 
on  the  permanent  home  in  whicA  it 
would  very  shortly  be  settled,  and  they 
were  grateful  to  those  by  whose 
munificence  the  Society  was  able  to 
secure  its  new  quarters.  It  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  notice  the 
success  of  the  Society's  Meeting  held 
at  Chester  this  year,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  a  still  better  result  might 
be  obtained  at  Cambridge  next  year. 
Various  matters  were  referred  to  in 
the  report  as  to  what  legislation  had 
attempted  to  do  for  agriculture  in  the 
past  xew  years.  He  thought  they 
might  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  had  been  able  to  lay  their  case 
before  Parliament,  and  that  they  had 
been  enabled,  very  greatly  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  other 
members,  to  place  upon  the  Statute 
Book  measures  which  would  certainly 
be  a  great  help  to  them.  They  were 
thankful  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  been  established,  and  for  the 
passing  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  under  which  swine 
fever  was  now  to  be  dealt  with. 
Those  were  evidences  that  agriculture 
was  able  to  make  its  voice  heard,  and 
he  hoped  that  any  other  legislation 
which  they  might  reasonably  bring 
forward  would  be  met  as  favourably. 
Agriculturists  generally  would  await 
with  interest  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  as  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  prophecy  at  the 
present  time.    When   burdens  were 
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pressing  very  heavily  upon  agricultu- 
rists, they,  as  ratepayers,  could  not 
but  regard  with  alarm  the  addition  to 
the  rates  which  was  contemplated  by 
the  Parish  C!ouncils  Bill  They  could 
only  hope  that  the  benefits  anticipated 
by  the  promoters  of  that  measure 
would  be  realised.  All  parties  would 
agree  that  something  should  be  done 
to  give  the  agricultural-  labourer  an 
interest  in  his  parish,  and  induce  him 
to  remain  to  assist  in  cultivating  the 
land.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  John  Thobnton  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  very  able  and  excel- 
lent report,  one  of  the  best  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  Members. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Eleotion  of  Auditors. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stirton  moved,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Yeoman  seconded,  and  it  was 
resolved :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  the  Auditors 
(Messrs.  C.  Gay  Roberts,  A.  H.  John- 
son, and  S.  B.  L.  Druce)  for  their 
services,  and  that  they  be  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year." 

Issue  of  Seports  of  the  Counoil. 

The  Pbesident  having  put  the 
usual  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
member  present  had  any  remark  to 
make,  or  suggestion  to  offer,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council, 

Surgeon- Lieut.-Col.  Inge  suggested 
that  the  reports  of  the  Council  should 
be  placed  in  the  members*  hands 
before  the  meeting  was  held.  This 
was  a  grievance  which  had  been 
mentioned  at  their  meeting^  more 
than  once  before,  and  he  did  not 
know  why  the  Council  were  unable  to 
comply  with  what  he  believed  was 
the  universal  wish.  He  should  be  glad, 
if  it  were  found  practicable,  for  the 
report  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
members  who  might  wish  to  have  it  a 
few  days  before  the  meeting  took  place. 
The  only  alternatives  that  occurred 
to  him  were  that  the  repori  should  be 
prepared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
held  in  the  previous  month,  or  that 
the  Council  Meeting  should  be  held  a 
few  days  before  the  General  Meeting. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Yboman  endorsed  the 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker.    He  had 


himself  made  a  similar  snggettion 
before,  and  had  intended  to  bring  it 
up  asain  at  that  meeting.  He  under- 
stood that  the  answer  of  the  Council 
was  that  the  report  was  only  prepared 
the  day  before  the  General  Meeting ; 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to 
issue  beforehand  a  report,  oomplete 
as  far  as  possible,  adding  on  the  day 
a  fly-leaf  containing  the  latest  infor- 
mation. He  recognised  that  it  would 
be  an  undue  tax  on  the  Society  to 
send  out  the  report  to  all  the  11,000 
members,  but  would  suggest  that  any 
member  who  wrote  a  few  days  before- 
hand asking  for  the  report  might  have 
a  copy  sent  to  him. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  he  under- 
stood that  the  question  raised  had 
heen  fully  discussed  before,  and  that 
there  were  practical  difficulties  in  the 
matter.  The  question,  however, 
should  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Council. 

Lord  MoBETON  mentioned,  as  one 
piece  of  information  that  could  not  be 
included  if  the  report  were  issued 
beforehand,  the  result  of  the  Society's 
examinations,  which  were  of  great 
interest  to  members. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  pointed  out  that, 
under  Clause  6  of  the  charter,  the 
winter  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
must  be  held  in  December,  and  by 
long  prescription  this  meeting  bad 
been  held   on   the   Thursday  of  the 
Smithfield  week,  the  Council  meeting 
to  prepare  the  report  beiuK  held  on 
the  previous  day.    It  was  impossible 
until  the  December  meeting  of  Council 
to  aiiange  the  details  of  the  prize- 
sheet  for  the  forthcoming  year,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  their  Standing  Orders 
required  the  prize-sheet  to  be  settled 
at  the  December  meeting.    As  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  features  of  the  report  to 
a  very  large  section  of  the  members 
was  the  information  given  as  to  the 
prizes  proposed  to  be  offered  at  the 
next  Country  Meeting,  he  feared  it 
would  not  give  satisfaction  to  issue 
in  advance  a  report  which  did  not 
contain  these  particulars. 

The  Pbesident  said  he  was  re- 
minded that  this  matter  had  been 
considered  by  the  Council  on  two 
occasions  before,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Yeoman,  and  the  following  were 
the  replies  of  the  Council  :^ 
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General  Meeting^  December  7,  1893. 


March  7,  1888.— The  Ootinoil  hare  giren 
due  consideration  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Teoman  at  the  December  General  Meet- 
ing that  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  Ooundl 
should  be  issued  to  members  in  anticipation 
of  the  General  Meetings.  Looking  to  the 
nsnal  attendance  at  these  meetings^  the 
GouncU  could  not  in  any  case  recommend 
that  the  serions  expense  of  printing  and 
posting  to  each  member  the  half-yearly 
reports  should  be  incurred.  They  would 
point  out,  moreorer,  that  the  December 
report  is  only  settled  by  the  Council  the  day 
before  the  General  Meeting,  and  oould  no^ 
therefore,  be  circulated  as  proposed.  The 
report  to  the  May  meeting  is  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  This  meeting  is  directed 
hv  Clause  6  of  the  Charter  to  be  h^ld  on 
May  29  in  eaoh  year,  and  the  report  to  be 
presented  at  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
results  of  the  Senior  Examination,  settled  at 
the  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  that  month.  If  thought  well,  the  report, 
so  far  as  settled,  might  be  communicated  to 
the  agricultural  press  in  anticipation  of  the 
meeting,  so  that  it  appeared  in  the  papers 
published  a  few  days  before  May  22. 

June  5, 1889.— Aa  stated  in  the  proceedings 
of  March  7, 1888,  the  Council  could  not  re- 
commend that  the  serious  expense  of  print- 
ing and  posting  to  every  member  each  half- 
yearly  report  should  be  incurred ;  but  the 
report  at  the  recent  meeting  was  issued  in 
advance  to  the  agricultural  newspapers,  and 
was  published  in  full  in  at  least  two  of  them. 
On  the  mornings  of  the  General  Meetings 
the  Council-room  is  available  after  deven 
o'clock  to  members  who  may  wish  to  attend 
and  consider  the  report  in  anticipation  of 
the  public  meeting. 

The  suggestion  macle  by  Dr.  Ince  and 
Mr.  Yeoman  should,  however,  again 
be  laid  before  the  Council  for  their 
consideration. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chainnan. 

No  other  member  rising, 

Mr.  J.  Kebslbt  Fowlbb  moved  a 


Yote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire  for  taking  the  chair  on  that 
occasion,  and  said  the  Society  must 
congratulate  itself  upon  having  for 
its  President  so  distinguished  a 
public  man  as  the  Duke.  Mr. 
Fowler  took  occasion  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  revival  of  the  cultivation 
of  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
in  this  countiy.  The  results  were 
perfectly  astounding,  and  well 
merited  the  study  of  members. 

Mr.  Edmond  Riley  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

The  Pbesident,  in  reply,  said  that 
he  had  only  again  to  express  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  compliment 
paid  to  him  by  electing  him  as 
President.  As  he  had  said  at  the 
opening,  his  connection  with  the 
Society  was  rather  of  an  hereditary 
than  of  a  personal  character ;  but  he 
hoped  that  from  the  experience  he 
should  gain  during  his  year  of  office 
it  might  be  in  his  power  to  be  of  some 
service  in  the  future.  Although  he 
had  no  territorial  associations  with 
the  locality  in  which  the  Meeting  was 
to  be  held  next  year,  he  hoped  that 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  he  might  be  regarded  as 
not  altogether  out  of  place  as  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the 
coming  year.  He  trusted  that  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  next 
June  would  be  as  suooessful  and 
satisfactory  in  its  results  as  that  at 
Chester  this  year.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


NOTICE   OF   AinriVEBSABT   OEVESAL   MEETOTG. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifty-fifth  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
Governors  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  will,  in 
accordance  with  Clause  6  of  the  Charter,  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  22,  1894, 
at  noon,  when  the  half-yearly  Report  of  the  Council  will  be  read,  and  the 
•election  of  the  President,  Trustees,  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  of  twenty-five 
Members  of  Council,  will  take  place. 

Ebnsbt  Clabkb, 

December,  1893.  Secretary. 
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PEIZE   LIST 

FOB 

CAMBRIDGE  MEETING,  JUNE  ?3  to  29,  1894. 


Total  vine  of  Priies  offered  ^exclnilTe  of  Champion  Prliei,  Xedali,  and 
Cupt  offered  by  Breed  Bocietiee),  £6,866,  of  whieh  amount  £1,022  are  eontri- 
buted  by  the  Cambridge  Loeal  Committee. 

Laft  Bay  for  Receipt  of  Entries  of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Produce, 
Tuefday,  MAT  1,  1894.  (Pott  Entries  at  Extra  Bates  may  be  tendered  up  to 
Saturday,  MAT  12,  1894.) 


as:j^i^Fxoi>r  i^K/Izes. 


HORSES. 


/Best  Stallion. 


HACKNEY. 


V  Best  MAiut  or  Fillt 


fBest  Stallion 


SHIRE     .    .    . 

CLYDESDALE  . 
SUFFOLK.    . 


[  Best  Mark  or  Filly 


(Best Stallion  .  . 
Best  Marb  or  Fillt 
(Best  Stallion  .  .  . 
Best  Mare  or  Fillt 


Gold  Medal  by  the  Hackney  Horse 
Society. 

Prize  of  20  Guineas  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

Gold  Medal  by  the  Hackney  Horse 
Society. 

Prise  of  SO  Guineas  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

Gold  Medal  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

Prize  of  SO  Guineas  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

Gold  Medal  bv  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

Prise  of  80  Guineas  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

Prise  of  £20  by  the  aydeadale  Horse 
Society. 

Prise  of  £20  by  (he  Clydesdale  Horse 
Society. 

Prize  of  20  Guineas  by  the  Local  Com* 
mittee. 

Prize  of  20  Guineas  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 


SHORTHORN .    .   . 
RED  POLLED  .    .   . 

ABERDEEN  ANQUS 
KERRY    

DEXTER  KERRY. 

SHROPSHIRE   .    .    . 
SUFFOLK  .... 


LARGE  WHITE 
MIDDLE  WHITE 
SMALL  WHITE 
TAMWORTH     . 


CATTLE. 

(BestBuiJi Prize  of  £20  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

1  Best  Cow  or  HRiFfiR    .    .    Prize  of  £20  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

tB«rt  BriT  i  ^^^^^  <>'  ^1®  *>y  *^«  ^^  ^^^  CatUe 
(        Society. 
BestCoworHEiFEB    .    .  |  Prize  ^^^^16  by  the  Bed  Polled  Cattle 

Best  BuLL,Cow,or  Hbifeb   Gold  Medal  by  the  Polled  Cattle  Society. 
BestBuLL,Cow,orH]ciVER   Prize  of  10  Guineas  by  the  Kerry  and 

Dexter  Cattle  Society. 
Best  BuLL,Cow,or  Beitsr  Prize  of  10  Guineas  by  the  Kerry  and 

Dexter  Cattle  Society. 

SHEEP. 

Best  Bam Gold  Medal  bv  the  Shropshire  Sheep 

Breeders*  Association. 
,    Best  Bam Prize  of  £20  by  the  Suifolk  Sheep  Society. 

PIQ8. 

Best  Boar  or  Sow  . 
Best  Boar  or  Sow  . 
Best  Boar  or  Sow 
Best  Boar  or  Sow 


Silver  Cup    value    6   Guineas  "by  the 

National  Pig  Breeders'  Association. 
Silver  Cup   value  5   Guineas   by   the 

National  Pig  Breeders'  Association. 
Silver  Cup  value  5  Guineas  by  the 

National  Pig  Breeders*  Association. 
Silver  Cup  value  5  Guineas  by  the 

National  Pig  Breeders*  Association, 
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CUat 


HUNTERS. 


HORSES  (£1,872). 

PrizM 


10    5 


1  Marb  (with  ibal  at  foot), 

up  to  15  at.  and  upwards  .  20 

2  Mare  (with  foal  at  foot), 

up  to  between  12  and  15  st  20    10    5 
8  Mare  or  Gelding,  up  to 

15  It.,  foaled  in  1890  <     .  20    10    5 

4  Hare  or  Gkldiko,  up  to 

12  St.,  fbaled  in  1890  ^       .  20    10    6 

5  Filly,  foaled  in  1891        .15    10    5 

6  Filly,  foaled  in  1892         .  15    10    5 

7  Filly,  foaled  in  1898.       .  15    10    5 


CLEVELAND  BAYS  AND 
COACH  HORSES. 

•  Stajxios,  foaled  in  1891 

or  1892  .       .       .15 

9  Marb  (with  ibal  at  foot)  .  15 


HACKNEYS. 

10  Staluow,  foaled  In  1891, 

abcre  15  hands 

11  Stalliob,  foaled  in  1891, 

abora  14  hands  and  not 
over  15  hands. 

12  STALLi02r,  foaled  in  1892  . 
18  Stallion,  fsaled  in  1898  . 

14  Marb  (with  foal  at  foot), 

above  15  hands 

15  Marb  (with  foal  at  foot), 

above  14  and  not  over  15 
hands     .... 

16  Filly,  foaled  in  1891  i      . 

17  Filly,  foaled  in  1892 

18  Filly,  foaled  in  1898 

19  Colt  Foal,  produce  of  a 

mare  exhibited  in  Class 
14  or  15  » 

20  Filly  Foai^  produce  of  a 

mare  exhibited  in  Class 
14  or  15  » 

21  Marb  or  Grldino,  above 

14  hands,  up  to  15  stones, 
foaled  in  1888, '89,  or '901  15 

22  Mare  or  Grldino,  above 

14  hands,  up  to  12  stones, 
foaled  in  1888,  *89,  or  '90  ^ 


15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

16 

10 

.') 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

6 

PONIES. 

23  Stallion,  not  over  14  hds  • 

24  Marb  (with  foal  at  foot), 

not  exoeeding  14  hands . 


10 
10 


Class 


SHIRE. 


Prises 


15    10    5 


15    10  5» 


15    10  51 


10    5 


15    10    5 


HARNESS  HORSES  AND  PONIES. 

25  Marb  or  Gbldino,  of  any 

age,  above  14  hands  >     .  15    10    5 

26  Marb  or  Gbldino,  of  anv 

age,  not  over  14  hands'.  15    10    5 

1  Offered  by  the  Cambridge  Loeal  Committee. 


27  Stallion,  foaled  in  1888, 

1889,  or  1890^ 

28  Stallion,  foaled  in  1891  . 

29  Stallion,  foaled  in  1892  . 

80  Stallion,  foaled  in  1893  . 

81  Marb  (with  foal  at  foot)  . 
32  Marb,  foaled  before  1891, 

not  with  foal  at  foot,  but 

Btint«d  in  1894 1  . 
83  Filly,  foaled  in  1891 
34  Filly,  foaled  in  1892 
85  Filly,  foaled  in  1898 
36  Colt  Foal,  produce  of  a 

mare  exhibited  in  das 

811         .... 
87  Filly  Foal,  produce  of  a 

mare  exhibited  in  Qass 

31 1         .        .       .        .  16     10    5 


CLYDESDALE. 

38  Stallion,  foaled  in  1891  . 

39  Stallion,  foaled  in  1892  . 

40  Marb  (with  foal  at  foot)  . 

41  Filly,  foaled  in  1891 

42  Filly,  foaled  in  1892 

SUFFOLK. 

43  Stallion,  foaled  in  1888, 

1889,  or  18901 

44  Stallion,  foaled  in  1891  . 

45  Stallion,  foaled  in  1692  . 

46  Stallion,  foaled  in  1898  . 

47  Mare  (with  foal  at  foot)  . 

48  Mare,  foaled  before  1891, 

not  with  foal  at  foot,  but 
stinted  in  1891 1     . 

49  Filly,  foaled  in  1891 

50  Filly,  foaled  in  1892 

51  Filly,  foaled  in  1893 

52  Colt  Foal,  produce  of  a 

mare  exhibited  in  Class 
47 »         .        .        .       .15 

53  Filly  Foal,  produce  of  a 

mare  exhibited  in  Class 
47 1         .        .        .        .15 


20 

10 

.1 

20 

10 

h 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

10    5 


AGRICULTURAL. 

54  Gelding,  foaled  in  1890  or 
1891 1      .       .       .       .10 

65  Gelding,  foaled  in  1890  or 
1891,  got  by  a  regd.  Suf- 
foUi  Stallion  1.  .10 


10    5 


5    3 


5    3 


lat    tadlnl 
£       £     £ 

20     10 

5 

20    10 

5 

20    10 

5 

20    10 

5 

20     10 

5 

1 

20     10 

5 

15     10 

9 

15     10 

5 

15     10 
15     10 

5 
5 
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CATTLE  (£1,563). 


Claas 


SHORTHORN. 


Prizes 


56  Bull.  calTedl8S9, 1890,  or 

1891 

57  BuLU  colTed  in  1892 

58  Bull,  calved  in  1898 

59  Bull,  calved  in  1894 1 

60  Cow,   in-milk  or    in-calf, 

calved  previously  to  1891  15 

61  Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 

calved  in  1891        .       .  15 

62  Heifer,  calved  in  1892     .  15 

63  Hkifer,  calved  in  1898    .  10 

64  Heifer,  calved  in  1891  ^  .  10 


iBt 

2nd8rd 
£     £ 

15 
16 
15 
10 

10    5 

10    5 

10    5 

6    - 

10    5 


10 

10 

7 

5 


HEREFORD. 

65  Bull,  calved  1889. 1890,  or 

189L        .       .        .       .  15    10 

66  Bull,  calved  in  1892  15    10 

67  Bull,  calved  in  1898  15    10 

68  Cow.    in-milk   or  in-calf, 

calved  previously  to  1891.  15    10 

69  Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 

calved  in  1891       .        .  15    10 

70  Heifer,  calved  in  1892    .15    10 

71  Heifer,  calved  in  1893    .10      7 

DEVON. 

72  Bull,  calved  1889, 1890,  or 

1891 15    10 

73  Bull,  calved  in  1892         .  15    10 

74  Bull,  calved  in  1898        .  10      5 

75  Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk 

or   in-calf,    calved   pre- 
vionflly  to  or  in  1891      .  15    10 

76  Heifer,  calved  in  1892     .  15    10 

77  Heifer,  calved  in  1898    .  10      7 

SUSSEX. 

78  Bull,  calved  1889,  1890,  or 

1891        .        .        .        .  15  10 

79  Bull,  calved  in  1892         .15  10 

80  Bull,  calved  in  1893         .10  5 

81  Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk 

or    in-calf,   calved  pre- 
viously to  or  in  1891      .15  10 

82  Heifer,  calved  in  1892     .  15  10 
88  Heifer,  calved  in  1893     .  10  7 


Class 


RED  POLLED. 


FrlsDs 


JERSEY. 

106  Bull,    calved    in    1890, 

1891,  or  1892  .        .        .15 

107  Bull,  calved  in  1893       .  10 

108  Cow,  in-milk,  calved  pre- 

vionslv  to  or  in  1890 

109  Cow,  rn-milk,  calved  in 

1891        .... 

116  Heifer,   in-milk  or  in- 
calf,  calved  in  1892        .  15 

111  Hkifkr,  calved  in  1893  .  10 


WELSH. 

84  BuLT^  calved  1889, 1890.  or 

1891        .        .  .  10      5    - 

85  BuLi^  calved  in  1892  or 

1893        .        .        .        .  10      5    - 

86  Cow,    in-milk   or   in-calf, 

calved  previooalv  to  or  in 

1891        .        .       .        .  10      5    - 

87  Heifer,  calved  in  1692     .10      5    - 

88  Hkifer,  calved  in  1898     .10      5    - 

1  Offered  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Committee. 


GUERNSEY. 

112  BuLin    calved    in    1890, 

1891,  or  1892.        .        .10 
118  Bull,  calved  in  1893       .  10 

114  Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 
calved  previously  to  or 
in  1891   .       .       .        .10 

115  Heifer,  calved  in  1892    .  10 

116  Heifek,  calved  in  1893  .  10 


89  Bull,  calved  1889, 1890,  or 

1891        .        .        .        .  15  10  5 

90  Bull,  calved  in  1892         .15  10  5 

91  Bull,  calved  in  1893         .10  5  - 

92  Cow,   in-milk   or   in-calf, 

calved  previously  to  1891  15  10  5 

93  Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 

calved  in  1891        .        .  15  .  10  5 

94  Heifer,  calved  in  1892     .  15  10  5 

95  Heifer,  calved  in  1893     .10  7  5 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS    * 

96  BiLi^ calved  1889, 1890,  or 

1891        .        .        .        .  10      6    - 

97  Bull,  calved  1892  or  1893  10      5    - 

98  Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk 

01    in-calf,    calved    pre- 
viously to  or  in  1891       .10      5    - 

99  Heifer,  calved  in  1892  or 

1893  .        .        .        .  10      5    - 

GALLOWAY. 

100  BrLiH  calved  1889, 1890, 

or  1891   .        .        .        .10      5- 

101  Bull, calved  in  1892  or '93  10      5    - 

102  Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk 
or  in-calf,  calved  pre- 
viously to  or  in  1891        .10      5    - 

103  Heifer,  calved  in  1892  or 

1893  .        .        .        .  10      5    . 

AYRSHIRE. 

104  BuLL,calvedin1891,1892, 

:  or  1893    .        .        .        .  10      6    - 

i    105  Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk 

!  or  in-calf.        .        .        .  10      5    - 


10 

5 


15     10    5 
15    10    5 


10    5 
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KERRY. 


CATTIiE-'-caniinued, 

Prim 


liiflndSrd 
£     £    £ 


117  BuLL»ealv«diiil891,ia9S, 

or  1898   .       .       .       .  10      ft    - 

118  Cow,  in-milk  or  in-cftlf, 

calvod  preyiooslT  to  or 

in  1891  .  .       .  10      5    - 

119  HsirsR,  calved  in  1892 

or  1898  &        .       .       . 


*     DEXTER  KERRY. 

120  Bull. calv«dinl891, 1892, 

or  1893  .       .       .       • 

121  Cow,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 

calved  previously  to  or 
in  1891  . 

122  HuFXB,  calved  in  1892 

or  1893 t 


10      6    3 


10      6    - 


10      5    - 
10      5    8 


DAIRY  COWS. 

CLa§t 

123  Cow,    in-milk,    of    any 

weight,  breed,  or  crosi, 
giving  the  largett  qumt' 
tity  of  Mtft,  on  the  ave- 
rage of  two  milkinga,  up 
to  the  rtandard  a&pted 
bj  th^  Society  of  Public 
Analysts 

124  Cow,    in-4nilk,    of    any 

weight,  breed,  or  cross, 
giving  the  grtaieat 
weufkt  of  butter^atf  as 
ascertained  by  chemical 
analysis,  provided  the 
yield  of  milk  obtained  in 
two  milkinga  be  not  less 
than  25  lb.      • 


Prla 


tod  2rd 

£     £ 


15    10    5 


15    10    ft 


SHEEP  (£1,215). 


5 
10 


5    I 


LEICESTER. 
126  Two-Shbab  Ram    .       .  10 

126  Shearlino  Ram     .       .  15 

127  Pfcv    OP    Thbee    Ram 

Lambs,  dropped  in  1894  10      5    - 

128  pKir  OF  Trbbb  Shbab- 

LDfo  Ewes  of  the  same 

flock       .       .       .       .  15    10    5 

COTSWOLD. 
129*132  Same  as  for  Leicester. 

LINCOLN. 
183  Two-Shear  Ram     .       .  10      5    -    > 

134  Shraruxo  Ram     .       .  15    10    6    I 

135  Pen    of    Thbbb     Ra3i  j 

Lambs,  dropped  in  1894  10      5    - 

136  Pkk  of  Thbee  Shear-  i 

LINO  Ewes  of  the  same 

flock       .       .       .       .  15    10    5 

137  PRM    OF    Thbbb    £wb 

Lambs,  dropped  in  1894 1  15    10    6 

OXFORD  DOWN. 
138-142  Same  as  for  Lincoln. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
143-147  Same  as  for  Lincoln. 

SOUTHDOWN. 
148-152  Same  as  for  Lincoln. 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN. 

158-157  Same  as  for  Lincoln. 

SUFFOLK. 
158-162  Same  as  for  Lincoln. 


WENSLEYDALE. 
168  Two-Shbab   or   Sheab- 

LiNO  Ram      .       .       .  10     5    - 

164  Pen    of    Trbbb    Ram 

Lambs,  dropped  in  1894  10      5    - 

165  Pbw  of  Three  Shear- 

LINO  Ewes  of  same  flock  10      5    - 

BORDER  LEICESTER. 

166  Two-Shbab  Ram    •       .  10      5    - 

167  Shbablino  Ram    .       .  10      5    - 

168  Per  OF  Thbee  Shearlino 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock  .10      6    - 

SOMERSET  AND  DORSET  HORN. 

169  Shearling  Ram     .       .  10      5    - 

170  Pen  OF  TiiBEE  Ram  Lambs, 

dropped  after  Dec.  1, 1898  10      5    - 

171  PbnofThbeeSheablino 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock  .10      5    - 

KENTISH  OR  ROMNEY  MARSH. 

172  Shbablino  Ram    .       .  10      5    - 

173  PbnofThbeeSheablino 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock  .10      5    - 

CHEVIOT. 

174  Two-Shear  or  Shear- 

lino  Ram      .       •       .  10      5    - 

175  PenofThbee  Shbaruno 

Ewes,  of  the  same  flock.  10      5    - 

BLACK-FACED  MOUNTAIN. 

176  &  177  Same  as  for  Cheviot. 

LONK. 
178  dE  179  Same  as  for  Gheriot. 

HERDWICK. 
180  &  181  Same  as  for  Cheriot. 

WELSH  MOUNTAIN. 
182  &  183  Same  as  for  Kentish  or 
Romnejr  Marsh. 


OAred  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Committee, 
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cw.  PIGS  (£482). 

184—187  Large  White       . 
188—191  Middle  White      . 
192—195  SmaU  White 
196—199  Berkshire     . 
200 — 203  Any  Other  Black  Breed 
204 — 207  Tamworth    . 

In  each  of  the  above  breeds  the  follow- 
ing prizes  will  be  given :—       Irt  tod  8rd 

BoAK,  farrowed  in  1898  .        .  10      5    8 

Pen  of  Three   Boar  Pigs, 

farrowed  in  1894   .       .  10      5    8 

Bbexdino  Sow,  farrowed  pre- 

vioasly  to  or  in  1898     .10      5    8 

Pen  of  Three  Sow  Piob,  far- 
rowed in  1894       .       .  10      5    8 

POULTRY  (£212). 

Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  Cock, 
Hen,  Cockerel,  and  Pullet  of  the  following 
Breeds  :— 

Classes  *•    *•     *• 

20&— 211  Dorking,  Coloured  .  80  16  10 
212&213  Dorking,  Silver  Grey  80  16  10 
2 14  &  215  Dorking,  White  .  80  15  10 
216  &  217  Dorking,  Silver  Grey 

or  White  .  .  30  15  10 
218—221  Game,  Old  English  .  30  15  10 
222—225  Game,  Indian  .  .  80  15  10 
226—229  French  .  .  .  80  15  10 
230—235  Brahma  and  Cochin  .  80  15  10 
236—289  Langshan.  .  .  80  15  10 
240—248  Wyandotte  .  .  80  15  10 
244—247  Plymouth  Rock  .  80  16  10 
248—251  Minorca  .  .  .  30  15  10 
252—265  Leghorn  .  .  .30  16  10 
256  &  257  Andalusian  .  .  30  15  10 
258  &  269  Hamburgh  .  .  80  15  10 
260—263  Any    other    variety 

except  Bantams    .  SO  15  10 

Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  Drake, 
Duck,  Young  Drake,  and  Duckling  of  the 
following  Breeds : — 

264—267  Aylesbury  .  .  80  15  10 
268  &  269  Rouen  .  .  .  30  15  10 
270-273Any  Other  Useful  Breed  80  16  10 

£   £   ». 

274  Gander       .       .       .       .    2    1  10 

275  Gooee 2    1  10 

276  Turkey  Cock     .       .        .    2    1  10 

277  Turkey  Hen      .        .       .    2    1  10 

TabU  Poultry,         ».    »,    9, 

278  Pair  of  Cockerels  of  1894, 

of  any  pure  breed   .        .  80  15  10 

279  Pair  of  Pullets,  ditto.       .  80  15  10 

280  Pair  of  Cockerels  of  1894, 

1st  cross  from  pure  breeds  30  16  10 

281  Pair  of  Pullets,  ditto  .       .  80  16  10 

TabU  Ducklings, 

282  Pair  of  Ducklings  of  1894, 

ef  any  pure  breed  .       .  80  16  10 
288  Pair  of  Ducklings  of  1894, 

1st  crotsfirom  pure  breeds  80  16  10 


PRODUCE  (£266). 


Class 


BUTTER. 


284  One  Keg  or  other  Package   of 

Butter,  not  less  than  14  lb.  and 
under  40  lb.  in  weight.  (Entries 
close  Jan.  1, 1894.)    1st  IW.  2nd  6/. 

285  21b.  Fresh  But- (Four  of 5/. each 
TER,  sUghUy  salted,  \  Four  of  8/.  each 
made  up  in  pounds  ^  Four  of  11.  each 

286  2  lb.  FRESH   But-. 

TER,  slightly  salted,] 

made  up  in  pounds,    ponr  of  5;.  each 

Arom  milk  that  has 

been   drawn   Aroml  ponrof3/.each 

cows    other    than  r 

Channel  IsUindsorl  poorofUeach 

cows  crossed  with  I 

Channel       Islands! 


breeds. 


CHEESE. 


Prizes 


lit  2nd  8rd 
«    £    £ 

287  8  Cheddar  Cheeses,  of 

not  less  than  50  lb.  each, 

made  in  1894    .       .        .  10    6    8 

288  3  Cheshire  Crbbsbs,  of 

not  less  than  40  lb.  each, 

made  in  1894   .        .        .  10    5    8 

289  8  Hilton  Cheeses  made 

in  1894    .        .        .        .682 

290  3  Cheeses,  of  any  other 
'  British   make,   made    in 

1894         ....    5    3    2 

291  3    DouRLE     Cottenham 

Cheeses'.       •       .       .632 

292  3  Cream   Cheeses  (Vic- 

toria), under  2lb.  weight 

each '        •        .        •        ,821 

293  Curd  &  Cream  Cheeses 

(Double    York),     under 

2  lb.  weight  each  ^  .        .321 

294  3  Curd  Cheeses  (Single 

York),  under  2  lb.  weight 

eachi       .        .       .       .821 


CIDER  AND  PERRY. 

295  Cask  of  Cider,  made  1898  6    8    2 

296  One  Doz.  Cider,  made  1898  6    8    2 

297  One  Doz.  Cider,  made  before 

1898 6    8    2 

298  One  Doz.  Perrt  •       .       .532 


JAMS  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

299  Whole-Fruit  Jams  .  .321 

800  Bottled  Frutto        .  .821 

301  Preserved     Fruits  for 

Dessert       .       .  .821 


Oflbred  by  the  Cambzidge  Local  CommittM. 
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PRODUCE — cofUinued. 
HIVES,  HONEY,  AND  BEE  APPLIANCES. 
Oflfend  t^  British  Bee-keepers'  AeBOcUtion. 
Prizet 


l8t  SBd  3rd 

CUmb                                              «.  »,  *, 

802  Collection  of  Hivss&c.  100  60  - 

80S  Obsbbyatobt  Hive  .    30  20  - 

804  Frame  Hivb               .    20  15  10 

306      Do.  for  Cottagers'  use    20  15  10 

306  Honey  Extractor     .    15  10  - 

307  Pair  OF  Section  Racks    15  10  6 
306  Bapid  Feeder    .        .    10  5  - 

309  Bingham  Smoker       .    15  10  - 

310  12    Sections  of  Comb 


Prtui 
lit    Sad  M 


Class 

312  Run    or    Extractkd 

HoNETr94).aboatl2Lb.    20    10     6 
,818  12   Sections  of    Comb 

HoNET,  '98  or  before    20    10     6 
814  8  Shallow    Frames    of 

Comb  Honey,  1894     .    20    10     6 
315  Run    or    Extractkd 

Honey,  '93  or  before    20    10     5 
816  Granulated    Honet    20    10     5 


Honey  ('94),  about  12  lb.  20    10      5       817  DispUj  of  Honey         .    60    80   10 
8116    Sections    of    Comb  ai«  nsKRUL   Ina-extiovsI^P**^^'*"^ 

HoNEY('94),abo«t6lb.    20    10      6   .   ^{|  g^^ER  ExH«m      .}   ^f"*** 


IMPLEMENTS  (£205). 

(Entries  dose  March  31,  1894.)  J**  ^  ^ 

I.  Fixed  Oil  Engines,  of  4  to  8  brake  h.p 60    25   - 

II.  Portable  Oil  Engines,  of  9  to  16  h.p 50    25   - 

III.  Horse-power  Machine,  for  distributing  Bouiilie  BordeUnte  or  other 

mixture  on  notatoes 10     -   - 

lY.  Machine  for  aistribnting  insecticides  and  fungicides  upon  fruit  trees 

and  bushes 10     -    - 

V.  Sbeep-dippino  Apparatus 5     -   - 

VI.  Churns  capable  of  dealing  with  10  quarts  and  upwards  of  cream  (not 

to  exceed  one  man-power) 10     C   4 

VII.  Chukns  capable  of  dealing  with  from  5  to  10  quarts  of  cream  (not  to 

exceed  one  man-power) 682 


BUTTER-MAKING   COMPETITIONS  (£69). 

Class  1  (TWn/ay,  June  26).  Open  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Class  2  (WedneuUiy,  June  27).  Female  Members  of  a  Farmer's  family  not  in  serriee 
or  working  for  wages. 

Class  3  {Thunday,  June  28).  Dairymaids  and  othere  residing  in  the  Society's 
District  A.— The  Counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  London,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Suffolk.  (Open  only  to  those 
who  hare  not  been  prize-winners  at  previous  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society.) 

Class  4  (T^ttrjdbw,  June  28).  Dairymaids  and  others,  being  residents  in  the  lale 
of  Ely  or  Counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  or  Huntingdon.  (Open  only  to  thow 
who  have  not  been  prize-winners  at  previous  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society.) 
(  Qfered  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Committee.) 

Champion  Class  (^Friday,  June  29).    (5pen  onlv  to  prize-winners  in  above  Qaisei. 

Prizbb  :  1st  6^,  2nd  AL^  3rd  8/.,  4th  2^  6th  1^,  in  Classes  1,  2,  8,  and  4, 
and  5/.  and  Society's  Silver  Medal  in  the  Champion  Cla*^ 


HORSE-SHOEINQ  COMPETITIONS  (£32). 

(Limited  to  Shoeing-Smiths  in  the  Society's  District  A.) 
Class  1.  Roadsters  (Tueeday,  June  26,  and,  if  required,  Wednewday,  June  27). 
Class  2.  Agricultural  Horses  (^Thwe^June  28,  and,  if  required,  /Vt.,  June  29). 
Prizes  :  Ist  6/.,    2nd  4^,    3rd  8/.,    4th  2/.,    6th  1/.,  in  each  class. 


Copiee  of  the  detailed  Prize  Sheet  and  BegulationM  {both  for  Stock  and  Iwiplementi) 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  ths  Society  at  12  Hanover  Square, 
Jjondon,  W,      .  ^ 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Su^estions  as  to  the  Purchase  of 
FERTILISERS   AND   FEEDING   STUFFS. 


The  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Aot,  1893  (56  and  57 
yict.,ch.  56),  which  comes  into  force  on  January  1, 1894,  gives  to  agricnltnriBts 
the  important  protection  that  the  seller  must  give  the  purchaser  an  Inyoiob 
stating  the  nature  of  the  article  sold — such  Invoice  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
warranty  that  the  article  is  of  the  quality  stated.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
dealing  with  this  matter  will  be  found  in  Sections  1,  2,  3,  and  8  of  the  Act 
(which  is  quoted  in  full  on  pages  795-9)t  audit  should  be  observed  that  for  the 
further  assistance  of  farmers  who  may  desire  to  have  analyses  made  of  ferti- 
lisers or  feeding  stuffs  (and  who  presumably  are  not  connected  with  organisa- 
tions already  existing — like  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — which  provide 
for  their  Members  analyses  at  low  rates),  Section  4  of  the  Act  requires  each 
County  Council  to  appoint  a  "  District  Agricultural  Analyst,"  and  Section  6 
prescribes  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  on  submitting  samples  to  him,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Act  that  proceedings  for  penalties  under  Section  3 
for  offences  created  by  the  Act  are  to  be  "  without  prejudice  to  any  civil 
liability  " ;  and  in  view  of  this  civil  liability,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  prepared  the  folloviring  Suggestions  and  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
Members  of  the  Society  in  their  general  farming  transactions,  having  regard 
to  the  ordinary  rights  and  liabilities  of  vendor  and  purchaser  at  common  law. 

Where,  however,  it  is  desired  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  any  offence 
under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  the  special  procedure  prescribed 
therein  should  be  adopted. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PURCHASERS. 

In  view  of  the  above  observations,  a  purchaser  is  recommended  in  all  case.^ 
to  insist  on  having  an  Invoice,  and  to  see  that  such  Invoice  contains  the 
following  particulars : — 

In  tbe  case  of  Fertilisers : 

(1)  The  7mme  of  the  Fertiliser. 

(2)  Whether  the  Fertiliser  is  artificially  rompminifed  or  not. 

(3)  The  minimvm  analysis  of  the  Fertiliser  in  respect  of  its  principal 

fertilising  ingredients. 
In  the  case  of  artificially  prepared  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Cattle : 

(1 )  The  nanie  of  the  article. 

(2)  The  description  of  the  article— whether  it  has  been  prepared  (a) 

from  one  substance  or  seed,  or  (6)  from  more  than  one  substance 
or  seed. 
For  example — 

(a)  An  invoice  describing  an  artiele  as  "  Linseed  Cake  **  implies  a 
warranty  that  the  article  is  pure,  i.e.  is  prepated  from  linseed 
only ;  "  Cotton  Cake  **  (whether  decorticated  or  undecorticated) 
and  **  Rape  Cake  "  (for  feeding  purposes)  would  come  under  a 
similar  category. 
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p9^okasers  are  reminded  that  the  use  iff  tuch  terms  as  **  95  per  cent, 
"  Oil  Cake,"  J^e.^  affords  no  security  against  aduUeraiian.     The 
adoption  of  the  Form  qf  Order  appended  to  tktm  9nggestien9is  there- 
fore strongly  recommended. 

(fi)  In  the  cue  of  a  Compoand  Cake  or  Feeding  Stuff  a  vendor  is  only 
compelled  by  the  Act  to  state  that  it  is  prepared  from  more  thui 
one  substance,  and  he  is  not  required  to  specify  the  particiilar 
materials  used  in  its  preparation.  Fttrchasers  are  recommended, 
therefore,  to  buy  Mixed  Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  with  a  guaran- 
teed analysis.  Any  statements  in  the  Invoice  as  to  the  component 
parts  of  snch  Mixed  Cake  or  Meal  will  take  effect  as  a  warranty, 
as  also  will  any  statements  in  an  invoice,  circular,  or  advertise- 
ment as  to  the  percentages  of  nutritive  and  other  ingredients  in 
any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle. 


Members  of  the  Society  are  strongly  recommended  not  only  to  see  that  the 
Invoices  given  to  them  accurately  describe  the  goods  they  have  ordered,  but  to 
give  all  their  orders  subject  to  the  analysis  and  report  of  the  Consulting 
Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  to  make  the 
following  Conditions  of  Purchase  and  Sale: — 


CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  AND  PURCHASE. 
Fertilisers, 

Baw  Bones,  Bone  Meal,  or  Bone  Dust  to  be  guaranteed 
"  PUBB,*'  and  to  contain  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and 
not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Boiled  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  **  puss,'*  and  to  contain  not  less  than 
65  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain 
a  certain  percentage  of  **  Soluble  Phosphate."  [From  25  to  28  per  cent,  of 
Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good  quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  "made  from  raw  bone 
and  add  only,*'  and  to  be  sold  as  containing  stated  minimum  percentages  of 
Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artiflolal  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Gom- 

gounds.  4to.,  to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of 
>luble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia  contained. 

Peruvian  Guano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by 
analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  "  PUBE,"  and  to 
contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  95  per  cent,  pure 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Kainit  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  fertilisers  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  sondition  for  sowing. 

Feeding  Stuffs, 

Iiinseed  Oake,  Ck>tton  Cake  (decorticated  and  undecorticated),  and 
Rape  Cake  (for  feeding  purposes),  to  be  pure,  i,e.  prepared  ofilg  from  the  one 
kina  of  seed  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  report  of  the  Consulting 
Chemist  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  "  purity  "  or  otherwise  of  any  feeding  stuflfs. 

Mixed  Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  &o.,  to  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed 
analysis. 
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FORM  OF  ORDER. 

The  Society  has  prepared  an  Order  Form  embodying  the  above  suggestions, 
copies  of  which  Form  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  12 
Hanover  Square,  London,  W.    The  Order  Form  is  in  the  following  words  :— 


ORDER  FORM. 

Address 

To 

Date 

Please  supply  me  for  Delivery 

Tons Cwt.  of 

At per  ton. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  in  accordance  mith  the  conditions  specified  on 
the  bach  heretf^^  relating  to  this  oHiclef  and  suhjeet  to  the  analysis  and 
report  ef  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Rcyal  Agrioultvral  Society  tjf 
E?iglafid, 


(Signature  of  Member).. 


'  Noi-E.— The  conditions  priuted  on  the  back  of  the  form  are  the  "Conditions  of  FurcliAse 
and  Sale  "  given  on  page  ocvi. 


Instpuotions   fop 
Seleoting  &  Sending  Samples  fop  Analysis. 


GENERAL   RULES. 


1.  A  sample  taken  for  analysis  should  be  fairly  representative  cf  the  bulk 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn. 

2.  The  sample  should  reach  the  Analyst  in  the  same  cmiditum  as  it  was  at 
the  time  when  drawn. 

FEBTIIilSEBS. 

When  FertiLisers  are  delivered  in  bags,  select  four  or  five  of  these  from 
the  bulk,  and  either  turn  them  out  on  a  floor  and  rapidly  mix  their  contents ; 
or  else  drive  a  shovel  into  each  bag  and  draw  out  from  as  near  the  centre  as 
possible  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of  the  manure,  and  mix  these  quickly  on  a  floor. 

Halve  the  heap  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  take  one-half  (rejecting 
the  other),  and  mix  again  rapidly,  flattening  down  with  the  shovel  any  lumps 
that  appear.  Repeat  t£is  operation  until  at  last  only  some  3  lb.  or  4  lb.  are  left. 

From  this  fill  three  tins,  holding  from  }  lb.  to  1  lb.  each,  mark,  fasten  up, 
and.  seal  each  of  these.  Send  one  for  uialysis,  and  retain  the  others  for 
reference. 

Or,  the  manure  may  be  put  into  glass  bottles  provided  with  well-fitting 
corks :  the  bottles  should  be  labelled  and  the  corks  sealed  down.  The  sample 
sent  for  analysis  can  be  packed  in  a  wooden  box  and  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

*  For  more  detailed  remftrks  m  to  the  aampHng  of  fertilitere  and  feeding  stnfh,  lee  Jouhxal. 
Third  Sertei,  YoL  n.  No.  YIIL  DecemtMr,  1881,  pp.  8SS-S6S. 
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When  nianares  are  delivered  in  bulk,  partions  should  be  successively  dzswii 
from  different  parti  of  the  bulk,  the  heap  being  turned  over  now  and  again. 
The  portions  drawn  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  subdivided,  and,  finally, 
samples  should  be  taken  as  before,  except  that  when  the  manure  is  coarse  and 
balky  it  is  advisable  to  send  larger  samples  than  when  it  la  in  a  finely-divided 
condition. 

FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Iiinseed,  Cotton,  and  other  Feeding  Cakes.— If  a  single  cake  be 
taken,  three  strips  should  be  broken  off  right  across  the  cake  and  from  the 
middle  portion  of  it,  one  piece  to  be  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  two 
retained  for  reference.  Each  of  the  three  pieces  should  be  marked,  wrapped 
in  paper,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  The  piece  forwarded  for  analysis  can  be 
sent  by  post  or  rail. 

A  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  select  four  to  six  cakes  from  different  parts 
of  the  delivery,  then  break  off  a  piece  about  four  inches  wide  from  the 
middle  of  each  cake,  and  pass  these  pieces  through  a  cake-breaker.  The 
broken  cake  should  then  be  well  mixed,  and  three  samples  of  about  1  lb.  each 
shoold  be  taken  and  kept  in  tins  or  bags  duly  marked,  fastened,  and  sealed 
as  before.  One  of  these  lots  should  be  sent  for  analysis,  the  remaining  two 
being  kept  for  reference.  It  is  advisable,  also,  with  the  broken  pieces  to  send 
a  small  strip  from  an  unbroken  cake. 

Feeding  Meals,  Grain,  &c. — Handfuls  should  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  haS  a  dozen  different  bags  of  the  delivery ;  these  lots  should  then 
be  well  mixed,  and  three  }-lb.  tins  or  bags  filled  from  the  heap,  eeudtk  being 
marked,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  One  sample  is  to  be  forwarded  for  analysis 
and  the  others  retained  for  reference. 


GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS. 

Time  for  taking  Samples.— All  samples,  both  of  fertilisers  and 
feeding  stuffs,  should  be  taken  as  soon  after  their  delivery  as  possible,  and 
should  reach  the  Analyst  within  ten  day»  after  the  delivery  of  the  article. 
In  every  case  it  is  advisable  that  the  Analyst's  certificate  be  received  before  a 
manure  is  sown  or  a  feeding  stuff  is  given  to  stock. 

Procedure  in  the  Event  of  the  Vendor  wishing  Fresh 
Samples  to  be  Drawn.— Should  a  purchaser  find  that  the  Analyst's 
certificate  shows  a  fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff  not  to  come  up  to  the  guarantee 
given  him,  lie  may  inform  the  vendor  of  the  result  and  complain  accordingly, 
lie  should  then  send  to  the  vendor  one  of  the  two  samples  which  he  has  kept 
for  reference.  If,  however,  the  vendor  should  demand  that  a  fresh  sample  be 
drawn,  the  purchaser  must  allow  this,  and  also  give  the  vendor  an  opportunity 
of  being  present,  either  in  person  or  through  a  representative  whom  he  may 
appoint.  In  tliat  case  three  samples  should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  both 
parties  with  the  same  precautions  as  before  described,  each  of  which  should  be 
duly  packed  up,  labelled,  and  sealed  by  both  parties.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
given  to  the  vendor,  one  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Analyst,  and  the  third  is  to  be  kept 
by  the  purchaser  for  reference  or  fature  analysis  if  necessary. 


All  mmpUi  intended  for  the  Caiwdting  Chefnht  of  the  Soeietj  should  he 
addressed  (postage  or  carriage  prepaid)  t<f  Dr,  J,  AUGUSTOS  VOELCKBB, 
12  Ifanover  Sqiuire,  London,  W.  Separate  letters  of  instmetion  shtmld  he 
sent  at  the  same  time. 
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ADVERTISKR. 


f 


SUTTON'S  Seeds 

FOR  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

IN  USE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORL 


SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR-BOOK 
AND  GRAZIERS'  MANUAL. 

A  work  dealing  fully   and   practically  with 
the    leading   Farm   Crops.     Profusely  Illus- 
trated. 
Price  ^d.  pott  fre*. 

SUTTON'S  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE 
IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Containing    descriptive    particulars    of    the 
best  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  and  Flowers,  with 
Cultural  Notes.     Beautifully  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Plates  and  numeruus  Engravings. 
Price  U.  poMit  free. 


L7T 


MR.  MABTIN  J.  SUTTON'S    ^  '^«  ^ 

PERMANEKT  &  TEHPORART  PASTUfiiaS. 

De^icateb  h's  Special  permlMton  to 
t>.1ltD.  tbc  pvinct  of  TBlaies. 
Illustrated  with  Twenty-three  superior  Engrav- 
ings of  Grasses,  Clovers,  &c.  The  book  also 
contains  Forty-six  Analyses  of  Grasses, 
Clovers,  &c.,  prepared  expressly  for  this  work 
by  Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voslokbr. 

Popular  Edition.    Prioe  Ss. 

Thb  Tims,  December  S6,  1887,  says  >--**The  study 
of  OrMeei  fa  one  to  which  iocteas<ng  attention  is  now 
being  paid.  In  this  oonntry  t)ie  bandiome  work  by 
Ut,  Martin  J.  Sutton  la  really  the  only  modern  one  of 
any  note  that  we  po^aesa.** 


A    MINIATURE    VIEW    OP    THE    ROYAL    SEED    ESTA'3LISHM  INT.    READING. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON &SONS.READINC. 
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